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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  December  29^  1916. 
Sir  :  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  United  States  within  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has  been  the  un- 
precedented mcrease  of  interest  in  secondary  education,  the  multi- 
plication of  high  sdiools  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
high-school  students.  Until  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  in- 
terest in  the  public  high  school  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  cities 
and  larger  towns.  Since  that  time  it  has  extended  more  and  more 
to  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  open  country,  until  there  is  now 
free  and  easy  access  to  good  public  high  schools  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  rural  population,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  universal  high- 
school  education  for  children,  both  urban  and  rural.  This  is  a  tend- 
ency which  should  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  Probably  in  no  State  has  there  been  greater  progress  in  the 
establishment  of  high  schools  than  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  there- 
fore recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion the  account  transmitted  herewith  of  the  township  and  com- 
munity high-school  movement  in  Illinois.  This  account  has  been 
prepared  by  Horace  A.  HoUister,  professor  of  education  and  high- 
school  visitor.  University  of  Illinois. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
^  P.  P.  Claxton, 

C(m/m4sdoneT. 
The  Segbetabt  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MOVEMENT  IN  ILLINOIS. 


I.  HISTOEY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  twenty-third  annual  catalogue  of  the  Princeton  (111.)  High 
School,  published  in  1890,  occurs  the  following  statement  under  the 
heading  ^'  Historical  Sketch '' : 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  the  conviction  had  become  quite  general  that  the  schools 
of  Princeton  were  not  what  they  should  be,  and  several  meetings  of  interested 
parties  were  had,  leading  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  their  efficiency. 

The  committee  decided  that  a  high  school  was  the  required  instrumentality, 
and  it  was  thought  that  under  the  then  existing  common-school  law  the  town- 
ship trustees  could  form  the  township  into  one  district  for  school  purposes. 
The  trustees  made  such  an  order,  and  an  election  was  appolntetl  for  the  23d  of 
April,  1860,  at  which  time  three  directors  were  chosen  and  the  present  site  de- 
termined upon  by  the  votes  then  cast. 

Qd  the  30th  of  AprU  the  directors  organized  and  on  the  28th  of  May  adopted 
Iilaiis  for  building.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  contract  for  building  was  made,  at 
a  cost  of  $45,240,  the  house  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  June  1,  1867. 

The  organization  of  a  high-school  district  under  the  common-school  law  was 
a  novelty,  and  such  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  legality  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  suitable  legislative  enactment  to  remove  the  un- 
certainty. A  bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  into  the  general  assembly  in 
January,  1867,  which  became  a  law  and  is  the  charter  under  which  the  school 
has  since  been  operated. 

Thus  originated  the  first  township  high  school  in  the  State.  The  attention 
drawn  to  this  school  by  its  novelty  and  by  its  immediate  and  marked  success 
led  in  due  time  to  the  enactment  of  a  general  law  under  which  eight  others  have 
since  been  organized,  two  of  which  are  in  La  Salle  County,  five  In  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Christian  County.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

BV>r  years  the  Princeton  High  School  has  exerted  a  marked  and  beneficent 
influence  not  only  in  the  township  in  which  it  is  located  but  in  the  county  and 
adjacent  region.  Its  greatest  work  has  been  in  its  wide  effect  upon  the  masses 
which  have  not  passed  through  its  courses,  and  many  of  whom  have  had  no 
contact  with  it  save  through  the  medium  of  improved  public  opinion.  Standing 
upon  its  record  of  honorable  usefulness,  the  Princeton  High  School  looks  con- 
fidently to  the  future.  The  law  under  which  the  school  has  been  administered 
is  as  follows: 
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AN  ACT  To  Incorporate  the  Princeton  High-School  District. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  general  assembly.  That  all  the  territory  now  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  township  of  Princeton,  in  the  county  of  Bureau  and  State  of  Illinois, 
together  with  such  territory  as  may  be  hereafter  added  thereto,  be,  and  Is 
hereby,  established  a  common  high-school  district,  to  be  kno¥m  as  the  "  Prince- 
ton High-School  District" 

Sec.  2.  The  government,  care,  and  superintendence  of  the  public  higli  schools 
within  said  district,  and  of  the  funds  and  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  be- 
longing to,  and  which  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  or  conveyed  to  said  dis- 
trict, shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education  of  said  high-school  district 

Sec.  3.  The  following-named  i)erson8,  to  wit,  John  H.  Bryant,  Flavel  Bascom, 
Jacob  Gritzman,  Mathew  Trimble,  and  George  O.  Ide,  shall  compose  the  first 
board  of  education  of  said  high-school  district  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified  as  hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  per- 
sons, or  a  majority  of  them,  to  assemble  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  at  the  courthouse  in  said  Bureau  County  and  organize  as  such  board 
of  education  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president  and  one  as  clerk  of  said 
board.  They  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  of  said  high-school  district,  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers,  and  be  governed  in  all  other  respects  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable.  The  said  i)ersons,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number  occasioned  by 
declination,  disqualification,  resignation,  death,  or  removal  from  said  high- 
school  district. 

Sec.  4.  The  persons  composing  said  board  of  education  provided  for  in  the 
third  section  of  this  act  shall  hold  their  ofiice  as  follows :  Two  of  them  until  the 
first  Tuesday  of  June,  1868,  two  until  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1869,  and  the 
fifth  until  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1870.  The  respective  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  said  board  appointed  and  provided  for  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
determined  by  them  at  their  first  meeting  by  casting  lots. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  18(»8,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June 
annually  thereafter  an  election  shall  be  held  to  elect  successor  to  those  members 
whose  terms  of  office  are  then  expiring  and  to  fill  all  vacancies,  if  any,  occurring 
in  said  board  during  the  preceding  year.  The  persons  elected  at  such  annual 
elections  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the 
unfinished  terms  which  they  have  been  elected  to  fill,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  education,  or  the  remaining  members  thereof,  shall 
have  power  to  fill,  until  the  ensuing  annual  election  in  said  high-school  district, 
all  vacancies  in  said  board  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  disqualification, 
failure  to  elect,  or  removal  from  said  district,  and  to  fill  by  appointment  vacan- 
cies among  the  officers  of  said  board  occasioned  by  any  of  the  causes  afore- 
said. The  members  of  said  board  and  the  treasurer  appointed  by  them  shall, 
previous  to  entering  upon  their  official  duties,  take  an  oath,  in  addition  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State,  faithfully  and  Impartially  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

Sec  7.  Notice  of  such  annual  elections  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  said 
board  by  posting  written  or  printed  notices  of  the  time,  places,  and  objects  of 
such  elections  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  district  at  least  10  days 
before  such  elections  are  held,  and  also  "by  publishing  a  similar  notice  In  some 
newspaper  published  in  said  district  by  one  Insertion  at  least  one  week  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  election.  Said  elections  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  place 
for  holding  general  elections  in  said  township,  and  shall  be  by  ballot    The 
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president  of  said  board  and  two  members  thereof,  to  be  selected  by  said  board, 
shall  be  judges,  and  the  clerk  of  said  board  clerk  of  such  elections;  but  If 
any  of  said  officers  shall  fail  to  attend  or  refuse  to  act  the  electors  assembled 
shall  vlTa  voce  choose  three  Judges  and  a  derk  of  the  election.  A  poll  book 
shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk,  registering  the  names  of  the  voters,  and  the  persons 
receiving  the  highest  numl>er  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected.  In  case  of  a 
tie  in  aoy  election  the  Judges  of  election  shall  decide  the  same  by  casting 
lots  OD  the  day  of  election.  Elections  shall  be  opened  at  the  hour  of  10  o^clock 
a.  m.  and  closed  at  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  p.  m.  The  Judges  and  clerk  shall 
certi^r  to  the  board  of  education  the  names  of  the  persons  so  elected  members  of 
said  board*  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes 
each  person  voted  for  received,  and  shall  return  their  certificate  and  said  poll 
book  to  the  said  board  within  10  days  after  such  election. 

Sec.  8.  Said  board  of  education  is  hereby  created  a  body  Corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Board  of  Eklucation  of  the  Princeton  High  School  Dis- 
trict," and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer 
and  be  answered  unto,  in  all  courts  and  places,  contract  and  be  contracted 
witli,  and  have  peri)etual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  may 
alter  or  change  at  pleasure.  Said  board  may  exercise,  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act,  all  the  powers  conferred  on  school  trustees 
of  townships  or  boards  of  directors  of  school  districts  by  any  law  now  in  force 
or  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  receive  and 
hold  in  any  said  corporate  name  all  real  and  personal  property  that  may  be 
conveyed,  given,  or  devised  to  it  for  said  district,  and  in  the  said  corporate 
name  to  dispose  of  and  convey  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  said  district.  All 
conveyances  of  real  estate  made  by  said  board  shall  be  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  president  of  said  board  and  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  and 
by  the  signature  of  the  clerk:  Provided,  That  all  such  conveyances  shall  be 
authorized  by  a  resolution  of  said  board :  And  provided  further^  That  all  sales 
and  conveyances  of  schoolhouses,  buildings,  and  grounds  appurtenant  thereto 
shall  be  first  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  of  said 
district  upon  the  submission  by  said  board  of  the  question  of  such  sale  at  an 
annual  election,  due  notice  having  been  first  given  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
this  act. 

Sbc.  0.  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  the  following  additional  powers : 

First.  It  shall  have  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  regulate  a  high  school, 
with  the  necessary  departments,  within  said  district 

Second.  To  prescribe  by  regulations  the  qualifications  for  admission  into  said 
high  school  and  its  respective  departments  of  persons  residing  in  said  district, 
free  of  charge  for  tuition  therein,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  admission  into 
the  same  of  persons  residing  without  said  district,  upon  such  terms  and  pay- 
ment for  tuition  as  said  board  shall  regulate. 

Third,  To  have  the  custody  and  control  of  all  high-school  property  in  said 
district. 

Fourth,  To  erect,  hire>  or  purchase  buildings  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
such  high  school  and  its  necessary  departments. 

Fifth.  To  buy  or  lease  sites  for  such  high  school  and  its  departments,  with 
its  necessary  grounds. 

Sixth.  To  purchase,  lease,  control,  adorn,  and  improve  playgrounds  or  parks 
adjacent  to  such  high  school  or  its  necessary  departments. 

Seventh,  To  furnish  said  high  school  and  its  departments  with  necessary  fix- 
tures, furniture,  books,  apparatus,  and  librarieSy  and  to  provide  for  the  proper 
care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the  sama 
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Eiffhth.  To  employ  teachers,  determine  their  duties,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  allowed  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  at  any  re^nilar  or  special  meet- 
ing, all  the  members  of  said  board  being  present  at  such  special  meeting,  to 
dismiss  such  teachers  or  any  of  them  for  gross  Immorality,  incompetency,  or 
other  adequate  cause. 

Ninth,  To  direct  what  studies  and  branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught  and 
what  textbooks  shall  be  used  in  said  high  school  and  its  several  departments. 

Tenth,  To  establish  departments  or  different  grades  in  said  high  school  and 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  and  advance- 
ment of  applicants  and  pupils  and  for  the  government  of  said  high  school  and 
its  departments;  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  guilty  of  refractory,  disobedient, 
or  immoral  conduct,  or  possessed  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

Eleventh,  To  appoint  agents  and  servants  to  execute  any  matter  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  said  high-school  district  consistent  with  this  act,  and  for 
their  services  to  pay  them  such  reasonable  compensation  as  said  board  shall 
fix. 

Twelfth,  For  the  purpose  of  building  a  high  school  and  other  school  buildings 
and  additions  thereto  for  the  use  of  said  high-school  district  and  of  repairing 
and  improving  the  same  and  purchasing  real  estate  for  such  buildings,  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  other  objects  contemplated  by  this  act,  or  of  paying  Indebtedness 
contracted  therefor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  board  to  borrow  money  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  per  annum  and  to  issue  bonds  there- 
for in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  which  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  attested  by  the  derk  and  seal  of  said  board. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  maintain  said  high  school  and 
its  departments,  and  to  pa^r  all  expenses  of  said  district,  of  every  description, 
for  each  school  year,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  needed  at  any 
time  for  the  purposes  of  purchasing,  leasing,  or  improving  grounds  for  said 
high  school  objects,  or  of  purchasing,  leasing,  building,  finishing,  repairing^, 
improving,  or  extending  their  said  schoolhouses,  or  of  procuring  furniture, 
libraries,  and  apparatus,  or  of  paying  the  indebtedness  of  said  high-school 
district  Said  board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  levy  taxes  upon 
all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  property  in  said  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  said  amounts  so  determined  by  it  Said  board  shall  designate  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  maintenance  and  expenses  of  said  high 
{School  and  its  departments  for  each  school  year,  as  aforesaid,  "school  tax'*; 
and  the  amount  required  for  any  of  the  other  purposes  specified  in  this  section, 
said  board  shall  designate  "schoolhouse  tax."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
board  to  ascertain,  at  any  meeting  prior  to  the  second  Monday  of  September, 
annually,  the  rate  per  cent  upon  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  said  high-school  district  for  State  and  other  purposes  for  that  year,  needed 
to  be  levied  to  raise  the  amount  of  ** school  tax"  determined  upon,  and  what 
rate  per  cent  upon  the  same  will  be  needed  to  raise  the  amount  of  '*  schoolhouse 
tax  "  determined  upon ;  which  rat  eor  rotes  shall  be  certified  by  the  president 
and  attested  by  the  clerk  of  said  board,  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  of  said  Bureau  County  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  September, 
annually.  The  certificate  or  certificates  so  made  may  be  in  the  following  form, 
as  near  as  may  be:  "The  board  of  education  of  the  Princeton  high-school 

district  requires  the  rate  of per  cent  on  the  dollar  to  be  levied  on  the 

taxable  property  of  said  district,  for  the  year ,  for  the  purpose  of  school 

tax  (or  schoolhouse  tax,  as  the  case  may  be).    Dated  this day  of , 

18—    A.  B.,  president    Attest :  C.  D.,  clerk."    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
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of  said  county  court  to  extend  the  tax  or  taxes  so  certified  to  him  In  one 
coluinD,  under  the  name  of  "high-school  tax,"  according  to  said  rate  or  rates 
npon  the  book  for  that  year  of  the  collector  of  taxes  for  the  territory  em- 
braced in  said  bigh-school  district;  and  the  said  taxes  shall  be  collected  as 
other  taxes  are  or  may  be,  and,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over,  on  demand, 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  district.  The  said  county  clerk  and  collector  shall 
nc&ye  for  tlieir  services  the  same  compensation  as  now  is  or  may  be  provided 
for  extending  and  collecting  district  school  taxes.  It  is,  however,  provided 
that  the  rate  to  be  levied  In  any  one  year  for  school  tax  shall  not  exceed  3  per 
cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  said  district,  and 
that  the  rate  to  be  levied  in  any  one  year  for  schoolhouse  tax  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  on  said  valuation. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  in  each 
month  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  rules  of  said  board. 
Said  board  shall  make,  from  time  to  time,  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for 
its  o^m  government  and  that  of  all  officers,  teachers,  and  agents  elected  or 
appointed  by  said  board,  and  for  the  custody,  control,  care,  and  management 
of  the  school's  funds  and  property  belonging  at  any  time  to  said  district 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall,  annually,  at  its  stated  meeting  in  July,  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  clerk,  both  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  said  board,  and  who  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year.  Said  board  shall  also,  at  said  meeting,  appoint 
a  treasurer  of  said  high-school  district,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  said 
board,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  said  board.  The 
president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  perform  all  other  duties  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  said  board.  The  clerk  shall  record  the  proceedings  of 
all  meetings,  the  result  of  all  elections  held  under  this  act,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  said  board.  The  said  record  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  attested  by  the  clerk;  and  the  same,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  under 
the  hand  of  said  clerk  and  the  seal  of  said  board,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  proceedings  of  said  board  in  all  courts  and  places.  Said  board  may 
adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  the  president,  or  any  two  members  thereof, 
may  call  special  meetings,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  rules  of 
said  board  shall  provide.  Three  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a 
qaorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  or 
clerk,  the  board  may  appoint  a  president  or  clerk  pro  tem. 

Sec.  13.  Said  board  of  education  may  make  such  rules  concerning  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer  and  the  disposition  of  the  funds  and  other  property  in  his  custody 
as  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  act 

Sec.  14.  The  treasurer  of  said  high-school  district  shall  execute,  within  10  days 
from  his  appointment,  a  bond,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  securities, 
to  be  approved  by  said  board,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  by  the 
clerk,  shall  be  made  payable  to  said  board  in  a  penalty  to  be  fixed  by  said 
board,  and  conditioned  that  he  will  safely  keep,  and,  from  time  to  time  pay 
over,  upon  the  order  of  said  board,  all  moneys  and  effects  which  shall  come 
into  his  hands  or  under  his  control  as  such  treasurer,  and  will  deliver  over 
to  his  successor  in  office  all  books,  papers,  securities,  property,  and  moneys 
remaining  in  his  hands,  and  belonging  to  said  district,  and  will  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  law  and  the  rules  made  by  said 
board  from  time  to  time.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  treasurer  to  receive  and 
keep  all  moneys  due  and  payable  to  said  district  He  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him,  in  a  record  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  pay  out  no  moneys  or  other  effects  excepting  on  the  order 
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of  said  board.  He  shall  retain  vouchers  for  all  moneys  so  {Mild  out,  and  shall 
receive  upon  all  moneys  paid  out  on  such  orders  a  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  said  board, 
not  exceeding  2  per  cent  He  shall  settle  his  accounts  with  said  board  at  tlie 
August  meeting  in  each  year,  and  shall  produce  his  books  and  papers  to  said 
board  whenever  required  so  to  do.  All  orders  on  said  treasurer  shall  state 
for  what  purpose  issued,  shall  be  signed  by  t^e  president,  and  registered  and 
attested  by  the  clerk  of  said  board. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  said  board,  or  to 
vote  at  any  election  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  to  act  as  Judge  or  clerk  of  such 
election,  unless  he  shall  be  a  resident  of  said  district  and  have  the  qualifications 
of  an  elector  at  township  elections 

Sec.  16.,  The  said  board  of  education  is  hereby  made  the  successors  in  office 
of  the  directors  of  the  high-school  district  organized  in  tlie  said  township  of 
Princeton,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  High  School  District  of  Princeton,'* 
which  said  last-named  district  is  hereby  merged  in  the  high-school  district  created 
by  this  act.  All  high-school  buildings,  property,  and  real  estate  belonging  to  said 
high-school  district  of  Princeton  are  hereby  conveyed  to  and  vested  in  said  board 
of  education  and  its  successors  in  office,  in  fee  simple,  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  this  act.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  schools  of  said 
township  to  execute  and  deliver  to  said  board  of  education  all  conveyances  requl- 
/  site  to  perfect,  in  said  board  of  education,  the  title  to  all  real  estate  now  held  io 
trust  by  said  trustees  for  the  said  high-school  district  of  Princeton. 

Sec.  17.  The  said  l)oard  of  education  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  her^y 
directed,  to  ratify,  assume,  and  carry  out  all  contracts  made  and  entered  into  by 
said  directors,  on  l>ehalf  of  said  district  for  building  and  other  school  objects, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such  contracts,  shall  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds 
as  provided  in  this  act 

Sec.  18.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  common-school  districts  in  said  township,  or  the  control  and  con- 
duct of  the  same  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  shall  be  In  force  from  and 
after  its  passage, 

Aiq;>roved,  February  5,  1867. 

The  first  graduating  class  (1870)  of  the  school  organized  under 
this  special  charter  had  a  membership  of  15.  During  the  49  years 
ending  June,  1916,  there  have  passed  out  of  the  school  1,065  gradu- 
ates. 

As  already  noted,  the  Princeton  charter  was,  in  substance,  enacted 
into  a  general  statute  in  1872,  when  a  general  revision  of  the  school 
laws  of  Illinois  was  made.  An  amendment  enacted  in  1879  provided 
a  means  of  discontinuing  high-school  districts  of  this  type  by  vote 
of  the  people.  Other  minor  amendments  were  enacted  in  1891,  1897, 
and  1901,  respectively. 

A  special  commission  in  1909  recodified  the  laws  governing  schools 
and  their  establishment.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate,  however,  that 
much  serious  thought  was,  at  that  time,  given  to  the  township  high- 
school  law.  As  a  result  of  this  codification  and  the  previous  amend- 
ments, the  law  now  reads  as  follows : 
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Township  High  Schools. 

86.'  Upon  petition  of  50  or  more  legal  voters  of  any  school  township,  filed 
with  the  treasurer  at  least  15  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  trustees, 
it  sbalJ  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  give  notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  at 
the  next  regular  election  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  voting  "for"  or 
"Against  **  the  proposition  to  establish  a  township  high  school.  Notices  of  such 
dection  shall  be  posted  in  at  least  10  of  the  most  public  places  throughout  the 
township  for  at  least  10  days  before  the  day  of  such  regular  election  and  may 
be  in  the  following  form: 

Notice  of  Election. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Saturday,  the day  of  April,  1 ,  an 

election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against " 

the  propoeltlon  to  establish  a  township  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  township 

Damber ,  range  number .   The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock 

—  m.,  and  closed  at o'clock  —  m( 

A B , 

Township  Treasurer. 

The  ballots  of  such  election  shall  be  canvassed  as  in  other  elections,  and 
may  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  whom  the  voter  desires 
for  trustee  or  trustees  of  schools.    . 

86.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  establishing  a  town- 
slilp  hlgli  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  schools  to  call  a  special 
election  on  any  Saturday  within  60  days,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  town- 
ship bigb-school  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  five  members,  notice  of  wlilch 
election  shall  be  given  for  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools.    The  members  elected  shall  determine  by 
lot,  at  their  first  meeting,  the  length  of  term  each  Is  to  serve.    Two  of  the 
m^nbers  shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  for^two  years,  and  one  for  three  years 
from  the  second  Saturday  of  April  next  preceding  their  election.    At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member  or  members,  a  successor  or  suc- 
cessors sbaU  be  elected,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  three  years,  which  sub- 
sequent election  shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Section  of  trustees  of  schools. '  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  board  shall  call  an 
election  without  delay,  to  be  held  on  any  Saturday.    Within  10  days  after  this 
election  the  members  of  the  township  high-school  board  of  education  shall  meet 
and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president,  and  by  electing  a 
Kcretary.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  high-school  board  of  education  to  estab- 
lish, at  some  central  point  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the 
townsliip,  a  high  school  for  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

87.  Two  or  more  adjoining  townships,  or  two  or  more  adjoining  districts, 
whether  in  the  same  or  difi!erent  townships,  may,  upon  petition  of  at  least  50 
legal  voters  in  each  of  the  townships  or  school  districts,  or  if  a  school  district 
contains  fewer  than  150  voters,  then  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  legal  voters 
of  such  district,  and  upon  an  affirmative  vote  in  each  of  such  townships  or 
districts,  at  an  election  held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  85  of  this 
act,  establish  and  maintain  in  the  manner  provided  for  township  high  schools, 
a  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  described  in 
such  petition. 

^The  numbers  are  section  numbers  of  the  General  School  Law. 
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88.  The  inhabitants  of  any  territory  composed  of  parts  of  adjoining  town- 
ships, who  are  now  maintaining  a  high  school  and  who  have  elected  a  board 
of  education,  may  create  such  territory  into  a  high-school  district  by  a  petition 
signed  by  50  legal  voters  of  such  district  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  such  dis- 
trict, and  may  elect  a  board  of  education  therefor,  as  in  other  highnschool  dis- 
tricts. When  part  of  a  township  has  been  included  in  a  high-school  district 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  remainder  of  such  township 
not  included  in  any  high-school  district,  shall  constitute  a  township  for  high- 
school  purposes. 

80.  Any  school  district  having  a  population  of  2,000  Inhabitants  or  more  may, 
in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  township 
high  school,  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  such  school  district,  and  elect  a  board  of  education  therefor  with 
the  same  powers  conferred  on  township  high-school  boards  of  education.  The 
territory  of  such  district  when  so  organized  for  high-school  purposes  shall  con- 
stitute a  high-school  district  for  high-school  purposes  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  common-school  district  having  the  same  boundaries,  and  the  high- 
school  board  of  education  of  such  high-school  district  shall  have  the  same 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  establish  and  maintain  high  schools  as  township  high- 
school  boards  of  education  organized  under  this  act  possess,  and  such  taxes 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  by  section  189  of  this 
act.  All  school  districts  which  have  heretofore  organized  under  this  section, 
elected  a  high-school  board  of  education,  and  are  maintaining  a  high  school, 
shall  be  regarded  as  high-school  districts  distinct  and  separate  from  the  common- 
school  district  having  the  same  boundaries,  shall  have  the  same  power  of 
taxation  as  township  high-school  boards  of  education  organized  under  this  act. 
A  township  or  part  of  a  township  in  which  there  is  no  township  high  school 
may  be  annexed  to  an  adjacent  high-school  district  organized  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  near  as  may  be  as  is  provided  in  sections  04,  95, 
and  96  of  this  act  for  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a  township  In  which  a 
high  school  has  been  established. 

90.  When  any  city  in  this  State  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000 
and  not  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  lies  witliin  two  or  more  townships  that 
township  in  which  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  reside  shall,  with 
the  city,  constitute  under  tliis  act  a  school  township  for  high-school  purposes. 

91.  For  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses,. supporting  the  school,  and  pay- 
ing other  necessary  exi)enses  the  territory  for  the  benefit  of  which  a  high 
school  is  established  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  school  district,  and  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  in  all  respects  have 
the  power  and  discharge  the  duties  of  school  directors  for  such  district. 

92.  When  any  district  desires  to  discontinue  the  high  school,  the  treasurer, 
upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  filed  at  least 

15  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools  with  the  treasurer 
of  such  district,  shall  give  notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  the 
regular  election  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against  *'  the 
proposition  to  discontinue  the  township  high  school,  which  notice  shall  be  given 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  In  substantially  the 
same  form,  as  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  85  of  this  act.  The  ballots  for 
such  election  shall  be  canvassed  In  the  manner  provided  for  in  section  85  of 
this  act.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  shall  be  In  favor  of  dis- 
continuing the  high  school,  the  trustees  of  schools  shall  surrender  the  assets  of 
the  high  school  to  tlie  district  fund  of  the  township  or  townships  interested  In 
proportion  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  townships  or  parts  of  townships  com- 
prising such  district. 
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83b  When  any  township  in  any  county  under  township  organization  shall 
contain  two  political  towns  divided  by  a  navigable  stream,  as  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  city  of  not  less  than  1,000  nor  more 
Uhui  100,000  inhabitants,  each  town  shall  constitute  a  township  under  this  act 
for  high-scHool  purposes. 

94.  A  township  or  part  of  a  township  in  which  there  is  no  township  high 
school  may  be  annexed,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  an  adjacent 
township  In  whldi  a  township  high  school  has  been  established.  Upon  petition 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  and  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  annexation  is  desired,  filed  with  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
townships  at  least  15  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools, 
the  reeqpective  treasurers  shall  give  notice  to  the  voters  concerned  that  an  elec- 
tion for  or  against  annexing  the  township  or  part  of  a  township,  as  the  case 
may  be,  wUI  be  held  at  the  next  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools  in  each 
township  by  ix>stlng  notices  of  such  election  in  at  least  10  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  and  in  the  adjacent  township,  at  least  10 
days  before  the  date  of  such  regular  election.  Such  notice  may  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  to  wit: 

HioH-ScHOOL  Annexation. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Saturday,  the day  of  April,  19 — ,  an 

election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against " 

the  proposition  to  annex  for  township  high-school  purposes  the  following  terri- 
tory, to  wit  (here  insert  the  number  and  range  of  the  township  when  the  whole 
township  is  to  be  annexed,  or  when  part  of  said  township  is  to  be  annexed  insert 
the  said  part  of  said  township),  to  township  No. ,  range  No. (town- 
ship having  an  established  high  school). 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock  m.  and  closed  at o'clock 

m. 

A B , 

Treasurer. 

When  less  than  the  whole  of  a  township  is  to  be  annexed  only  the  voters  In 
the  territory  to  be  annexed  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  trustees  of 
schools  shall  provide  a  voting  place  for  that  territory  and  the  judges  and  clerks 
of  such  election. 

96.  If  petitions  request  the  township  treasurers,  respectively,  to  submit  said 
question  at  a  special  election,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurers  to 
call  the  respective  elections,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sections,  for  some 
day  and  hour  not  exceeding  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition ; 
and  to  give  at  least  10  days'  notice  of  the  election,  In  which  event  the  polls 
of  the  election  shall  be  open  in  at  least  two  polling  places  and  for  at  least  four 
consecutive  hours,  and  the  polling  places  in  the  resi^ective  townships  shall  be 
designated  and  fixed  by  the  treasurers  respectively.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  township  having  an  established  high  school,  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed  shall  be  In  favor  of  the  proposition, 
the  township  or  territory,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  and  become  so  annexed, 
and  the  property  in  such  township  or  territory  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to 
taxation  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  township  high  school,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  any  bonded  indebtedness  of  such  township  high  school, 
and  Interest  thereon,  thereafter  falling  due,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  provided  by  law  for  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  property  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  township  high  schools.  The  taxes  collected  from  such 
iowDshlp  or  territcnry  annexed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  township 
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88.  The  inhabitants  of  any  territory  composed  of  parts  of  adjoining 
sihips,  who  are  now  maintaining  a  higli  school  and  who  have  elected  a 
of  education,  may  create  such  territory  into  a  high-school  district  by  a  pf 
signed  by  50  legal  voters  of  such  district  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  su< 
trict,  and  may  elect  a  board  of  education  thwefor,  as  in  other  high-echo 
tricts.  When  part  of  a  township  has  been  included  in  a  high-school  d 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  remainder  of  such  tov 
not  included  in  any  high-«chool  district,  shall  constitute  a  township  for 
school  purposes. 

89.  Any  school  district  having  a  population  of  2,000  Inhabitants  or  more 
in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  tow 
high  school,  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  tt 
habitants  of  such  school  district,  and  elect  a  board  of  education  therefor 
the  same  powers  conferred  on  township  high-school  boards  of  education. 
territory  of  such  district  when  so  organized  for  high-school  purposes  shal 
stitute  a  high-school  district  for  high-school  purposes  distinct  and   sep 
from  the  common-school  district  having  the  same  boundaries,  and  the 
school  board  of  education  of  such  high-school  district  shall  have   the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  establish  and  maintain  high  schools  as  township 
school  boards  of  education  organized  under  this  act  possess,  and  such  * 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  by  section  189  oi 
act.    All  school  districts  which  have  heretofore  organized  under  this  se 
eiected  a  high-school  board  of  education,  and  are  maintaining  a  high  9 
shall  be  regarded  as  high-school  districts  distinct  and  separate  from  the  con 
'school  district  having  the  same  boundaries,  shall  have  the  same  pow 
taxation  as  township  high-school  boards  of  education  organized  under  thl 
A  township  or  part  of  a  township  in  which  there  is  no  township  high  fi 
may  be  annexed  to  an  adjacent  high-school  district  organized  under  thi 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  near  as  may  be  as  is  provided  in  sections  fl 
and  96  of  this  act  for  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a  township  in  w^b 
high  school  has  been  established. 

90.  When  any  city  in  tliis  State  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
and  not  exceeding  100,000  Inhabitants  lies  within  two  or  more  townshipj 
township  in  which  a  majority  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city  reside  shall, 
the  city,  constitute  under  this  act  a  school  township  for  high-school  purpo 

91.  For  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses,,  supiwr  ting  the  school,  anc 

ing  other  necessary  expenses  the  territory  for  the  benefit  of  which  a  **.©** 
school  is  established  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  school  district,  and  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  in  all  respects  have 
the  power  and  discharge  the  duties  of  school  directors  for  such  district. 

92.  When  any  district  desires  to  discontinue  the  high  school,  the  treasurer, 
upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  let?al  voters  of  the  district,  filed  at  least 

15  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools  with  the  treasurer 
of  such  district,  shall  give  notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  the 
regular  election  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against "  the 
proposition  to  discontinue  the  township  high  school,  which  notice  shall  be  given 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  substantially  the 
same  form,  as  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  85  of  this  act.  The  ballots  for 
such  election  shall  be  canvassed  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  section  85  of 
this  act  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  shall  be  In  favor  of  dis- 
continuing the  high  school,  the  trustees  of  schools  shall  surrender  the  assets  of 
the  high  school  to  the  district  fund  of  the  township  or  townships  interested  in 
proportion  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  townships  or  parts  of  townships  com- 
prising such  district. 
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d3L  When  any  township  in  any  county  under  township  organization  shall 
contain  two  political  towns  divided  by  a  navigable  stream,  as  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  city  of  not  less  than  1,000  nor  more 
than  100,000  Inhabitants,  each  to\ini  shall  constitute  a  township  under  this  act 
for  hlgh-scHooI  purposes. 

91  A  township  or  part  of  a  township  In  which  there  Is  no  township  high 
aciiool  may  be  annexed,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  an  adjacent 
township  in  which  a  township  high  school  has  been  established.  Upon  petition 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  and  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  annexation  is  desired,  filed  with  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
townships  at  least  15  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools, 
the  respective  treasurers  shall  give  notice  to  the  voters  concerned  that  an  elec- 
tion for  or  against  annexing  the  township  or  part  of  a  township,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  be  held  at  the  next  regular  election  of  trustees  of  schools  in  each 
townsh^  by  posting  notices  of  such  election  in  at  least  10  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  and  In  the  adjacent  township,  at  least  10 
days  before  the  date  of  such  regular  election.  Such  notice  may  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  to  wit: 

High-School  Annexation. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Saturday,  the day  of  April,  19 — ,  an 

election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against " 

the  proposition  to  annex  for  township  high-school  purposes  the  following  terri- 
tory, to  wit  (here  Insert  the  number  and  range  of  the  township  when  the  whole 
township  is  to  be  annexed,  or  when  part  of  said  township  is  to  be  annexed  Insert 

the  said  part  of  said  township),  to  township  No. ,  range  No.  (town- 

^Ip  having  an  established  high  school). 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock m.  and  closed  at o'clock 

m. 

A B , 

Treasurer. 

When  less  than  the  whole  of  a  township  is  to  be  annexed  only  the  voters  in 
the  territory  to  be  annexed  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  trustees  of 
schools  shall  provide  a  voting  place  for  that  territory  and  the  judges  and  clerks 
of  such  election. 

95.  If  ];)etltions  request  the  township  treasurers,  respectively,  to  submit  said 
4]iiestion  at  a  special  election,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurers  to 
call  the  respective  elections,  as  provided  in  tlie  foregoing  sections,  for  some 
day  and  hour  not  exceeding  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition ; 
cod  to  give  at  least  10  days'  notice  of  the  election,  in  which  event  the  polls 
of  the  election  shall  be  open  in  at  least  two  polling  places  and  for  at  least  four 
consecutive  hours,  and  the  polling  places  in  the  resi)ective  townships  shall  be 
designated  and  fixed  by  the  treasurers  resi)ectlvely.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  township  having  an  established  high  school,  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  territory  to  be  annexed  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
the  township  or  territory,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  and  become  so  annexed, 
and  the  property  In  such  township  or  territory  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to 
taxation  for  the  8upi)crt  and  maintenance  of  the  township  high  school,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  any  bonded  indebtedness  of  such  township  high  school, 
and  interest  thereon,  thereafter  falling  due,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  property  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  township  high  schools.  The  taxes  collected  from  such 
township  or  territory  annexed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  township 
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IMUt  of  the  territory  described  in  the  petition  is  situated,  shall  forthwith 
order  an  election  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "  or  "  against "  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  township  high  school,  by  posting  notices  for  at  least 
10  dnys  in  10  of  the  most  public  places  throughout  the  township  or  territory, 
which  notices  may  be  substantially  as  follows: 

Notice  of  Eisction. 

Notice  is  hereby  givoi  tliat  on the day  of ,  1 ,  an  election 

will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  voting  "  for  "or  "  against "  -the  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  township  hi|^  sdiool  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 

towndiip  (or  territory) .    The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock m., 

and  closed  at o'clock m. 

A B , 

Cwi/nty  Superintendent. 

In  townships  divided  equally  by  county  lines,  the  elections  shall  be  in 
chaige  of  tlie  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  sixteenth 
section  is  situated. 

3.  The  elections  required  by  this  act  shall  be  conducted  by  the  trustees  of 
sdioois,  boards  of  education,  or  boards  of  directors  designated  by  the  county 
snpeiintaident  of  schools,  to  whom  all  returns  shall  be  made  within  five  days. 
The  ballot  shall  be  in  substantially  the  following  form,  to  wit : 


For  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school. 


Against  the  establishment  of  a  tovniship  high  school. 


The  voter  shall  make  an  X  or  cross  mark  in  the  square  following  and  oppo- 
site the  proposition  favored,  and  the  ballot  shall  be  so  counted. 

i.  If  a  majority  of  the  vptes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  establishing  a  township 
Ugh  school,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  forthwith  order  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  within  90  days,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  township  high- 
ft'bool  board  of  education  to  consist  of  a  president  and  six  members,  by  posting 
iM>ticea  for  at  least  10  days  in  10  of  the  most  public  places  throughout  the 
township  or  territory,  which  notices  may  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Notice  of  ESlbction. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on the day  of an  election  will  be 

held  at for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  township  high-school  board  of  educa- 

tioii,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  six  members.     The  polls  will  be  opened 

•t  ■ o'clock m.,  and  dosed  at o'clock m. 

A B , 

County  Superintendent 

Two  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and 
two  for  three  years,  and  each  year  thereafter  two  members  shall  be  elected 
to  a^rve  for  three  years.  The  president  shall  be  elected  annually.  All  subse- 
quent elections  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  annually. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  high  school,  the  township  or  territory 
jGor  the  benefit  of  which  a  high  school  is  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  district,  and  the  board  of  edacation  thereof 
shall,  in  all  respects,  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  boards  of 
education  elected  under  the  general  school  law. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  any  contiguous  and  compact  territory,  whether 
in  the  same  or  different  townships,  upon  a  petition  sierned  by  at  least  50 
legal  voters  and  an  afllrmatiTe  vote  in  such  territory,  may  establish,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  this  act,  a  township  high  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  described  in  the  petition. 

7.  A  school  district  or  any  part  thereof  adjoining  a  hl^-ecbool  district 
organlssed  pursuant  to  this  act  may  be  annexed  to  such  high-school  district 
and  become  a  part  thereof  by  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the  boards  In 
each  district  Before  the  resolution  shall  take  effect,  however,  the  proposition 
shall  be  submitted,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  territory  desiring  annexation,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be 
required  in  order  to  adopt  such  resolution. 

Approved,  June  6, 1911/ 

By  an  act  approved  June  26,  1915,  section  8  was  added,  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  8.  When  any  entire  high-school  district  desires  to  discontinue  the  town- 
ship high  school  the  county  superintendent,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  petition  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  said  district  shall  forthwith  order  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
"  for  **  or  **  against "  the  proposition  to  discontinue  the  township  high  school. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election  ehall  be  in  f avof  of  discontinuing 
the  township  high  school,  the  county  superintendent  shall  direct  the  high-schooi 
board  of  education  to  discharge  all  outstanding  obligations  and  to  distribute  the 
remainder  of  the  assets  of  the  high-school  district  to  the  underlying  districts 
and  parts  of  districts  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property 
of  such  districts  and  parts  of  districts :  Provided,  That  an  election  to  discontinue 
the  township  high  school  shaU  not  be  called  within  the  period  of  two  years 
from  the  establislmient  of  such  township  high  school,  nor  within  a  period  of  two 
years  following  any  such  election  called  to  discontinue  the  townalUp  high  school. 
When  a  township  liigh  school  shall  be  discontinued  by  an  order  of  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  the  assets  of  the  high-school  district  shall  be  distributed 
in  the  manner  provided  by  this  section. 

This  law  is  seen  to  differ  from  the  original  township  law  in  that 
the  administration  of  steps  in  organiaztion  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  It  is  no  longer  a  township 
law,  correctly  speaking,  but  a  union  district  or  community  high- 
school  law. 

The  act  evidently  provides  for  two  different  types  of  districts. 
The  first  has  for  its  nucleus  a  township  containing  an  organized 
district  in  a  city  under  the  definition  of  Illinois  law.  The  second, 
under  section  6,  permits  the  organization  of  any  "contiguous  and 
compact  territory  "  into  a  district  for  high-school  purposes. 

>  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  rendered  at  its  October, 
1916,  session  the  law  of  1911  as  given  above  was  declared  unconstitutlonaL  This 
decision  affected  nearly  200  organised  districts.  In  an  addendnm  by  the  coart  it  was 
vtated  that  these  districts,  where  organised  and  in  opermtioa,  might  presomably  be 
considered  as  de  facto  districts. 
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THE  NEW  HIGH-SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1917. 

Fortunately  the  State  legislature  has  this  year  passed  a  new 
law  for  community  high  schools  as  an  amendment  to  the  general 
school  law  which  is,  in  many  ways,  superior  to  the  law  of  1911.  This 
new  law  not  only  provides  for  the  organization  of  high-school  dis- 
tricts but  also  creates  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  paying  high-school 
tuiticm.  This  tuition-paying  district  includes  all  the  non-high-school 
territory  of  a  county.  The  law  also  provides  for  an  ex  officio  county 
board  whose  function  is  to  readjust  high-school  district  boundaries. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  new  law : 

AN  ACT  To  amend  eectloiis  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  98,  94,  96,  and  96  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,**  approved  and  in  force  June 
12,  1909,  aa  sabsequently  amended,  and  to  repeal  conflicting  statntes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  general  assembly:  That  sections  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  and  96 
of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools," 
approTed  and  in  force  June  12,  1909,  as  sabsequently  amended,  be  amended  so 
that  said  sections  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  88.  The  inhabitants  of  any  territory  composed  of  parts  of  adjoining 
townships  or  of  a  congressional  township  and  parts  of  one  or  more  adjoining 
townships  may  create  such  territory  into  a  high-school  district  by  a  petition 
signed  by  at  least  50  legal  voters  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  such  territory,  and 
may  elect  a  board  of  education  therefor,  as  in  other  high-school  districts.  When 
port  of  a  township  has  been  included  in  .any  high-school  district  pursuant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  remainder  of  such  township,  not  included 
in  any  high-sdhool  district,  shall  constitute  a  township  for  high-school  purposes. 

^  When  any  city  in  this  State  liaving  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000  and 
not  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  lies  within  two  or  more  townships,  that  town- 
ship in  which  a  majority  of  the  inl^abiants  of  the  city  reside  shall,  with  the 
city,  constitute  under  this  act  a  school  township  for  liigh-school  purposes. 

''When  any  township  in  any  county  under  township  organization  shall  con- 
tain two  political  towns  divided  by  an  unbridged  navigable  stream  as  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  city  of  not  less  tlian 
1,000  nor  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants,  each  town  shall  constitute  a  township 
nnder  this  act  for  high-school  purposes. 

**  Sec.  89.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  50  or  more  legal  voters 
residing  in  any  compact  and  contiguous  territory  described  in  said  petition, 
whether  in  the  same  or  different  townships,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  county .  in  which  the  territory  or  the  greater  part  thereof 
described  in  the  petition  is  situated  shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  *for'  or  'against'  the  proposition  to  establish  a  com- 
munity high  school,  by  posting  notices  for  at  least  10  days  in  10  of  the  most 
public  places  throughout  the  territory  described  in  the  petition,  which  notices 
may  be  substantially  in  the  following  form: 


"  NOTICE  OF  ELECTION. 


"  Notice  is  herrtjy  given  that  on the day  of ,  19 — ,  an 

election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  voting  for  or  against  the 

pnq;)osition  to  establish  a  community  Mgh  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  following  described  territory:  ,    The  polls  to  be  opened  at 

o'clock  —  UL  and  dosed  at o'clock  —  m. 

"A B , 

*' County  Superintendent 

**  Said  community  high-school  district  shall  be  formed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
about  a  conununity  center,  and  have  sufficient  territory,  assessed  valuation, 
and  prospective  high-school  pupils  to  form  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  hig^ 
school,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  before 
calling  the  election  to  consider  the  form,  size,  and  assessed  valuation  of  the 
proposed  high-school  district  and  the  number  of  prospective  high-school  pupils 
in  the  same,  and  if  in  his  judgment  the  proposed  district  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  heretofore  specified  in  this  section  he  may  refer  the  petition 
back  to  the  petitioners  with  recommendations  as  to  changes  before  he  calls  the 
election,  or  he  may  deny  the  prayer  of  the  petition :  Provided^  Tiowever,  That 
in  forming  these  high-school  districts,  existing  school  districts  shall  not  be 
divided  by  high-school  district  boundaries,  except  where,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  proposed  high-school  district  lies,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
pact and  satisfactory  high-school  district 

*'  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  shall  be  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing a  community  high  school,  the  county  superintendent  shall  forthwith  order 
an  election  to  be  held  within  30  days  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  community 
high-school  board  of  education  to  consist  of  five  members.  The  members  elected 
shall  determine  by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  the  length  of  term  each  is  to  serve. 
Two  of  the  members  shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
three  years,  from  the  third  Saturday  of  April  next  preceding  their  election. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ofllce  of  any  member  or  members  the  successor 
or  successors  shall  be  elected,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  three  years,  which 
subsequent  election  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in  April.  The  manner 
of  holding  elections  shall  be  governed  by  sections  126  and  126a  of  the  general 
school  law.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the  remaining  members  shall  fill  said  vacancy 
by  appointment  until  the  next  regular  election.  Within  10  days  after  their 
election  the  members  of  the  community  high-school  board  of  education  shall 
meet  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president  and  by  electing  a 
secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  education  to  establish  at  some 
central  point  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  a  com- 
munity high  school  providing  for  four  years  of  high-school  work :  Provided  how- 
ever.  That  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  shall  be  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  community  high  school  there  shall  not  be  another  election 
held  for  a  like  purpose  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  expense  of  all  elections 
called  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county. 

"Sec.  90.  An  ex  officio  board  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  county  judge,  and  county  clerk  may  in  its  discretion  change  the 
boundaries  of  any  township  or  community  high-school  districts  so  as — 

"First.  To  detach  territory  from  one  high-school  district  and  add  the  same 
to  another  high-school  district  when  petitioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters 
residing  within  the  territory  described  in  the  petition  asking  that  said  territory 
be  detached  from  one  high-school  district  and  added  to  an  adjacent  high-school 
district,  or  when  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  high- 
school  district. 

**  Second.  To  create  a  community  high-school  district  from  territory  belong- 
ing to  one  or  more  high-school  districts  when  i)etltioned  by  two-thirds  of  the 
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legal  Toters  residing  within  the  territory  described  in  the  petition  asking  that 
sadi  territory  be  created  into  a  new  conminnity  liigh-school  district. 

"Third.  To  detach  territory  from  a  liigh-school  district  and  add  the  same 
to  a  nonhig^-school  district  when  petitioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters 
residing  within  such  territory. 

"  Fourth.  To  annex  territory  not  within  a  liii^-school  district  to  a  high-school 
district  upon  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  residing  within  such 
territory. 

"  Fiftb.  To  create  a  community  high-school  district  from  territory  belonging 
to  aae  or  more  high-school  districts,  together  with  territory  from  a  nonhigh- 
school  district  when  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  residing  within 
e^ch  of  respective  districts  and  nonhigh-school  territory  above  described. 

''If  the  districts  involved  in  the  change  of  boundaries  lie  in  two  or  more 
counties  the  change  may  be  made  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  ex  officio 
boards  of  said  counties. 

**  In  all  cases  involving  the  change  of  boundary  of  high-school  districts  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  on  appeal,  shall  have  authority  to  order  a 
change  in  boundaries  of  all  abnormal  high-school  districts  with  a  view  of  mak« 
ing  each  high-school  district  consist  of  compact  and  contiguous  territory  com- 
paratively easy  of  access  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  district  and  to  the  end  that 
Justice  shall  be  done. 

''The  ex  officio  board  vested  with  power  to  change  the  boundaries  of  any 
township  or  community  high-school  district  shall,  after  the  filing  of  any  peti- 
tion as  provided  above,  give  ttdrty  days'  public  notice,  by  posting  in  at  least  five 
public  places  in  each  district  whose  boundaries  are  to  be  affected,  of  a  public 
bearing  upon  soch  petition,  and  at  such  hearing  the  ex  officio  l)eard  shall  hear 
objections,  if  any,  against  such  proposed  change. 

**  Within  ten  days  after  a  high-school  district  has  been  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  after  any  change  is  made  in  the  boundaries  of  any 
lUstrlct  or  districts  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  make  and  file 
with  the  county  clerk  a  map  of  the  high-school  district  or  districts  established 
or  involved  in  any  change  of  boundaries. 

"Within  thirty  days  of  the  election  of  the  board  of  education  of  a  high- 
school  district  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  a  transcript  certified  to  by  him  show- 
ing all  the  ste^  taken  and  proceedings  had  in  the  organization  of  said  high- 
school  district. 

"If  any  highH9chool  district  organized  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  tills 
act,  or  organized  under  any  statute  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  or 
l^alized  by  any  statute,  shall  for  one  year  fail  to  maintain  a  recognized  high 
school  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  ex  officio  board  of  the  county  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  district  lies  to  dissolve  said  high-school  district  and  attach 
the  territory  of  the  district  to  other  high-school  districts,  or  to  nonhigh-school 
districts,  or  in  part  to  both.  All  funds  or  property  of  such  district  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  county  sup^intendent  of  schools  as  provided  in  section  92 
of  this  act 

"  The  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  ex  officio  board  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

"  Sbc.  91.  For  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses,  conducting  and  support- 
ing the  high  school  and  paying  all  necessary  expenses,  the  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  which  a  high  school  is  established  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  all  high-school  districts  organized  under  any  statute  in  force  at  the 
time  of  their  organization,  and  all  high-school  districts  legalized  by  statute, 
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shall  be  regarded  as  school  districts,  and  the  board  of  education  of  each  of 
said  high  school  districts  shall  in  all  respects  have  the  powers  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  boards  of  education  elected  under  the  general  school  law:  Pro- 
vided, fiowever,  That  in  all  elections  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
board  of  education  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  a  suitable  number  of  vot- 
ing precincts  for  the  accommodation  of  voters  of  the  district  in  which  said 
election  is  held,  and  shall  fix  the  boundaries  of  said  precincts,  and  designate 
one  polling  place  in  each,  which  precincts  shall  be  composed  of  contiguous 
territory  in  as  compact  form  as  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  electors 
voting  therein.  Said  board  shall  appoint  two  judges  and  one  derk  for  each 
polling  place,  assigning  so  far  as  practicable  a^  least  one  member  of  such 
board  to  each  polling  place.  Notice  of  all  such  elections  shall  be  in  the  form 
now  prescribed  by  law  and  be  xK>sted  by  the  said  board  of  education  in  at  least 
10  of  the  most  public  places  in  each  of  said  voting  precincts  at  least  10  days 
previous  to  the  day  of  election. 

*'  Sbc.  92.  When  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  community  high-sdiool 
district  desire  to  have  said  district  discontinued,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  said  district  or  the  larger  portion  thereof  la 
situated,  upon  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  90  legal  voters  of  said  district, 
shall  forthwith  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
89  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  voting  for  or  against  the  proposition  of  dis- 
continuing the  high  school  named  in  said  petition.  If  two-third  of  the  ballots 
cast  at  said  election  shall  be  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  high  school,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  direct  the  high-school  board  of  education 
to  discharge  all  outstanding  obligations,  to  distribute  the  remainder  of  the 
assets  of  the  high-school  district  to  the  underlying  school  districts  and  parts 
of  districts  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  of 
such  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts:  Provided,  That  the  election  called 
to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  discontinuing  a  high  school  shall  not  be  called 
within  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  establishment  of  such  high^school 
district,  nor  within  a  period  of  two  years  following  any  such  election  called 
to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  discontinuing  such  high  school.  When  a  high 
school  shall  be  discontinued  by  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the 
assets  of  said  high-school  districts  shall  be  distributed  in  the  manner  provided 
by  this  section. 

"  Sec.  93.  In  each  county  of  the  State,  all  the  territory  of  the  county  not 
included  in  a  township  high-school  district,  or  a  community  high-school  d^trict, 
or  a  district  maintaining  a  recognized  four-year  high  school,  shall  be  organiied 
into  a  nonhigh-school  district  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  all  eighth  grade  graduates  residing  in  such  nonhlgh-school  district, 
including  pupils  attending  a  recognized  two  or  three  year  high  school  conducted 
'by  a  local  school  district.  The  board  of  education  for  said  nonhigh-school 
district  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  The  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  said  board  and  secretary  thereof,  but  he  shall 
have  no  vote.  The  remaining  members  of  the  nonhigh-school  district  board 
shaU  be  elected  as  follows:  On  or  before  August  1,  1917,  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  call  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  of  said  nonhigh-school  district,  and  shall  desig- 
nate a  sufficient  number  of  precincts  and  polling  places  and  select  the  judges 
and  clerks  for  such  election.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  board  the  length  of 
the  term  of  each  of  the  said  three  elected  members  shall  be  determined  by  lot 
One  of  said  members  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years  from  the  third  Saturday  of  April  next  preceding  their  election.  At  the. 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  elected  member  or  members  a  successor 
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or  saceeasors  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  serve  for  three  years.  Each  subse- 
qnoit  election  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Saturday  In  ApriL  In  case  of 
vacancy  in  the  said  board  of  education  the  remaining  members  shall  fill  the 
vacancy  by  appointment  until  the  next  annual  election.  Within  10  days  after 
the  election  the  members  of  said  board  of  education  shall  meet  and  organize 
by  decting  one  of  their  number  president  The  nomination  of  candidates  for 
menibera  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  nonliigh-school  district  shall  be 
made  only  by  petition.  All  nominating  i^itions  shall  be  filed  with  the  county 
snperintendent  of  schools  at  least  15  days  before  the  date  of  election.  All 
petitionB  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  60  legal  voters  of  the  district.  The  names 
of  the  candidates  shall 'be  printed  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  the 
petitions  are  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  first  election 
for  members  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  noiihigh-school  district  shall  be 
held  at  the  polling  places  of  the  district  comprising  the  nonhigh-school  terri- 
tory and  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  district  election  boards  shall  receive  and 
canvass  the  ballots  and  seal  and  mail  them  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  file  the  results  of  said 
election  with  the  county  clerk.  The  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  election  held  for 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  nonhigh-school  dis- 
trict flliall  be  furnished  by  the  county  and  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Voters  shall  make  a  cross  mark  in  the 
square  preceding  the  name  or  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  his  choice  and  the 
ballots  shall  be  so  counted.  At  all  subsequent  elections  in  the  nonhigh-school 
districts  the  vote  shall  be  canvassed  by  the  nonhigh-school  board  and  the 
results  filed  with  the  county  clerk.  The  polling  place  for  subsequent  elections 
in  the  nonhigh-school  district  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  nonhigh-school  district:  The  manner  of  holding  elections  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  sections  126  and  126a  of  the  general  school  law,  except  where  other- 
wise specifically  directed  herein. 

**  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  regarding  the  establishment  of  nonhigh- 
sdiool  districts  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  organization  of  any  territory 
of  such  nonhigh-school  districts,  into  township  or  community  high  school,  school 
districts. 

**  Sec.  94.  The  board  of  education  of  a  nonhigh-school  district  shall  have  the 
f<Aowing  powers  and  it  shall  be  its  duty : 

"  First.  To  levy  a  tax  annually  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  such  nonhigh- 
school  district  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  to  be  ascertained 
lyy  the  last  assessment  for  State  and  county  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  tuition  of  all  eighth-grade  graduates  residing  within  such  nonhigh-school 
district  attending  any  two,  three,  or  four  year  recognized  high  school.  Such 
tax  levy  shall  be  certified  and  returned  to  the  county  clerk  on  or  before  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October.  The  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  and  may  be  In  the  following  form  to  wit : 

''  CEBTIFICATE  OF  TAX  I£VY. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  we  require  the  sum  of  $ to  be  levied  as  a 

special  tax  to  pay  the  tuition  of  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  residing  in  the 

DonhighH9Chool  district  of county,  on  the  equalized  assessed  valuation  of 

the  taxable  property  of  our  nonhigh-school  district. 

••  Signed  this day  of ,  19—. 

"A B , 

"  President, 
"  C D , 


K 


Secretary. 
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"A  failure  to  certify  and  return  the  certlflcate  of  tax  levy  to  the  oonnty 
clerk  in  the  time  required  shall  not  vitiate  the  assessment 

"  Second.  To  Issue  orders  on  the  county  treasurer  on  or  bcSTore  the  first  Tues- 
day of  May  of  each  year  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  eighth-grade  gradu- 
ates residing  within  such  nonhlgh-school  district  attending  a  recognized  high 
school,  provided  such  att^idance  shall  be  certified  to  said  board  by  the  board 
of  education  of  the  high  school  attended.  Such  orders  shall  be  payable  out  of 
any  funds  belonging  to  said  nonhlgh-school  district 

**  Third.  To  make  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

''Fourth.  To  pay  election  expenses  and  other  necescdu^  Incidental  expenses 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  nonhlgh-school  district. 

''Sec.  d5.'The  county  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  nonhlgh-school 
district  of  the  county.  He  shall  receive  and  hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  said 
district  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  upon  lawful  orders  issued  by  the  board  of 
education  of  said  nonhlgh-school  district  He  shall  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  nonhlgh-school  district  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  June  annually  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  belonging  to  said 
district  and  the  balance  on  hand.  He  shall  make  annually  a  -complete  report 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Including  therein  whatever  statistics 
may  be  required  by  the  county  superintendent  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  in  connection  with  the  nonhlgh-school  district  as  are  performed  by  the 
township  treasurers  for  school  districts  as  required  by  the  general  school  law. 

"Sbc  90.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  county  superintend^it  of  schools  any 
hlghHschool  pupU  may  attend  a  recognized  high  school  more  convenient  in  some 
district  other  than  the  high-school  district  in  which  he  resides  and  the  board 
of  education  of  the  high-school  district  in  which  said  pupil  resides  shall  pay  the 
tuition  of  such  pupil :  Provided,  Said  tuition  shall  not  exceed  the  per  capita  cost 
of  maintaining  the  high  school  attended. 

"  Any  eighth-grade  graduate  residing  in  a  nonhlgh-school  district  may  attend 
any  recognized  two,  three,  or  four  year  high  school,  and  his  tuition  shall  be 
paid  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  nonhlgh-school  district  in  which  he  resides. 

"  An  eighth-grade  graduate  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  any  person  of  school 
age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  first  eight  grades  of 
school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promotion  Issued  by  the  home  school 
board,  or  by  passing  an  examination  given  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  or  by  passing  an  examination  given  by  the  school  attended. 

"  A  recognized  high  school  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  any  public  high  school 
providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

"  The  tuition  paid  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
the  high  school  attended,  excluding  therefrom  interest  paid  on  bonded  indebted- 
ness, which  shall  be  computed  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  conducting  and 
maintaining  the  said  high  school  by  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
including  tuition  pupila" 

Sec.  2.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  high-school  privileges  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  eighth  grade,''  approved  June  26, 1913,  in  force  July  1,  1913,  and  all 
other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  amending  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  26,  1917. 

Thus  there  has  developed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  unique  group 
of  strong  high  schools,  several  of  which,  like  the  Princeton,  Joliet, 
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La  Salle-Peru,  Oak  Park,  Evanston^  New  Trier,  Dekalb,  and  others, 
haTe  attained  a  nation-wide  reputation.    In  the  southern  portion 


of  the  State,  where,  under  the  general  school  law,  high  schools  of  any 
consequence  were  practically  impossible,  the  township  and  com- 
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munity  high  school  laws  have  brought  about  the  organization  of  a 
group  of  fine  schools.  Among  these  the  following  are  to  be  found 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools:  Belleville,  Bridgeport,  Centralia,  Collins*, 
ville,  Duquoin,  Flora,  Harrisburg,  Lawrenceville,  Marshall,  Mount 
Vernon,  Murphysboro,  and  Kobinson. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State  which  is  very  rich  as  an  agricul- 
tural district  the  movement  has  been  more  conservative.  Yet  here, 
too,  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  witnessed  very  rapid  develop- 
ments. It  has  remained  for  this  section  to  emphasize  the  idea  of 
organizing  entire  counties,  practically,  into  high-school  districts. 
The  counties  which  have  made  the  most  notable  progress  in  this 
respect  are:  Champaign,  Coles,  Douglas,  Ford,  Iroquois,  Macon, 
Macoupin,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  Sangamon,  Vermilion.  Other  counties 
a  little  to  the  north  of  central  Illinois  which  have  been  largely  or- 
ganized are:  Henry,  Kankakee,  La  Salle,  Livingston,  Woodford. 
Cook  County,  in  the  northeastern  part,  is  the  most  notable  case  out- 
side of  the  central  region.  The  accompanying  maps  and  the  table 
of  distribution  by  counties  will  more  fully  illustrate  this  point.  A 
few  maps  of  counties  most  completely  organized  are  also  presented. 

LIST  OF  TOWNSHIP  AND  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS 

BY  COUNTIES.* 

COUNTIES. 

Adams— Mendon. 

Alexandeiv-Thebes. 

Boone — Capron. 

Bureau — Buda,  Bureau,  Manltus,  Neponset,  Ohio,  Princeton,  Spring  VaUey, 

Tiskilwa. 
CarroU — Savanna. 

Champaign — Dewey,  Homer,  iveBdale,  Longview,  Ludlow,  Rantoul,  Sidney. 
Christian — ^Assumption,  Pana,  Taylorville. 
Clark— Casey,  Marshall,  Westfleld. 
Clay — Flora. 

Coles — Ashmore,  Fair  Grange,  Mattoon,  Oakland,  Rardin. 
Cook — ^Arlington    Heights,   Blue   Island,    Calumet,    Chicago    Heights,    Cicero, 

Des  Plaines,  Evanston,  Harvey,  Kenil  worth,  La  Grange,  Lemont,  May  wood, 

Mount  Prospect,  Oak  Park,  Palatine,  Riverside. 
Crawford — Hutsonville,  Oblong,  Palestine,  Robinson. 
Cumberland — Neoga. 
Dekalb— -Dekalb,  RoUo,  Sandwich. 
Dewitt — Farmer  City,  Kenney,  WaynesviUe,  Weldon. 
Douglas — ^Areola,  Murdock,  Newman,  Tuscola,  Villa  Grove. 
Dupage — Glenn  Ellyn,  Hinsdala 
Edgar — Chrisman,  Dudley,  Hume,  Metcall 
Edwards — ^Bone  Gap. 
Effingham — Shumway,  Teutopolls. 


^  la  each  case  the  name  given  is  that  of  the  post  office.    The  Uat  Is  aa  of  Sept.  30, 1916. 
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Fofd — Gabery.  Gibson  City,  Kempton*  Paxton,  Roberts,  Sibley. 

Franklin — ^Benton. 

FDlton — ^Avon. 

Gallatin— Equality. 

GniDdy — Coal  City,  Gardiner,  Mazon. 

Hancock — ^Nanvoo. 

HoidersMHi — ^BiggsviUe,  Oquawka,  Stronghnrst,  Terre  Haute. 

Henry — ^Annawan,  Geneseo,  Wethersfleld,  Woodhull. 

Iroquois — Cbebanse,  Donovan,  Martlnton,  Milford,  Onarga,  Stockland,  Well- 
ington. 

JacfcBon — ^MurphyiA>oro. 

Jasper— St.  Marie,  WUlow  Hill. 

Jefferson — ^Mount  Vernon. 

Jersey — Jerseyville. 

Johnson — ^Vienna. 

Kankakee — ^Aroma  Park,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Heddlck. 

Knox — ^Ablngdon,  Altona,  Gilson,  Oneida,  Wataga,  Williamsfleld,  Yates  City. 

Lake — ^Antioch,  Highland  ParlE,  Libertyvllle,  Wauconda,  Waukegan. 

La  Salle — Dana,  La  SaUe-Peru,  Mendota,  Ottawa,  Rutland,  Seneca,  Streator, 
Tonica. 

Lawrence — ^Bridg^port,  LawrenceyiUe. 

Lee — ^Amboy,  Lee,  Steward. 

IJTingston — Chatsworth,  CuUom,  Dwigfat,  Pairbury,  Forrest,  Pontiac,  Saunemin. 

I^igan — Mount  PulaskL 

Macon — ^Argenta,  Long  Greek,  Maroa,  Mount  Zion,  Oreana,  Warrensburg. 

Macoupin — ^Benld,  Dorchester,  Girard,  Medora,  Virden. 

Madison — CollinsYiUe. 

Marion — Ontralia. 

Marshall — ^Henry,  La  Rose,  Sparland*  Toluca,  Varna. 

Mason — ^Kilbourne. 

McDonough — Industry. 

McLean — Bellflower,  Oarlock. 

Montgomery — ^Nokomls. 

Morgan — ^Waverley.  / 

Moultrie— AllenvlUe,  Arthur,  Bethany,  Dalton  City,  Gays,  Lovington,  Sullivan. 

Ogle — ^RocheUe. 

Peoria— OhiUicothe,  Blmwood,  TrivoU. 

Perry — Du  Quoin. 

Piatt — ^Atwood,  Bement,  Cisco,  Deland,  La  Place,  Monticello. 

Pulaski — ^Mounds. 

Putnam — Hennepin,  Hopkins,  John  Swaney,  McNabb,  Magnolia. 

Randolph — Sparta. 

Richland — Olney. 

Rock  Island — ^E«ast  Moline. 

Saline — ^Eldorado,  Harrlsburg. 

Sangamon— Auburn,  Divernon,  New  Berlin,  Pawnee,  Pleasant  Plains,  Williams- 
vUla 

Stark— La  Fayette,  Tonloa 

St.  Claiiv-Belleville,  Marissa. 

Tazewell — ^Armington,  Mackinaw,  Morton. 

Vermilion— Allerton,  Alvin,  Armstrong,  Bismarck,  Catlin,  East  Lynn,  Ellis, 
Georgetown,  Humrick,  Muncie,  Newell,  Potomac,  Rankin,  Ridge  Farm, 
Sidell,  Westville. 
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Warren — Rosevllle. 
Washington — ^Ashley. 
White— Carml. 
Whiteside— Sterling. 
Will — Braidwood,  Jollet,  Lockport 
Williamson — Herrln,  Marlon. 

Woodford — El  Paso,   Eureka,  Low  Point,  Metamora,   Roanoke,  Spring  Bay, 
Washburn. 

There  are  still  27  counties  in  which  no  township  or  community 
high-school  districts  have  been  organized.  This  means  that  72  per 
cent  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State  have  one  or  more  such  schools. 
The  largest  number  in  any  coimty  is  16  each  in  Vermilion  and  Cook 
coimties.  The  total  number  organized  up  to  September  30,  1916, 
according  to  reports  from  county  superintendents,  is  242.  Some  of 
these  are  probably  disqualified  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  previously  referred  to.  Most  of  the  districts  dis- 
qualified under  the  court  decision  were  validated  by  special  legis- 
lative enactment  under  date  of  June  14,  1917. 

The  strength  which  has  been  added  to  the  high-school  work  of  the 
State  as  a  result  of  the  organization  of  these  schools  must  be 
readily  apparent  to  those  familiar  with  high-school  work.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  results  attained  by  this  method  of 
high-school  organization : 

1.  The  union  of  town  and  country  in  maintaining  a  truly  demo- 
cratic high  school  with  equal  opportunities,  according  to  talent  or 
inclination,  for  the  children  of  all  classes. 

2.  It  thus  offers  the  best  possible  method  of  providing  free  high- 
school  privileges,  as  it  involves  the  participation  of  all  classes  in 
management  as  well  as  in  maintenance. 

3.  It  provides  sufficient  resources,  without  excessive  cost  to  the 
individual,  for  maintaining  a  well-equipped  and  broadly  organized 
school. 

4.  It  greatly  increases  facilities  in  the  State  for  the  preparation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  reasonably  well  qualified  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools. 

5.  By  laying  a  foundation  for  fuller  cooperation  in  maintaining 
schocds  it  prepares  the  way  for  complete  consolidation  of  rural' 
schools,  and  establishes  a  logical  basis  for  their  more  complete 
supervision. 

6.  It  furnishes  a  strong  community  center  for  carrying  forward 
those  broader  educational  interests  lying  outside  of  the  regular 
school  program  for  the  education  of  the  children  only. 

The  two  letters  which  follow  are  expressive  of  what  this  more 
complete  organization  of  high-school  service  in  counties  can  do  for 
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the  rural  schools  of  the  State.    (See  also  maps  of  these  two  counties 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.) 


HUfWlICK  TOW/liSniP 


Vee-MILion  County 


A  coanty  showing  16  hlgb-school  districts  representing  four-seTenths  of  the  entire 
county.  There  are  also  three  good  city  high  schools.  Danville,  Iloopeston,  and  RossvUle 
not  included  in  this  territory.  (The  organized  territory  on  this  and  the  three  maps  fol- 
lowing Is  shown  by  the  hatched  surface.) 

Danville,  III.,  October  7,  1916, 
Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  question  concerning  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  elementary  schools  by  reason  of  a  larger  number  of  high-school  organi- 
zations, my  answer  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Greater  Interest  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  in  their  work.  Because 
the  pupils  have  an  accredited  high  school  close  at  hand,  they  are  interested 
in  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  in  order  that  they  may  enter  the  hig^ 
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sdiool.    Retarded  pupils  In  the  niral  schools  are  becoming  the  exception  now, 
whereas  before  the  coming  of  the  high  school  they  were  the  rule. 

(2)  Because  the  schools  are  convenient  to  all  the  children,  those  wishing 
to  teadi  are  completing  the  high-school  course  before  entering  the  teachers* 
examinations.     This   Is   raising   the  standard   of   preparation   of  the   rural 


(3)  The  high  schools  through  their  short  courses  are  reaching  the  rural 
communities  in  every  section  of  the  county.  This  Is  bringing  aboat  improved 
rural  conditions.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  rural  sanitation.  Interest 
is  being  created  in  soil  conservation.  The  high  school  and  the  rural  school  are 
working  together  to  mal^e  the  farm  the  ideal  place  to  live. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ons  P.  Hawobth, 
Cfownty  Superintendent  of  Schools^ 

Vermillion  County,  III, 

EuBEKA.  III.,  October  9,  1916. 
DBAjt  Mb.  Hollisteb.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  I  am  pleased  to 
rqwrt  that  there  is  a  gradual  but  constant  Increase  In  the  number  of  qualified 
teachers.  I  think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  Increased  efficiency  of  the  high 
schools  of  this  county,  and  partly  to  the  higher  ideals  these  high  schools  have 
aided  in  developing. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  high-school  work  has  also  served  to  raise  the 
standard  of  work  In  the  elementary  schools.    Teachers  know  that  unless  the 
work  is  well  done  in  the  grades  their  pupils  will  not  do  well  in  high  school,  and 
it  supplies  an  additional  incentive  for  faithful  labor. 
Yours,  truly, 

Roy  L.  Moore, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Woodford  County,  lU. 

n.  MATERIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  more  detailed  consideration  of  advantages  will  also  reveal  some 
mteresting  facts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  a  suitable  ma- 
terial equipment  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  modem 
composite  high  school.  The  larger  community  in  cooperation  can 
easily  do  what  would  be  utterly  impossible  if  the  burden  of  original 
development  and  upkeep  is  left  to  the  cities  and  towns  alone. 

As  a  first  illustration,  the  numerous  villages  representing  the  sub- 
nrban  district  of  Chicago  will  serve.  In  the  districts  tributary  to 
the  following  list  of  high  schools  (all  of  them  great  schools)  are 
included  in  each  case  several  villages,  towns,  or  small  cities.  Taken 
alone  it  was  impossible  for  these  more  or  less  isolated  communiti^ 
to  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own.  They  could  not  compete 
with  the  strong  pull  of  the  city.  But  under  township  organization 
the  case  is  different. 
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ZTVMba  Tawmhin. 

La  Onnn  (Ltoob  Townahlp) 

Hl^liiad  FH-k  <DMflMd  Townafalpl. . 
aetto  (J.  Stortfnc  UoKm  TownUpi.. 
Eudlwortb{N«wTri<rTowi>al4>).... 

Hirrn  (TbomHo  TowdiUd) 

Okk  FtA  ud  Rlnr  rowtTnniriilp. 

DMPIilliM{Il«llMTowiidap) 

Ukjrwood  (FrovlM  TovTMblp) 


ts<)o,<iaa 

100,000 
tlS.WI 
140,009 
400,000 


Pi  ATT  County 


Berm-tMitho  of  tba  terrltorj  of  Pl«tt  Coontj  is  Drgaalwd.  Five  of  the  aeTeu  dlBtricta 
Indicated  are  oolr  partdallr  luclnded  In  thla  conntr. 

Take,  again,  a  group  of  towns  under  separate  corporate  or  district 
organization  but  united  for  high-achool  purpose  under  the  town- 
ship law : 


N«™. 

ST 

ERraa- 

l» 

§ 

U  OF  EDUCATION.  BULLETIN,  1917,  NO.  35    PLATE  9. 


INFANT  WELFARE  STATION,  LA  SALLE-PERU  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


B.     POLISH  TURNERS.  LA  SALLE-PERU  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  BULLETIN.  1917,  NO.  15    PLATE  10. 


HARRISauHG  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


B.     ENTRANCE.  HARRISBURG  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
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The  following  is  a  group  of  centers  in  the  coal  mining  districts 
where  the  population  is  laige  in  proportion  to  property  holdings: 


Name. 


AssumptloD 

Bcntan 

G^sitralia.. 

CoMagyille 

Gmt^sCowii 

Eaaaimrg 

SLflrriiL.... 

Madoo 

MiKpitiyslxiro. 

Pan* 

SpdngVaOey 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Emt)]]- 

ment. 

6 

152 

9 

176 

15 

378 

10 

250 

8 

186 

8 

166 

8 

136 

14 

364 

10 

226 

11 

300 

10 

230 

11 

287 

17 

275 

16 

389 

Coetof 
building. 


$30,000 
41,800 
48,000 
45,000 
30,000 
30,000 
44,000 
60,000 
56,000 
75,000 

270,000 
60,000 

150,300 

100,000 


Under  agricultural  centers  two  groups  may  be  considered — centers 
that  in  themselves  are  fair  sized  cities,  and  centers  relatively  small 
and  weak: 


Name. 


First  group. 


PAkbnrr.... 

aty. 


Gibnnatj. 


Olney... 
Ottawa.. 


Bttoindfnwp, 


LflvliKton.. 
Muted.... 


MoQDt  Polaaki. 


Fa 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Bmt>Il- 

Cost  of 

ment. 

baildlng. 

6 

116 

142,000 

9 

134 

67,000 

5 

137 

37,000 

9 

189 

50,000 

11 

198 

55,000 

10 

202 

70,000 

10 

189 

80,000 

10 

251 

70,000 

17 

421 

250,000 

15 

311 

75.000 

16 

360 

100,000 

12 

244 

65,000 

3 

56 

7,000 

6 

81 

12,000 

3 

50 

16,000 

5 

72 

25,000 

8 

100 

20,000 

6 

87 

33,000 

4 

42 

24,000 

5 

93 

45,000 

6 

104 

25,000 

8 

157 

50,000 

6 

108 

40,000 

4 

65 

35,000 

5 

99 

22,000 

4 

91 

25,000 

A  number  of  these  high  schools  have  been  organized  with  larger 
cities  as  cento's.  Most  notable  among  these,  with  their  populations 
are  the  following : 


JoHet 35, 000 

Byanston 25,000 

BelleviUe 21,000 

Oak  Park 19,000 

Waukegan 16,000 


Chicago  Heights 15,000 

Streator 14, 000 

La  Salle 1 12,000 

Centralia 10,000 

Ottawa 10,000 
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Joilet  has  a  building  which  cost  $225,000,  employs  77  teachers,  and 
enrolls  1,252  pupils.  The  district  is  soon  to  extend  greatly  its  build- 
ings. The  equipment  of  this  school  is  better  than  that  of  many  col- 
leges. The  Joilet  High  School  was  the  first  in  Illinois  to  offer  a 
regular  two-year  junior-college  course. 

Belleville,  which  is  a  recent  organization,  has  just  completed  a 
building  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  with  14.75  acres  of  ground.  It  enrolls 
314  pupils  and  employs  7  teachers.  The  buildings  are  on  the  group 
plan,  and  are  very  complete  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  modem 
composite  high  school.  A  much  larger  teaching  corps  will  be  em- 
ployed hereafter. 

Waukegan  has  a  building  costing  $121,000  with  4  acres  of  ground. 
This  school  employs  19  teachers  and  enrolls  440  pupils. 


This  1b  ■  BMODd-coimty  showing  also  nboat  fonr^scvpnthH  of  Itn  terrltorj  orga 
Into  blgh-Hc^hool  dlxtrlcts.     la   bolh  Woodford   and   VerDillUon   Countlel  comparaUvelj 
Email  dlatricta  have  been  organized. 

The  other  schools  named  in  this  last  list  are  also  included  in  lists 
nlready  mentioned  with  cost  of  building,  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

Following  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  material  equipment  of 
the  new  Sparta  Township  High  School  which  was  first  occupied  in 
September,  1916 : 

A  10-acre  plot  of  groniid. 

A  20-acre  State  experiment  station  across  the  street 

A  vaccanm  cleaner  system. 

Aq  electrlc^lock  system. 

Indirect  lighting  system. 
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Six  sanitary  di  Inking  fountains  in  the  corridors. 
"Terrazo"  corridors. 
Oak  trimmed. 
Vault  In  office. 

Reception  room  off  the  office. 

Two  rooms  each  for  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and  three 
rooms  for  commercial  work. 
Gymnasium  50  by  80  (gallery  seating  300). 
Will  have  a  lantern  for  science  work. 
A  large  solarium  off  agriculture  roouL  - 

A  special  room  for  physics  laboratory,  and  one  for  chemistry  laboratory. 
A  special  lecture  room  for  physics  and  chemistry. 
Hardwood  (birch)  floors. 
Auditorium  50  by  80,  with  stage. 
Teachers'  rest  room  and  toilet. 


D0U«LA5    C  OUNT  Y.  IL  L  I  NO  IS 

This  county  illustrates  two  weak  points  in  the  law  of  1911.  First  is  the  character 
of  the  unorganised  territory  (the  plain  white  portion).  This  shows  the  need  of  some 
direction  In  the  arranging  of  districts,  as  does  the  second  point  illustrated — that  is,  the 
lack  of  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  territory  that  might  he  "voted  into  a  district. 
This  latter  fact  and  the  abuse  of  power  resulting  from  it  led  to  much  litigation  which 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  adverse  decision  of  the  supreme  court  previously 
referred  to.     Such  cases  occurred  in  several  counties  of  the  State. 


Athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  agricultural  plots. 

Cold  air  taken  from  windows  and  passes  over  steam  pipes. 

One  boys'  toilet  and  two  toilets  for  girls. 

Shower  baths  (hot  and  cold  water). 

Own  gas  plant  for  laboratories. 

Boiler  room  In  an  offset,  fireproof. 

It  appears  from  the  above  study  that  this  type  of  high-school 
organization  readily  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  situation  which 
may  arise,  and  makes  possible  in  each  case  a  much  more  com- 
plete organization  and  equipment  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
An  examination  of  the  teacher  rolls  with  special  reference  to  prepara- 
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tion  and  salaries  will  show  that  these  schools  rank  among  the  very 
first  schools  of  the  State  and  are,  on  the  average,  superior  to  those 
of  towns  of  corresponding  size  where  the  school  is  maintained  by  the 
elementary  district  alone. 

Studies  made  of  the  scholarship  of  their  output  as  indicated  by 
freshman  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  also  place  them  among 
the  schools  of  highest  rank  in  the  State.^ 

in.  MATERIAL  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  SOME  EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES  OF  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  order  to  have  a  program  of  studies  providing  for  all  phages 
of  high-school  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  quite  a  wide  range  of 
election,  either  of  subjects  or  curricula,  or  of  both.  Such  a  con- 
dition means  always  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force  over  what 
would  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  simple  program  of  16  units  (year 
courses)  of  high-school  work. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  these  township  and  community  high 
schools  such  a  broad  program  of  studies  is  made  possible.  Even  in 
an  agricultural  district  there  will  be  found  strong  departments  of 
commercial  work  and  manual  training  as  well  as  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  Even  where  these  schools  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  include  all  such  lines  of  work  there  is  continuous  growth 
toward  such  a  condition.  Moreover,  these  smaller  schools  invari- 
ably mean  a  good  four-year  high  school  where  such  a  thing  was 
previously  impossible. 

2.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  many  of  these  schools  to  conduct 
short  courses  during  the  wint-er  months^  for  work  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  evidences  of  this 
work  and  of  what  is  included  in  such  short  courses. 

EXTBAOT  FBOM  A  LETTEB  WRITTEN  BY  PRINCIPAL   F.  J.   M ABBEY,  GSNESBO  TOWN* 

SHIP  High  School. 

Our  school  takes  quite  an  interest  in  community  work.  It  Is  a  town  of  3,200. 
Perhaps  one  point  of  special  interest  would  be  an  evening  school.  In  which  we 
offer  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  spelling,  typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  This  work 
is  given  three  nights  of  the  week,  from  January  until  the  1st  of  March.  We 
also  have  a  class  earlier  in  the  season  in  window-card  writing,  also  inen*s 
and  women's  gymnasium  classes. 

Another  feature  of  our  community  work  is  the  agriculture  short  course  for 
farmer  boys.  I  am  inclosing  a  bulletin  giving  to  an  extent  the  scope  of  this 
work.  One  or  two  special  features  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  One  Is  that  we  plan  the  work  so  that  one  special  phase  of  agriculture 
is  studied  each  year.  This  year  we  have  the  subject  of  "  animal  husbandry.*' 
The  greater  part  of  arithmetic  problems  were  those  dealing  with  feeding, 


1  See  High  School  VlHitor's  Report,  University  of  lUlnois,  1914-15,  p.  44. 
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measiirenients  of  grain,  dairying,  etc.  Another  phase  that  we  may  emphasize 
Is  the  study  of-  current  f ari^  periodicals.  We  were  able  to  secure  about  30  of 
the  leading  papers  of  the  country.  These  were. made  the  basis  of  a  great  deal 
of  our  English  and  agricultural  work.  This  is  the  third  year  that  this  coarse 
has  been  offered  by  this  school  and  it  is  open  only  to  the  boys  who  are  not  able 
to  take  the  regular  work  in  high  school. 

Lbtteb  fbom  W.  L.  Hagan,  Neoga  Township  High  School,  Mabgh  15,  1916. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  our  agriculture  short  course  held  here  March  6-10.  We 
had  a  good  school  last  year  but  this  year  the  attendance  and  interest  were  far 
better  than  last  We  averaged  more  than  50  farmers  at  each  session.  In  the 
domestic  science  department  there  were  more  than  100  women  in  each  session. 
As  one  of  the  outcomes  the  farmers  have  organized  and  will  meet  every  month. 
At  each  of  these  meetings  they  expect  to  have  discussed  some  phase  of  agrl* 
cuitore  that  will  be  of  immediate  interest.  Saturday,  March  19,  Mr.  Ebersol 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  '*  Oats."    In  April  we  will  have  a  man  on  "  Corn." 

Mr.  Holben  was  In  charge  of  the  subject  "  Farm  crops  "  during  the  "  Short 
course."  The  first  day  In  his  com  judging  work  I  noticed  that  only  two  men 
picked  the  best  mother  ear  of  corn.  This  judging  was  a  feature  of  his  work 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  last  day  30  men  picked  the  best  mother  ear.  As  a 
result  of  his  work  I  am  sure  the  farmers  will  select  their  seed  corn  better  and 
test  it  for  germination. 

We  run  the  Balx'ock  milk  test  for  the  people  of  this  community  here  in  the 
high  school ;  test  the  soils  for  acid  or  alkali ;  and,  also,  test  purity  of  the  lime- 
stoae  which  they  buy. 

On  Wednesday  night  of  March  8  we  had  a  community  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Lecture — "Community  efficiency,"  by  Carl  Colvin,  Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
School. 

Play — **  Proposal  under  difficulties,"  by  teachers  of  the  high  school. 

Informal  reception  In  the  gymnasium. 

During  the  last  hour  we  had  informal  singing,  orchestral  music,  and  served 
Ice  cream  and  punch.  There  were  no  charges.  More  than  500  attended  this 
session.  One  of  the  heavy  taxpayers,  who  had  never  been  reconciled  to  our 
sicfaool  before,  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  am  repaid  for  all  my  taxes  by  this  school." 
Men  drove  in  to  this  school  7  and  8  miles.    Many  of  them  did  not  miss  a  session. 

And  yet  only  a  few  years  ago  Neoga  had  a  struggling  little  village 
high  school  of  about  40  pupils  with  two  teachers  trying  to  carry  four 
years  of  high-school  work.  There  are  many  schools  in  the  State  with 
a  similar  record.  "" 

Facts  about  the  Hutsonville  Township  Short  Course  as  Given  by  Principal 

Harry  M.  Thrasher. 

The  farmers^  short  course  in  agriculture. — ^This  is  perhaps  our  biggest  effort 
In  community  interest.  It  Is  conducted  for  a  week  each  winter  under  the 
direction  of  the  extension  department  of  the  State  University.  This  winter 
caw  the  second  of  these  courses  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  growing  Interest 
In  it  This  Is  a  farming  community  and  we  try  to  present  the  facts  for  the 
best  farming  methods  in  this  part  of  Illinois.     The  program  is  diversified, 
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emphasizing  mainly  the  phases  of  agricnltiiTe  that  apply  particularly  to  Hnt- 
Bonville.  In  other  words,  we  seek  to  find  each  particular  fftrmer's  problem  and 
to  solve  it  through  the  medluip  of  our  extension  course  lectures.  EU&ch  year 
some  soil  testing  is  done  and  in  time  we  hope  to  test  the  soil  of  every  farm 
in  the  district.  The  Fanners'  Club  here  cooi)erates  with  us  in  all  of  this— even 
nssuming  part  of  the  financial  burden.  While  the  course  has  been  supported 
in  the  past  by  popular  subscription,  the  high  school  will  make  this  a  part 
of  the  regular  agriculture  course,  commencing  with  n^xt  year.  Prior  to  the 
course  we  advertise  extensively  in  the  local  press,  by  posters,  and  send  about 
500  programs  through  the  mail.  The  attendance  each  year  has  been  about  1,500 
for  the  week. 

The  domestic  science  school. — In  connection  with  the  farmers*  short  course 
we  have  been  operating  a  domestic  science  school  for  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. The  extension  school  lecturers  have  found  no  lack  of  interest  here 
and  next  year  the  attendance  is  expected  to  be  even  better  than  it  has  been 
heretofore.  The  work  last  year  was  in  foods — ^this  year  in  sanitation.  We 
have  a  large  domestic  science  club  here  that  has  been  organized  for  a  number 

YOU  ABB  OORDIALLY  IKVITBD  TO  ATTEND  THE 

FARMERS'  SHORT  COURSE,  JANUARY    3-7 
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Bring  year  wife  to  attend  the  Domestic  Science  School  at  the  Baptist  chnreh  and  hear  Miaa 
Brooks  on  ** Health  and  Home  Problems.**    Domestic  Science  lectures  begin  eaoli  aftemooa. 
at  1 :80.    KEEP  THIS  CARD  FOR  YOUR  PROGRAM.    BRING  YOUR  AUTO. 
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of  years.     This  club  has  done  much  to  make  the  domestic  science  school  a 
success. 

Evening  lectures:  Outside  lectures. — The  activities  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment are  not  confined  to  the  short  course  alone.  Our  agricultural  instructor 
has  been  making  stereopticon  lectures  nt  the  high  school  and  in  dlfTerent 
district  schools.  In  this  way  we  keep  in  touch  with  -the  district  schools  and 
create  an  interest  in  our  own  school.  These  lectures  come  at  various  intervals 
during  the  year.  We  had  one  recently  on  chickens  and  expect  to  give  one  in 
a  few  days  on  sanitation,  showing  the  harm  done  by  the  house  fly,  open  privies, 
manure  piles,  etc. 

Soil  trip  to  experiment  plots. — ^Near  the  close  of  the  year  we  will  make  a 
trip  to  the  Oblong  experiment  fields  conducted  by  the  extension  department 
of  the  State  University.  This  trip  will  be  advertised  widely  and  we  hope  to 
have  35  or  50  automobiles  in  line,  carrying  the  agricultural  class  of  this 
school  as  well  ^s  many  of  the  Interested  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  If  possible, 
we  will  get  all  the  agriculture  classes  In  the  county  to  make  this  trip.  Prof. 
C.  C.  Logan,  the  extension  school  soil  expert,  will  be  there  and  will  explain 
what  is  being  done  iu  the  way  of  experiments. 
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The  hopg^  cam  contest. — Last  fall  closed  the  first  boys'  corn  contest  con- 
ducted by  onr  school.  Each  boy  grew  an  acre  of  corn.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  production  at  least  cost.  The  prizes  were 
as  follows :  First,  $25 ;  second,  free  trip  to  Purdue  short  course  in  agriculture ; 
third,  com  cultivator;  fourth,  com  cultivator;  fifth,  books.  If  this  contest  is 
made  an  annnal  affair,  it  will  probably  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  boys' 
com  contest. 

Bnttetins, — One  bulletin  has  already  been  issued  this  year  and  another  is  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  first  contained  information  and  data  regarding  the 
boys'  com  contest  The  second  will  be  a  rteum6  of  the  short  course,  a  review 
of  the  lectures  and  an  emphasizing  of  the  most  important  truths  covered. 
About  500  of  these  bulletins  are  mailed  to  patrons  of  the  school. 

Records  of  regUtration  of  district  schools, — ^The  principal  sends  out  blanks 
once  a  year  to  each  district  school  in  the  liigh-school  district  These  blanks 
call  for  the  data  necessary  for  blanks  sent  to  the  principal  by  the  State  uni- 
versity or  State  superintendent  of  schools.  The  ages  and  grades  of  all  the 
scholars  are  needed  especially,  as  catalogues  and  other  high-school  publications 
are  sent  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  to  stimulate  their  interest 
in  high  school.    When  possible,  the  principal  visits  these  schools. 

Lyceum  course. — ^The  high  school  has  managed  a  lyceum  course  for  two 
years  and  tries  to  secure  attractions  that  appeal  in  both  an  educational  and 
esthetic  way.  We  sell  our  season  tickets  at  low  figures  and  have  never  had  a 
deficit.    The  programs  are  all  held  in  the  assembly  room. 

One  of  the  most  recently  organized  short  courses  is  that  of  the 
Rutland  Township  High  School,  a  district  which  was  organized  last 
spring.  The  first  annual  program  announced  for  1916-17  is  given 
below: 

PROGRAM. 

FUtST   WEEK,   DECEMBER   4-8,    DAIBT   CATTLE. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Breeds.    2.  Characteristics.    3.  Judging. 

Lectures:  1.  Supt.  W.  B.- Poster,  2.  J.  H.  Cairns — Subjects:  "Agriculture  In 
Uie  public  schools."  Time,  Wednesday,  December  6,  7.30  p.  m.  3.  I.  A.  Mad- 
den— Subject :  "Tlie  profitable  management  of  a  Holstein-Friesian  dairy  herd." 
Time,  Friday,  Deceml)er  8,  2  p.  m. 

SECOND  WEEK,  DECEMBER   11-15,   DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Feeding  for  milk  production.    2.  Testing  milk  for  butter 

fat 

Lectures:  1.  J.  D.  Jarvis — Subject:  "The  cream  separator."  Time,  Thurs- 
day, December  14,  2  p.  m.  2.  Andrew  Fredericks — Subject :  "  The  dairy  herd." 
Time,  Friday,  Deceml)er  15,  2  p.  m. 

THIRD   WEEK,  DECEMBER    18-22,   BEEF  CATTLE. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Breeds.  2.  Characteristics.  3.  Judging.  4.  Feeding  for 
beet  production. 

Lectures :  1.  Charles  Crone — Subject :  "  Importance  of  cattle  on  the  farm." 
Time,  Thursday,  December  21,  2  p.  m.  2.  Frank  L.  Beach — Subject :  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle."    Time,  Friday,  December  22,  2  p.  m. 
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FOURTH  WKEK,  JANVABT  2-5,  HORSES. 

Class  discussion:  1.  Light  breeds.    2.  Draft  breeds.    3.  Judging. 

Lectures:  1.  F.  H.  Jackson — Subject:  "The  production  of  pure-bred  Per- 
cherons."  Time,  Thursday,  January  4,  2  p.  m.  2.  F.  S.  Prlchard — Subject: 
"  The  value  of  pure-bred  stock."    Time,  Friday,  January  5,  2  p.  m. 

FIFTH  WiaCK,  JANUARY  8-12,  HOGS. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Breeds  and  types.    2.  Judging.    3.  Feeding. 

Lectures:  1.  R.  R.  Wells — Subject:  "The  production  of  hogs  for  market." 
Time,  Thursday,  January  11,  2  p.  m.  2.  I.  S.  Brooks — Subject :  "  Hogs  and  soil 
fertility."    Time.  Friday,  January  12,  2  p.  m. 

SIXTH    WEKK,   JANUARY   15-19,  POULTRY. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Varieties.    2.  Feeding  for  meat    3.  Feeding  for  eggs. 
I-.ecture:  Paul    Holerman — Subject:    "Feeding  poultry    for   profit"    Time, 
lYlday,  January  19,  2  p.  m. 

SEVENTH   WEEK,   JANUARY   22-26,   FARM   CROPS. 

Class  discussion:  Corn — (a)  varieties,  (b)  Insect  and  plant  enemies,  (c) 
sc^ed.    2.  Relation  to  soil  physics. 

I^ectures:  1.  James  R.  Holbert — Subject:  "The  breeding  of  seed  corn." 
Time,  Thurtsday,  January  25,  2  p.  m.  2.  W.  S.  Scott— Subject :  "  Relation  of 
farm  crops  to  soil  physics."    Time,  Friday,  January  26,  2  p.  m. 

EIGHTH  WEEK,  JANUARY  20-FEBRUARY  2,  FARM  CROPS. 

Class  discussion :  1."^  Small  grains.  Insect  and  plant  enemies.  2.  Legumes — 
(a)  inoculation  of  soil,  (&)relation  to  fertility. 

Lectures:  1.  E.  S.  Ebersol— Subject :  "Relation  to  soil  fertility."  Time, 
Friday,  February  2,  2  p.  m..  Illustrated  by  charts.  2.  7.30  p.  m.,  Illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

NINTH    WEEK,   FEBRUARY    6-0,    VEGETABLE   GARDENINQ,   ORCHARDING. 

Class  discussion :  1.  Vegetables  for  the  farm  garden.  2.  Hothouses  and  cold 
frames.  3.  Insect  enemies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  4.  Pruning,  grafting,  and 
spraying. 

Lectures:  1.  Charles  Drummet — Subject:  "Demonstration  of  care  of  orch- 
ard." Time,  Thursday,  February  8,  2  p.  m.  2.  A.  W.  Nolan— Subject :  "  Horti- 
culture."   Time,  Friday,  February  9,  2  p.  m. 

TENTH   WEEK,   FEBRUARY   12-16,   CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION, 

Class  discussion :  1.  Mixing  of  concrete.    2.  Use  of  concrete  on  the  farm. 

Lectures :  1.  Portland  Cement  Association — Subject :  "  The  use  of  concrete  on 
the  farm."  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Time,  Thursday,  February  15, 
7.30  p.  m.  2.  M.  E.  Jahr— Subject :  "Concrete  construction."  Time,  Friday, 
P'ebruary  16,  2  p.  m. 
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ELSVEI9TH   WEEK,  FEBBUABT  19-23,  FABM  MANAGEMENT. 

Class  discussion:  1.  Crops  and  stock.  2.  Location  of  buildings  and  fields. 
3.  Accounts. 

Lecture :  Boy  C.  Bishop — Subject :  "  Soil  fertility  and  farm  management.** 
Time,  Friday,  February  23,  2  p.  m. 

TWELFTH  WEEK,  FEBBUABT   26-MABCH   2,  FABM  MECHANICS. 

Class  discussion:  1.  Types  of  machinery.  2.  Care  and  use.  3.  Cojaveniences 
of  the  farm. 

Lecture :  E.  A.  White — Subject :  "  Modern  machinery  and  farm  conveniences." 
Time,  Friday,  March  2. " 

Lecture :  Dr.  H.  A.  HoUister— Subject :  "  Community  life." 

The  above,  selected  from  many  illustrations,  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  the  winter  "short  course"  as  it  has  de- 
veloped in  these  new  Illinois  high  schools.  There  are  numerous 
other  interesting  phases  of  this  jremarkable  evolution  that  is  going 
on  among  us.  Note,  for  instance,  this  calendar  of  a  recently  organ- 
ized school: 

JERSEY  TOWNSHIP  mOH  SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 

Club  meetings. 

The  Forum,  the  literary  club  of  the  Jersey  Township  High  School,  will  have 
its  regular  meetings  in  room  1,  at  3.30  on  the  foUowing  dates:  February  14, 
28 ;  March  13,  27 ;  AprU  10,  24 ;  May  8,  22. 

The  Latin  Club  and  the  German  Club  meet  on  Monday  afternoon  and  alter- 
nate with  the  Forum  society.  The  dates  of  their  meetings  are  as  follows: 
February  21;  March  13,  27;  AprU  3,  17;  May  1,  15.  Both  clubs  meet  at  8.30 
in  rooms  5  and  9,  respectively. 

The  Agricultural  Club  will  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  room  5  at  3.30. 
The  dates  of  its  meetings  are  February  15,  29;  March  14,  28;  AprU  11,  25; 
May  9,  23. 

The  Glee  Club  meets  weekly  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  girls'  physical  training  class  meets  weekly 
on  Tuesday ;  the  Junldr  and  Senior  girls*  class,  on  Thursday.  Classes  meet  in 
gymnasium  at  3.45. 

Morning  assembly, 

E^rery  Friday  morning  from  8.45  to  9.15  in  gymnasium. 

Social  hours. 

Social  hours  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  from  2  to  3  on  the  following  dates : 
March  3  and  April  14. 

High  school  entertainments. 

**The  passion  play,"  under  auspices  of  Agricultural  Club  in   gymnasium, 
February  28. 
•♦  The  real  thing  "— H.  S.  play— Dodge  theater,  March  17-18. 
"My  lord  in  Uvery,"  given  by  Forum  Literary  Club,  April  21. 
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Basket  ball  games. 

J.  T.  H.  S.  V,  Alton  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gymnasium,  March  3. 

J.  T.  H.  S.  17.  Alton  H.  S.,  gymnasium,  March  10. 

The  proceeds  of  all  school  entertainments  and  basket  ball  games  will  be  used 
in  purchasing  a  high  school  library  and  in  paying  the  rent  on  the  gymnasium 
which  is  used  for  athletics  and  all  assembly  purposes. 

Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  will  meet  regularly  at  7.30,  in  the  grade 
building,  on  the  second  Friday  night  of  each  school  month.  The  meetings  fall 
on  the  following  dates :  March  10,  April  14,  and  May  21.  •  County  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Becker,  president. 

Weekly  tecLchers''  meetings. 

The  grade  teachers  meet  regularly  at  4  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  sui)er- 
intendent's  office  at  grade  building. 
The  high  school  teachers  meet  at  8.30  iu  room  8  on  Friday. 

Commencement  and  dedicatory  function. 

The  school  year  will  close  with  a  week's  program  arranged  and  given  by  the 
boards  of  education,  the  J.  T.  H.  S.  and  grades,  the  alumni,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  and  other  allied  organizations. 

Here  is  another  interesting  announcement  from  the  Dwight  Town- 
ship High  School,  C.  A.  Brothers,  pringipal : 

Our  Township  High  School  was  only  organized  one  year  so  all  of  our  plans 
are  somewhat  undeveloped  as  yet,  but  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

Canning  clubs:  Purpose  to  get  the  children  from  the  different  parts  of  our 
territory  (72  square  miles)  Interested  in  gardening  and  the  canning  of  pro- 
ductions. 

Com  clubs :  We  are  organizing  corn  clubs  In  the  different  sections  of  the  ter- 
ritory. We  are  working  on  a  series  of  prizes  to  be  given  for  the  different 
phases  of  corn  and  this  Is  going  to  be  very  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
country  .districts. 

We  have  also  started  the  organization  of  community  clut>s,  as  we  call  them, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  get  the  farmers  to  working  together  and  also  to 
arouse  Interest  In  our  projects. 

The  past  winter  we  attempted  to  run  a  short  course  and  had  pretty  good 
success.  We  hope  to  run  a  better  agriculture  short  course  next  year  and 
have  an  enrol  lemnt  of  farmers  from  our  terrltoy.  The  course  we  gave  the 
past  winter  placed  special  emphasis  upon  corn  and  oats.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  have  an  exhibit  next  fall  at  the  high  school  of  vegetables  and  canned 
goods. 

•  And  here  is  still  another  type : 

Chbisman,  III,,  April  28,  1916, 
To  the  teachers  and  school  directors  of  the  community: 

The  people  of  your  school  district  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  the  Com- 
umnity  Day  exercises  which  will  be  held  at  the  Chrlsman  Township  High 
School  May  26,  19ia 
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Your  school  is  requested  to  send  an  exhibit  of  its  work,  to  be  displayed  on 
Gommimity  Day.  This  exhibit  may  consist  of  maps,  drawings,  compositions, 
notebooks,  handwork,  or  any  other  material  selected  for  that  purpose.  Exhibits 
may  be  delivered  at  the  high  school  at  any  time,  and  will  be  cared  for  there  and 
dl^layed  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Yon  are  further  requested  to  prepare  a  short  selection  for  the  literary  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  day.  Teachers  may  select  any 
material  which  they  feel  can  be  best  presented  by  their  pupils.  Dialogues, 
songs,  recitations,  drills;  etc.,  are  suggested.  Children  of  all  grades  are  eligible 
to  appear  on  this  program.  As  early  as  possible  you  should  send  a  statement 
of  the  nature  of  your  entertainment,  and  the  names  of  the  children  giving  It, 
to  Mrs.  Kate  Booker  Stapp,  vice  president  of  Ross  Township^  or  to  Miss  Mollie 
lounger,  vice  president  of  Eidgar  Township. 

Diplomas  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates  of  all  schools  planning  to  hold  their 
graduation  exercises  at  Chrisman  will  be  presented  by  County  Suptr  O.  Rice 
Jones. 

Everyone  is  urged  to  bring  dinner  in  baskets  and  eat  it  on  the  high-school 
campus.    In  case  of  rain,  tables  will  be  provided  within  the  building. 

A  children*s  playground  where  mothers  may  leave  their  little  folks  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Marie  Runge,  primary  teacher  of  the  Chrisman  schools. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  day:  8  to  9,  inspection  of  building  and 
exhibits.  9  to  12,  athletic  contests.  12  to  1,  basket  dinner.  1.30  to  3,  miscel- 
laneous literary  program  by  the  various  schools  of  the  community.  8  to  4.30, 
graduation  exercises.  Address  and  presentation  of  diplomas  by  County  Supt. 
O.  Rice  Jones.  4.90  to  5,  inspection  of  building  and  exhibits.  5  to  6,  May-pole 
program  by  the  high-school  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  event  is  to  get  the  people  of  this  community  acquainted 
wltb  each  other  and  with  their  R<!hools.  To  be  a  success  it  wilL  need  the  enthu- 
siastic cooperation  of  every  teacher,  school  director,  pupil,  patron,  and  citizen 
of  the  community. 

If  your  students  hold  their  graduation  exercises  elsewhere,  or  you  do  not 
expect  to  participate. in  the  athletic  or  literary  programs,  come  anyway,  and 
help  us  enjoy  the  day. 

Suggestions  for  modifying  or  adding  to  the  day's  program  will  be  welcomeil 
and  used  if  possible.    I  wish  to  urge  everyone  to  be  a  booster  for  a  successful 
Oommunity  Day. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  M.  Watson, 
Principal,  Chrisman  Township  High  School. 

A  nnique  plan  of  organization  is  that  of  the  Tiskilwa  Township 
District,  Bureau  County.  The  character  and  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation appear  in  its  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

CoNBTmrnoN  awd  Bt-Laws  of  the  South  Bxjbeau  CJounty  Fabmebs'  Insti- 
tute Association. 

Whereas  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  in  this  high-school  district;  and 
Whereas  there  are  serious  questions  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  useful 
bird  life,  better  xottds,  and  many  oth«r  questions  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer;  and 

Whereas  for  the  solution  of  these  questions  and  the  betterment  of  his  condi- 
tion the  farmer  must  cease  living  his  isolated  life  and  liecome  organized  as  are 
all  other  branches  of  business  at  the  present  day :  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  at  this  institute  held  In  the  township  high-school  building 
in  Tlskllwa  on  January  2  and  3,  1918,  an  institute  association  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  future  institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  per- 
manent organization  among  the  farmers. 

ABnC£E  1. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  "  The  South  Bureau  County  Farmers' 
Institute  Association." 

ABTICLE  2. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  primarily  the  advancement  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  this  part  of  the  county  and  territory  adjacent  thereto. 

The  welfare  of  our  village,  the  prosperity  of  its  business  men,  the  local  do- 
mestic science  clubs,  all  legitimate  means  tending  to  promote  sociability  and 
social  gathering  among  our  citizens,  the  preservation  of  useful  bird  life,  and  all 
other  practical  ideas  which  shall  make  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  uplift  of 
our  community  shall  be  considered  as  one  and  inseparable  from  the  direct  in- 
terests of  the  farmers. 

AXnCLB  8. 

All  persons  Interested  may  become  members  of  this  association  by  paying  a 
membership  fee  of  50  cents  and  a  like  sum  each  year  thereafter. 

ABTICLE  4. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice  presi- 
dents, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Association.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  they  shall 
perform  the  duties  which  usually  devolve  on  such  officers,  the  treasurer  pay- 
ing out  money  only  on  the  order  of  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

ABTICLE  6. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  solicit  membership,  collect  and  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  all 
fees  and  dues,  and  to  provide  for  the  holding  at  least  once  each  year  at  sucli 
time  as  they  shall  deem  proper  of  a  farmer's  Institute.  The  institute  to  be  held 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education 'in  the  Township  High  School 
Building  m  Tlskllwa. 

ABTICLE  6. 

The  annual  institute  shall  be  held  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  days  and 
each  day  shall  consist  of  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  session  and  at  one  of 
these  sessions  a  business  meeting  shall  be  held,  at  which  all  officers  shall  be 
elected,  and  at  least  one  full  session  shall  be  devoted  to  domestic  sci^ice  sub- 
jects and  at  this  session  a  lady  selected  by  the  lady  members  of  the  association 
shall  preslda 

The  program  for  the  domestic  science  session  shall  be  {Mrovlded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  ladies  appointed  by  the  lady  president  of  the  domestic  sdence  ses- 
sion. For  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting  other  business  at  the 
business  session  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  of  the  officers  and  not 
less  than  twelve  members  of  the  association. 
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ABTICLE  7. 

Meetiiigs  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  executive  committee,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  tbem.  If  vacancies  occur  among  the  officers. they  may  be  filled  by  the 
remaining  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

IV.  A  MORE  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  PAETICULAE 

SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  special  types  is  that  of  the  La  Salle- 
Reru-Oglesby  community  in  La  Salle  County.  This  high-school 
district  was  prganized  in  1899.  In  1914  there  was  put  into  operation 
the  idea  of  the  high  school  as  a  community  center  for  all  the  people. 
Here  the  attempt  is  made  to  provide,  for  a  township  of  about  28,000 
people,  ^'  healthful  and  rational  recreation  of  all  sorts  "  for  people  of 
all  ages. 

The  aim  has  been  primarily  to  interest  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  township.  This  called  for  extensive  cooperation  of  all 
the  constructive  forces  of  the  larger  community  involved.  The 
merchants  and  business  men,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  the 
pnblic-school  people,  the  various  clubs  and  other  organizations,  not 
to  mention  numerous  individual  volunteers,  have  aided  generously 
in  the  project. 

The  building  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  a  private  citizen,  Hon.  F.  W. 
Matthiessen,  of  La  Salle,  who,  in  October,  1912,  oflfered  to  give  cer- 
tain real  estate  and  $75,000  for  a  recreation  building  on  condition 
that  the  township  board  maintain  the  work  and  that  the  township 
vote  a  bo&d  issue  of  $25,000  for  needed  improvements  in  the  high 
school.  This  was  promptly  done  and  the  new  building  and  needed 
changes  were  put  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  accompanying 
cut  of  a  model  of  the  high-school  plant  will  show  the  arrangement  of 
boildings.  « 

Among  the  recreations  provided  for  are: 

A.  Athletic. — (1)  Various  baseball  teams,  (2)  basketball,  (3) 
wrestling,  (4)  tennis,  (5)  Polish  turners,  (6)  grade  and  parochial- 
school  athletic  league.  In*  connection  with  these  athletic  interests 
parents'  nights  are  held  at  the  center. 

B.  Nonathletic  activities.— (1)  Glee  club,  (2)  the  G.  A.  L.  S.  O.  M. 
club,  (3)  dances,  (4)  alumni  association,  (5)  young  men's  club. 

The  center  is  also  the  home  for  lecture  courses.  It  provides  a  ref- 
erence bureau  for  all  questions  on  recreations.  It  plans  to  give 
^  short  courses  ^  for  farmers.    It  has  a  social  workers'  club. 

The  attendance  table  given  below  is  quoted  from  Prin.  Thomas  J. 
McCormack's  pamphlet  on  the  work  of  the  center  published  in  1915. 
(For  fuller  account  of  the  center  see  this  publication.) 
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AlTEaVDANCE  AT  THE  CeNTEB. 

The  table  of  attendance  by  months,  given  below,  is  ocmpiled  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual units,  and  does  not  include  events  held  in  the  auditorium  nor  the  daily 
high-school  classes  using  the  classrooms  in  the  recreation  building:  It  is  signifl- 
cunt,  however,  since  it  shows  the'  increased  use  to  which  the  center  is  being  put 
by  the  people  of  the  township. 

March  22-31,  1914 611 

April 2.  495 

i  May . 8, 683 

June 1,827 

I  July 5, 588 

'  August 6,356 

September 4,260 

I  October 6,032 

November i 8,822 

December 7, 171 

January.  1915 9, 701 

February 12,318 

March 14,886 

AprU 10,300 

May 10,984 

June 9,991 

July 10, 053 

August - 11, 206 

September 8,700 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  this  school  is  that  of  the 
Tri-City  Hygienic  Institute,  the  building  for  which  is  seen  in  the 
'*  model "  cut  previously  shown.  Through  this  organization  is  car- 
ried on  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  infant  welfare  work, 
and  other  activities  conducive  to  the  better  health  and  comfort  of  the 
township  community. 
I  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  civic  and  social  leagues  and 

clubs  find  in  the  community  center  not  only  a  rallying  place,  but  also 
a  cordinating  center  by  means  of  which  unnecessary  duplications  are 
avoided,  and  the  effectiveness  of  all  these  activities  greatly  enhanced. 
All  of  this  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  possibilities,  through  such 
larger  cooperation,  in  caring  for  the  great  fundamental  needs  and 
interests  of  a  cosmopolitan  American  community. 

V.  THE  CONSOLIDATED  DISTRICT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Under  section  46  of  the  General  Law  of  Illinois  is  to  be  found 
the  following  provision:  "When  such  division  of  a  township  into 
districts  has  been  made,  the  trustees  of  schools  may,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, at  the  regular  meeting  in  April,  change  the  boundaries  of 
districts  situated  wholly  within  the  township,  so  as — 

"First — ^To  divide  a  district  into  two  or  more  districts  when 
petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district. 
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•Second — ^To  consolidate  two  or  more  districts  into  one  district, 
rfien  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  district.'' 
In  case  of  districts  lying  in  two  or  more  townships  a  dissolution 
d  the  district  may  be  secured  ''  by  petitioning  the  trustees  of  schools 
d  the  several  townships,  at  their  regular  meeting  in  April,  to  add 
dtf  territory  belonging  to  the  district  in  their  township  to  one  or  more 
adjacent  districts."    (See  sec.  48.) 

The  cause  of  consolidation  in  Illinois  has  thus  far  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  odE  any  provision  in  the  law  whereby  school 
money  might  be  used  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  children*  By 
I  law  passed  June  28^  1917,  this  situation  has  been  remedied.  The 
law  requires  the  board  of  directors  of  a  consolidated  district  to 
proFide  free  transportation  for  pupils  residing  at  a  distance  from 
the  consolidated  school  site. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Illinois  authorities  that  in  many  instances 
such  a  procedure  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  formation  of  a 
larger  high-school  district  as  distinct  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Districts  situated  so  as  to  make  such  a  consolidation  feasible  may 
veil  consider  this  method  of  attaining  the  desired  end  of  establish- 
ing a  high  school  free  to  county  and  village  or  town  alike,  and  strong 
mon^  to  make  a  complete  organization. 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  not  thus  far  flourished  in 
Illinois.  Only  four  districts  thus  organized  have  developed  four- 
year  high  schools.  These  are  Harlem  Consolidated,  Hindsboro 
[Jnion,  John  Swaney,  and  BoUo  Consolidated.  In  case  of  one  of 
these,  at  least,  it  has  already  been  found  desirable  to  organize  a 
larger  district  for  high-school  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  Illinois  roads  is  now  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  organization  of  such  consolidated  districts.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  such  districts  will  never  be  able  to  sustain  high 
schools  which  shall  provide  well-balanced  curricula  for  the  varying 
interests  represented  in  secondary  education. 

The  following  statistical  presentation  from  the  four  schools  named 
above  for  the  year  1915  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  correctness  of  the 
preceding  statement: 


Sdiools. 


Bariem  ConsoOdated. 

filndsboro  Unioo 

kbn.  Swaney  Consolidated  i. 
BqOo  CoDSo&dated 


Popula- 
tion of 
district. 


330 
700 
264 
260 


School 
popula- 
tion. 


138 

178 

81 

132 


mgh- 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 


22 
67 
67 
51 


Number 
teachers. 


1  Since  made  a  township  district. 


3 
3 
3 
4 


Valua- 
tion. 


1652,804 
240,000 
321,600 
687,256 


Cost  per 
capita 
of  high 
school. 


1113.64 
81.60 
61.40 
88.25. 
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In  the  case  of  Hindsboro  the  fact  that  the  district  contains  ; 
central  village  with  a  population  of  nearly  500  makes  the  differenoc 
Even  so,  the  enrollment  can  not  increase  sufficiently  to  warrant  tin 
employment  of  teachers  for  all  departments  of  composite  high-schoo 
work  unless  the  village  should  become  considerably  larger. 

Harlem  is  a  rich  rural  commimity  near  the  city  of  Rockforci 
With  its  small  population  and  three  teachers  it  also  will  continue  tA 
work  at  a  heavy  disadvantage. 

The  Rollo  Consolidated  has  now  five  teachers  and  a  second  builcL 
ing  used  for  a  gymnasium.  This  will  add  still  further  to  the  pej 
capita  cost  as  above  given.  Yet  the  school  population  of  the  district 
offers  no  relief  from  such  advance  in  per  capita  cost. 

All  of  these  schools  maintain  four-year  accredited  high  schools 
and  are  doing  a  great  work  in  their  respective  communities.  The 
John  Swaney  School,  3  miles  out  from  the  village  of  McNabb,  in 
Putnam  County,  represents  a  very  strong  community  sentiment  foi 
education.  It  has  a  beautiful  site  of  some  26  acres  and  a  two-and-a 
half-story  building,  well  equipped,  and  with  its  own  gas  and  watei 
plants,  so  that  there  is  gas  for  lighting  and  for  laboratory  work,  and 
running  water  for  laboratories  and  sanitary  purposes.  The  school 
also  has  a  cottage  for  the  home  of  the  teachers,  and  a  bam  where  th^ 
horses  used  for  transporting  the  children  are  kept  during  the  day. 
A  university  experiment  station  adjoins  the  grounds. 

The  EoUo  Consolidated  has  also  a  good  modern  brick  building,  a 
fine  home  for  teachers,  and  its  recently  added  gymnasium.  The 
grounds  of  this  school  are  also  ample,  providing  room  for  experiment 
plats  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Washdngton,  July  6, 1917. 
Sir:  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  frequently  asked  for  informa- 
tion as  to  current  activities  in  regard  to  vocational  education  in  the 
principal  European  countries  engaged  in  the  present  war.    To  en- 
able it  to  answer  these  questions  to  some  extent,  I  recommend  that 
the  accompanying  manuscript,  summarizing  current  information  on 
this  subject,  be  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comanisaioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8106*— 17->BalL  86  8 


DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

COUNTRIES  AT  WAR. 


The  European  war  has  roused  {England  and  France  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  deficiencies  in  their  educational  systems  as  compared  with 
that  of  Germany.    To  quote  an  English  authority : 

There  Is  lying  at  the  back  of  men's  minds  the  conviction  that  the  industrial, 
commercial,  and  military  Germany  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  sedulous  cultiva- 
tlon^  through  many  generations,  from  the  days  of  Humboldt  downward,  of  the 
Inttf  ectual  life  of  the  nation. 

A  French  writer  notes  that  while  the  external  commerce  of  France 
in  the  33  years  from  1880  to  1918  increased  by  80  per  cent,  that  of 
Germany  increased  by  276  per  cent.  Starting  at  the  former  date 
with  populations  about  equal,  France  in  1913  had  39  million  inhabi- 
tants ;  Germany  had  70  millions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  these 
comparisons  show  the  need  in  France  of  ^^  another  order  of  education 
and  intellectual  ideals.'' 

In  the  notable  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  summer  of 
1916,  which  was  intended  to  arouse  English  legislators  to  the  ^^  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  the  future,"  Viscoimt  Haldane,  on  whose  notice 
the  debate  was  announced,  declared  that  ^^  a  living  national  system 
of  education"  must  be  organized  if  the  nation  is  to  maintain  its 
position.  He  enforced  this  opinion  by  contrasting  the  German  sys- 
tem with  that  of  England.  In  this  contrast  two  features  of  the 
Gterman  system  were  emphasized :  The  effectiveness  of  its  vocational 
8cho<ds;  the  thorough  organization  of  its  secondary  schools. 

The  discussion  thus  started  was  continued  by  eminent  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  including  Viscount  Bryce,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  president  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
ciL  While  many  of  the  speakers  took  issue  with  Lord  Haldane  as 
to  the  general  problem  of  English  education,  all  were  agreed  that  tlie 
continuation  schools  of  the  country  must  be  recast  as  an  integral 
factor  in  its  industrial  life.  The  lessons  of  the  war  and  the  waste 
of  war  have  made  the  education  and  training  of  youth  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  18  a  paramount  question  in  every  nation  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  Therefore  the  eiristing  provision  for  this  purpose  and 
its  further  development  have  excited  an  interest  never  before  mani- 
fested. 
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The  central  powers  of  Europe  have  taken  the  lead  in  practical 
provision  for  vocational  education,  and  in  the  (rerman  Empire  thic 
provision  has  been  well  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  fortified  by  imperial  labor  laws.  Italy  has  a  graded  system  of 
technical  education  comprising  three  distinct  classes  of  schools;  the 
lowest  class  affords  nuclei  for  the  general  diffusion  of  vocational  edu* 
cation.  Russia  offers  striking  examples  of  vocational  education  under 
local  control  or  that  of  different  ministries;  particularly  noted  are 
the  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  schools  for  railroad  employees, 
which  received  new  impulse  from  the  Japanese  war.  In  both  Italy 
and  Russia  the  means  of  increasing  these  facilities  engaged  serious 
attention  during  the  decade  preceding  the  present  conflict,  but  force- 
ful action  in  this  direction  was  prevented  by  the  more  urgent  need 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  elementary  schools. 

As  regards  Russia,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  education  of 
the  masses  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  industrial  efficiency  will 
be  the  chief  concern  of  local  and  central  authorities  as  soon  as 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  In  this  connection  the  fact  is  inter- 
esting that  in  the  exercise  of  the  temporary  freedom  resulting  from 
the  military  events  of  1915,  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  at  once 
established  49  industrial  continuation  schools. 

In  the  following  statements  the  endeavor  is  made  to  summarize 
current  information  on  this  subject  in  the  warring  countries  most 
fully  aroused  to  its  importance. 

OEBMANT. 

In  the  debate  above  referred  to,  Lord  H^ldane,  contrasting  the 
schools  of  Germany  and  England,  said : 

I  do  not  think  the  system  of  elementary  education  In  Germany  is  better  than, 
if  It  is  as  good  as,  ours  here,  but  it  has  one  advantage  which  ours  has  not.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course  the  boy — ^in  his  fourteenth  year — ^Is  taken 
and  given  in  the  elementary  school,  if  he  is  likely  to  go  into  an  industrial  pro- 
fession, some  kind  of  technical  training  in  the  workshop  attached  to  the  school, 
or  in  other  ways.  Then  he  is  asked  what  his  ideas  of  his  future  are,  and  if 
he  has  none  he  is  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  choo^  a  profession.  Suppose 
he  wants  to  become  an  electrical  engineer.  The  authorities  see  to  it  that  he 
has  the  means  of  being  apprenticed  to  an  electrical  engineer,  and  the  electrical 
engineer  is  bound  to  train  him  for  four  years.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  system 
is  a  revival  in  modem  form  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  which  had  its 
xalne  in  this  country,  but  is  now  dead.  The  employer  is  bound  to  send  the  boy 
to  the  special  trade  school  of  the  engineering  industry  in  the  locality. 

No  workman  gets  hln  Journeyman's  certificate,  without  which  he  can  not  get 
on  and  obtain  a  place  when  he  comes  to  the  years  at  which  he  wishes  to  be 
independent  and  to  marry,  unless  he  has  shown  that  he  has  gone  through  the 
course.  A  journeyman's  certificate,  which  he  can  get  at  18,  makes  him  a  fully 
trained  workman,  and  if  he  likes  to  go  on  and  take  a  further  certificate  in  the 
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evening  classes,  he  may  become  a  master  workman,  and  then  he  is  very  much 
sought  after.  That  is  a  new  and  scientific  system  which  has  been  set  up  in 
Germany  esi>ecially  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  army  of  trained  worlomen 
who  may  overcome  us  in  the  neutral  markets  which  we  have  dominated  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  the  past ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call  prominent  attention 
to  this,  because  I  feel  that  the  gravity  and  dangers  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  are  being  very  much  overlooked,  even  at  the  present  moment. 

The  system  of  continuation  schools  (fortbildungschulen)  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  26  States  of  the  German  Empire.  In  14  of  the 
States  attendance  upon  the  continuation  school  is  compulsory.  In 
10  other  States  it  may  be  compulsory  according  to  local  option,  and 
the  4  remaining  States  are  ready  to  adopt  the  principle. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  system 
is  diown  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  Seichstag  in  the  matter. 
Although  educational  affairs  in  Germany  are  exempt  from  imperial 
legislation,  the  Reichstag  has  promoted  the  cause  of  continuation 
schools  by  a  series  of  measures  pertaining  to  the  industrial  side  of 
the  question.  The  latest  of  these  measures,  reported  officially,  was 
adopted  by  the  Seichstag  in  December,  1911,  and  went  into  effect 
in  April,  1912.  The  obligation  imposed  upon  employers  by  the  im- 
perial law  of  July  1,  1891,  is  reenforced  by  the  law  of  1912  as 
follows : 

Employers  mnst,  when  necessary,  grant  regular  leaves  to  those  of  their  em- 
ployees, imder  18  years  of  age,  who  attend  a  continuation  school  recognized  by 
the  local  authorities  or  by  the  State.  The  requisite  hours  of  absence  are  de- 
termined by  the  competent  authorities. 

Sunday  instruction  is  allowed,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
religious  services.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  also  extended  to 
include  "  institutions  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  feminine  occu- 
pations and  domestic  work." 

The  law  further  authorizes  parishes  and  other  communal  units  to 
establish  obligatory  continuation  schools  and  to  issue  ordinances  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  obligation,  if  no  provision  in  that  respect  is 
made  by  the  province. 

A  parish  or  a  larger  communal  unit  may  be  required  by  a  higher 
administration  board  to  provide  an  obligatory  continuation  system 
when  such  demand  is  made  by  representatives  of  local  employers  or 
workmen.  Should  a  parish  disregard  the  request  of  the  higher  ad- 
ministration board,  the  latter  may  introduce  a  compulsory  system 
in  the  parish  and  issue  the  statutory  regulations  therefor. 

The  German,  system  of  continuation  schools  is  instructive  to  all 
other  nations  by  reason  of  three  principles  which  have  been  worked 
out  gradually  but  effectively:  It  is  universally  applied;  attendance 
is  compulsory  for  all  boys  after  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
school  and  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls;  employers  are  obliged 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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The  compulsory  principle  has  been  easily  extended  in  Germany 
because  of  the  system  of  supervision  maintained  over  school  children, 
and  over  all  adults  on  account  of  the  military  service.  This  com- 
pulsion, however,  is  willingly  submitted  to  because  of  the  prevailing; 
sense  of  the  power  and  greatness  and  importance  of  the  State.  The 
industrial  advantage  of  the  continuation  schools  wins  support  from 
both  employers  and  workmen.  The  system  has,  however,  been  criti- 
cized by  Kerschensteiner  and  others  as  too  narrowly  industrial.  Con- 
trasting the  German  schools  with  the  apprenticeship  schools  of  Paris, 
such  as  the  £cole  Diderot  and  the  £cole  Estienne,  Kerschensteiner 
says: 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
any  school  with  similar  objects  which  shows  in  its  organization  the  same 
insight  into  the  necessity  for  civic  education.  On  the  contrary,  the  correspond- 
ing German  schools  have  been  established  to  divert  attrition  from  the  com- 
munity and  to  fix  it  on  the  egoistic  trade  interests,  as  is  shown  in  the  absolute 
want  of  every  general  formative  discipline,  like  literature  or  history. 

We  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  this  weak  spot  of  our  Gterman  techni- 
cal schools.  The  remedy  is  easy ;  in  schools  with  all-day  instruction  the  way 
is  obvious  when  the  will  is  exerted. 

If  we  consider  the  monotechnical  day  schools,  the  matter  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. Among  the  publicly  provided  schools  they  are  the  surest  to  foster  civic 
education  in  the  manufacturing  population.  But  they  have  their  disadvantages. 
They  are  the  costliest  of  aU  schools.  They  make  it  easy  for  the  pupil  whose 
ambition  is  greater  than  his  capacity  to  forsake  a  career  in  which  he  could 
succeed  for  one  of  greater  distinction  in  which  he  is  almost  bound  to  falL 
To  regard  them  and  to  organize  them  simply  as  institutions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industrial  efficiency  is  a  great  error. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  efforts  in  Munich  were  intended  to  correct 
this  glaring  evil.  For  this  reason  the  work  in  which  he  unfolds  the 
principle  and  operations  of  the  Munich  system  is  entitled  '^  Education 
for  Citizenship." 

EKANCE. 

France  led  in  the  modem  movement  for  the  vocational  education 
(enseignement  professionnel)  of  the  industrial  classes.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  all  the  educational  plans  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bevolution 
and  was  an  important  feature  of  the  school  system  organized  in  Paris 
by  M.  Greard  before  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The  manual 
training  shops  established  by  him  in  connection  with  the  Paris  schools 
were  intended  "to  prevent  the  man  from  disappearing  in  the  ap- 
prentice and  the  citizen  in  the  workman."  Of  the  work  thus  origi- 
nated and  still  maintained  in  the  French  capital  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
says :  "All  that  we  are  laboriously  striving  to  obtain  in  our  compul- 
sory and  optional  continuation  schools  finds  without  difficulty  a  place 
of  nurture,  and  really  occupies  it,  in  many  French  manual  training 
shops."    The  Republican  Government  endeavored  from  the  first  to 
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extend  this  ^stem  throughout  the  country ;  but,  although  the  effort 
has  OQiet  with  great  success  in  many  localities,  the  larger  purpose  has 
never  been  achieved. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  startling:  In  normal  times  about 
648,000  children  in  France  annually  reach  the  age  of  13  years.  Of 
this  number  not  more  than  48,000  continue  under  instruction.  Be- 
c^it  estimates  give  1,614,000  as  the  number  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  18  years.  Of  these  it  is  stated  only  150,000  were  prepared 
for  definite  industries.  For  more  than  a  decade  this  matter  has  been 
pressed  upon  public  attention  by  statesmen  and  educators.  The  pres- 
ent minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Steeg,  in  a  recent  addr^s  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  said : 

We  mast  admit  that  In  our  society  the  adolescent  youth  is  moraUy  neglected. 
From  the  day  he  leaves  the  primary  school  until  the  moment  when  he  enters 
the  barracks  (for  his  military  service)  no  law  obliges  a  boy  of  the  laboring 
elaas,  urban  or  rural,  to  continue  and  complete  his  elementary  instruction. 

The  necessity  of  action  in  this  matter  has  been  recognized  by  the 
GoYemment,  and  in  1901  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  entire 
industrial  field  and  recommend  measures  ior  meeting  the  demand  for 
a  larger  supply  of  competent  workers.  An  exhaustive  report  was 
submitted  by  this  commission  in  1909,  accompanied  by  a  bill  which 
embodied  the  prevailing  opinions  as  to  measures  for  improving  the 
system  of  technical  education.  This  bill  emphasized  the  need  of 
additional  provision  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis,  the  lack  of  compulsion  in 
respect  to  vocational  schools  was  dwelt  upon.  This  was  not  regarded, 
however,  as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil.  In  larger 
measure  this  is  the  result  of  industrial  and  social  conditions  peculiar 
to  France.  These  conditions  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures which  are  easily  applied  under  different  circumstances. 

The  report  of  the  commission  excited  a  discussion  which  was  con- 
tinued through  several  sessions  of  the  legislature  and  was  in  progress 
when  war  was  declared.  The  struggle  has  thrown  new  light  on  the 
industrial  situation  and  has  given  a  spur  to  the  cause  of  compulsory 
vocational  training.  All  other  considerations  covered  by  the  com- 
prehensive bill  of  the  commission  have  been  set  aside  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  fastened  on  this  one  pressing  necessity.  In 
April  of  the  current  year  a  short  bill  dealing  solely  with  compulsory 
continuation  schools  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  bill  was  drawn  under  the  direction  of  M.  Viviani,  at  that 
time  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  carries  the  prestige  of  his 
name.    In  the  preamble  the  minister  asserts  that  all  parties  and 
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sects  are  conviiiced  that  ^^  an  extension  of  the  years  of  compulsory 
education  is  essential  for  the  development  of  good  citizens,  men  and 
women,  good  soldiers,  good  workmen,  and  good  mothers.  In  the 
Republic  of  the  future  there  must  be  no  idle  hands." 

The  bill  submitted  to  the  French  Chamber  establishes  the  principle 
of  compulsory  education  at  public  expense  in  continuation  schools 
for  all  young  people  who  have  completed  the  required  term  of  ele- 
mentary education.  It  applies  to  boys  who  do  not  attend  the  sec- 
ondary schools  up  to  the  age  of  20  years  and  to  girls  up  to  the  age 
of  18  years  or  until  they  are  married.  This  education  must  be  three- 
fold— ^intellectual,  vocational,  and  physical,  the  last  leading  up  to 
military  training  for  boys.  Specific  provision  is  made  for  the  scope 
of  the  continued  education,  but  with  regard  to  details  great  freedom 
is  left  to  local  authorities.  The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

The  term  of  compulsory  education  for  adolescents  is  divided  into 
two  periods.  The  first  corresponds  to  the  age  of  apprenticeship  and 
extends  for  boys  to  the  age  of  17  years,  inclusive,  and  for  girls  to 
16  years.    During  this  period  the  following  subjects  are  obligatory : 

1.  Physical  training. 

2.  Lessons  In  the  French  language,  history,  and  geography. 

3.  Lessons  In  the  sciences  applied  to  agricultural  Industry,  commerce,  navi- 

gation, or  domestic  economy,  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  and 
manual  work. 

The  minimum  duration  of  these  courses  is  50  hours  for  general 
education,  150  hours  for  the  technical  training,  and  100  hours  for 
physical  training.  The  instruction  is  given  during  the  legal  working 
day.    The  physical  trainiug  may  take  place  on  Sunday. 

The  second  period  covers  the  ages  17  to  20,  inclusive,  for  boys, 
and  16  to  18  for  girls.  The  obligatory  subjects  during  this  period  are 
as  follows : 

For  boys: 

1.  Lessons  In  the  French  language,  history,  geography,  civics,  common  law, 

political  economy. 

2.  Gymnastics,  military  exercises,  and  rifle  firing. 
For  girls: 

1.  Fr^ich  language,  history,  geography,  and  domestic  economy. 

2.  Manual  work  lessons  and  practical  exercises  In  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick 

and  of  Infants. 

The  minimmn  duration  of  the  instruction  in  this  period  is  100 
hours  for  each  series.  Exemptions  are  allowed  after  three  years'  in- 
struction in  the  first  period  and  two  years  in  the  second  to  those  who 
pass  the  required  examinations. 

The  continuation  classes  are  installed  in  buildings  of  the  higher 
primary  schools,  commercial  schools,  or,  if  necessary,  in  those  of  the 
elementary  schools. 
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The  instruction  in  general  subjects  myst  be  given  by  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  public  schools,  who  are  required  to  give  to  this  work  at 
least  150  hours  a  year.  This  time  is  gained  by  shortening  the  daily 
session  of  the  elementary  schools  by  a  half  hour  and  increasing  their 
vacations  from  one  to  two  months.  In  case  any  teacher  is  obliged  to 
give  more  than  200  hours^  instru{j|;ion  in  the  continuation  classes,  he 
receives  extra  pay.  The  technical  training  is  given  in  every  case  by 
experts  in  the  various  industries  or  in  the  physical  exercises. 

The  private  agencies  already  engaged  in  this  work  are  recognized 
and  encouraged  by  State  subsidies,  but  they  must  submit  to  supervi- 
sion by  the  local  authorities  and  follow  the  programs  prepared  for 
their  respective  localities. 

Notwithstanding  the  centralized  control  of  education  in  France, 
the  continuation  classes  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  communal 
(city  or  rural)  committees.  These  committees  include  civic  officers, 
professional  men,  representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce,  of  agri- 
cultural associations,  of  employers,  and  of  tradesunions.  The  work 
of  the  local  committees  is  subject  to  revision  and  coordination  by 
departmental  committees,  and  the  entire  system  is  under  the  super- 
visicm  of  a  central  committee.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
presides  over  the  central  committee,  which  must  include  represen- 
tatives of  other  ministries,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  responsible 
for  special  forms  of  vocational  training,  together  with  appointed 
reprJ^tatives  of  industrial  enterprisesltnd  civU  government 

The  demand  that  has  arisen  in  France  for  the  application  of  the 
compulsory  principle  to  continuation  schools  is  impressive  because 
of  the  large  provision  made  by  public  and  private  agencies  for  ex- 
tending the  education  and  training  of  youths  and  adults.  City  au- 
thorities, chanfbers  of  commerce,  trade  syndicates,  and  innumerable 
private  societies,  give  liberal  support  to  technical  schools  and  to  even- 
ing and  Sunday  classes  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
people,  and  offering  either  free  tuition  or  requiring  only  small  fees. 
No  other  country  equals  France  in  this  respect  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  this  provision  meets  only  the  ambitious  working  peo- 
ple and  even  those  not  until  the  pressure  of  daily  labor  has  aroused 
them  to  efforts  for  improving  their  condition.  Only  the  robust  and 
skillful  are  able  to  pursue  the  courses  of  instruction  under  these 
conditions. 

ENGLAND. 

In  the  schemes  for  social  reconstruction  which  engage  attention 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  war,  vocational  educa^ 
tion  has  a  central  place.  The  indifference  on  this  subject,  long 
maintained  in  face  of  earnest  appeals,  has  passed.  At  this  moment 
the  Kingdom  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  young  people  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  lives.    The  matter  was  pressed  home 
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to  the  coDBcieiices  of  leading  men  of  England  in  the  speech  by  Lord 
Haldane  before  the  House  of  Lords,  already  cited.  Contrasting  the 
condition  of  working  boys  in  Oermany  with  those  who  reach  the  end 
of  elementary  schools  in  English  cities  like  London,  he  said : 

A  large  proportion  of  these  boys  go  Into  what  are  called  blind-alley  occnpa- 
ttona.  At  the  age  of  18,  the  boy  nat  fftAxk&d,  lilce  the  Ckaiaan  boy  goes  to 
look  for  employment,  without  skill  and  without  training,  and  he  lapses  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and  too  often  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable, 
and  it  is  in  that  way  that  we  recruit  our  hooligans  and  wastrels. 

All  associations  in  England  interested  in  education  and  social  wel- 
fare or  in  labor  problems  are  united  in  tiie  call  for  educational 
reform.  Prominent  vjxioag  these  are  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
the  National  Association  of  Educaticxi  Officers,  and  the  Workra*s' 
Educational  Association.  The  schemes  which  these  associations 
have  drawn  up  differ  widely  in  detail,  but  without  exception  they 
agree  in  the  demand  that  the  period  of  compulsory  education  shall  be 
extended  and  that  all  continuation  schools  shall  provide  for  voca- 
tional education. 

The  agitation  of  this  subject  was  increased  by  the  war,  and  in  1916 
a  Government  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of 
juvenile  education  when  peace  should  be  restored.  In  the  midst  of 
their  labors  the  committee  issued  an  interim  report  recommending 
that  measures  be  taken  at  cmce  to  extend  the  system  of  juvenile  esa* 
ployment  bureaus  and  auxiliary  committees  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  large 
number  of  young  people  who  had  been  turned  upon  the  laU^:  market 
without  any  guidance. 

The  final  report  of  the  Oovemment  committee  innsts  upon  the 
need  of  continuation  schools,  and  with  regard  to  them  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

That  a  untform  elamtntary  school'-leaying  age  of  14  be  establisiied  by  statute 
for  all  districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  tiiat  all  ejEenByHlofis,  total  or  partial, 
from  compulsory  attendance  below  that  ate  be  abolished. 

That  it^be  an  obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  la  each  area  to 
provide  suitable  continuation  classes  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18,  and  to  submit  to  the  board  of  education  a  plan  for  the  organisation  of 
such  a  system,  togethar  with  ^oposals  for  putting  It  Inie  effect. 

That  it  be  an  obligation  upon  aU  young  persons  betweea  14  sni^  18  years  of 
age  to  attend  such  day  continuation  classes  as  may  be  prescribed  for  them  by 
the  local  education  authority,  during  a  number  of  hours  to  be  fixed  by  statute, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  8  hours  "a  week  for  40  weeks  In  the  year.  [From 
this  obligation  young  pec^le  pursuing  their  education  in  secondary  schools  or 
higher  Institutions  were  exempted.] 

That  all  classes  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  8  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

That  it  be  an  obligation  on  all  employers  of  young  persons  under  18  to  give 
them  the  necessary  facilities  for  attendance  at  the  statutory  continuation  classes 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  local  education  authority. 
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The  noommendatioiifl  also  provided  tor  the  punishnaant  of  those 
who  ehould  violate  the  law,  and  for  modifioation  af  labor  laws  in- 
terfering with  its  requirements.  Details  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
continuation  classes  were  left  for  further  instruction,  excepting  the 
reoommendati(Hi  that  in  every  case  the  program  siiould  comprise  gen- 
eral, practical,  and  technical  instruction,  with  provision  for  continu- 
ous physical  training,  medical  inspection,  and  clinical  treatment  when 


The  attitude  of  the  present  Government  on  this  important  prob- 
lem is  plainly  indicated  by  the  utterances  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  edueatien.  In  his  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
im  flBbmitting  the  education  estimates  for  1917-16,  Dr.  Fidiar  said : 


I  have  stiU  to  toucji  on  a  grave  deficiency  In  our  edacational  arrangements, 
and  I  allnde  to  the  Inadequate  provision  fsr  tiie  tntellectnal,  moral,  and 
piiyiloal  dfaditfliie  ot  young  peistms  during  tbe  fortod  of  a#oleaceiica  We 
torn  ddlcUwa  o«t  Into  the  world  at  the  a^Bs  eC  12,  IS.  and  14*  just  at  the 
wbca  their  powers  of  lotelUgent  and  Independent  rec^tMty  are  first 
and  tiieir  schooling  should  be  beginning  to  bear  fruit  The  results 
by  the  evening  schools  i^Ve  well  wordi  havtng,  but  the  number  bene- 
ttod  la  oooqiaratiy^  smaU,  the  atteadanoe  Is  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and 
all  exparienae  tetltts  to  show  that  after  a  bard  day^  work  young  people  are  too 
faHgwl  to  reeeive  the  fall  measare  of  benefit  of  evening  classes.  There  are 
tte  Boj  Sooats.  Church  Lads*  Brigades,  and  girls'  and  boys'  clubs,  all  attempt- 
iag  ta  cope  with  this  problem.  In  certain  of  our  great  Industrial  centers 
sebools  have  been  established  by  the  Intelligence  and  benevolence  of  individual 
employers.  These  agencies  are  all  valuable,  and  In  my  eyes  they  are  the 
valuable  because  they  are  voluntary.  But  their  operation  Is  partial,  and 
not  suflaclent  to  secure  the  best  result  of  elementary  training  for  the 
of  the  people. 

I  sulNDtt  t|uit  tbe  country  does  not  get  tba  fall  value  out  of  its  elem^aitaiiy 
VifeMi  aC  education,  because  so  much  «f  the  training  and  instruction  is  snb- 
sa^iantly  lost,  and  that  it  does  not  get  the  full  value  out  of  its  higher  technical 
colleiges  because  those  who  attend  their  courses  hava  learned  little  and  for- 
gotten much.  It  is  clear  that  the  country  must  do  sometbhig  to  remedy  this 
faring  defect  in  its  system  of  aatlonid  education.  I  do  not  conceal  from 
mimif  tlmt  any  scbsme  of  comioQed  edaoation  will  be  axpoted  to  cross  cur< 
nots  ai  critteisM.  It  wlU  not  be  eai^  to  estafaUsb  a  scheme  at  once  sufllciently 
eompniiflnsiva  and  rtastte  to  give  the  young  people  the  continued  education 
they  should  have  without  an  undue  dislocation  of  our  industrial  system.  Yet 
this  is  what  must  be  done  if  the  State  Is  to  reap  the  full  measure  of  advantage 
from  Its  system  of  puUic  education.  •  *  •  Though  we  are  an  extremely 
clever  natton  when  w»  choose  to  use  oar  brains,  we  are  only  beginning  to 
reallxe  that  the  capital  of  the  country  lies  not  In  cash  and  goods,  but  in  the 
biBins  and  bodlea  of  the  people. 

•  •***•* 

We  are  told  to  economize  in  our  expenditure  and  foodstuffs.  I  suggest  that 
we  should  economiite  in  the  human  capital  of  the  country,  our  most  precious 
posMSSion,  whidi  we  have  too  long  negSeeted. 

I  should  not  recommend  any  anaaare  which  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
tufbing  tiia  Wkht  narint  dnrlag  the  war,  but  I  hope  that  Parliament  may  see 
Its  way  to  assant  to  a  measure  which  will  give  effect  to  the  general  principles 
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which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  so  that  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for  a 
patriotic  and  social  education  worthy  of  the  genius  of  our  people  and  a  fitting 
monument  to  tho  great  Impulse  which  is  animating  the  whole  nation  during 
the  war. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  interest  awakened  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  the  board  of  education  has  issued  a  draft  of  revised  regulations 
for  continuation,  technical,  and  art  courses;  that  is,  for  the  various 
forms  of  continued  education  which  fall  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
secondary  school  and  the  university.  These  activities  are  declared 
to  be — 

of  the  first  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  training  for  good  citizenAlp,  which  is  the  chief  inroblon  of  adolescence, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  specific  training  in  the  scientific  and  other  studies 
that  bear  directly  upon  the  successful  conduct  of  industry  and  commerce. 

These  proposals  foreshadow  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  board  in  respect  to  the  various  forms  of  continued  education, 
and  also  the  expectation  of  larger  support  from  local  taxes.  They 
are  published  in  draft  form  in  order  to  secure  adviee  and  helpful 
criticisms  to  guide  in  their  final  presentation. 

The  draft  is  based  upon  the  existing  sfystem  of  voluntary  attend- 
ance of  continuation  schools,  but  with  slight  modifications  would 
apply  if  the  recommendations  for  an  obligatory  system  should  be 
embodied  in  law. 

AOBEEXENT  AS  TO  ESSENTIALS. 

From  the  survey  of  recent  activities  it  appears  that  France  and 
England  have  reached  the  same  stage  in  their  progress  toward  a 
national  system  of  continued  education.  In  both  countries  voluntary 
agencies  have  been  very  active  in  this  respect,  but  they  can  not  meet 
the  national  need*  The  demand  is  imperative  for  a  compulsory  law, 
applicable  to  the  entire  population  and  enforced-  by  national  author- 
ity. In  France  this  demand  has  taken  defiifite  form  in  a  legislative 
bill.  In  England,  while  legislation  is  deferred  the  central  board  of 
education  is  already  moving  to  promote  local  action  by  extra  grants 
for  schools  and  classes  for  adolescents,  provided  they  conform  to  offi- 
cial requirements  in  regard  to  vocational  training.  These  endeav- 
ors depend  for  their  success  upon  the  increased  appropriations  from 
the  public  treasury. 

France  and  England  both  emphasize  the  need  of  broad  scope  in  the 
extended  education  of  the  working  people.  The  proposed  law  for 
France  places  stress  upon  vocational  training  in  the  first  division 
of  the  continuation  period,  and  upon  instruction  in  civic  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  second  division.  The  latter  covers  the  ages 
17  to  20,  the  time  when  it  is  customary  to  call  the  attention  of  youths 
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to  their  approaching  military  training  and  the  political  obligation 
apon  which  they  will  soon  enter. 

The  draft  regulations  for  continuation  schools  in  England  leave 
the  details  of  their  programs  to  local-  authorities,  but  require  in  every 
case  provision  '^for  disinterested  studies  making  for  wise  living 
and  good  citizenship." 

In  Grermany  employers  are  forced  by  imperial  law  to  bear  their 
part  in  securing  the  continued  education  of  juvenile  workers;  the 
schemes  proposed  for  England  include  the  same  provision;  com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  French  measure  is  faulty  in  this  respect, 
but  its  amendment  at  this  point  is  earnestly  demanded. 

The  outlook  on  this  subject,  its  complex  relations,  and  the  new 
forces  which  the  war  itself  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
are  sommed  up  in  a  striking  passage  from  the  address  of  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  said : 

Education  is  not  a  subject  which  stands  in  isolation  by  itself.  It  is  colored 
by  the  Nation's  social,  economic,  and  religious  traditions  and  aims.  The  re- 
tmning  soldier — that  means,  after  all,  the  men  of  England  practically  to-day — 
win  not  be  satisfied  with  some  of  the  old  conditions.  Ought  he  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  old  conditions  as  regards  housing  and  as  regards,  in  some  departments 
of  life,  wages  and  the  rest,  into  which  I  do  not  enter?  But  he  will  not  be.  The 
housing  question  in  town  and  country,  intense  as  is  its  difl[lculty,  obvious  as 
are  the  barriers  that  go  across  the  roads  of  progress,  will  have  to  be  met  and 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  education  and  other 
kinds  of  progress.  The  wages  question  can  not  be  separated  from  the  housing 
question  and  will  be  necessarily  before  us  in  all  intensity  before  many  years 
pass.  The  diminishing  birth  rate  and  the  rest  is  a  question  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal.  The  fighting  of  disease  on  different  lines  from  those  on 
which  it  has  been  fought  before  is  ahead  of  us.  These  things  are  astir,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  us  who  are  trying  from  central  places  to  look  at  them 
on  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  in  the  minds  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors. 
I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  been  in  touch  often  and  often  in 
the  last  few  months  with  men  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject,  and 
I  have  found  that  undoubtedly  there  will  be  discontent  with  existing  conditions 
accompanied  by — and  this  is  very  important — a  readiness  which  has  not  been 
known  before  to  see  and  to  understand  the  other  side  and  the  difllculties  which 
belong  to  these  problems.  The  way  in  which  men  have  learned  to  discuss 
with  others  than  their  ordinary  friends  and  companions  in  peace  time,  men  of 
different  antecedents,  training,  and  sympathies,  the  way  in  which  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters  day  by  day  and 
constantly  during  the  last  two  years  has,  I  believe,  prepared  the  soil  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  way  for  dealing  with,  in  a  new  and  reasonable  manner,  almost 
all  these  questions  when  they  arise.  At  all  events,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  things  are  astir  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  coming  back  with  a  wider 
horizon  and  with  new  thoughts  in  their  minds. 

As  this  matter  is  received  from  press  a  cablegram  announces  that 
the  bUl  promised  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  eve  of  its  adjournment  in 
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August.  It  is  expected  that  the  bill  will  be  taken  up  in  October 
immediately  after  Parliament  resumes  its  session.  The  measure  em- 
bodies the  broadest  conception  of  popular  education  ever  presented 
for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  force  of 
public  opinion  greater  than  that  commanded  by  any  previous  educa- 
tional measure  in  England.  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  school  attend- 
ance will  be  compulsory  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  years, 
and  provide  for  their  o(mtinued  education  with  vocational  facilities 
up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17.  The  conditions  prescribed  agree  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gfovemment  committee  on  cw«*inuation 
schools  already  cited. 
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of  Education  a  condensed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confe 

on  Training  for  Foreign  Service,  held  in  Washington,  Deccmbe 
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in  preparing  its  program. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  oniniission 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Training  for  foreign  service,  adequate  to  achieve  the  end  in  view, 
must  be  based  upon  satisfactory  courses  in  commercial  education. 
This  type  of  instruction  should  be  established  in  all  cities  of  present 
or  potential  foreign  trade  opportunities.  It  should  be  established 
with  due  cognizance  on  the  part  of  business  men  of  the  proper 
emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the  inherent  educative  value  of  certain 
studies,  particularly  for  certain  grades  in  the  school  life  of  the 
student.  Due  recognition  should  be  given  by  educators  to  that 
cooperation  with  local  industrial,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing 
interests  which  is  essential  for  the  most  effective  and  least  wasteful 
instruction  in  commercial  branches.  A  readjustment  of  courses 
within  our  traditional  educational  organization  and  of  its  adminis- 
tration is  highly  desirable  in  order  to  articulate  and  accredit  the 
excellent  instruction  that  is  now  given  in  extramural  or  nonacademic 
agencies  as  emergency  preparation  for  specific  careers  in  business, 
domestic  or  foreign.  Commercial  education  is  as  fundamental  and 
essential  in  preparing  for  a  foreign  career  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Industry,  trade,  and  diplomacy  are  working  conjointly  in 
creating  a  new  international  policy  for  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
technique  of  commerce  must  be  familiar  to  the  consul  and  diplomat  of 
the  future.  The  social  and  religious  welfare  work  of  a  nation  in  for- 
eign fields,  with  or  without  the  supervision  or  patronage  of  the 
Government,  can  not  be  eflScient  without  training  in  foreign  rela- 
tions courses  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  commercial  education. 

Educational  authorities  are  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  belief, 
conunon  among  business  men,  that  educational  opportunities  in  the 
established  schools  of  the  Nation  have  not  responded  to  economic 
needs.  A  superficial  study  of  the  catalogues  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  reveals  at  a  glance  a  more  widespread  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion and  a  desire  to  make  such  an  adjustment  of  courses  as  the 
resources  and  character  of  these  schools  and  colleges  will  permit. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  1914,  due  to  the  propaganda  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  through  the  press  and  public 
forum  in  the  interest  of  larger  foreign  commercial  opportunities  for 
the  Nation.     This  interest  has  had  a  concrete  expression  in  'recent 
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Federal  legislative  enactments;  in  an  extended  service  in  certain 
executive  departments,  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  in  particular ; 
in  the  annual  conferences  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress,  and  other  organizations;  in  the  appointment  of 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  relations  committees  of  many  commercial 
bodies;  and  in  the  general  quickening  of  academic  curiosity. 

One  must  not  judge,  however,  the  correlation  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic needs  and  educational  opportunities  solely  by  this  general  and 
popular  interest.  The  Nation  was  developing  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
siderable and  enviable  size  prior  to  1914.  Our  exports  and  imports 
increased  as  follows  in  the  period  of  10  years  between  1904  and  1914 : 
Exports,  from  $1,460,827,271  to  $2,364,579,148;  imports,  from  $991,- 
087,371  to  $1,893,925,657.  It  was,  therefore,  high  time  that  there 
should  be  serious  and  sequential  investigation  of  actual  conditions 
by  the  enlightened  business  men  of  this  country,  with  the  desire  of 
promoting  and  fostering  foreign  trade. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  whose  slogan  is  '•  Greater  prosperity  through  greater  for- 
eign trade,"  had  its  beginning  in  this  laudable  desire.  The  council 
was  formed  in  May,  1914,  as  a  permanent  body  "  to  endeavor  to  co- 
ordinate the  foreign  trade  activities  of  the  Nation."  Three  annual 
conventions  of  the  council  have  been  held  since  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington— at  St.  Louis  in  1915.  at  New  Orleans  in  1916,  and  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  January,  1917.  The  work  of  this  convention  is  carried  on 
largely  by  means  of  group  conferences  on  questions  pertinent  to  the 
purposes  of  the  council.  Commercial  education  for  foreign  trade  was 
one  of  the  main  topics  for  discussion  at  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

National  Education  Association, — In  the  field  of  education  very 
little  has  been  done  thus  far  by  committee  work  or  by  conferences 
designed  to  promote  foreign  service.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  a  department  on  business  education  and  committees  on 
vocational  education  and  foreign  relations.  The  association  has  not 
given,  however,  special  attention  to  this  type  of  education. 

Doubtless  a  large  number  of  educators  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  interested,  as  individuals,  in  the  problem  of  training 
for  foreign  service  and  have  sensed  the  urgent  need  of  some  solution, 
or  attempt  at  solution,  which  would  permit  the  schools  of  this  country 
to  prepare  and  equip  young  men  and  young  women  for  this  service 
by  a  coordinated  course  of  instruction,  wnth  proper  correlation  in 
respect  to  local  needs.  This  interest,  however,  has  been  largely  local 
and  detached.  It  has  shown'itself  only  in  the  introduction  of  some 
new  course  of  study  or  in  a  modification  in  the  presentation  of  an 
older  one,  often  out  of  relation  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished  and 
failing,  therefore,  in  its  purpose. 
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A  distinctive  kind  of  training  is  necessary  as  preparation  for  serv- 
ice in  the  foreign  field.  Career  intent  with  respect  to  a  subject  or 
a  course  of  study  plays  nowhere  a  more  important  role  than  in  the 
teaching  of  subjects,  singly  or  in  groups,  that  are  considered  to  be 
of  prime  importance  as  preparation  for  a  foreign  career.  I  refer 
to  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  geography,  and  history.  The 
teaching  of  the  latter  in  particular  demands  careful  consideration 
with  the  view  of  such  modification  in  study  content  and  method  of 
presentation  as  will  make  its  pursuit  of  greater  value  to  the  student 
with  a  foreign  career  in  view. 

EducatioruiL  conference  on  training  for  foreign  service, — The  first 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  discussing  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  education,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  modus  operandi  in  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  course  of  instruction  through  the  co- 
operation of  these  three  essential  agencies,  was  called  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States.  In  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  this  conference  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Under  date  of  April  10  and  April  12,  1915,  a  letter  with  respect 
to  the  conference  was  sent  by  the  organizing  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dents of  certain  universities,  including  the  Universities  of  Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin,  Yale  University,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Tulane  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Harvard  University,  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  following  quoted  paragraph  sets  forth  the  character 
of  the  conference  as  proposed  at  that  time : 

A  small  gathering  of  the  presidents  and  interested  faculty  members  of  some 
25  of  our  leading  Institutions  will  be  asked  to  engage  for  not  more  than  two 
sessions  in  a  constructive  discussion  of  a  few  specific  questions  bearing  on  edu- 
cational opportunities  In  our  country  for  proper  instruction  in  diplomacy  and 
trade. 

The  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  under  date  of  May  20,  1915,  follows.  This  letter, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  cooperating  committee, 
was  sent  not  only  to  the  presidents  of  the  above  list  of  colleges,  but 
to  many  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  list  included  all 
State  and  urban  universities  of  public  and  private  support. 

Deajs  Snt :  Recent  keen  interest  in  the  foreign  field  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
business  interests  with  foreign  trade  connections  and  of  foreign  service  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  given  rise  to  and  stimulated  a  corre- 
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s»ponding  interest  in  the  educational  world,  leading  to  an  inquiry  and  study  by 
certain  bureaus,  educational  institutions,  business  associations,  and  individuals 
as  to  the  desirability  of  this  training,  its  content,  and  method  of  establishment. 

In  view  of  the  above  interest  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  early  conference 
of  representatives  from  the  larger  universities  should  be  called  to  discuss  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  Government  and  business  for  well-trained  men  to 
engage  in  service  in  the  foreign  field,  and  educational  facilities  for  meeting 
these  needs,  the  character  of  instruction  for  this  specific  training,  and  the 
means  of  its  establishment  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  I  huve  tlie  pleasure,  as  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  to  invite  your  institution  to  be  represented  at  the  Pre- 
liminary Conference  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  which 
will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  4  and  5,  1915,  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  who  has  had  under  consideration 
for  several  years  plans  for  the  establishment  of  adequate  educational  prepara- 
tion in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  foreign  service  training,  has 
been  Invited  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  conference. 

Owing  to  the  importance  and  purpose  of  this  conference,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  your  institution  be  represented  by  yourself  or  tliat  member  of  your  faculty 
who  can  best  serve  in  the  constructive  discussion  of  the  specific  subject  for 
which  the  conference  is  called.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  further,  that  you  will 
appoint  your  representative  immediately  in  order  tliat  details  concerning  and 
the  program  of  the  conference  may  be  mailed  to  him  before  the  close  of  the 
present  scholastic  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

PHH.ANDER  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

Cooperating  committee: 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  Pan  America!^  Union. 
Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular  Service. 

Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. 

Glen  Levin  Swlggett,  assistant  secretary  general,  Second  Pan  American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  organizing  secretary. 

Favorable  replies  were  received  in  response  to  this  invitation  from 
most  of  the  institutions  to  which  it  had  been  sent,  and  delegates  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  conference.  The  tentative  program  included 
the  names  of  men  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  well 
known  for  their  interest  in  questions  bearing  on  foreign  relations. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  how^ever,  the  cooperating  committee 
found  that  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  to  carry  out  the  program 
as  planned,  but  that  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference,  par- 
ticularly those  living  at  some  distance  from  Washington,  were 
doubtful  whether  they  could  attend  the  conference  of  October  4,  com- 
ing as  it  did  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.    The  con- 
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ference  was,  therefore,  postponed  until  a  later  and  more  favorable 
time. 

Conference  of  December  31^  1915, — It  was  finally  decided  that  it 
would  be  opportune  to  hold  the  Conference  on  Training  for  Foreign 
Service  in  connection  with  the  subsection  on  commercial  education 
of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  and  invitations 
to  that  effect  were  again  mailed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
December  31,  1915,  was  the  date  selected  for  the  conference,  which, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  governing  board  and  director  general, 
was  to  be  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  sessions  of  the  Scientific  Congress  were  to  be  open  to  the 
public  and  that  the  program  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  educa- 
tion had  emphasized  training  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade, 
it  was  decided  finally  to  modify  somewhat  the  character  of  the 
conference  and  revert  to  a  procedure  in  accord  with  the  earlier 
intention  of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  conference.  The 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  were  invited  to  discuss  the  subject  of  training 
for  foreign  service  from  the  standpoint  of  government  and  business. 
Xo  formal  paper  was  presented  at  the  conference  from  the  stand- 
point of  education.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Farrell  permitted 
an  expression  of  opinion  of  wide  range  on  the  part  of  the  many 
educators  present  and  gave  to  the  conference,  as  originally  planned, 
the  character  of  a  symposium  on  educational  preparation  for  foreign 
service. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  opening  s3ssion  of  the  conference  was  held  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  Building.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  presided  at  this  session.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  organiz- 
ing secretary  of  the  conference,  Dr.  F.  E.  Farrington,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  acted  as  secretary.  The  attendance  of  prominent 
men  of  business,  education,  and  government  testified  to  the  im- 
portance and  timeliness  of  the  topic  and  justified  fully  the  calling 
of  the  conference. 

The  presiding  officer  in  calling  the  conference  to  order  announced 
that  the  meeting  would  be  informal,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
discussion  might  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  conference  and  carry  out  its  wishes.  A  steering 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dean  David  Kinley,  of  the 
Univereity  of  Illinois;  Prof.  E.  D.  Adams,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University ;  and  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoke,  of  Miami  University. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  the  presiding  officer,  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  conference  with  the  following  remarks: 

The  CirAiRMAN.  It  was  contemplated  to  hold  a  conference  here  in 
October  of  this  year  to  discuss  the  question  of  training  men  for 
foreign  service.  It  was  found  advisable  for  several  reasons  to  post- 
pone the  meeting  until  this  time.  There  would  have  been  more  time 
for  it  then,  but  we  decided  to  call  the  meeting  now  in  order  that 
many  who  are  in  the  city  for  the  sessions  of  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  and  of  other  associations  and  congresses  might 
l)e  present  without  additional  cost  of  time  and  travel.  The  meeting 
is  to  be  informal.  Its  purpose  is  to  consider  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  comparatively  new  kind  of  service,  the  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  which  has  come  to  us  quite  suddenly. 

Until  recently  we  were  well  out  of  the  great  current  of  world-wide 
politics;  now  we  have  been  swept  into  this  current  and  whatever 
happens  anywhere  in  the  world — even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  it — 
has  a  bearing  upon  our  affairs.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
many  of  the  men  who  have  represented  us  in  the  past  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Services  have  not  had  the  kind  of  preparation 
most  needed.  We  are  now  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  need  a  specific  kind  of 
knowledge  and  a  definite  sort  of  training. 
12 
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There  has  recently  been  held  here  in  Washington  a  Pan  American 
financial  congress.  We  have  been  considering  the  possibility  of  plac- 
ing the  world's  finances  upon  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  instead  of 
continuing  it  on  a  basis  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  We  are 
thinking  about  sending  our  products  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  there  will  soon  be 
given  to  us  the  responsibility  of  industrial  and  commercial  leader- 
ship to  a  degree  in  which  it  has  never  come  to  us  before.  .  Things 
that  are  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  changing  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  world.  Instead  of  coming  to  us  gradually 
in  a  way  that  would  have  made  it  easier  for  us  to  respond,  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  is  coming  upon  us  with  a  rush. 

All  over  the  country  I  find  a  great  eagerness  to  do  something. 
I  find  more  interest  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  of  com- 
mercial subjects  in  schools  than  we  have  known  before.  Three  or 
four  times  within  the  past  few  months  there  have  called  upon  me 
representatives  of  the  so-called  business  colleges  of  the  United 
States  with  suggestions  for  conferences  and  for  the  organization  of 
better  and  more  adequate  means  of  doing  the  work  of  preparing 
young  men  and  women  for  their  part  in  the  larger  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  in  which  we  must  engage  in  the  immediate  future. 
I  hope  there  may  grow  out  of  this  day's  work  a  movement  that  will 
finally  result  in  the  means  for  whatever  kind  and  degree  and  quantity 
of  preparation  may  be  needed. 

With  your  approval  and  advice  I  propose  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  this  whole  matter  thoroughly  and  to  lend  to  it,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  such  assistance  as  I  can  in  making  all 
necessary  inquiries  and  in  making  known  its  findings.  On  this 
committee,  as  on  all  other  committees  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fundamental  investigations  and  determining  purposes  and  policies  of 
education,  there  will  be  need  for  two  classes  of  men — men  of  affairs 
and  of  broad  knowledge  of  conditions  and  needs  and  a  comprehen- 
sion of  aims  and  purposes,  and  also  men  of  professional  knowledge 
of  principles  and  methods  of  education  and  technical  skill  in  their 
application.  The  former  will  help  to  set  the  problems  of  education 
for  foreign  service  and  for  employment  in  commercial  activities.  The 
latter  will  help  to  work  them  out. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, addressed  the  conference  as  follows: 

Mr.  Barreit.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  make  an 
address,  but  shall  just  say  a  word  to  you  in  order  to  tie  up,  so  to 
speak,  this  meeting  with  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
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gress.  I  am  here  this  morning,  in  a  sense,  by  the  request  of  our  ex- 
ecutive committee,  to  make  you  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  this  great 
international  gathering,  although  your  conference  has  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  you  will  all  be  interested  to  know  that  there  has  never  be- 
fore been  manifested  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  such 
common  interest  or  common  sympathy  or  such  united  purpose  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing fact  that  all  these  delegates  have  come  here  with  the  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  their  responsibilities. 

The  large  number  of  delegates  present  and  the  dominant  note  of 
their  conversations  reveal  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  a  common  interest 
and  testify  to  the  need  of  action  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  a 
time  when  conditions  across  the  waters  make  it  necessary  that  all  the 
Americas  should  unite  to  meet  the  new  situation  with  which  they  are 
confronted.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  financially,  must  get  ready  for  the  conditions 
that  will  follow  this  conflict  across  the  seas.  T  think  I  speak,  how- 
ever, the  real  sentiment  of  the  congress  when  I  tell  you  that  withal 
there  is  nothing  in  this  congress  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  an- 
tagonistic to  Europe  or  antagonistic  to  the  rest  of  the  world  outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  great  strug- 
gle is  so  far-reaching  in  its  possible  results  that  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  be  prepared  for  any  contingencies,  and  that  we  must  be 
one  as  sailors  and  soldiers,  must  be  one  in  financial  matters,  and 
that  there  should  run  through  the  mind  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  thought  that  the  very 
life  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  one  of  these  Republics  may  be 
determined  by  the  attitude  of  all  the  American  Republics  on  this 
question  of  Pan  Americanism,  following  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  delegates  have  said  to  me  that,  no  matter  how  ex- 
traordinarily regrettable  it  would  be  if  there  should  be  any  possible 
conflict  between  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other,  whichever  side  is  victorious  in  this  war,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  love  for  the  United  States.  The  victors  will  say  that  they  won 
in  spite  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pan  America — for  Pan  America 
is  absolutely  one  with  the  United  States  in  its  attitude  of  neutrality 
in  this  struggle — and  whichever  side  loses  will  say  that  it  has  lost 
because  of  the  attitude  of  Pan  America. 

Every  delegate  realizes  that  the  power  of  Europe  will  be  so  ex- 
traordinary following  this  war  in  arms,  that  it  will  be  backed  so 
strongly  by  feeling,  which  often  can  not  be  controlled,  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  stand  together  for  the  protection  of 
itself,  of  its  culture  as  well  as  of  its  commerce  and  its  trade,  and 
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that  there  must  be  a  bond  of  union  that  will  allow  of  no  question 
of  division,  for  under  division  there  is  failure.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  if,  by  any  possible  development  of  events,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  it  would  in- 
c-vitably  follow  that  the  sovereignty  of  all  other  American  republics 
would  suffer  the  same  experience;  and,  similarly,  it  follows  that 
if  the  Latin-American  republics  lost  their  sovereignty,  ours  would 
go  also,  because  no  foreign  foe  could  achieve  victory  over  them  except 
by  a  victory  over  the  United  States. 

You  can  not  develop  political  unity  unless  you  have  the  financial 
and  intellectual  forces  of  this  country  working  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  commercial  and  political. 

And  here  we  see  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  gathering  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  question  of  preparation  of  our  young  men  for 
foreign  service.  The  very  germ,  the  very  seed,  that  is  sown  here 
may  yet  develop  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  infliitmces  for  the 
development  of  that  American  solidarity  upon  which  the  very  per- 
manency of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  depend.  It  will  be  a 
tremendous  influence  in  making  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  Pan  American 
doctrine ;  and  I  can  say  to  you  here  that,  although  this  congress,  not 
being  political,  can  not  write  into  its  final  act  any  declaration  that 
makes  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  Pan  American  doctrine,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest feeling  among  all  the  delegates,  a  sympathy  on  their 'part,  in- 
terpreting the  attitude  of  Latin  America  toward  the  great  question 
which  to-day  brings  us  face  to  face.  It  is  most  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  feel  that  this  very  hour,  through  the  influence  of  this 
congress  and  those  that  have  preceded  it,  and  through  the  character 
of  all  Pan  Americans,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely a  Pan  American  doctrine,  which  will  mean,  unless  we  mis- 
interpret the  significance  of  this  meeting  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Latin- American  members,  that  every  La  tin- American  country  and 
every  Latin-American  citizen,  intellectually,  morally,  and  phys- 
ically, would  stand  for  the  sovereignty  and  integi'ity  of  the  United 
States  if  it  were  attacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  just  as  quickly  and  readily 
as  the  United  States  would  stand  for  their  sovereignty  if  they  w^ere 
attacked  by  a  foreign  foe. 

So  with  that  spirit  pervading  this  mighty  gathering  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  there  can  be  this, 
as  it  were,  parallel  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  having  a  cousinly 
relation  with  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  to  come 
together  to-day  to  work  out  in  a  practical  way  this  splendid  spirit, 
this  Pan  American  spirit,  through  a  discussion  of  means  for  educat- 
ing our  young  men  for  the  foreign  service. 

I  extend  to  you  most  sincere  greetings  and  welcome  and  wish  you 
the  greatest  success  in  your  labors. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICK 

Following  Mr.  Barrett's  remarks  the  presiding  officer  introduced 
Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  conference,  and  under 
whose  direction  this  service  is  improving  rapidly.  The  men  en- 
gaged in  it  are  trained  to  undertake  and  perform  duties  that  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  foreign  trade  relations  and  the 
participation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  same, 
Mr.  Carr  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr.  In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  educational  train- 
ing for  the  Consular  Service,  I  presume  we  should  first  inquire  what 
constitutes  the  duties  of  the  Consular  Service,  and,  second,  what  is 
the  demand  for  men  for  that  service.  In  dij^cussing  these  points  it 
should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  what  I  say  does  not  apply  to 
the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  foreign  service  but  only  to  the  con- 
sular branch. 

The  principal  functions  of  consuls  of  the  United  States  are  to  pro- 
mote the  rightful  interests  of  American  citizens;  to  protect  them  in 
all  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  treaty  or  conceded  by  usage;  to 
vise  and  when  so  authorized  to  issue  passports;  when  permitted  by 
treaty,  to  take  charge  of  and  settle  the  personal  estates  of  American 
citizens  who  die  abroad  without  legal  or  other  representatives;  to 
ship,  discharge,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  maintain  and  send 
home  American  seamen ;  to  settle  disputes  between  masters  and  sea- 
men of  American  vessels;  to  investigate  charges  of  mutiny  and  in- 
subordination on  the  high  seas  and  to  send  mutineers  to  the  United 
States  for  trial:  to  render  assistance  in  the  case  of  wrecked  or 
stranded  American  vessels  and  under  certain  circumstances  to  take 
charge  of  the  wrecks  and  cargoes;  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
the  valuation  of  merchandise  shipped  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States;  to  act  as  official  witnesses  to  marriages  of  American 
citizens  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws; 
to  enforce  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  vessels 
and  cargoes  and  passengers;  to  take  depositions  and  to  perform  all 
other  acts  which  notaries  public  in  the  United  States  are  required  or 
authorized  to  perform;  to  promote  American  commerce  by  keeping 
the  Government  and  through  it  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  informed  in  regard  to  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
abroad,  aiding  in  marketing  merchandise  in  foreign  countries,  and 
in  making  connections  between  American  and  foreign  commercial 
houses.  In  the  countries  where  the  United  States  still  possesses  ex- 
traterritorial rights  the  consuls  exercise  judicial  functions  in  respect 
to  American  citizens  and  their  property. 
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For  the  discharge  of  these  various  functions  in  foreign  countries 
the  United  States  maintains  a  consular  organization  with  a  per- 
sonnel of  about  1,672  men  made  up  of  5  consuls  general  at  large, 
with  salaries  at  $5,000  a  year  plus  expenses;  56  consuls  general,  with 
salaries  of  from  $4,500  to  $12,000 ;  233  consuls,  with  salaries  of  from 
$2,000  to  $8,000;  635  subordinate  officers,  such  as  vice  consuls,  con- 
sular assistants,  interpreters,  and  consular  agents,  with  salaries  of 
from  nothing  to  $2,600;  743  clerks  and  other  employees  with  salaries 
of  from  $100  to  $1,800 ;  total,  1,672. 

Of  the  1,672  members  of  .the  Consular  Service  only  about  385  are 
in  the  classified  civil  service,  namely :  Five  consuls  general  at  large, 
56  consuls  general,  233  consuls,  40  consular  assistants,  26  student 
interpreters. 

Entrance  into  these  classified  positions  is  by  way  of  examination 
and  appointment  to  a  consulship  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  class,  a 
consular  assistantship,  or  a  student  interpretership.  The  regulations 
governing  admission  to  the  Consular  Service  by  examination  have 
been  in  force  only  a  little  over  nine  years.  During  that  period  the 
new  appointments  to  the  service  from  the  eligible  list  certified  by 
the  board  of  examiners  have  averaged  only  a  little  more  than  27  a 
year. 

In  nearly  all  the  discussions  that  I  have  read  in  the  past  in  regard 
to  education  for  the  Consular  Service  comparatively  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  number  of  men  who  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  could  expect  to  gain  admission  to  the  service  in  any 
one  year;  therefore  I  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  annual  number  of  new  appointments  to  the  classified 
positions  in  the  Consular  Service  since  1906  has  been  27.  The 
actual  problem  before  us  is,  therefore,  the  proper  education  of  about 
27  men  each  year  for  admission  to  classified  positions  in  the  Consular 
Service.  This  is  not  a  large  number  certainly,  but  when  we  stop  to 
consider  not  only  the  performance  in  a  highly  efficient  manner  of  the 
functions  which  I  have  outlined,  but  the  great  influence  which  these 
27  annual  recruits  to  the  service  can  have  upon  the  relations  of  our 
business  men  with  the  business  men  of  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  relations  wliich  this  Government  shall  have  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  so 
important  a  body  as  this  congress. 

Prior  to  1906  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  send  abroad  as  its  consular  officers,  men  chosen  from  civil 
life  on  account  of  political  or  social  influence,  who  were  entirely  inex- 
perienced in  actual  consular  work,  and  frequently  in  any  vocation 
that  would  qualify  them  for  useful  service  abroad.     Even  under 
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such  a  system,  the  GoTernment  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  consider- 
able number  of  very  capable  and  representative  men,  who  reflected 
credit  upon  their  country  and  performed  efficient  service  for  it.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  expect  uniformly  satisfactory  results.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  Consular  Service,  due  to 
the  keener  interest  which  our  people  were  taking  in  foreign  trade, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1906  which  made  possible  the  re- 
organization of  the  service  and  the  promulgation  of  rules  requiring 
that  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate  for  appointment  should  be 
tested  by  a  board  of  examiners. 

When  the  United  States  prescribed  the  rules  requiring  candidates 
for  the  Consular  Service  to  undergo  examination  to  determine  their 
fitness  for*  appointment,  it  merely  adopted  in  modified  form  a  sys- 
tem which  other  older  nations  had  long  before  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  and  proper  administration  of  their  consular  or- 
ganizations. Nearly  all  the  continental  nations  had  for  years  re- 
quired candidates  for  consular  appointments  to  undergo  some  kind  of 
examination  to  determine  their  fitness. 

The  rules  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
silent  on  the  subject  of  preliminary  educational  training  of  candi- 
dates, but  place  upon  the  board  of  examiners  the  duties  of  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  In  practice,  however,  and 
by  way  of  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  candidates,  the  Presi- 
dent restricts  designations  for  examinations  to  those  candidates 
whose  applications  indicate  sufficient  education  for  consular  work 
and  the  purposes  of  examination.  A  college  or  university  education 
is  not  a  requirement,  although  it  is  considered  highly  desirable,  and 
a  candidate  not  exceeding  50  years  of  age  who  has  had  only  a  high- 
school  education  may  be  designated  for  examination. 

The  examination  is  both  written  and  oral.  The  written  examina- 
tion embraces  the  subjects  of — 

T.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political  and  commercial  peograpliy. 
III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modern  languages  (French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  in  addition  any 
others  that  the  candidates  desire  to  submit.) 
V.  Natural,  Industrial,   and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 
Unlte<l  States. 
VI.  Political  economy. 
VII.  American  history,  government  and  institutions. 
VIII.  Modern  history  (since  1850)  of  Euroi>e,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
Bast. 

The  oral  examination  is  designed  to  determine  the  candidate's 
business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary  information,  and 
natural  fitness  for  the  service,  including  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
qualifications,  character,  address,  and  general  education  and  good 
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rommand  of  English.  It  also  includes  an  examination  in  speaking 
modem  foreign  languages.  In  the  oral  examination  the  board  con- 
siders the  character  and  disposition  of  the  candidate;  his  person- 
ality as  revealed  by  his  address,  maimers,  personal  appearance,  and 
health;  his  intelligence  as  it  may  be  indicated  by  his  readiness  and 
resourcefulness,  the  tact  and  judgment  which  he  shows,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  replies  to  the 
questions  asked  of  him.  Then  his  business  experience  and  ability 
are  considered  upon  his  own  statements  and  other  information 
before  the  board  of  examiners.  The  oral  test  corresponds  to  the 
examination  which  every  business  man  makes  of  a  prospective  em- 
ployee. Although  very  generally  misunderstood,  there  is  in  reality 
nothing  especially  extraordinary  about  it  once  its  exact  purpose  is 
known. 

The  two  examinations  coimt  equally,  a  total  general  average  of 
80  being  required  as  the  passing  mark. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Consular  Service  in  1906  and  the 
restriction  of  admission  to  those  candidates  who  had  been  declared 
eligible  by  the  examining  board,  1,056  persons  have  been  designated 
for  examination.  Only  716,  or  67.8  per  cent,  of  these  appeared  for 
examination,  of  which  number  only  313,  or  43.7  per  cent,  passed  the 
examination  and  were  certified  as  eligible  for  appointment;  248  have 
already  received  appointments,  and  36  are  still  on  the  eligible  list 
awaiting  appointment. 

Thus  in  nine  years  all  but  29  men  who  passed  the  examinations 
have  received  appointments.  Some  of  the  29  withdrew  their  names, 
some  were  from  overrepresented  States,  and  the  eligibility  of  some 
expired. 

The  number  of  candidates  certified  by  the  board  of  examiners  as 
eligible  for  appointment  has  as  a  rule  only  slightly  exceeded  the 
demand,  but  these  candidates  have  not  always  been  of  the  type 
which  the  board  would  have  preferred  to  certify,  or  which  the  inter- 
ests of  a  high-grade  service  require.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
reasons  why  our  Consular  Service  has  not  uniformly  attracted  as 
high  a  type  of  men  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  attainments 
as  some  of  the  foreign  consular  services.  Our  system  is  still  new, 
and  it  rests  not  upon  acts  of  Congress  but  upon  presidential  orders. 
It  has  been  oftentimes  difficult  to  convince  candidates  that  the 
ser\dce  is  free  from  politics  and  that  the  tenure  is  permanent. 
Young  men,  particularly,  do  not  like  to  enter  the  service  under  thes? 
conditions.  Another  discouraging  fact  has  been  the  inadequacy  of 
remuneration  in  comparison  with  that  offered  by  commercial  and 
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professional  pursuits.  Young  men  in  America  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  high  regard  for  public  service  as  a  career  that  is  so  apparent 
in  Europe. 

But  these  difficulties  will  gradually  disappear  as  our  Consular 
Service  becomes  better  known,  and  the  defects  of  organization  and 
compensation  are  remedied.  Indeed,  they  are  already  disappearing. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  even  though  tenure  is  still  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  and  under  our  governmental  system  that  condition  is 
not  easy  to  change,  it  is  to-day  practically  permanent,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  administration  will  hereafter  undertake 
to  change  the  system  or  render  consular  positions  less  permanent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  young  man  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations who  enters  the  service  now  may  expect  to  continue  so  long 
as  he  is  efficient  and  his  conduct  is  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  correct  the  misapprehension  that  political  influence  is 
necessary  to  gain  admission  to  examinations,  I  should  say  that  none 
is  necessary.  There  exists  a  practice,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
department  as  well  as  of  the  candidate,  of  asking  a  candidate  to  place 
on  file  a  letter  from  the  Senators  from  his  State,  recommending  or 
consenting  to  his  appointment.  This  practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
under  our  Constitution  appointments  to  the  Consular  Service  are 
made  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
hence,  it  is  desirable  to  know,  before  submitting  an  appointment  to 
the  Senate,  whether  the  Senators  from  the  State  from  which  the 
candidate  comes  are  willing  to  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  its 
consent  to  the  appointment.  This  is  as  far  as  political  influence 
extends  to  consular  appointments,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
Senator  of  either  party  in  recent  years  who  has  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  candidate  desiring  to  take  the  examinations,  once  he 
could  be  assured  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate. 

DESIRABIUTT  OF  REQUIRING  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE. 

Some  of  our  business  men  are  fond  of  the  view  that  the  Consular 
Service  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  have  had  practical  business 
experience,  and  this  view  exists  not  only  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States  but  also  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
sumably in  France  and  other  countries.  It  is  based,  however,  upon 
the  fact  that  the  business  men  see  only  one  phase  of  the  activities  of 
consuls,  namely,  that  of  direct  promotion  of  commerce,  and  they 
overlook  several  other  important  duties  of  consuls  included  among 
those  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  of  the  men  holding  the  two  highest  positions  in  the  American 
Consular  Service,  gained  strictly  through  promotion  for  merit,  one 
was  a  newspaper  publisher  before  he  entered  the  Consular  Service, 
and  the  other  was  trained  as  a  naval  officer  and  afterwards  resigned 
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txvA  went  into  business.  The  first  had  very  little,  if  any,  actual 
business  experience.  Few  of  the  men  in  the  second  class  of  consuls 
general  can  be  said  to  have  had  business  training,  although  several 
among  them  have  been  newspaper  editors  and  publishers.  In  the 
third  class  of  consuls  general  two  had  business  experience,  one  had 
been  a  lawyer,  and  one  a  newspaper  correspondent  prior  to  entrance 
into  the  Consular  Service.  In  other  classes  many  of  the  most  effi- 
cient officers  are  men  who  have  had  no  experience  in  business. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  personnel  of  the 
American  Consular  Service  fails  to  show  that  men  who  have  had 
actual  business  experience  make  the  best  consular  officers.  Indeed, 
tliey  do  not  show  that  any  particular  vocation  or  profession  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  in  training  men  for  successful  consular  careers. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposition  that  consuls  should  be  trained 
business  men  is  that  the  Government  will  never  be  able  to  induce  a 
large  number  of  men  of  a  high  order  of  ability  to  give  up  the  inde- 
pendence and  rewards  of  a  successful  private  business  for  the  meager 
compensation  now  or  likely  to  be  offered,  and  the  unsuccessful  or 
mediocre  business  man  is  not  wanted. 

Neither  France,  Germany,  nor  Great  Britain  now  makes  even  as 
great  an  effort  as  the  United  States  to  encourage  business  men  to 
enter  the  Consular  Service.  Great  Britain  tried  to  recruit  men  of 
some  business  experience,  but  failed.  The  royal  commission  on 
civil  service  which  investigated  the  matter  in  1914  said : 

The  object  aimed  at  has  not  been  attained.  Young  men  in  business  who  foresee 
success  in  that  pursuit  are  not  attracted  by  the  projects  of  a  consular  career ; 
while  of  the  rest,  the  majority  are  handicapped  in  the  examination  by  the  en- 
forced neglect  of  their  studies  during  their  business  life.  The  method  we 
recommend  is  to  recruit  men  with  a  good  education  at  an  age  corresponding 
to  a  definite  stage  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  then  to  enable 
them,  by  study  of  business  methods  and  contact  with  business  life,  to  appre- 
ciate the  interests  and  anticipate  the  requirements  of  British  merchants. 

Germany  already  trains  her  men  after  their  selection  for  appoint- 
ment. 

Personally,  I  am  more  strongly  convinced  each  year  that  building 
up  an  efficient  service  requires  that  admission  be  restricted  to  young 
men  with  proper  educational  equipment  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  professional  training  should  take  place  after  entrance  into  the 
service.  Business  experience  even  for  a  few  months  is  of  the  gieutest 
value,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  it  an  absolute  requirement 
for  admission. 

COMPARISON    OF    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS    OF    VARIOUS    GOVERNMENTS. 

The  preliminary  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
examinations  are  in  France  practically  the  equivalent  of  a  master's 
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degree;  in  Germany  none  are  prescribed^  but  the  examination  is 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  admission  direct  to  the  service  is  condi- 
tional upon  what  is  equivalent  with  us  tp^  ^  pmversity  degree;  in 
Great  Britain  none /are  actually  prescriBe'(i^aicnougli' preference  is 
given  to  men  who  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  university  degree ; 
the  United  States  requires  no  specified  preliminary  education,  al- 
though in  practice  a  candidate  must  have  as  a  rule  the  equivalent  of 
a  course  at  high  school. 

An  examination  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  shows  that  all  include  in 
their  examinations  for  the  consular  service  modern  languages, 
usually  several,  geography  and  political  economy ;  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States  include  international  law;  France  and  Ger- 
many include  municipal  law  and  commerce;  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  include  commercial  and  maritime  law  and  arithmetic ; 
Germany  and  the  United  States  include  general  history;  Germany 
includes  the  subject  of  consular  service;  while  France  requires  diplo- 
matic history  and  private  international  law. 

Therefore,  the  subjects  which  the  larger  nations  regard  as  essen- 
tial for  candidates  for  the  consular  service  to  know  are  modem 
languages,  particularly  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish ;  com- 
mercial and  maritime  law;  geography;  political  economy;  general 
history ;  arithmetic ;  international  law ;  commerce.  All  of  these  sub- 
jects are  included  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Consular 
Service  of  the  United  States,  although  much  less  stress  is  placed 
upon  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  than  is  desirable.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  a  very  practical  one,  however.  The  study  of  modern 
languages  in  this  country  has  not  attained  sufficient  poi)ularity  or 
thoroughness  to  permit  an  attempt  to  raise  our  consular  require- 
ments to  the  standard  of  the  European  examinations. 

While  mentioning  the  subject  of  modem  languages  permit  me  to 
say  that  if  the  young  men  who  come  to  us  from  the  universities  of 
the  country  exhibit  correctly  the  results  of  the  instruction  usually 
given,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  modern- 
language  instruction,  because  few  of  them  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  languages  they  have  studied,  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  in  writing. 

With  the  facts  before  you  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Governments  for  admission  to  the  consular 
service,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  But  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject  which  you  may  wish  to 
consider. 

The  George  Washington  University  for  some  time  carried  on 
most  useful  work  designed  to  prepare  men  for  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service.     Other  educational  institutions  have  courses,  of 
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which  you  doubtless  know,  of  more  or  less  thoroughness;  but,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  from  the  statistics  I  have  given,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  either  necessary  or  wiso  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  sx)ecial  institution  in  any  wise  corresponding 
to  Annapolis  or  West  Point  in  this  country  for  preparation  for  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

I  think  it  may  well  justify  serious  consideration  as  to  how  many 
special  courses  you  can  maintain  in  your  universities — that  is, 
courses  additional  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  university — for 
preparation  for  this  particular  work ;  but  there  is  a  way  in  which  I 
think  our  needs  can  be  met,  and  very  much  greater  needs  be  met,  by 
taking  advantage  of  and  meeting  the  condition  which  is  confronting 
us  now  with  reference  to  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  service  in 
connection  with  our  export  trade,  due  to  increased  business  with 
other  countries  through  private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
eligible  men  for  that  kind  of  work  are  very  few,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  educational  institutions  of  this  country  are  confronted  with 
a  problem  which  they  will  have  to  meet.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  work  at  Harvard  and  in  the  school 'of  commerce  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possi- 
ble to  combine  a  course  of  training  for  the  American  consular  service 
with  a  course  of  training  for  service  in  export  trade,  and  have  suffi- 
cient demand  for  those  courses  to  enable  them  to  be  maintained,  or, 
at  least,  a  reasonable  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Brazilian  delegation.  Could  that  be  based  upon 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  sale  or  possible  sales,  to  be  expected 
by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  You  can  not  make  a  prediction  as  to  that.  There  are 
two  or  three  things  we  have  in  mind  for  the  future,  but  the  time  is 
not  opportune  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.  One  is  a  paid  vice 
consular  service.  That  would  at  least  double  the  classified  person- 
Lei.  It  would  double  with  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
sulates due  to  the  expansion  of  our  people  and  trade  all  over  the 
world.  Every  year  we  put  in  a  new  consulate  or  so  in  South  America 
or  the  Far  East.  Last  year  we  established  two  or  three  consulates 
in  South  America  and  a  couple  of  new  ones  in  China.  Next  year 
we  shall  add  to  these,  and,  as  the  time  goes  on,  the  personnel  of  the 
service  will  be  considerably  larger.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  shall,  I 
hope,  reach  the  point  where  we  must  have  a  paid  or  professional 
vice  consular  service,  made  up,  not  of  men  we  pick  up  here  and  there 
and  send  abroad  without  any  particular  educational  training  and 
who,  as  under  the  present  system,  have  no  permanency  of  tenure, 
but  men  who  will  enter  the  service  just  as  our  consuls  now  do.  And 
we  shall  some  day  get  to  that;  just  how  soon  I  do  not  know.  The 
development  of  our  Consular  Service  should  keep  pace  with,  if  not  in 
advance  of,  the  development  of  our  foreign  interests  and  commerce. 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Would  there  be  any  overlapping  of  duties  of  the  commercial  attach^ 
bv  those  of  the  consul  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  independent.  We  have 
tried  to  make  them  so.  We  have  tried  to  define  the  field  of  activity 
of  each,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  overlapping.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  the  function  of  the  commercial  attach^  is  pri- 
marily diplomatic  rather  than  consular,  and  that  all  the  work  which 
consuls  formerly  did  before  the  commercial  attach^  was  appointed 
they  still  do.  The  commercial  attach^,  according  to  our  theory 
and  that  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  to  add  to  and  not  to 
duplicate  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Consular  Service. 

Mr.  McCormick.  But  their  responsibility  is  not  coordinate,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  will  always  be  a  divided  responsibility.  The 
Department  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  diplomatic  phase  of  the 
duties  of  the  commercial  attach^,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  responsible  for  his  commercial  work.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  we  need  worry  over  that  question.     I  think  it  settles  itself. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  There*  is,  for  example,  a  diplomatic  side  of  tht 
Consular  Service. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  a  very  large  one. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  particularly  true  in  Australia,  Canada, 
and  in  Calcutta,  where  the  consular  officer  is  a  quasi  diplomatic 
officer. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  he  actually  has  no  diplomatic  position,  but  by 
force  of  circumstances  and  by  his  own  ingenuity  he  sometimes  has 
practically  diplomatic  functions. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  You  said  there  were  27  appointments  made 
annually.     How  many  were  appointments  to  the  positions  of  consul  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  should  think  at  least  half. 

Mr.  McCormick.  And  the  others  were  what  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Student  interpreters  and  consular  assistants. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  How  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  distribution 
of  these  appointments  among  the  several  States  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  They  are  distributed  geographically  by  States,  accord- 
ing to  population.  I  prefer  not  to  enter  into  that  very  far,  beyond 
saying  that  it  has  been  perhaps  one  of  the  penalties  we  have  to  pay 
to  get  the  system  established. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  university  training  you  would  give  a  man 
who  is  to  be  an  export  manager  or  an  international  banker,  or  who 
is  even  to  be  a  salesman  abroad,  is  essentially  that  which  vould 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Consular  Service.  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  not  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  making  of  a  good  consul, 
plus  some  specialization  in  international  law  and  in  the  history  of 
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treaties  and  similar  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  there  the 
basis  of  a  work  which  can  be  done  and  will  meet  our  needs  and  tho?:;e 
of  the  new  field  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  small  number  of  men  who  can  hope  to  gain  admission  to  tlie 
Consular  Service  seems  to  me  to  make  impracticable  a  special  insti- 
tution for  training  men  for  that  service.  Indeed,  it  would  seczn 
Jiardly  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  many  special  courses  in  tlie 
universities  if  those  courses  were  not  a  regular  part  of  the  work 
offered.  But  there  is  a  way  by  which  it  seems  to  me  the  requirements 
of  the  Consular  Service  can  be  met,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
witliout  undue  difficulty,  namely,  by  combining  the  work  for  the 
Consular  Service  with  that  for  foreign  commerce.  The  latter  field 
is  a  comparatively  new  one  and  yet  likely  to  be  of  great  importance 
rnd  to  require  many  men  with  special  training  and  knowledge  of 
languages.  The  course  I  have  indicated  in  outline,  combined  with 
the  so-called  laboratory  method  of  instruction  employed  at  Harvard 
and  in  some  other  institutions,  would  doubtless  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  preparing  men  for  useful  consular  careers. 

However,  since  I  am  speaking  of  men  who  are  thinking  of  training 
for  the  foreign  service,  I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  which  has  gen- 
erally been  overlooked.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  mere  educa- 
tional training  for  the  Consular  Service,  and,  I  might  say,  also  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  Something  more  than  mere  educational  training 
is  needed,  and  that  is  careful  attention  to  the  personality  of  candi- 
dates. Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  personality.  A  man  may  come  to  us  with  ever  so  good  an  educa- 
tion and  prove  to  be  utterly  useless  for  our  purposes.  If  I  conld 
apportion  the  weight  of  education  to  that  of  personality,  I  should 
almost  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  proportion  should  be  about  two- 
thirds  personality  and  one-third  education.  A  large  part  of  a  con- 
sular officer's  work  brings  him  into  direct  contact  with  men,  and  his 
success  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  his  ability,  first,  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  these  nlen;  and,  second,  to  influence  their  minds. 
However,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  ultimately  that  consular 
officers  should  be  able  to  build  up  among  the  people  in  their  districts 
feelings  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  United  States  and  its  people 
than  that  they  should  be  expert  in  the  analysis  of  trade  statistics 
and  in  the  collection  of  information,  although  it  is  essential  that 
these  duties  be  performed,  and  performed  efficiently.  Regardless  of 
their  educational  attainments,  only  men  of  good  personality  and  of 
character  can  hope  to  carry  on  successfully  the  larger  missions  or 
the  Consular  Service,  and,  while  obtaining  protection  for  American 
citizens  and  their  interests,  make  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  between  their  fellow  Americans 
at  home    and   the   foreign    peoples   among   whom   they   live,    and 
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through  them  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  If  composed  of  such 
men,  our  Consular  Service  may  win  the  regard  and  respect  of  the 
South  American,  his  sympathetic  interest  in  us,  and  his  willingness 
to  come  naturally  and  of  his  own  free  will  to  trade  with  us  and  have 
relations  with  us.  That  is  very  important.  I  think  a  tremendous 
influence  can  be  exerted  through  our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serv- 
ice if  proper  attentic  n  is  given  to  the  personality  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  One  very  important  function  that  the  American 
consular  officer  has  performed  is  that  of  serving  as  agent  in  collect- 
ing information  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  I  was  recently  telling  some  educational  group  at  the 
Bureau  of  Education  that  few  men  can  write  such  readable  reports 
of  education  as  these  consular  agents  give  us.  Just  how  accurate 
they  are  I  do  not  know^ ;  but  they  are  straightforward  and  unusually 
readable.  Some  of  you  probably  know  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  a  resolution  was  passed  asking 
Congress  to  provide  for  educational  attach^  at  the  various  legations, 
showing  the  growing  desire  which  the  educators  of  this  country  have 
for  accurate  information  about  education  in  foreign  countries. 

I  hope  those  who  are  connected  with  schools  teaching  modem 
languages  will  consider  the  needs  of  the  Consular  Service  in  respect 
to  modem  language  instruction.  What  the  Consular  Service  re- 
quires  is  that  its  candidates  be  taught  not  so  much  about  languages, 
but  that  they  be  taught  the  languages  themselves  and  their  practical 
use.    What  is  your  idea  about  that,  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carr.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  young  men  who  come  to  us 
for  the  consular  examinations  exhibit  correctly  the  results  of  in- 
struction they  receive  in  our  educational  institutions  I  think  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. The  men  may  have  a  so-called  literary  knowledge  of  modem 
languages;  they  may  be  able  to  write  books  and  translate  accu- 
rately, but  for  the  practical  purposes  of  our  consular  service  they  do 
not  either  write  or  read  the  modem  languages  which  they  have  been 
taught.  A  young  man  came  into  my  office  some  days  ago  from  one 
of  the  very  well-known  universities  of  this  country.  A  very  bright 
young  man  he  was,  too.  He  had  completed  his  university  course 
and  wanted  to  go  into  the  Consular  Service,  and  was  willing  to  go 
in  as  unclassified  subordinate  for  the  experience  until  he  could  take 
the  required  examinations.  I  asked  him  as  to  his  qualifications  and 
as  to  his  education  first.  Then  I  asked  him  for  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  and  he  said,  "  I  had  four  years'  work  in  French 
and  German."  I  asked  him  "  Where  ?  "  He  told  me  the  name  of  his 
imiversity,  and  I  said,  "Then  you  don't  speak  or  write  the  lan- 
guage?"   His  answer  was,  "No;  I  don't."    That  mav  be  a  s-ome- 
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what  exaggerated  case,  but  it  illustrates  what  the  situation  is  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  not  solve  this  question  until  we  begin 
the  teaching  of  languages  much  lower  in  the  grades.  There  is  now 
a  growing  movement  to  reorganize  our  system  of  12  years  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  on  the  basis  of  6  of  one  and  6 
of  the  other.  When  that  is  done  it  will  be  possible  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  modem  languages  at  a  time  when  children  can  still 
learn  them  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  ease. 

As  Mr.  Carr  has  pointed  out,  the  demand  for  men  in  the  Consular 
Service  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  many  institutions  for  the  training  which  this  service  requires,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  demand  in  other  branches  of  education. 
President  Goodnow,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  tells  me  that 
three  institutions  in  the  United  States  teaching  Semitic  languages 
would  be  sufficient.  I  reminded  him  of  a  statement  I  had  heard 
that  at  one  time  there  were  at  Johns  Hopkins  four  classes  in  Semitic 
languages,  and  one  man  made  up  three  of  those  classes. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  very  busy  developing  the  continent.  Our 
attention  has  been  turned  inward,  away  from  the  seas  to  the  inland. 
We  have  given  comparatively  little  thought  to  the  outside  world. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  begun  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  world  abroad  and  to  foreign  commerce,  but  now  we 
have  begun  to  manufacture  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  we 
feel  the  ;need  of  better  means  for  international  intercourse.  The 
war  in  Europe  has  emphasized  this  need. 

I  think  I  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  this  Nation  when  I  say  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  enter  upon  international  commerce  on  a  large  scale 
in  any  spirit  of  narrow  selfishness.  We  do  not  want  to  injure  the 
commerce  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  individual  good 
is  bound  up  with  the  common  good  of  the  world.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  play  our  part  unselfishly  for  our  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
all  peoples.  In  this  spirit  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  most  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  James  W.  Farrell,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  of  New  York  City. 

PREPARATION  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Mr.  Fabrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
asked  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Training  for  foreign  trade."  I  naturally 
see  it  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view,  since  I  am  a  business 
man. 

Although  foreign  trade  has  always  been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  citizens  directly 
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engaged  in  it  has  not,  thus  far,  been  so  great  as  to  lend  national 
character  to  the  question  of  training  the  young  for  its  development. 
So  long  as  our  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  surplus  natural  products, 
the  mechanism  of  sale  and  shipment  was  provided  mainly  by  the 
oversea  purchaser.  The  importation  of  large  quantities  of  food 
products  not  produced  in  this  country,  manufactured  merchandise, 
and  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  has  been  conducted  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
stated  that  there  were  250,000  business  corporations  in  this  country, 
exclusive  of  banking,  railroad,  and  public  utility  corporations.  Only 
60,000  of  these  earn  more  than  $5,000  per  year.  Reviewing  the  op- 
erations of  these  60,000,  he  found  that  20,000  have  sales  of  less  than 
$100,000;  20,000  more  sell  from  $100,000  to  $250,000;  10,000  addi- 
tional from  $250,000  to  $500,000;  5,000  corporations  ship  annually 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  worth  of  goods;  4,500  have  total  sales  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  while  only  462  industrial  and  mercantile 
corporations  do  an  annual  business  of  $5,000,000  or  more. 

How  many  of  these  corporations  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is 
not  stated,  but  from  knowledge  of  those  sufficiently  interested  to 
become  affiliated  with  national  organizations  endeavoring  to  foster 
foreign  trade,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  number  is  very  considerable.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  been  handled  by  a  score  of  our  largest  corpora- 
tions. This  is  because  these  companies  were  able  to  organize  depart- 
ments exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch  of  business  and  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  establishing  agencies  and  branches  in  foreign 
countries.  But  the  fact  remains — ^and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  we  are  building — that  at  least  several  thousand  of  the 
corporations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hurley  are  now  becoming  interested 
in  the  extension  of  their  trade  to  foreign  lands.  No  doubt  many  of 
them  can,  by  sustained  effort,  develop  oversea  markets  for  their 
products  and  our  foreign  trade  will  gain  through  a  greater  diversi- 
fication. 

Those  who  are  taking  the  initial  steps  by  creating  export  depart- 
?nents  in  their  organizations,  and  adjusting  or  changing  their  prod- 
ucts to  meet  conditions  prevailing  in  the  markets  they  would  reach, 
are,  first  of  all,  confronted  by  the  problem  of  obtaining  workmen, 
(»ffice  men,  salesmen,  and  executives  trained  to  handle  their  business, 
a  difficulty  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  but  few  companies  find  easy  of 
solution.  This  condition  prevails  because  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
TTjiited  States  is  in  its  infancy  and  only  recently  has  the  question  of 
special  training  been  considered  by  public  men,  corporations,  public 
schools,  and  universities. 
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We  are  only  just  realizing  that  this  is  one  of  the  handicaps  wc 
have  been  under  in  the  competition  with  our  European  commercial 
rivals,  and  this  is  why  banking,  shipping,  exporting,  and  manufac- 
turing offices  are  employing  an  ever-increasing  number  of  foreign- 
bom  pei-sons  who  acquire  the  requisite  special  training  in  schools, 
universities,  and  business  offices  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Few  foreigners,  however,  become  managers  or  salesmen  for  us,  and 
among  the  brightest  business  men  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
those  Americans  in  our  exporting  offices,  or  out  on  the  firing  line, 
building  a  foreign  trade.  Abundant  success  has  come  to  these  men 
who  have  gone  through  the  training  mill  and  perfected  themselves 
for  the  work.  But  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that,  if  we 
need  American  ships  and  American  banks  for  our  foreign  trade,  the 
need  for  an  army  of  specially  trained  American  salesmen  and  em- 
ployees is  more  acute. 

It  happens  that  since  the  war  and  while  our  exports  have  been 
increasing  at  an  unusual  rate,  manufacturers  and  business  houses  of 
all  kinds  which  never  before  handled  a  single  order  from  a  foreign 
land,  have  been  receiving-orders.  To  appreciate  the  need  of  trained 
men  in  this  business,  one  should  sit  in  the  offices  of  the  foreign-trade 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  or  have  an  acquaintance  among  that 
large  class  of  professional  trade  advisers  operating  as  commission 
brokers,  bankers,  or  as  secretaries  of  public  commercial  organiza- 
tions. 

Upon  receipt  of  his  first  few  orders,  and  for  that  matter  his  first 
few  hundred  orders,  the  merchant  new  to  the  exporting  business 
finds  himself  in  dire  need  of  advice  and  help.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  advice,  but  sometimes  intelligent  advice  concerning  the  in- 
tricacies of  foreign  trade  is  not  available ;  least  of  all  can  he  readily 
obtain  the  service  of  men  capable  of  handling  foreign  business 
properly.  Perhaps  many  of  our  new  exporters  have  not  yet  fully 
realized  their  interest  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  apparent  to  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  these  problems  that  as  trade  continues  to 
expand  and  more  and  more  business  houses  find  themselves  called 
into  the  foreign  trade  field  our  progress  as  a  nation  will  be  retarded 
unless  steps  are  taken,  and  that  speedily,  to  overcome  this  defect 
in  our  commercial  svstem. 

It  may  be  expected  that  for  many  years  a  large  part  of  our  exports 
will  consist  of  natural  products  and  foodstuffs  which  will  practically 
sell  themselves,  while  manufactured  goods  must  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  foreign  buyer  and  sold  in  competition  with  those 
who  are  already  well  intrenched  and  well  informed  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  foreign  markets.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  as  the  com- 
petition becomes  more  keen  the  necessity  for  salesmen  well  trained 
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and  well  equipped  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  export 
trade  becomes  more  acute. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  training  of  men  for  export  trade  is 
the  preparation  of  others  for  the  intelligent  handling  of  import 
trade.  Our  position  in  international  commerce  should  Test  upon  a 
fair  exchange  of  values.  Imports  of  raw  materials  indispensable  to 
manufacturing  constitute  an  element  of  value  in  the  finished  product 
and  are  a  factor,  therefore,  in  determining  the  price  at  which  it  can 
be  sold  competitively  in  a  foreign  market. 

Knowledge  of  conditions  governing  production  in  other  countries 
is  gained  only  by  the  closest  study  and  by  using  the  sources  of  in- 
formation available  in  various  trades,  based  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  commerce.  Little  does  the  public  generally  realize  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  of  this  special  nature  possessed  by  those  now 
conducting  our  import  trade,  knowledge  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
export  trade,  has  been  largely  acquired  by  experience. 

The  various  activities  of  foreign  trade,  such  as  manufacturing, 
buying,  selling,  advertising,  shipping,  banking,  and  investing,  call 
for  a  steadily  increasing  army  of  young  men.  Many  institutions 
heretofore  engaged  solely  in  domestic  business  are  organizing  export 
branches.  In  case  existing  staffs  can  not  be  utilized  for  this  new 
work,  additional  organizations  will  be  required. 

Through  its  committee  on  education  for  foreign  trade  iJae  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  has  conducted  an  interesting  investigation 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  our  public  school  and  college  education  as  a 
preparation  for  foreign  trade.  A  general  outline  of  the  results  of 
this  inquiry  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Simmons,  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  I  will  not  discuss  it  further  than  to  say 
that  it  indicated  that  even  a  knowledge  of  the  three  Bs  was  not 
thoroughly  acquired  by  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  public  schools. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  rudi- 
mentary branches  is  necessary  to  any  man  who  contemplates  engag- 
ing in  commercial  or  social  intercourse,  and  that  without  this  ground- 
work he  can  not  successfully  equip  himself  with  higher  education 
in  college  or  other  institutions.  The  lack  of  adequate  preparation  in 
the  common-school  branches  can  not  be  laid  entirelv  at  the  door 
of  either  pupil  or  teacher,  since  it  is  known  that  business  men  seldom 
exert  themselves  to  the  extent  of  demanding  improvement  in  methods 
of  instruction  or  in  courses  of  study,  although  they  are  frequently 
the  sufferers  because  of  the  educational  shortcomings  of  their 
employees. 

Indeed,  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  teachers  to  adapt  their  methods 
to  the  needs  of  everyday  life  often  meet  with  scant  response,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  strange  that  public-school  courses  are  molded  along 
lines  which  accord  with  the  demand  for  cultural  adjimcts,  which. 
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while  quite  necessary,  should  not  be  allowed  to  absorb  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  acquire  the  first  essentials  of  a  common-school 
education. 

Under  the  influence  of  sentiment  aroused  by  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  conspicuous  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
commercial  geography  is  now  more  extensively  taught,  and  instruc- 
tion in  languages,  particularly  Spanish,  is  extending.  The  useful- 
ness of  this  instruction  will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  business 
men  with  educators,  but  knowledge  of  Spanish,  German,  or  French 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  necessity  in  preparing  to  engage  in  export 
and  import  trade.  English  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  the  com- 
mercial languages,  and  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  an  American 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  be  able  to  employ  his  native  tongue 
effectively  and  persuasively. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  clerk  employed  in  a  business  office 
or  store  is  unable  to  write  an  all-round  good  business  letter.  This 
shortcoming  is  often  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  advance.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  is  frankly  deplored  by  educators.  While  occa- 
sional progress  has  been  made  in  the  public  schools,  and  commercial 
subjects  are  taught  with  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  pupil, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 

In  the  schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  commercial  geography  is 
taught  by  means  of  a  map  of  the  world  bearing  a  flag  at  every  point 
where  Chattanooga  goods  are  sold.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is 
considered,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  instantly  aroused  by  the 
statement  that  the  Panama  Canal  could  not  have  been  built  without 
certain  materials  manufactured  in  Chattanooga.  This  method  might 
readily  be  employed  elsewhere,  as  every  State  and  city  exports  or 
imports  some  product.  Such  methods  bring  the  pupil  close  to  the 
countries  and  the  oceans  which  are  touched  upon  and  keeps  his  in- 
terest alive.  The  world's  associations  are  so  intimate  as  to  readily 
uppeal  to  every  boy  and  girl  where  practical  examples  are  given,  and 
the  vivid  impressions  so  made  will  never  be  effaced. 

The  problem  of  training  for  foreign  trade  is  inseparable,  so  far  as 
concerns  common  school  or  secondary  education,  from  that  of  training 
for  domestic  business.  The  public  school  should  prepare  its  pupils 
for  life,  and  life  with  us  is  business.  In  advanced  education,  certain 
institutions  are  doing  pioneer  work,  developing  advanced  courses  in 
the  economics  of  trade  and  in  close  association  with  those  occupied  in 
export  and  import  business. 

In  several  of  our  great  seaport  cities  educational  institutions  have 
provided  late  afternoon  or  evening  lectures  for  those  employed  in 
foreign  trading  houses  or  the  export  departments  of  manufacturing 
corporations,  shipping  offices,  etc.,  thus  bringing  within  reach  of  the 
ambitious  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  practical  experience  by  study. 
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The  result  is  an  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice.  The 
graduate  schools  of  a  number  of  universities  offer  interesting  courses 
to  those  who  have  completed  college  courses,  recognizing  that  the 
need  of  higher  education  for  foreign  trade  occupies  the  same  plane  of 
importance  as  the  learned  professions.  Business  men  should  see  that 
opportunities  equally  attractive  to  those  of  the  home  field  are  open 
to  the  young  men  who  thus  painstakingly  equip  themselves. 

But  there  are  possibilities  offering  for  men  not  possessed  of  a  college 
education,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  academic  culture,  while  helpful,  avails 
little  as  compared  with  training  in  business  acquired  through  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  general  application  to  fundamentals. 

Special  training  is  particularly  necessary  in  trade  with  growing 
countries  requiring  materials  for  construction  of  railways,  tramways, 
port  works,  mines,  lumber  mills,  and  power  plants,  all  necessary  to 
the  development  of  natural  resources  which,  in  turn,  will  sustain  a 
population  consuming  other  manufactures.  These  countries  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  investment.    • 

Hitherto,  Europe  has  been  the  source  of  loans.  It  is  general 
Icnowledge  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  that  industrial  enter- 
prises, financed  in  Europe,  give  preference  to  European  materials. 
Often  the  purchases  and  the  investment  are  a  part  of  a  single  opera- 
tion inaccessible  to  American  industry.  Such  a  transaction  involves 
close  calculations  and  the  establishment  of  helpful  relationships  in 
the  country  affected  which,  practically  speaking,  means  the  creation 
ol  a  special  sphere  of  influence  and,  needless  to  say,  can  be  success- 
fully undertaken  only  by  those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  capital  will  be  employed  in  similar 
enterprise  abroad.  The  degree  of  success  will  depend  not  so  much 
upon  the  existence  in  this  country  of  capital  susceptible  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  opportunity  as  upon  the  intelligence,  foresight,  and 
knowledge  manifested  in  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunity. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  American  banking  houses 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  given  greater  attention  to  our 
foreign  trade  and,  through  the  operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  act, 
have  established,  or  are  considering  the  establishment  of,  foreign 
l;ranches.  They  have  found  it  desirable  to  begin  the  systematic 
training  of  men  whom  they  believe  best  fitted  for  foreign  work  in  the 
essential  elements  of  foreign  exchange,  investment,  banking,  and 
collateral  lines  of  business.  It  has  been  realized  that  one  of  the  pre- 
lequisites  of  success  in  such  fields  of  endeavor  is  either  securing  men 
experienced  in  such  work  or  developing  them. 

The  first  necessity  for  a  young  man  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  business  in  which  he  is  employed.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  this,  for  mistakes  can  be  made  in  every 
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langoage  and  in  every  land.  In  many  markets,  the  superiority, 
quality,  finish,  and  adaptability  of  the  American  product  are  factors 
in  its  favor.  No  salesman  can  employ  this  fact  to  advantage  unless 
he  is  technically  familiar  with  the  product  and  able  to  demonstrate 
it;  nor  can  he  quickly  perceive  new  opportunities  unless  familiar 
with  every  possibility  of  his  goods.  Should  his  product  not  bo 
quite  adapted  to  the  especial  needs  of  a  foreign  market  he  should  be 
able  to  recommend  changes  which  will  be  acceptable  alike  to  his 
customer  and  the  factory. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  now  turning  out  technically  equipped 
young  men  for  all  industries,  and  these,  together  with  others  coming 
up  from  the  ranks,  are  the  material  for  an  increasing  army  of 
foreign  traders. 

The  second  qualification  is  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
this  can  be  gained  by  any  intelligent  man.  Linguistic  ability,  for 
business  purposes,  is  very  different  from  that  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  by  4ihe  average  instructor,  which  is  based  on  literature 
and  reading,  rather  than  on  conversation  and  commerce.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  public  school  and  college  instruction  in  languages  ever  will 
prepare  the  salesman  to  transact  business  in  a  given  tongue.  Per- 
sonal contact  with  those  in  foreign  countries  is  necessary,  as  the 
young  trader  will  find  after  taking  up  his  residence  abroad. 

The  attention  which  a  number  of  American  firms  are  now  giving 
to  the  equipment  of  their  young  men  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  is  commendable.  Their  plans  have  been  developed  in  the  past 
few  years,  ranging  in  the  case  of  some  firms  from  a  practical  train- 
ing under  skilled  instructors  in  all  the  phases  of  their  foreign  trade 
to  classes  in  manufacturing,  when  the  students  visit  the  mills  and 
workshops  and  are  systematically  taught  (although,  necessarily,  in 
a  comparatively  brief  time)  the  principles  of  manufacturing  and 
the  uses  of  the  manufactured  product.  Others  are  training  selected 
young  men  in  their  shops  and  mills,  to  later  acquire  an  office  experi- 
ence preparatory  to  their  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  branches. 
Still  others  are  either  having  classes  in  foreign  languages  conducted 
in  their  own  offices  or  plants  or  are  facilitating  in  commercial  schools 
or  colleges  study  of  commercial  law,  transportation,  languages, 
economics,  or  such  other  special  topics  as  the  employee  destined  for 
foreign  or  domestic  service  will  require  in  his  future  career.  Some 
have  special  manufacturing  courses  for  beginners  covering  periods 
ranging  from  several  months  to  several  years;  in  the  latter  case, 
where  considerable  technical  knowledge  and  experience  are  required 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  salesman  or  engineer. 
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The  chief  requisites,  therefore,  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  a 
successful  career  in  the  foreign  trade  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  permit 
clear  and  concise  expression.  A  knowledge  of  one  or  more  languages 
in  addition  to  English. 

2.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith' 
metic,  including  percentage,  merchandise  and  currency  calculations, 
and  short  methods  of  accurate  computation. 

3.  A  practical  knowledge  of  business-oifice  routine,  including  the 
proper  handling  of  mail,  receipt  and  preparation  of  orders,  invoic- 
ing, and  accounting. 

4.  A  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  manufacture 
ing  of  any  given  line  of  products,  including  the  elements  of  cost  of 
production.  If  this  can  be  arranged  by  actual  experience  in  manu- 
facture, the  results  are  likely  to  be  of  greater  benefit  than  the  super- 
ficial, limited  inspection  of  manufacturing  processes,  frequently  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  salesman's  equipment. 

5.  Sufficient  acquaintance  with  commercial  law  and  practice,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  ordinary  business  con- 
tracts, to  enable  determination  of  ordinary  questions  relating  to 
business  without  frequent  recourse  to  legal  assistance. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  commerce  of  nations. 

7.  Systematic  study  of  the  ocean-borne  transportation  of  the  world 
to  attain  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  types  of  vessels  suitable  for 
the  various  cargoes  adapted  to  respective  trades,  the  loading  of  such 
vessels,  the  relation  of  freight  rates  to  measurement  and  weight 
cargo,  and  to  the  class  of  cargo,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  chartering,  ocean  bills  of  lading,  consular  requirements, 
marine  and  war-risk  insurance,  and  similar  subjects  identified  with 
ocean  transportation.  If  the  products  to  be  sold  come  into  compe- 
tition with  home  manufactures  or  with  materials  on  which  there  are 
discriminatory  duties  in  favor  of  other  nations,  the  study  of  the  cus- 
toms tariffs  would  ultimately  be  essential. 

It  is  manifestly  difficult,  within  the  limitations  of  a  brief  paper,  to 
set  forth  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  elementary  training  re- 
quired by  those  who  expect  to  make  foreign  trade  their  life  work. 
That  "  experience  is  the  best  teacher  "  is  a  truism  especially  applica- 
ble to  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  the  capabilities  of  the  average 
young  man  to  acquire,  through  diligence  and  application,  a  practical 
training  on  the  subjects  enumerated,  and  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
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quired  is  an  equipment  which  will  undoubtedly  form  the  basis  of  a 
successful  business  career. 

Mr,  B5tA.NDON,  of  Miami  University.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
caU  attention  to  one  of  the  reasons  why  instruction  in  English  about 
which  business  men  complain  so  much  is  so  often  poor.  It  is  so  often 
the  case  that  the  teacher  of  English  is  overburdened.  He  has  not  only 
too  many  classes  to  teach,  but  these  classes  are  entirely  too  large. 
Imagine  a  business  man  trying  to  instruct  30  or  40  clerks  at  the  same 
time  and  to  properly  educate  them  in  any  particular  line  of  work.  We 
know  that  the  horse  breeder  will  get  one  man  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
taking  care  of  and  bringing  out  the  fine  qualities  of  one  horse  that  may 
be  eventually  worth  perhaps  as  much  as  $50,000 ;  but  yet  a  man  will 
let  his  son,  for  whom  he  would  not  take  $50,000,000,  go  into  a  large 
class  in  his  mother  tongue  where  the  business  man  himself  recognizes 
the  fact  that  excellence  in  that  tongue  and  the  correct  use  of  it  is  the 
foundation  for  all  his  future  career,  either  business,  social,  or  po- 
litical. 

Mr.  Cmnton  D.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  as  a  Bra-, 
zilian  that  we  demand  in  the  men  who  propose  to  come  to  Brazil  for 
business  that  they  shall  be  men  of  affairs.  We  want  them  to  speak 
French  no  matter  what  the  issue  of  this  war  may  be.  French  is  the 
most  important  one  language  to  know;  and  ill  fares  the  concern  in 
business  that  sends  to  Brazil  representatives  that  do  not  speak 
French.  And  then  I  beg  again  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
learning  Portuguese  and  not  Spanish. 

Send  us,  if  you  can,  men  of  character.  I  have  seen  many  hun- 
dreds of  business  men  in  Santos  go  to  ruin  because  they  were  not 
men  of  character.  Send  us  men  of  good  physiqus  and  good  morals. 
As  to  their  mental  equipments,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  to  any 
extent.  English  is  something  I  suppose  that  they  should  have,  too. 
There  is  10  per  cent  leas  English  spoken  in  Montevideo  to-day  than 
there  was  10  years  ago.  Why  is  that?  Because  the  Germans,  with 
their  ordinary  horse  sense,  have  gone  to  work  to  win  the  commerce  of 
Montevideo,  and  you  'can  not  take  it  away  from  them.  Why,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Because  they  are  trained  in  the  essentials;  because  they 
have  dedicated  themselves  from  early  youth  to  one  specific  line  of 
work  in  one  specific  country  and  under  one  specific  set  of  conditions. 
The  German  may  not  be  mentally  as  broad  as  the  American -trained 
business  man,  but  he  is  sharper  when  it  comes  to  special  training. 

But  above  everything  the  Brazilians  appreciate  a  good,  straight, 
upright,  and  honest  salesman,  and  your  American  salesman  of  that 
type  will  beat  out  any  tricky  salesman  from  any  other  country,  no 
matter  how  well  prepared  the  other  fellow  may  be.  I  have  seen  it 
done.    I  can  cite  you  many  instances  in  the  sale  of  cultivators. 
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There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  of  in  this  connection.  Yoa 
ought  to  have  a  good  survey  of  Brazil,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Forestry  Department  hac  taken  that  up.  We  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  forest  land  there ;  nobody  knows  just  how  much  there  is 
of  it.  We  have  many  things  in  Brazil  that  you  need,  and  you  have 
many  things  that  Brazil  needs.  There  are  men  from  Brazil  now  mak> 
ing  a  survey  of  the  markets  of  this  country  to  see  where  they  can  best 
sell  the  goods  that  Brazil  has  to  sell. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  and  beseech  you  to  send  us  good,  strong 
men  first — that  is  the  most  important — and  then  men  who  are  trained 
for  the  business,  who  know  French  and  Portuguese,  and  then  know 
thoroughly  some  one  specific  line  of  work.  If  they  are  coming 
down  there  to  sell  woolen  goods,  if  they  are  going  to  compete  with 
the  Germans,  they  must  know  the  sources  and  markets  of  wool. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  well  that  we  should  have  our  attention 
called  to  the  fact,  w^hich  perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  fully  realize, 
that  Brazil  occupies  such  an  immense  area,  and  that  its  language 
is  Portuguese  and  not  Spanish.  It  has  as  large  a  population  as  the 
United  States  had  in  1850,  and,  as  you  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Brazil  is  300,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  one  can  get  along  with  Spanish  in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  don't  like  the  language  of  the  gaucho,  or  cow- 
boy, as  they  call  Spanish,  but  they  do  understand  it.  It  is  very 
similar  to  Portuguese. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  might  state  there  are  only 
three  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  teach 
Portuguese.  We  shall  need  more  knowledge  of  this  language  in 
order  to  succeed  well  in  our  efforts  to  develop  commerce  with  Brazil. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.20  o'clock  to  reconvene  at  2.30 
o'clock  in  Carroll  Hall,  the  use  of  whidi  had  been  tendered  by  the 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  resumed  at  2.30  o'clock  in  Carroll  Hall.  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton  presided  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 

UNIVERSITY  PREPARATION  FOR  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carr  has  promised  to  come  here  this  after- 
noon if  he  possibly  can.  I  think  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take  up 
this  afternoon  his  paper  and  the  questions  that  you  may  want  to 
ask  him,  and  then  discuss  more  specifically  the  commercial  educa- 
tional purpose  of  the  conference.  Until  Mr.  Carr  comes  let  us  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  subject  of  his  paper — that  is,  preparation  for 
the  Consular  Service.  Is  Mr.  Adams  of  the  steering  conmiittee  of 
this  conference  here? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  see  here,  however,  another  representative  of 
Leiand  Stanford  who  is  as  fully  qualified  to  speak  as  I  am  upon 
the  interest  that  we  have  in  training  for  the  Consular  Service,  but 
I  will  first  say  a  few  words. 

My  own  particular  interest,  and  I  judge  that  of  most  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  American  universities  and  colleges,  is  in  trying  to 
see  what  we  as  colleges  or  universities  may  do  for  this  service.  The 
problem  that  confronts  us  is  one  that  confronts  all  university  teach- 
ers, whether  of  history,  economics,  law,  jurisprudence,  or  of  lan- 
guages, and  it  resolves  itself  into  just  what  we  can  do.  Now,  in 
the  paper  presented  this  morning  by  Mr.  Carr  certain  statements 
were  made  which  seemed  to  qualify  the  usefulness  of  American 
universities.  The  statement  that  27  men  per  year  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  service  seemed  to  make  it  for  most  American  uni- 
versities not  a  very  profitable  thing  to  deal  with  in  any  large  way. 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested 
(we  have  sent  a  few  men  from  Leiand  Stanford  University  into  the 
Consular  Service),  I  examined  the  courses  in  the  catalogues  of  8  or 
10  principal  universities  of  America  which  they  claim  are  service- 
able for  the  Consular  Service. 

After  hearing  the  paper  which  was  read  this  morning  I  doubt 
whether  more  than  one-half  of  those  courses  are  of  any  use,  and  I  feel 
that  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  direction  from  the  head  of  the 
Consular  Service  in  Washington  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  exact 
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nature  of  the  courses  we  may  give.  We  have  recognized  that  we  can 
not  by  any  possibility  fully  equip  a  man  for  the  Consular  Service. 
My  own  feeling  about  that  side  of  the  question  this  afternoon  is  that 
we  shall  make  best  progress  if  we  can  get  specific  answers  from  Mr. 
Carr  in  respect  to  these  courses,  which  seem  to  be  limited  so  far  to 
courses  in  international  law,  in  commercial  law,  maritime  law,  busi- 
ness administration,  accounting,  general  history,  and  most  of  all, 
in  actual  spoken  language  work,  which  he  quite  wisely  and  rightly 
stated  is  very  deficiently  treated  at  present  in  our  universities. 

1  really  know  very  little  about  the  subject  treated  in  the  second 
paper  of  the  morning  session.  But  in  the  matter  of  consular  train- 
ing for  men  of  higher  caliber,  higher  character,  and  higher  recogni- 
tion of  what  their  duties  are,  I  am  intensely  interested  and  am 
ready  to  answer  (jiiestions  in  regard  to  what  I  have  done  in  the 
preparation  for  this  meeting.  As  I  have  said,  I  examined  catalogues 
of  a  number  of  universities  in  order  to  see  what  instruction  they  give 
along  this  line.  T  have  also  conferred  with  Mr.  Eli  T.  Sheppard, 
the  founder  of  the  Japanese  consular  service.  He  began,  you  know, 
his  work  in  San  Francisco  in  1862. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  do? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  give  courses  only  in  history,  economics,  jurispru- 
dence, etc.,  which  in  other  universities  are  specified  as  fitting  for 
the  Consular  Service.  It  so  happens  that  four  or  five  young  men 
have  taken  work  in  economics,  jurisprudence  and  history,  and  have 
entered  the  Consular  Service.  We  have  courses  that  cover  nearly 
all  that  is  covered  in  the  other  universities,  but  we  make  no  special 
pretense  of  specially  fitting  a  man  for  the  Consular  Service* 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  practically  a  repetition  of  what  Mr. 
Carr  stated  this  morning  to  be  the  practice  in  other  universities? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  There  are  other  courses,  however,  in  other  uni- 
versities.   I  know  Chicago  University  gives  a  course  in  ethics. 

A  Voice.  Would  not  that  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Brazilian 
friend  who  spoke  this  morning? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  likely  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Eli  T.  Sheppard  and  of  what 
he  thought  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  will  you  permit  me  to  read  his  statement? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Adams.  Permit  me  to  offer,  then,  by  way  of  preface,  a  per- 
sonal statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Sheppard.  He  began  his  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  Washington,  and  afterwards  served  for  a  long  time  in 
China  as  consul  and  consul  general.  He  is  really  the  founder  of 
the  modern  Japanese  consular  service. 
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If  I  may  confine  myself  to  the  requisites,  I  think  I  can  state 
briefly  those  which  Mr.  Sheppard  says  are  of  prime  consideration 
in  training  for  the  consular  service:  First,  an  advanced  degree  of 
education  and  knowledge  of  special  character,  since  no  general  col- 
lege course  is  adequate ;  second,  preparation  in  a  broad  college  course 
into  which  is  to  be  woven  special  training — a  gOod  consul,  however, 
must  have  something  more  than  a  special  education  and  training; 
third,  a  consul  must  always  have  the  ability  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent;  fourth,  good  manners  and  good 
social  standing;  and  fifth,  to  sum  up,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  highly  specialized  knowledge  of  international  law,  commer- 
cial law,  political  economy,  consular  and  commercial  treaties,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  modem  languages.  This  is  a  high  standard 
that  is  set  by  Mr.  Sheppard ;  and,  as  you  see,  he  insists  that  no  college 
education  can  qualify  a  man. 

To  return  to  the  thing  that  interests  us  here,  I  want  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  Mr.  Carr,  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  curriculum  we 
should  offer  in  the  colleges  and  how  that  may  be  supplemented 
later  by  further  training. 

Delegate  of  Clark  IJNivERsrrY.  My  experience  in-  Europe  has 
been  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  effective  work  of  an 
American  living  abroad  is  the  conceited  contempt  that  the  average 
American  has  for  foreign  countries,  and  I  think  that  the  same  atti- 
tude will  possibly  be  found  in  some  of  our  official  representatives 
in  foreign  lands.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  whether  in  any 
university  there  are  courses  which  try  to  inspire  the  men  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  Spanish  or  French  or  the  people 
of  any  other  country  to  which  they  may  be  sent? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  answer  that  by  saying  that  within  the  last  10  or  15 
years  most  American  universities  have  developed  courses  which  are 
intended  not  only  to  give  a  knowledge  of  history,  the  externals  of 
foreign  countries,  but  something  of  the  civilization,  the  culture,  and 
the  ideals  of  those  countries.  How  far  that  can  be  accomplished  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  mentioning  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
successful  consul  you  stated  as  one  of  those  requisites  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  to  which 
the  consul  goes.  Some  time  ago  I  talked  with  a  man  who  stands 
high  in  the  Consular  Service.  For  many  years  he  was  in  South 
America.  He  said  the  South  Americans  disliked  us  because  of  our 
ignorance  of  South  American  geography,  history,  literature,  and  life, 
and  our  air  of  contempt  for  things  South  American.  We  and  our 
representatives  need  to  have  some  real  knowledge  of  South  America, 
and  our  schools  should  undertake  to  give  it.  Until  now  we  have 
used  South  America  largely  to  practice  map  drawing  on  in  the 
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schools — ^because  it  is  so  easy  to  draw — and  the  average  high-school 
boy  and  average  college  man  know  practically  nothing  about  South 
America,  its  geography,  its  history,  its  life,  its  culture,  and  the  ideals 
of  its  people. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  do  want  to 
have  this  conference  accomplish  something,  if  possible.  If  the  Con- 
sular Service  is  not  an  important  matter  for  our  imiversities — ^and 
it  would  appear  so  from  what  Mr.  Carr  told  us  this  morning — then 
would  it  not  be  wiser  for  us  to  turn  to  that  field  which  obviously 
is  important?  And  no  one  can  be  in  doubt  after  listening  to  Mr. 
Farrell  this  morning  as  to  what  that  field  is.  If  the  universities 
can  only  train  27  men  each  year  for  consular  positions,  but  can  train 
2,700  men  for  other  positions  in  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
should  not  this  conference  give  itself  over  to  the  discussion  of  the 
latter  rather  than  to  the  discussion  of  qualifications  of  the  Consular 
Service? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Martin,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  to  whom  Mr.  Adams  referred,  would  give  us  a  brief 
r^sum^  of  the  course  of  study  that  he  gives  on  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  work  at  Leland  Stanford  University  along  the 
lines  of  Latin- American  history  is  something  that  is  comparatively 
new.  The  courses  we  are  offering  are  still  somewhat  tentative  in 
character.  At  the  same  time  I  think  we  are  justified  in  feeling  we 
have  reached  certain  conclusions.  It  is  my  purpose  in  giving  these 
courses,  not  only  to  give  such  students  as  have  only,  let  us  say,  two 
or  three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  to  devote  to  this  subject 
as  comprehensive  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Latin- American  countries,  but  I  attempt  to  give  them  as  well  some 
insight  into  the  civilization  and  culture  and  the  development  of  those 
countries. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  meaning  more  explicit  by  outlining  briefly 
the  topics  that  we  give  in  this  course.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  pre- 
Columbian  civilization;  then  a  brief  account  of  the  period  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration;  and  then  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  what 
I  call  the  transmission  of  European  culture — in  the  case  of  Span- 
ish America  the  culture  of  Spain  and  in  the  case  of  Portuguese  Amer- 
ica the  culture  of  Portugal;  in  other  words,  a  somewhat  intensive 
treatment  of  the  colonial  period,  for  it  was  then  that  the  society  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  the  modem  nations  of  South  America  was  in 
process  of  formation.  Then  follows  a  treatment  of  the  Spanish- 
American  wars  of  independence,  and  then  a  somewhat  more  intensive 
discussion  of  the  political  and  social  evolution  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Latin  America,  with  especial  emphasis  on  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Peru.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  countries  I  endeavor 
not  only  to  trace  political  development,  emphasizing  less  the  revolu- 
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lions  that  have  taken  place  than  certain  political  tendencies  that  we 
find  in  these  countries,  but  oflFer  as  well  a  number  of  lectures  dealing 
with  the  present-day  civilization,  discussing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
economic  and  social  problems  in  these  countries  and  their  progress 
along  educational  lines  and  the  like;  and,  finally,  for  the  end  of  the 
course  I  always  plan  to  keep  in  reserve  a  number  of  lectures  in  which 
I  treat  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  Pan  Americanism,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  etc. 

I  have  also  other  lectures  of  a  more  advanced  character.  These, 
however,  fit  in  more  strictly  with  the  work  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment and  have  less  general  value  to  the  students  of  the  university 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Martin's  outline  of  the  work  he  is 
giving  at  Leland  Stanford  University  in  the  history  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  has  interested  me  greatly.  My  work  is  primarily 
history,  and  my  primary  interest  in  history  is  in  the  Latin-American 
countries.  At  the  University  of  Texas  I  give  a  course,  three  hours 
a  week,  extending  through  the  year,  ti  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Latin  America  I  follow  nearly  the  same  plan  described  by  Mr. 
Martin. 

Last  spring  some  of  us  at  the  University  of  Texas  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Latin  America  and  in  the  Spanish  language  got  together 
and  tried  to  formulate  a  list  of  the  courses  that  we  are  now  giving 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  soon,  which  would  fit  our  students  for 
service  in  these  Latin- American  countries  primarily  along  business 
lines;  and  incidentally  we  considered  the  question  of  the  Consular 
Service.  Our  work  resulted  in  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Facilities  at  the 
University  of  Texas  for  the  Study  of  Latin- America,"  in  which  we 
have  tried  to  set  forth  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  countries.  And  we  begin  by  listing  business  men  and 
other  groups  of  men  and  women.  In  other  words,  everybody  ought 
to  study  about  Latin  America.  Some,  of  course,  can  study  much 
more  extensively,  but  all  college  students  ought  to  know  something, 
have  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  civilization  and  of  the  history  of 
those  countries. 

We  have  placed  in  the  various  departments,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Spanish  language;  we  do  not  give  the  Portuguese,  although  we  an- 
nounce that  we  expect  to  give  the  Portuguese  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  it — and  that  demand  is  coming.  In  the  field 
of  history  we  outline  the  courses  that  we  give  in  Latin- American 
history,  and  then  indirectly  other  courses  of  history  that  will  fit 
students  for  going  into  these  foreign  countries.  In  the  course  on 
government  of  our  own  country  and  the  comparative  government 
of  other  countries,  we  endeavor  to  give  our  students  sometliing  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  Latin- American  countries,  and,  of  course,  the 
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other  foreign  countries.  The  School  of  Business  Training  that  has 
been  recently  organized  at  the  University  of  Texas  is  giving  courses 
on  trade,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  etc,  that  indirectly 
fit  students  for  this  foreign  service. 

Although  we  discussed  it  and  considered  it  for  a  time,  we  do  not 
include  in  our  pamphlet  any  announcement  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  fit  men  for  the  Consular  or  Diplomatic  Service,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  so  few  from  any  one  State  could  hope  to  get 
into  the  service,  since  admission,  as  pointed  out  and  as  stated  by  ilr. 
Carr  this  morning,  is  a  difficult  matter  and  is  based  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  various  States.  The  question  which  I  asked  Mr.  Carr 
(his  morning  presents  a  serious  obstacle;  that  is,  the  necessity  for 
a  geographical  distribution  of  appointments  in  the  Consular  Service. 
We  have  at  the  University  of  Texas  a  ^reat  many  young  men,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  invite  them  to  take  c5urses  on  any  particular  line 
we  have  to  be  able  to  tell  them  why  they  should  take  such  a  par- 
ticular line  of  study;  and  in  this  case  we  have  less  than  one  chance 
each  year  for  a  man  to  get  appointed  from  Texas — ^not  a  very  in- 
viting field.  We  can  not  hope  to  induce  very  many  students  to  take 
a  course  which  can  lead  to  not  more  than  one  place  a  year.  So  we 
are  emphasizing  this  commercial  phase  ahd  the  general  need  for  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  Latin-American  countries,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  snobbishness  that  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
American  when  he  travels  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  arrived  at  this  junc- 
ture. The  presiding  officer  asked  whether  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference now  wished  to  divide  into  two  sections  or  symposia  for  the 
purpose  of  separate  and  more  intimate  discussion  of  training  for 
the  Consular  Service  and  foreign  trade.  The  conference  expressed 
the  wish  to  continue  its  discussion  as  a  single  body.  It  was  so  or- 
dered. 

Dean  DAvro  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  places  has  been  referred  to  as  a  great  objection  to  courses 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  in  preparation  for  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice. Every  boy  who  is  looking  forward  to  that  kind  of  work  asks 
the  question,  "  Can  I  get  a  job?  "  That  is  sometimes  difficult  to  an- 
swer. On  my  advice  we  abolished  our  special  course  for  the  Con- 
sular Service  some  five  years  ago  because  we  foimd  that  when  we 
prepared  men  they  could  not  be  placed  without  the  exercise  of  a 
political  pull,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  attempt  that.  I  speak  plainly 
because  unless  we  understand  exactly  what  our  experiences  and  our 
difficulties  have  been,  we  shall  not  accomplish  anything. 

A  general  course  of  study  for  consular  service  is  very  fine  but  un- 
less we  can  assure  a  man  that  he  will  have  the  chance  of  advancement 
if  he  proves  his  ability,  it  will  not  be  an  attractive  field  for  our 
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young  men  to  enter.  We  can  not  give  any  such  assurance  now ;  and 
that  is  why  I  have  advised  uniformly  for  the  last  five  years  against 
going  into  Government  service. 

I  want  simply  to  stress  that  point  without  saying  anything  about 
the  course  of  study  we  used  to  give,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which,  however — if  it  was  distinguished  at  all — was  this :  That  as  the 
finishing  touch  we  undertook  in  each  case  to  secure  some  one  who 
would  give  the  student  in  the  last  part  of  his  senior  year  training 
which  would  have  specific  reference  to  the  field  the  student  wanted 
to  enter.    I  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Carr  can  meet  the  practical  point. 

Mr-  Clinton  D.  Smith.  I  have  a  final  question  which  I  wish  to 
ask.  I  translated  during  the  noon  hour  the  proceedings  of  this 
morning  to  the  Brazilian  delegates,  and  they  were  very  much  in- 
terested. They  say  their  consuls  are  not  efficient,  and  they  want  you 
to  see  whether  it  is  best  to  try  to  train  consuls  in  universities  al- 
ready fairly  equipped  in  a  general  way,  or  to  concentrate  the  educa- 
tion for  consuls  in  one  single  university  at  Rio.  Which  would  be 
the  most  economic,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  latter,  of  -course.  I  wish  it  were  true  that  in  this 
country  you  could  concentrate  all  your  training  for  the  foreign 
service  in  a  large  institution — not  an  institution,  however^  which  does 
nothing  but  prepare  for  the  foreign  service,  but  a  university  like 
Harvard,  Yale,  Northwestern,  or  Princeton.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
you  can  not.  Probably  they  can  in  Argentina.  If  they  can,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Or  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Carr.  In  Argentina  they  can  do  it  still  better,  because  they 
have  that  great  university  at  La  Plata. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  advisable,  or  would  it  be  practicable, 
if  advisable,  Mr.  Carr,* to  send  young  men  who  expect  to  be  consuls 
in  South  America  to  one  of  the  South  American  universities  for  a 
year  or  two,  where  they  have  work  of  this  kind,  or  could  courses  be 
given  there  that  would  equip  men  for  the  service  of  this  country  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Carr.  They  might  be,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  train- 
ing done  here. 

Mr.  David  Snedden.  You  said  nothing  this  morning  about  the 
language  used  in  Japan  and  Kussia. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  take  care  of  that  as  well  as  we  can  ourselves,  sim- 
ply because  those  languages  are  different  from  other  languages. 
Most  Governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  select  young  men  at 
an  early  age  and  put  them  out  under  a  tutor  and  have  them  study 
the  language  there,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  select  our 
yoimg  men  and  appoint  them  as  student  interpreters  and  send  them 
to  their  location  to  studv  under  a  tutor.    At  the  end  of  two  veara 
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they  have  their  examination  and  get  a  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
interpreter  if  they  are  qualified.  They  have  other  examinations 
two  years  apart,  and  finally  reach  the  grade  of  consul,  and  then 
go  on  up  in  the  Consular  Corps.  Their  service  is  limited,  however, 
to  that  country  in  the  language  of  which  they  are  proficient 

Mr.  Adams.  Before  you  came  in  I  outlined  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  the  question.  I  stated  that  our  diffi- 
culties were  that  there  were  not  sufficient  opportunities,  but  that  as 
imiversities,  without  any  specific  schools  for  consular  training,  we 
should  like  to  have  direction  from  you  or  your  office  as  to  the  courses 
included  in  your  examination,  or  in  addition  to  your  examination,  in 
which  you  want  men  trained  in  the  universities.  Would  you  be  pre- 
l>ared  to  draw  up  a  curriculum  of  essential  studies  which  could  be 
given  to  American  universities,  so  that  when  a  chance  student  comes 
in  and  says  "  I  want  to  train  for  the  Consular  Service,"  we  should 
know  exactly  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  help,  but  I  thought  that  a 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  standardize  the  course  for 
the  Consular  Service  for  all  American  imiversities. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  we  try  to  get  the  universities 
to  make  up  that  curriculum,  we  shall  all  express  our  fads  and  fan- 
cies. If  we  get  from  the  Department  of  State  a  suggested  list  of 
courses,  definitely  desired  for  men  going  into  the  Consular  Service, 
we  can  then  say  to  the  young  man  who  comes  to  us,  "  Here  are  the 
courses  advised  by  the  Department  of  State  which  will  be  of  help 
in  preparing  for  preliminary  examination." 

Mr.  Carr.  It  seems  to  me  the  proper  channel  to  accomplish  the 
end  you  have  in  mind  is  through  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Mr.  Claxton. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  committee 
to  be  appointed,  and  give  them  your  ideas  so  that  they  might  be 
embodied  in  the  report  of  this  meeting.    Would  that  be  satisfactory  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Some  such  step  as  that  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  should  be  glad  to  help  the  committee  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  You  spoke 
this  morning  of  the  inadvisability  of  a  central  university  here  in 
Washington  training  for  Consular  Service. 

Mr.  Carr.  For  that  service  alone. 

Mr.  Adams.  Alone,  yes;  and,  of  course,  we  all  agree  that  the 
young  man  must  have  a  broad,  general  education,  anyway.  Would 
it  be  feasible,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  under  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  State,  or  imder  whatever  other 
arrangement  might  be  found  best,  a  one-year  graduate  training 
school  here  in  Washington  for  young  men  who  have  pursued  in 
universities  the  courses  fitting  them  for  that  examination? 
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Mr.  Cask.  Why,  yes;  provided  you  are  able  to  support  the  insti- 
tution. That  was  one  of  the  elements  in  my  mind  this  morning 
when  I  was  talking.  I  simply  tried  to  make  clear  that  the  demand 
for  men  is  so  small,  so  limited  at  present  at  least,  that  I  did  not  see 
how  a  university  or  a  number  of  universities  could  afford  to  do 
special  training  for  that  particular  service.  Now,  if  you  can  find  in 
some  way  to  establish  in  Washington  a  graduate  school  that  will  do 
that  and  perhaps  do  graduate  work  for  other  branches  of  the  public 
service 

Mr.  Adams.  I  suppose  Mr.  Claxton  would  find  funds  for  that- 


The  Chairman.  Your  Congressmen  will  furnish  any  funds  that 
you  demand 

Mr.  Carr.  Then,  I  think  you  would  be  accomplishing  a  very  great 
step. 

Mr.  Ajoams.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  this:  That  with  some  ex- 
perience with  consuls  in  various  countries,  with  some  experience 
with  young  men  who  have  been  appointed  by  your  department  whom 
I  have  known  and  have  helped  to  teach,  I  thought  that  we  are  far 
behind  other  countries  in  that  intimate  contact  with  the  depart- 
ment which  you  represent  in  Washington.  That  is  the  essential 
thing,  the  essential  connecting  link  between  their  service  and  what 
they  get. 

lifr.  Santander,  of  the  University  of  Washington.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Consular  Service  demands  a  certain 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches.  The  Consular  Service  is  entirely 
different  from  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  the  trade  between  the  country  where  the  consul  is 
stationed  and  Tiis  home  country. 

Chile  follows  or  imitates  Germany  so  far  as  the  Consular  Service  is 
concerned.  Before  the  man  is  appointed  Chile  must  be  assured  that 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  commercial  situation  and  the 
history  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent;  he  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  geography  of  all  the  world ;  and  he 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  international  law  and  commercial  trades 
between  his  own  country  and  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  still  a  great 
lack  of  men  who  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  foreign  trade. 
Very  few,  it  seems  to  me,  are  properly  acquainted  with  the  geog- 
raphy, physical,  political,  and  economic,  of  South  America.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  so  is  that  the  United  States  is  a  very 
large  country  with  wonderful  opportunities  at  home,  and  the  people 
have  been  largely  occupied  in  local  industry.  But  to-day,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  on  account  of 
the  European  war,  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  take  her  po- 
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sition  in  the  world  and  to  obtain  her  share  of  the  trade  of  South 
America. 

In  conclusion,  a  person  who  desires  to  enter  the  Consular  Service 
should  first  study  commercial  branches  in  a  high  school  or  university 
and  should  then  study  for  a  year  or  so  subjects  bearing  directly  on 
the  Consular  Service  in  some  university  where  they  have  established 
that  line  of  training. 

Mr.  Carr.  Then,  I  understand  that  you  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  I  made  this  morning  for  a  combination  of  the  preparation  for 
the  Consular  Service  and  for  commercial  service? 

Mr.  Santander.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  very  successful. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  that  would  accomplish  precisely  what  you  have 
in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Hoke.  If  you  train  for  both  the  Consular  Service  and  for 
commercial  business  or  trade,  how  are  you  going  to  pry  the  man  loose 
from  the  business  line  that  he  enters,  if  he  is  successful  in  it,  in  order 
to  get  him  into  the  Consular  Service?  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
do  it. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  at  least  you  would  be 
better  off  under  that  situation  than  you  would  under  the  present  one, 
because  there  would  always  be  some  men  who  would  prefer  Consular 
Service  to  foreign  trade.  I  think  that  some  men  would  prefer  Con- 
sular Service  even  for  a  selfish  reason,  namely,  the  experience  which 
they  might  get  in  that  service  for  possible  future  commercial  work 
in  a  private  capacity ;  but,  at  least,  you  would  have  a  foundation,  a 
grounding  in  the  essentials  necessary  to  good  consular  work  or  good 
commercial  work,  which  you  do  not  have  now. 

Mr.  Manning.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  an  American  consul  be- 
ing permitted  to  engage  in  business  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  a  pro- 
fession, as  our  friend  Mr.  Santander  is  engaged  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Carr.  No.  Our  consuls  are  paid  a  salary  and  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  any  other  line  of  business  or  receiving  any  per- 
quisites whatever.  They  are  limited  to  their  salaries  and  are  bonded 
to  keep  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  does  not  apply  to  consular  agents,  however, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Carr.  No  ;  it  does  not  apply  to  consular  agents  in  any  country 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Milljbr.  In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  people  appointed  to 
the  Consular  Service,  and  in  view  of  the  general  agreement  that  these 
men  who  are  appointed  should  have  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  conditions  and  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent  as  consuls,  would  it  be  feasible  to  make  preliminary  selection 
and  send  these  men  to  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  appointed 
for  further  training  in  the  field — ^a  training  of  a  practical  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Carr.  That  is  being  done  now  in  a  way.  The  newly  appointed 
men,  especially  since  last  February  when  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  permits  it,  are  not  appointed  or  assigned  to  posts  of  their  own, 
but  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  on  detail  to  the  office  of  consuls  general  or 
consuls,  who  are  understood  to  possess  ability  to  impart  instruction  to 
young  officers  and  are  kept  there  for  a  time  for  the  very  purpose  that 
you  have  described,  learning  the  work  by  doing  it,  and  also  learning 
something  about  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  stationed.  That 
accomplishes,  I  think,  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind. 

A  Delegate.  In  connection  with  your  statement  aoout  combining 
foreign  service  training,  commercial  and  consular,  I  want  to  ask  this 
question :  The  two  trainings  would  not  be  just  the  same,  would  they? 

Mr.  Carr.  No  ;  I  said  this  morning  that  it  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  for  the  consul  to  specialize  in  certain  things  in  addition  to 
the  main  features  of  the  commercial  training. 

The  Delegate.  Then,  here  is  the  question  which  I  wanted  to  ask : 
Would  that  involve  more  than  one  or  two  extra  courses? 

ifr.  Carr,  I  think  not. 

The  Delegate*  In  that  case  the  problem  would  be  comparatively 
simple. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  exactly  my  purpose,  to  make  the  proposition  as 
simple  as  possible  for  the  university,  and  as  practical  as  possible. 

]Mt.  Wildman.  I  have  two  or  three  questions,  perhaps  I  can  ask 
them  all  in  one,  for  they  lead  back  to  this  matter  of  a  graduate 
course.  In  the  first  place,  who  would  give  the  instruction  in  this 
graduate  course;  second,  what  would  it  cost,  say,  a  year;  and  third, 
could  such  a  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Department  of  State,  be  opened  to  both  commercial  and 
consular  aspirants? 

The  Chairman.  This  really  means,  I  think,  Mr.  Carr,  have  you 
any  power  to  run  a  university  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  a  practical  university  man  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  what  universities  cost;  in  the  second  place,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  could  get  a  consular  school  established  here 
as  a  Government  institution. 

Mr.  WiLDMAN.  I  had  this  in  mind  when  I  asked  the  question.  I 
thought  I  would  get  that  answer.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
for  students,  who  had  finished  such  a  course  as  universities  are  able 
to  give,  a  course  of  lectures  here  in  Washington,  given  either  by 
your  office  or  by  persons  associated  with  your  work,  the  lectures  to  be 
supplemented  by  courses  of  reading  prescribed  by  your  office  ?  That 
would  cost  practically  nothing  as  compared  to  cost  in  universities. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  uni- 
versity in  such  a  case. 
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Mr.  Cabr.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  that  that  would  work 
very  satisfactorily,  because  every  one  who  is  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction  already  has  his  hands  more  than  full  and  he  would  not 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  that  work.  George  Washington  Uni- 
\'ersity  not  only  had  a  university  course,  but  some  graduate  work  of 
that  kind,  and  drew  upon  the  Government  departments  for  its  in- 
structors, and  it  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  it 
wanted,  because  those  men  were  otherwise  occupied.  They  can 
not,  as  a  rule,  give  the  time  to  it  that  is  necessary ;  and  when  they 
do,  they  require  fairly  generous  remuneration. 

Mr.  VON  Klein  Smid.  Mr.  Chairmrn,  in  a  good  many  of  our  de- 
partments we  draw  upon  men  specifically  trained  to  give  to  our  stu- 
dents certain  short  courses,  not  necessarily  for  a  week  or  for  two 
weeks,  but  perhaps  for  half  of  a  semester,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
and  we  have  not  been  particular,  so  long  as  a  man  is  of  large  caliber, 
whether  he  be  a  university-trained  man  or  not.  We  get  him  for 
the  work  he  can  do,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  us,  in  the  States,  to  draw  upon  men 
who  have  had  consular  experience,  to  come  in  and  give  short  courses 
to  our  students?  We  do  not  have  to  come  to  Washington,  but  can 
not  we  get  men  to  come  to  our  universities? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  would  be  almost  impossible.  You  are  speaking 
now  of  getting  men  from  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service? 

Mr.  VON  Klein  Smid.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  almost  impossible,  because  those  men  are  back  in 
this  country  for  a  very  short  time  only,  and  when  they  do  come  back 
it  is  usually  on  a  leave  of  absence  that  is  well  deserved.  When 
consuls  are  here  and  have  any  time  they  are  likely  to  be  detailed 
to  talk  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  men  on  trade  con- 
ditions, and  they  really  have  not  time  for  university  work.  So  you 
could  not  count  on  that  with  any  certainty  at  all. 

A  Gentleman,  Are  there  not  some  consuls  retired  from  service 
who  might  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes ;  I  think  you  could  find  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  keep  them  in  the  service  and  detail 
them  to  this  particular  work,  as  they  detail  retired  Army  officers  for 
some  kinds  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  could  not ;  because  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  man  our 
service  now. 

Mr.  Egbert,  of  Columbia  University.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Carr 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  wise  for  the  universities  to  encourage  young 
men  in  this  direction  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  appointments 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  positions?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for 
us  first  of  all  to  try  to  place  this  whole  matter  on  a  different  plane  so 
far  as  the  Consular  Service  is  concerned?     I  think  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  we  ought  to  encourage  these  young  men  and  run  the  risk 
of  leading  them  to  bitter  disappointment. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  it  gives  mean 
opportunity  to  say  this:  The  reason  I  called  special  attention  this 
morning  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  can  hope  to  get  into  the 
service  was  in  part  reply  to  just  the  question  you  have  asked,  because 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  asked.  I  think  I  ought  to  explain  the  whole 
system  and  let  you  get  it  clearly  before  your  minds,  going  back  to 
the  enactment  of  the  civil-service  law,  applying  civil-service  rules 
to  the  Governmental  departments,  not  at  first  to  the  Consular  Service 
but  to  the  departmental  service.  You  will  recall  that  there  was  pro- 
vision in  that  law  for  a  distribution  of  the  appointments  among 
the  States  in  accordance  with  their  population,  and  that  rule  has 
been  followed  ever  since,  except  when  the  States  were  unable  to  fill 
the  requirements,  when  I  believe  it  may  be  ignored.  Now,  when  the 
President  changed  the  way  of  entering  the  Consular  Service,  and 
put  consuls  in  the  classified  service,  he  followed  exactly  the  same 
practice  that  exists  in  the  general  departmental  service,  namely,  the 
apportionment  of  appointments  among  the  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  You  can  learn  any  time  by  inquiry  how  many  ap- 
pointments a  given  State  is  entitled  to,  so  that  you  will  know  what 
chance  there  probably  is  of  getting  into  the  service ;  but  whenever  a 
State  fails  to  furnish  enough  candidates  to  fill  the  vacant  places  in 
the  service,  State  lines  are  ignored  and  candidates  are  appointed 
from  the  eligible  list  in  the  order  of  their  standing. 

Sometimes  for  a  number  of  years  the  so-called  under-represented 
States  have  been  unable  to  furnish  a  suflScient  number  of  candidates 
for  the  places  to  which  they  are  entitled,  such  as  student  interpreters. 
State  lines  have  been  ignored  in  regard  to  those  appointments  for 
some  time  past.  Men  have  come  in  whether  they  came  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Arizona  or  New  York,  regardless  of  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  because  we  must  continue  the  service,  and  if  we  can 
not  get  the  men  under  the  apportionment  rule  we  must  get  them 
anyway. 

That  is  a  perfectly  frank  statement  of  how  the  system  operates. 
I  see  your  position  as  educators,  and  I  see  your  difficulty  in  not 
being  able  to  advise  your  students  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  get 
into  the  service.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  you  can  get 
rid  of  this  rule  or  not. 

Mr.  KiNi^Y.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  universities 
that  would  be  willing  to  establish  a  university  in  Washington  if 
there  were  any  encouragement.  Even  beyond  the  question  of  State 
assignment  there  is  a  question  in  the  State  itself.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  we  could  do  here  this  afternoon  that  would  be  more  re- 
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inarkable  than  to  have  a  definite  understanding  that  our  work  would 
influence  those  who  have  control  of  such  matters,  to  appoint  to  the 
Consular  Service  men  without  regard  to  State,  without  regard  to 
politics.  The  problem  would  be  simple.  We  can  train  men,  as  Mr. 
McCormick  has  said,  for  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  apportionment  rule  is  a  drawback,  but  there  is  a 
way  of  getting  around  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  demands  of  the  service  are  greater,  then  the  apportionment 
rule  is  not  followed.  If  your  State  is  underrepresented  and  a  stu- 
dent in  your  university  files  his  application  for  designation  or  ex- 
amination and  complies  with  the  departmental  requirements  that  I 
mentioned  this  morning  in  respect  to  filing  a  recommendation  or 
letter  of  consent  of  his  Senator,  and  assuming  that  this  application 
shows  that  he  is  probably  a  man  qualified  for  the  admission  to  the 
examination,  he  will  be  designated  and  will  take  his  chance  along 
with  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you.  If  I  understand  what  we  have 
gained  so  far,  it  is  this :  That  there  is  a  stronger  demand  than  ever 
before  for  trained  men  with  some  kind  of  special  education  and  train- 
ing for  the  Consular  Service ;  and  that  the  demand  is  not  large — not 
large  enough  to  justify  one  university,  for  instance,  in  each  State 
or  any  large  number  in  the  whole  country  in  undertaking  it.  It  is 
desirable  to  find  some  means,  however,  by  which  the  work  can  be 
done  somewhere.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Carr  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
(juestions  of  your  committee  when  the  committee  is  appointed.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  the  committee  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  State  and  with  the  col- 
leges themselves  and  to  find  just  what  is  done  at  the  colleges  and 
how  it  is  done  and,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  to  offer  some  constructive 
recommendations.  In  this  way  only  shall  we  be  able  to  make  defi- 
nite progress. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  other  questions  in  which  Dr.  McCormick  is 
interested :  What  are  the  demands  for  preparation  for  foreign  trade 
here  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field?  How  can  the  demands  then 
bo  met  ?  Probably  each  one  of  these  may  divide  into  two  questions, 
i.  e.,  what  is  necessary  for  the  university  or  college  course,  and  what 
can  be  done  in  secondarv  schools? 

Mr.  Mc  CoKMiCK.  I  represent,  I  am  sure,  a  large  number  of  persons 
and  institutions  which  are  anxious  to  do  something  in  this  present 
situation  and  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems;  and  at  the  same  time  all  of  us  are  practically  at  a 
standstill  because  we  do  not  know  what  must  be  done.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  established  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  a  school 
for  training  young  men  in  every  line  of  business.  We  examine  200 
students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  and  have  a  very  large  num- 
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Lcr  who  are  studying  in  the  evenings  the  Spanish  language  and  other 
languages  which  may  be  of  use  to  them ;  and  yet  we  proceed  vaguely, 
except  in  so  far  as  our  own  business  in  this  country  is  concerned. 

Now,  we  want  to  do  something  not  only  to  extend  the  trade  of 
America  to  all  other  countries — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America — but  also  to  do  something  to  cement  the  friendship  with  all 
these  countries,  and  particularly  at  this  time  the  Latin-American 
countries  to  the  south  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  hope  to  make 
any  progress  in  this  we  ought  to  establish  a  relationship  between  our 
business  establishments  and  our  universities,  so  that  the  business 
establisliments  will  tell  us  what  they  want  and  the  universities  will 
supply  that  need.  And  thus  far  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  par- 
ticular relationship  between  the  two. 

In  addition  to  my  own  personal  work  in  the  university  I  am  one 
of  the  directors  of  our  chamber  of  commerce,  the  chairman  of  our 
education  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee, and  in  that  department  of  civic  activity  I  am  bringing  up  these 
questions,  trying  to  get  them  discussed,  and  we  are  getting  them  dis- 
cussed almost  every  week ;  and  yet  in  this  respect  we  have  no  definite 
aims,  and  we  are  making  no  definite  progress  even  in  that  marvelous 
commercial  and  industrial  city  which  is  to-day  running  to  125  per 
cent  of  its  capacity  and  paying  in  wages  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  day. 

The  one  thing  I  think  we  ought  to  work  out  here  this  afternoon, 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  provide  some  agency  whereby  it  may  be 
worked  out,  is  how  we  may  learn  what  is  needed  in  our  relationships 
with  the  foreign  countries,  and  then  how  we  may  supply  the  need  so 
far  as  universities  can  supply  it.  We  want  to  do  our  part,  I  am 
sure,  commercially,  and  we  want  to  do  our  part,  I  am  sure,  inter- 
nationally; for  America  has  a  tremendous  problem  upon  her  hands 
at  this  particular  time,  and  in  order  that  we  may  make  effective 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  we  ought  to  have  the  lines  laid  out  just 
as  definitely  as  possible,  so  we  may  know  the  way  in  which  to  walk 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  destination.  I  visited  some  35  universities 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  last  year,  and  I  tried  to  look  a  little 
under  the  surface.  I  went  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  Egypt  and 
Syria.  There  were  certain  things  that  emerged  Aery  clearly  to  me. 
One  thing,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  France.  France  is  the  only 
popular  country  in  the  world  to-day.  I  suppose  we  betray  no  secrets 
if  we  say  that  men  hate  Germany,  dislike  England,  and  tolerate 
America.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  exact  grade,  but  it  is 
various  degrees  of  dislike.  Why  is  it  that  France  is  popular  ?  What 
was  the  reason  way  back  in  1763  that  Pontiac  got  up  that  conspir- 
acy in  order  to  throw  things  in  the  western  part  of  our  country 
into  the  hands  of  France  as  against  England  ?     What  was  the  rea- 
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son?  There  were  a  good  many  reasons,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
France  even  then  treated  courteously  every  kind  of  a  man.  It  is 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  people  as  France  has  dealt  with 
them. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  illustrations  of  what  we  must  do  in  this 
country  if  we  intend  to  train  our  men  for  service  of  the  right  kind 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  world  movement,  which  is  not  a  local 
thing  and  not  a  commercial  thing.  It  is  a  great  world  movement,  it 
is  a  matter  of  international  interest,  and  our  young  men  must  under- 
stand it,  every  part  of  it,  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  anything. 
We  can  not  go  to  South  America  and  say,  let  there  be  trade  between 
this  country  and  South  America — command  it  into  existence.  AVe 
must  learn  many  things  before  we  establish  these  relationships.  AVc 
must  learn  how  to  understand  the  Latin  mind;  we  must  Icam  how 
to  understand  other  nations  besides  the  Latin  nations,  and  to  realize 
that  in  many  things  they  are  in  advance  of  ourselves.  They  are  not 
in  advance  in  all  things,  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  more  altruistic 
than  any  other  nation ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  which 
we  are  behind  the  others. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  schools  of  commerce,  for  their 
graduates  are  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  great  movement  which 
America  must  in  the  largest  measure  help  to  solve.  We  stand  ready 
to  do  all  we  can.  Now  let  us  work  out  a  plan  by  which  we  can  do 
what  has  to  be  done,  as  effectively  and  as  swiftly  as  possible,  for 
we  are  now  in  an  emergency.  We  must  have  a  combination  of  the 
business  establishments  and  the  university  or  all  of  the  educational 
institutions  that  are  to  help  solve  the  problem.  It  sliould  be  easy 
to  effect  the  combination,  for,  as  Mr.  Farrell  told  us  this  morning, 
there  are  not  many  business  establishments. 

A  Delegate.  In  line  with  what  Mr.  McCormick  said,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  experiment  I  have  undertaken  in  the 
Cambridge  High  School.  We  have  900  students  there.  At  present 
I  am  teaching  them  Spanish  and  foreign  opportunities.  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  high-school  graduate  ought  to  know  about  for- 
eign trade  and  Spanish  and  what  possibilities  there  may  be  for  them. 
I  expected  to  get  some  help  from  this  meeting  to-day.  I  went  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  this  morning  and  tried  to  get  a  list  of  firms  in 
the  United  States  engaged  or  interested  in  foreign  trade,  so  that  I 
might  extend  this  survey  to  cover  the  country  and  get  as  much  as  I 
could  out  of  it,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  list  that  I  wanted. 
I  find  that  they  have  such  a  list,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  give  it  out. 
I  am  going  to  New  York  next  week  to  endeavor  to  get  it  from  some 
bank.  I  think  the  only  practical  way  to  proceed  is  to  consult  the 
business  men  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  get  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  then  teach  along  the  lines  they  recommend. 
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The  Chairman,  May  I  make  the  suggestion  that  for  the  next  half 
hour  we  confine  our  discussion  to  the  university  side  of  this  question, 
which  means  leadership  in  trade,  and  then  take  up  the  secondary 
education  side,  and  especially  the  languages? 

Mr.  IIoKE.  We  have  here  Mr.  Kochenderfer,  who  has  served  as 
vice  consul  general  in  Beirut,  Turkey,  and  is  now  at  Cornell.  I  should 
like  to  introduce  him  and  ask  him  this  question*.  What,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  a  man  know  who  is  going  into  the  Consular  Service  or  foreign 
trade? 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Kochenderfer.  I  found  my  most  serious  handi- 
cap in  the  Consular  Service,  as  I  entered  it,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  export  trade.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  too  much  teaching 
from  books  in  our  American  universities  in  training  for  the  foreign 
service.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  involve  laboratory  work — that 
is  to  say,  a  study  of  commercial  geography — and  that  it  should  take 
up  in  connection  with  commercial  geography  the  daily  consular  re- 
ports. There  are  a  great  many  problems  which  the  daily  consular 
reports  would  be  valuable  in  solving,  more  valuable  perhaps  than  any 
other  textbook  for  commercial  geography.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  foreign-trade  promotion  in  foreign  countries 
is  the  fact  that  American  exporters  depend  too  much  upon  selling 
goods  through  samples.  The  thing  we  need  most  to  encourage  is  the 
development  of  trained  commercial  travelers.  I  found  it  true  in 
Turkey,  and  I  think  that  it  is  true  of  almost  all  countries  of  that 
portion  of  the  world,  that  you  can  sell  goods  only  by  having  those 
goods  represented  and  their  merits  described  personally  to  the  pros- 
pective purchasers. 

From  my  observations  and  from  conferences  with  men  con- 
nected with  the  export  trade,  I  believe  that  the  training  necessary  to 
fit  men  for  foreign  trade  and  for  the  Consular  Service  is  not  essen- 
tially different ;  that  is  to  say,  tl^at  the  study  involved  might  be  of  one 
and  the  same  character,  a  knowledge  of  commercial  geography  and 
of  foreign  export  trade.  These  subjects  might  be  taught  by  Ameri- 
can universities  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  develop  a  department  which 
would  train  men  not  only  for  the  Consular  Service  but  would  train 
men  as  well  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  export  trade.  I 
regret  to  say  that  at  Cornell  we  have  not  yet  established  a  school 
of  commerce,  but  we  hope  soon  to  do  so — in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  probably. 

A  Voice.  Are  there  any  positions  open  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Kochenderfer.  There  are  a  number  of  positions  open  in  the 
foreign  export  trade,  and  some  $5,000  positions  go  begging  at  the 
present  moment.  Dr.  Pratt  tells  me  that  he  can  not  find  the  men  to 
fill  such  positions.    There  are  scores  of  openings  in  the  foreign  ex- 
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port  trade  to  every  opening  at  the  present  time  in  the  Consular 
Service. 

Mr.  Clinton  Smith.  I  ask  you  to  divide  the  instruction  into  two 
parts;  first,  let  the  universities  train  the  major  general  who  shall 
understand  general  conditions;  and,  second,  let  us. have  a  great  army 
of  splendidly  trained  men  on  the  firing  line  who  have  not  time  to 
go  into  the  general  questions,  but  who  must  know  how  and  where  to 
go  to  bed  to-night  and  when  and  where  to  get  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing in  that  particular  country  and  where  to  get  business  in  their 
particular  line.  The  university  can  not  do  that  work,  but  your 
special  industries  must  do  it  as  they  are  doing  it. 

I  know  of  a  big  industry  that  sent  a  man  down  to  Brazil,  and  for 
the  first  six  months  he  did  nothing  but  stay  there  and  study  Portu- 
guese. After  that  preliminary  training  he  began  his  real  work. 
He  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  went  down  there  on  the  firing 
line  to  sell  woolen  goods.  The  university  can  not  deal  with  that 
class  of  men.  It  can  do  an  enormous  service  to  Brazil  by  training 
the  men  of  broader  vision,  who  are  to  control  these  men  on  the  firing 
line,  and  by  leaving  to  the  special  industries  the  training  of  the  men 
in  the  details  that  you  can  not  bother  with. 

Mr.  Elweix.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Farrell.  To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  train  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  ? 

Mr.  KiNLJ5Y.  Although  not  representing  a  special  business,  I 
think  I  might  be  able  to  answer  the  question  in  this  way.  If  you 
will  ask  a  man  who  is  on  the  outlook  for  students  to  send  to  South 
America,  "Do  you  want  boys  who  will  go  down  there?  and  if  so, 
what  must  they  know  ? "  The  answer  will  be  first,  Spanish ;  second, 
Spanish;  and  third,  Spanish.  We  will  give  them  the  details  of  our 
particular  business  if,  in  addition  to  their  ability  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  get  on  with  the  people,  they  have  general  notions  of  busi- 
ness practice.  For  a  beginner  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the 
answer.  The  same  answer  will,  I  think,  be  given  by  the  president 
of  any  big  concern  like  a  railroad  or  an  automobile  company.  That 
in  general  you  will  find  to  be  the  answer.  They  are  not  anxious  that 
we  shoidd  try  to  teach  them  the  details  of  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  general  commercial 
education. 

Mr.  KiNLEY.  There  is. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  this  question?  South  America  hap- 
pens to  be  in  our  minds,  but  I  believe  still  the  larger  part  of  our 
trade  with  other  countries  is  with  people  who  do  not  speak  Spanish 
or  Portuguese.  We  have  an  important  trade  with  Russia,  China, 
and  Japan.    Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  require  in  our  secondary 
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schools  a  larger  amount  of  the  study  of  foreign  modern  languages 
than  we  now  do?     Is  that  desirable  from  the  commercial  standpoint? 

Mr.  EliNiiET.  I  should  say  decidedly,  no ;  they  can  not  get  enough 
of  it  to  be  masters  of  it.  When  you  write  or  speak  a  language  for 
a  business  purpose,  a  misplaced  comma  will  sometimes  make  a  great 
difference,  and  commercial  houses  can  not  afford  to  trust  to  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  with  which  they 
are  dealing. 

The  Chairman.  How,  then,  may  the  necessary  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  be  had  ? 

Mr.  KiNLET.  By  long  practice  and  living  among  the  people.  If 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  one  language  we  ought  to  teach 
French  and  not  Spanish,  because  French  is  the  most  universal  lan- 
guage. With  French  you  could  do  business  with  China  and  Japan 
and  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  KleinSmid,  what  do  you  do  in  training  for 
Spanish -American  countries?  You  come  from  a  State  in  which 
there  are  many  Spanish  Americans.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  down  there  somewhere  a  kind  of  international 
uniyersity  for  the  training  of  commercial  agents  for  Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr.  VON  KleinSmid.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Commissioner,  our  part  of  the 
country  might  be  a  good  location  for  a  Pan  American  university. 
I  believe  very  heartily  that  the  gentleman  from  Brazil  was  right 
when  he  told  us  that  the  universities  should  train  for  leadership.  A 
university  can  not  go  down  into  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and 
language.  I  myself  am  so  much  of  a  stickler  for  the  university 
degree  that  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  room  in  the  universities  for 
taking  care  of  the  lower  grades. 

They  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  years  before,  and  that  we  can  not 
do.  A  university  trains  leaders,  and  that  is  all.  Here  in  America 
only  one  out  of  a  hundred  is  a  university  man,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  proportion  increases  very  perceptibly.  The  great 
body  of  men  must  come  from  men  who  have  not  had  university  train- 
ing, and  who  can  take  direction,  which  is  almost  as  great  an  accom- 
plishment as  to  be  a  leader.  We  are  training  professional  men.  I 
believe  a  great  deal  of  our  trade  must  come  through  the  work  of 
professional  men,  primarily  engineers.  Our  engineers,  both  civil 
and  mining  engineers,  are  going  into  many  South  American  coun- 
tries every  year.  We  send  into  Mexico  great  armies  of  engineers, 
not  all  graduates  but  many  as  companions  and  helpers,  who  come 
back  in  a  few  years  to  continue  their  work  before  graduation.  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  going  down  to  these  countries  and  are  exploring 
and  taking  charge  of  mines,  and  they  insist  upon  the  use  of  goods 
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of  their  country  in  the  development  of  those  mines.  You  will  find 
that  is  the  case  in  Mexico.  Our  engineers  are  insisting  on  American 
goods.  Then,  further  down  the  coast  we  are  sending  engineers  and 
professional  men  who  are  trained  leaders,  and  they  will  open  the 
ways  of  trade  more  largely  than  those  ways  will  be  opened  by  the 
men  who  go  in  for  trade  alone.  Our  men  in  civil  engineering  in 
the  past  few  years  have  been  drafted  very  heavily  for  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Our  men  in  mining  engineering  go  down  by  the 
score.  We  do  not  train  medical  men  in  our  university,  but  I  can 
hiee  how  they  would  go  to  the  Latin- American  countries  in  the  same 
way.  Literary  Spanish  is  very  different  from  commercial  Spanish. 
The  majority  of  our  students  speak  Spanish;  yet  we  have  not  a 
single  Mexican  in  th?  university,  which  is  a  curious  thing.  They 
do  not  get  that  far  along. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  a  single 
man  of  Mexican  extraction? 

Mr.  VON  KleinSmid.  We  have  no  Mexicans  in  our  university  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  had  them.  Last  year  we  had  a  postgraduate. 
But  they  are  looking  to  the  American  students  to  go  down  and  blaze 
the  way  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  mines  are  filled 
with  Mexicans,  but  they  are  not  in  the  positions  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Hoke.  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  sift  the  mate- 
rial and  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  put.  The  conclusion  of  this  discus- 
sion is  that  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  for  some  kind  of  training 
for  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  training  for  the  present,  in  our  mind, 
is  largely  connected  with  South  American  countries;  that  the  chief 
interest  just  now  is  in  the  training  of  men  who  shall  have  directing 
ability  in  our  South  American  commerce;  that  there  is  a  growing  in- 
terest in  preparation  for  foreign  trade;  that  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  it  in  our  secondary  schools  and  our  commercial  high 
schools. 

As  a  student  of  education,  I  have  found  that  all  questions  of  educa- 
tion are  now  international.  As  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  able  to  advise  on  any  phase  of  educational  work  until 
I  know  what  is  done  elsewhere.  Therefore,  I  entertain  the  motion 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  this  question  of  preparation 
for  foreign  service,  probably  large  enough  to  subdivide  itself  into  two 
sections,  i.  e.,  for  the  Consular  Service  and  for  foreign  trade.  Is 
there  a  second  to  the  motion! 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

A  Voice.  Is  that  to  include  secondary  education  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  whole  problem  of  commercial  education 
in  secondary  schools,  in  colleges,  and  in  universities. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  how  many  do  you  think  the  committee  should 
consist? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  understand  you  intend  making  two  sections  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  may  have  to  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, but  perhaps  one  committee  may  suffice. 

Mr.  Kin  LEY.  To  test  the  sense  of  the  meeting  I  suggest  that  the 
number  be  15.     . 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  that  question. 

The  question  was  put,  and  Mr.  Kinley's  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  advice,  I  will  attempt  to  make  up  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  committee  appointed  should  endeavor  to 
make  a  study  of  commercial  education,  education  for  foreign  trade 
and  Consular  Service  in  all  important  commercial  countries  of  the 
world.  The  committee  should  find  out  what  is  done  in  those  coun- 
tries and  then  study  our  own  possibilities  of  meeting  the  demands; 
end,  above  all,  should  submit  as  a  result  of  their  investigation  some 
constructive  suggestions.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  meet  again,  say  a  year  from  now  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  a  conference  when  this  work  is  about  to  be  completed  to 
discuss  the  findings? 

A  Lady.  Will  the  business  houses  be  able  to  confer  with  you? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  certainly  would  want  to  be 
able  to  confer  with  business  houses  to  see  what  it  is  they  think  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  Lady.  Would  those  business  houses  be  advised  so  that  they 
might  communicate  in  order  to  know  what  this  committee  was  doing? 

The  Chairman.  They  could  find  out  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation or  through  the  chairman  of  the  committee  when  it  is  or- 
ganized.   That  last  point  might  be  left  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  coming  at  my  request  to  this  con- 
ference. Many  of  you  of  course  are  acting  for  some  one  else,  and 
you  have  come  to  consider,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  this  particular  form  of  education.  The  outline  of  this 
has  been  suggested,  and  may  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  what 
must  for  all  time  be  an  important  phase  of  our  education,  preparing 
for  what  is  to  this  country  very  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  profession. 

The  conference  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  on  Trainmg  for 
Foreign  Service  and  subject  to  the  wishes  of  this  conference,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  issued  the  following 
invitation  to  membership  on  this  committee : 

Deab  Sib:  I  take  great  pleasure  In  extending  to  you  an  invitation  to  serve 
as  a  nK'uiber  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  the  appointment  of  which  was  recom- 
mended in  an  approved  motion  In  the  second  and  final  session  of  the  Educa- 
tional (\)nference  on  Training  for  Foreign  Service,  which  was  convoked  by  me 
In  Washington,  Friday,  December  31,  1915.  1  have  asked  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gott,  assistant  secretary -general  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  CJon- 
grcss,  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  present  widespread  Interest  of  our  country  in  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
relations  generally  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
do  not  equip  our  young  men  to  engage  In  a  career  of  foreign  service,  consular 
or  commercial.  It  is  my  hoi>e  that  this  committee  appointed  by  me  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  Unlte<l  States  will  undertake  an  Investigation  of 
the  educational  means  for  foreign  service  training  as  above  defined,  not  only 
of  the  United  States  l)ut  of  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  w^orld;  that  It 
will  from  this  investigation  recommend  courses  of  study  for  the  different 
grades  and  types  of  eclucatlon  as  established  In  the  United  States  and  will 
make  such  recommendations  as  may  enable  the  more  effective  carrying  out  of 
its  suggested  improved  courses  of  study. 

It  is  Important  that  this  committee  should  have  an  early  meeting  to  determine 
upon  and  coordinate  the  Immediate  labors  to  be  undertaken  by  it.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  communicate  with  you  shortly  in  regard  to  time  and 
place  of  meeting. 

Begging  to  express  the  hope  that  your  well-known  interest  in  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  will  lead  you  to 
accept  this  Invitation,  I  am. 
Very  faithfully,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  members  to  constitute  this  committee 
due  consideration  was  given  to  the  necessity  that  it  be  fully  repre- 
sentative of  all  interests  involved.  The  following  persons  were  finally 
selected  to  serve  on  the  committee : 

E.  D.  Adams,  professor  of  history,  Loland  Stanford  University. 

Morton  A.  Aldrlch,  dean  college  of  commerce  and  business  administration, 
Tulane  University. 

John  Clausen,  manager  foreign  department,  Crocker  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco. 
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James  C.  Egbert,  director  school  of  business  Columbia  University,  New  Yorlc 
City. 

William  Fairley,  principal  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Fish,  president  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  dean  college  of  commerce.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  professor  of  commerce.  University  of  California,  and 
former  American  commercial  attach^,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  professor  of  government.  New  York  University. 

Sanmel  MacClintock,  director  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  III. 

Samuel  B.  McCormick,  chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  head  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  H.  Sherrlll,  counsellor  at  law  and  chairman  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

John  E.  Treleven,  chairman  school  of  business  training,  University  of  Texas, 

Shortly  after  the  committee  was  appointed  the  following  letter 
was  sent  by  the  chairman  to  the  several  members  of  the  same : 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  thank  you 
for  your  acceptance  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  appointed 
by  him  to  investigate  the  opportunities  and  needs  for  educational  preparation 
for  foreign  service,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  other  commercial 
nations. 

This  committee,  with  representatives  from  the  various  grades  of  education 
interested,  and  selected  with  due  regard  to  geographical  position,  will  shortly 
perfect  its  organization  in  order  to  begin  its  work.  This  committee  can  sub- 
divide (1)  according  to  the  five  divisions  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, or  (2)  according  to  the  specific  interests  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  Incline  personally  to  the  belief  that  a  subdivision  at  first  according  to  sug- 
gestion (1)  would  be  better.  Later  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  could  be  supervised  according  to  suggestion  (2).  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  each  prepare  and  send  to  mc 
as  cliairman  a  suggested  practicable  plan  or  outline  of  instruction  for  such 
types  and  grades  of  schools  in  the  United  States  as  are  now  giving  Instruction 
leading  to  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  or  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serv- 
ice. These  plans  will  be  submitted  then  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  writing  or  at  a  conference  which  may  be  called  for  that  purpose.  From 
these  various  submitted  plans  a  questionnaire  will  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  Interested  institutions  and  corporations.  If  the  committee  should  subdivide 
as  suggested  above  according  to  plan  (1),  it  might  be  well  for  each  subcommittee 
to  appoint  a  chairman  and  proceed  under  his  direction  to  carry  on  Its  Investiga- 
tion In  the  section  assigned  that  subcommittee. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  faithfully,  yours. 

Glen    Levin    Swiggett. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  conducted  at  present  through  the 
chairman  at  the  Bureau  of  Education.  There  is  no  special  fund 
to  defray  the  expense  incurred  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
committee.  The  labors  to  be  performed,  however,  can  not  be  fully 
effective  until  some  way  is  found  whereby  the  members  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenditure  of  money  and  time.  In  the  meantime, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  question  under  investigation,  the 
work  of  the  committee  has  not  suffered,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
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plished  through  correspon(lei\ce  in  respect  to  the  preparatory  labors 
essential  to  its  organization. 

The  following  approved  letter  was  mailed  in  September,  1916, 
to  colleges,  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  and  private  busi- 
ness colleges: 

CIRCULAR  LKTTER  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,  NO.  1.  OF  THE  COM- 
IMFTTEE  OF  FIFTEEN  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE. 

Departmext  op  the  Intebtob,  Attention  of  the  Faculty. 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Prominent  men  of  business,  education,  and  Government  In  the  United  States 
liave  btvn  discussing  for  the  past  two  years  at  public  gatherings  and  in  the 
press  the  question  of  preparedness  on  the  part  of  this  country  for  service  in 
the  foreign  field.  Such  agencies  as  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  (^ommerce  have  appointed  committees  to  Investi- 
gate the  noofls  and  opportunities  in  preparation  for  this  service — consular  ami 
commercial.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  deeply  intereste<l  for  some  time  In  tliis  matter. 
The  program  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  was  prepared  with  this  phase  of  training  largely 
in  view. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  called  a  conference  In 
Washington  for  December  31,  1915.  during  the  sessions  of  this  congress,  to 
discuss  the  matter  from  every  angle.  Following  this  conference  a  committee  of 
1.5,  composed  of  representatives  of  institutions,  educational  and  commer- 
cial, intereste<l  in  foreign  service  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  investigate  fully  this  question.  To  ascertain  the  needs  on  the 
part  of  businef^  and  Government  and  the  present  opportunities  in  the 
schools  for  meeting  these  nee<ls;  to  study  plans,  methods,  and  results  of 
commercial  education  of  the  leading  commercial  nations;  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  adequate  courses  of  study  for  the  diflferent  types 
and  grades  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
introduction  and  adoption  of  the  same. 

This  committee  is  now  at  work.  In  view,  however,  that  It  may  be  some 
time  before  the  committee  will  be  able  to  recommend  a  course  of  study,  your 
attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  list  of  subjects  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service  in  his  address  at  the  conference  of  December 
31,  in  which  the  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Consular  Service  of  the 
United  States  must  take  a  written  examination: 

I.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political   and  commercial  geography. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modern  languages   (French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  in  addition  any 

others  that  the  candidates  desire  to  submit). 
V.  Natural,   industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 

United  States. 
VI.  Political   economy. 

VII.  American  history,  government,  and  Institutions. 

VIII.  Modern  history   (since  1850)  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East 
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The  organlsdng  secretary  of  the  educational  conference  of  December  31  has 
prepared  a  full  report  of  this  conference.  This  reiK)rt  has  been  advanced  for 
printing  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  (Parr's  address,  printed 
in  full  therein,  gives  a  statement  concerning  the  present  organization  of  the 
Consular  Service,  its  functions  and  opportunities,  and  should  be  carefully 
Mudietl  by  all  educators  interested  in  this  phase  of  foreign-senice  training. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Chairfnan  of  the  Committee,  Bureau  of  Education. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  of  15  on  training  for  for- 
eign service  was  held  in  New  York  City,  October  16,  1916.  The 
eomniittee  met  with  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert,  director,  school  of  busi- 
ness, at  Columbia  University.  At  this  meeting  the  character  of  the 
c(  mmittee  was  more  specifically  defined,  and  the  scope  of  its  work 
determined  upon.  Certain  measures  were  also  favorably  passed,  and 
the  chairman  authorized  to  make  the  same  effective  as  speedily  as 
possible. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE*  ON  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL.* 

PB£8ENTED  BY 

Wallace  D.  Simmons,  Chairman, 

Before  making  constructive  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  training 
of  those  employed  in  foreign  trade  your  committee  has  endeavored  to  obtain, 
through  an  extensive  circularization,  the  opinions  of  those  American  business 
men  who  have  had  experience  In  sending  commercial  agents  abroad  or  in  em- 
ploying clerical  labor  in  the  foreign  department  of  the  home  office.  The  large 
number  of  replies  which  have  been  received  from  representative  concerns  la 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  evidence  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
inquiry.    This  cooperation  is  of  great  value  and  is  highly  appreciated. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  report  to  give  the  substance  of  the  information  thus 
gathered  and  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  a  careful  reading  of  all  the 
replies,  from  some  few  of  which  quotations  will  be  given  illustrative  of  the 
sentiments  expressed. 

DIl-TICXJLTY   OP   OBTAINING    YOUNG    AMEMCANS. 

1.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  young  Ameri- 
cans for  export  work.  The  demand  for  men  trained  for  foreign  trade  has 
heretofore'  not  been  large  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  recent 
development  of  a  wider  demand  has  found  no  available  native  supply  of  trained 
men.  Many  have  employed  foreigners  who  would  have  preferred  Americans 
had  they  been  obtainable.    A  large  exiwrt  house  in  New  York  says : 

American  firms  are  compelled  to  employ  foreigners  very  largely,  which  is 
un-American,  undesirable,  and  often  unsatisfactory,  as  fomgners  are  brought 
up  with  different  viewpoints  from  oi^rs  regarding  business  ways  and  methods. 
If  firms  here  could  obtain  the  caliber  of  men  they  need  of  American  birth,  they 
unquestionably  would  employ  them. 

An  employer  In  St.  Louis  reports  regarding  his  practice  of  employing  well- 
educated  Mexicans  and  Cubans  who  have  been  trained  in  American  schools : 

These  nearly  always  made  irleal  clerks  ahd  correspondents,  although  Ameri- 
cans would  generally  be  preferred,  if  capable,  on  account  of  far  greater 
capacity  for  work  and  celerity  in  doing  it. 


*  Committee  on  education  for  foreign  trade  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 

Wallace  D.  Simmons,  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St.  LouIb,  Mo„  chairman. 

Edwin   F.   Gay,   dean   Harvard   Graduate  School   of   Business  Administration,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

J.  W.  Jenks,  professor  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  L.  Swippett,  assistant  secretary  general  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  L.  Clark,  New  England  Westinghouse  Co. 

Stewart  K.  Taylor,  Mobile,  Ala, 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  former  mayor  of  Boston,  Mass. 
«  Permission  to  reprint  through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  II.  Patchin. 
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This  experience  is  confirmed  by  a  Chicago  concern  which  has  imported 
**  good  material "  to  train. 

These  men  which  we  brinp:  in  from  other  countries  have  to  be  trained  quite 
a  littie  longer  than  those  who  have  already  had  American  experience.  Among 
foreigners  can  be  found  people  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  attainments 
to  enable  ns  to  make  out  of  them  good  salesmen  of  our  specialty,  but  it  is 
rare  to  find  In  combination  with  this  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  doing 
steady  and  continual  work  and  going  at  business  for  its  own  sake  instead  of 
bearing  with  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  This  and  resourcefulness  and  initiative 
are  probably  the  hardest  things  to  find  in  a  foreigner,  ana  especially  in  the 
I^tin  American  countries. 

AMERICANS   ADAPTABLE  TO  NEEDS  OF  TRADE. 

In  order  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  many  foreigners  who  have  given  and  are 
giving  faithful  service  to  American  exporters,  it  is  better  to  emphasize,  as  the 
ground  of  preference  for  Americans,  their  readier  adaptability  to  the  i)ecullar 
needs  of  our  trade.  This  has  been  well  stated  by  a  New  York  merchant,  who 
writes  as  follows: 

To  one  who  has  been  in  charge  of  an  American  business  abroad  the  reasons 
for  having  at  least  the  important  positions  held  by  Americans  are  almost  self- 
evident 

Enthusiastic  presentation  of  American  products  seldom  is,  or  can  be,  given 
by  people  who  have  not  been  brought  up  in  an  American  atmosphere.  This  is 
not  alone  that  salesmen  who  are  of  European  nationality  naturally  favor  goods 
made  in  their  own  countries,  but  that  such  men  are  bound  by  the  traditions 
and  beliefs  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  their  native  lands.  As  an 
example,  men  of  European  training  are  apt  to  put  facility  of  operation,  neatness 
of  design,  increase  of  output,  low  cost  of  power,  and  re<luce<l  spacre  for  installa- 
tion of  a  piece  of  machinery  secondary  to  weight  and  strength  of  material. 
The  American  believes  that  true  economy  lies  in  the  use  of  a  machine  which 
can  be  run  with  large  output  and  low  cost,  and  that  even  a  more  frequent  re- 
placement may  be  an  economy,  as  permitting  the  Inclusion  of  improvements  as 
they  appear.  An  American  Is  able  to  state  these  facts  with  convincing  force, 
and  to  inspire  similar  beliefs  In  the  native  salesmen  under  his  direction. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  American  foreign  business  expands  and  comes  into 
closer  competition  with  foreign  concerns,  it  will  be  increasingly  desirable  to 
train  Americans  for  the  responsible  positions  abroad  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  work  at  the  home  office.  In  a  number  of  Instances,  in  default  of 
specially  equipped  men,  representatives  have  been  chosen  primarily  and  wisely 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  business  and  sent  abroad  to  acquire 
the  necessary  foreign  experience.  A  St.  Louis  house  describes  this  practice  as 
follows : 

We  find  It  only  fairly  difficult  to  obtain  bright  men  willing  to  attempt  export 
business.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
countries.  This  means  two  or  three  years  In  the  country  before  tliey  are  fairly 
equipped  to  meet  competition.  The  greatest  trouble  is,  however,  that  we  have 
not  a  class  of  young  men  who  are  willing  to  go  to  these  countries  and  live  as 
the  Germans  and  English  do,  but  before  they  start  they  plan  for  a  return 
within  two  or  three  years.  This  is  the  time  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  pay 
their  way.  I  see  little  hope  for  successful  salesmen  in  foreign  countries  initil 
Ruch  time  as  they  are  willing  to  go  there  with  the  idea  of  making  it  their  home, 
if  successful. 

EXPATRIATION    MILITATES    AGAINST    SECURING    BEST    MEN. 

The  unwillingness  of  Americans  "  to  make  a  career  of  such  work  because  this 
would  imply  permanent,  or  long,  expatriation,"  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  well  analyzed  by  the  export  manager  of  a  New  York  house. 
He  says: 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  felt  or  noticed  in  the  development  of  for- 
eign branches  of  American   companies  has  been   that  of  holding  Americans 
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abroad  for  i)eri(Mls  of  more  thun  thre<»  years,  however  well  satisfied  they  may 
have  beoii  with  their  Imsiness  success  or  coiinectltm. 

This  arises  primarily  l>e<:ause  few  American  youug  men  who  go  abroad  have 
ever  seriously  considereii  tinding  a  life  work  in  any  other  country  than  the 
I'nited  States,  or  take  r>o^'tions  in  foreign  countries  as  the  consummation  of 
long-existing  desires.  On  this  account  they  do  not  become  interesteil  in  or 
identitie<l  with  the  life  of  the  country,  and  when  the  novelty  of  the  new  land 
wears  off,  they  have  few  ties  or  associations  that  have  become  i)ermanently 
attractive. 

A  second  cause  is  that  they  fear  to  lose  their  business  standing  and  acquaint- 
ance in  America,  if  tiiey  remain  away  from  their  home  country  for  a  longer 
period. 

A  third :  the  lack  of  American  society.  This  will  disapi^ear  as  Americans 
go  abroad  with  the  intenti<m  of  permanent  residence-  an<l  with  the  expectation 
of  establishing  American  homes. 

Another,  and  r^^rhaps  a  more  Important:  that  few  American  companies  rec- 
ognize any  particular  responsibility  to  reserve  positions  in  their  home  offices, 
by  which  they  can  continue  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
men  who  have  put  the  best  years  of  their  lives  into  the  firm's  foreign  trade — a 
plan  widely  followe<l  by  European  companies. 

HOME  EMPLOYMENT  PREFERRED  TO  FOREIGN  TRAINING. 

Testimony  as  to  this  fundamental  difficulty,  the  reluctance  of  the  young 
.\merican  to  choose  tlie  foreign  field  in  preference  to  home  employment,  comes 
from  many  sources,  from  commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  near  the  coast 
as  well  as  from  Inland  cities.  The  experience  of  a  commercial  house  in  New 
York,  just  quoted,  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in 
Ohio.    The  export  manager  of  the  Ohio  firm  remarks  on  this  point : 

This  condition  is  very  hard  to  overcome.  Going  to  the  root  of  it,  training 
for  an  export  job  does  not  apiK?al  to  the  average  young  American  from  the 
very  start.  Neither  he  himself,  nor  his  parents,  attaclies  any  value  to  the 
experience  and  education  which  go  with  the  initial  job  secured  along  the  export 
line.  Their  salary  demands  are  not  commen.surate  with  their  practical  value 
and  efficiency. 

Young  Americans  endowed  with  the  basic  qualifications  of  resourcefulness 
and  initiative  are,  as  a  rule,  loath  to  go  abroad  to  work ;  they  are  sure  to  find 
more  lucrative  employment  and  more  rapid  advancement  at  home.  Now\  let 
America  bei'ome  essentially  an  exporting  country  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
first-class  men  and  the  school  curricula  will  naturally  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  levels.    Indeed,  the  drift  is  quite  marked  already. 

As  this  writer  observes,  there  are  already  signs  of  adaptation  to  meet  the 
condition.  Some  American  enterprises,  still  few  in  number,  however,  to  which 
a  permanent  foreign  market  has  become  a  vital  necessity,  are  beginning  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  attract  American  recruits  to  the  foreign  service  by  the  offer 
of  adequate  pay  and  prospects  of  promotion  to  those  young  men  who  show  the 
aptitude  and  persistence  to  undergo  the  necessary  training.  The  creation  of 
a  recognized  career  in  foreign  work,  leading  ultimately  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  home  office  where  the  experience  of  the  most  capable  of  those  who 
have  sp<»nt  long  years  abroad  will  be  valued,  will  take  time,  but  ultimately  will 
be  successful.  Naturally,  the  number  of  such  higher  positions  will  be  relatively 
small,  as  in  any  business,  but  the  know^leclge  that  the  prizes  are  attainable 
will  stimulate  endeavor  all  along  the  line. 

2.  As  the  indisposition  to  take  up  foreign  residence,  now  the  "biggest 
stumbling  block,*'  Is  gradually  overcome,  there  will  be  an  increased  and  effective 
demand  for  improved  educational  facilities. 

LACK  OF  SPECIFIC  TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

There  is  a  growing  complaint  of  the  lack  of  specific  training  for  foreign* 
trade,  and  this  complaint  is  directed  against  both  high  school  and  college.     A 
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large  ntunber  of  business  houses  employ  the  product  of  the  high  school  and 
many  are  using  college  graduates.  The  majority  report  that  In  the  main 
the  material  furnished  from  these  sources  is  of  good  quality,  though  lacking  in 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  which  are  used  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  business — ^namely,  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  and  the  ability  to 
focpress  one*s  self  in  good  clear  English. 

Many  prefer  college  graduates  because  they  ma^e  "  the  broadest  men,"  but 
only  ••  aftw  several  years  of  office  training."  It  seems  to  be  generally  held  that 
higta-schooi  or  college  education,  even  as  now  given,  Is  desirable,  but  the  train- 
ing **  is  more  valuable  as  foundation  than  as  immediate  equipment  for  work." 
A  usual  expe-ience  Is  well  expressed  in  the  statement  from  a  New  York  export 
firm : 

High-school  graduates  have  been  largely  employed  by  us  for  clerical  work, 
and  many  of  them  are  bright  and  in  time  become  efficient. 

The  college  graduate  should  come  better  prepared  so  as  to  secure  at  once  a 
somewhat  higher  position. 

FAILUBE  OF  FOBEIGN-LANOrAGE  TEACHING. 

The  lack  of  specific  equipment  for  foreign  trade  is  seen  especially  in  the 
failure  of  the  foreign-language  teaching  and  in  the  absence  of  commercial 
geography.  On  these  heads  there  is  no  disagreement.  It  is  realized  that,  as 
compared  with  European  countries,  the  United  States  has  been  more  isolated 
and  that  there  has  not  been  the  same  strong  incentive  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages as  a  necessary  tool.  A  man  of  exceptional  foreign  experience  writes  on 
this  point: 

Our  American  people  are  not  in  the  environment  of  foreign-trade  intercourse. 
nor  do  we  require  the  necessity  of  languages  for  the  majority,  as  in  continental 
Europe.  The  majority  of  our  people  do  not  need  more  than  one  language  to  get 
along  in  their  daily  work  or  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  In  continental 
Europe,  where  the  people  of  the  different  countries  are  thrown  so  closely  to- 
gether in  their  business  relations,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  know  at  least 
one  language  other  than  their  own.  There  it  is  not  the  exception  for  a  student 
to  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  two  additional  languages  by  the  time  he  is 
ready  to  enter  college  or  take  up  a  business  course. 

But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  in  general  the  present  edu- 
cation in  modem  languages  is  defective.    One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

The  present  education  in  modern  languages  in  American  high  schools  is 
rather  worse  than  none  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  nipping  in  the  bud  any  latent 
inclinations  for  independent  study  of  languages,  for  reading.  Everybody  I 
ever  talked  to  feels  the  same  way  about  it. 

Another  is  almost  equally  emphatic — 

A  two-year  course  does  not  amount  to  anything,  especially  when  taking 
into  consideration  that  pupils  do  not  even  know  how  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish properly.  Pour  years  is  the  very  least  that  should  be  recommended,  and 
even  then  our  education  in  foreign  languages  would  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  Germany,  France,  and  other  Euroi)ean  countries. 

BETTEB  FOUNDATIONS  NECESSARY  THROT'OII  SCHOOL  RTVDY. 

While  real  proficiency  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  calls  for  the  further 
study  and  practice  which  residence  abroad  can  supply  better  than  any  high 
school  or  college  classes,  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  a  better  foundation 
be  laid  in  the  school  study.  Thorough  teaching  of  at  least  one  foreign  tongue 
as  a  living  spoken  language  is  strongly  demanded.  Emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  learning  to  speak  and  then  to  write,  rather  than  merely  to  read  as  a  gram- 
matical exercise.  The  schools  are  in  some  places  beginning  to  remedy  this 
defect  and   all  such  efforts  at  putting  the  modern  language  training  on  a 
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Honnder  basis  of  method  and  object  should  be  warmly  encouraged  by  business 
men. 

There  is  similar  strongly  expressed  opinion  concerning  the  lack  of  teaching 
of  geography,  a  subject  usually  Tery  Inadequately  taught  and  only  In  the  grant- 
mar  school.  The  foreign-department  manager  of  a  Chicago  bank  sums  up  the 
general  view  when  he  Insists : 

First  and  foremost,  our  young  men  and  young  women  should  have  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  geography — not  a  mere  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  individual  points  upon  the  maps,  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  people,  products,  customs,  and  means  of  communication  of  the  world ;  and 
should  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  telegrams  and  cables. 
This  would  be  a  departure  from  the  usual  curriculum,  but  it  ought  to  be  part 
of  school  training. 

AMERICAN    FBOVTNCIALISIC    A    HIKDBANCE. 

A  more  vitalized  teaching  of  geography  is  important  and  not  merely  becanse 
of  the  definite  and  useable  information  imparted,  but  also  because  it  may  be 
made  to  touch  the  imagination,  to  widen  the  horizon,  and  thus  to  assist  in 
breaking  down  the  narrow  provincialism  which  many  deplore  as  a  hindrance 
in  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  felt  that  Americans  generally  lack  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigner.  As  one  writer  vigorously  puts  it : 
"The  native  American  is  too  bullheaded,  bulldozing,  and  blustering;  *  *  4> 
he  can  not  eliminate  the  *God*s  only  country'  attitude  and  manners  which 
militate  against  our  trade  expansion.*' 

There  is  less  unanimity  in  the  suggestions  abundantly  offered  as  to  other 
subjects  which  should  be  taught  or  better  taught  in  high  school  and  college  as 
a  part  of  the  training  for  foreign  trade.  Modem  history  and  politics  are 
asked  by  some;  political  economy,  commercial  law,  and  commercial  training 
in  general  are  emphasized  by  others.  More  highly  specialized  courses^  in  bank- 
ing, foreign  exchange,  marine  traffic,  and  the  like  are  by  some  thought  suit- 
able for  the  high  school.  There  Is  a  divergence  in  regard  to  the  precise 
ch«iracter  of  the  foreign-language  courses;  the  larger  number  gives  Spanish 
first  place;  some  suggest  that  it  be  given  to  French,  and  one  even  suggests 
Chinese. 

Disagreement  is  also  apparent  as  to  the  place  of  the  specialized  training  in 
or  associated  with  the  school  curric\ilum.  Usually  the  full  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  professional  educator,  but  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  corpora- 
tion school,  or  export  clubs  with  lectures  by  business  men.  Several  suggest  the 
idea  of  placing  clerks  in  foreign  houses  for  training,  like  the  Germans  and 
English,  or,  following  the  example  of  Sweden,  by  giving  government  subven- 
tions to  picked  students  for  foreign  business  experience.  Commercial  evening 
courses  are  praised,  as  are  also  special  commercial  colleges  and  the  part-time 
plan. 

ADEQUATE  TRAINING  DEMANHED  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  confusion  of  plans  and  suggestions  one  thing  Is  clear.  American  busi- 
ness men  are  asking  their  school  authorities  for  training  that  will  more  ade- 
quately prepare  their  students  for  the  work  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  do. 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  drawn  l>etween  an  attempt  to  teach  students  how 
to  do  business  as  compared  to  the  importance  of  teaching  them  thoroughly  those 
things  which  they  can  and  should  learn  before  they  enter  upon  a  business 
career  and  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  it.  In  their .  opinion  our  schools  must 
be  adapted  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  our  modern  commercial  and  industrial 
life.  But  the  formulation  of  an  educational  program  in  which  the  demands 
of  foreign  trade  shall  find  a  proper  place  is  a  difficult  task  which  requires 
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tborough  Investigation  and  the  cooperation  of  progressive  educators  and  hard- 
headed  bnslneas  men. 

Various  edacatioual  experiments  are  now  in  progress  which  are  seeking 
to  make  the  necessary  readjustments  between  the  school  traditions  and  the 
new  needs.  These  experiments  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  It  is  the 
desire  of  your  committee  to  seek  information  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  similarly  Interested  with  a  view  to  making  additional  specific 
recommendations  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful. 

FUNDAMENTAL  TRAINING  BY  SCHOOLS  AT  FAULT. 

3.  Such  cooperation  is  the  more  advisable  and  necessary,  since  the  Inquiry 
Instituted  by  your  conunlttee  reveals  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  not  merely 
with  the  special  training  for  foreign  trade  but  with  the  fundamental  teaching 
in  our  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  This  point  was  brought  out 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  One  significant  opinion  from  the  very  many 
of  simUar  character  will  Illustrate  this  general  attitude  of  criticism.  Mr.  James 
J.  HIU  writes : 

As  bearing  on  the  general  study  in  which  your  committee  is  engaged,  I  may 
say  that  the  greatest  difficulty  this  company  experiences  in  securing  competent 
employees  is  the  radical  deficiency  in  thorough  education  in  the  elementary 
branches.  High-school  graduates  who  come  to  us  with  a  good  record  and 
recommendations  are  unable  frequently  to  write  a  letter  in  fair  English,  to 
spell  correctly,  or  to  make  simple  arithmetical  computations  either  quickly  or 
accurately.  From  this  experience  two  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  current 
educational  methods  may  be  drawn.  First,  pupils  know  a  little  of  many 
things  but  no  one  thing  thoroughly.  Second,  too  much  thought  appears  to  be 
Riven  to  the  best  subjects  for  study  and  not  enough  to  the  training  of  the  mind 
In  accuracy.  The  boy  who  has  learned  to  do  any  one  thing  perfectly  and  com- 
pletely is  better  fitted  to  enter  business  than  one  with  loose  thought  and  slip- 
shod methods  of  work.  It  is  upon  the  correction  of  these  defects,  especially  in 
elementary  education,  that  attention  should  be  concentrated. 

This  voices  the  general  opinion  that  the  education  in  such  fundamental  sub- 
jects as  English,  arithmetic,  and  geography  is  imperfect  and  that  the  product 
of  our  school  system  is  lacking  in  earnestness,  accuracy,  and  discipline.  If  this 
criticism  is  as  fully  justified  as  so  many  seem  to  feel,  It  is  obviously  of  the 
sreatest  Importance  and  must  be  thoroughly  considered  in  any  program  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  equip  our  coming  generation  to  appear  to  advantage  in  com- 
petition with  the  representatives  of  other  nations  in  which  such  work  has  been 
thoroughly  done  for  many  years. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuBEAu  OF  Education, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October,  1,  1917. 

Sib:  In  the  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
approved  March  4,  1907,  increasing  the  Federal  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  land-grant  colleges,  it  is.  provided  that  these  colleges 
may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  providing  courses 
for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  need  for  teachers  with  special 
preparation  in*  these  subjects  has  increased,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  urged  the  land-grant  colleges  to  use  for  this  purpose 
liberal  portions  of  the  funds  coming  to  them  through  this  act — the 
so-called  Nelson  amendment.  The  great  increase  of  interest  in 
vocational  education  in  high  schools  within  the  past  few  years  and 
the  BtiU  greater  interest  which  will  come  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  in  schools  below  college 
grade  will  create  a  demand  larger  than  all  our  agencies  are  now  able 
to  supply  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  trades,  and  industries,  and 
oommercial  and  home  economics  subjects.  The  capacity  of  existing 
agencies  must  be  increased  or  new  agencies  created.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  know  just  what  is  now  done  by  existing  agencies.  For 
this  reason  I  have  asked  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural 
education  in  this  bureau,  to  prepare  an  account  of  what  the  land- 
grant  colleges  are  doing  to  prepare  teachers  of  agriculture,  home 
economics^  and  trades  and  industries  for  the  secondary  schools,  and 
&in  transmitting  this  account  herewith  for  pubUcation  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Later  I  expect  to  transmit  for  pub- 
lication a  similar  account  of  what  is  done  in  this  field  by  normal 
schools  and  colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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WHAT  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  ARE  DOING  TO  PREPARE  THEM. 


IVTBODVCTIOV. 

The  Nebon  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
approved  March  4,  1907,  which  increased  the  Federal  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  provides  that  ''said  col- 
leges may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the 
special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.'' 

Tins  legislation,  coupled  with  the  contemporary  interest  in  voca^ 
tional  education,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  matter  of  providing  special  teacher-training  curricula. 
The  movement  has  been  stimulated  also  by  State  legislation  provid- 
ing for  vocational  training  in  the  secondaiy  schools.  Another  stim- 
ulus to  the  work  of  training  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  is  found 
in  the  recent  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Vocational  Education  Bill, 
which  is  intended  ''to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion; to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
such  education  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its 
expenditure."  Education  in  home  economics  is  included  in  the 
provision  of  the  bill  covering  trades  and  industries. 

Since  a  college  traimng  requires  four  years  and  since  it  is  difficult 
to  direct  students  toward  a  prospective  field  of  service  until  there  is 
an  actual  demand  for  applicants,  the  institutions  in  general  are  about 
four  years  behind  in  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  many  short^^ut  methods  of 
training  teachers.  In  many  cases  college  graduates  without  profes- 
sional training  in  education  and  without  teaching  experience  or  prac- 
tice of  any  kind  have  been  employed  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools. 
In  some  schools^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  found  teachers  of  agri- 
culture, manual  arts,  and  home  economics  who  have  had  considerable 
professional  training  and  adequate  experience  in  teaching  but  who 
are  decidedly  deficient  in  technical  skill  and  industrial  experience. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  teachers  that  certification  laws  in  many 
instances  have  been  violated  or  temporarily  suspended. 
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The  vocational  education  act  insures  the  ultimate  establishment  in 
every  State  of  a  well-formulated  program  for  vocational  education. 
It  will  result  undoubtedly  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  trained 
vocational  teachers.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  peculiar  demand  upon 
the  colleges  for  a  kind  of  training  much  different  from  that  afforded 
in  the  past.  As  sentiment  in  favor  of  vocational  education  grows,  as 
funds  become  more  liberally  available^  and  as  the  scholastic  and 
technical  requirements  become  more  exacting,  a  higher  scale  of  re- 
muneration will  be  demanded.  This  will  result,  it  is  hoped,  in  at- 
tracting more  men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability  to  the  teaching 
profession.  The  colleges,  therefore,  will  heed  to  give  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  teacher  training  until  it  becomes  a  domi- 
nant part  of  their  work.  As  industrial  education  develops,  the  high 
schook  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  providing  much  of  the  tech- 
nical training  now  provided  by  the  colleges  during  the  first  two  years. 
The  colleges  then  may  be  free  to  train  people  for  the  higher  pro- 
fessions, including  that  of  teaching.  They  will  be  expected,  by  the 
training  of  leaders,  to  anticipate  the  educational  needs,  of  an  ever- 
changing  industrial  democracy. 

The  present  paper  constitutes  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  extent  of  teacher  trainiog  in  agriculture,  mechanical 
arts,  and  home  economics  among  the  land«^ant  institutions.  The 
institutions  for  the  colored  race  were  included  in  the  investigation, 
but  while  many  of  their  graduates  become  teachers,  none  of  them 
ofiFer  professional  training  courses  in  a  true  sense  and  consequently 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the  discussion  here. 

A  questionnaire  was  first  sent  out  to  the  president  of  each  of  the 
institutions  with  the  request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  individuals 
best  prepared  to  supply  the  information.  Most  institutions  promptly 
responded  to  the  request  for  information,  but  the  replies,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  teacher-training  curricula, 
were  quite  deficient.  This  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  direct  corre- 
spondence. Most  of  the  information  concerning  the  distribution  of 
the  work  in  the  various  curricula  had  been  taken  directly  from  the 
catalogues.  Finally,  individual  statements  concerning  the  teacher- 
training  work  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  respective  insti- 
tutions for  their  verification.  The  tabulations  have  been  made  up 
from  the  approved  statements.  In  case  an  institution  failed  to 
return  the  statement  it  was  assumed  to  be  correct. 

The  statements  are  of  uniform  construction,  facilitating  comparison. 
The  teacher-training  work  in  each  of  the  three  Unes — ^agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries — ^is  discussed  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Nature  and  scope;  (2)  requirements  for  rc^s- 
tration;  (3)  students;  (4)  instructors.  Concluding  each  statement, 
under  the  heading  of  '^  General  remarks/'  is  a  statement  of  the 
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institution's  powers  and  influences  concerning  certification.  These 
topics,  therefore,  form  a  natural  basis  for  discussion  in  the  following 
pages. 

EZPLANATIOK  OF  TSBMS. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  standardize  nomenclature;  but  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  are  presented  merely  to  avoid  confusion: 

Cknune. — A. '' course/'  as  here  used,  embraces  instruction  in  a  single 
subject  and  may  extend  throughout  a  term,  a  semester,  or  an,  entire 
session.  In  some  quotations  in  the  text,  however,  the  term  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  curriculimi. 

Curriculum. — ^A  "curriculum,"  as  used  in  this  paper,  embraces 
several  related  courses  and  generally  terminates  with  a  certificate  or 
dipl<Mna.  It  may  extend  over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  such  as  those 
sometimes  offered  during  the  summer  session,  or  a  period  of  several 
years,  such  as  those  leading  to  a  degree. 

Hour. — ^The  term  "hour,"  or  "semester  homr,"  except  where  other- 
wise designated,  is  used  to  indicate  college  credit  and  represents  the 
work  of  one  recitation  period,  or  its  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field 
work,  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  18  weeks.  There  is  much  varia- 
tion among  the  institutions  concerning  the  duration  of  the  laboratory 
period,  which  is  expected  to  be  equivalent  to  a  recitation  period.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  institutions  regard  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation  work.  Others  regard  two  and 
one-half  hours  as  the  proper  equivalent,  and  many  maintain  a  three- 
hour  equivalent.  In  the  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation,  appearing  on  the  foUowmg  pages,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  adjust  this  difference,  but  in  Tables  1,  3,  and  5  the 
practice  of  each  institution  in  this  respect  is  indicated.  The  total 
requirement  for  those  adhering  to  the  two-hour  principle  may  be 
assumed  to  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  three-hour  laboratory  equivalent. 

There  is  also  some  variation  in  the  duration  pf  the  recitation 
period,  ranging  mostly  from  45  to  60  minutes.  So  far  as  information 
is  available,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  institutions  adhere  to  the 
50-minute  period.  A  few  institutions  divide  the  college  year  into 
three  terms,  and  in  such  cases  credit  is  based  upon  "  term  hours." 
In  the  present  discussion  and  in  the  accompanying  tables  correction 
has  been  made  for  this  on  the  basis  that  three  term  hours  are  equiva- 
lent to  two  semester  hours. 

IJnU. — ^The  term  "unit"  is  used  to  indicate  high-school  credit  and 
represents  "a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
consisting  approximately  of  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work."  ^  The 
north-central  association  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  has  a  more 
definite  standard,  and  defines  a  unit  as  "  a  course  covering  an  aca- 

1  DcAaftkiD  by  Mtfona]  oonfermoe  oommlttfle  on  standards  of  colleges  and  seoondary  schools. 
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demic  year  that  shaD  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  60-minute  hours  of  classroom 
work,  two  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  of  classroom  work.''  Both  of  these  definitions 
allow  for  the  variation  in  the  duration  of  school  periods  and  the 
number  of  periods  per  week. 

While  an  effort  is  made  among  the  colleges  to  standardize  entrance 
units,  there  still  exists  the  possibility  for  much  variation,  as  shown 
from  the  definitions  found  in  the  catalogues,  of  which  the  following 
are  representative: 

1.  One  study  pursued  satiflfactorily  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

2.  The  equivi^ent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 

3.  Five  recitation  periods  per  week  of  45  minutes  each,  or  four  recitation  periods 
of  60  minutes  each,  for  a  year  of  not  less  than  36  weeks.  Two  periods  of  laboratory 
or  shop  work  or  drawing  shall  count  as  one  recitation. 

4.  The  successful  completion  of  a  year's  study  of  a  subject  to  which  has  been  devoted 
not  lees  than  120  recitation  jteriods  of  60  minutes  each  (7,200  minutes),  or  their  equiv- 
alent. 

5.  The  equivalent  of  five  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  a  full  year  of  36  weeks. 

6.  The  equivalent  of  four  or  five  40  or  45  minute  recitation  periods  per  week  for  at 
least  34  weeks. 

TEAOHEB-TRAmVO  CVSBIOUIA  DT  AOBICULTUJtE. 

XXTEKT  or  TBACHXB  TSAININQ  IN  AOBICULTUBX. 

Of  the  48  institutions  teaching  agriculture,  40  offer  a  special  four- 
year  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers.  A  few  others  also  have 
claimed  to  offer  such  curricula,  but  on  examination  these  curricula 
were  found  to  be  so  deficient  in  professional  training  that  the  insti- 
tutions have  not  been  included  in  the  list.  A  curriculum  that  does 
not  include  at  least  a  two-hour  course  in  special  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture  and  at  least  one  three-hour  course  in  either  psychology 
or  education  is  not  regarded  as  a  teacher-training  curriculum. 

As  shown  in  the  following  pages  there  is  much  variation  in  the 
methods  employed  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  State  universities  where  a  part  of  the  curriculum  is  offered 
by  the  college  of  agriculture  and  a  part  by  the  school  or  department 
of  education.  A  four-year  curriculum  is  regarded  here  as  one  that 
includes  four  years  of  collegiate  work,  and  may  comprise  the  work 
of  two  or  more  shorter  curricula: 

Some  of  the  institutions  are  offering  two-year  teacher-training  cur- 
ricula, but  these  are  intended  mainly  for  elementary-school  teachers. 

NATURE  AND  SCOPX. 

For  persons  preparing  to  teach  agriculture,  some  institutions  offer 
a  special  curriculum  quite  different  from  the  regular  agricultural  cur- 
riculum.   Others  require  such  persons  to  take  the  regular  agricul- 
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toral  curriculum  and  elect  agricultural  education  as  their  major 
option.  Some  also  require  prospective  teachers  to  take  the  regular 
curriculum,  with  a  major  option  in  some  one  phase  of  agricultiu^, 
and  to  carry  the  necessary  educational  courses  as  elective.  In  some 
cases  the  regular  agricultural  curriculum  includes  all  or  part  of  the 
educational  work  required  for  certification.  Other  institutions  again 
offer  a  four-year  curriculimi  in  education,  with  opportunity  for 
majoring  in  agricultiure  or  any  other  subject  or  subjects  that  the 
candidate  expects  to  teach. 

In  general,  the  same  results  are  accomplished  in  each  case,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  whether 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  should  be  given  general  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  or  specialized  instruction  in  some  one  phase  of 
agriculture.  As  a  whole,  the  curricula  that  require  specialization  in- 
clude some  work,  particularly  during  the  first  two  years,  in  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  agriculture.  It  would  seem  that  in  sections  where  the 
agricultural  industry  is  specialized,  prospective  teachers  would  do 
well  to  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  such  special  phases 
as  predominate  in  the  section  in  which  they  intend  to  teach. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  specialization  in  that 
much  of  the  student's  time  may  be  devoted  to  a  training  in  advance 
of  the  needs  of  the  secondary  school  teacher.  A  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  high  school  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  agriculture,  or  the  things  that  all  coimtry  people  need  to  know,  such 
as  the  structure  and  composition  of  soils  and  the  effects  of  peculiar 
methods  of  treatment,  the  various  operations  relating  to  tillage,  the 
use  of  farm  machinery,  the  principles  and  practices  imderlying  plant 
growth  and  improvement,  the  caring  for  and  improvement  of  live 
stock,  the  marketing  of  crop  and  animal  products,  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  in  both  animals  and  plants,  the  control  of  insect 
pests,  the  home  and  its  surroimdings,  and  the  economic  and  social 
phases  of  the  farmer's  business  and  life. 

Distribution  of  work. — ^Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of  the  curricu- 
lum offered  by  each  of  the  institutions  that  is  devoted  to  each  class 
of  subject  matter.  Under  the  head  of  technical  agriculture  is  in- 
cluded all  technical  instruction  except  in  science  and  includes  all 
phases  of  agricultiural  engineering,  such  as  surveying,  drawing,  shop- 
work,  irrigation;  drainage,  farm  machinery,  and  rural  architecture. 
It  also  includes  veterinary  work.  It  does  not  include  such  subjects 
as  plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  agricultiural  chemistry, 
agricultural  botany,  and  agricultural  physics,  when  taught  in  the 
regular  science  departments.  Neither  does  it  include  rural  econom- 
ics, but  such  coiuses  as  farm  management  and  farm  accoimts  when 
given  in  one  of  the  technical  agricultural  departments  are  classed 
under  this  head. 
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Under  science  are  included  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  general 
biology,  botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  bacteriology. 

Under  cultural  subjects  are  included  English,  composition,  public 
speaking,  library  science  and  practice,  foreign  languages,  mathemat- 
ics, history,  civics,  economics,  sociology,  and  philosophy  (except 
psychology  and  education). 

Psychology  and  education  are  classed  together  and  include  courses 
in  special  methods,  even  though  these  are  not  given  in  the  department 
of  education.    Practice  teaching  is  also  included. 

Under  elective  work  is  included  the  additional  credit  required  in 
selected  subjects.  In  most  cases  the  elective  work  must  be  approved, 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  not  as  much  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
courses  as  the  tables  seem  to  indicate.  Much  of  the  elective  work  is 
likely  to  be  selected  from  technical  or  science  subjects,  although  in 
some  institutions  students  are  required  to  carry  as  electives  some 
work  in  the  general  cultural  subjects. 

The  total  requirements  listed  are,  in  all  cases,  exclusive  of  military 
and  physical  education. 

Table  1. — Dxatnbutum  of  work  required  for  graduation  in  teacher-training  curricula 

in  agrumiture. 


TmmnUflnB, 


Alabama  Polvtecbnic  Institute 

University  of  ArkaaaaB 

UniverBity  of  CaUlomia 

Cdorado  Aarlculttinl  College 

Conneotlcut  Agricultural  College 

Unlyersity  of  Florida 

University  of  Georgia  and  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  lUlnois 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Aerloultuie 

Kansas  State  A^cultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agricultura 

MtisBodiusetts  Aerictutural  College. . . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  ot  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical cSSge 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture  

Rutgers  College 

Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  En^bieering 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . . 

Ohio  State  University 


185) 

136 

123 

154 

149 

128 

ISO 

134 

123 

163 

140 

132 

UM) 

136 

146 

200 

136} 

160 

144 

216i 
124 
121 
144 

130 
142 
120 

173 
142 
120 


Teehnieal 
agricul- 
ture. 


58 
39 
49 
52 
34 

60 
50 


44} 
49 
47 
53 

47 

42 

0 


8 
0^ 


37 
39 
32 
32 
35 
28 


77 

40 

55 

61 

43 

61 

72 

SOI 

50  31 

66  '  46 


40 
44 
48 
47 
29 
41 
47 
32 
36 
36 
37 


21 
40 
80 
37 

36 

30 

0 


47  27 
65i  89 
42  '  35 


Sdenoe. 


59 
40 
43 
57 
47 
31 

42 
43 
32 
42 
80 
43 
40 
32 
52 
51i 


5 

04 


32 
29 
35 
37 
31 
24 

28 

32 
26 
26 
21 
32 
31 
24 
36 
26 
29 
28 
21 

15 
32 
26 
83 

27 
28 
32 

31 
22 

26 


Cultural 
subjects. 


38}  21 


19 
8 
24 
37 
17 

24 
10 
20 
24 
20 
12 
13 
12 
20 
58! 


18 


d 
8 


14 
7 

16 
25 
18 

16 

8 

16 

15 

14 

9 

10 

9 

14 

29 

24 

10 

17 

68 
9 

17 
5 

17 
34 
12 

34     19 
27i  19 


Psychol- 
ogy and 
education. 


15 


IS 
24 
13 
16 
12 
24 

24 

16 

12 

20 

20 

18 

16 

18 

19 

18 

18J 

10 

15 

26} 
24 
21 
18 

13 
12 
14 

18 
20 
22 


9 
18 
11 
10 

8 
19 

16 

12 

10 

12 

14 

13 

12 

23 

18 

9 

9 

6 

10 

12 
19 
17 
13 

10 

9 

12 

10 
18 
18 


Bleotive 
work. 


51 


20 
8 
1 

22 


6 


30 
4 


31 
4 


40 
9 


1 
19 

13 

54 

20 
8 

7 


8 

P4 


16 
5 
1 

17 


21 
3 


13 

a 


25 
6 


^11 


1 
13 

10 

'45' 

12 
5 
6 


2 
2-^ 
2-3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2^ 

1 

8 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

S 

2 

8 

% 

2-3 
2i-3 

2 
2 
3 


1  This  column  shows  the  practice  of  the  various  institutions  coaceming  the  amount  of  laboratory  or  field 
work  required  for  each  credit  hour. 
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Table  1. — Dittribution  of  worh  required  for  modwition  in  teaeher-training  curriaUa 

in  agriculture — Continued. 


Institattons. 


OMaliOBW  A|;iieQ]ti]ral  and  Mecbani- 
calOdlegB 

Onpn  Asiiciiltiml  CdUege 

PHSDsylTBida  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Sontjh  Dakote  State  College  of  Agri- 
cultufe 

UnlTenlty  of  Tennessee 

J^Cdcnitunl  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas 

UniventtyofVennaDt 

State  OcmeKe  of  Washington 

WartViiglniaUnlvenity 

lUvenlty  of  WIsoGDsin 

Total 


128 
127 
158 
164 

144 
136 

149 
144 
ISO 
143 
135 


5, 


144 


Technical 
agricul- 
ture. 


CQ 


Z 


39 
28 
47 
38 

48 
37 

50 
53 
46 
34 
55 


''in 


s 


31 
22 
30 
23 

38 
27 

38 
37 
31 
24 
41 


34 


Science. 


5 
I 


41 
30 
45 
48 

39 
39 

47 
40 
40 
38 
35 


l,619i 
40) 


I 


32 
24 
29 
20 

27 
29 

31 
28 
27 
27 
26 


28 


Cultural 
8ub|eot8. 


Psychol- 
ogy and 
education. 


1^ 


,  o 


24 
13 
41 
52 

34 
36 

22 
33 
35 
20 
11 


1,067 
36* 


a 

O 


19 
10 
26 
32 

23 
27 

15 
23 
23 
14 

8 


18 


n^ 


OQ 


24 
15 
18 
14 

19 
24 

24 
18 
15 
20 
15 


721 
18 


19 

12 

11 

9 

13 

17 

16 
13 
10 
14 
11 


12 


Elective 
work. 


41 

7 

12 


14 
31 
19 


IS! 


t 
(^ 


32 
4 

7 


9 
22 
14 


J  Si 


3 
2.3 


2,ij 


24 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2-3 
2 


The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  various  classes  of  subjects 
varies  considerably.  The  maximum^  minimum,  and  mean  amoimts 
are  shown  in  Table  7.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  total  amount 
of  woric  required.  As  a  rule  the  institutions  with  low  entrance 
requirements  demand  a  high  graduation  requirement  and  vice  versa. 
The  vaiying  methods  for  recording  credit  render  a  comparison  of 
the  total  requirements  very  unreliable.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  some 
institutions  require  but  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  credit 
hour,  while  others  require  three  hours.  The  requirements  of  other 
institutions  in  this  respect  are  between  these  two  extremes.  This 
variation  in  method  may  account  for  an  actual  difference  in  total 
requirements  of  from  10  to  30  hoius.  *  Since  many  of  the  institutions 
fail  to  indicate  in  their  description  of  courses  the  proportion  of  class- 
room and  laboratory  time,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  these  figures 
to  a  common  basis.  It  is  well,  however,  in  makii^  comparisons  to 
keep  this  factor  in  mind. 

EducaHonal  courses. — ^The  educational  courses  offered  by,  the 
various  institutions  are  shown  in  Table  8.  The  purpose  of  the 
table  is  to  show  the  frequency  of  occurrence  rather  than  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  couises.  A  column  is  provided  for  each  of  the  main 
courses  offered.  The  headings  used  are  not  intended  as  a  logical 
basis  of  classification,  but  represent  the  actual  names  by  which  the 
courses  are  designated  by  the  institutions.  Courses  with  imusual 
des^nations  have  been  listed  either  in  the  column  where  their  titles 
indicate  they  belong  or  in  the  miscellaneous  column.  Each  distinct 
part  of  a  combined  comse,  when  a  definite  credit  is  assigned,  is 
regarded  as  a  separate  course.    A  course  that  treats  of  a  single 
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subject  and  that  extends  through  two  or  more  terms  counts  as  one 
course.  Even  though  several  courses  m  special  methods,  or  the  so- 
called  ''teachers'  courses/'  are  offered,  only  one  is  included  in  the 
tabulation.  Since  practice  teaching  often  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
some  other  course,  many  institutions  provide  facilities  for  practice 
teaching  when  the  table  fails  to  show  it.  CSredit  is  shown  in  semester 
hours.  In  courses  offering  a  range  of  credit,  such  as  ''two  to  three 
hours/'  the  lower  figure  is  listed.  Courses  tliat  are  offered  without 
definite  credit  are  regarded  as  two-hour  courses,  except  seminars, 
which  are  regarded  as  one-hour  courses.  Courses  in  general  psychol- 
ogy are  not  included  in  the  tabulation. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  history  of  education  occurs 
oftener  than  any  other  subject.  Thirty-nine  institutions  offer  a 
total  of  65  courses,  aggregating  2081  semester  hours.  Following 
history  of  education,  the  courses  occurring  most  frequently  are 
principles  of  education,  educational  administration,  and  educational 
psychology.  In  agricultural  education  39  courses,  aggregating  110 
semester  hours,  are  offered.  Twenty-two  courses,  aggregating  67 
hours,  are  offered  in  rural  education.  In  all,  637  courses,  aggr^at- 
ing  1,767  semester  hours,  are  offered. 

Practice  teaching. — ^Twenty-nine  institutions  claim  that  practice 
teaching  is  required  in  their  teacher-training  curricula  in  agriculture. 
Even  though  their  curricula  call  for  work  of  this  kind,  in  many  cases 
there  appears  to  be  a  decided  slackness  in  enforcing  the  requirement. 
In  some  cases  the  work  consists  of  assisting  occasionally  in  labora- 
tory courses  in  the  college.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  classroom  in- 
struction for  freshmen  in  the  regular  curriculum  or  in  the  ''schools 
of  agriculture,"  which,  although  their  students  are  of  college  age  or 
older,  are  r^arded  usually  as  secondary  schools.  In  many  cases, 
however,  special  high  schools  are  maintained  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
definite  amount  of  practice  work  is  required  of  all  students  who 
expect  to  teach  and  who  are  candidates  for  certification.  Other 
institutions  have  made  provision  for  an  adequate  system  of  practice 
teachii^  through  cooperation  with  the  local  schools.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  determine,  from  the  information  supplied,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  practice  work  provided  in  each  cade.  In  many  cases 
the  request  for  such  information  was  ignored,  even  though  the  cata- 
logues show  that  practice  teaching  is  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of 
teacher  training. 

Typical  curricula. — The  following  curriculum,  taken  from  the 
1915-16  catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  teacher-training  curricula  in  agriculture,  in  which  all  students 
pursue  the  same  work  during  the  first  two  years  and  in  which  students 
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preparing   to   teach  select  agriculttiral  education   as   their  major 
option: 

Ihidter-training  curriculum  in  agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College^  1916-17, 

FBEBHHAN  YEAB. 


FInt  semester. 


Bneds  of  live  stock . 


Creiitt. 
4 
3 
3 


and  Kyimiastlo  drill. 
tactioB 


3 
1 
1 


Totaleredtt 20 


Seoood  semester. 


Qeneral  botany 

General  chemistry 

Farm  dairying 

If odem  lanraage. 

Argumentation 

ICiiitary  and  gymnastic  drill . 


OredUs. 
5 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Total  credit. 


20 


SOPHOMORE  YEAJEL 


Apjonttoral  bacteriology, 
Chieiiiistiy 


(carbon  ccni^Miunds) . 
analysis. 


laogaage... 
geology.... 
Ecsaoaneal 


Advaaeed  eompoeition 

mntairy  and  gymnastic  drill. 


3 

2 

2.5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 


Total  credit 20.6 


General  agiioaltaral  chemistry . 

Farm  soils 

Genetics. 


Modem  language. 

Plant  propagation 

Oralcompoffltion. , 

Military  and  gymnastic  drill . 


5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 


Total  credit. 


21 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Genaral  flarm  crops. 


fiS?:::::::::::: 

uiGal  orawing. 

English  eoooomio  history. 


Floigtng  and  metal 
BhoMatary  aoology, 


3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3.5 


Total  credit. 


19.5 


Pedagogy  of  agrioolture. 
Clasmlcation  of  plants. . 


Mechanical  drawing. 
American  economic  history . 

Vegetable  gardening 

Landscape  gardening 

Joinery 

General  entomology 


3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 


Total  credit 

Summer  practioom:  Practice  teaching 
special  work 


or 


20 
6 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Ywm  buildings  and  fences. 
Fooitry. 


Ftactlcal  pomology 


3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
1 


Total  credit. 


18 


Farm  machinery 

Principles  of  education . 
Principles  of  forestry . . . 

Political  parties 

Elective 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 


Total  credit. 


18 


In  the  above  curriculiun  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  and  phy- 
sical training,  is  distributed  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  47 
hooxs;  science,  45  hours;  cultural  subjects,  41  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  18  hours;  elective,  7  hours;  total,  168  hours.  As  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Table  7,  the  proportion  of  work  in  technical  agri- 
culture, in  science,  and  in  education  is  uot  far  from  the  median  require- 
ment. The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  cultural  subjects  and  the 
total  required  work  is  considerably  above  the  median. 
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The  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Idaho  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  curricula  requiring  specialization  in  some  one  brancli 
of  agriculture  and  the  selection  of  educational  courses  as  elective. 
The  following  outline  represents  the  farm  crops  major  option.  Tlie 
work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  for  other  options. 

7eac^-fftnntn^  a«m(ni2ttm  tn  a<7runi2<ur0,  Univernty  of  Idaho. 

FBESHICAN  YEAR. 


FInt  semtster. 


EngHsh  Utanture. . . 
English  oomposiUon . 
Qeneral  chemistry . . . 

Qenoral  botany 

Field  crops 

WoodworUng 

Military  drill 

ICUitary  regulattoos . 


CredHt. 

...  2 

...  1 

...  4 

...  3 

...  4i 

...  1 

...  1 

...  1 


Total  credit 17* 


Seoond  semester. 


English  Utersture 

English  oompoaition 

Qenwal  dieipistry 

Qeneral  botany 

Market  types  of  live  stock . 

Elements  of  dairying 

Nursery  practice 

Military  drill 

Military  regulations 


Credits. 
2 
1 
4 

..       .3 


1 
ij 
1 
1 


Total  credit 18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CompodUon 

Qualitative  analysis. 

General  soologv 

General  bacteriology , 
General  horticulture . 

Military  drill... 

Military  science 


2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 


Totalcredit 18 


Composition 

Quantitative  analysis 

Farm  surveying 

Breed  types  of  Uve  stock . 

Milk  production , 

Soil  physics  and  fertility. 

Military  drill 

Military  adence 


2 
3 
2 

I* 

44 

1 

1 


Totalcredit 19% 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Irrigation  practice. . . 
Plant  physiology. . . . 
Farm  management. . 
Soils 

Education  (elective) . 


3 
4 
3 
2 
6 


Totalcredit 18 


General  agricultural  chemistry . 

Farm  madiinery 

Animal  nutrition 

Forage  crops 

Soil  managemen  t 

Elective 


3 

3i 

3 
31 
2 
2i 


Totalcredit 18 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Plant  pathology 4 

Plant  breeding 2 

Thesis 1 

Seminar 1 

SoilchendsUy 24 

Education  (elective) 5 

Elective 1! 


Totalcredit 17 


Farm  structures 

Crop  Improvement. . 

Thesis 

Seminar 

General  entomology. 
Education  (elective) . 
Elective 


2i 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

11 


Totalcredit 17 


The  work  of  this  cnrricuhim,  exchisire  of  military  training,  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  59  hours;  science,  43 
hours;  cultural  subjects,  10  hours;  education,  16  hours;  elective,  6 
hours;  total,  134  hours.  Reference  to  Table  7  will  show  that  this 
curriculum  is  above  the  median  requirement  in  technical  agriculture 
and  very  near  the  median  in  science  and  in  education.    It  is  consider- 
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ably  belowthe  median  in  cultural  subjects  and  in  total  requirements. 
Oompared  with  the  institution^  requiring  three  hours  of  laboratory 
WDik  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class-room  work,  it  is  slightly 
above  the  median  for  total  requirements. 

BBQtnBSMBirrS  70B  bboistaation. 

Scholarship  requirements. — Of  the  40  institutions  oflFering  teacher- 
training  curricula  in  agriculture,  38  require  for  admission  at  least  14 
miits  of  highH9chool  work.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
OoB^e  and  the  North  CaroUna  College  of  Agriculture  require  10  and 
11  units,  respectively.  The  requirements  for  graduation  in  these 
institutions  are  extremely  high,  and,  if  capable  of  carrying  the  work, 
students  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  in  college  will  have  covered 
practically  the  same  ground  as  those  from  many  other  institutions. 

Thirty-two  of  the  institutions  require  at  least  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  before  r^istration  for  psychology  and  educational  courses  will 
be  permitted.  Two  of  these  institutions  require  three  years  of  col- 
legiate work.  Of  the  remaining  eight  institutions^  six  require  one 
year  of  collegiate  work  and  two  oflFer  courses  in  psychology  during 
the  freshman  year.  Some  of  the  institutions  that  list  all  the  profes- 
sional courses  during  the  last  two  years  permit  students  to  elect 
psychology  during  the  sophomore  year.     (See  Table  2.) 

Oceupationdl  experience. — ^Practical  farm  experience  is  seldom  a 
lequirement  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  A  few  institutions 
require  a  certain  amoimt  before  entering  the  junior  year.  Sixteen 
institutions  require  some  practical  farm  experience  before  graduation. 
The  amount  varies  from  six  weeks  to  one  year  of  recent  experience. 
As  a  rule  the  experience  must  either  be  obtained  on  the  student's 
home  or  on  an  approved  farm. 

STTTDEHTS. 

Only  34  institutions  supplied  information  concerning  the  niunber 
of  students  registered,  and  in  these  841  men  and  18  women  are  regis- 
tered during  the  college  year  1916-17  f(H*  training  in  agricultural 
education.  This  number  includes  all  those  who  have  actually 
declared  their  intention  of  preparing  to  teach  and  not  those  who  are 
taking  certain  courses  in  psychology  and  education  simply  for  their 
cultural  training.  It  includes  mainly  juniors  and  seniors,  but  in  the 
colleges  where  educational  courses  are  offered  during  the  first  two 
years,  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  included. 

From  the  35  institutions  reporting  the  number  of  graduates,  513 
students  graduated  with  professional  training  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  1916.  Of  this  number,  299  are  known  to  be  engaged  in  the 
teaching  or  supervision  of  agriculture  in  the  schools.  Twenty-six 
institutions  report  that  a  total  of  112  graduates  of  the  year  1916  from 
S766*— 17 2 
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their  regular  agricultural  curricula  are  also  known  to  be  teaching  or 
supervising  agriculture  in  the  scbook.  Four  of  these  are  reported  to 
have  had  professional  training  elsewhere,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
others  who  belong  to  this  class,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
remainder  are  teaching  without  having  had  any  professional  training 
or  experience  in  education.     (See  Table  2.) 

Table   2. — Requtrements  for  registratumy   enrollment^   graduateij   employment,   and 

tnttructori  in  teadier^raming  cunieula  in  agriculture. 


Alabama  PolvtMihiiio  Instltate. 

Univoraity  of  Arkansas 

University  of  CaUJbniia. 


lege. 
Coll( 


Colorado  Aflloiiltaral  OoUi 
Cooneotlcat  AjiTioultiiralCdiiege 

University  ot  Florida 

University  of  Oeoricia 

University  of  Idaho 

Univenity  of  Illinois 

Pordae  University 

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  Aj^cuitoral  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

I/Niisiana  state  University 

Universi  t  y  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  Colleee  of  Ajoioullure 

Massachusetts  Agrioultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

MisslBslpm  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Univeraty  of  Missomi 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

Rutgers  College 

Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 

gineerixig 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col  lege 


Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. . 
University  of  Vermont 


State  College  of  Washington. 
West  Virginia  University . . . 
University  of  Wisconsin . . 


Reqolieoientsfor 
registration. 


Total. 


14 
14 

15 

16 

14 

16 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

14 

14J 

15 

14 

16 

16 

10 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

11 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

14 

15 

14 

14 

141 

16 

15 

14 


3 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
0 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


No. 
No. 
Yes 


Yes 


No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 


Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
No. 


Yes 
No. 
Yes 

No. 
No. 


Yes 

No. 
No. 
No, 


No. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes, 

Yes 


Students. 


0 

3 

37 

10 

34 

1 

30 

10 

30 

86 

27 

4 

7 

0 

6 

17 

29 

125 

40 


26 

7 

41 


8 
43 

0 
14 


10 

41 

8 

28 


100 

8 


17 
32 


0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
4 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


841 


0 
0 


18 


\B 


0 

0 

90 

16 

0 

0 

6 

« 

37 

18 

11 

20 

1 

0 

3 

8 

11 

00 

31 


6 
8 
0 


0 
82 

0 
14 


0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

26 

12 

11 

30 

0 

0 

3 

2 

8 

60 

25 


4 

0 


0 
36 

0 
6 


7 
19 

1 
14 


32 
1 

16 
11 
33 


2 

10 

0 

8 


10 
1 


11 
34 


613 


299 


18 
3 


2 
8 
2 
2 
17 
4 
9 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 


9 
0 


8 
0 
6 
0 
3 


8 


112 


8 

a 
1 

9 
1 

4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
7 
3 
3 
I 
3 
4 

2 
2 


3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
6 


104 


IKSTBXTCTOBS. 

The  number  of  instructors  who  provide  the  professional  training 
in  psychology  and  education  varies  from  one  to  seven.  In  6  insti- 
tutions the  number  is  one;  in  14  institutions  the  number  is  two;  in 
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11  the  number  is  three;  in  5  the  number  is  four;  and  in  2  institutions 
five  instructors  provide  the  professional  instruction. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  these  instructors  give  their  whole 
time  to  agricultural  education,  for  many  of  them  give  regular  courses 
in  psychology  and  education  in  which  there  may  be  large  registrar 
tions.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  the  State  universities  which  main- 
tain schools  or  colleges  of  education.  Many  of  the  institutions 
nuuntain  a  department  of  agricultural  education  in  which  one  or  two 
instructors  are  employed  who  give  their  time  mainly  to  agricultural 
education.  In  some  of  .the  smaller  colleges  the  work  in  psychology 
is  also  given  in  this  department,  but  where  a  regular  department  of 
education  is  maintained  the  agricultural  students  usually  take  their 
p^hology  and  certain  educational  courses  in  that  department.  The« 
general  practice  is  to  leave  the  departments  of  psychology  and  edu- 
cation to  provide  the  general  training  in  psychology  and  education 
and  the  department  of  agricultural  education,  or  some  individual  in 
the  college  or  department  of  agriculture,  to  provide  the  training  in 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture.     (See  Table  2.) 

TBACHEE-TBAIinirG     CUSEICTJIA     IIT     HOME      EGOEOMIGS. 

EXTENT  or  TXACHXE-T&AmiNO  IK  HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

Thirty-three  of  the  land-grant  institutions  oflFer  four-year  curricula 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics.  Since  a  large 
proportion  of  home  economics  students  desire  to  become  teachers, 
most  of  the  curricula  in  this  subject  provide  sufficient  elective  work 
for  students  to  carry  enough  in  education  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  certification.  In  fact  the  demand  for  this  professional  training 
has  become  so  general  that  the  regular  curricula  of  some  institutions 
embrace  a  fairly  heavy  schedule  of  required  work  in  psychology  and 
education.  Some  of  the  colleges  offering  training  courses  report  that 
they  are  turning  out  home  economics  teachers  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  but  most  of  the  institutions  that  have  established  reputa- 
tions in  this  line  claim  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  their 
graduates. 

NATURE  AND   SCOPE. 

In  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  home  economics  has  been 
associated  with  agriculture^  and  even  in  the  State  universities  it  fre- 
quently constitutes  a  department  or  a  division  of  the  college  of 
^culture.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  toward  segre- 
gation with  a  view  to  establishing  home  economics  as  a  major 
division  of  the  college  or  university. 

In  some  institutions  home  economics  is  oi^anized  as  a  department 
of  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  In  Pennsylvania  State  College 
it  is  a  '' department ''  unattached  to  any  of  the  major  divisions,  such 
•8  the  school  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  natural  science,  etc.,  but 
seems  to  be  oi^anically  coordinate  with  them. 
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Many  of  the  institxitions  offer  two  curricula  in  home  economics, 
one  bearing  especially  upon  domestic  science  or  foods  and  nutrition 
and  the  other  upon  domestic  art  or  textiles  and  clothing.  In  some 
cases  they  are  distinct  throughout  the  four  years.  In  such  cases, 
however,  each  curriculum  requires,  during  the  first  two  years,  some 
work  in  both  branches.  Sometimes  the  work  in  both  curricula  will 
be  the  same  for  the  first  two  years.  The  institutions  with  two  cur- 
ricula in  home  economics  usually  offer  professional  courses  in  each  for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  As  a  result  they  are  turning  out 
teachers  who  are  specialists  in  either  one  branch  or  the  other.  About 
an  equal  nimiber  of  institutions,  however,  stiU  maintain  a  single 
curriculum  embracing  both  branches  of  home  economics.  In  such 
oases  there  is  usually  sufficient  elective  work  to  enable  students 
to  specialize  to  some  extent. 

Table  3. — DiatrilnUion  of  work  required  /or  graduation  in  Utu^-traming  curricula 

in  home  economics. 


InsUtutiaiis. 


UniT«nltyorArUona 

UnlTenity  of  Arkansas 

UnlveraitV  of  CaUfoniia 

CdGrado  Agricultural  CoUeeB 

CoDDfictiout  Ajplcultural  Cou«se 

University  of  Idaho 

Univoraity  of  Illinois 

Purdue  university 

Iowa  Stttte  Coik«e  of  Aj^culture 

Kansas  State  CoUeee  of  Agriculture. . . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  Univenity 

Univerrity  of  ICaine 

Hiohigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  KInnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Univendty  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampstdre  College  of  Agricul- 
ture  

University  of  Nevada 

Coraell  University 

North  Dakota  Ai^cultural  College . . . 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agitoultural  and  Ifechan- 
ioalCoUece 

Oregon  Agnoultural  College 

Peimsylvania  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  Cidlege 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture  

University  <rf  Tennessee 

University  of  Vermont 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Wyoming 

Total 

Average 


190 
138 

lao 

154 

1594 

134 

137 

156 

1361 

134 

134 

136 

146 

160 

133 

130 

130 

134 
134 
130 
143 
130 

138 
138 
153^ 
160 

147 
130 
130 
150 
138 
130 
134 


Technioal 

homeeoo> 

nomios. 


36 

54 

41 

34 

55 

87 

38 

40 

431 

40 

51 

30 

47 

60 

43 

15 

33 

46 

87 

33 

34§ 

38 

S? 
37 

46 

46 

46 
36 
80 
58 
86 
40 
88 


£ 


33 
43 
34 
33 

34 
30 
30 
36 
33 
39 
38 
33 
33 
38 
33 
13 
38 

34 
38 
19 
34 


40 
31 
80 
30 

81 
80 
35 
89 
38 
33 
31 


4.43511, 
134 


^'39 


Sdenoe. 


37 
38 
14 
46 


& 


85 
30 
45 
33 
33 
34 
39 
40 
37 
10 
38 

30 

30 

40 

431 

83 

»i| 
81 
89 
50 

86 
34 
34 
81 
15 
39 
86 


l,048i 
31| 


33 
36 
13 
30 


48i!  30 
37  33 


30 
19 
33 
34 
34 
18 
37 
35 
31 
8 
33 

33 
33 

33 
30 
36 

33 
34 
35 
81 

34 
30 
30 
31 
13 
34 
30 


38 


Oultursl 
subjects. 


84 
18 
41 
45 
31 
34 
38 
66 
36 
34 
34 
86 
89 

»l 

34 
34 
36 

40 

88 

10 

89i 

83 

38i 

88 
89 
47 

46 
80 
86 
40 
37 
41 
34 


'•^ 


I 


37 
14 
34 
30 
19 
19 
30 
43 
19 
35 
18 
37 
37 
17 
18 
30 
33 

30 
38 
8 
37 
36 

33 
30 
35 


81 
35 
30 
37 
31 
84 
39 


34 


Psychol- 
ogy and 
Mucation, 


18 
18 
13 
16 
14 
16 
10 
30 
30 
18 
16 
30 
15 
10 
19 
34 
31 

18 

18 

14 

16§ 

36 

15 

IH 
16 

19 
34 
33 
15 
30 
10 
36 


I 


15 
14 
10 
10 

9 
13 

8 
13 
15 
18 
13 
15 
10 

6 
14 
30 
18 

13 
13 
13 
13 
31 

15 

18 

10 

9 

18 
30 
18 
10 
16 
8 
31 


1^ 


13 


Elective 
work. 


li 


15 
5 
13 
8 
11 
30 
16 


11 

36 

6 

S* 
30 

47 

13 


11 

33 

8 

3 


17 

14 

3 


6 

8 

6 

80 


305} 

13 


£ 


13 
4 

13 
3 
7 

16 

13 


3 

7 

8 

19 

4 

15 
15 
89 
10 


8 

38 

6 

1 


13 
9 
1 


5 

7 

4 

33 


I 


n 


:sj§ 


%^ 

3-3 

8-3 

3 

3 

8 

3-3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8,3 
3 
3 

3^,3 
3 
3 

3 
3,3 
8,3i 

3 

31 
3 
3 
3 
3-3 

a 

3 


1  This  column  shows  the  practice  of  the  vaiioos  institutians  oonoeralng  the  amount  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  required  for  each  credit  hour. 
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Digiribution  of  work. — ^In  Table  3  will  be  found  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  work  which  has  been  classified  as  technical  home  economics, 
science,  cultural  subjects,  psychology  and  education,  and  elective. 
Technical  home  economics  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  the  home  economics  department,  many  closely 
related  subjects,  such  as  art,  design,  drawing,  architecture,  house 
construction  and  sanitation,  landscape  art,  floriculture,  vegetable 
growing,  and  other  agricultural  subjects  occasionally  listed. 

Under  science  is  included  general  biology,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  bacteriology,  hygiene,  etc. 
Such  courses  as  liie  chemistry  of  foods  and  household  bacteriology 
or  entomology,  unless  given  by  the  department  of  home  economics, 
are  regarded  as  science.  As  a  rule  these  courses  are  given  iq  science 
departments. 

English,  composition,  public  speaking,  library  science  and  practice, 
foreign  language,  history,  civics,  economics,  sociology,  philosophy 
(except  psychology))  and  mathematics  are  included  under  cultural 
subjects. 

I^ychology  and  education  radude  courses  iq  methods  of  teaching, 
even  though  these  are  given  in  the  department  of  home  economics. 

Under  the  headiag  of  elective  is  included  all  work  not  specified 
but  necessary  to  meet  the  total  requirements. 

As  indicated  under  agriculture,  it  is  not  safe  to  place  imqualified 
dependence  upon  the  figures  listed  under  total  requirements  for  the 
reason  that  some  institutions  require  only  two  hours'  laboratory 
woric  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  classroom  work,  while  others 
require  as  much  as  three  hours.  This  difference  in  method  of  giving 
credit  may  affect  the  total  requirement  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to 
30  credit  hours.  The  duration  of  the  laboratory  periods  is  shown  in 
Table  3,  so  that  when  comparing  curricula  this  variable  factor  may 
be  kept  in  mind. 

llie  average  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  various  krads  is  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  Table  3,  and  the  range  of  the  work  among  the 
various  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  7. 

Educational  courses. — ^The  professional  work  in  the  home  economics 
curricula  is  about  the  same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  the  course 
in  methods  and  the  practice  work  pertain  to  home  economics.  (See 
Table  8.) 

Practice  teaching. — ^Thirty  institutions  out  of  33  reporting  require 
practice  teadung.  In  the  other  three,  opportimity  is  afforded  for 
this  work,  but  it  is  not  required.  The  remarks  concemiag  practice 
teaching  in  agriculture  are  applicable  here.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
curriculum  requirements  generally  are  more  conscientiously  carried 
out. 
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Typical  curricula. — ^The  following  curriculilm  offered  by  the 
Kansas  State  Agricnltural  College  is  fairly  typical  of  the  curricula 
embracing  both  of  the  main  branches  of  home  economics. 

Fowr-year  curriculum  in  home  economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1917-18. 


Frogman  pear. 

OrtdlU. 

Conege  rhetoric 6 

Oeneral  chemistry 10 

Hoiiaehold  physics 3 

Library  methods 1 

Current  history 1 

Survey  of  home  economics 1 

Domestlo  art  (garment  making) 2 

Foods  1 3 

Design , 3 

Costume  design 3 

Physical  training 2 

Total  credit 35 

Junior  fear. 

CreiiU. 

English  literature .*  6 

Household  management 2 

Foods  11 6 

Human  nutrition 3 

Gardening 3 

Dietetics 5 

Psychology 3 

History  oTedttcation 3 

Elective 3 

Total  credit 33 


Sopkomore  wear. 

CrediU. 

Organic  chemistry 6 

Household  microoiology 5 

Oeneral  Ecology 6 

Embfyology  and  iihysiology 6 

Modem  language  > 6 

aothing 3 

Textiles 3 

Physical  training  or  music 2 

Total  credit 34 

Senior  year. 

GfeuMMu 

American  government 3 

American  history^ 8 

Economics 3 

Sociology 3 

Marketing  and  serving i 

Sanitation  and  public  health 3 

Home  economics  education 4 

Practice  teaching 2 

Principles  of  education 3 

Educational  psychology 3 

Elective 4 

Total  credit 32 


1  Students  who  have  not  offered  high-school  French  or  German  for  college  entrance  are  required  to  take 
3  additional  hours'  work  in  a  modem  language. 

In  the  catalogue  outline,  which  allows  22  hours  for  free  election, 
no  work  in  education  is  included.  This  permits  students  to  carry 
the  necessary  15  hours'  work  in  education  and  7  hours'  additional 
work  in  either  branch  of  home  economics. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  this  curriculum,  exclusive  of 
physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  40  hours; 
science,  33  hours;  cultural  subjects,  32  hours;  psychology  and  educa- 
tion, 18  hours;  elective,  7  hours;  total,  130  hours.  By  referring  to 
Table  7  it  may  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  work  required  in 
each  class,  except  elective,  is  about  the  median  requirement. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  as  shown  below,  per- 
mits students  to  specialize  in  either  domestic  art  or  domestic  science. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  for  both  options.  The 
work  of  this  curriculum,  exclusive  of  physical  culture,  is  distributed 
as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  43i  hours;  science,  45  hours; 
cultural  subjects,  26  hours;  psychology  and  education,  20  hours; 
elective,  2\  hours;  total,  136 J  hours.  Reference  to  table  7  will  show 
that  this  curriculum  is  slightly  above  the  median  in  technical  home 
economics  and  in  total  requirements.  It  is  decidedly  above  the 
median  in  science  requirements  and  in  psychology  and  education. 
It  is  six  hours  below  the  median  in  cultural  subjects. 
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Four-year  eurricuhan  in  home  economice,  Iowa  State  CoUege— -Domestic  ecience  group, 


FreiikmanjftQir, 


CrediU, 

::  1 


TcxtOts  and  clotUng , 

Penonal  hyclene. , 

Plant  morpbolQKy 

Bccnoinlc  Doteny 

Ocnenl  ehemistry  and  qu^tatlve  analysis 

Drawing , 

ExpoBlttcn 3 

Narration  and  descriptioQ 3 

Ubiary  methods  (4  lectures) 0 

Modem  lanniagey  mathematics 8 

American  hbtory  (West) 2 

Physical  colture 0 


Total  credit 36 


Sophomore  year, 

CredUs. 

Foods 4| 

Applied  art 2l 

Applied  organic  chemistry 4t 

Food  chemistry Sf 

Textile  chemistry 1 

Plant  physldogy If 

General  sooloey 3} 

General  ph3^ics 5 

Literature  of  modem  life 2 

Outlines  of  psychology 3 

Edncatianai  psychology 3 

Fhysiod  culture 0 

Elective | 

Total  credit 84 

Senior  year. 

Cfredits, 

History  of  art  and  design 4 

Nutrition  and  dietetics 61 

Household  management If 

Hous^old  accounting 2 

Home  nursing 1 

Principles  of  applied  sociology 2 

Home  economics,  Journalism,  or  oompositioii.  2 

Teaching  home  economics 6 

Principles  of  teaching 2 

Education  (elective) 6 

Elective i 

Total  credit 84 


/ttnior  year. 

CfredUt. 

Advanoed  textiles  and  clothing 4 

Adnnoed  oookery 2 

Maiketing,  preparation,  and  serving  meals 2 

The  house 4 

Physiological  chemistry 3 

0«BHal  bacteriology 3 

itegaS&;;.v.::::::::::::::::;:::::  ? 

flooialeoooQiaioB 2 

Eltetive H 


Total  credit. 


33} 
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SeholarsMp  requirements. — ^All  of  the  institutions  offerii^  training 
eoTUses  in  home  economics  require  at  least  14  units  of  high-school 
work  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  Twenty-fire  require  in 
addition  at  least  two  years  of  collegiate  work  before  registering  for 
the  work  in  psychology  and  education.  Four  of  this  number  require 
three  years  of  collegiate  work.  Seven  require  at  least  one  year  of 
collegiate  work,  while  one  institution,  Oklahoma,  does  not  require 
any  collegiate  work  for  registration  in  these  courses.     (See  Table  4.) 

Oceapaiiofnal  experience. — ^The  institutions  assume  that  all  stu- 
dents registering  for  home  economics  will  have  had  some  practical 
experience  in  work  about  the  home  and  therefore  do  not  make  this 
a  requirement  for  admission.  Many  curricula  offer  opporttmity  for 
independent  experience  in  household  management  by  means  of  a 
demonstration  cottage. 

STTTDXHTS. 

From  Table  4  it  may  be  seen  that  out  of  the  27  institutions 
which  reported,  i^SlS  women  are  now  registeredior professional  train- 
ing in  home  economics  education.  Out  of  28  institufionlTreporting^ 
663  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916.  Of  these,  487  are 
known  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  home  economics. 
Nine  1916  graduate  in  home  economics,  without  professional  train- 
ing, are  also  known  to  be  engaged  in  school  work. 


'f 
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In  the  32  institutions  from  which  information  has  been  obtained, 
91  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion for  home  economics  students  who  are  preparing  to  teacli. 
Many  of  these  instructors  are  in  the  regular  department  of  educa- 
tion and  furnish  instruction  to  students  preparing  to  teach  other 
subjects.  As  a  rule,  the  course  in  methods  is  given  by  a  member 
of  the  home  economics  department.  Many  of  the  instructors  in 
home  economics  have  had  professional  educational  training  and  for 
this  reason  the  curricula  are  usually  well  organized  from  the  stand- 
point of  teacher  training.     (See  Table  4.) 

Table  4. — Re^iremerUs  for  regUtratUmj    enroUment,    graduaUif   emjdoyment,  and 
tngtrueton  in  Uaeher-training  curricula  in  home  eeonomia. 


Institutiooi. 


Unlvenity  of  Aiiiooft. . 
Uolvenity  of  Arkanaaf . 
Unlvonity  of  Callfonila. 


Colorado  Axrlcultunl  CoU«ge. . . . 
it  Agrioaltunl  CoUeee. 
UnlYenlty  of  loaho. 


ConoacUcuxA 


University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  umvsrsity 

Iowa  State  Ccdlege  of  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  A^cultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louidana  State  University 

University  of  Maine 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Uni  vtfsity  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Universi  ty  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

Gomell  University 

North  Dakota  Acpicultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege  

Oregon  Agiicnltural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


High- 
school 
units 
re- 
quired. 


Rhode  Island  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  CoOege  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Vermont 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

Umversity  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Total. 


16 
14 
15 
U 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 

Ml 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
14 

15 
14 

15 

15 
14 
15 


Collegi- 
ate re- 
quire- 
ments, 
tnyears. 


1 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

0 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Num- 
ber 
regia- 
teied 
for 
special 
training 

in 
1916-17. 


2 
45 

47 

50 

0 

5 

78 

151 

100 

185 

7 

0 

66 

60 

182 

100 


15 


88 

18 


75 
12 
12 

46 


8 
....... 

86 
26 

1,818 


Nam- 
ber 
grad- 
uated 
with 
special 
training 
in  1916. 


0 
8 

83 

80 

0 

5 

86 

27 

75 

101 

0 

0 

8 

67 

88 

80 

"6 


38 
26 


68 

15 

8 

16 


6 
16 

4 
27 

6 

608 


Qfad- 

uated 

with 

speelal 

training 

in  1916 

now 


team- 
ing. 


Gfid- 

natod 

without 

speelal 


inl9U 
now 


tiainiiig 
in  hone 


eDsandemaflsd 


ing. 


0 

8 
28 

ao 

0 

5 

80 

ao 

67 

70 

0 

0 

8 

45 

83 


17 

25 


56 

12 
1 

15 


6 


4 

25 
2 

487 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

oj 

0 
0 

i 


2 
4 

0 


nomies 


ttoo. 


2 

a 
a 

6 

a 

8 
8 

4 
6 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
7 
8 
3 
2 
3 
3 


8 

5 
2 
2 

4 

8 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 
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TRADES   kSB  UTDITSTSIES. 

XZTEIIT  or  TBACHSB  TBAININO  IN  TBADSS  AND  INDXTSTBIES. 

Fourteen  of  the  land-grant  institutions  offer  four-year  curricula  in 
manual  arts  for  teachers.  There  has  not  been  much  demand  for 
training  of  this  kind  requiring  four  jears  of  collegiate  preparation. 
Institutions  of  various  kinds  throughout  the  country  have  been 
offering  manual  training  and  trade  curricula  covering  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  two  years,  but  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
done  very  little  to  meet  the  demand  for  short-time  curricula.  The 
demand  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers  is  a  comparatively  recent 
one,  and  educators  have  been  somewhat  doubtful  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  training  that  trade  teachers  should  have.  The  lack  of 
a  definite  plan  for  teacher-training  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
vocational  education.  The  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  is 
still  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  this  popular  and 
promising  type  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Vocational 
Education  BiU,  the  various  States,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits, 
must  formulate  plans  for  a  State  system  of  industrial  education. 
These  plans,  necessarily,  will  include  provisions  for  teacher  training. 
Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  land-grant  coU^es  and  State  univer- 
sities will  be  called  upon  to  prepare  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and,  with  an  appropriate  system  of  extension  schools, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  prepare  trade- 
school  teachers  as  well.  There  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
practice  of  incorporating  the  several  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  into  their  respective  State  school  systems.  Legislative 
enactments,  defining  their  duties  with  regard  to  teacher  training 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  coordinated  effort. 
These  institutions  alone  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  coining  years  and  technical  schools  of  a  secondary  grade  will 
continue  to  train  teachers  for  the  trade  schools  as  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past.  All  institutions  with  facilities  for  the  promotion 
of  this  kind  of  training  should  speedily  formulate  curricula  adapted 
to  present  needs.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education  ^  has  offered  valuable  suggestions  along  this  Hne,  and 
it  18  encouraging  to  note  that  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  its  recommendations.  Iowa  State  College,  for 
example,  states  that: 

We  are  planning  now  to  have  evening  schools  established  in  three  or  four  different 
points  in  the  State,  naturally  in  the  laiger  industrial  centers.  At  these  points,  train- 
iqg  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Trade  mathematics,  trade  drawing, 

>  Tht  Beleetiop  sod  Tniniiic  of  Teaohen  tor  State-Aided  Industrial  Sofaools,  Bui.  19,  revised  edition. 
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English,  civics,  industrial  education,  practice  teaching,  and  class  management,  and 
possibly  physiology  and  hygiene.  Men  admitted  to  these  courses  will  be  experienced 
tradesmen  who  desire  to  teach. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  conducts  what  it  calls  a  "Mechanic's 
Institute"  and  offers  a  scholarship  of  $60  to  each  of  12  skilled  crafts- 
men who  will  come  to  the  institution  for  8  weeks  of  special  work  in 
teacher  training. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  offers  a  special  two-year  curricu- 
lum for  those  who  have  had  trade  experience  and  are  anxious  to 
obtain  professional  teacher  training. 

NATUBE  AND  SCOPS. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  institutions  themselTes  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  teacher-training  curricula  as  now  offered  are  not  meet- 
ing present  needs,  for  only  in  a  few  cases  hare  they  attempted  to 
supply  the  requested  information  concerning  the  enrollment  and 
graduation  of  students. 

The  f  omr-year  curriculum  in  manual  arts,  with  some  modifications, 
will  probably  be  maintained  in  the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring teachers  of  supplementary  subjects;  such  as  drafting  and  the 
sciences,  and  other  persons  for  administratiye  positions.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  trade-school  instructors,  the  demand  is  for 
a  short  curriculum  extending  over  a  few  months,  either  during  the 
day  or  evening,  and  open  to  the  craftsmen  who  desire  to  enter  or  may 
be  persuaded  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Distribution  of  work, — Table  6  shows  the  distribution  in  credit 
hours  of  the  various  kinds  of  work,  such  as  technical  manual  arts, 
science,  cultural  subjects,  education,  and  elective.  The  grouping  of 
the  subjects  is  the  same  as  described  imder  agriculture,  except  that 
the  first  group  embraces  technical  manual  arts.  The  work  in  shop 
mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry  is  classed  under  technical 
manual  arts  instead  of  cultural  subjects,  where  work  in  general 
mathematics  appears. 

The  average  amount  of  work  in  each  group  of  subjects  is  as  follows: 
Technical  manual  arts,  48i^  hours;  science,  20  hours;  cultural  sub- 
jects, 44  hours;  psychology  and  education,  20  hours;  elective,  12 
hours;  total,  145  hours.  Chi  account  of  the  small  nimiber  of  institu- 
tions considered  and  because  of  a  few  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the 
amount  of  cultural  work  required  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  these  averages  are  somewhat  misleading.  Table 
7  shows  the  range  of  requirements  in  each  group  of  subjects. 
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Tabub  5. — DisbrHnUion  of  work  required  for  ^aduation  in  the  teacher-trainvng  curricula 

in  trades  and  industries. 


lusliUitious. 


Ookirado  Agrlcnltuial  Collpge 

Ifaryland  Agricoltuial  Colliee 

Miasiflslppl  Agricolttinl  and  Mechan- 
ical College 

University  of  lliasonri. 

New  Hampshire  GoUege  of  Agricul- 
tore. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . . 

Ohio  State  University. 

Oklahoma  Agricultmal  and  Mechan- 
leal  College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Peimsylvania  State  College. 

Sooth  T>akota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 

University  of  Temieflaee. 

State  College  of  Waahihigton. 

UniTenityofWiacQngin. 


TotBL.... 
Avenge.. 


1' 


La 


z 


d 


154 
200 

216 
120 

130 
142 
120 

128 
126 
153 

144 
126 
150 
120 


2,029 
145 


Technical 

manual 

arts. 


77 
88 

55| 
15 

49 

36 

39 
51 
69 

21 
88 
40 
47 


•JH 


& 


50 
44 

26 
18 

88 
87 
30 

31 
41 
45 

14 
30 
27 
39 


33 


Science. 


20 
20 

17* 
10 

24 

m 

16 

41 

12 

9 

44 

24 
15 
10 


279i 
20 


&4 


13 
10 

8 
8 

19 
12 
13 

82 

10 

5 

31 
19 
10 

8 


14 


Cultural 
subjects. 


d 


30 

78 

1161 
24 

41 

3H 
88 

24 
25 
51 

50 
40 
40 
28 


617 
44 


20 
39 

54 
20 

32 
22 
32 

19 
20 
33 

34 
31 
27 
23 


30 


Psychol- 
ogvand 
educa- 
tion. 


16 
14 

26§ 
24 

16 

m 

28 

24 
16 
16 

19 

24 

35 

9 


287 
20 


I 
I 


10 
7 

12 
20 

12 
13 
23 

19 
13 
11 

13 

19 

23 

8 


14 


Elective. 


I 


OQ 


11 

0 

0 

47 

0 

209 
2 

0 

22 

8 

10 

0 

20 

26 


1661 
12 


7 
0 

0 
39 

0 

14 

2 

0 

18 

5 


18 
22 


mm 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2i 

2 

8 

3 
2,3 
2,2i 

2i 
2 
2 
2 


>  This  cohmm  shows  the  practice  of  the  various  institutions  concerning  the  amount  of  laboratory  or  field 
work  required  for  each  credit  hour. 

EdtMitumal  courses. — ^The  educational  courses  and  the  total  require- 
ments in  psychology  and  education  are  about  the  same  as  for  agri- 
culture. The  amoimt  of  professional  work  required  ranges  from  9  to 
35  hours,  the  average  being  19  hours.     (See  Table  8.) 

Practice  teadwng. — ^Ten  out  of  twelve  institutions  offering  training 
courses  require  practice  teaching,  and  it  is  available  but  not  required 
in  the  other  two  cases.  It  is  provided  either  through  cooperation 
with  local  schools,  in  special  demonstration  schools  maintained  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  regular  class  or  laboratory  work  in  the  institution 
itsdf. 

TyptccA  curricula. — The  four-year  curricula  for  manual  arts  teach- 
ers are  very  similar,  and  the  following  offered  by  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  will  serve  as  an  example.  Exclusive  of  military  and 
physical  training,  the  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  126  hours, 
distributed  about  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts,  51  hours;  science, 
12  hours;  cultural  subjects,  25  hours;  psychology  and  education,  16 
hours;  elective,  22  hours.  As  may  be  seen  from  Table  7,  this  curricu- 
lum is  somewhat  below  the  median  in  science,  cultural  work,  educa- 
tion, and  total  requirements.  By  omitting  the  two  institutions  with 
abnormal  requirements  from  the  computation,  the  total  requirements 
are  very  slightly  below  the  average. 
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Fwer-ytar  ttuftufrtaJ  arte  cumadvm  for  teadun,  Oregon  AgrieuUtaral  College,  1916^17. 


Freihman  year.  CndUt. 

Modern  English  prose 6 

TiigonomeCry 3 

Commercial  geoisnphy S 

Oeneral  chemistry 6 

Bhopdrawlns 4 

Manual  tralmng. 6 

Industrial  arts  orawing 2 

Library  practice } 

HygieneL I 

idutary  drill 2 

Oymnastio  drill 1 

Totalcredit 34 

Junior  year.  CfrtdUt. 

Modem  language  or  approved  elective 6 

Oeneral  psydiolocy 3 

Educational  pydbology. 2 

Principles  of  education 3 

Forging 2 

Hammered  metal  work 2 

Elementary  house  planxdng 3 

Descriptive  geometry 3 

Commercial  woods 2 

Phimbing 2 

Military  Bdenoe  and  drilL i 

ElecUve. 2 

Total  credit 34 


Sophomore  year.  CreiUe. 

Modem  language  or  approved  elective 6 

Qeneral  physics ,..  6 

Pattern  making  and  foundry  practice 6 

Woodworking 3 

Industrial  arts  design 1 

Mechanical  drawing 3 

Military  drilL 2 

Gymnastic  drill 1 

Elecavw. 6 

Total  credit 33 

Senior  year.  CredUt. 

Special  methods  of  teaching 4 

History  and  theory  of  Tooational  education..  2 

Machine  shop 4 

Manual  training  for  elementary  grades 2 

Machine  drawing  and  design 8 

Applied  mechanics.. « 8 

Power  and  hydraulics. 8 

Electivea. 14 

Total  credit 35 


BBQUIBXMBNTS  FOB  BBOI8TAATION. 

Scholarship  requiremerUs. — ^Elleyen  out  of  fourteen  of  the  institu- 
tions offering  teacher-training  courses  in  manual  arts  require  15  units 
of  high^chool  work  for  admission  to  freshman  standing.  Two  re- 
quire  14  units  and  one  requires  10  units  of  high-school  work.  Four 
institutions  require  in  addition  to  this  two  years  of  coUegiate  work 
before  registration  for  the  educational  courses  is  permitted.  EJight 
others  require  but  one  year  of  collegiate  work,  while  two  institutions 
permit  registration  in  one  or  more  of  the  educational  courses  during 
the  first  year  in  college.     (See  Table  6.) 

Occupational  experience, — ^The  records  show  that  none  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  their  effort  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries require  previous  occupational  experience  for  registration  in  their 
four-year  curricula.  Eight  of  the  institutions  failed  to  supply  infor- 
mation concerning  this  point,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  failure  to 
fill  in  the  information  is  equivalent  to  a  negative  answer. 

STUDSITTS. 

Since  only  nine  institutions  supplied  information  concerning  regis- 
tration and  graduation  of  students,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  in  this 
respect  is  unsatisfactory.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  reports  that 
45  students,  30  men  and  15  women,  are  registered  in  1916-17  for 
teacher-training  in  industrial  arts.  South  Dakota  State  College  re- 
ported 48  men  and  20  women  enrolled.  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
reports  a  registration  of  14;  the  Univ/ersity  of  Missouri,  25;  and  Colo- 
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rado  Agri(!ultiiral  College  and  Pennsylv&iua  State  College  each  reports 
5;  and  Maryland  State  College  and  North  Dakota  College  of  Agri-- 
coltura  each  report  1;  making  a  total  of  164.  The  record  shows  that 
32  students  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916,  of  whom  24  are 
known  to  he  engaged  in  teaching.     (See  Table  6.) 

nrSTBUCTOBS. 

Forty-four  inatractora  provide  the  special  instruction  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachera  in  trades  and  industries.  As  indicated  under  agri- 
culture, theae  instructors,  with  few  exceptions,  furnish  instruction 
to  general  classee  in  education.  In  some  institutions  one  or  more 
instructors  devote  all  of  their  time  to  methods  of  teaching  manual 
arts. 


Colmdo  Anicaltnnl  CoOegs 

lUrrluidS&MCoUeeeolAgrieiilture 

MMmpcd  Agrinnltund  tod  VcduuKa)  CoUese 
Unlnrd^  onUnotirl 


apgUre  Cdton  d  ArfcaiKm 
ikMa  ^ricoKunl  College . . 
«biifi«nlty 


OUabcms  Agilcullmvl  uid  ICedianlcal  Ci^^e. 

OnctD  Agriooltonl  CaUcge 

PiDDS^vaiila  State  Cdleee. 
Booth  ^mkota  StaU  CoU^e 

UediaitlcArts. 

Ilnhrtntty  of  TsantMet . 
8Bt«C^lece  -"•'--•-'-- 
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Tablb  7. — Maximum f  minimuM,  arid  median  requirements  fwr  graduation  in  ieadur- 

training  curriema. 


CurricoJa. 

Total 
require- 
ments. 

Tedini- 
cal  sub- 
jects. 

Science 
subjects. 

Cultural 
subjects. 

subjects 
(psychol- 
ogy and 
education). 

Elective 
subjects. 

Teacher-trBlning  curricula  In  agriculture: 
Maximum  r^qiiimrofmts ... 

Semester 

hours. 

217 

120 

142 

160 
120 
132 

216 
120 
136 

Semester 

hours. 

T7 

0 

49 

60 
15 
40 

88 
15 
48 

Semester 

hours. 

60 

30 

40 

60 
10 
31 

44 

9 
17 

Semester 

hours. 

115 

6 

22 

66 
10 
34 

117 
24 
39 

Semester 
hours. 
27 
10 
18 

26 
10 
18 

35 

0 

19 

Semester 
hours. 
54 

Minimum  reauIremcKBts..... 

0 

Median  reauJioments 

6 

TeachQr4niining    curricula    In    home 
economios: 
Marlvpura  rfMinirpmmM. .....  ..... 

47 

Miii*«pn»n  requiremflnt* ......... 

0 

Median  requiremmts. , 

11 

Teacher-training  curricula  in  trades  and 
industries:      ^ 
Maximum  requirements 

47 

Mini»p\i»n  re<iuIrp™ein*-5 

0 

Median  reati1rement.<T , 

8 

GESTIFICATIOH   OF  TEACHESS. 

In  the  individual  statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  various 
institutions  will  be  found  brief  remarks  concerning  the  certification  of 
teachers.  These  remarks,  generally,  have  been  copied  directly  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  institution  concerned  and  in  such  cases  are  shown 
as  quotations.  In  a  few  cases  the  information  was  obtained  from  cor- 
respondence or  from  other  documents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  some  institutions  there  is  a  conscious  belief  that  the  require- 
ments for  certification  are  too  high  when  applied  to  such  special  sub- 
jects as  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries. 
It  is  plainly  evident,  also,  that  the  requirements  arc  not  always 
enforced.  In  some  cases,  courses  like  rural  economics,  physiology, 
hygiene,  etc.,  are  offered  in  lieu  of  certain  educational  courses. 
Undoubtedly  the  substitutions  are  generally  more  useful  to  the 
prospective  teacher  than  some  of  the  required  work  in  psychology 
and  education.  Some  institutions  require  as  high  as  10  hours  in 
psychology,  which,  for  teachers  of  certain  academic  subjects,  may  be 
justifiable,  but  for  teachers  of  subjects  like  those  xmder  consideration, 
which  require  so  much  technical  preparation,  there  is  danger  of  sacri- 
ficing technical  proficiency  for  professional  training. 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  conunonly  devoted  to  strictly  educa- 
tional courses  is  longer  than  is  necessary.  It  is  a  question  of  relative 
value,  of  course,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  desirable  to  omit 
some  of  the  professional  courses  to  make  way  for  more  technical  and 
scientific  work  which  the  teacher  shoidd  have  and  is  denied  him  on 
account  of  the  limited  time. 

Public  criticism  of  vocational  teaching  is  directed  more  often  to 
the  practical  deficiencies  of  teachers  than  to  lack  of  academic  knowl- 
edge or  of  administrative  ability.    The  chief  opposition  to  voca- 
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tioual  training  comes  from  practical  artisans  who  complain  that  the 
school  "work  is  not  practical  and  too  far  removed  from  actual  indus- 
trial conditions.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  vocational  subjects,  but 
it  is  especially  true  of  the  teaching  of  manual  arts. 

Certification  laws  will  need  to  be  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industrial  education.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  in  their  recent  Bulletin  (No.  19,  p.  17,  Revised 
Edition)  calls  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system 
and  makes  valuable  suggestions  for  future  legislation.  Their  state- 
ment follows: 

Excellent  as  the  foregomg  plan  [usual  practices]  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
licensing  teachers  of  the  r^;ular  public  schools,  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  problems 
of  certificating  teachers  for  State-aided  industrial  schools. 

The  prevailing  method  of  certificating  regular  school  teachers  fails  to  pass  upon  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  industrial  school  service.  The  tests  given  are  usually 
Umited  to  qualifications  of  teaching  ability  and  general  education.  Industrial  ex- 
perience and  personal  qualifications,  other  than  those  of  health,  are  seldom  included. 
Unless  certification  covers  all  the  qualifications  which  industrial  school  teachers 
should  have,  many  persons  lacking  the  right  preparation  will  secure  the  legal  right 
to  teach  in  these  schools.  This  at  once  opens  the  way  to  the  employment  of  ineffi- 
cient teachers,  and  is  sure  to  retard,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  proper  development 
of  the  schools. 

The  present  schemes  of  certification  seldom  provide  adequate  means  of  testing 
such  things  as  trade  knowledge,  personality,  and  teaching  skill,  even  when  these 
qualifications  are  included  in  the  State  requirements  for  industrial  school  teachers. 
1^  many  cases  no  effective  use  is  made  of  personal  interviews  or  of  credentials  for 
famishing  information  of  various  kinds.  Nor  is  proper  attention  given  to  practical 
tests  and  demonstrations  or  a  systematic  plan  of  probation  teaching. 

Too  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  written  examination  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  candidate's  qualifications.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  written  examination  alone 
can  not  adequately  test  personal  and  trade  eqtdpment.  Nor  can  it  give  proof  of 
such  things  as  the  faculty  to  handle  young  people,  organizing  and  executive  ability, 
the  capacity  to  cooperate  with  others,  and  interest  in  the  work  in  which  the  applicant 
seeks  employment.  Furthermore,  the  written  examination  alone  is  an  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  device  for  testing  many  of  the  things  for  which  it  has  traditionally 
been  used,  such  as  general  schooling,  power  to  use  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
teach. 

The  coounon  practice  in  the  certification  of  teachers  for  public-school  work  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  State-aided  industrial  schools,  because  it  fails  to  give  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the  State  and  local  authorities. 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  State-aided  schools  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  principle  that  the  control  of  such  schools  should  be  shared  jointly  by  the 
State  and  the  local  community.  Their  relationship  should  be  that  of  partners  in  the 
educational  business  of  the  State.  In  the  selection  of  teachers,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters of  support  and  control,  each  partner  should  bear  his  proper  share  of  this  joint 
responsibility. 

In  the  process  of  securing  competent  teachers  three  steps  are  involved:  Certifica- 
tion, employment,  and  approval.  Certification  is  the  process  whereby  the  State 
confers  upon  an  individual  the  legal  rif^t  to  teach  in  its  schools.  Employment  is 
the  act  by  which  a  local  community  engages  the  services  of  a  properly-certified  teacher. 
Approval  is  the  final  step  by  means  of  which  the  State,  after  inspecting  the  work  of 
a  teacher,  pronounces  it  satisfactory,  and  consents  to  this  teacher's  reemployment. 
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It  IB  clear  that  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  selection  of  teachezs  for  State- 
aided  industrial  schools  is  greater  than  the  usual  responsibility  which  it  has  in  relation 
to  non-State-aided  schools.  In  discharging  this  responsibility  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  establish  TniTtiimim  standards  covering  all  the  qualifications  which  indus- 
trial school  teachers  must  have  and  to  devise  an  adequate  system  of  ezaminatiim 
and  certification.  Such  a  system,  however,  must  be  carried  out  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  local  school  officers  in  such  matters  as  fixing  standards  and  obtaining  the 
information  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  community  to  discharge  the  second  fimction,  that  of 
employment.  This  it  should  do  in  cooperation  with  the  State  by  investigating  at 
the  time  of  appointment  the  qualifications  of  candidates  from  the  accredited  State 
list  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  local  service. 

The  final  act  of  approval  for  reemployment  rests  with  the  State.  It  should  be 
carried  out,  however,  only  after  systematic  examination  of  the  candidate's  work 
and  frequent  consultations  with  the  local  school  officials.  The  local  school  authorities 
oug^t  to  possess  some  option  in  the  matter  of  approval  in  that  they  should  not  be 
required  to  reemploy  an  unsatisfactory  teacher,  even  though  approved  by  the  State. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  to  secure  an  effective 
plan  for  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  properly  equipped  teachers  for  State- 
aided  industrial  schools  either  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  certification  must  be  de- 
vised or  important  modifications  made  in  the  one  now  commonly  employed.  The 
next  section  discusses  proposed  plans  for  a  new  scheme  of  certification. 
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Tablb  S.^SemetUr  hour$  devoted  to  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 

(Courses  that  are  offered  without  definite  credit  ere  regarded  as  two-hour  oooraes,  except  seminar  cooises, 

courses  Included  In  making  up 


InstitutioDs. 


BTATE  mnvEBsniBs. 


UnlTerslty  of  Arisooa 

University  of  Arkansas 

UnlTerslty  of  California 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  nUnols 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University. 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Iflnnesota 

University  of  lilssouri 

University  of  Nebraska. . . . 

University  of  Nevada 

Cornell  University 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Vermont 

West  Virginia  University. . 
University  of  Wisconsin. . . 
University  of  Wyoming — 


BTATB  0OLUBOE8. 


Alabama  Pdvtechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  Af^cultural  College 

Maryland  State  College  of  Acriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Acricultural  Collese 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoOege 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

Rutgers  College 

New  Mexico  Colleee  of  Agriculture 

North  Carolina  Coflege  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  Colleee 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Anlculture 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Anicultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
State  CoUege  of  Washington 

Frequency 

Total  semester  hours 


1  At  least  part  of  the  work  givao  to  the  ooUega  of  agrtailtare. 
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tmrtain  eof/met  in  eduoatkm  offered  hy  the  land-grant  (1862)  imtitiUions, 

wfaidi  are  ncaided  as  one-hour  oourBes.    The  numbers  within  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 
the  nuraber  Of  hoars  listed.) 
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ATABAMA   POLYTIOHNIC  mSTITITTB. 
AOBICXTLTTTBE. 

Natwre  andteope. — Students  prepaiing  to  teach  pursue  the  regular  four-year  cunicu- 
Inm,  electfaig  a  major  option  in  one  of  five  groups  representing  the  main  branches  of 
agriculture.  In  each  option  opportunity  is  given  for  the  election  of  the  educational 
couiBes  necessary  for  State  certification.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  such  a 
schedule  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  69)  hours;  science,  59  hours; 
cultural  subjects,  88}  hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  homs;  total,  185)  hours. 

The  educational  courses  required  to  qualify  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate  and 
the  semester  credits  for  each  are  as  follows:  Principles  of  education,  6  hours;  secondary 
education,  4  hours;  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  2  hours;  educational  sociology, 
2  hours;  rural  educational  practice^  2  hotus;  school  sn])ervision,  2  houis.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  open  for  election:  Elementary  and  educational  psychology,  6  hours; 
school  curricula,  4  hours;  library  methods,  2  bouts;  special  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture,  1)  hours.  In  the  last-named  courses  ''special  attention  is  given  to  the 
selection  of  mat^ial  for  illustratiiig  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  practice  will 
be  given  in  conducting  a  nimiber  of  simple  demonstrations.  Frequent  excursions 
are  made  in  the  fields." 

ReqtdremenU  for  regiitration. — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  department  of  education,  no 
students  have  been  graduated  with  special  training  in  agricultural  education. 
Eighteen  of  the  1916  graduates  from  the  regular  agricultural  curriculum  are  now 
eagaged  in  teaching. 

/n#£ructor«.— Three  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  agricultural  education. 

Hom  socoroKos. 

This  institution  offers  no  curriculum  in  home  economics. 

TBAMBS  AHD  zarDVSTBXBS. 

No  special  teacher-training  curriculimi  offered,  but  students  in  mechanic  arts  and 
engineering  may  elect  courses  in  education . 


Certifieation. — ^"The  State  department  of  education,  by  recent  ruling,  will  grant 
to  certain  graduatss  of  the  leading  colleges  of  Alabama  first-grade  and  life  certificates. 
The  vsquinments  for  Uiese  certificates  are  that  graduates  must  have  pursued  courses 
in  educatioik  amoantiBg  to  nine  hours  (18  semester  hours). 


>» 


TmiVSSSITT  OF  ABIZOKA. 
AOBIOXFXiTUBS. 

No  special  teacher-training  curriculum  is  offered  at  the  present  time.    The  insti- 
tution is  planning  for  such  work  for  the  college  year  1917-18. 

37 
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"The  new  curriculum  will  include  almoBt  the  same  work  as  the  regular  agricultme 
couree,  with  the  incluaion  of  one  or  two  courses  specially  needed  by  such  as  are  to 
meet  practical  school  problems,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  educt^ 
tion,  such  as  would  fit  the  regular  coll^[e  graduate  to  meet  the  requizements  for  the 
teachers'  certificate,  as  now  in  operation." 

BOVS  SOOVOMIOS. 

Nature  and  »cope. — In  1913-14  a  teacher-training  curriculum  was  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Two  curricula  in  home  economics  are  offered — one  each  for  those  who 
desire  to  specialize  in  textiles  and  clothing.  Each  of  these  curricula  includes  pro- 
fessional courses  in  education.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  26  hours;  science,  27  hours; 
cultural  subjects,  34  hours;  education,  18  hours;  elective,  15  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  8  hours; 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  home  economics,  4  hours.  Many  other  courses 
in  education  are  open  for  election.  No  inf(»ination  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  practice  teaching  has  been  applied. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1917-18  a  modified  curriculum,  similar  to  the  new  agri- 
cultural curriculum,  is  offered. 

Requirements  for  regittratUm. — ^Fifteen  high-school  units  and  at  least  one  year's 
collegiate  work.    Senior  standing  is  required  for  the  course  in  theory  and  practice. 

Students. — ^Two  women  are  enrolled  in  1916-17  for  the  special  educational  work. 
Owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  educational  work,  no  students  have  yet  been 
graduated  with  professional  training.  Two  1916  graduates  from  the  regular  curriculum 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instruction, -—Two  members  of  the  faculty  provide  the  professional  training  in  home 
economics. 

TSADX8  AJTD  ZVDTTBTBZXS. 

No  curriculmn  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries  has 
been  offered .  ' '  The  college  of  engineering  in  1917-18  offers  a  teacher-training  curricu- 
lum with  special  reference  to  manual  training  and  industrial  arts.  The  course  here 
includes,  too,  the  regular  12  hotus  in  education." 


Certification. — "By  action  of  the  State  board  of  education  very  recently  taken, 
the  requirements  are  as  follows:  Three  semester  hours  of  history  of  education,  three 
semester  hotus  of  either  educational  psychology  or  principles  of  education,  three 
hotus  of  some  form  of  school  management  or  administration,  and  enough  additional 
work  in  education  to  make  a  total  of  12  hotus.  The  meeting  of  the  above  is  now  the 
basis  for  the  issuing  of  first-grade  certificates  to  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  without 
examination." 

UmVJBMHITX   OF  ABKANSAS. 
AOBICXTLT  U  JtX. 

Nature  and  scope.— The  four-year  ctirrictiltun  o^ers  a  major  option  in  agricultural 
education  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  certificate  "licentiate  of  instruc- 
tion." The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  for  other  agricultural  options. 
The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Tech- 
nical agriculture,  63  hours;  science,  40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  19  hours;  psychology 
and  education,  24  hotus;  total,  136  hotus. 

The  educational  courses  include  general  psychology,  3  hours;  educational  psy- 
chology, 2  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours;  the  teaching  process,  2  hotus;  the 
modem  high  school,  2  hotus;  observation  and  the  ctmictdtun,  2  hotus;  and  practice 
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teaching,  S  houra.  The  practice  work  consiBts  of  ''the  daily  teaching  for  one  hour 
in  the  training  BchooP'  throughout  the  year. 

Requ&ements  far  reffUtralion. — ^Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  yean 
of  collegiate  work.    No  occupational  experience  is  required. 

Students. — ^Two  men  are  enrolled  in  191^17.  None  graduated  in  1916.  Three 
1916  graduates  from  other  agricultural  options  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  super- 
vision of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

hutructon. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  professional  instruction  in  education. 

Bom  soovomos. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  includes 
eight  hours'  work  in  practice  teaching  and  sufficient  elective  work  to  allow  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  to  carry  additional  courses  in  education  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  certificate  '^licentiate  of  instruction.''  The  curriculum, 
with  these  included  and  physical  training  excluded,  consists  of  technical  home 
economics  courses,  54  hours;  science,  33  hours;  cultural  subjects,  18  hours;  psychology, 
and  education,  18  hours;  elective,  5  hours;  total,  128  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours; 
the  teaching  process,  2  hours;  observation  and  the  curriculum,  2  hours;  and  practice 
teaching,  8  hours.  The  practice  work  consiBts  in  ''daily  teaching  of  home  ceonomics 
in  the  training  school"  throughout  the  year. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — Forty-five  women  are  enrolled  in  1916-17  for  the  professional  courses. 
Eight  graduated  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision  of 
home  economics  in  the  schools. 

Instnu:tars. — Same  as  for  agricultiu'e. 

TBADX8  AJTD  ZVDV8TBIX8. 

A  special  two-year  manual  training  curriculmn  for  teachers  will  be  offered  in  1917-18 
for  the  first  time.  It  includes  technical  manual  arts,  32  hours;  English,  6  hours; 
psychology  and  education,  24  hours.  Eight  hours  will  be  devoted  to  practice  teach- 
ing (one  hour  a  day,  actual  time,  throughout  the  year). 

Two  1916  graduates  of  the  regular  engineering  courses  are  engaged  in  teaching  or 
rapervifflng  school  work. 


Certijioation.— The  certificate  of  "licentiate  of  instruction"  is  granted  by  the 
Univeraity  of  Arkansas  in  accordance  with  the  State  school  law,  which  reads: 

"That  the  diploma  from  the  teachers'  training  department  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  teacher's  professional  license,  which  shall  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  a  period  of  six 
yean  from  and  after  the  date  of  issue  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  such  diploma 
may  be  converted  into  a  life  certificate,  provided  that  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  holder  thereof,  and  his  or  her  moral  character,  shall  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Arkansas." 

mnVZBSITT  OF  CAUFOSNIA. 
AOBIOXFLTirBX. 

NQiwe  and  scope.-— The  college  of  agriculture  offers  a  four-year  curriculum  with 
a  major  option  in  agricultural  education.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same 
as  for  the  other  agricultural  options.  The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is 
largely  elective,  but  students  are  expected  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  edu- 
cation, at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  divisions:  Agronomy,  pomology, 
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plant  pttthology,  entomology,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  industry,  poultry  husbandry, 
and  veterinary  science.  The  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  with  the  above  pro- 
visions, and  excluding  military  and  physical  training,  is  distributed  approximately 
as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  39  hours;  science,  43  hours;  cultural  subjects,  8 
hours;  psychology  and  education,  13  hours;  elective,  20  hours;  total,  123  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  as  follows:  High  school  farms,  gardens,  and  community 
work,  3  hours;  general  science  and  first  year  agriculture,  3  hours;  agriculture  in  second- 
ary schools,  3  hours;  the  practice  of  teaching  agriculture,  4  hours.  The  practice 
teaching  consists  of  ''a  five-weeks'  practice  course  in  selected  high  schools  of  the 
State  where  agriculture  is  taught,  making  of  lesson  plans,  practice  teaching,  reports 
and  confer^ices  with  supervising  teacher  and  instructor." 

Other  professional  courses  are  open  for  election  and  the  institution  offers  graduate 
instruction  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and  fulfilling  the  complete  requirements 
for  recommendation  for  certification. 

EiqwemmtB  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.  A  six-weeks'  supervised  practice  course  during  the  stmmier  ia 
required  on  the  university  farm. 

8tudent$, — Thirty-seven  men  and  five  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agri- 
cultural education  option.  Twenty  students  in  this  option  graduated  in  1916,  thir- 
teen of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  supervision  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools. 

Inttructon. — One  instructor  provides  the  professional  training  in  agricultural 

education. 

son  scoBomoB. 

Nature  and  teope. — In  the  college  of  letters  and  science  two  major  options  are  offered 
in  home  economics,  one  in  household  art  and  the  other  in  household  science.  A 
combination  curriculum  may  be  arranged  upon  request.  The  required  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  except  for  a  few  prerequisite  courses,  is  the  sanie  as  for  other  major 
options.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  about  as 
follows:  Technical  home  economics,  41  hours;  science,  14  hours;  cultural  subjects, 

41  hours;  education,  12  hours;  elective,  12  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  methods  of  teaching  household  art,  2  hours;  meth- 
ods of  teaching  household  science,  2  hours;  review  of  technique  by  practical  problems, 
1  hour;  practice  in  teaching  either  household  art  or  household  science,  4  hours;  and  a 
professional  course  in  education  as  a  prerequisite,  3  hours.  The  practice-teaching 
course  is  described  as  follows:  ' '  The  students  are  required  to  make  lesson  plans,  which 
are  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  the  instructor.  The  student  then  takes  complete 
chaige  of  the  laboratory  for  a  minimum  of  4  hours  a  week  for  15  we^s.  She  is 
supervised  continuously  by  the  resident  teacher,  and  visited  frequently  by  the  instruc- 
tor. This  work  is  done  in  the  high  school  and  intermediate  schools  ol  San  f^nncisco, 
Oakland,  and  Berkeley.  This  course  satisfies  the  general  practice-teaching  require- 
ments of  the  department  of  education,  and  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  high- 
school  teacher's  certificate  and  for  the  special  certificate  in  either  household  art  or 
household  science."  Graduate  work  is  also  offered  in  both  home  economics  and 
education. 

Requvrementi  for  regittratUm. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  three  years  of 
collegiate  work  with  major  in  home  economics.  Six  weeks'  supervised  summer  prac- 
tice course  is  also  required. 

Studenti. — Forty-seven  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  training  course  in 
either  household  art  or  household  science.  Thirty-three  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom 
23  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision  of  home  economics  in  the  schocds. 

InttnuiorB, — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  home  economics. 
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TSADI8  AMV  IimVBTSllS. 


No  ctizTicuIum  for  the  tiaining  of  teachers  in  the  trades  and  industries  is  now  offered. 
The  institution  maintains  a  school  of  education,  in  which  courses  are  open  to  seniors  of 
the  various  coll^;es  comprising  the  university. 


CertifieaHcm, — ^The  California  law  provided  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
preecrfbe  general  rules  under  which  county  and  city  boards  of  education  may  grant 
high-school  teachers'  certificates.  The  revised  requirements  briefly  stated  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Each  candidate  shall  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  college 
requiring  not  less  than  eight  years  of  high-school  and  college  training. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  reqiured  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Such  study  shall  pertain  to  at 
least  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  seeks  certification. 

3.  Each  candidate  shall  have  completed  at  least  15  semester  hours  of  work  in  educa- 
tional courses,  including  school  management  (1  hour),  practice  teaching  (4  hours), 
teaching  methods  as  applied  to  some  special  subject  (maximum  credit  of  3  hours),  and 
secondary  education  (2  hours).  Candidates  with  at  least  one  year's  successful  expe- 
rience may  be  regarded  as  partially  satisfying  the  requirement  of  practice  teaching. 

The  university  is  authorized  to  recommend  candidates  for  certification  to  the  county 
and  city  boards  of  education. 

<H)LO&ADO  AGBICTJLTir&AL  COLLXGX. 

AQBIOTTLTTrBS. 

Nature  and  9eope, — ^The  regular  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture  provides  for 
considerable  elective  work,  and  students  desiring  to  become  teachers  are  expected  to 
elect  a  minimum  of  16  hours'  work  in  education.  The  students  preparing  to  teach 
select  a  major  option  in  some  agricultural  department  after  the  manner  of  regular 
students.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  alike  for  all  options.  The  distribution 
of  the  work  for  the  whole  curriculum  (agronomy  option),  exclusive  of  military  training, 
is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  49  hours;  science,  57  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24 
hoars;  psychology  and  education,  16  hours;  elective,  8  hours;  total,  154  hours. 

The  educational  courses  recommended  to  meet  the  requirements  for  State  certifica- 
tion are:  Psychology,  5  hours;  history  of  education,  5  hours;  classroom  management 
and  observation  in  teaching,  8  hours;  and  practice  teaching  in  agriculture,  3  hours. 
Other  courses  are  open  for  election.  The  practice  work  consists  of  from  3  to  5  hours 
a  week  for  12  weeks  of  actual  teaching  in  the  school  of  secondary  agriculture  main- 
tained by  the  college. 

Reqwrementi  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
ccdlegiate  work  (80  per  cent  grade) .    No  occupational  experience  is  required . 

StudenU, — ^Ten  men  and  three  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  work  in 
teacher  training.  Fifteen  students  graduated  with  this  special  training  in  1916.  Five 
of  these  are  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  supervision  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

Inetnuton, — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education. 

BOm  SOOVOMZOB. 

Nature  and  eeope, — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  follow  the  curriculum  in 
domestic  science  or  domestic  art  and  elect  the  necessary  professional  courses  in  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  The  first  two  years'  work  in 
these  two  curricula  is  uniform  and  embraces  work  in  both  domestic  science  and 
domosric  art.    The  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is 
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as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  34  hoors;  science,  46  hours;  cultural  subjects; 
45  hours;  psychology  and  education,  16  hours;  elective,  13  hours;  total,  154  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  listed  under  agriculture,  except  that  the 
observation  and  practice  work  pertains  to  home  economics.  The  practice  teaching 
is  performed  in  the  secondary  school  of  domestic  science  and  is  the  same  in  extent  as 
for  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  regiMtration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — ^Fifty  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  professional  training  in  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  two  curricula  in  home  economics.  Thirty  graduated  in 
1916,  of  whom  20  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  home  economics. 

Instructors. — ^Five  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education  for 
students  of  the  home  economics  curricula. 

TBADS8  AJTD  ZVDU8TBIIS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  teacher-training  curriculum  in  mechanic  arts,  like  those 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  is  a  modification  of  the  r^vlar  four-year  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  opportimity  for  election  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  makes  it  possible  to  include  the  required  amount  of  profes- 
sional work  in  education  to  qualify  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate.  The  required 
subjects  in  the  mechanical  engineering  curriculum  embrace  a  few  that  are  not  neces- 
sary in  a  manual  arts  curriculum  for  teachers.  Provision  probably  may  be  made  to 
substitute  other  courses  for  these.  The  complete  curriculimi,  including  professional 
courses  in  education  and  excluding  military  drill,  embraces  the  following:  Technical 
manual  arts,  77  hours:  science,  20  hours;  cultural  subjects,  30  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  16  hours;  elective,  11  hours;  total,  154  hours. 

The  professional  courses  in  education  are  the  same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that 
the  observation  and  practice  work  pertains  to  manual  arts,  and  is  provided  by  the 
secondary  school  of  mechanic  arts. 

Requirernents  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture.  • 

Students.— Five  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  teacher  training  in  mechanic 
arts.  Two  were  graduated  in  1916,  both  of  whom  a^  now  engaged  in  teaching  or 
supervision  of  industrial  work  in  the  schools. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  connection  with 
the  mechanic  arts  curriculum. 

OSVEBAL  &E1IABKB. 

Certification. — ^The  instruction  provided  by  the  college  in  training  teachers  satisfies 
the  State  certification  law  which  requires  ''professional  training  equivalent  to  at 
least  one-sixth  of  a  standard  four  years'  college  course  in  at  least  three  of  the  following 
groups  of  subjects,  one  of  which  shall  be  practice  teaching,  to  wit: 

''1.  General  educational  psychology. 

''2.  History  of  education. 

''3.  Science  and  principles  of  education. 

''4.  Practice  teaching  and  special  methods. 

''5.  Organization  and  management  of  schools. 

'*6.  Philosophy,  sociology,  and  anthropology. 

"State  diplomas  granted  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  entitle  ,the  holders  thereof 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county,  dty,  town  or  district  in  the  State  without 
the  necessity  of  any  other  examination  for  the  period  of  five  yean,  unless  sooner  re- 
voked by  the  State  board  of  education." 

The  diplomas  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  later  may  be  made  a 
life  certificate. 
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coNinECTicTrr  agbicultusaIi  coluqe. 

AOBIOTJIiTTrBS. 

Nature  and  scope. — In  1916-17  a  teacher-txaiiiing  cuiriculum  is  being  offered  for 
the  fint  time.  Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  follow  the  regular  four-year 
caniculum,  electing  a  major  option  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Each  option 
afifoids  enough  elective  credit  to  enable  students  to  carry  12  credit  hours  in  education, 
^h  such  courses  included,  the  distribution  of  work  in  the  horticulture  option, 
exdosive  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  52 
bours;  science,  47  hours;  cultural  subjects,  37  hours;  education,  12  hours;  elective,  1 
hoar;  total,  149  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  philosophy  of 
edacation,  3  hours;  principles  of  teaching,  3  hours;  teaching  of  agriculture,  .3  hours. 
Pnctice  teaching  forms  a  part  of  the  last-named  course.  The  practice  work  is  afforded 
by  the  "school  of  agriculture,''  which  offers  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture. 

ReqwremerUa  for  registration. — ^Four  years  of  highnschool  work  and  three  years  of 
collegiate  work.    Three  months  of  practical  farm  experience. 

Students. — Twenty-four  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  professional  educa- 
tioul  work.  Since  this  is  the  first  year  that;  this  curriculum  has  been  offered,  no 
students  have  graduated.  Two  of  the  1916  graduates  in  the  regular  curriculum  are 
DOW  eitgaged  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

hutrufiors. — One  instructor  provides  the  professional  training  in  agricultural 

education. 

BOMZ  soovomos. 

Nature  and  aoope. — Teacher  training  in  home  economics  also  is  being  offered  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  The  regular  four-year  curriculum,  which  comprises  both 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  includes  14  hours  in  education.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  eco- 
nomics (including  19}  hours  in  agricultural  courses),  55  hours;  science,  48}  hours; 
cuhural  subjects,  31  hours;  education,  14  hours;  elective,  11  hoiun;  total,  159}  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  philosophy  of  education,  3  hours;  principles  of 
teaching,  3  hours;  teaching  home  economics,  8  hours.  The  last-named  course  includes 
pnctice  teaching  in  the  ''school  of  home  economics,"  which  includes  work  of  a  sec- 
Adarygiade. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Four  years  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of  col- 
legiate work. 

Students. — Since  the  foiur-year  curriculiun  in  home  economics  has  been  introduced 
)iut  recently,  no  students  have  reached  the  junior  year,  when  they  would  be  eligible 
forregiBtratian  for  the  work  in  teacher-training. 

hstnietors. — Two  instructors  will  provide  the  professional  training  for  the  training 
^  teachers  in  home  economics. 

TBADS8  AHD  ZVDVSTRZBS. 

No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  manual  arts,  but 
ctodents  in  the  regular  mechanic-arts  curxiculimi  may  elect  nine  hours'  work  in  educa- 
tion.   No  course  in  special  methods,  however,  is  provided. 


OertifaUion. — ^No  definite  cooperative  relations  in  regard  to  the  certification  of 
^c^ers  exist  between  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  college.  Teachers  are 
^i^S^ed  by  the  local  communities  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  college. 
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BXIAWABS  COLLBGX. 


No  special  training  curricula  in  either  agriciiltuie,  home  economics,  or  trades  ainl 
industries  are  o£fered.  Plans  are  being  made  to  offer  an  agricuHural  teacher-training 
curriculum  during  the  summer  session. 

CertifieaUon. — ^TJnder  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  educatioD  certificates  are  iasued, 
without  examination,  to  graduates  of  colleges  on  an  approved  list 

uinvxBsiTT  ov  noxmA. 

AOBICXTLTUBS. 

Nature  and  9cope. — ^The  college  of  agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  teachers'  college; 
offers  a  major  option  in  agricultiunl  education.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the 
same  as  in  other  agricultural  options.  The  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive 
of  military  training,  is  distributed  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  34  hours; 
science,  31  hoiun;  cultural  subjects,  17  hours;  psychology  and  education,  24  hours; 
elective,  22  hours;  total,  128  hours. 

The  educational  courses  available  include  methods  of  teaching  agriciilture,  1  hour; 
extension  teaching,  2  hours;  psychology,  3  hours;  general  methods,  3  hours;  history 
of  education,  3  hoiuv;  secondary  education,  3  hours;  principles  and  philosophy  of 
education,  3  hours;  child  study,  3  hours;  practice  teaching,  3  hours.  The  practice 
high  school,  which  forms  a  part  of  teachers'  college,  offers  facilities  for  practice 
teaching. 

The  teachers'  coUege  also  offers  a  four-year  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  agriculture  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education.  This 
curriculimi  provides  instruction  in  academic  and  educational  courses  and,  during  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  provides  for  elective  work  in  agricultm^  or  other 
special  subjects  in  which  teaching  preparation  may  be  desired.  The  content  of  the 
curriculum  is  about  the  same  as  described  above,  except  that  at  least  three  hours'  work 
in  a  foreign  language  is  required. 

RequiremenU  for  registration  (agriculture)  curnculum. — Sixteen  units  of  high-echool 
work  and  two  years  of  collegiate  work. 

Students. — Only  one  student  is  registered  in  191^17  for  the  agricultural-education 
option.  None  graduated  in  1916.  No  information  was  supplied  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  students  graduated  or  registered  in  the  agricultintd  option  of  the  educa- 
tional curriculum. 

Instructors. — Four  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education. 

BOMZ  SOOVOMZOS. 

The  institution  offers  no  curriculimi  in  home  economics. 

TBADS8  AJTD  nrDXTBTBIBS. 

Although  the  institution  does  not  claim  to  offer  a  special  curriculum  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries,  an  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  four-year 
ciuriculum  in  education  to  elect  manual-arts  courses,  many  of  which  are  available 
and  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 


Certification. — "Graduates  of  teacher  college  are  granted  State  certificates  without 
further  examination — provided  that  one-fifth  of  their  work  has  been  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional training;  and  provided  further,  that  diuing  each  of  the  last  two  years  of 
their  course  they  make  a  general  average  of  85  in  all  subjects  and  do  not  fall  below  75 
in  any  subject.  These  State  certificates  are  converted  into  life  certificates  in  the 
usual  way." 
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mnvMBsm  of  gxobgia  Ain>  osobgxa  state  colxjbgx  of 

AGBICULTUBE. 
AOBIOTJLT  UHS. 

Nmiun  and  toape.— The  regular  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor'a 
degree  providee  for  sufficient  elective  work  to  enable  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  to  carry  the  necessary  professional  couises  in  education  to  qualify  for  the 
teachen'  profeanonal  license.  The  educational  courses  are  given  in  the  Peabody 
Schocd  of  Education.  Students  preparing  to  teach  carry  the  same  required  work 
as  other  agricultural  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junicnr  year  they  are  required 
to  select  a  major  option  consisting  of  24  hoius'  work  in  a  single  department  and  two 
minor  opdons  of  12  hours  each  from  restricted  groups  of  subjects.  The  remaining 
24  houzB  are  for  free  elective  counes,  assuming  that  the  elective  work  is  taken  in 
education.  The  complete  curriculum  comprises  the  following:  Technical  agricul- 
ture, 60  hours;  science,  42  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  psychology  and  edu- 
cation, 24  hours;  total.  150  hours. 

The  professional  courses  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  are: 
Elanentary  psychology,  4  hours;  educational  psychology,  2  hoius;  history  of  edu- 
cation, 6  hours;  principles  of  rural  life  and  education,  4  hours;  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, 2  hours;  philosophy  of  education,  3  hours;  administration  of  education  in 
a  democracy,  3  hours.  The  two  courses  in  psychology  are  prerequisite  to  the  courses. 
in  education.  Provision  is  made  for  observation  and  teaching  in  the  high  school  of 
Athens,  with  visits  to  other  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Requinmentt  for  registration. — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years 
of  coU^jate  work. 

Students. — ^Thirty  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  teacher-training 
curricalnm.  Six  students  who  carried  courses  in  education  graduated  in  1916.  All 
of  these  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

Instructors, — Five  instructors  provide  the  jirofesBional  training  in  education. 


The  institution  offers  no  curricula  pertaining  to  either  home  economics  or  trades 
and  industzies. 

Certification. — ''A  graduate  of  an  approved  (14-unit)  coll^^e  who  has  included  in 
his  college  courses  three  courses  in  education  of  three  hours  each  throughout  a  col- 
lege year  or  the  equivalent  (18  semester  hours)  will  be  eligible  for  a  professional 
license  good  for  three  years  in  any  grade  of  educational  work  and  renewable  there- 
after indefinitely,  the  renewal  based  on  successful  experience  and  an  examination 
on  the  State  leading  course  for  the  year.*' 

TnnvsssiTT  of  idaho. 
Aomzcnn«TVBx. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  take  the  regular  four-year 
cmxiculam  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  elect  tiie  necessary  work  (16  hours) 
in  education  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification.  Four  major  options  are 
available  in  the  four-year  curriculum,  specialization  commencing  with  the  junior 
year.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  in  the  fturm-crope  option,  exclusive  of  military 
training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  60  hours;  science,  43  hours;  cultural 
subjecte,  10  hours;  psychology  and  education,  16  hours;  elective,  6  hours;  total,  134 
houiB. 

Many  educatlaoal  couises  are  available,  but  the  following  are  usually  lecom- 
mended:  Social  and  moral  education,  3  hours;  history  of  modem  education,  3 
boon;  principles  of  teaching,  3  hours;  schoolroom  management,  2  hours;  methods 
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of  teaching  agriculture,  3  houn;  obeervBtion  and  teaching,  2  hours.  Obflervation 
and  practice  teaching  conaiflts  of  one  semester's  work  in  the  local  public  schools. 

Requirements  far  regietration. — ^Flfteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.  At  least  one  summer's  work  on  an  approved  farm  required  for 
graduation. 

Students. — ^Ten  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  professional  work  in  education 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  curriculum.  Six  students  with  professional 
instruction  graduated  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  super- 
vision of  agriculture  in  the  schools.  Two  1916  agricultural  graduates  without  pro- 
fessional training  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervisory  work. 

Instructors. — Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education. 

BOm  S00V0MZ08. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  curricttlimi  in  home  economics  affords 
opportunity  for  students  preparing  to  teach  to  carry  as  electives  the  professional 
courses  in  education  necessary  for  certification.  The  work  in  such  a  schedule,  ex- 
cluding physical  training,  would  consist  of  technical  home  economics,  37  hours; 
science,  27  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  education,  16  hours;  elective,  20  hours; 
total,  124  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  listed  under  agriculture,  except  that  the 
courses  in  methods  and  practice  teaching  relate  to  home  economics. 

Requirements  far  reqistration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  three  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^Five  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  professional  courses  in 
education.  Five  were  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

Instnictors. — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education  to 
students  in  home  economics. 

TSADS8  AJTD  ZVDITSTBZXS. 

No  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  trades  and  industries  is  offered  at 

the  present  time. 

oxnBAz.  mnfABira. 

Certification. — *^No  one  may  legally  teach  in  the  schools  of  Idaho  without  a  proper 
certificate.  Students  who  complete  the  curriculum  in  education,  on  recommendi^ 
tion  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  receive  from  the  State  board  of  education  a  State 
certificate,  which  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

''A  student  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  university  work,  including 
10  credits  in  the  department  of  education,  may  be  recommended  to  the  State  board 
of  education  for  a  provisional  teacher's  certificate,  which  is  good  for  two  years. 

'^The  State  board  may  issue  specialists'  State  certificates  to  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects, as  manual  training,  etc.,  but  an  applicant  must  have  completed  at  least  a  two- 
year  course  in  his  specialty  and  must  have  academic  preparation  equal  or  superior 
to  graduation  from  an  approved  hi^^  school. " 

UMiVK&SITT  OF  ILLINOIS. 
AO&ICtrLTXrBS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  cumculum  pennitB  of  eUctive  week 
sufficient  to  cany  the  necessary  work  in  education  to  meet  the  lequirementB  lor 
certification.  The  institution,  however,  recommends  groups  of  courses  from  which  a 
satisfactory  schedule  may  be  prepared.  In  either  case  the  distribution  of  the  woiky 
excluave  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture, 
^9  hours;  science,  82  hours;  cultural  subjects,  20  hours;  education,  12  hours;  total, 
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123  boon.  The  regalar  four-year  curriculum  requires  59  hours  in  agriculture,  50  in 
DODagricultuie,  and  14  free  elective.  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
wcA  in  science  may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  cultural  subjects. 

The  educational  courses  required  for  recommendation  for  county  certification  are: 
IntiodactLon  to  education,  4  hours;  principles  of  highnschool  education,  3  hours; 
pnnciplee  and  methods  of  highnschool  agriculture,  5  hours.  Many  other  education 
counes,  including  history  of  education,  vocfttional  education,  principles  of  education, 
educational  psychology,  and  educational  administration,  are  available.  Practice 
leaching  is  not  required,  but  is  available  ''through  cooperation  with  the  local  high 
echod." 

RequnremenU  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  at  least  two 
yean  of  coUegiate  work. 

StudenU. — ^Thirty  men  and  two  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  professional 
tiaini^g  courses.  Thirty-seven  students,  with  professional  training,  were  graduated 
in  1916.  Twenty-six  of  these  are  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  supervision  of 
agriculture  in  the  schools.  Eight  regular  1916  graduates  in  agriculture  are  also 
engaged  in  such  work. 

InUrueiort. — ^At  least  two  instructors  contribute  to  the  professional  training  of 
agncultural  teachers. 

BOMB  xoovomos. 

The  regular  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  requires  in  addition  to  ph>BicaI 
training  29  hours  of  technical  home  economics  (including  art  and  design) ;  30  hours  of 
science;  31  hours  of  cultural  subjects;  and  37  hours  of  elective  work.  Abundant 
opportonity,  therefore,  is  offered  for  professional  training  in  education.  The  insti- 
tntioii  presents  a  suggested  curriculum  including  the  following:  Technical  home 
economics  (including  art  and  design),  38  hours;  science,  25  hours;  cultural  subjects, 
38  hours;  education,  10  hours;  elective,  16  hours;  total,  127  hours. 

The  institution's  educational  courses  include  introduction  to  education,  4  hours; 
technique  of  teaching,  3  hours;  teachers'  course  in  home  economics,  3  hours.  Prac- 
tice teaching  is  not  required,  but  is  available  ''through  cooperation  with  the  local 
hig^i  school." 

Reqwrements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  three  years  of 
collegiate  W(»rk. 

Students. — Seventy-eight  women  are  registered  for  professional  training  in  1916-17. 
Thirty-six  students  with  professionai  training  graduated  in  1916.  Thirty  of  these  are 
now  engaged  either  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

Instructors. — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  for  home  economics 
students. 

TRADXB  AHB  ZVDXrSTBZXB.  * 

The  institation  offers  no  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  trades  and  Indus- 
tdes  except  during  the  summer  session  when  several  manual  training  courses  are 
offered,  including  industrial  education,  2}  hours;  woodworking,  3  hours;  drafting, 
4  hours;  descriptive  geometry,  4  hours;  pattern  shop,  3  hours;  art  metal  work,  2} 
hofUB;  jewelry,  2i  hours. 


Oert^ieation. — ^The  univeraity  committee  on  appointment  of  teachers  recommends 
qualified  graduates  for  positions  as  teachers  or  supervisors  in  public  schools  and  tech* 
nical  sdux^  in  response  to  requests  from  school  authorities.  The  requirements  for 
leoommeadatitni,  briefly  stated,  aze  (a)  an  average  grade  of  85  per  cent  in  the  courses 
oooatitutiQg  the  major  subject  or  the  principal  subject  which  the  candidate  wishes 
to  teach;  (b)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  educational  courses:  Intro- 
dodioii  to  ^duoMms^  4  houzs;  observation  and  technics  of  teaching,  8  hours. 
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County  high-flchool  certificates  are  granted  upon  examination  by  county  eupes^ 
intendents  and  State  hig}&-echool  certlficateB  upon  examination  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. The  new  certification  law  providea  lor  certification  without  examination 
as  here  stated:  ''At  the  option  of  the  county  superintendent,  a  high-school  certificate 
may  be  issued  without  examination  to  graduates  of  a  recognized  normal  school,  college^ 
or  university  who  present  within  three  yean  after  graduation  certified  credits  in 
English,  pedagogy,  and  six  high-school  subjects  (chosen  from  a  list  published  by 
the  examining  board)  and  accompanied  by  faculty  recommendations  of  ability  to 
teach  in  the  school.'*    (Section  6.) 

FUBmnt   UNIVEKHITI. 
AOBIOTJLT  U  Its. 

Nature  and  tcope. — ^Agricultural  education  constitutes  one  of  the  major  options 
of  the  regular  four-year  agricultural  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Except  for  one  course  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  alike  for  all  major  options. 
The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  drill,  is  as  follows:  Technical 
agriculture,  77  hours;  science,  42  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  psjrchology  and 
education,  20  hours;  total,  1^  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  general  and  educational  psychology,  6  hours; 
history  and  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  principles  and  methods  of  teaching, 
3  hours,  and  additional  observation  assignments;  school  organization  and  school 
management,  3  hours.  The  last-mentioned  course  includes  special  methods  in 
agriculture  with  practice  teaching.  *  'The  practice  teaching  consists  of  two  hours* 
actual  teaching  experience  per  week  for  eight  weeks,  each  semester,  making  a  total 
of  32  hours  teaching  time.  Each  student  has  complete  chaige  of  his  class  and  is 
responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  the  local  schools  and  to  the  supervisorin  chaige." 
Among  the  science  courses  is  one  in  entomology,  especially  adapted  for  teachers. 
'  RequiremenU  for  registration, — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

iStudlmte.— Thirty-five  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
option.  Eighteen  graduated  from  this  option  in  1916.  Twelve  of  these  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  or  supervisory  work.  Two  graduates  from  other  options  are 
also  engaged  in  school  work. 

InstructoTB, — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  education. 

HOICX  XCOVOMZOS. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  take  the  home  economics  option 
of  the  general  science  curriculum.  This  option  includes  the  necessaiy  professional 
courses  to*  meet  the  requirements  of  certification.  The  distribution  of  the  work, 
exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  as  foUows:  Technical  home  economics,  including 
drawing,  40  hoilrs;  science,  30  hours;  cultural  subjects,  66  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  20  hours;  total,  156  hours. 

The  profeesional  training  is  the  same  as  indicated  under  agriculture,  except  that 
the  work  in  methods,  observation,  and  practice  relate  to  home  economics. 

Reqidrements  for  registratian, — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  at  least  one 
year  of  collegiate  work. 

Sttuknts. — ^For  the  home  economics  option^  including  education,  161  students  are 
registered  in  1916-17;  27  graduated  in  1916;  20  of  these  are  now  enm^d  in  the  teach- 
ing or  supervision  of  school  work. 

Instructors. — ^Four  instructors  provide  the  professional  tnining  for  home  eoonomioi 
teachers. 
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No  cumcuium  is  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries, 
eicept  dunng  the  summer  sesnon.    Stodents  in  ^e  general  science  curriculum  ' 
may  select  the  teacher-tndning  option  and  elect  courses  in  practical  mechanics. 


CertiJUation. — "The  work  of  the  department  of  education  has  been  regularly 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  Purdue  Univeraity  has  been  accredited 
as  a  standard  college  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
school  law  of  1907." 

IOWA    STATI    COUBOX    OF    AOBICtTLTUSX    AND    MXCBANIO    ABT8. 

AOBIOTrLTTTRB. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  currictdum  in  agriculture,  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  offers  a  major  option  in  agricultural  education.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  is  the  same  as  for  other  options.  The  curriculum  embraces  the  following: 
Tedmical  agriculture,  40  hours;  science,  30  hours;  cultural  subjects,  20  hours; 
psychology  and  education,  20  hours;  elective,  30  hours;  total,  140  hours.  "Of  the 
elective  work  it  is  customary  to  require  about  20  hours  in  agriculture." 

The  professional  courses  required  are:  Psychology,  3  hours;  educational  psychology, 
3  hours;  methods  of  teaching  (technique  of  recitation),  2  hours;  principles  of  educa- 
tion, 2  hours;  spedal  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  and  practice  teaching,  6  hours. 
Hie  remaining  four  hours'  work  may  be  selected  from  the  other  listed  courses  in 
education,  such  as  educational  history,  2  or  4  hours;  development  of  the  industrial 
hi^  school,  2  hours;  l&e  present-day  high  school,  2  hours;  school  administration  and 
saperviaon,  2  or  4  hours.  ''Each  student  must  teach  at  least  36  lessons,  equaling 
one  lesson  per  week  throughout  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  lessons 
are  taught  consecutively  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
An  teaching  is  under  careful  supervision  and  direction.  It  is  preceded  by  a  definite 
plan  and  foUowed  by  criticisms." 

RequiremenU  for  regiiiration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
coilegtate  work.    Six  months  of  practical  farm  experience  is  required  for  graduation. 

Stiidtnls, — Twenty  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
option.  Eleven  graduated  from  this  option  in  1916.  All  of  these  are  now  engaged 
in  sdiool  work.  Two  1916  graduates  from  other  options  are  also  engaged  in  school 
work. 

ififffmcfon . — ^Tbree  instructors  provide  the  professional  tndning  for  agricultural 
teachen.    ''AU  have  had  extended  public-school  experience  and  special  training.^* 

BOICX  XC0V0MI08. 

Nature  and  scope, — ^The  teachers'  curriculum  in  home  economics  f611owB  the  same 
genenl  plan  as  that  in  agriculture,  including  technical  home  economics,  40  hours; 
science,  40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  20  hours;  psychology  and  education,  20  hours; 
elective,  20  houn;  total,  140  hours. 

"The  general  plan  of  the  work  in  education  is  the  same  as  described  for  agriculture. 
The  amount  of  piactlce  teaching  is  just  a  little  less  this  year  because  of  limited 
iMalitiee.  We  hope  to  bring  the  practice  teaching  up,  however,  to  a  fiiiT^iiniim  of  36 
actual  periods.'^ 

i. — ^Fifteen  high-school  units  and  one  year  of  collegiate 


Students.'-On.e  hundred  home  economics  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the 
professioiial  work  in  education.  Seventy-five  graduated  with  professional  training 
in  1916.    Sixty-seven  of  these  axe  now  engaged  in  school  work. 

3766*— 17 i 
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Instructor$. — Six  instructors  provide  the  profeanonal  tnuning  for  home  economics 
teachers.    ''AH  have  had  public  school  experience  and  special  tnuning." 

TEADZB  AHB  OrDXniTXXSS. 

The  teacher  training  curriculum  for  trades  and  indiistries  is  just  in  the  procesB  of 
development,  so  that  a  definite  statement  concerning  its  scope  can  not  be  given  at 
the  present  time. 

''We  are  planning  now  to  have  evening  schools  established  in  three  or  four  different 
points  in  the  State,  naturally  in  the  larger  industrial  centers.  At  these  points  tiaining 
will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Trade  mathematics,  trade  drawing,  English, 
civics,  industrial  education,  practice  teaching,  and  class  management,  and  possibly 
physiology  and  hygiene.  Men  admitted  to  these  courses  will  be  experienced  trades- 
men who  desire  to  teach." 


"Two  new  teacher  courses  will  appear  in  the  1917-18  catalogue:  (1)  A  course  in 
agriculture  and  manual  training,  and  (2)  a  course  in  home  economics  and  agriculture. 
These  wiU  be  helpful  in  preparing  for  consolidated  schools  and  for  the  smaller  towns. ' ' 

Certiji/xjlion. — "  In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the  thirty-first  general  assem- 
bly, the  State  board  of  educational  examiners  wiU  grant  five-year  first-grade  State 
certificates  to  graduates  of  the  Iowa  State  College  who  have  completed  the  following 
work: 

1.  "  Psychology,  6  semester  hours. 

2.  "Education,  14  semester  hours. 

fa)  "Principles  and  science  of  education.    Limited  to  8  semester  hours. 

(b)  "History  of  education.    Limited  to  8  semester  hours. 

(c)  "General  and  special  methods  of  teaching.    Limited  to  4  semester  hours. 

Two  hours  of  general  methods  must  be  taken  in  the  department  of 
education. 

(d)  "Electives,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  of  agricultural 

education. 

"The  first-grade  certificate  is  subject  to  renewal  and  life  validation." 

KANSAS  STATI  AOBICtrLTUBAL  COUBOX. 

AGRXCULTTTBX. 

NaJtwrt  and  scope. — ^This  institution  has  recently  modified  its  curricula  and  changed 
from  the  three-term  plan  to  the  semester  basis.  ' '  By  the  selection  of  proper  electives 
in  the  department  of  education,  the  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture  may  not  only 
lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time  qualify 
the  student  for  the  three-year  Kansas  State  teacher's  certificate,  renewable  for  life 
and  valid  in  any  high  school  or  any  public  school  in  the  State.  A  student  desiring 
to  qualify  for  teaching  should  begin  his  professional  preparation  by  electing  psychology, 
first  semester,  junior  year.  A  total  of  18  semester  credits  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion is  required  for  this  certificate."  The  distribution  of  the  work,  with  education 
included,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  55  hours;  science,  43  hours;  cultural 
subjects  (social  science),  12  hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  hours;  elective,  4 
hours;  total,  132  hours. 

The  required  work  in  education  includes  the  following  three-hour  courses:  Psy- 
chology, educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  educational  administration, 
agricultural  education,  and  practice  teaching.  In  the  practice  teaching  course 
"approved  students  are  put  in  charge  of  regular  classes  in  the  'school  of  agriculture.' 
The  work  is  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  department  of  education  and  by  the 
regular  class  teacher.  Both  teachers  criticize  lesson  plans  and  presentation.  Students 
do  practice  teaching  in  the  subjects  which  they  expect  to  teach  as  far  as  dicum* 
stances  permit.^ 


>i 
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RequfktmenU  for  regiatiraiiUm, — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-echool  work  and  two  years  of 
coOe^tB  work.    Six  months'  approved  farm  experience  required  for -graduation. 

Students. — ^Forty  men  are  registered  in  1916  for  special  tzaining  in  agricultural 
educatian.  Twenty  graduated  with  State  certificates  in  1916.  All  of  these  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising.  Seventeen  of  the  1916  graduates  from  the  regular 
cuiriculum  are  also  engaged  in  school  work. 

Lutnuton. — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  special  training  for  agricultural  teachers. 

HOXX  xoovoiacB. 

Nature  and  msape, — ^The  regular  four-year  curriculum,  which  combines  household 
art  and  household  science,  provides  for  sufficient  elective  work  to  include  all  the 
educational  work  required  for  the  Staite  teacher's  certificate.  The  distribution  of 
the  work,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics 
(including  art  design,  drawing,  gardening,  etc.),  40  hoiun;  science,  33  hours;  cultural 
subjecta,  34  hours;  psychology  &nd  education,  18  hours;  elective,  9  hours;  total,  134 

hoOIB. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3  hours;  educational  x)6ychology,  3 
hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours;  educational  administration,  3  hours;  home 
economics  education,  2  hours;  methods  in  teaching  home  economics,  2  hours;  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching,  2  hours.  The  course  in  methods  ''discusses  the  place  of 
home  economics  in  modem  education  and  the  aims  and  phases  of  work  in  the  various 
types  of  schools.  The  organization,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  supervision  of 
such  departments  are  also  treated." 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
ooUegiate  work. 

Students. — ^For  the  educational  work  in  home  economics  185  woman  are  registered. 
The  graduates  with  certificates  in  1916  numbered  ijOl;  70  of  these  are  now  engaged' in 
teaching  or  supervising  school  work. 

Instructors. — ^Four  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  for  home  economics 
teachers. 

TSADBB  AHB  nrDTTSTBIBS. 

No  separate  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  trades  and  indus- 
tries, "but  18  hours  of  education  provide  prospective  teachers  with  valid  certificates 
for  use  in  this  field." 


Certification, — "  A  minimum  of  27  credit  hours  (18  semester  hours)  is  required  in 
this  department  (education)  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate." 

STATE  UKIVXBSITT  OF  KBNTUGKT. 

AoazoirLTirBX. 

Nature  and  scope.— The  regular  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
degree  pennits  of  sufficient  elective  work  to  carry  the  educational  courses  necessary 
to  qualLEy  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate.  Beginning  with  the  junior  year,  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  specialize  In  a  major  subject.  A  large  part  of  the  work  during 
the  last  two  yean  is  elective.  Assuming  that  a  student  specializes  in  agronomy 
and  carries  the  required  work  for  a  major  in  that  subject  and  that  in  addition  he  elects 
the  necessary  amount  of  work  in  education  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification, 
the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical 
trainiDg,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  agricultiu*e,  61  hours;  science,  40  hours; 
cultural  subjects,  13  hours;  education,  16  hours;  total,  130  hours. 

The  more  important  educational  courses  available  are:  Agricultural  education,  3 
hours;  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  education,  3  hours;  psychology,  6 
bours;  educational  psycholo^,  3  hours;  methods  and  aims  of  study,  3  hours;  prin- 
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dples  of  education,  3  boon;  tedmiqne  of  Urhing,  3  boon;  lustory  of  education,  3  or 
6  houra;  and  prindplee  of  secondary  education,  3  houn.  The  ooune  in  tedmique 
indudee  "a  diflcurauig  of  metliod  with  obeervatkm  and  i^actice  teaching."  The 
coune  in  agricultoial  education  conafltB  of  "lectum,  aaoigned  reading,  reports,  and 
diecunionB  on  the  prindplee  underlying  the  orgmiimtion  and  teaching  of  agricultuie 
in  elementary  and  high  schoob." 

Requinmenta  for  reyiifrattem. — ^Fifteen  units  of  higli-ediod  work  and  two  yean  of 
collegiate  work. 

Student$. — Seven  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  special  work  in  agricultural 
education.  One  graduated  in  1916.  Four  of  the  1916  graduates  without  special  train- 
ing are  now  engaged  in  teadiing  or  supervising. 

Insirueiors. — At  least  two  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  for  agricul- 
tuial  teach^ns. 


Nature  and  90ope. — ^Two  four-3rear  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  are 
offered.  One  of  these  off^ns  major  work  in  food  and  nutrition  and  the  other  in  textiles 
and  clothing.  Either  one  includes  enou^  work  in  psychology  and  education  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  ccsrtification.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whde  curric- 
ulum, exdusive  of  physical  truning,  is  as  foHows:  Technical  home  economics,  51 
hours;  sdence,  32  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  education,  16  hours;  elective, 
11  houn;  total,  134  houn. 

The  required  educational  courses  are:  I^ychdogy,  6  houn;  prindples  of  education, 
3  houn;  technique  of  teaching  (practice),  3  houn;  methods  of  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics, 4  houn.  The  practice  work  is  described  ta  foUows:  *' Students  required  to 
teach  one  afternoon  a  week  in  senior  year.  A  course  of  study  and  lesson  plans  must 
be  submitted  as  frequentiy  as  possible.  Home  economics  teachen  observe  the  stu- 
dents; reports  are  sent  in  by  offidab  of  the  schod;  and  the  home  economics  college 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  student's  teadiing.  The  classes  tau^t  are  in  high  schools 
in  near-by  towns,  in  county  high  schools,  two-room  rural  schools,  hig^  schools 
and  dementary  sdiools  of  Lexington.  Observations  one  day  a  week  in  local  or 
near-by  schools  are  made  and  reported  on." 

Re^itemtnlU  for  rvgitfrolMm. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-schod  work  and  two  years  d 
collegiate  work. 

StudtnU, — Seven  women  are  registered  in  1916-17.  No  students  graduated  with 
professional  training  in  1916. 

jYutrvcfon. — ^Three  instructon  provide  the  special  training  for  home  economics 
teachen. 

TSADX8  ASB  XXDJSVn 


No  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  training  d  teachen  in  trades  and  industries. 


CM/Soa(iem. — k  bachdor's  degree  in  education,  ''with  the  approval  d  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  entities  the  hddor  to  teach  in  any  d  the  common 
schools  and  hig^  schools  d  the  Commonwealth  without  further  examination  during 
life  or  good  behavior." 

LOUISIAKA  STATI  U1IIVSB8ITT  AHD  AOBICtrLTUBAL  AND  MBCHAHIGAL 

COLLXQX. 

Aeuoin.Tiymx. 

Nature  and  acope, — ^The  college  of  agriculture,  through  cooperation  with  the  teachen 
coU^e,  offera  a  teachen*  course  in  agriculture.  The  distribution  d  the  work  is  as 
follows:  Technical  agriculture,  43  houn;  sdence,  32  houn;  cultural  subjects,  12 
houn;  psychdpgy  and  education,  18  houn;  dective,  31  houn;  total,  136  houn. 
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Hie  preBciibed  educatumal  counes  aro  as  fdlows:  Educational  peychology,  6  houra; 
lufllory  of  education,  3  boon;  secondary  education,  6  houn;  practice  teaching,  3 
hooiB.  There  la  no  couiBe  in  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  except  a  three-hour 
ooone  in  the  eleibents  of  horticulture  for  teachers.  This  pertains  especially  to  nature 
study  and  school  gardening.  The  university  maintains  a  demonstration  high  school 
where  opportunity  is  affordsd  for  practice  teaching  and  observation. 

JSsgtttmnenti  Jm  reqixMiMnk, — Fourteen  highrschool  units  and  two  years  of  colle- 
giate work. 

i9fi«i(mtt. — ^"It  is  seldom  that  a  student  regiirters  in  this  course.  The  average  boy, 
no  matter  from  where  he  may  come,  on  entering  college  has  no  more  idea  of  teaching 
than  of  flpiouting  nidngs.  The  reason  is  plain— a  teacher  may  work  always  and  never 
get  a  salary  worth  while.  The  field  does  not  promise  enough.  A  number  of  grad- 
uates &11  into  teaching  because  at  the  time  it  offers  a  little  more  ready  money  than 
anything  else  in  sight.  It  is  seldom  that  the  work  is  selected  as  a  life  career.' '  Nine 
1916  graduates  from  the  regular  four^yeai  college  course  are  now  engaged  in  teaching 
agiiculture. 

Imtnuton. — Two  instructorB  provide  the  special  training  in  education. 

HOU  xcovoMicni. 

Nature  and  teope, — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  elect  home  economics  as  their 
special  subject  in  the  arts  and  science  curriculum  and  elect  sufficient  work  in  edu- 
caticm  to  meet  the  requirements  for  recommendation  by  teachers  college.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  such  a  curriculum  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home 
ecosuHuics,  30  hours;  science,  24  hours;  cultural  subjects,  36  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  20  hours;  elective,  36  hours,  total  136  hours. 

The  prescribed  educational  courses  are  as  follows:  Educational  psychology,  6  hours; 
history  of  modem  education,  3  hours;  secondary  education,  6  hours;  practice  teaching, 
3  hours;  methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  2  hours.  Practice  teaching  is  provided 
by  the  demonstration  high  school  which  is  maintained  for  the  purpose. 

Requirements  far  reffigtration, — Fourteen  units  of  hig^-school  work  and  two  years 
of  collegiate  work. 

Stucknts, — ^The  home  economics  department  has  just  been  established,  and  no  stu- 
dents have  yet  registered  for  teacher  training  work. 

histructon. — ^At  least  three  instructors  will  provide  the  instruction  in  educational 


TRAtOB  AVD  mMTSTBIlS. 

No  teacher  training  curricul\un  is  offered  in  trades  and  industries. 


Certification. — ^Diplomas  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  education  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  MechanicsJ 
College  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  a  fimt-class  certificate  valid  anywhere  in  the  State 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  it  is  renewable. 

mnVXBSITT  OF  ICAIRX. 
AOBZCULT17BX. 

Nature  and  $eope. — Students  in  the  regular  four-year  agricultural  curriculum,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  are  required  to  elect  a  major  option  in  one  of  the  main 
blanches  of  agriculture.  In  each  option  considerable  opportunity  is  given  for  elec- 
tion and  students  preparing  to  teach  are  expected  to  elect  educational  courses.  ''If 
necesBuy,  required  courses  in  the  general  major  are  dropped  to  accommodate  students 
taking  educational  courses. "  Assuming  that  the  same  amount  of  psychology  and 
education  is  required  for  special  agricultural  teachers  as  is  required  for  secondary 
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teachers  in  general,  the  distribution  of  the  work  (in  the  agronomy  option)  ia  about  as 
follows:  Technical  agriculture,  61  hours;  science,  62  hours;  cultural  subjects,  20  hours; 
psychology  and  education,  19  hours;  elective,  4  hours;  total,  146  hours. 

The  educational  courses  necessary  to  secure  the  profeaaional  secondary  certificate 
are  the  following:  Psychology,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours;  secondary  educa- 
tion, 3  hours;  technique  of  teaching,  3  hours;  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  2  hours; 
practice  teaching,  2  hours.  The  work  in  practice  teaching  covers  three  hours '  actual 
time  per  week  for  one-half  year,  making  a  total  of  64  hours.  The  work  is  done  in  the 
local  high  school  and  is  under  the  direction  of  botii  the  department  of  education  and 
the  agricultural  department  concerned. 

Reqairemefnts  for  registration. — ^Fourteen  and  one-half  tmits  of  high-school  work  and 
two  years  of  collegiate  work.  Students  who  are  not  proficient  in  practical  farm 
oi>erations  are  required  to  spend  at  least  one  summer  vacation  on  an  approved  farm. 

Students. — ^Five  men  and  one  woman  are  registered  for  professional  training  in  agri- 
cultural education.  Three  men  graduated  in  this  work  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision  of  school  work  in  agriculture.  Eight  of  the  regular 
1916  giaduates  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture. 

Instructors. — ^At  least  two  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  for  agricul- 
tural teachers. 

HOXB  XOOVOMZOS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^There  is  but  one  prescribed  four-year  curriculum  in  home 
economics.  All  students,  therefore,  take  the  same  schedule  in  which  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  dective  work  to  the  extent  of  18  hours.  A  six-hour  course  in  psychology  is 
included  in  the  prescribed  work.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whole  curriculum 
is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  47  hours;  science,  39  hours;  cultural 
subjects,  39  hours;  psychology  and  education,  16  hours;  elective,  6  hours;  total,  146 
hours.  To  qualify  for  the  teacher 's  certificate  6  hours  *  additional  work  in  education 
is  necessary.  The  educational  courses  are  about  the  same  as  for  agriculture,  except 
that  metiiods  of  teaching  home  economics  is  substituted  for  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
culture. The  practice  teaching  is  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  education. 

Requirements  for  reffistration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students.— hi  1916-17  sixty-five  women  are  registered  for  spedal  educational  work 
in  connection  with  the  home  economics  curriculum.  Three  students  graduated  in 
1916,  all  of  whom  are  now  teaching  home  economicB. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  home  economics. 

T&ADBS  AHD  ZVDITSTEZSS. 

No  teacher-training  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  trades 
and  industries. 


Certification. — *  'The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Maine  has 
arranged  a  program  for  the  professional  training  of  secondary  school-teachers  which 
will  entitle  those  who  complete  it  to  a  professional  State  certificate  for  secondary 
school-teachers.  The  program  has  been  arranged  in  conference  with  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  and  has  his  indorsement. 

*  *  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  the  student  is  required  to  complete  6  hours  in  psychology  in  the  sophomore 
year  as  a  prerequisite  to  12  hours'  work  in  education  in  tJle  junior  and  senior  years, 
30  hours  in  a  major  subject,  and  from  10  to  20  hours  in  a  minor  subject.  The  prescribed 
work  in  education  includes  three  hours  in  the  history  of  education,  3  hours  in  the 
prindples  of  secondary  education,  8  hours  in  technique  of  teaching,  and  3  hours  to  be 
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elected  from  the  three  following  subjects:  Adolescence,  pedagogy  and  psychology  of 
high-school  subjects,  and  practice  teaching. 

"For  the  completion  of  this  course  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  is  required.  All 
the  prescribed  work  must  be  of  '  G '  grade  or  above.  Upon  completing  this  course  the 
student  will  receive  a  professional  secondary  certificate  from  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction  which  will  designate  the  major  and  minor  subjects  which  he  has 
puiBued.  A  special  certificate  will  also  be  issued  by  the  imiversity  which  will  give  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  student's  record.  *' 

"No  8X>ecial  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  with  the  department  of  education  con- 
coning  teacher  training  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  Negotiations  are,  however, 
under  way  and  we  hope  to  anive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding.  The  program  out- 
lined for  students  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  work  including  education  and 
philosophy  would  be  an  impossible  one  for  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture, 
chiefly  because  of  a  lack  of  time. " 

MABYLAKD  STATE  GOLLEOX  OF  ▲QBIGXTLTUBX. 

AGKIClTLTXrBS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^This  institution  offers  as  one  of  the  major  options  in  agriculture 
a  four-year  curriculum  in  agricultural  education  leading  to  the  B.  8.  degree.  The 
first  two  years'  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  agricultural  options.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive  of  military  training,  Ib  as 
foUows:  Technical  agriculture,  72  hours;  science,  51}  hoius;  cultural  subjects,  58} 
hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  hours;  total,  200  hours.  The  work  is  largely 
prescribed. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3|  hours;  history  of  education,  2} 
bouts;  principles  of  education,  2}  hours;  secondary  school  agricidture,  2}  hours; 
organization  and  materials,  2}  hours;  rural  organization,  2}  hours;  research  and  thesis, 
1}  hours.  The  course  in  secondary  school  agriculture  ''involves  a  study  of  the  recita- 
tion in  its  parts,  the  methods  of  conducting  and  the  function  of  laboratory,  shop,  and' 
field  exerdses,  and  the  correlation  of  these  with  other  subjects. "  Practice  teaching 
is  conducted  in  coimection  with  the  two-year  secondary  curriculum  in  agriculture. 

ReqwirementB  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.  Eigjht  weeks  of  actual  farm  work  on  approved  farms  is  a  requirement 
for  graduation. 

SiudenU. — Seventeen  students  are  roistered  in  1916-17  for  teacher  training  in 
agriculture.  Three  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916.  Two  of  these  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching. 

hutrueion. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  instruction  in  education. 

HOMX  BOOHOmOS. 

The  institution  offers  no  curriculum  in  home  economics,  except  in  the  summer 
acbotA. 

TEADSB  AHD  TKDVUTBSEB. 

Nature  and  scope.— k  special  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  is 
offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  mechanic  arts  and  is  known  as  the  ''engineering 
education  course. "  .  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
engineering  courses.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive 
of  military  training,  is  ss  follows:  Technical  manual  arts,  88  hours;  science,  20  hours; 
cultural  subjects,  78  hours;  psychology  and  education,  14  hoius;  total,  200  hours. 
The  work  is  laigely  prescribed. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  f>s  listed  under  9gricultiu*e,  except  that  the 
course  in  rural  organization  is  not  required  and  that  the  subject  matter  in  the  secondary 
school  course  pertains  chiefly  to  manual  trainings 
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RequiremiaUM  for  regiMtralion, — ^Fifteea  vxiitB  of  hig^-school  work  tnd  two  ywis  of 
ooUogiiate  wwk. 
6^huimto.— One  student  u  registered  in  1916-17  for  tetcher  tnining  in  maniud  arte. 
Inttrudoin. — Two  instructora  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 


CerHficaiion, — ^'^  Any  giaduate  of  a  department  of  pedagogy  of  any  reputable  college 
or  univenity,  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  teach  in 
public  elementary  or  high  school  without  examination. " 

MASSACHUSXTTS  AOBICtrLTUBAL  COLLXQX. 

AOBZOULTIFXS. 

NcJtvTt  and  $eape, — ^Agricultural  education  is  one  of  the  major  options  in  the  four- 
year  curriculum.  In  general,  it  must  be  elected  at  or  before  the  close  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  junior  year  the  work  in  education  and  agricultural  science  is 
under  the  immediate  and  rather  strict  control  of  the  major  adviser.  During  the  senior 
year  more  latitude  is  allowed  the  individual  students  who  may  be  looking  forward 
to  teaching  different  aspects  of  agriculture  or  agricultural  science.  Aside  from  military 
drill  and  physical  tndningi  58  credit  houis  are  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  A  schedule  embracing  30  credit  hours  is  presented  for  juniors  and  seniors 
under  a  rathef  strict  supervision  by  the  major  adviser.  Since  the  total  requirement 
for  graduation  is  136} '  credit  hours,  there  remains  48}  credit  hours  for  rather  free 
election  on  the  part  of  individual  students.  A  student  majoring  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  required  to  take  one  or  two  courses  in  as  many  departments  of  agricultural 
science  as  his  schedule  will  permit.  He  is  also  advised  to  specialize  in  some  one 
department  in  so  far  as  the  schedule  will  permit.  The  normal  distribution  of  the  work 
of  the  whole  curriculum  for  students  electing  agricultural  education  as  major  would 
be  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  50}  credit  hours;  general  science,  39} 
credit  hours;  purely  cultural  subjects,  33}  credit  hours;  profesaioiud  subjects  in  the 
department  of  agricultural  education,  13}  credit  hours. 

The  coiuses  in  agricultural  education  include  educatioiud  psychology;  history  and 
theory  of  education;  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  With  regard  to  practice  teaching,  the  following  state- 
ment is  copied  from  the  special  report  received:  '*We  are  just  introducing  a  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  practice-teaching.  A  little  practice-teaching  has  been  done  by  a 
few  of  our  students  in  the  past,  but  no  requirement  has  been  made.  This  year  we 
are  endeavoring  to  systematize  it  and  get  it  on  a  basis  of  a  term's  work  for  credit. 
We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  make  at  a  prerequisite  for  recommendation  for  the 
State  teacher's  certificate  in  State-aided  high  schools.  At  present  we  are  working 
in  cooperation  with  two  near-by  schools  in  which  four  different  students  are  now  serv- 
ing as  apprentices.  We  hope  to  extend  this  untU  we  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  a 
goodly  number  of  our  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  teaching  as  a  business. " 

RequiremenUfoT  registration, — ^Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

StudejUs. — ^Twenty-nine  men  and  three  women  are  enrolled  in  1916-17  for  the  agri- 
cultural education  option.  Eleven  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  eight  are  now  teaching. 
Four  1916  graduates  from  other  options  are  also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Imtrudari. — One  instructor  furnishes  the  special  professional  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural education. 

M ^^ -fill      I  I  

1  SinoetlieooIlQgereqtilreiiifliits  for  gndufttlon  arelNMd  apon  term  Iwon,  and  ilDoe  thay  hava  bM& 
ndnoed  to  ■emuetar  hoar  equtvatontSp  fhutions  art  unavoidable. 
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No  curricula  are  offered  in  either  home  economics  or  mechanic  arts.  Therefore, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  teachers  in  these  subjects. 

MASSACH17SETTS  INSTITirrB  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

"The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  do  not 
prepare  instructors  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  trades  and 
industries." 

MXCHIOAN  AOBICTTLTORAL   COLLBQE. 

AOBIOULTUBJE. 

Nature  and  teope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  take  one  of  the  regular 
major  options  of  the  four-year  curriculum,  any  one  of  which  allows  for  election  to  the 
extent  of  50  hours  during  the  jumor  and  senior  years.  This  gives  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  choice  of  the  necessary  professional  educational  courses  to  qualify  for 
the  State  teacher's  certificate  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  well-balanced  technical 
schedule.  The  distribution  of  the  work  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture, 
50  hoars;  science,  44}  hours;  cultural  subjects,  15}  hours;  educational  courses,  10 
boon;  elective,  40  hours;  total,  160  hours. 

Hie  educational  courses  required  for  certification  call  for  10  hoius'  work  and  are 
aa  foIlowB:  Psychology,  3}  hours;  science  of  education,  3|  hours;  and  agricultural 
pedagogy,  3}  hours.  "Many  of  the  students  preparing  to  teach  have  an  opportunity 
for  practice  teaching  in  charge  of  classes  in  our  short-course  school  for  &rmers.  All 
are  required  to  take  some  work  in  observation  in  the  public  schools  where  agriculture 
iitauc^t." 

RequiremerUsfor  regittratum, — Fifteen  high-school  units  and  three  years  of  collegiate 
work.    An  approved  amount  of  experience  in  &fm  practice  is  necessary  for  graduation. 

Students. — Far  professional  educational  courses  125  students  are  registered  in 
1916-17;  90  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  60  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

hutrueton. — ^Two  instructors  are  engaged  in  furnishing  the  instruction  in  the 

edacational  courses. 

HOXB  xoovoiacs. 

Nature  and  eoope. — ^The  same  general  arrangement  is  provided  for  teacher  training 
in  home  economics  aa  in  agricidture.  The  distribution  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 
Technical  home  economics,  60  hours;  science,  40  hours;  cultural,  26}  hours;  educa- 
tional, 10  hoiurs;  elective,  23}  hours;  total,  160  hours. 

The  educational  coturses  include  psychology,  science  of  education,  and  history  of 
education.  Opportunity  is  given  for  practice  teaching  and  observation  in  the  local 
fldiools. 

Requirements  far  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  no  occupational 
expmence  is  required. 

Students, — ^For  the  educational  courses,  60  women  are  registered  in  1916-17;  57 
graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  45  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors:— Bnae  as  for  agriculture. 

TEAZ»B8  ASB  mTOTEZSS. 

'*  We  do  no^  give  direct  instruction  in  training  men  and  vomen  for  teachers  of 
trades  and  industries;  that  is,  for  trade  schools,  but  each  year  we  place  engineering 
and  home  eoonomiGB  graduates  in  the  various  trade  schools  of  the  State.'' 

Certijieaiion. — In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  l^;islature,  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation has  granted  the  right  of  certification  to  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
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Such  graduates  as  take  one  year's  work  (10  hours)  in  education  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  State  certificate  on  recommendation  of  the  Acuity. 

imivxBsiTT  OF  imnnisoTA. 

AOSIOULTintX. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^Agricultural  education  is  one  of  the  major  options  of  the  regular 
four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture.  The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  as  for  the  other 
options.  The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  144.  They  are  dis- 
tributed about  as  follows:  Techi^cal  agriculture,  65  hours;  science,  30  hours;  cultural 
subjects,  24  hours;  educational  courses,  15  hoiun;  elective,  9  hours. 

The  required  courses  in  education  are  as  follows:  Principles  of  industrial  education, 
3  hours;  industrial  education,  3  hours;  methods  of  t^wtching  high-school  agriculture, 
3  hours;  teaching,  3  hours;  organization  and  management,  3  hours.  Among  the  agri- 
cultural courses  is  one  on  home  and  school  gardening  as  applied  to  secondary  schools. 
The  college  of  education  also  offers  a  number  of  other  educational  courses  that  are 
open  for  election  by  agricultural  students.  Practice  teaching  forms  a  part  of  the 
course  in  teaching  which  is  described  as  follows:  '^Observation  of  regular  classes, 
interpretation  of  class  practices;  preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  actual  teaching  of 
classes  under  careful  supervision  in  recitation  and  laboratory;  criticism  and  diBCU»- 
sion  of  plans,  methods,  and  results  of  student's  teaching.".  The  teaching  is  done 
either  in  the  university  secondary  school  of  agriculture  or  in  the  local  public  schools. 

RequiremenUfor  regiitraticn. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work,  one  year  of  coU^- 
ate  work,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  farm  operations. 

Studenti. — For  the  agricultural  education  option,  40  men  are  registered  in  1916-17; 
31  students  in  the  agricultural  education  option  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  25  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instnictors. — ^Three  instructora  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

HOKB  X00H0MZ08. 

Nature  and  scope.— The  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  offers  a  major 
option  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the 
complete  curricultim  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics  courses,  42  hours; 
general  science  courses,  27  hours;  cultural  courses,  24  hours;  psychology  and  educa- 
tion, 19  hours;  elective,  20  hours;  total,  132  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  elements  of  psychology,  3  hours;  principles  of 
industrial  education,  3  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hoiurs;  methods  of  teaching 
home  economics,  5  hours;  observation  and  teaching,  5  hours.  The  course  in  observa- 
tion and  teaching  comprises  observation  of  teaching  in  r^ular  classes,  criticism  and 
discussion  of  class  practice,  lesson  plans,  methods,  results,  and  examinations;  prepa- 
ration of  lesson  plans,  and  directed  teaching  of  foods,  cookery,  home  management^ 
textiles  and  clothing.  Each  student  is  required  to  devote  6  hours  per  week  for  12 
weeks  in  actual  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  local  schools.  A  grade  of 
C  (81-87  per  cent)  in  certain  prerequisite  courses  is  necessary  for  registration  in  the 
course  in  observation  and  teaching. 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  high-school  units,  junior  collegiate  standing, 
and  a  grade  of  0  in  certain  prerequisite  courses  are  required  for  registration  in  the 
teacher's  option. 

Students. — ^For  the  teacher's  option  in  home  economics,  132  women  are  registered  in 
1916-17;  38  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  33  are  now  teaching. 

Instructors, — ^Three  instructors  and  six  critics  provide  the  special  instruction  in 
education. 
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TSADB8  AHB  HTDITSTBIXB. 

No  special  cuiriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  trades  and  industries  is 
offered.  The  collie  of  agriculture  and  the  college  of  education,  however,  offer  a 
modified  agriculture  education  curriculum  which  includes  a  12-hour  manual  training 
coarse,  a  6-hour  course,  a  3-hour  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  6-hour  course  in 
industrial  education,  and  a  3-hour  course  in  methods  and  administration  of  manual 
tnimng.  The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  composed  of  agricultural  courses  in 
■nailer  proportions  and  of  science  and  cultural  subjects  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  regular  agricultural  education  option. 


Certifioation. — ^''The  University  State  teacher's  certificate  is  granted  to  graduates 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  collie  of  educa- 
tion in  f^proved  professional  courses. 

'*The  industrial  certificate,  which  all  Minnesota  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture 
or  home  economics  are  required  to  have,  is  granted  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion to  graduates  of  the  college  of  agriculture  who  are  recommended  by  the  college 
and  who  have  completed  the  professional  training  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
State  department  of  education  for  special  teachers  in  agriculture  or  home  economics." 

MISSISSIPPI  AQBICTTLTTTRAL  AKD  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

AOKIOULTtrXS. 

Nature  and  $eope. — ^A  special  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  is 
offered  by  the  school  of  industrial  education,  which  is  one  of  the  major  divisions  of 
the  collie.  The  distribution  of  the  work«  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training, 
ii  as  follows:  Technical  agricultiu*e,  44}  hours ';  science,  30}  hours;  cultural  sub- 
jects, 114}  hours;  psychology  and  education,  26}  hours;  total,  216}  hours.  Since 
■tudents  are  admitted  with  only  10  units  of  high-school  work,  much  of  the  work 
under  the  head  of  cultural  subjects  includes  English,  history  and  mathematics  of 
higji-school  grade.  After  deducting  the  first  two  years'  work  in  these  subjects,  there 
remain  68  hours,  which  is  still  a  relatively  high  proportion.  Ten  hours  are  devoted 
to  sociology,  logic,  and  ethics. 

The  educational  courses  indade  psychology,  6}  hours;  history  of  education,  3} 
hoars;  the  educative  process,  3}  hours;  classroom  management,  3}  hours;  rural  and  high 
schools,  4  hours;  special  methods  and  practice  teaching,  6  hours.  In  the  last-named 
ooiuBe  ''each  student  will  be  expected  to  do  some  practice  teaching  in  application  of 
the  most  approved  method  to  primary,  intermediate,  and  high-school  subjects.  Two 
homB'  actual  time  a  week  throughout  the  junior  year  will  be  devoted  to  practical 
work  vitally  connected  with  teaching  and  school  gardening.  It  will  consist  of  seed 
sdectiim  and  germination,  soil  preparation  and  fertilizers  for  gardens,  study  of  the 
plant,  garden  pests,  laying  out  garden  plats  for  schools,  hot  beds,  etc.'' 

RequirenunU/or  registration.— Ten  units  of  high-school  work. 

Studenii. — No  information  supplied. 

Ihsbiidori.— Two  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  education. 

HOMX  BCOHOiaOS. 

No  cmriculmn  in  home  economics  is  offered. 

TEADX8  AHD  Zin>XrBTEZS8. 

Nature  and  ttope.— The  teacher-training  curriculum  in  mechanic  arts  covere  four 
yma  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B .  8.  It  is  given  in  the  school  of  industrial  education, 
and,  except  that  the  technical  courses  relate  to  manual  arts,  it  is  very  similar  to  that 

>  Tbs  Ndflotifls  U  **tmm  hoan**  to  "lemtittf  horn"  •qolvtlants  nMaasltatti  th*  um  of  IMotions. 
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offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture.  It  includes  three  fundamental 
courses  (10)  hours)  in  agriculture.  The  general  dutribution  of  the  work,  exclusiye 
of  military  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  industrial  work  (including  agriculture), 
55}  hours;  science,  17}  hours;  cultural  subjects,  116}  hours;  psychology  and  education, 
26}  hours;  total,  216  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  described  under  agriculture. 

ReqvLxreTntnis  for  registration, — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructoFB  provide  the  special  training  in  education. 

OEHXRAL  HTBWAHini. 

Certification. — Graduates  of  the  college  who  have  successfully  completed  9  houra' 
(18  semester  hours)  work  in  education  may  be  granted  a  teacher*s  professional  Ucenae 
without  examination. 

XmZVXBSITT  OF  MXSSOTJSI. 
AORIOTrLTVRX. 

Nature  and  scope. — ''Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  life  certificate  in  the  IJni- 
versity  of  Missouri  are  required  to  take  24  hours*  work  in  education,  including  a 
theoretical  course  on  the  t>earhing  of  the  subject  of  specialization  and  a  course  in 
practice  teaching.  In  addition  to  that  they  are  required  to  take  a  c^tain  amount  of 
hours  (15  for  agriculture)  in  their  subject  of  specialization.''  Graduates  of  the  regular 
four-year  agricultural  curriculum  who  carry  as  electives  24  hours  in  education,  there- 
fore, are  eligible  for  certification .  In  this  case  the  content  of  the  curriculiun,  exclusive 
of  military  training,  would  be  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  49  hours;  science 
40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  11  hours;  educatioo,  24  hours;  total,  124  hours. 

Many  educational  courses  are  available,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  Educa- 
tional psychology,  4  hours;  psychology  of  learning,  varying  credit;  history  of  educa- 
tion, 2  hours;  theory  of  teaching,  3  hours;  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects, 
2  hours;  school  economy,  2  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  administration 
of  agricidtural  education,  1  hour;  high-school  administration,  3  hours;  and  practice 
teaching,  varying  credit.  Students  are  "required  to  do  from  one  to  two  Bemestere* 
work  in  practice  teaching  in  each  of  their  subjects  if  they  have  not  had  considerable 
previous  experience  in  teaching."  The  practice  teaching  provided  is  in  the  univer- 
sity high  school  which  is  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^Twenty-five  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  training  in 
education.    Five  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916. 

Instructors. — Seven  instructors  provide  the  instruction  in  the  required  educational 

wwk. 

HOXB  Bcovoiacs. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  are  expected  to 
complete  the  first  two  years'  w(vk  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science  and  then  to  change 
over  to  the  school  of  education,  completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
Ed.,  with  home  economics  as  a  special  subject.  The  distribution  of  the  work  imder 
this  plan  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  econondcB,  15  hours;  sdence,  10  houn;  cul- 
tural subjects,  24  hours;  education,  24  hours;  elective,  47  hours;  total,  120  hours. 
These  are  miT^iniiiTn  requirements,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  approved  schedules 
would  show  a  larger  proportion  of  work  in  technical  home  economics  and  science. 

The  educational  courses  available  and  the  opportunity  for  practice  t«eaching  are  the 
same  as  mentioned  under  agriculture.  The  work  in  methods  and  practice,  of  course, 
relates  to  home  economics,  rather  than  to  agriculture. 
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ReqtdremenU  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  yean  of 
coUflgiate  work. 

StudenU. — One  hundred  stodents  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  training  in 
education.    Thirty  graduated  with  spedal  training  in  1916. 

hutriACtors. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

TSADB8  AHP  HTDTJBTBXSS. 

Nature  and  scope, — Students  preparing  to  teach  the  manual  arts  follow  the  same 
general  plan  as  described  for  home  economics.  After  substituting  manual  arts  for 
home  economics,  the  distribution  of  the  work  and  the  choice  of  educational  courses 
18  the  same  as  indicated  above. 

Requirements  for  registration, — Same  as  for  home  economics. 

Students, — Twenty-five  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  training  in 
educatioD.    Seven  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916. 


Certifieation, — "The  school  of  education  is  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
to  confer  certificates  valid  for  life  or  for  two  years,  according  to  the  preparation  of  the 
candidate,  upon  persons  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  are  considered  qualified 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State/' 

For  the  life  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  (1)  completed  the  requirements 
far  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  (2)  obtained  the  required  university  credit  in  at  least 
one  subject  of  specialization,  (3)  demonstrated  his  ability  to  teach  by  practice  teach- 
ing or  by  evidence  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

For  the  two  yean'  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  completed  two  yean'  work 
(GO  houra)  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  or  its  equivalent,  and  one  year's  work 
(30  hoiin)  in  the  school  of  education,  including  12  houn  in  designated  profesdonal 
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No  teacher-tndning  currictd\un  up  till  now  has  been  offered  in  either  agriculture, 
home  economics,  or  mechanic  arts,  but  for  the  year  1917-18  three  regular  four-year 
cmricula  are  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachen  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  trades  and  industries,  respectively.  In  each  course  the  professional  work  is 
given  in  the  junior  and  senior  yean.  The  work  of  the  first  two  yean  in  each  curricu- 
lum is  the  same  as  that  in  the  corresponding  regular  curriculum.  "Teachen  espec- 
ially prepared  in  agricultural  education,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries 
will  be  employed  to  conduct  the  work." 

Of  the  1916  graduates  in  the  regular  curricula,  3  in  agriculture,  10  in  home  economics, 
and  1  in  mechanic  arts  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  their  respective  subjects. 

Certification. — State  certificates  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  higher  educational 
institutions  upon  conditions  established  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

UMiVJUiSITT  OF  NXBEASKA. 
AOBIOUI«TI7BZ. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  take  one  of  the  regular  major 
options  like  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  etc.,  in  the  four-year  agri- 
cultural curriculum,  which  permits  elective  courses  to  the  extent  of  22  houn.  Since 
only  21  houn  in  psychology  and  education  are  necessary  for  the  university  teacher's 
certificate,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  meet  this  requirement  and  yet  keep  within 
the  miTiimiim  requirements  for  graduation.  The  distribution  of  the  courses  is  about 
as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  47  houn;  science,  31  houn;  cultural  subjects,  21 
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hours;  psychology  and  education^  21  horas;  elective,  1  hour;  total,  121  hours.  ThiB 
educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  6  hours;  eduob- 
tional  psychology,  2  hours;  educational  theory  and  practice,  3  hours;  agricultural 
education,  2  hours;  spedal  methods  of  agriculture,  2  hours.  The  course  in  spedal 
methods  includes  from  lour  to  five  hours  of  actual  teaching,  observation,  and  discus- 
don  in  the  ¥rork  of  the  university  hig^  school. 

RequiremerUs  for  regittration, — Fifteen  units  of  hig^-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  wo^. 

StuderUs. — Seven  men  are  registered  for  spedal  training  in  1916-17.  Ei^t  gradu- 
ated in  1916,  of  whom  four  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instnictort. — ^Four  instructors  provide  the  special  educational  training. 

KOMX  SOOVOMXOS. 

Nature  and  »cope. — ^The  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  includes  eight 
hours  in  psychology  and  education  and  allows  for  25  hours  of  elective  work,  some  of 
which  may  embrace  additional  courses  required  for  the  university  teacher's  certificate. 
With  these  courses  included,  the  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  including  art  and  design, 
33  hours;  science,  28  hours;  cultural  subjects,  26  hours;  psychology  and  education, 
21  hours;  elective,  12  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  a  four-hour 
course  in  methods  is  substituted  for  agricultural  education  and  agricultiual  methods. 
The  course  in  methods  includes  two  hours'  recitation  and  four  hours  of  preparation  and 
practice  teaching  and  observation. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students, — No  information  supplied.  The  catalogue  shows  that  nine  of  the  1916 
graduates  in  home  economics  received  the  university  teacher's  certificate. 

Instructors. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

TSADSS  AVD  ZVDV8TBXX8. 

No  curriculimi  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  trades  and  industries. 

oxn&AL  BingAHira. 

Certification.— 'The  teacher's  college  diploma  and  the  university  teacher's  certificate 

are  granted  to  four-year  graduates  from  the  university  who  have  met  the  following 

requirements: 

Hours. 

General  university  credit  (first  two  years) 62 

Psychology 6 

Educational  courses  (professional  and  technical) 15 

Major  and  minor  subjects  (spedaUzation) 40 


A< 


Total 123 

[The  certificate  is  granted  only  to  students  who  have  (1)  maintained  an  average 

•D  J    of  at  least  80  per  cent  in  the  group  of  subjects  to  be  taught  and  a  high  average 

in  all  other  subjects  in  the  collegiate  course  and  (2)  showed  special  fitness  for 

.    teaching. 

This  certificate  entitles  its  holder  to  teach  in  any  high  school  in  Nebraska.    After 

three  years'  successful  teaching  ex])erience,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  life  certificate 

by  the  indorsement  of  the  State  superintendent. 
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UNIVXBSITY  OF  HXVADA. 
AOBICirLTXTBB. 

Nature  and  teope. — ^The  reg;ular  four-year  agricultural  curriculum  leading  to  the 
B.  S.  degree  containa  a  one-semeeter  practice  course  in  teaching  agriculture.  It  also 
provides  for  sufficient  elective  work  to  enable  a  student  to  carry  enough  professional 
work  in  education  to  qualify  for  the  teacher's  high-school  diploma.  The  content  of 
the  iHiole  curriculum,  with  this  work  included  and  military  training  excluded,  con- 
fliats  of  tedinical  agriculture,  53  hours;  science,  48  hours;  cultural  subjects,  6  hours; 
psychology  and  education,  18  hours;  elective,  19  hours;  total,  144  hours. 

The  required  amount  of  professional  courses  includes  psychology,  3  hours;  history 
of  education,  4  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  high-school  oiganization  and 
school  law,  3  hours;  observation  and  practice  teaching,  6  hours.  The  practice  teaching 
coDfiiBts  of  one  semester's  work  in  actual  teaching  in  the  ''school  of  agriculture  "  (sec- 
ondary). 

Re^iremenU  for  regiatration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — Forty-one  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  educational 
truning  in  agriculture.    None  graduated  in  1916. 

hitruetan, — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  professional  courses  in  education. 

HOMX  xcovomos. 

Nature  and  scope — ^In  home  economics,  as  in  agriculture,  the  students  of  the  regular 
foor-year  curriculum  who  are  preparing  to  teach  may  elect  the  required  educational 
coones.  The  curriculum  requires  one  2-hour  course  in  methods  of  teaching  home 
ttoaomicB.  The  distribution  of  the  work  includixig  the  necessary  education  for 
certification  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  37  hours;  science,  30 
hnm;  cultural  subjects,  38  hours;  education,  18  hours;  elective,  11  hours;  total, 
IMhouiB. 

The  available  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  listed  imder  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students, — Sixteen  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  teacher  training  in  home 
woDODucs.    The  first  class  in  this  curriculum  graduates  in  1917. 

hstruetors. — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  training  in  professional  courses. 

TRADES  AHD  IVDITSTBIBS. 

No  curriculum  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  in  grades  and  industries  is 
<iffned.    Students  in  engineering  who  desire  to  teach  may  elect  educational  courses. 

GSirXBAL  |»|g|ffA'RKg 

Certifioation. — ^The  college  of  arts  and  science  maintains  a  department  of  education 
vith  "direct  affiliations  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  (including  home  economics) 
ttd  engineering,  in  cooperative  work  in  the  training  of  teachers.''  The  department 
"oSeiB  to  prospective  secondary  school  teachers  a  liberal  and  professional  course  of 
>My  of  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  successful  candidates  are  granted  a 
li^chelor's  degree  and  a  teacher's  high-school  diploma,  the  latter  giving  title  to  a 
^^acher's  first-grade  high-school  certificate.  On  evidence  later  of  at  least  45  months 
^  Bacceasful  teaching,  this  certificate  is  exchangeable  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
te for  a  life  diploma." 
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NSW  HAHPSHIBB  COLLXGX  OF  AGBICULTUBX  AND  MXCHANIC  ABT8- 

AO&XCTTLTTnUB. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  are  expected  to  take  the  agricultural 
education  major  of  the  regular  fomr-year  cumculum  in  agriculture  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  in  other  majors. 
The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical 
agriculture,  47  hours;  science,  35  hoiu«;  culttu^  subjects,  22  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  13  hours;  elective,  13  hours;  total,  130  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  introduction  to  psychology,  3  hours;  psychology  of 
the  adolescent,  3  hours;  history  of  education,  2  hoiurs;  secondary  education,  3  hours; 
school  hygiene,  2  hours.  Principles  of  education,  3  hours,  and  administiation  and 
supervision,  2  hoiu«,  are  open  for  election.  The  course  in  secondary  education 
comprises  'Hhe  prox>er  place  and  function  of  the  high  school,  its  relation  to  the  gmdes, 
college,  and  practical  life;  methods  of  instruction,  program  of  studies,  examinations^ 
and  promotions;  educational  values  of  the  various  studies;  qualities  of  an  efficient 
teacher;  and  relation  to  the  various  elements  of  the  school  community.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  make  systematic  observations  in  schools  near  Durham.''  There 
is  no  provision  for  practice  teaching. 

Requirements  for  registration, — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.    Six  months'  recent  farm  experience  necessary  for  graduation. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — One  instructor  provides  the  instruction  in  educational  courses. 

HOMB  B00B0XXC8. 

Nature  and  scope.— The  regular  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree 
permits  sufficient  elective  work  to  students  to  carry  the  necessary  educational  courses 
to  prepare  for  State  teacher's  examinations.  The  distribution  of  the  work  exclusive 
of  physical  training  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  48  hours;  science, 
30  hours;  cultural  subjects,  40  hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  hours;  total,  134 
hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  introduction  to  jMsychology,  3  hours;  psychology 
of  the  adolescent,  3  hotu-s;  history  of  education,  2  hours;  school  hygiene,  2  hours; 
secondary  education,  3  hours;  history  and  theory  of  industrial  education,  2  hours; 
methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  3  hours.  The  last-named  course  is  described 
as  follows:  ''Development  of  home  economics.  Planning  of  courses  especially  for 
secondary  schools;  outlines  of  lessons  and  methods  of  presentation;  selection  of  equip- 
ment. "  For  description  of  the  course  in  secondary  education,  see  under  *  'Agriculture.  ** 
No  information  has  been  supplied  concerning  practice  teaching. 

RequiremerUs  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TBADBS  ABD  ZHDU8TBIB8. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^This  institution  offers  a  special  foui^year  curriculum  in  mechanic 
arts  for  teachers  leading  to  the  B.  8.  degree.  The  general  plan  follows  closely  that  of 
home  economics.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  training,  is 
about  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts  (including  forestry),  49  hours;  science,  24 
hours;  cultural  subjects,  41  hours:  psychology  and  education,  16  hours;  total,  130 
hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  introduction  to  psychology,  3  hoiun;  adolescent 
psychology,  3  hours;  secondary  education,  3  hours;  school  hygiene,  2  hours;  history 
and  theory  of  industrial  education,  2  hours;  manual  training  and  exercises  in  pracftical 
teaching,  3  hours.    No  information  has  been  supplied  with  regard  to  practice  teaching. 
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RequiremenU  for  registration, — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education  for  manual 
arts  teachers. 

BUTQSSS   COLLEOB,  KEW  JXBSST. 
AGBICnTLTUBB. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  departments  of  education  and  of  a^culture  in  cooperation 
offer  comBeB  for  die  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  The  first 
yesi^B  work  is  the  same  as  that  offered  to  all  students  in  tlie  technical  science  cur- 
rinilam.  The  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  is  the  same  as  that  offered  to  all 
itodents  in  the  four-year  agricultural  curriculum.  In  the  senior  year  the  student 
18  required  to  choose  one  of  14  optional  groups  consisting  of  a  major,  12  hours,  and  a 
miDor,  12  hoars.  Three*of  the  options  include,  as  minors,  psychology  and  education. 
By  selecting  one  of  these  options  the  distrihution  of  courses  in  the  complete  four- 
}near  cuziiciilum  would  be  as  follows:  Technical  agricultural  course,  42  hours;  science, 
40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  48  hours;  psychology  alid  education,  12  hoxus;  making  a 
total  of  142  hours,  which  is  the  minimum  requirement,  exclusive  of  military  drill . 

The  edncational  courses  include  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  educational 
sociology,  3  hours:  agricultural  education,  6  hours.  At  least  half  of  the  time  in  the 
latter  course  is  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  high-school  units  and  two  years  of  collegiate 
work. 

Students. — Three  men  are  r^fistered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
optional.  No  students  were  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916.  Four  of 
tibe  regular  four-year  graduates  in  1916  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

hutructOTS. — Three  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  the  educational 


No  cunicula  are  available  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  either  home  economics 
or  trades  and  industries. 

Certification. — "Candidates  for  certificates  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  of  New 
Jeney  are  required  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  fields  of  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  secondary  educa- 
tkn.  Work  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  correspondence  courses  offered  by  the 
college  is  accepted  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  in  lieu  of  examinations  in  those 
sabjects  for  certificates. '' 

HBW  MEXICO  COLLEGX  OF  AGSICTJLTTmB  AlTD  MXCHAKIC  ARTS. 

No  special  teacher^tnining  cunicula  aie  offered.  In  the  home  economics  curricu- 
fami,  a  four-hour  course  in  general  psychology  and  a  four-hour  course  in  rural  educar 
tion  are  included. 

COSNXLL   UmV&RSITY,  MXW  TOSK. 
AQSICULTUBB. 

• 

Nature  and  scops. — ^Agricultural  education  is  included  in  a  group  of  subjects  which 
may  be  elected  as  a  major  option  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Considerable 
latitude  is  allowed  for  election,  but  a  student  preparing  to  teach  agriculture,  in  com- 
mon with  other  students  in  the  college,  would  be  required  to  complete  approximately 
the  following:  Cultural  subjects,  14  hours;  science,  38  hours;  psychology  and  educa- 

STeS**— 17 5 
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tion,  14  houre;  elective,  54  hours;  total,  120  hours.  *  The  electives  ^re  selected  witk 
the  advice  of  the  department  of  rural  education. 

The  educational  courses  and  their  prerequisites  include  elementary  psychology,  S 
hours;  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  agricultiu^  in  the  high  school,  3  hours;  teach- 
ing agriculture,  5  hours.  Additional  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  such 
as  principles  of  education,  3  hours,  and  history  of  education,  3  hours,  may  be  elected. 
"Teaching  agriculture  is  not  required  by  all,  because  this  experience  is  obtained 
under  a  system  by  which  seniors  are  placed  in  high  schools  for  one-half  year,  whero 
they  act  as  assistants  to  the  regular  teachers  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  furnish  facilities  so  that  such  work  could  be  required  of  all  prospective  teachers." 

RequiremenU  for  registration. — Fifteen  high-school  units  and  two  years  of  collegiate 
work.  Experience  in  the  common  farm  operations  and  practices  is  necessary.  Stu- 
dents deficient  in  this  must  take  special  work  without  credit  before  registering  for 
senior  work. 

Stud^ts. — For  the  agricultural  education  option,  43  men.  and  4  women  are  regis- 
tered in  1916-17;  82  students,  who  took  special  training  courses  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  curriculum,  graduated  in  1916;  35  of  these  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  in  the  college  of  agriculture  provide  the  special 
instruction  in  agricultural  education.  At  least  two  additional  instructors  contribute 
to  the  work  in  providing  instruction  in  the  prerequisite  courses  in  psychology. 

HOMB  XCOKOmCS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^Home  economics  students  take,  with  some  modifications,  the 
same  required  wosk  during  the  first  two  years  as  the  students  in  agriculture.  In  the 
junior  year  students  may  elect  the  optional  group,  which  includes  home  economics. 
Educational  course  may  be  taken  as  elective.  The  distribution  of  the  required 
courses  with  the  educational  electives  and  their  prerequisites  is  about  as  follows: 
Technical  home  economics  (including  floriculture  and  nature  study),  23  hours; 
science,  40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  10  hours;  psychology  and  education,  14  hours; 
elective,  33  hours;  total,  120  hours.  On  account  of  certain  courses  demanding  pre- 
requisites, the  available  number  of  electives  may  be  somewhat  less  than  stated. 

The  educational  coiu-ses  are  the  same  as  those  listed  under  agriculture,  except 
that  the  high-school  course  and  the  teaching  course  relate  to  home  economics  instead 
of  to  agriculture. 

Requirements  for  registraJbicn. — Same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  no  occupational 
experience  is  required. 

Students. — ^Thirty-three  women  in  the  home  economics  option  are  registered  im 
1916-17  for  the  training  courses.  Thirty-three  students  who  took  training  courses 
graduated  in  1916.    Seventeen  of  these  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

Instructors. — One  instructor  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  probably  two  others 

in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  provide  the  special  instruction  in  the  educational 

courses. 

TBADBS  AHD  ZHDUSTBISS. 

No  Special  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  trades  and 
industries. 


Certification.— **  Cornell  bears  no  relation  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  except 
that  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  making  are  recommended  by  the  collie  of 
agriculture  to  the  State  department  of  education  for  a  certificate,  providing  they  have 
met  the  requirements  for  this  certificate." 
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irOSTH    CABOUNA    COLLEGE    OF    AGBICULTTJEE    AND    ENGINEEBING. 

AOBICULTURS. 

Nature  and  scope. — For  the  year  1917-18  this  institution  offers  in  connection  with 
their  four-year  agricultural  curriculum  a  major  option  in  agricultural  education. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  wholly  prescribed  and  is  the  same  as  for  the  other 
agricultural  options.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whole  four  years,  pxclusive 
cf  military  and  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  47  hours; 
science,  54  hours;  cultural  subjects,  34  hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  hours; 
elective,  20  hours:  total,  173  hours. 

The  educational  courses  required  are  the  following:  Elementary  psychology,  3 
bours:  history  of  education,  3  hours;  methods  of  teaching,  3  hours;  methods  of 
teaching  agriculture,  3  hours;  secondary  education,  3  hours;  schoolroom  management, 
vith  su|>ervifled  practice  teaching,  3  hours.  The  last-named  course  is  described  as 
follows:  '*The  students  will  be  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  controlling  a  class 
and  a  school  room,  and  as  far  as  is  practicable  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
tome  teaching  and  observation  in  near-by  schools." 

Requirements  for  registration. — Eleven  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work  are  required  for  registration  in  educational  courses. 

Students. — Since  the  curriculum  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  next  year,  no 
students  have  been  r^iptered.  Nine  of  the  1916  graduates  from  other  agricultural 
options  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  will  furnish  the  special  training  in  the  preparation 
«f  teachers. 


The  institution  offers  no  curricula  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  in  either 
liome  economics  or  trades  and  industries. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA  AGBICTTLTtrBAL  COLLEGE. 

ORICULTU&E. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  school  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  agriculture  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  Ed. 
The  distribution  of  the  work  in  this  curriculum,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical 
tnoniDg,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  55J  hours;  science,  31J  hours;  cultural 
sabjects,  27 J  hours;  psychology  and  education,  20  hours;  elective,  8  hours;  total, 
142  hours. 

The  required  educational  courses  include  history  of  education,  2}  hours;  psychology, 
2}  hours;  principles  of  teaching,  2}  hours;  vocational  education,  2  hours;  school 
administration,  2}  hours;  school  law,  2  hours;  the  high  school,  2  hours;  rural  educa- 
tion, 1}  hours;  current  educational  literature,  1}  hours;  agricultural  courses  in  high 
schools,  }  hour;  observation  and  practice,  1^  to  3}  hours.  The  practice  work  is 
given  in  the  agricultural  and  manual  training  model  high  school. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — Fourteen  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  in  the  agricultural  education 
curriculum;  14  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  six  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  education  for  agricul- 
tural students. 

Two^ear  curriculum. — A  special  two-year  curriculum  in  vocational  education  is 
offered  especially  for  teachers  in  rural  and  consolidated  schools.  It  includes  20  hours 
in  selected  vocational  subjects,  18  hours  in  education,  and  32}  hours  in  English^ 
Idstory,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  science. 
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HOMB  XCOVOXICS. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  school  of  home  eoonomics  offers  two  curricula.  The  first 
two  years'  work  is  alike  for  both  and  is  wholly  prescribed.  The  work  of  the  last  two 
years  in  one  case  is  quite  general  and  is  largely  prescribed,  while  in  the  other  it  \b 
wholly  elective-  The  prescribed  curriculum  requires  11  hours'  work  in  educational 
courses  and  allows  for  sufficient  election  to  make  up  the  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion 16  hours.  The  distribution  of  the  work  in  this  curriculum,  including  education 
and  excluding  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  34)- 
hours;  science,  43^  hours;  cultural  subjects,  39}  hours;  education,  16}  hours;  elec- 
tive, 8  hours;  total,  142  hours. 

The  educational  work  is  about  the  same  as  for  agricultiu^,  except  that  five  hours' 
work  is  required  in  presentation  and  practice  teaching  in  home  economics  instead 
of  agricultural  education. 

RequitemenJU  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — Eighteen  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  educational  work  in 
connection  with  home  economics.  Twenty-six  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  25  are 
now  teaching. 

Instructors. — Three  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  in  home  economics. 

T&ADX8  AHD  IVDnSTSXBS. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  school  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
for  teachers  in  mechanic  arts,  leading  to  the  B.  S.  £d.  degree.  The  distribution  of 
the  work  is  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts,  &3}  hours;  science,  17}  hours;  cultural 
Subjects,  31}  hours;  psychology  and  education,  19}  hours;  elective,  20}  hours;  total, 
142  hours. 

The  educational  work  is  the  same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  social  education 
(2  hours),  and  applied  psychology  (3  credits)  are  substituted  for  history  of  education 
and  agricultural  courses.  Practice  teaching  in  the  agricultural  and  manual  training 
model  high  school  is  required  as  for  agriculture. 

Requtrements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — One  man  is  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  preparation  for  teaching 
manual  arts.  None  graduated  in  1916.  Two  1916  graduates  from  the  regular  four- 
year  engineering  curriculum  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  training  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  manual  arts. 

Two-year  curriculum, — ^A  special  two-year  curriculum  is  offered  for  vocational 
teachers.  It  includes  25}  hours  in  selected  vocational  subjects,  18  hours  in  educa- 
tion, and  27}  hours  in  cultural  and  science  subjects,  making  a  total  of  70}  hours. 

OSVX&AL  RXMA&KS. 

Certification. — "Students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  in  education  and 
other  graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  who  have  secured  24  credits  (16  semester 
hours)  in  the  department  of  education  are  granted  credentials  by  the  State  board  of 
examiners  leading  to  life  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Dakota." 

The  completion  of  a  two-year  curriculum,  including  16  hours  in  education,  entitles 
the  student  to  a  second-grade  professional  certificate  issued  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 
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OHIO  8TATX  XnnVBSSITT. 
AOBICTTLTUBS. 

Nature  and  9cope. — Tho  college  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
in  agricultural  education  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  Ed.  The  distribution  of  the 
required  work,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical 
agriculture,  42  hours;  science,  31  hours;  cultural  subjects,  18  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  22  hours;  elective,  7  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  6  hours; 
history  of  agricultural  education,  2  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  houra;  observa- 
tion, criticiBm,  and  practice,  3  hours;  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school.  A 
vequized  six  hours'  course  in  the  elements  of  general  agriculture  is  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue under  school  adn^^nistration,  but  is  here  included  under  technical  agriculture. 
No  infonnation  has  been  supplied  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  practice  teaching. 

Rfquirentents  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

InUrucUm. — ^No  information  supplied. 

HOMS  SC0V0XZC8. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  college  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
l«*ad»"g  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  Ed.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physi- 
cal education,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  including  art  and  design, 
2&  hours;  science,  32  hours;  cultural  subjects,  32  hours;  psychology  and  education, 
26  hours;  elective,  2  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  6  hours; 
principles  of  education,  3  hours;  observation,  criticism,  and  practice,  3  hours;  public 
education  in  the  United  States,  3  hours;  State  school  administration,  3  hours;  teachiug 
of  home  economics,  2  hours.  No  information  has  been  supplied  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  practice  teaching. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — No  information  supplied. 

TRADES  AHD  TKDVBTBXEB, 

Nature  and  scope. — ^A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  Ed.  is 
offered  by  the  college  of  education.  The  general  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  curricula 
in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of 
military  and  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts,  36  hours;  science, 
16  hours;  ctdtural  subjects,  38  hours;  psychology  and  education,  28  hours;  elective, 
2  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  educational  psychology,  4 
hours;  history  of  education,  6  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  observation, 
criticism,  and  practice,  3  hours;  public  education  in  United  States,  3  hours;  teaching 
of  manual  training,  3  hours.  No  information  has  been  supplied  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  practice  work. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — No  information  supplied. 
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OKLAHOMA  AGBICULTUSAL  AND  MXCHANICAL  COLLBGE. 

AOSXCT7LT  U  HZ. 

Nature  arid  scope. — ^The  school  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  cuniculunt 
in  education  with  an  opportunity  to  elect  as  a  major  either  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, manual  training,  or  other  vocational  subjects.  Election  commences  in 
the  freshman  year  and  is  continued  with  gradually  increasing  amounts  throughout, 
the  whole  curriculum.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  and 
physical  training,  is  approximately  as  follows:  Technical  s^culture,  39  hours; 
science,  41  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  psychology  and  education,  24  hours; 
total,  128  hours.  Since  there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  this  distribution  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  possibility.  The  educational 
work  is,  however,  definitely  required. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  5  hours;  applied  psychology,  3  hours; 
child  study,  2  hours;  principles  of  education,  2  hours;  history  of  modem  education,. 
2  hours;  philosophy  of  education,  2  hours;  methods  and  management,  2  hours;  rural 
education,  2  hours;  administration  and  supervision,  2  hours;  theray  and  practice  of 
teaching  agriculture,  2  hours.  The  last-mentioned  coiuse  is  given  during  the  senior 
year  and  includes  at  least  2  hours  per  week,  for  18  weeks,  of  actual  practice  in  assisting 
in  the  teaching  of  imder  classmen. 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work. 

Students. — ^No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — ^Three  instructors  provide  the  instruction  in  educational  work. 

HoioE  xcovomcs. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  take  either  the  special  four-year 
curriculum  in  education  and  elect  major  work  in  home  economics  or  the  regular  four- 
year  curriculum  in  home  economics  and  carry  educational  work  as  elective.  In  the 
former  case  the  distribution  of  the  work  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  shown  above 
under  agriculture.  In  the  latter  case,  the  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physi- 
cal training,  would  be  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  50J  hours;  science,  29^ 
hours;  cultural  subjects,  28§  hours;  psychology  and  education,  19J  hours;  total,  128 
hours.  Some  additional  work  (not  exceeding  4f  hours)  in  education  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification. 

The  educational  courses  prescribed  are:  Methods  of  teaching  textiles,  2  hours;  and 
home  economics  education,  6}  hours.  The  courses  open  for  election  are  listed  under 
agriculture.  The  course  in  home  economics  education  includes  4  hours*  class  work 
and  8  hours'  practical  work  in  "observation,  demonstrations,  and  practice." 

RequireTnents  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — Three  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TRADES  Aim  XHDnSTRZES. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  four-year  curriculum  in  education,  leading  to  the  B.  S» 
degree,  offers  a  major  option  in  manual  training.  The  distribution  of  the  work  i* 
about  the  same  as  described  under  agriculture,  except  that  technical  manual  arts 
replaces  technical  agriculture.  The  educational  courses  are  the  same,  except  that 
the  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  pertains  to  manual  training. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — No  information  supplied. 

Instructors. — Three  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  education. 
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CaiificaJtum. — "Students  who  complete  the  full  four  years*  course  in  the  school  of 
education  receive  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  a  State  life  certificate  in  Oklahoma. 
*  *  *  When  a  subject  is  completed  at  the  college,  the  certificate-granting  authori- 
ties  of  the  State  accept  that  credit  instead  of  an  examination." 

OBSGOK  AGBICULTXTRAL  COLLEGE. 

AHEICirLTTmE. 

Sature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  agrictdture  may  elect  agricultural 
education  as  their  major  option.  The  major  election  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
jnnior  year.  The  required  work,  excltisive  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  28  hours;  science,  30  hours;  cultural  sub- 
jects, 13  hours;  education,  15  hours;  elective,  41  hours;  total,  127  hours. 

Among  the  educational  courses  available  are  general  psychology,  3  hours;  educa- 
tional psychology,  2  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours;  vocational  education,  2 
hours;  prindples  of  education,  3  hoius;  vocational  guidance,  2  hours;  special  methods 
in  agriculture,  4  hours;  and  others.  The  last-mentioned  course  includes  practice 
teaching  in  the  local  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years* 
collegiate  work.  Some  farm  experience  necessary  for  graduation.  May  be  obtained 
cither  before  or  after  entering  college. 

Students. — ^Ten  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  in  the  agricultural  education  option. 
Seven  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  two  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instmctors. — Two  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  agricultural  education. 

HOIOE  ECONOMICS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  work  in  teacher  training  in  home  economics  comprises  the 
Seneral  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  which  the  educational  courses  are  elected. 
The  first  two  years'  work  is  prescribed.  The  subjects  for  the  junior  and  senior  years 
most  be  selected  from  special  groups.  The  following  represents  approximately  the 
distribution  of  the  work  accordihg  to  such  a  selection:  Technical  home  economics,  27 
liomnB;  science,  31  hours;  cultural  subjects,  38  hours;  education,  15  hours;  elective, 
17  hours;  total,  128  hours  (exclusive  of  physical  training). 

The  educational  courses  are  about  the  same  as  listed  under  agricultiu-e,  except  that 
ffae  course  in  methods  applies  to  home  economics.  The  work  in  practice  teaching, 
including  the  preparation  and  the  making  of  reports,  is  equivalent  to  about  144  actual 
ichool  hours. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture  except  that  no  occupational 
experience  is  required. 

Students. — Seventy-five  women  are  restored  in  1916-17  for  the  special  work  in 
education;  68  graduated  in  1916,  56  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

InstnuUors. — Five  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TRADES  AHD  IKDUSTRIES. 

Nature  and  scope. — A  four-year  curriculum  in  industrial  arts  leading  to  a  degree 
is  offered  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers.  The  work,  exclusive  of  military 
and  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  industrial  arts,  51  hours;  science, 
12  hours;  cultural  subjects,  25  hours;  education,  16  hours;  elective.  22  hours;  total, 
126  hours.  The  educational  coiu-se  is  about  the  same  as  listed  under  agriculture, 
except  that  the  course  in  methods  concerns  manual  training  rather  than  agriculture. 
The  work  of  practice  teaching  includes  about  144  actual  school  hours  in  the  local 
public  schoob.  Industrial  courses  are  offered  in  ''pattern  making,  foundry  work, 
woodwork,  carpentry,  forging,  arts  metal  work,  cabinetwork,  joinery,  printing,  con- 
oete  and  cement  work,  gas  engines,  farm  engines,  plumbing,  machine-shop  practice, 
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etc.  Other  courses  are  contemplated.  These  coiines  are  o£fered  under  as  nearly 
trade  conditions  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  shops  of  this  kind.  As  an  illustrap- 
tion,  we  are  now  constructing  a  glue  press  that  on  the  market  would  cost  about  $218. 
Every  step  has  been  taken  up  in  the  different  departments  of  our  shops  the  same  sm 
in  a  commercial  shop;  all  the  pieces  numbered:  all  the  plates  numbered  and  lettered; 
and  other  conmiercial  processes  are  exactly  followed." 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agricultursi  except  that  no  occupational 
experience  is  necessary  other  than  that  offered  in  the  various  courses. 

Students. — Fourteen  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  industrial  educational 
curriculum;  12  graduated  in  1918,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Nine 
students  who  graduated  from  other  curricula,  but  who  took  minors  in  industrial  edu- 
cation are  also  engaged  in  teaching  these  subjects. 

Instructors. — ^Three  instructors  pro\'ide  the  special  training  in  education. 


Certification. — "The  Oregon  school  law  grants  a  high-school  teaching  certificate  to 
graduates  who  have  taken  15  credits  (semester  hours)  in  education.'' 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE   COLLEGE. 
AGEXCirLTTmE. 

Nature  and  scope, — Students  preparing  to  teach  may  elect  the  agricultural  educatioii 
option  at  the  beginning  of  their  j  unior  year.  The  required  work ,  exclusive  of  military 
and  physical  training,  is  classified  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  47  hours;  science, 
45  hours;  cultural  subjects,  41  hours;  psychology  and  education,  18  hours;  elective, 
7  hours;  total,  158  hours.  The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3  hours; 
pedagogy  of  agriculture,  3  hours;  child  development  and  adolescence,  3  hours;  prin- 
ciples of  education,  3  hours;  practice  in  teaching,  6  hours.  The  practice  teaching  is 
provided  for  in  the  local  high  school  during  the  senior  year  or  in  a  six-weeks  summer 
normal  school  preceding  the  senior  year. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-sdhool  work  and  two  yean* 
coU^iate  work. 

Students. — Forty-one  men  are  enrolled  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  educatioii 
option.  Nineteen  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  10  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Five 
1916  graduated  from  other  agricultural  options  are  also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

HOKE  BC0H0XIC8. 

Nature  and  scope. — Two  hoipe  economics  curricula  are  offered,  one  in  domestic 
art  and  the  other  in  domestic  science.  In  either  curriculum,  provision  is  made  for 
sufficient  educational  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  law  for  a  teacher's 
provisional  college  certificate.  The  first  two  years*  work  is  the  same  for  both  curricula. 
The  distribution  of  the  work  in  the  domestic  science  option,  exclusive  of  physical 
training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  46  hours;  science,  39  hours;  cultural 
subjects,  39  hours;  psychology  and  education,  15i  hours;  elective,  14  hoiuB;  total, 
153}  hours.  The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3  hours;  history  of  edu- 
cation, 3  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  observation  of  teaching,  }  hour; 
and  methods  of  teaching,  6  hours.  Practice  teaching  is  provided  in  the  local  public 
schools.  It  is  required  throughout  the  entire  senior  year  and  is  supervised  and  criti- 
cized by  members  of  the  home  economics  faculty.  Two  hours  of  actual  teaching  per 
week  for  36  weeks,  and  one  hour  of  recitation  per  week  for  26  weeks,  are  required* 
The  recitation  period  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  home  economics 
to  education;  its  phase  in  the  curriculum;  planning  and  presentation  of  lessons  and 
courses  of  study;  problems  of  equipment  and  cost,  etc. 
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Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — Twelve  students  are  registered  in  1916  for  the  educational  couises. 
Fifteen  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  12  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 
Instrueiors, — ^Two  inBtructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TBADE8  AVD  IVDnSTBIBS. 

Kaiure  and  scope. — ^Two  curricula  are  offered  in  industrial  education. 

1.  A  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  by  the  school  of  engineering  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  teachers  in  manual  arts  or  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  schools. 
The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  as  that  required  in  the  regular  engineering 
coorseB.  The  distribution  of  the  work  for  the  whole  curriculum,  exclusive  of  mili- 
tary and  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Industrial  arts,  69  hours;  science, 
1^  hours;  cultural  subjects  (including  higher  mathematics),  51  hoiLrs;  educational 
immeB,  16  hours;  elective,  8  hours;  total,  153  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  3  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours; 
principles  of  education,  3  hours;  principles  of  industrial  education,  3  hours;  practice 
leaching  (in  wood  turning,  forging,  foundry  practice,  and  pattern  making),  4  hours. 
'*In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  students  act  as  assistants  to  the  instructors  in  the 
coU^e  shops  and  as  student  teachers  in  manual  arts  in  the  local  high  schools,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  department  of  industrial  engineering."  The 
equivalent  of  eaX  hours  of  actual  teaching  per  week,  for  36  weeks,  is  required. 

2.  The  two-year  curriculum  in  industrial  education  is  planned  ''to  prepare  teacheis 
«f  manual  training  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  is  to  give  training  to  per- 
sons who  have  met  with  success  as  teachers  and  who  have  developed  technical  skill 
by  special  preparation  and  to  persons  with  trade  experience  and  who  desire  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  teaching  through  college  work.  The  applicants 
for  entrance  to  this  curriculum  must  present  evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  in 
the  subject  upon  which  the  work  of  the  course  is  built  and,  in  addition  to  this,  must 
satiBfy  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  their  general  fitness  for  the  professional  work 
they  have  chosen." 

The  curriculum  offers  two  options,  one  in  woodworking  and  the  other  in  metal 
working.  Sixty-nine  credit  hours  (exclusive  of  military  training)  constitute  the 
two  years'  work  and  this  is  made  up  as  follows:  Industrial  arts,  45  hours;  trigonom- 
etry, 5  hours;  psychology  and  education,  13  hours;  elective,  6  hours.  The  educa- 
tional courses  include  psychology,  principles  of  education,  industrial  education, 
secondary  education,  and  practice  teaching  in  either  machine-shop  practice  or  wood- 
working. The  practice  teaching  is  afforded  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  four-year 
curriculum,  but  comprises  only  3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

Two  students  graduated  from  this  curriculiun  in  1916. 

Requirements  for  registration. — For  the  fotur-year  curriculum,  15  units  of  high-school 
work  and  one  year  of  collegiate  work. 

Students, — Five  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  in  the  industrial  education 
curriculum.  Three  students  graduated  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching  or  supervision. 

Instructors. — Seven  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  industrial 
education. 

OSmSHAL  REMABKS. 

Certification. — "Under  the  provisions  of  the  school  code,  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  a  three-year  provisional  teacher's  certificate 
to  graduates  who  complete  not  less  than  200  hours'  work  (slightly  more  than  11  credit 
hours)  in  pedagogical  studies,  such  as  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  history  of  education, 
•chool  management,  and  methods  of  teaching." 
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SHODX  ISXiAND  STATS  COLLSGX. 

AOBICtTLTUBZ. 

Nature  and  scope. — A  special  curriculum  in  applied  science  is  offered  for  persons  wh<» 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  industrial  schools.  The  work  during  the  first  two  years  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  cultural  and  science  subjects.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  work  and  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
either  agriculture,  biology,  or  chemistry.  The  distribution  of  the  work  for  students 
in  the  agricultural  option,  exclusive  of  military  or  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows: 
Technical  agriculture,  38  hours;  science,  48  hours;  cultural  subjects,  52  hours;  psy- 
chology and  education,  14  hours;  elective,  12  hours;  total,  164  hours. 

The  required  educational  courses  are  as  follows:  Educational  psychology,  3  hours^ 
history  of  education,  3  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  secondary  education^ 
3  hours;  school  law,  1  hour;  school  management,  1  hour.  No  provision  is  made  for 
practice  teaching. 

RequireTnents  for  registration, — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  yean  of 
collegiate  work.    No  occupational  experience  required. 

Students. — Three  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  option  of  the 
applied  science  curriculum.    One  student  graduated  from  this  option  in  1916. 

Instructors. — One  instructor  provides  the  special  instruction  in  education  for 
agricultural  students. 

HOIOE  BC0H0MXC8. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  regular  four-year  home  economics  curriculum  provides 
opportunity  for  assigned  and  elective  work  in  education.  The  distribution  of  the- 
work,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics  (includ- 
ing drawing  and  art),  46  hours;  science,  50  hours;  cultural  subjects,  47  hours;  educa- 
tion, 15  hours;  elective,  2  hours;  total,  160  hours.  The  educational  courses  are  the 
same  as  for  agriculture,  with  the  addition  of  one  hour  of  work  in  teaching  home 
economics.  Students  teach  eighth-grade  public-school  pupils  two  hours  a  week  in 
practical  laboratory  work.'* 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — Twelve  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  educational  courses. 
Three  students  graduated  in  1916.    One  of  these  is  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TRADES  AHD  XXTDUSTBIBS. 

No  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries. 


Certification. — The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education  i& 
self-explanatory:  ''The  certification  of  the  president  that  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  has  pursued  a  secondary  school  coiu-se  of  four  years,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee  on  qualifications,  and  in  addition  thereto  has  pursued  a  four  years' 
collegiate  course  in  the  Rhode  Island  college  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  the 
required  qualifications  in  scholastic  subjects  for  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first 
grade." 

CLEMSON  AOBICULTTTEAL   COLLEGE,  SOTTTH   CAROLINA. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

Nature  and  scope. — The  only  special  training  in  education  open  to  students  of  this 
institution  consists  of  "a  short  practical  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  used  in  teaching  agricultural  subjects  in  different  States  and 
their  adaptation  to  local  needs."    It  is  an  elective  course  consisting  of  but  one  term 
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¥oiir  (f  semester  hour).  ''During  the  session  of  1917-18  the  following  courses  in 
educaUon  will  be  introduced  into  the  agricultural  department  of  Glemson  College: 
I^'chology,  5  hours,  first  term;  general  principles  of  education,  5  hours,  second 
term;  agricultural  teaching,  5  hours,  third  term. 

*"  In  addition  to  this,  practice  work  for  two  hours  per  week  for  two  terms  is  planned. 
A  course  in  rural  sociology  is  also  to  be  added  as  an  elective  for  those  who  are  to  teach. 
An  instructor  has  already  been  selected  for  the  rural  sociology  and  psychology;  an 
additional  instructor  is  to  be  engaged  for  the  education  work.''  (The  additional 
educational  work  proposed  is  indicated  in  term  hours.  By  dividing  the  number  of 
VEsnn  hours  in  each  case  by  two-thirds,  the  number  of  semester  hours  may  be  obtained). 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Eleven  units  of  high-school  work  and  three  years  of 
eoUegiate  work.  One  year's  farm  experience  before  entering,  or  at  least  three  months' 
sommer  work  after  entering. 

Students. — ^Thirty  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  special  work  in  education. 
Tliirty-five  graduated  with  this  training  in  1916.  Twenty  of  these  are  now  engaged 
in  teaching  or  supervising. 

Instructors. — One  instructor  provides  the  special  instruction  in  education. 


No  special  curricula  are  offered  for  training  teachers  in  either  home  economics  or 
tEMles  and  industries. 

Certi^fieation. — "The  universities  and  coll^;es  of  the  State  may  provide  a  couise,  to 
be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  completion  of  which  will  entitle 
student  to  the  d^ree  of  Licentiate  o/instniction,  and  the  diploma  therefor  shall  entitle 
bold^'  to  a  firstgrade  county  teacher's  certificate. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICULTUEE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS. 

AORIOTTLTX7BX. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  take  the  regular  four* 
year  curriculum,  selecting  one  of  four  major  options.  In  each  option  sufficient  elective 
work  is  permitted  to  enable  students  to  carry  the  educational  work  required  for  certi- 
fication. With  this  included  and  military  training  excluded,  the  distribution  of  the 
work  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  48  hours;  science,  39  hours;  cultural  sub- 
jects, 34  hours;  psychology  and  education,  19  hours;  elective,  4  hours;  total,  144 
hours. 

The  educational  work,  except  for  general  and  educational  psychology  and  observa- 
don  and  practice,  may  be  selected  from  a  list  of  several  courses,  including  history  of 
education,  principles  of  teaching,  school  administration,  educational  sociolog}% 
vocational  psychology,  adolescent  psychology,  and  educational  measurements. 
Except  the  four-hour  practice  courses,  these  are  all  three-hour  courses. 

The  practice  course  ''consists  of  five  months'  practice  teaching  of  four  periods  per 
week,  using  for  this  work  our  secondary  school  of  agriculture.  This  work  is  under 
careful  supervision.  The  lessons  are  carefully  planned  in  advance  and  reports  of 
work  recorded." 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — Twenty-eight  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  training  in 
agricultural  education.  Fourteen  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916,  of  whom 
eight  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Two  1916  graduates  without  special  training  are 
also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — Two  instructors  provide  the  professional  training  in  agricultural 
education. 
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HOME  BC0H0XXC8. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  combines 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art  and  includes  a  three-hour  course  in  general  psy— 
chology.    It  also  provides  for  sufficient  elective  work  to  enable  students  to  carry  the 
educational  courses  required  for  certification.    The  distribution  of  the  work  is  as 
follows:  Technical  home  economics,  ^6  hours;  science,  36  hours;  cultural  subjects, 
46  hours;  psychology  and  education,  19  hours;  total,  147  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  for  agricultural  education,  except  that  the 
work  in  observation  and  practice  relates  to  home  economics.  Observation  and  practice 
are  afforded  by  the  school  of  agriculture,  in  which  is  offered  a  four-year  secondary- 
curriculum  for  young  women. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — Forty-six  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  professional  training  in 
home  economics  education.  Sixteen  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916,  of 
whom  15  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — Four  instructors  provide  the  special  educational  work  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  home  economics. 

TRADES  AHD  HTDTTSTBIBS. 

Nature  andscope. — The  four-year  general  science  curriculum  provides  for  considerable 
elective  work  in  all  four  years,  and  students  preparing  to  teach  manual  or  industrial 
arts  are  expected  to  register  for  this  curriculum  and  elect  the  required  work  in  manual 
arts  and  education.  An  acceptable  schedule  with  this  included  shows  a  distribution 
of  work  about  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts,  21  hours;  science,  44  hours;  cultural 
subjects,  50  hours;  psychology  and  education,  19  hours;  elective,  10  hours;  total, 
144  hours. 

The  educational  courses  are  the  same  as  for  agricultural  education.  The  practice 
work  is  the  same  in  both  nature  and  extent,  except  that  it  pertains  to  shop  practice. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

Students. — Forty-eight  men  and  20  women  were  registered  in  1916-17  for  pro- 
fessional training  in  industrial  education.  Eight  graduated  with  special  training  in 
1916,  of  whom  seven  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  One  1916  graduate  without  special 
training  is  also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instrwctors. — Two  instructors  provide  the  special  training  for  teachers  of  industrial 
work. 


Certifi4sation. — ''Students  who  successfully  complete  15  hours'  work  in  education  are 
eligible  to  State  certification.'' 

UMIVEBSITT  OF  TENKESSSB. 
AORICULTUBE. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  take  a  modified  form  of  the  r^ular 
four-year  agricultural  curriculum.  This  leads  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  Ed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work,  exclusive  of  military  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical 
agriculture,  37  hours;  science,  39  hours;  cultural  subjects,  36  hours;  psychology 
and  education,  24  hours;  total,  136  hours.  This  amount  of  work  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  regular  agricultural  curriculum. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology!  6  hours;  history  of  education,  3 
hours;  principles  of  teaching,  3  hours;  secondary  education,  3  hours;  school  hygiene 
and  management,  3  hours;  rural  education  in  relation  to  country  life,  3  hours;  agri- 
cultural education,  3  hours.  The  last-named  course  includes  instruction  in  ''methods 
of  presenting  the  different  phases  of  agriculture,  especially  crops,  soils,  and  live 
stock."    These  courses  are  reconmiended,  but  others  may  be   substituted  upon 
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^fpnrral.  A  course  is  offered  in  practice  teaching  which  includes  '^  application 
of  the  principles  of  school  management,  discipline,  and  teaching  to  observation 
in  city  schools;  making  lesson  plans;  and  the  actual  teaching  of  lessons  in  classes 
through  cooperation  with  local,  city,  and  rural  schools. '' 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fourteen  units  of  hig^-school  work  and  at  least 
one  xear  of  coll^iate  work. 

Students, — No  definite  information  supplied;  laige  eurollment. 

Ifutntetors. — Four  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

HOKX  Eoovomos. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  school  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
lor  teachers  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  £ki.  The  distribution  of  the  work,  exclu- 
sive of  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics  (including  art), 
36  hours;  science,  24  hours;  cultural  subjects,  30  hours;  psychology  and  education, 
24  hours;  elective,  6  hours;  total,  120  hours. 

S<»ne  oppcvtunity  is  offered  for  a  choice  of  educational  courses,  but  those  suggested 
u  the  catalogue  are  about  the  same  as  suggested  in  the  agricultural  education  cur- 
riculum, except  that  the  course  in  agricultural  education  is  replaced  by  one  in  methods 
of  tfaching  home  economics  and  that  the  course  in  practice  teaching  is  required  in 
place  of  one  of  the  others.  In  the  practice  teaching  couise,  ''each  student  is  required 
to  plan  and  teach  several  lessons  in  domestic  art  and  domestic  science  under  the 
npervioon  of  a  critic  teacher. " 
Requirements  for  registration. — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  at  least 

Qoe  year  <tf  collegiate  work. 
Students. — No  definite  information  supplied ;  ''  large  enrollment. '' 
Instructors. — ^Five  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  psychology  and 

education. 

TBADES  AVD  ZNDVSTRZB8. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  school  of  education  offers  a  special  four-year  curriculum 
in  manual  training  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  Ed.  The  distribution  of  the  work, 
exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  manual 
«ts,  38  hours;  science,  24  hours;  cultural  subjects,  40  hours;  psychology  and  edu- 
<^on,  24  hours;  total,  126  hours.  Since,  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  there 
is  considerable  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  courses  from  certain  groups,  the  dis- 
tribution may  vary  somewhat. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  histoiy  of  education,  3 
Wis;  teaching  and  supervision  of  manual  arts,  3  hours;  and  educational  elective 
coaiaes,  12  hours.    No  practice  teaching  required,  but  may  be  elected. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Same  as  for  home  economics. 

Students. — ^No  definite  information  supplied;  ''large  enrollment. " 

Inttructors. — ^At  least  three  instructors  contribute  to  the  special  instruction  in 
educational  courses. 

GENERAL  REHA&KS. 

Certification. — **In  accordance  with  the  new  certificate  law,  *  *  *  graduates 
ol  the  IJnivendty  of  Tennessee,  who  have  completed  any  six  half-year  courses  (18 
hours)  offered  by  the  university  in  psychology  and  education,  not  less  than  two  of 
▼hich  shall  have  special  reference  to  high-school  work,  are  entitled  to  professional 
high-school  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  good  for  five  years. " 

AGBICULTTmAL  AIO)  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE   OF  TEXAS. 

AO&XCVLTVRB. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  desiring  to  bec^ome  teachers  of  agriculture  may  select 
one  of  the  agricultural  education  options  in  the  regular  Ibur-year  curriculum.  Two 
Kich  options  are  offered,  one  for  those  who  desire  a  permanent  certificate  and  one  for 
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thofle  who  are  workiog  for  the  provisional  or  first-grade  certificate.  All  of  the  fireft 
two  years'  work  and  part  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  is  alike  for  all  agricultural 
options.  The  distribution  of  the  four  yean'  work,  exclusive  of  military  training, 
in  the  permanent  certificate  option,  is  as  follows:  Technical  agriculturei  56  hours; 
science,  47  hours;  cultural  subjects,  22  hours;  psychology  and  education,  24  houiB; 
total,  149  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  admin tstration 
of  schools,  3  hours;  rural  education,  3  hours;  vocational  education,  3  hours;  'methods 
of  teaching  agriculture,  3  hours;  high-school  problems,  3  hours;  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  demonstration,  3  hours.  The  course  in  methods  includes  ''lesson  plana 
and  practice  teaching  in  agriculture  and  other  kindred  subjects. " 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years 
of  collegiate  work. 

Students, — One  hundred  men  are  enrolled  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
option.  Thirty-two  graduated  in  1916.  Ten  of  these  are  now  engaged  in  teaching'. 
One  1916  graduate  from  one  of  the  other  options  is  also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors. — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 


No  special  curricula  are  offered  for.  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  either  home  eco- 
nomics or  trades  and  industries.    , 

Certification. — "Under  the  laws  of  Texas,  graduates  of  this  college  who  have  com- 
pleted four  full  courses  (equivalent  to  24  semester  hours)  in  education  will  be  granted 
a  permanent  State  certificate.  Those  who  have  completed  one  full  course  (equiva- 
lent to  6  semester  hours)  in  education  will  be  given  a  first-grade  State  c^lificate, 
which  is  good  for  four  years. ' ' 

AGBICTTLTUBAL  COLLEGE   OF  XTTAH. 
aSVBBAL  BlMSRirS. 

The  coUege  has  not  offered  any  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  but 
it  plans  to  do  so  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  1916  graduates 
from  the  regular  four-year  curricula,  25  in  agriculture,  15  in  home  economics,  and  8 
in  mechanic  arts  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  their  respective  lines  of 
work  in  secondary  schools. 

UNiVEKSITT    OF    VEBMONT    AND    STATE    AQBICtTLTUBAL    COLLEGE. 

AOaiCTTLTirBB. 

Nature  and  scope. — Agricultural  education  is  one  of  the  four  major  options  of  the 
regular  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  alike 
for  all  options.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  four  years  is  as  follows:  Technical 
agriculture,  53  hours;  science,  40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  33  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  18  hours;  total,  144  hours. 

The  educational  courses  include  psychology,  6  hours;  principles  of  instruction,  6 
hours;  teaching  of  agriculture,  6  hours.  ''Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 
practice  teaching  in  connection  with  the  city  schools.  Specially  selected  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  that  are  teaching  agriculture  will  also  be  used  as  practice  schools, 
the  student  teacher  acting  as  assistant  to  the  regular  teacher  of  agriculture. " 

Requirements  for  registration. — ^Fourteen  and  one-half  high-school  units  and  two 
years  of  collegiate  work.  Six  months'  farm  experience  required  either  before  or 
after  entering  college. 

Students. — ^Eight  men  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
option.    One  graduated  in  1916  and  14  in  1915.    Practically  all  of  these  are  now 
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cngiged  in  teaching  agriculture.    Several  graduates  from  other  options  in  agriculture 
are  also  engaged  in  teaching. 

Inatruetors. — One  instructor  provides  the  special  instruction  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion, one  in  general  education  and  one  in  psychology. 

HOME  ECOVOXICS. 

Nature  arid  scope. — Only  one  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  is  offered, 
bat  Una  requires  22  hours'  work  in  psychology  and  education.  The  work  of  the  com- 
plete curriculimi  is  distributed  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  30  hours; 
scaence,  24  hours;  cultural  subjects,  36  hours;  psychology  and  education,  22  hours; 
elective,  8  hours;  total,  120  hours.  The  educational  courses  embrace  psychology,  6 
houiB;  principles  of  instruction,  6  hours;  history  of  education,  6  hours;  and  teaching 
of  home  economics.  The  latter  course  includes  some  work  in  practice  teaching  (see 
voder  agriculture). 

ReqyiremenUfoT  registration, — Same  as  for  agriculture,  except  that  no  occupational 
experience  is  required. 

Students. — ^Eight  women  are  registered  for  educational  work  in  home  economics  in 
1916-17.  Six  graduated  in  1916,  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  super- 
vieing  borne  economics.  One  1916  graduate  without  professional  training  is  also 
engaged  in  teaching. 

Instructors, — ^Two  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TRADES  AVD  IUDDSTBIES. 

No  special  training  curriculmn  is  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  trades  and 
industries. 


Certification, — "This  institution  does  not  issue  certificates  to  teachers.  These 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  upon  recommendations  of 
the  college.  At  present  there  is  no  specified  requirement  as  to  professional  training, 
but  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  college  and  the  conmiissioner's  office  that 
students  who  expect  to  receive  teacher's  certificates  shall  have  had  adequate  profes- 
aional  training. " 

TIRQINIA  AGBICULTTJRAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEQE  AND 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

No  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  in  either  agriculture, 
home  economics,  or  trades  and  industries.  Twelve  of  the  1916  graduates  from  the 
legular  four-year  curriculum  are  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

STATE  COLLEGE   OF  WASHINGTON. 
AOBIOI7LT17BB. 

Nature  and  scope, — "In  this  institution  a  student  may  prepare  to  become  a  teacher 
of  agriculture  either  by  entering  the  department  of  education  and  electing  work  in 
agriculture,  or  by  entering  the  department  of  agriculture  or  the  department  of  horti- 
culture and  electing  work  in  education.  According  to  our  law,  a  student  to  teach  in 
the  State  of  Washington  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  institution — ^among  which, 
of  course,  the  State  College  is  classed — must  present  15  hours  in  education.  This  15 
hours  may  include  general  psychology.  After  this  year  students  will  be  required  to 
present  12  hours  of  education  in  addition  to  a  course  in  general  psychology.  This 
will  raise  the  requirements  slightly."  For  students  following  the  general  four-year 
curriculum  in  agriculture  and  electing  enough  work  in  education  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  certification,  the  distribution  of  the  work  would  be  about  as  follows:  Tech- 
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nical  agriculture,  46  houn;  science,  40  hours;  cultural  subjects,  35  hours;  pBychxAogy^ 
and  education,  15  hours;  elective,  14  hours;  total,  150  hours.    Students  entering  witlx. 
credit  lor  a  foreign  language  may  substitute  other  work  in  college.    In  such  cases, 
the  amount  of  work  in  cultural  subjects  will  be  less  and  in  elective  work  proportioii— 
ately  more. 

The  educational  courses  available  include  psychology,  5  hours;  history  of  educa- 
tion, 5  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  the  high  school,  3  hours;  child  stud3r 
and  adolescence,  5  hours;  school  administration  and  supervision,  3  hours;  schoot 
hygiene,  2  hours;  history  and  theory  of  industrial  education,  2  hours;  educational 
psychology,  3  hours;  and  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  2  hours.  The  last-mentioned 
course  embraces  '*  Outlining  of  courses  of  study,  management  of  subjects  in  logical 
order,  gathering  of  illustrative  material,  selection  of  special  laboratory  apparatus, 
choice  of  textbooks  and  references,  discussion  of  modem  methods  and  their  adapta- 
tion  to  the  character  of  students  engaged  in  agricultural  work."    Opportunity  is  pro- 
vided for  practice  teaching  through  cooperation  with  the  local  schools. 

RequiremenU  for  regiMtration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
college  work. 

Sttuknts, — No  information  given  regarding  the  number  of  students  registered  for 
agricultural  education  in  1916-17.  Fifteen  graduated  with  special  training  in  agri- 
cultural education  in  1916. 

Instmcton. — Four  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  education. 

HOHX  XCOVOMIOB. 

Nature  and  scope. — In  home  economics,  two  four-year  ciuricula  are  offered,  one  in 
household  science  and  one  in  household  arts.  Each  of  these  provide  for  sufficient 
work  in  education  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification.  The  distribution  of 
the  work  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  58  hours;  science,  31  hours;  cul- 
tural subjects,  40  hours;  psychology  and  education,  15  hours;  elective,  6  hours;  total, 
150  hours. 

The  educational  courses  required  are:  Psychology,  5  hours;  history  of  education,  5 
hours;  special  methods  in  home  economics,  3  hours;  educational  elective,  2  hours. 
The  course  in  methods  embraces  '' Observation  of  teaching,  the  making  of  lesson 
plans,  outUnes  for  courses  of  lessons,  and  practice  teaching.'*  The  practice  work  is 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  local  schools. 

RequiremenU  for  reffistration. — Fifteen  unite  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work. 

StudenU. — Sixteen  students  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916. 

InstmctoTB. — Four  instructors  provide  professional  training  in  education. 

TRADES  Aim  IVDV8TBIB8. 

Nature  and  scope. — students  preparing  to  teach  manual  arts  may  register  for  the 
general  four-year  curriculum  in  education  and  elect  work  in  manual  arte.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  in  this  curriculum,  with  manual  arts  included,  is  as  follows: 
Technical  manual  arts,  40  hours;  science,  15  hours;  cultural  subjects,  40  hours; 
psychology  and  education,  35  hours;  elective,  20  hours;  total,  150  hours. 

The  required  work  in  education  includes  psychology,  5  hoiu«;  history  of  education^ 
5  hours;  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  adolescence,  5  hours;  school  hygiene,  2 
hours;  experimental  psychology,  5  hours;  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  the  high 
school,  3  hours;  State  manuid,  2  hours;  special  methods  of  teaching  manual  arts, 
2  hours.    Opportunity  is  provided  for  practice  teaching  in  the  local  public  schools. 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — No  students  are  registered  for  this  special  curriculum  and  none  gradu- 
ated from  it  in  1916. 
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hutmeion, — Four  instaructon  provide  the  special  training  in  Tnantial  arts  education. 

Two-year  eurrieuhan, — A  two-year  cuiriculum  for  teachers  in  manual  arts  is  also 
provided.  This  includes  40  hours  in  manual  arts,  15  hours  in  education,  10  hours  in 
?^ngliiih,  and  15  hours  in  elective  work,  making  a  total  of  80  hours. 


Certijjcation. — "Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  school  law  of  1900  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  college  will  grant  State  college  normal  diplomas  to  graduates 
qI  the  college  who  have  c<nnpleted  not  less  than  12  semester  hours  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  State  college  life  diplomas  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  com- 
pleting the  required  12  semester  hours  in  the  department  of  education,  present  evi- 
dence of  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experience;  provided  that  not  less  than  10 
of  the  required  12  semester  hours  be  selected  from  courses  other  than  method  courses 
in  special  subjects. '  * 

WEST  7IBQINIA  UNITEBSITT. 

AOaiCXTLTTJBJS. 

Nature  and  scope, — Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  and  to  qualify  for  the 
State  teacher's  certificate  may  elect  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  agiicul- 
toial  education  option  of  the  four-year  curriculum.  Students  in  any  of  the  agricultural 
opdona  also  may  elect  20  hours'  work  in  the  department  of  education  and  qualify  for 
the  State  teacher's  certificate.  In  either  case,  the  distribution  of  the  work,  exclusive 
oi  military  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture,  34  hours;  science, 
38  hours;  cultural  subjects,  20  hours;  education,  20  hours;  elective,  31  hours;  total, 
143  houiB. 

The  available  educational  courses  include  history  of  education,  3  to  8  hours;  phil- 
cwf^y  of  education,  6  hours;  school  administration  and  supervision,  2  to  3  hours; 
principles  and  art  of  teaching,  3  hours;  criticism  and  supervision  of  instruction, 
3  hours;  psychology  of  learning  and  teaching,  3  hours;  educational  psychology, 
2  boors;  mental  tests  and  measurements,  2  to  6  hours;  history  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 2  hours;  high-school  agriculture,  3  hours.  The  course  in  high-school  agriculture 
iodudes  a  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  suitable  for  a  high-school  course  in  agri- 
culture. The  second  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  methods  of  teachix^  agriculture 
from  the  high-school  standpoint.  "  In  addition  to  this,  students  in  agriculture,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  agricultural  education,  give  a  coiUBe  in  general 
agriculture  in  the  Morgantown  high  school  during  the  second  semester  each  year. 
During  the  second  semester,  1916,  each  student  taught  18  lessons.'' 

RequirenuTUs  for  registration. — ^Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
coQ^jate  work.    Proficiency  in  practical  farm  operations. 

Students^ — Seventeen  students  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  training  in 
agricultural  education.  Eleven  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916,  all  of  whom 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture. 

Imtruetors. — Four  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

HOHX  XCOVOXIOS. 

Nature  and  scope, — ^The  r^^ar  four-year  curriculum  in  nome  economics  includes 
some  educational  courses  and  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  election.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  work  for  those  preparing  to  teach  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  home 
economics,  36  hours;  science,  15  hours;  cultural  subjects,  27  hours;  education, 
20  hours;  elective,  30  hours;  total,  128  hours.  The  educational  courses  available 
are  listed  under  agriculture.  In  place  of  the  course  in  high-school  agriculture,  home 
economics  students  may  take  a  similar  one  in  ''home  economics  in  public  schools." 

ayes**— 17 6 
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This  courae  includes  practice  teaching  and  each  student  is  required  to  *'  carry  a  daaa 
in  sewing  during  the  first  semester,  and  cooking  during  the  second  semester  in  a  first - 
year  high  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  in  home  economics.  In 
addition,  students  in  their  senior  year  give  practical  teaching  by  ajwisting  in  the 
r^^ar  home  economics  classes  in  the  high  school." 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.    One  semester's  residence  in  home  economics  demonstration  cottage. 

Students. — ^Ten  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  ^>ecial  training  in  home  eco> 
nomics  education.  Four  students  graduated  with  special  training  in  1916,  all  of  whom 
are  now  teaching  or  supervising  school  work  in  home  economics.  Two  1916  graduatep 
from  the  regular  curriculum  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  home  economics. 

Instnutors. — Same  as  for  agriculture. 

TBADXB  AVD  IVDirSTBIXB. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^While  the  university  catalogues  no  special  curriculum  far 
those  who  desire  to  teach  the  industrial  arts,  abundant  opportunity  is  provided  through 
combination  curricula.  Many  very  desirable  courses  are  offered  in  manual  arts, 
and  these  are  open  to  election  by  students  in  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  science  curriculum  may  select  education  as  their  major  and 
elect  courses  in  mechanic  arts  to  the  extent  of  32  hours. 

OSnBAL  B.»ifAinra. 

Certification, — ''Graduation  from  the  imiveraity  with  not  less  than  20  semester 
hours  in  education  will  secure  recommendation  for  high-school  and  few  supervisor's 
certificates  according  to  the  following  regulations: 

"1.  No  courses  in  education  will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  20  hours  unless  approved 
by  the  department  of  education. 

*'2.  Persons  who  have  received  advanced  standing  in  education  must  do  at  least 
10  semester  hours  in  regular  college  courses.  These  courses  must  not  repeat  those 
taken  in  another  school,  and  they  must  be  advanced  work. 

"3.  Only  a  limited  number  of  hours  done  in  the  summer  school  may  be  counted 
toward  certification. 

**4.  Candidates  for  certification  must  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  recommendation 
by  successful  teaching  practice  coiuses. 

'^  5.  For  the  supervisor's  certificate  not  less  than  five  hoius  must  be  taken  in  admin- 
istration and  supervision." 

XnnVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
AOUCITLTUBB. 

Nature  and  scope. — Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  may  major  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  select  as  electives  the  work  in 
agricultural  education  which  leads  to  a  university  teacher's  certificat-e  in  agriculture. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  for  all  agricultural  students.  During  the 
last  two  years  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  courses  is  allowed.  Candidates 
for  the  university  teacher's  certificate,  however,  are  required  to  take  at  least  15  hours 
in  psychology  and  education  and  are  advised  to  elect  their  technical  agricultural 
work  from  certain  groups  of  courses.  The  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  whole 
curriculum,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  training,  is  about  as  follows:  Tech- 
nical agriculture,  55  hours;  science,  35  hours;  cultural  subjects,  11  hours;  psychology' 
and  education,  15  hours;  elective,  19  hours;  total,  135  hours. 

All  candidates  for  the  imiversity  teachers'  certificate  are  required  to  take  the 
following  educational  courses:  Agricultural  education,  2  hours,  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture,  2  hours,  and  special  teachers'  course  in  one  of  the  technical  departments. 
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The  additional  seven  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  Psychology,  3  hours; 
history  of  education,  2  hours;  public  education,  2  hours;  mental  development,  2 
hours;  educational  psychology,  2  hours;  principles  of  education,  2  hours;  educational 
practice,  2  hours.  The  work  in  practice  teaching  covers  a  period  of  nine  weeks  and 
is  provided  by  the  university  high  school  and  the  local  public  schools. 

A  two-year  curriculum  in  agriculture,  including  8  hours'  work  in  professional  edu- 
cation, i  s  also  offered .  Graduates  from  thia  curriculum  * '  wiU  be  recommended  by  the 
director  of  the  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  receive  a  special  license  to  teach 
agriculture  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin/' 

BiquiremefUB  far  regiatraUon  (four-year  curriculum). — Fourteen  units  of  high- 
school  work  and  two  years  of  collegiate  work.  Six  months  of  farm  experience  required 
before  graduation. 

Students, — ^Thirty-two  men  are  registered  in  19X6-17  for  the  agricultural  education 
(^ption.  Thirty-one  graduated  in  1916,  of  whom  24  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or 
supervising.  Eight  of  the  1916  graduates  in  other  agricultural  options  are  now  en- 
gaged in  teaching. 

Instructors^ — ^Five  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  educational  courses. 

HOXZ  zoovoxics. 

Niatwre  and  scope, — In  the  general  curriculum  in  home  economics  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  to  elect  the  professional  educational 
courses  required  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate.  With  these  included,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  economics,  36  to  40  hours;  science, 
29  hours;  cultural  subjects,  41  to  45  hours;  education,  10  hoius;  total,  120  hours. 

The  professional  work  required  for  certification  is  psychology,  3  hours;  education 
(choice  of  several  courses),  5  hours;  methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  2  hours. 
The  students  registering  for  the  teacher's  course  in  home  economics  must  take  prac- 
tice teaching  for  10  weeks,  in  which  they  are  in  observation  and  practice  teaching 
daily  at  the  Wisconsin  High  School.  There  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  nimiber  of 
lessons  they  shall  teach.  During  that  time  they  are  expected  to  prepare  the  lesson 
for  each  period  they  are  in  attendance  and  to  take  part  in  the  class  work,  either  as  a 
student  who  is  studying  methods,  or  as  an  instructor,  as  the  supervisor  requests. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  lectures  in  the  organization  of  material  and  their  labora- 
tory work  in  the  presentation  of  lessons  to  their  own  niunber  and  also  laboratory 
practice  in  demonstration  so  as  to  equip  them  for  the  constant  demands  that  are  made 
upon  home  economics  teachers  for  lectures  and  demonstra^tions  before  other  organi- 
zations than  the  school.  This  work  continues  for  one  semester,  one  lecture  per  week 
and  two  laboratory  periods,  so  that  in  both  the  practice  teaching  and  the  departmental 
teachers'  course  they  receive  what  corresponds  to  four  credits  here: 

Requirements  for  registration. — Fourteen  units  of  high-school  and  two  years  of  colle- 
giate work  with  an  average  rank  of  90.  Experience  in  the  management  of  a  home  is 
also  required. 

Students. — Thirty-s^ix  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  educational  courses. 
Twenty-seven  secured  the  university  teacher's  certificate  and  graduated  in  1916. 
Of  this  number,  25  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  home  economics.  Four  other  stu- 
dents graduated  in  1916  had  taken  professional  training  elsewhere,  and  are  now 
teaching  home  economics. 

Instructors. — Four  instructors  provide  the  instruction  in  the  strictly  educational 
courses. 

TBADES  AND  IVBXJSTBIES. 

Nature  and  scope. — ''The  manual  arts  department  requires  at  legst  30  credits 
(maximum  40),  out  of  128  for  graduation,  to  be  taken  by  students  majoring  in  manual 
aits.  These  are  technical  in  character  and  are  chosen  according  to  the  line  of  indjus- 
trial  work  the  candidate  wishes  to  teach."    The  department  of  manual  arts  is  in- 
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eluded  in  the  college  of  arts,  letters,  and  science,  and  students  may  specialize  in  tills 
subject  on  the  major  option  basis.    The  distribution  of  the  work  for  a  four-year 
student  majoring  in  manual  arts  is  about  as  follows:  Technical  manual  arts  (including^ 
allied  subjects),  47  hours;  science,  10  hours;  cultural  subjects,  28  hours;  educational 
courses,  9  hours;  elective,  26  houis;  total,  120  hours. 

The  strictly  professional  courses  included  in  this  curriculum  are:  Oiganization 
and  administration,  2  hours;  vocational  education  and  guidance,  2  hours;  teaching: 
and  supervision  of  manuri  arts,  2  hours;  supervised  practice,  2  hours;  problenxs  in 
manual  training  (seminar),  1  hour. 

Four  annual  scholarships,  each  paying  $200,  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  industrial 
normal  schools  or  to  carefully  selected  mechanics  having  the  equivalent  of  a  high* 
school  training. 

The  department  of  manual  arts,  also  "conducts  what  is  known  as  the  mechanics 
institute.  This  institute  is  composed  of  holders  of  special  industrial  scholarships. 
The  regents  of  the  university  have  established  12  of  these  scholarships  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  skilled  craftsmen  to  prepare  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  public  schools, 
especially  public  continuation  schools.  Each  scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  an 
honorarium  of  $60,  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  institute  which  is  held  for  eight 
weeks." 

Requirements  for  registration  (four-year  curriculum  with  major  in  manual  arts). — 
Foiui;een  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of  collegiate  work.  One  year's 
practical  experience  advised. 

Students. — ^Thirty  men  and  fifteen  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  special  train- 
ing in  manual  arts  as  a  major.  Fourteen  students  completed  in  1916  special  training 
in  manual  arts,  but  not  all  of  them  graduated.  Thirteen  of  these  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Instructors. — Five  instructors  provide  the  special  training  in  manual  arts  education. 

OENE&AI.  BEMAKKS. 

Certification. — *'In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconfidn,  univer- 
sity teachers'  certificates  are  issued  to  all  graduates  of  a  regular  collegiate  course  who 
complete  the  course  in  pedagogical  instruction  prescribed  by  the  university.  This 
certificate,  when  presented  to  the  State  superintendent,  entitles  the  holder  to  receive 
a  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  Wisconsin  for  one  year,  renewable  for  a  second 
year  after  one  year  of  successful  experience.  Graduates  who  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  two  years  of  successful  teaching  in  the  Wisconsin 
public  sphools,  after  graduation,  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  superintendent 
an  unlimited  State  certificate." 

Graduates  in  agriculture  "will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  univeraity  teacher's  cer- 
tificate upon  the  recommendation  of  fitness  by  the  professor  of  agricultural  education 
and  upon  completing  as  a  part  of  their  elective  work  courses  in  pe>''chology  and  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  six  to  eight  credits  in  addition  to  special  courses  for  teachers  given 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  A  minimum  of  15  credits  of  professional  work  is  re- 
quired." 

Graduates  in  home  economics  who  have  completed  36  to  40  hours'  wcn-k  in  their 
major  (general  home  economics,  food,  or  textiles)  and  15  to  20  credits  in  their  minor 
(food  textiles  or  housing)  **  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  university  teacher's  certifi- 
cate upon  the  recommendation  of  fitness  by  the  department  of  home  econ<»nics  and 
upon  completing  courses  in  psychology  and  education  equivalent  to  six  or  eight 
credits  in  addition  to  the  department  of  teachers'  courses.  A  minimum  of  10  credits 
and  a  maximum  of  15  credits  of  professional  work  is  required. " 

*' Graduates  in  manual  arts  are  entitled  to  the  university  teacher's  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  their  major  courses  and  compliance  with  the  university  rules  govern- 
ing the  granting  of  the  teachers'  certificate." 
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I  UKIVXBSITT  OF  WYOMING. 

AGRICULTUBE. 

1^0  cuiriculum  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture. 

HOXZ  ECOHOmCS. 

Nature  and  scope. — ^The  regular  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in 
H.  E.  combines  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  and  includes  the  professional 
courses  in  education  required  for  the  first-class  teacher's  certificate.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  work,  exclusive  of  physical  training,  is  as  follows:  Technical  home  eco- 
nomics, 38  hours;  sciencoi  36  hours;  cultural  subjects,  24  hours;  psychology  and 
education,  26  hours;  total,  124  hours.  '*  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  home 
eotmomics  in  secondaiy  schools  or  colleges  should  elect  courses  (in  addition  to  above) 
^Dg  the  line  of  allied  sciences. " 

The  educational  courses  included  in  the  curriculum  meet  the  requirements  for 
certification  and  are  as  follows:  Psychology,  3  hours;  educational  psychology,  3  hours; 
principles  of  teaching,  3  hours;  history  of  education,  3  hours;  high-school  organization 
and  administration,  4  hours;  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  domestic  science,  5  hours; 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  domestic  art,  5  hours.      The  courses  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching  include  observation  of  classes,  the  writing  of  lesson  plans,  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  the  department  and  teaching  classes  in  all  grades  under  supervision,  as 
well  as  planning  courses  of  study  and  the  equipment  of  laboratories  at  various  costs. 
No  definite  period  in  the  course  will  be  set  aside  for  either  observation  or  practice. 
I  The  two  will  go  on  together,  so  that  the  observation  on  a  certain  point  w^ill  be  followed 

by  practice  teaching  with  that  as  a  particular  problem.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course 
each  student  teacher  will  be  expected  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting some  class.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  session  is  set  aside  as  a  general 
.  discussion  period,  while  the  other  four  hours  are  given  over  to  observation  and  practice 
in  the  university  demonstration  school  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

Requirementa  for  registration. — Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  and  one  year  of 
collegiate  work. 

Students. — ^Twenty-six  women  are  registered  in  1916-17  for  the  curriculum  in  home 
economics,  including  education.    Six  graduated  with  professional  training  in  1916. 
Two  of  these  are  now  teaching  or  supervising  home  economics  in  the  schools. 
Instructors. — Six  instructors  provide  the  special  instruction  in  education. 

TRADES  AVD  IVDVSTBIES. 

No  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  trades  and  industries. 

OEVERAL  &EM ABKS. 

Certification. — "A  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers  is  entitled  to  the  professional  first-class  certificate,  the  highest  grade  certifi* 
^         cate  the  State  offers.'' 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WasUngtoUf  July  5,  1917. 

Sir:  Interest  in  teaching  the  EngUsh  language  to  those  who  hare 
come  from  non-English-speaking  countries  to  make  their  home  among 
us  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  comprehensive  bibliog- 
raphy of  textbooks  and  other  pubUcations  on  this  subject  is  very 
much  needed.  To  meet  this  need  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  tmder  the  title 
''Teaching  English  to  Aliens,"  such  a  bibliography  prepared  by 
Dr.  Winthrop  Talbot  at  my  request  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Division  of  ImmigraQt  Education  in  this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Oommissioner, 
The  Sborbtart  op  the  Interior. 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  ALIENS :  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF  TEXTBOOKS,  DICTIONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES, 
MD  AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  influx  of  foreign  speaking  peoples  into  the  United  States  since 
1900  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  numbered  13,000,000.  After  the 
war  there  will  be  resiunption  of  immigration  and  again  millions  of 
non-English-speaking  aliens  will  present  further  problems  to  teachers. 
One  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  Americanism  is  unity  of  language,  The 
Set  that  in  Ajmerica  is  found  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  any 
country  who  speak  the  same  language  is  a  power  in  itself  for  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Americanism,  namely,  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity in  the  service  of  all. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  teaching  of  English  to  for- 
eigners easier  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  effort  that  this  bibUog- 
fiphy  of  textbooks  and  aids  to  teachers  and  Ubrarians  has  been  com- 
piled. So  gradually  has  the  rapid  flood  of  immigration  crept  upon  us, 
*nd  so  varied  and  general  have  been  the  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
foreign  speech,  that  even  active  workers  in  the  field  are  scarcely  aware 
of  efforts  that  are  made  by  coworkers.  The  numbers  of  textbooks 
have  so  multipUed  to  meet  the  varying  needs  presented  by  half  a  him- 
^red  races  scattered  in  all  localities  throughout  a  continent  and  en- 
gaged in  multifarious  vocations  and  industries,  each  requiring  special 
vocabularies,  that  there  is  need  for  listing  the  pedagogic  instruments 
vid  aids  which  are  available  for  selection  and  use. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  include  few  publications  issued  prior  to  1900. 
Exceptions  have  been  made  in  cases  in  which  the  total  Uterature  is 
scant,  and  in  those  which  present  some  special  claim  for  perpetuation 
in  meeting  the  new  and  difficult  demands  of  modern  teaching. 

It  would  be  not  only  a  thankless  but  Quixotic  task  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  texts  herein  listed.  Just  as  no  two  classes  of  pupils 
present  the  same  needs  and  no  two  teachers  agree  fully  on  the  details 
of  teaching,  so  no  two  textbooks  may  properly  be  made  the  subject  of 
comparison  and  criticism  as  to  their  relative  worth.  The  effort  in 
compiling  this  list  has  been  to  give  the  bibUographical  data  as  fully 
as  possible,  and  when  practicable  to  add  some  descriptive  comment  in 
order  that  the  educator  might  be  enabled  to  select  wisely  and  without 
undue  effort  the  particular  texts  which  would  meet  his  special  needs. 
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I  In  many  cases  texts  prepared  by  foreigners  for  their  compatriots 
S^  present  many  points  of  superiority  over  texts  prepared  by  Americans. 
•it  is  generally  a  waste  of  time  for  a  literate  person  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  schooling  in  their  own  coun- 
tries to  use  textbooks  intended  for  illiterates,  even  though  these  illit- 
erates be  of  their  race.  Textbooks  prepared  by  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian writers  recognize  this  fact.  American  writers  of  textbooks 
are  apt  to  ignore  it.  It  is  interesting  and  enlightening  to  see  the 
degree  of  prior  schooling  which  is  taken  for  granted  by  Scandinavian 
writers. 
^-''^The  proper  selection  of  textbooks  is  an  important  element  in  the 
jsuccess  of  evening  school  work.  Many  have  succeeded  with  classes 
of  clerks  and  business  men  and  women  because  the  textbooks  were 
suited  to  persons  who  have  already  had  considerable  schooling.  Con- 
versely others  have  failed  because  the  text  employed  is  far  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  unschooled  pupils  by  whom  it  is  used,  or,  perchance, 
because  an  inexperienced  teacher  has  been  led  to  regard  the  foreign 
adult  in  the  same  light  as  a  child.  The  fact  is  that  although  limited 
in  language  and  verbal  resources  the  adult  illiterate  has  generally  a 
large  and  varied  background  of  experience  and  the  textbook  which 
might  be  suited  to  the  child's  limited  experience  carries  no  message  of 
value  or  interest  to  the  richer  intelligence  of  the  adult. 

The  subject  of  pedagogic  method  in  teaching  English  to  aliens  is  of 
much  importance  in  attaining  satisfactory  results  and  a  special  division 
of  titles  has  been  made  of  books  which  deal  with  method  as  such.  As 
a  general  thing  the  textbooks  contain  in  their  introductions  helpful 
hints  on  method.  A  few  examples  have  been  sufficiently  noteworthy 
to  be  listed. 

A  division  of  this  bibUography  which  may  be  of  special  help  to 
librarians  is  a  summary  of  "Aids  to  librarians/'  issued  by  various 
libraries  and  listed  both  after  the  general  list  of  textbooks  and  in  each 
racial  division.  These  aids  include  also  certain  helpful  lists  issued  by 
publishers  and  by  social  organizations. 

A  feature  which  has  presented  no  little  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
selection  is  the  division  of  dictionaries  and  glossaries.  Again  in  this 
instance  it  has  seemed  wise  to  omit  in  general  the  titles  of  volumes 
published  before  1900. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  teaching  English  to  aliens  is 
rapidly  demonstrating  large  economic  value  (if  only  in  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents),  we  may  anticipate  the  pubUcation  of  many  texts 
in  the  near  future  intended  primarily  for  local  use  but  possessing  value 
enough  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Even  after  exercising  much  diligence  in  following  up  elusive  texts 
with  the  editorial  net  it  is  certain  that  many  have  remained  uncap- 
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tured,  and  therefore  it  will  be  an  act  of  graciousness  and  of  service  to 
the  public  if  books  not  listed  in  this  edition  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  compiler. 
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[Nomberain  margin  indicate  Library  of  Congress  cards,  e.  g.,  13--0108.) 

1.  Ba^ter-GoUizis,  Elijah.  W.    The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools. 

New  York,  Columbia  Umyerslty  press  and  Macmillan  co.,  1904.    232  p. 
Bibliography,  pp.  225-321. 

2.  BahlBen,  Leopold.    The  teaching  of  modem  languages.    Tr.  from  the  German 

by  M.  Blakemore  Evans.  Boston,  New  York  [etc,]  Ginn  &  company  [1905] 
iii,  97  p.    front,  (port.)    23«".  5—9274 

3.  Berlitz,  MaxJTnilian  Delphinus.    The  Berlitz  method  for  teaching  modern  Ian- 

gu^es;  English  part.  Second  part.  American  ed.  Berlin,  New  York  [etc.] 
Berlitz  A  CO.,  1899.    iv,  166  p.    21«"».  99— 3893  Revised 

4.  Illustrated  ed.  for  children.    English  part.    New  York,  Berlitz 

&  CO.,  1901.    112  p.    illus.  (partly  col.)    8». 

5. 1910.  1—19797 

6.  M^thode    Berlitz    pour    I'enseignement    des    langues    modernes.    fid. 

illustr^  pour  les  enfants.  Partie  frangaise.  New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz;  [etc., 
etc.]  1914.     112  p.    illus.  (part  col.)    20i«».    $1.00.  14—5155 

7.  Second  book  for  teaching  modern  languages.     English  part  for  adults. 

New,  rev.,  American  ed.  New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz;  [etc.,  etc.]  1906.  vi, 
173  p.     20i«».  6—19414 

8.  BoleniuB,  Emxxxa  IMQUer.    The  teaching  of  oral  English.     Philadelphia,  J.  B. 

Lippincottco.,  1914.    214  p.    12'. 

9.  Brebner,  Mary.    The  method  of  teaching  modem  languages  in  Germany;  being 

the  report  presented  to  the  tmstees  of  the  Gilchrist  educational  trust  on  a  visit 
to  Germany  in  1897 ,  as  Gilchrist  travelling  scholar.  Cambridge,  The  University 
press,  1909.    vii,  71  p.    19«".  10—13204 

•*  First  edition,  1806.    Reprinted  1808, 1890, 1904, 1909." 

Bibliography:  p.  [691-71. 

10.  Breul,  Karl.    The  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  and  the  training  of 

teachers.  3rd  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Cambridge,  England,  Cambridge  University 
press,  1907.     1  shilling,  6d. 

11.  Carpenter,  George  B.,  Baker,  Franklin  T.,  and  Scott,  Fred  N.    The  teach- 

ing of  English  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.    New  York,  Longmans, 
Green,  and  co,,  1903.    380  p.    (American  teachers'  series) 
Contains  mncfa  that  is  helpful  as  to  method  with  adults  also. 

12.  ChanceUor,  W.  B.    Standard  short  courses  for  evening  schools.    New  York, 

American  book  co.,  1911. 

13.  Committee  of  twelve.    Report  on  modem  languages  to  the  Modem  language 

association  at  its  meeting  held  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1898.  In  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education  for  the  year  1897-98.  v.  2.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1899.    p.  1391-1435. 

14.  Cortina,  Baphael  Diez  de  la.    Practical  instmctor :  Basic  principles  of  pedagogy 
in  teaching  languages.    New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  co. 
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15.  B^ort,  BrazLo.    Der  psychologische  zuaanuneiihang  in  der  didaktik  des  n0a- 

sprachlichen  reformunterrichta.    Berlin,  Reuther  und  Reicherti  1904.    74  p. 

16.  Goldberger,  Henry  H.    Methods  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners.    In  The 

school  and  the  immigrant.  New  York,  Department  of  education,  1915.  p.  21-41. 
(Publication  11) 

17.  Syllabus  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners.    New  York,  Public  evening 

school  25. 

Bibliography  of  xnetbodB  and  texts;  general  direetlcos;  organiiatlcn  of  dasBee,  time  sdiedole; 
plan  for  teachers;  themes;  drill;  oonversation;  reading;  expressicos  for  oorrectlom  memory  gams; 
spelling;  oompoaitlcn;  arithmetic;  oral  eomposition  with  large  variety  of  praotioal  sabjeets. 
Typewritten  and  multlgraphed. 

18.  Goldwasser,  Israel  Bdwin.    Method  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.J  D.  C.  Heath  <fc  co.  [•1913]    [v}-viii,  301  p.    19«. 
$1.00.  ia-9108 

19.  Gouin,  Fran^oia.    The  art  of  teaching  and  studying  languages.    Tr.  from  the 

French  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  B^tis  .  .  .    5th  ed.    London  A  Liverpool, 
G.  PhiUp  A  son,  1896.    xxiii,  407  p.    19«-. 

20.  A  first  lesson  in  French.    Tr.  from  the  French  by  Howard  Swan  and 

Victor  B6tis.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  A  co.,  1904.    75  p. 

21.  Handachin,  Charles  Hart.    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United 

States.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.    154  p.    (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.    Bulletin,  1913,  no.  3) 

Contains  an  elaborate  bibliography,  chronologically  arranged. 

22.  Isnard,  &.  J.    Hints  on  language  as  a  means  of  mental  diacipline.    In  Genoa. 

R.  Instituto  tecnico  industriale-professionale  e  di  marina  mercantile  della  pro- 
vincia  di  Geneva.     Atti.     Genova,  1868-«9.     27i«.     v.  2,  p.  [711J-790. 
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23.  Ives,  M.  I.    Illustrated  phonics;  a  textbook  for  schools.    New  York,  Longmans, 

Green,  and  co.,  1909.    122  p. 

24.  Jespersen,  Otto.    How  to  teach  a  foreign  language.    Translated  from  the 

Danish  original  by  Sophia  Y.-O.  Bertelsen.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1904. 

194  p. 

Bibliography,  p.  IBM. 

25.  Eirkman,  F.  B.    The  teaching  of  foreign  languages;  principles  and  methods. 

London,  University  tutorial  press,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.  C,  1909.    112  p. 

26.  Krause,  Carl  A.    The  direct  method  in  modem  languages.    New  York,  Charles 

Scribner's  sons,  1916.    139  p. 

Contains  important  bibliography  oontiniiing  the  bibUography  of  Handachin  to  date. 

27.  Leiper,  M.  A.    Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin,  1912,  no.  18) 

28.  New  York  city.    Department  of  education.    Classes  in  English  for  foreigners. 

In  its  Report  on  evening  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1912.    p.  82-^. 

29. Syllabus  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  in  the  evening  schools. 

New  York,  1906.    14  p. 

30.  Noir6,  Ludwig.    The  origin  and  philosophy  of  language.    Chicago,  Open  court 

publishing  co.,  1917. 

31.  O 'Grady,  Hardress.    The  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  by  the  organ- 

ized method.    London,  Constable  and  co.,  10  Orange  St.,  W.  C,  1915.   ,106  p. 
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S2.  Padtn,  Jos^.  The  problem  of  teachiog  Eiigliah  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  Bureau  of  supplies,  printing,  and  transportation,  1916.  26  p.  8*. 
(Pcrto  Rico.    Department  of  Education.    Bulletin,  1916,  no.  1) 

33.  Bippman^  Walter.    Picture  vocabulary  in  English-French. 

34.  Roberts,  Peter.    English  for  coming  Americans;  a  rational  system  for  teaching 

English  to  foreigneip.  New  York,  Young  men's  Ghristian  association  press,  the 
Publication  department  of  the  International  committee  of  Young  men's  Ghris- 
tian aasociations,  1909.    82  p.    2(H<«. 

35. 1912.    (Teachers'  manual)  9—8733 

36. English  for  coming  Canadians,  teacher's  manual;  a  rational  system  for 

teaching  English  to  foreigners.  New  York  [etc.]  Association  press  [*'1912] 
105  p.    20«.    50  cents.  12—23751 

37. English  for  foreigners.    Urbana,  111.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914.    52  p.    8*. 

38.  Scripture,  E.  W.  Stuttering  and  lisping.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1912. 
247  p. 

38.  Sweet,  Henry.    The  practical  study  of  languages;  a  guide  for  teachers  and 

learners  .  .  .  with  tables  and  illustrative  quotations.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and 

company,  1900.    xiv,  280  p.    20"».  4—13108/3 

BIbUognphy:  p.  279-280. 

40. The  sounds  of  English.    Oxford,  Clarendon  press,  1908.    140  p. 

41.  Talking  machines  and  teaching.    Modem  language  teaching,  8  :  23,  February  19, 

1912. 

In  1912  or  earlier  If n.  J.  T.  Freer,  In  France,  issued  the  first  records  for  use  on  the  gramophone 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  language.  These  records  were  issued  by  Pathd  Frtees,  prepared  by  Thomas 
Boaset,  Grenoble,  Fiance,  and  obtainable  from  the  Gramophone  oo.,  ltd.,  or  at  Grenoble,  France, 
from  AUier  Frftres,  26  Cours  de  St.  Andr^,  at  2  fr.  50  c. 

Much  information  is  obtainable  about  the  use  of  records  in  tear.h1ng  language  from  the  Cortina 
CO.,  which  has  used  them  for  some  years. 

42.  Traugotty  Friedrich  [Wilhelm]    Darstellung  und  kritik  der  methode  Gouin. 

Ein  beitrag  zur  methodik  dee  fremdsprachlichen  unterrichts.    Jena,  G.  Neuen- 

hahn,  1898.    64  p.    8*.  1— G— 2827 

Inaag.-diss.— Jena. 

43.  XTziited  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Education  of  the  immigrant.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  office,  1913.    52  p.    8*.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  51) 

44.  ViStor,   Wilhehn.    Elements  of  phonetics:  English,   French,   and   German. 

Trans,  by  Walter  Rippmann.  London,  J.  M.  Dent  and  co.,  30  Bedford  St., 
W.  C,  1907.    143  p. 

45.  Wheaton,  H.  H.    Recent  progress  in  the  education  of  immigrants.    In  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1914.    V.  1,  chap.  20-    p.  425-54. 

Contains:  1.  The  problem,  p.  425:  2.  LegislatloD  affecting  immigrant  education;  3.  Special  ad- 
mlnistiatiTe  features;  4.  Content  of  English  instruction;  5.  Methods  of  teaching;  6.  Private 
afencies  and  immigrant  education;  7.  Speda.  organixatlonB;  8.  Adult  immigrant  education  in 
Canada. 

Same.    Reprinted.    1916. 
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GENERAL  TEXTBOOKS. 

46.  Andronis,  Nicholas  C.    The  fundamentala  of  the  English  language  for  non- 

English-speaking  people;  including  a  guide  to  pronunciation  with  special  drill 
and  practice  in  reading.  The  most  important  principles  of  English  grammar. 
Words  and  dialogues  covering  almost  every  phase  of  life.  The  history  and 
government  of  the  United  States  with  questions  and  answers  on  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  American  citizenship.  The  sftnplified  pronunciation  of 
all  words  used  in  the  hook,  and  their  translation  into  several  languages.  Hous- 
ton, Rein  &  sons  company  [^1915]  xvi,  236  p.  incl.  illus.  (ports.)  col.  pi.  fold, 
map.     19«".    II.  lfr-6633 

47.  AuBtin,  Buth.    Lessons  in  English  for  foreign  women;  for  use  in  settlements  and 

evening  schools.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  hook  company  [^'IGld] 

159  p.    illus.    W'^".  13—9202 

Forty-foor  well-graded  lessons  based  on  the  Roberts  method. 

48.  Axelrad,  Philip.    How  to  learn  the  English  language;  grammar,  translator  and 

di^onary.  New  York,  P.  Axelrad,  72  Greenwich  st.,  1914,  for  sale  by  Caspar, 
Milwaukee.    472  p.    16«.    $1.  14—2503 

49.  Banka,  John  Edwin.    English  for  adult  students  of  foreign  birth.    Ambridge, 

Pa.,  J.  E.  Banks,  1914.    2nd  ed.    123  p.    illus.    8^    60  cento. 

Based  on  the  1  etter  features  of  the  university  and  conversational  methods.  The  outcome  of 
eight  years'  teaching  by  the  engineer  of  the  I  ureau  of  standards  of  the  American  bridge  com- 
pany. 

50.  Barnes,  Mary  C.    Early  stories  and  songs  for  new  students  of  English.     New 

York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  co.,  1912.    3-145  p.    2  maps,  16  pi.     12«. 

51.  Berlin,  Israel.    English  method.    New  York,  Waaserman's  international  book 

store,  45  Clinton  st.    35  cents. 

62. First  English  book.    New  York,  Wasserman's  international  book  store, 

45  Clinton  st.    paper,  15  cento. 

53.  Berlitz,  Maximilian  D.    Business  English.    New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz,  30  W. 
34th  St.    75  cento. 

64. English  Berlitz  method.    First  book.    New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz,  30  W. 

34th  St.    II. 
Second  book,  $1. 

65.  English  idioms  and  grammar.    New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz,  30  W.  34th 

St.     $1. 

56.  English  literature.    New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz,  30  W.  34th  st.    $1.50. 

57.  Second  book  for  teaching  modem  languages.     English  part  for  adulto. 

New  rev.,  American  ed.  New  York,  M.  D.  Berlitz;  [etc.,  etc.]  1906.  vi,  173  p. 
20J"».  6—19414 

58.  Beshgeturian,  Azniv.    Foreigners'  guide  to  English.    New  York,  Immigrant 

publication  society.    75  cento. 

See  also  edition  published  by  the  World  book  co.,  Yonken,  N.  Y.,  1914.    60  cents. 

Graded  lessons  I  ased  on  grammatical  form  and  phonics;  well  Illustrated  with  ounmon  oojeots 
and  occupations. 

59.  Beverly,    Clara.    Oral    English.    Chicago,    Atkinson,   Mentzer  &   co.,    1914. 

2  vols.     156  and  154  p.    illus.    each,  35  cento.  E  14 — 436 

Book  1  for  teachers'  use;  book  2  for  pupils'  use. 

60.  Black,  Norman  Fergus.    English  for  the  non-English.     Regina,  Sask.,  Reglna 

book  shop,  limited  [^913]    211  p.    20*'».    11.50.  13—9771 

Bibliography:  p.  156-167. 

61.  Bolenius,  Emma  Miller.    Teaching  of  oral  English.    Philadelphia,  Lippin- 

cott,  1914.    xii,  214  p.    12°.    $1.  14—12830 
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62.  Califoznia.    CommiflBioQ  of  inunigiatioD  aod  housing.    The  home  teacher.    The 

act,  with  a  working  plan  and  forty  lessonB  in  English.  Pub.  by  the  Gommis- 
flion  of  immigration  and  housing  of  California  .  .  .  [Saciamento]  California 
state  printing  office,  1916.    50  p.    22i''".  16-  21171 

63.  Chancellor,  William  Batabrook.    Reading  and  language  lessons  for  evening 

schools.  New  Yoik,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1904]  112  p. 
illus.    19««.  4—36994 

64. Reading  and  language  lessons  for  evening  schools,  with  an  introduction 

by  Mrs.  Montayne  Perry.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1912.    xvi,  112  p. 

iliufl.    12<>.    30  cents.  12—12449 

W«I1  selected  readings,  accompanied  in  every  case  with  an  illustration  of  the  object. 

65.  Standard  short  course  for  evening  schools.     New  York,  American  book 

CO.,  1911.    5-259  p.    illus.,  front.     12«>.    50  cents.  E  12—7 

Easy  approach  to  English,  even  for  illiterate  pupils.    Includes  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
civil  government,  and  physiology. 

66.  Studies  in  English  for  evening  schools.    New  York,  American  book  co., 

1904.    30  cents.  4—17700 

Practical  presentation  of  English  grammar  for  second-year  classes  of  adults. 

67.  Chxistmides,  Manuel  Demetrius.    English  for  immigrants.    1st  book.    New 

York  [The  author,  1914]    18«-.  14—20798 

68.  Chxistofl,  Athanaaious  TolefF.    Practical  reader  and  guide  book  for  new 

Americana.    Kansas   City,  Kan.,  Distributed    by  Maunder-Dougherty  com- 
pany, "1915.    122  p.    col.  front.    19i''».    75  cents.  15—6011 
Well-arranged  book  by  a  foreigner  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreigners. 

69.  dark,  Helen  F.    Foreigner's  manual  of  English.    The  rational  method  for 

teaching  English  to  foreigners.  English  spoken  from  the  beginning  and  English 
only.    New  York,  W.  B.  Harison,  1892.     [176]  p.    23i°".    75  cents.    14—1221 

70.  Cole,  Bayxnond  E.    Everyday  English  for  every  coming  American;  a  textbook 

and  notebook  combined,  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  department,  1914.    160  p.    paper.    12o.      E  14—1112 

71.  Committee  on  the  coat  and  labor  of  English  teaching.    Report  on  the 

coet  and  labor  of  English  teaching.  Lawrence,  Kans.,  £.  M.  Hopkins,  1913. 
5  cents. 

72.  Cooley,  Mrs,  Alice  (Woodworth)    Language  teaching  in  the  grades.     Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [n913]  vii,  [1],  87,  [1]  p.  18«*. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo)    35  cents.       13 — ^7930 

73.  and  Webater,  W.  F..  The  new  Webster-Cooley  course  in  English.  Bos- 
ton, New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [^1909]  2  v.  illus.  19i«". 
$1.  ^—26301 

74.  Cortina,  &[aphael]  Diez  de  la.    English  in  English,  illustrated.    A  short  and 

concise  textbook  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  correct  use  of  Ingl^  en  veinte 

lecciones.    Ist  ed.    New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  company,  1906.    220  p.    illus. 

19*".    (Cortina  method,  no.  6)    $1.  5—41556 

Conversational  method  for  persons  who  have  had  elementary  schooling. 

75.  Oriat,  Raymond  F.    See  United  States. 

76.  Cunningham,  Catharine  Joaephine.    A  first  book  for  non-English-epeaking 

people.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1906.    125  p.    \%Y^.  6—38520 

Published  In  1904  under  Joint  authorship  of  W.  L.  Harrington  and  Catharine  J.  Cunningham. 

77.  Language  lessons  to  accompany  the  First  book  for  non-English-speaking 

people.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1906.    47  p.    18i«».  fr— 38520 

Published  in  1904  under  Joint  authorship  of  W.  L.  Harrington  and  Catharine  J.  Cunningham. 

78.  Dana,  Emma  L.    Makers  of  America.    New  York,  Immigrant  publication  so- 

ciety, 1916. 

For  the  use  of  foreigners  in  night  schools  and  libraries  as  a  Snd  or  3id  book  io  EngUsh. 
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79.  FatiBtine,  Madeline,  and  Wagner,  MaxyE.    A  new  reader  for  evening  schoolfl, 

adapted  for  foreignere;  with  an  introduction  by  H.  C.  Miflsimer  .  .  .      New 

York,  Philadelphia,  Hinds,  Noble  <fc  Eldredge  [^909]    vii,  [1],  148  p.    illus. 

(Icol.)    20«".    50centfl.  9—29817 

Practical  elementary  textbook.  Syllabic  method  of  teaching  reading.  VooabularieB  » roaped 
by  subjects  in  Simlish,  Polish,  Italian,  and  German. 

80.  Field,  Wilbur  Stanwood,  and  Coveney,  Mary  E.    English  for  new  Amencana. 

New  York,  Silver,  Burdett  A  co.,  1911.    352  p.    illus.     12*'.    60  cents. 

Well  graded  lessons  with  objects  illustrated.    Vocabulary  in  ten  languages. 

Systematic  elementary  lessons  with  reference  vocabulary  translated  into  Armenisii,  Arabic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  Swedish,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Rossianyand  Yiddish. 

11—30031 

81.  Orove,  Glen  A.    One  hundred  lessons  in  English;  a  textbook  embracing  the  es- 

sentials of  practical  English,  for  use  in  commercial  schools,  high  schools,  and 
others  desiring  a  short  course.    New  York,  8.  S.  Grove,  1914.    399  p.     19^*^" 

82.  Gouin,  Frangoia.    The  art  of  teaching  and  studying  languages.    Tr.  from  the 

French  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  66tis.    2d  ed.    London,  G.  Philip  &  son; 
New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons  [1892]    xxiii,  407  p.     19«.  2—29385 

83.  Harrington,  Walter  Leo,  and  Cunningham,  Catharine  J.    A  first  book  for 

non-English-epeaking  people.    Boston,   D.   C.  Heath  A  co.,   1914.    125  p. 

19«".    25  cents. 
Simple  actions  and  objects.    Helpfbl  introduction  for  teachers. 

84.  Language  lessons  to  accompany  the  First  book  for  non-English-epeaking 

people.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  A  co.,  1904.    47  p.    18J«".  4—8672 

Vocabulary  is  one  of  action. 

85.  and  Moore,  Agnes  C.    A  second  book  for  non-English-speaking* people. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  A  co.,  1904.    140  p.    W*"".  14—1219 

Published  in  1906  under  authorship  of  Agnee  C.  Moore. 

86.  Houghton,  Frederick.    First  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening 

schools.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1911.    5-150  p.    front,  illus.    12®. 

40  cents. 

Common  object*— minerals,  tools,  etc.— are  used  to  illustrate  sentence  building.  Illustrated 
with  views  of  cities  and  industries.  Vocabulary  in  EngHsh,  Oermao,  Polish.  Italian,  and 
Yiddish. 

87.  HtUshof,   John  Ludwig.    Reading  made  easy   for  foreigners.    FirBt[-thiid] 

reader.    New  York  city,  Hinds,  Noble  A  Eldredge  ["1909]    3  v.    2  double 

maps.    19i''*  9—17223 

Well-graded  lessons  for  children:  especial  stress  on  reading  and  articulation.  Presents  a  baok- 
groond  of  Amencan  history;  gives  many  poems.  The  third  volume  contains  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

88.  Jimperiefl,  Maxy.    Progressive  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners:  firat  year.    New 

York,  Ginn  A  CO.,  1915.    x,  132p.    illus.    12°.    40  cents.  E  15— 1893 

Lessons  on  actions  and  objects.    Especial  emphasis  laid  upon  articulation. 

89.  Langah,  D.    Pronoimcing  vocabulary.    St.  Louis,  D.  Langah,  1915.    paper, 

25  cents. 

For  use  in  connection  with  his  citizen's  manuals. 

90.  Mintz,  Frances  Sankstone.    A  first  reader  for  new  American  citizens;  conver- 

sational and  reading  lessons.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1910. 

xiv,  188  p.    front.,  illus.    19'*".    50  cents.  11—5635 

Simpler  than  her  "New  American  dtlxen." 

91. The  new  American  citizen;  a  reader  for  foreigners.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1909.    xvii,  206  p.  front.,  illus.,  map.  19}<'*.      9—17995 
Contains  music. 

92. Practical  speller  for  evening  schools.    New  York,  Macmillan,   1910. 

vii,  118  p.    12^.    25  cents. 
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9^.  Montgomezy,  Oeozge  Bedington.  TaHdng  Engllah;  a  pionouncing  manual 
for  teaching  the  English  language.  3d  ed.  New  York  city,  G.  R.  Mont- 
gomery, 1915.    xiv,  217  p.    illua.    21i*".    00  cents.  15-  25727 

94. English  for  foreigners.    Boston,  New'York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany [•1909^12]    2  V.    fronts,  (v.  2,  map)  illus.    20»».        .  9—10149 
Map  on  Uning-paper  of  ▼.  1. 

Book  11]  is  desigiied  for  beginners;  book  2  ibr  those  who  "lutve  already  acquired  a  working 
knowlodge  of  oral  and  written  English." 

95.  Morgenstezn,  Louise  I.    Lip-reading  for  class  instruction.    New  York  city, 

Hinds,  Noble  A  Eldredge  [•lOlO]    xxxii,  162  p.    20J«".    80  cents. 

-'An  oatUne  of  this  book  was  pabllshed  originally  as  articles  in  the  Volta  review  (Washington 
D-  C.)"  16—9783 

96.  New  Yoik  (eity)    Education  department.    A  syUabus  for  the  teaching  of 

English  to  Grade  0  classes  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  a  Syllabus  for  the 
teaching  of  EngUsh  to  foreigners  in  the  evening  schools.    1906. 

97.  O'Brien,  Sara  Bedempta.    English  for  foreigners.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [•1909-12]    2  v.    fronts,  (v.  2,  map)  illus.    20"». 

Map  on  Uning-paper  of  ▼.  1. 

Book  [II  is  desi^ied  for  beginners;  book  2  for  those  who  "have  already  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  oral  and  written  English.''       ^  9 — 10149 

96.  O'BeOIy,  Maxy.  English  book  for  foreigners;  designed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
teacldng  and  studying  of  English.  Illus.  by  Bess  Devine.  Chicago,  Flanagan, 
1911.    7-64  p.    col.  front.    12®.    paper,  15  cents. 

99.  FhillipB,  Abbie  Frye.    English  grammar  for  Latin  Americans;  essential  princi- 

ples and  correct  forms  of  speaking  and  writing.    Boston ,  N ew  York  [etc .  ]  Silver, 
Burdett  and  company  [•1916]    xi,  188  p.     18i»».  16—22822 

100.  Price,  Isaac.    Direct  method  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners.    Books  I  and 

II.    New  York,  Frank  D.  Beattys  &  co.,  1913.    144  p.    illus.    12®.    45  cents. 
Well-ordflred  elementary  lessons.    Oooin  method. 
Contains  map  of  the  United  States  and  good  reading  lessons. 

13—10118 

101.  Frier,  Anna,  and  Byan,  Anna  I.    How  to  learn  English ;  a  reader  for  foreigners. 

New   York,    The   Macmillan    company,    1911.    viii,    257   p.    illus.    19i«". 

55  cents.  11—28883 

The  qoestions  make  it  a  handbook  also  for  the  teacher. 

102.  Beads,  Charles,  Futcher,  C.  P.,  and  Bennett,  W.  Q.    Studies  for  immi- 

grants; a  leader  for  second  year's  work,  or  for  immigrants  with  some  knowledge 
of  English.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [•1915]    84  p.    pi., 

2  port.  (incL  front.)  map.    18^".  17—304 

A  reader  intended  to  supplement  Roberts's  leaflets. 

103.  Boberts,  Peter.  English  for  coming  Americans.   Beginners'  Readers  1  and  2. 

New  York,  Association  press,  1915.    50,  61  p.    12^.    paper,  each,  15  cents. 
Bzeidsea  in  the  Roberts'  method  of  teaching  English  by  ear.    Useltil  mainly  for  the  teachers. 

104. Beginners'  reader,  3.   New  York,  Association  press,  1916.   paper, 

20  cents. 
105. First  reader.    New  York,  Association  press,  1915.    172  p.    12*. 

paper,  15  cents. 

106. Second  reader;  readings  and  language  lessons  in  history,  indus- 
tries, and  civics.  New  York,  Association  press,  1912.  6-212  p.  8*.  paper, 
15  cents. 

107. Readings  and  language  lessons  in  history,  industries,  and  gov- 
ernment.   New  York,  Association  press,  1910.    196  p.    diagrams.    &•.    paper, 

60  cents.  10—5037 

Giaded  lessons  snitabla  lot  the  beglnnw. 
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108.  Roberts,  Peter.    Teachen'    manual.    New   York,    AMociation  prem,  1900. 

50    cents;  paper,  35  cents. 

Students'  lesson  leayes,  4  series,  each  6  cents.    Series  A,  In  chart  form,  91.00;  conversation 
cards  for  series  B  and  C,  50  cents. 

109.  English  for  coming  GanadianB.    Firet  reader,  winning  qualities.    New 

York,  AfiBooiation  prees,  1913.    40  p.    12®.    paper,  15  cents. 

110. Second  reader.    New  York,  Aaaociation  press,  1913.    66  p.    12?. 

paper,  20  cents. 

111.  and  otheri.    English  for  foreigners.    Urbana,  III.,  University  of  Illinois, 

1914.  52  p.  8®.  (Illinois  miners'  and  mechanics*  institutes.  Bulletin  no.  3) 
paper,  gratis.  A  15 — 623 

112.  Sharpe,  Maxy  F.    First  reader  for  foreigners.    New  York,  American  bookco., 

1911.    170  p.    illus.    40  cents. 
Simple  reading  lessons  for  women.    Sentence  drill,  illustrated  with  scenes  from  every-day  life. 

113.  Shearer,  J.  W.    English  for  foreigners:  a  pronouncing  speller.    New  York,  W. 

R.  Jenkins,  1915.    boards,  35  cents. 

114.  A  pronouncing  speller  for  foreigners;  a  combination  method  of  instruc- 
tion for  quickly  teaching  English  pronunciation  to  foreignere.  New  York, 
William  R.  Jenldns  co.,  1914.    144-p.    illus.    12<*. 

115.  Swingle,  Frank  BeU.    English  for  evening  schools.    Racine.  Wis.,  F.  B. 

Swingle,  1907.    boards,  45  cents.  7—36988 

11*6.  Talbot,  Winthrop.  Language  lesson  units;  a  means  for  teaching  English  to 
aliens  in  industry.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Published  by  the  author, 
1917. 

117.  Language  lesson  units;  for  teaching  English  to  alien  workers.    Flushing, 

L.  I.,  New  York,   Published  by  the  author,  1918. 

118.  TesBon,  L.    Reading  and  conversation.    Boston,  Palmer  co.,  1916.    25  cents. 

119.  Th^moin,  F.  and  Yates,  M.  F.    English  lessons  on  the  Gouin  method:  First 

book  for  children.    London,  Hachette  &  co.,  1913.    150  p.    50  cents. 

120.  and  Smith,  J.  P.  G.    English  lessons  on  the  Gouin  method,    vol.  1, 

178  p;  vol.  2, 164  p.    London,  Hachette  &  co.,  1916.    $1  each  vol. 

121. and  Landrieuz,  B.    Commerce  et  correspondence  commerciale:  fran^ais- 

anglais  et  anglais-fran^ais;  operations  commerciales  contenant  2,000  formules 
groupies  de  mani^re  &  former  un  texte  contlnu.  London,  Hachette,  1916. 
260  p.    11.50. 

122.  Thorley,  W.  C,  comp.  English  reader  for  foreign  students.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1913.    net,  65  cents. 

123. A  primer  of  English  for  foreign  students.    London,  Macmillan  and  co., 

limited,  1910.    xlv,  276  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.,  ports.,  maps.    col.  pi.    19°* 
60  cents.  10—24511  Revised 

124. New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1914.    illus.  282  p. 

125.  Tudc,  S.  P.    Slav  nations.    New  York,  Doran,  1915.    50  cents. 

126.  Turrell,  Charles.    The  aid  to  memory,  or  A  complete  treatise  of  analogy  be- 

tween the  French  and  English  languages.  2d  ed.  [London,  Longmans  &  co. 
[etc.]  18431    124  p.     18«».  10— 25985t 

127.  United  States.    Bureau  of  naturalization.    Textbook  for  teaching  English 

to  foreigners,  ed.  by  Raymond  F.  Grist.    Washington,  Government  printing 

office. 

In  press,  to  be  issued  early  in  1918. 

This  textbook  is  the  result  oT  the  combined  ezperienoe  and  contributions  oi  teachers  and  edu- 
cational authorities  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  wU  embody  the  best  they  have  to  offer. 
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128.  Vital!,  Angelo.    Easy  practical  couree  in  English  for  foreignere.    2nd.  ed. 

Brooklyn,  A.  Vitali,  246  President  st.,  1911.    $1. 
Contains  both  reading  lessons  and  sentence  drill. 

129.  Wallach,  Mrs.  Isabel  (Bichinaii)    A  first  book  In  English  for  foreigner?;  de- 

signed especially  for  adults.    New  York,  Boston  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  and 

company  [n906 1    152  p.    col.  front.,  illus.    IQJ''".  6—16492 

Simple  graded  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

130.  A  second  book  in  English  for  foreignere.    New  York,  Boston  [etc. J  Silver, 

Burdett  and  company  [•^1910]    256  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.     19*'".    50  cents. 
Lessons  based  on  American  history  and  on  business  practice. 

10—1459 

131.  Weineck,  Oscar.    A  common  sense  guide  to  English  for  foreigners.    New  York, 

F.  W.  Christem,  Dyrsen  &,  Pfeiffer,  succ.  [°1893|  xii,  265  p.  double  map. 
19*^».  14—6151 

132.  Wheeler,  Charlotte.    The  new  speller  for  foreigners;  a  sounding  and  pro- 

nouncing system.  [San  Francisco,  Alex.  Dulfer  ptg.  co.,  *^1913|  56  p. 
231  3C  ISi**".    30  cents.  13—10979 

133.  Young  men's  Christian  association,  Brockton,  Mass.   Immigration  and 

industrial  committee.  The  Shoe  city  reader;  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  adult 
foreigners  who  are  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  Pub.  by 
the  New  American  association,  Brockton,  Mass.  Comp.  by  Guy  D.  Gold,  secre- 
tary Immigration  and  industrial  committee  Young  men's  Christian  association. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Standard  printing  co.  [''1914]    48  p.    illus.    20^".    10  cents. 

14—2239 
DICTIONARIES. 

134.  Markowitz,  Alfred  Junius,  and  Starr,   Samuel.    Vocabulary  of  common 

words  in  English,  Italian,  Russian  and  Yiddish.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.] 
American  book  company  ["1914J    46  p.     19i«"».     15  cents.  14—13264 

135.  Somogyi,  Edward.    Vocabulary  of  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 

Hungarian  languages  in  one  alphabet.    Budapest,  Zsigmond  Robicsek,  19 — 7 

2v.    8°. 

Paged  continuously. 

136.  American  library  association.    Conmuttee  on  books  in  foreign  lan- 

guages for  traveling  and  public  libraries.  Report,  1916.  In  Proceedings, 
1916.    p.  338-339. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

137.  Baer,  Joseph.    Slavic  bibliography.    Catalc^  no.  579.    Balkan  peninsular  and 

Greek  archipelago— Byzantine,  Venetian,  Ottoman  period,  New  Greece, 
geography,  travels,  Greek  church,  Palestine  and  the  crusades,  ueo-Hellenic 
and  Albanese  literature.    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1910.    p.  234.    10°. 

138.  Bridgeport,  Conn.    Public  library.    Aids  for  foreigners  learning  English. 

1916.    Library  journal,  21  :  513,  1916. 
A  itst  o(  textbooks 

139.  Ccdifomia  library  association,  Merced,  Cal.    Report  of  the  fourth  district 

branch,  November  22, 1914. 

Letter  rem  State  librarian  J  L  OlPis  summariKing  work  done  w  tb  oreigners 

140.  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Fiction  in  loreign  languages.   See  Clasai- 

tied  catalogue  and  lists  of  additions. 
Annotated. 
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141.  Chicago,  ni.    Public  library.    Book  bulletin  for  Apiil,  1914. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  the  book  needs  of  the  foreign-bora.  The  library  has  for  circnlation 
books  in  17  ditTerent  languages,  numbering  62,241  volumes.  So  great  is  the  demand  at  some  of 
the  branches  that  the  shelves  set  aside  for  foreign  books  are  nearly  always  empty— the  voliunes 
being  borrowed  as  fast  as  they  are  returned.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's  trade  union 
league  collections  are  on  deposit,  many  of  the  young  women  who  finequent  these  quarters  being 
wholly  unnble  to  read  English.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  books  in  foreign  tongues  have  a  liberal 
inclusion  of  material  on  citixenship,  naturalization,  etc.,  and  there  are  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  United  States.  Books  of  this  character  are  eagerly  read.  The  need 
for  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  books  through  the  branch  and  other  deposits  is  shown  by  popula- 
tion maps.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Yiddish  groups,  while  the  largest  groups  are  the  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Italian. 

142. Bookfi  in  foreign  langiiages  added  to  the  library  during  the  year 

1007.    Bulletin  no.  80.    15  p.    8*>.    3  cents. 

143. 1908.    Bulletin  no.  85.    8  p.    8«.    3  cents. 

144. 1909.    Bulletin  no.  90.    15  p.     10^.    3  centfl. 

145.  Cincinnati,  O.    Public  libraxy.    Finding  list  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 

prose  6ction.    24  p.     1904. 

146.  Cleveland,  O.    Public  library. 

Quincy  branch  wai  opened  on  East  79th  street,  especially  for  the  German,  Bohemian,  and 
Hungarians  who  are  settling  in  this  district  in  large  numbers.  On  February  10,  1914,  the  Alta 
branch  was  located  on  Cleveland  Iloighti  in  "  Little  Italy."  The  Alta  branch  is  In  the  Altasettle- 
mont,  which  has  also  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  together  with  social  reading  rooms  for 
men  and  boys. 

147.  Detroit,  Mich.    Public  library.    Books  for  foreigners  learning  English.    De- 

troit, 1916.     16  p. 

L  Readers,  grammars,  and  handbooki.  2.  Books  on  naturalization  and citlsenship.  3.  Books 
about  America. 

148. Useful  books  in  evening  schools  for  foreigners.    Detroit,  Mich., 

Library  commission,  1916.    8  p.    paper. 

149.  Farrar,  Ida  F.    Books  about  America  for  new  Americans.    Compiled  for  the 
Massachusetts  free  public  library  commission,    n.  d. 

150.  Foreign   book  catalogues,  especially  French,  German,  and   Italian.    Boston, 

Hitter  &  Flebbe,  120  Boylston  st.    Literarische  Neiiigkeiten.    Quarterly. 

151.  Foreign  book  catalogues,  especially  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.    Chil- 

dren's booliv  in  foreign  languages.    Boston,  Schoenbof  book  co.,  128  Tre- 
mont  »t. 

152.  Haverhill,  Mass.    Public  library.    Haverhill   mounted   picture  collection. 

John  G.  Moulton.    Bulletin  bibl.,  April,  1914.    p.  32-33. 

This  bulletin  contains  directions  for  selecting  and  ir.  (. .  .u  ting  pictures.  The  library  uses  sheets 
of  "seconds  "  of  mounting  card,  22  x  28"  at  about  $3.25  per  hundred.  Each  sheet  is  cut  into  four 
parts,  11  X  14.  Cutting  costs  40  cents  a  hundred,  making  each  mount  cost  about  2  of  a  cent.  The 
best  weight  is  10-ply;  the  best  color  for  black  and  white  photographs  and  half-tones  is  steel  or  ash 
gray,  and  or  carbon  photographs  and  colored  prints,  buff  or  brown.  Paste  is  made  from  a  pn- 
pared  powder  used  in  shoe  factories,  costing  50  cents  for  five  pounds.  All  pictures  are  mounted 
well  and  permanently. 

Popular  subjects  are  chosen,  such  as  reproduc  Jons  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  portraits, pictures 
of  places,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  trees,  articles  of  commerce  and  science,  and  illustrations  or  trades 
and  occupations.  Expensive  photographs  are  not  used.  Many  pictures  are  cut  from  duplicate 
magazines  and  discarded  books  Perry  pictures  and  similar  prints,  post>cardv,  and  portfolios  of 
local  views  collected  on  vacation  trips  are  used. 

The  pictures  are  stored  upright  on  wooden  shelves  14}"  wide.  Each  shelf  is  divided  into  pigeon- 
holes 12  X  4}",  and  pictures  are  crowded  in  rather  closely.  The  pictures  are  numbered  in  one 
corner  of  the  back,  and  the  pigeonholes  are  labeled.  Pictures  of  paintings  are  arranged  alpha* 
tetically  by  artists.  Portraits,  when  the  artist  is  unknown,  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the 
person,  and  witn  the  portraits  are  grouped  all  oictures  associated  with  the  subject  and  his  work. 
All  other  pictures  are  classified  by  the  decimal  system.  Ihe  collection  has  proved  to  be  practical, 
useful,  and  popular  but  it  requires  much  care  and  is  rather  expensive,  as  to  be  really  effidentU 
must  be  large  and  oonatantly  growing. 
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153.  Holding,  Anna  L.    Books  about  America,  in  foreign  languages:  Compiled  to 

aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for  foreigners.    New  York  libraries,  2  :  92-98, 
AprO,  1910. 

An  initial  attempt  to  gather  together  titles  of  books  which  vil.  give  the  alien  Information  sndi 
as  he  would  gladly  obtain  if  presented  to  him  in  his  own  language. 

154.  Xabie,  H.  W.    Blue-book   of  fiction.    Foreign   fiction.    Cincinnati,    Globe* 

Wernicke  co.,  1911.    6  p. 

155.  ICaasachaBetts.    Free  public  library  conamission.    A  few  inexpeueive  and 

useful  books  for  foreigners.    Typewritten. 

156. Foreign  periodicals. 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  J.  Hand  Campbell,  director  of  work  with  foreignen,  Massa- 
dmsetts  library  commission.  It  includes  a  list  of  37  selected  foreign  periodicals  in  23  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  gires  data  for  ordering  the  publications.  ^ 

157. Keport.    In  Library  journal,  39  :  162,  February,  1914. 

8am   Iarl910. 

158.  ICiiineapolis,  Ifinn.    Public  library.    Books  for  new  Americans,  February, 

1916. 

1.  For  beginners  In  English.  2.  Citizenship.  3.  Minnesota.  4.  Industries  and  daily  life. 
B.  Some  interesting  books  in  English. 

159.  New  Bedford,  Maas.   Public  library.    Supplement.    Monthly  bulletin,  Jim^, 

1907.    p.  517-518. 

160.  Hew  York  (City)  Public  library.    Books  for  forel^ers  learning  English,  1915. 

161. Catalc^o  dei  libri  Italiani  che  travansi  presso  il  dipartimento  di 

circolazione.    31  p.    8^.    paper. 

lO. Current  periodicals  in  circulating  department.    Periodicals  in 

foreign  languages.    1910.    2  p. 

163. Great  industries  of  America;  short  list  of  books  for  boys  and 

girls  on  lumbering,  mining,  cattle  ranching,  etc.,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  high  school  students.    2  p.    12^.    paper. 

164. List  of  books  for  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  English.    Monthly 

list  of  additions,  January,  1907.    p.  71-72. 

165. Picture  collection. 

The  New  York  public  library  lends  pictures,  as  well  as  books.  The  collection  of  prints,  engrav- 
ings, and  other  pictures  in  the  Art  and  prints  division  at  the  central  building  is  for  use  in  that 
building  only;  but  there  are  pictures  which  may  be  borrowed  through  the  branch  libraries.  They 
are  in  room  100,  central  building,  where  readers  may  go  to  borrow  them  on  any  week  day  from 
9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The  room  is  also  open  on  holidays,  but  not  on  Sundays.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
convenient  for  any  one  to  go  to  the  central  building,  the  nearest  branch  library  will  forward  a 
reqfuest,  and  the  pictures  will  be  sent  to  the  branch  by  messenger. 

The  pictures  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  subject,  and  are  on  pulp  board  mounts  of  uniform 
sise  (13i  by  17i  inches).    They  are  filed  vertically  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  about  49,000  pictures  and  about  10,000  postcards.  There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  upon 
the  mimber  of  pictures  whieh  may  be  borrowed  at  a  time.  The  number  lent  depends  on  the 
amount  of  material  owned  on  any  subject  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  demand.  There  is  no  list  of 
the  subjects  represented  in  this  collection,  since  additions  to  the  collection  are  made  so  frequently 
tiiat  such  a  list  would  be  out  of  date  in  a  few  da3rs.  If  the  subject  desired  by  any  reader  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  collection,  a  picture  on  that  subject  can  frequently  be  obtained  within  a  short  tinie. 

166.  Neiwark,  N.  J.    Public  library.    Various  lists. 

Multigraphed. 

167.  Providence,  B.  I.    Public  library.    Multigraph  lists.    Books  on  America  for 

non-English  speaking  people.    1911. 
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168.  Beid,  Marguerite,  and  Moulton,  J.  Q.,  comps.    Aids  in  library  work  with 

foreigners.    Chicago,  American  library  association,  1912.     24  p.    10  cents. 

Reprinted  from  Massachusetts  library  elub.    Bultetin  2,  March,  1912.    p.  35-37. 

Contains  lists  of  books  for  learning  English  (or  non- English  speaking  people;  grammar  and 
handbooks  in  foreign  languages;  books  about  the  United  States  for  foreigners;  and  aids  in  select- 
ing foreign  books.  It  contains  also  an  article  by  Miss  Reid  on  "Our  new  Americans,"  whicli 
will  help  librarians  to  understand  better  the  point  of  7iew  of  fweigners  who  come,  or  whom  we 
try  to  get  to  come  to  our  libraries. 

169.  Select  lut  of  references  on  the  Negro  question;  compiled  under  the  direction  ot 

Appleton  Prertiss  Clark  Griffin,  Chief  bibliographer,   Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1906. 

170.  Selected  list  of  Russian  books.    Compiled  by  J.  Maud  Campbell.    American 

library  association.    Foreign  book  list,  no.  7. 

171.  Springfield,  Mass.    City  library.    Books  about  foreigners.    1913.    7  p. 

172. A  few  books  to  aid  foreigners  in  learning  English.    2  p.    In  Wis- 
consin library  bulletin,  v.  4,  p.  12. 

173.  Tracey,  Catharine  8.    Bibliography  on  library  work  with  foreigners.     In 

American  library  association.    Bulletin,  v.  10,  no.  4,  July,  1916.    p.  263-  64. 

174.  United  States.    Bureau  of   education.    Texts  in  English  for  forei(,ners. 

Typewritten. 

175.  University  of  Illinois.    library.    Representative  list  of  150  best  fo/eign 

no  vela  in  English  translation.     6  p. 

176.  Wisconsin.    Free  library  commission.    The  negro  problem.    A  bibliography, 

compiled  by  Vera  Sieg.     22  p. 

177. Traveling  libraries. 

AFGHAN-PUKKHTO. 
DICTIONARIES. 

178.  Bellew,  Henry  Walter.    A  dictionary  of  the  Pukhto  or  Pukshto  language,  in 

which  the  words  are  traced  to  their  sources  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  languages. 
Lahore,  Rai  sahib  M.  Gulab  Singh  and  sons,  1901.  1  v.  Pukkhto-English, 
182  p.     English-Pukkhto,  170  p. 

179.  Raverty,  H.  O.    A  dictionary  of  the  Pukhto  (Puflito)  or  language  of  the  Afghans; 

with  remarks  on  the  originality  of  the  language  and  its  affinity  to  the  Semitic 
and  other  Oriental  tongues.    London,  Longmans,  1890.    1116  p.    8°.    £2.  28h. 

.    ARABIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

180.  Arbeely,  Abraham  Joseph.    Al-bakoorat  al-gharbeyat  fee  taleem  aMughat 

al-englezeyat  .  .  .  The  first  occidental  fruit  for  the  teaching  ot  Ihe  English 
(and  Arabic)  languages.  -<An  easy  method  of  learning  either  language  thor- 
oughly.>  New  York,  The  Oriental  publishing  house  ['"1911]  630,  40  p. 
front,  (port.)    19i''".  12—27999 

The  above  title  precedes  ''Preliace"  and  "A  sapplemental  key.  Contains  primary  essons  In 
Arabic  for  the  use  of  English  speaking  people,"  40  p.  at  end.  The  Arabic  part  is  preceded  by  titij 
in  Arabic. 

1.  English  language—Conversation  and  pniase  booki— Arabia  '^  Arabic  language— Con  vers  i- 
tion  and  phrase  booka 
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181.  Crow,  F[razici8]  E[dward]  Arabic  manual.  A  colloquial  handbook  in  tho 
Syrian  dialect,  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  containing  a  aim- 
plified  grammar,  a  comprehensive  English  and  Arabic  vocabulary  and  dia- 
logues. The  whole  in  English  characters,  carefully  transliterated,  the  pro- 
nunciation being  fully  indicated.  London,  Luzac  <fc  co.,  1901.  vi,  [2],  333  p. 
19)°".    (Luzac's  Oriental  grammare  series,    iv)  2 — 18255 

DICTIONARIES. 

182.'  AbcariuB,  J.  Jolin.  Abcarius'  English- Arabic  dictionary.  3d  ed.,  rev.  and 
enl.     Beirut,  American  press,  1907.    1061  p.    8®. 

183.  Spiro,  Socrates,  Beijt  comp.    An  English  Arabic  vocabulary  of  the  modem  and 

colloquial  Arabic  of  Egypt.  2d  ed.  rev.  and  considerably  enl.  Cairo,  Al- 
Mokattam  printing  office  [pref.  1905]    xvi.  602  p.    20i''».  13—11822 

184.  Wortabet,   William  ThoxnBon,   Wortabet,   John,   and  Porter,   Harvey. 

Arabic-English  dictionary.  3d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  by  Prof.  Harvey  Porter. 
Beirut,  Printed  at  the  American  press,  1913.     [8021  p.    23«».  14-18031 

Title-page  and  preliminary  matter  in  Arabic  also-.    Paged  in  Arabic  characters. 

185.  YlUianna  Abk&riylUi  (John  Abcaxiua)    English- Arabic  dictionary.    2d  ed., 

rev.  and  enl.     [Beirut,  1894]    875  p.    25*^».  7—31952 

ARMENIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

186.  Armenian  song  book.    2d  ed.    Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran.    768  p.    cloth,  net,  $1.50 

187.  Bishgeturian  (Azniv)    Arachnort  Anklieiin  lezvin.    Guide  to  the  English  lan- 

guage.   Boston,  Hairenik  press,  1909.     184  p.    12<*. 

188.  Chakmakjian,  Haroutioun  Hovanes.    Armeno- American  letter  writer,  con- 

taining a  lanre  variety  of  model  letters  adapted  to  all  occasions:  letters  of  friend- 
ship, letters  of  congratulation  and  condolence,  letters  of  love,  business  letters. 
Examples  from  great  authors.    Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran  [<^1914]    440  p.     19^"".    $1. 
Added  t.-p.  in  Armenian:  Armenian  and  English  text,  on  opposite  pages. 

14—14809 

189.  GiiHan,  Kevork  H.    Elementary  English  grammar  for  Armenians.    New  York, 

Brentano,  1903.    $1.05.  3-2501 

190.  Issaverdens,  J.    An  easy  method  of  learning  English;  for  the  use  of  Armenians. 

Venice,  The  Armenian  typography  of  St.  Lazaro,  1881.  Part  1,  255  p.  Part  2, 
216  p.    Part  3,  English  translation  of  Armenian  exercises,  49  p. 

191.  McCracken,  Henry  N.    Conversation.    Beirut,  Syria,  Armenian  mission  press, 

1902  (c.)    40  cents. 

192.  Pilibboaian,  H.    Practical  hygiene  (Annbnian)    Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran.    406  p. 

cloth,  net,  75  cents. 

193.  Budd,  Emily  P.    An  Armenian-English  primer,  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers 

and  scholars  in  the  Armenian  department  of  the  Sunday  school  connected  with 
the  First  Congregational  church,  Chelsea,  Mass.  [Boston,  A.M.  Rice,  ^1892] 
l9]-88  p.     16i  X  12i"».  11—27636 

194.  Tertzag,  Jacob  K,    ^Parliamentary  laws  (Armenian)    Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran. 

88  p.    paper,  net,  25  cents. 

195.  Torotuian,  Bedroa  Beuben.    A  self-instructor  in  the  English  language  ac- 

cording to  the  latest  pedagogical  system;  based  on  New  York  state  education 
department's  six  year  elementary  courbc  in  English;  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  ol  Armenians  in  the  English  speaking  countries.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  ampli- 
6ed  .  .  .    New  York,  The  Violet  press,  1913.    11-714,  [211  p.    2V». 

Btbliograpby:  p.  11-12. 

1.  Engllsb  language— Qrammar,  1870-    '2.  Aimanlan  language— Texts.  13 — 21328 
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196.  Tenm,  Bdwaxd  ArakeL  Armenian-EiigliBh  convenation,  iilustiated;  com- 
prifiing  everyday  convenation,  letter  writing,  grammar,  Engliah-Armenian 
reader,  and  useful  informations.  2d  ed.  Boston,  Mass.,  Yeran  press  [^1911] 
380  p.  incl.  col.  front.,  illus.,  col.  pi.,  maps.    20i''^.    |I.  U— 22785 

197. 3d  ed.    1913.    380  p.    Ulus.    8*. 

DICTIONARIES. 

198.  Aucher,  Paschal,  and  Brand,  J.    A  dictionary  of  English  and  Armenian. 

Venice,  S.  Lazarus,  1821-25.    2  v.    4«. 

199.  Gulian,  Keyork  H.    Elementary  modem  Aimenian  gmmmar.    London,  D. 

Nutt  [etc.];  New  York,  Brentano's;  [etc.,  etc.]  1902.     vi,  [2],  196  p.    20«». 
At  head  of  title:  Method  Oaspey-Otto-Sauer. 
Printed  at  the  press  of  the  Mechltharistes,  Vienna. 
Vocabulary;  Annenian-EngUah  fand]  English-Armenian:  p.  [M7)-19(l 

3—2501 

200.  Hagopian.Hovhan.    A  pocket  dictionary  (English-Armenian).    Boston,  *'Ara 

rat"  publishing  CO.,  1905.    292  p.    15*^-!  5—34171 

201.  Hagopian,  V.  H.    A  dictionary.    English- Armenian.    Constantinople,  Frees 

of  H.  Matteosian,  1907.    949,  [1]  p.     18i«».  10—3679 

202.  Teran,  E.  A.    Armenian-English  and  English- Armenian  dictionary,  combined. 

Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran,  795  Washington  st.    5th  ed.    383+242  p.    cloth,  $1. 

203.  Armenian-English  pocket  dictionary.    Boston,  E.  A.  Yeran.    3rd  ed. 

242  p.    cloth,  net,  50  cents. 

204.  English-Armenian  pocket  dictionary.    Boston,   E.  A.   Yeran,   1915. 

3d  ed.    383  p.    cloth,  net,  75  cents. 

ASSYRIAN. 

205.  The  New  Assyria.    Newspaper  published  once  a  month  by  the  New  Assyria  pub- 

lishing company,  1089  Summit  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Joel  E.  Werda, 
editor;  Charles  Dartley,  president  and  manager.  Single  copy,  10  cents;  yearly 
subscription,  $1. 

206.  Jacobs,  Samuel  A.    Information  to  Assyrians  desiring  to  become  citizens  of  the 

United  States;  questions  and  answers  on  how  to  become  an  American  citizen. 
New  York,  Samuel  A.  Jacobs,  409  Pearl  st.,  1916.    8  p.    10  cents. 

BOHEMIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

207.  Bohemian-American  letter  writer;  or,  Directions  to  compose  correctly,  letters, 

documents,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  social  relations  and  business  life  of  the 

United  States.    Chicago,  ill.,  A.  Geringer  [n907]    122,  122  p.    20«». 
Bohemian  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

7—26414 

208.  EliUov&,  B.  M.    Cvi6ebnice  anglickdho  jazyka  pro  dkoly.    Prague,  Bursfk  a 

Kohout,  1909. 

209.  JonAi,  Karel.    Bohemian  made  easy.    A  practical  Bohemian  course  for  Eng- 

lish speaking  people.    2d  ed.    Racine,  Wis.,  The  Slavic,  1900.    294  p.    18<'">. 

9—27730 

210.  Nov^  tiuma^  Americk^.  American  interpreter.  Method  for  Bohe- 
mians to  learn  English.   16th  ed.   Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.   267  p.   16^    11.75. 
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211.  JonU,  Karel.    Nov^  tluma^  Americk^.    Eu  snadnemu  a  rychl^mu  naucenf 

se  jazyku  anglick^mu  i  pro  jln^  praktlck^  potfeby  vyst6hovalc{i  a  osadnfkii 
6esk^  nirodnodti  v  Americe.  The  American  interpreter  .  .  .  [12th  ed.]  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  Tisk  a  ndklad  **Slavie,"  1908.    [5]~267  p      igj*^".  9—28722 

212.  Jang,  V.  A.    Mluvnice  jazyka  anglick^ho  pro  skoly  a  samouky.      Prague, 

fiejda,  n.  d. 

Giammar  of  the  English  Iaiiguaii;e  for  schools. 

2i:i.  Kzapi6ka,  FrantiSek.    U^ebnice  jazyka  anglick^ho.    3  v.    Praeue,  Oeeko 
slovansk^  Akademie,  1907.    A  grammar  of  the  English  language.    12.72. 

214.  IConrek,  W.  B.    U6ebn^  listy  jazyka  anglick^ho.    Prague,  Urbanek,  1886. 

2  V.    8*». 

215.  Padik,  L.    Anglicky  pro  vyst&ovalce  ...    V  Praze:  D61nick£  knihtiskSun^ 

a  nakladatelstvi  [1912]    119  [1]  p.    W. 

216.  Rosick6,  M.    Bohemian-American    cook   book.    Omaha,  National    printing 

CO.     II. 

217.  Shearer,  J.  W.    English  for  Bohemians:  a  pronouncing  speller.    New  York, 

W.  R.  Jenkins,  1914.    boards,  35  cents. 

218.  English  for  foreigners:  a  pronouncing  speller.    New  York,  W.  R.  Jen- 
kins, 1915.    boards,  35  cents. 

219.  V&&a,  Jan.    Struc&d  anglickd  mluvnice  a  6ftanka.    Prague  HSfer,  1903. 

Short  English  grammar  and  reader. 

220.  Skola  anglick^  konversace:  uvedeni  do  mluvnics  v  pHkladech,  sbfrka 

bdinych  hovorfi  6e8ko-anglick^ch  f  dplnou  v^slovnostf  6eskou,  kr4tk6  dialogy, 
anglickd  dslovf  a  dopisy.    Prague,  Storch,  1903.    12®. 

221.  Vjrniazal,  FrantiSek.    Anglicky  ^nadno  a  rychle.     Prague,  Ba6kovsk^,  1902. 

222.  Anglicky  ve  40  dlohdch.    Tel6,  Sole,  n  d.    12<». 

223.  ZdrAbek,  F.  B.    Bohemian  and  English  interpreter.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915. 

net,  11.25. 

224.  Cesko-anglick^  tluma$  pro  Oechy  americk6  se  snadn^m  mluvnick;^m 

ndvodem  pro  i&ky  i  samouky    .    .    .    Chicago,  A.  Geringer  [cl907]  255  p. 

At  head  of  title:  Bohemian  and  English  interpreter. 

Advertisement  of  C.  N.  Caspar  co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  pasted  over  original  imprint. 

225.  Zmrhal,  Jaroslay  J.    Anglicky  snadno  ve  tficeti   dlohilch.    I^pln^  kurs  k 

naudeni  se  mluveni  jazyka  anglick6ho  bez  u6itele.    Chicago,  A.  Geringer, 

1913.    112  p.     16*». 
With  vocabulary. 
Advertisement  of  C.  N.  Caspar  co.,  llilwaukee,  Wis.,  pasted  over  original  imprint. 

226. Methods  for  Bohemians  to  learn  English.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1913. 

net,  50  cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

227.  Jonas,  Karel.    A  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Bohe- 
mian languages,  for  general  use.    Racine,  Wis., '  'Slavie,''  1892.    xi,  723  p.    16^. 

228. Dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  and  the  English  languages.    Afilwaukee, 

Caspar.    2  v.    le**.    cloth,  $1.25. 

229.  Slovnlk  iesko-anglick^   s    (iplnou    anglickou   v^elovnostf.    4-vyddnf, 

majfcf  V  zadu  vSeobecn^  doplndk  ...  A  dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  and 
English  languages.  4th  ed.,  with  a  general  supplement  .  .  .  Racine,  Wis., 
N&kladem  a  tiskem  ''Slavie,''  1896.    621  p.    sq.  12o.  2—6836 

230.  Jung,  V&clav  A.    Slovnik  anglicko-£esk^.    A  dictionary  of  the  English  and 

Bohemian  languages.    Praze,  J.  Otto  [pref.  1911J    1564,  iii  p.    25^*''*. 

12—25822 
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231.  Mourek,    V.   E.    Bohemian   and    English    pocket  dictionary.    New   York, 

Stechert,  1916.    2  v.    each,  $1. 

Part  1:  Bohemian-English,  482  p.    Fart  2:  English-Bohemian,  407  p. 

232.  Pocket  dictionary  of  the  Bohemian-English  and  English-Bohemian  lan- 
guages. Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1896.  le**.  Bound  in  one  volume,  12.50;  2  v., 
each  volume.  $1.25. 

233.  Zdriibek,  Frank  Boleslav.    A  pocket  dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  and  English 

languages  with  the  pronunciation  and  accentuation.     Chicago,  111.  [19—]    13^". 

9—25604 
AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

234.  Chicago,  111.     Public  library.    Books  in  foreign  languages.    Set  Bulletins. 

Books  in  the  Bohemian  language  added  during  1894-1906.     Bulletin  no.  70.   7  p. 

235.  LUtzou.    The  literature  of  Bohemia.    Royal  society  of  literature.    Transac- 

tions.    V.  21.    p.  207-222. 

236.  New  York  (City)    Public  library.    Seznam  cesk^ch  knih.     Bohemian  book 

list.     [New  York]  1911.    88  p.     23«».  •    11—24684 

At  head  of  title:  New  York  public  library.    Circulation  department  . . . 
"A  list  of  titles  with  translations  and  notes  in  English." 

237.  Pamdtky  Cesk^ch  emigrantA  v  Americe.    Omaha,  Nebr.,  Narodna  Tiskama, 

1907.     2.  ed.     112  p.     1  map,  11  pi.,  6  port.     12<». 

1.  Emigration,  etc.,  United  States.    2.  Bohemians  in  the  United  States. 

238.  Wiaconiiin.    Free    library    commiBsion.    Bohemian    group    of    traveling 

libraries. 

BULGARIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

239.  Oawrizsky.    Elementary  English  grammar  for  Bulgarians.     New  York,  Bren- 

tano,  1908.     85  cents. 

240.  Nedelkoff,  Christo.     AHrjio-(h>.ampeKii  n  (h>;ira()0-aHrjiHftcKii  lUfCMOBHHKb 

OTT>    XpHCTO    IICA'^JIKOB'b.        PbKOBOACTBO   3a  KOpecnOM^^eHUHA   TbpPOBCKa    H 

^ACTHa  .  .  .     Ui^pBo  H3;^uHMe.    Granite  City,  111.,  E.  £.  Mirchei'f  6l  co.  [°1911] 
135,  [lip.    ISi*^*.     $1.  12—2064 

241.  Stephanove,  Cons  tan  tine. 

AHrjio-(5'i»jiPapcKi(i  pa3roBopHHK'b.  Ob^'sp/Kanrb  ^yjin  OTb  odino  ynoxp^W- 
jieHHe,  YnpancHeuiiH  B^py  rjiarojuiH  ^pMH.  .  .  Sofia,  "Globus"  [1908J. 
61  p.    8**. 

242.  Bulgarian  language  dictionary.    Sofia,  "Globus"  [19—]    312  p.     24«. 

BURMESE. 

243.  Judson,  Adoniram.    Burmese-English  dictionary.     Edited,  revised,  and  en- 

larged by  Robert  0.  Stevenson.    Rangoon,  Printed  by  the  superintendent. 
Government  printing  bureau,  1893.     1188  p. 

CHINESE.^ 

TEXTBOOKS. 

DICTIONARIES. 

244.  Booth,  WilUani  0.    Composition  correction  guide.    Shanghai,   Commercial 

press,  1917.     50  cents. 

Prepared  to  meet  a  special  need  of  the  Chinese. 

^The  Nile  mission  press,  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  the  Board  a(  foreign  missions  oC  the  presbyterian  ohuroh  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  Beirut^  ^ jrla,  are  two  ot  the  most  prominent  publishers  of  Engliah,Cexts 
ior  the  Near  East.  For  hiformation,  Mr.  Charlfe  H.  Fahs,  seeretaCy  of  the  Uhrarjr  committee  of  thA  Mis- 
^ionary  research  library,  25  lladison  avenuo,  New  York,  may  )}i  consulted.  A.  Ui^  of  mission  presses  is 
printed  on  pages  134-^  of  the  Wor  Id  atlas,  published  by  the  Student  voluntee:  moroment  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, 26  liadUon  avenue,  New  York. 
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245.  Condit,  Ira  M.    Englinh  and  Chinese  reader.    New  York,  American  tract 

society  [«1882]    144  p.    iUus.     191*^".  12—31649 

246.  Every-day  English.    Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1910.    2  v.    (Christian  col- 

lie series) 

Book  1,  A  book  of  classified  sentences,  77  p. 
Book  1,  wme,  54  p. 

247.  Oage,  Brownell.    English  learned  by  use.    Book  1,  Lessons  in  speaking. 

Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1915. 

Contains  a  useful  introduction  for  the  teacher  on  method  of  teaching  English  to  the  Chinese. 

248.  K^^ang  Ki-Chaou.    The   first  conversation-book,   containing  common   and 

simple  words  wrought  into  illustrative  sentences,  classified  and  accented,  and 
many  of  them  defined,  with  some  grammatical  information  and  word  analysis. 
To  which  are  added  sections  on  the  English  language,  penmanship,  health, 
duties  in  various  relations;  also,  sketches  of  Peter  the  Great,  PreHidents  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  and  Garfield  .  .  .  Shanghai,  Wah  Cheung;  San  Francisco,  Wing 
Fung;  [etc.,  etc.]  1885.  xxxi,  247  p.  21  J*'".  (Kwong's  educational  penes. 
(In  English  and  Chinese))  17—7654 

249.  The  second  conversation-book,  containing  a  section  on  aids  to  reading; 

an  illustrated  list  of  *mportant  and  special  words;  also,  extended  conversations 
on  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  familiar  practical  subjects  .  .  .  Shanghai, 
Wah  Cheung;  San  Francisco,  Wing  Fung;  [etc.,  etc.]  1885.  xv,  406  p.  21i^™. 
(Kwong's  educational  series.    (In  English  and  Chinese))  17 — 7653 

250.  First  reading-book.    Shanghai,   Wah  Cheung;  San   Francisco,   Wing 

Fung;  [etc.,  etc.]  1885.  x,  [4],  11-162  p.  ilius.  21J''".  (Kwong's  educa- 
tional series.    (In  English  and  Chinese))  17—  7655 

251.  Manual  of  correspondence  and  social  usages.    Containing  inn  traction 

and  examples  in  all  branches  oC  letter- writing,  forms  of  business-papers  ...    To 

which  are  added  sections  on  punc  tuation  and  the  use  of  capi  tals ;  with  some  pages 

on  grammar  and  spelling,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Chinese  method  of  reckoning 

time.    Specially  adapted  to  self-instruction.    Shanghai,  Wah  Cheung;  San 

Francisco,  Wing  Fung;  [etc.,  etc.]  1885.    xxii,  [4],  276  p.     21J^».        17—7652 
English  and  Chinese. 

252.  LoomiB,  Augustus  Ward.    English  and  Chinese  lessons.    New  York,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  American  tract  society  [«1872]    x,  11-188  p.    illus.     lOi*"™. 

12—36304 

A  method  of  learning  to  read, 

write,  and   speak    English,  for 

the  use  of  Chinese  pupils.     Zi- 

Ka-Wei,  Catholic  mission  press, 
T'ou-S^-w^  orphan  asylum,  1899. 
Volume  I,  ExerciMS.    246  p. 
Volnme  U,  Qrammar.    144  p. 

254.  Montgomery,  Qeorge  B.    Talking  English;  a  pronouncing  manual  for  teach- 

ing thie  English  language.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  George  R.  Montgomery,  156 
Fifth  ave,,  1915.    217  p. 

255.  Montgomery,  B.  Paul.    Progressive  English  grammar  for  high  schools  and  col- 

lies.   Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1914.    75  cents. 

Prepared  orighially  for  the  lise  of  Chinese  students  hi  the  Wayland  academy  at  Hangchow, 
China. 

256.  Sec,  Fong  Foo.    English  grammar  foi  middle  schools.    Trans,  by  T.  T.  Eugene 

Tsen.    Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1917. 

Vol.  1,  First  year,  20  cents. 

Vol.  2,  Second  year,  25  omts. 

The  original  books  were  written  by  a  graduate  of  Teachers  college,  Columbia  imiversity.  They 
have  been  translated  carefully  into  simple  Chinese,  as  a  help  to  Chinese  ntudents  studying  with- 
out a  teacher. 
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257.  Bee,  Long  Foo  and  Zien,  Zee  Zung.    Language  leasons.    4th  and  rev.  ed. 

Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1910.     197  p.  and  vocabulary,  18  p. 

258.  Stedman,  T.  L.,  and  Lee,  K.  P.    A  Chinese  and  English  phrase  book  in  the 

Canton  dialect;  or  dialogues  on  ordinary'  and  familiar  subjects,  for  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  resident  in  America,  and  of  Americans  desirous  of  learning  the  Chinese 
language;  with  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  indicated  in  Chinese  and  Roman 
characters.     New  York,  William  R.  Jenkins,  1888.     177  p. 

259.  Wisner,  O.  F.    Beginning  English.     Part  1.     Vocabularies.    Part  2.  Illustra- 

tive sentences.  Shanghai,  Printed  at  the  American  presbyteiian  mission 
press,  1904. 

260.  Ylh-Zan,  Tsoti.    Beginning  English  composition ;  72  lessons  in  English  compo- 

sition for  Chinese  students  who  have  studied  English  for  a  year,  or  students  who 
can  faithfully  follow  lessons  without  a  teacher.  Shanghai,  Commercial  press, 
1917.    30  cents. 

261.  Notes  on  the  teaching  of  English;  the  best  on  method;  handmaid  of  all 

teachers  of  English  to  Chinese.     Shanghai,  Commercial  press,  1917. 

262.  Yoen,  L.  T.,  and  Sec,  Fong  Foo.    China's  nev  century  readers.    Shanghai, 

Commercial  press,  1910.    86  p. 

DICTIONARIES. 

263.  BaUer,  F.  W.    An  analytical   Chinese-English  dictionary.    Comp.   for  the 

China  inland  mission.    Shanghai,  China  inland  mission  and  American  Presby- 
terian mission  press,  1900.     637  p.     29J  x  22}''».  12—28760 
"A  table  she^ng  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  spelling  used  by  Qiles,  Williams  and  in  this 
dictionary ' '  Inserted. 

264.  ClxaUnerB,  John.    English  and  Cantonese  dictionary.    7th  ed.     (Rev.  and 

enl.  by  T.  K.  Dealy  .  .  .)  Hongkong  [etc.]  Kelly  &  Walsk,  ltd.,  1907.  xi, 
iii-vii,  822  p.     23*'».  8—14512 

265.  China.    Inspectorate  general  of  cuBtoma.    Glossary  of  the  princip&l  Chi- 

nese technical  expressions  occurring  in  the  Chinese  versions  of  lists  of  lights 
and  notices  to  mariners.    (Rev.  ed.,  1898)    With  an  appendix.    Shanghai, 

Statistical  department  of  the  Inspectorate  general,  1898.    19  p.    21^". 
Interleaved. 
English  and  Chinese. 

7—37134 

266.  Condit,  Ira  M.    English  and  Chinese  dictionary.    New  York,  American  tract 

society  [n882]    134  p.     19i«^».  12—31648 

267.  Davis,  D.  H.,  and  Silsby,  J.  A.    Shanghai  vernacular;  Chinese-English  dic- 

tionary. Shanghai,  Printed  at  the  American  Presbyterian  mission  press,  1900. 
XX,  188  p.     19'^*  5—26506 

268.  Educational  association  of  China.    Technical  terms,  English  and  Chinese, 

prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Educational  association  of  China.  Shanghai, 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  mission  press,  1904.    503,  ix  p.    16}  x  12}*^". 

5—15587 

269.  Eitel,  Ernest  John.    A  Chinese-English  dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  dialect. 

Rev.  and  enl.  by  Immanuel  Gottlieb  Gen£Lhr  .  .  .     Hongkong  [etc.]  Kelly  & 

Walsh,  Umited,  i910-ll.     2  v.     32  x  26<^».  10—20730 

"...    (A]  new  dictionary  on  the  basis  of  the  works  published  by  Kaoghi,  Dr.  Legge,  and  Dr. 

Williams."— Pref.  to  the  Ist  edition,  dated  1877. 
Index  Issued  with  separate  cover,  having  date  1912. 
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270.  Giles,  Herbert  AUen.    A  Chinefie-Engliflh  dictionary.    2d  ed.,  rev.  &  enL 

Shanghai  [etc.]  Kelly  &  Walah,  Umited;  London,  B.  Quaritch  [1909H2-  3  v. 
33  X  26¥^.  9—29095  Revised 

Issued  in  7  parts  (fascicules);  fascicule  7, 1912,  containing  Part  i  with  general  t.-p.  and  "extra 
title-pages  ...  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  bind  the  work  In  two,  or  more,  volumes." 

Vol.  9-3  paged  continuously. 

CoMTEirTS.— pt.  I.  V.  1  (fasc.  7):  PrefEUse,  tables,  and  radical  index.  1912.— pt.  n.  Dictionary. 
T.  2  (ftoc.  1-3)  A-Llao.    1909-10.— v.  8  (Case.  4-4)  Liao-YOn.    1911-12. 

271.  Goodrich,  Chaoncey.    A  pocket  dictionary  (Chineee-Engliah)  and  Pekingese 

syllabary.  2d  ed.  Shanghai,  American  Presbyterian  mission  press,  1899. 
vii,  237.  70  p.     14J  x  1P».  2—9974 

272.  MacGilHvray,  Dona*  I.    A  Mandarin- Romanized  dictionary  of  Chines^e.    (On 

the  same  principle  as  G.  G.  Stent's  vocabulary)  2d  ed.  ...  Shanghai, 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  mission  press,  1907.    x,  975  p.    22«*.       War  7—174 

273.  Poletti,  P.    A  Chinese  and  English  dictionary;  arranged  according  to  radicals 

and  subradicals,  containing  12,650  Chinese  characters,  with  the  pronunciation 
in  the  Peking  dialect,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  system,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation in  the  general  language  of  China,  in  Dr.  Williams'  spelling.  Shanghai, 
Printed  at  the  American  presbyterian  press,  1905.  cvi,  307  p.  8®.  15  shillings. 
Contains  a  Ust  of  radicals. 

274.  Soothill,  W.  E.    The  student's  four  thousand  [words]  and  general  pocket  dic- 

tionary.   5th  ed.    Shanghai,  American  presbjrterian  mission  press,  1906.   420  p. 
By  the  compiler  of  the  Wencbow  Romanized  system  and  translator  of  the  Wenchow  New 
Testament. 

275.  Stent,  George  Garter.    A  dictionary  from  English  to  colloquial  Mandarin 

Chinese.  Partly  rev.,  and  supplement  comp.,  by  K.  E.  G.  Hemeling  .  .  . 
Pub.  by  order  of  the  inspector  general  of  customs.  Shanghai,  Statistical  de- 
partment of  the  Inspectorate  general  of  customs,  1905.    804  p.    24'""».     6 — 28262 

276.  "Wieger,  L6on.    Chinese  characters,  their  origin,  etymology,  history,  classifica- 

tion and  signification.  A  thorough  study  from  Chinese  documents.  Tr.  into 
English  by  L.  Davrout  .  .  .    Ho-kien-fu,  Catholic  mission  press,  1915.    2  v. 

pi.    25i«.  17—10266 

CoMTSNTs.— I.  Etymological  lessons.    Phonetic  series.— n.  Chinese-English  lexicons:  pt.  i.  By 
order  of  radicals;  pt.  n.  By  order  of  sounds. 

277.  [Yen,  Wei-ching  W.]  ed.    An  English  and  Chinese  standard  dictionary,  com- 

prising 120,000  words  and  phrases,  with  translations,  pronunciations,  defini- 
tions, illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a  copious  appendix  ...  2d  ed.  Shanghai, 
The  Commercial  press,  ltd .,  1908.    2  v.    illus.,  col.  plates.    2706  p.    26i<'". 

8—32260 
"Editor-in-chief,  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen." 

278.  Educational  review.      Quarterly.     China  christian  educational  association,  5 

Quinsan  gardens,  Shanghai,  China.     Frank  D.  Gamewell,  editor.      |1  a  year. 
Contains  reviews  of  textbooks  for  teaching  English  to  Chinese. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. ' 

279.  Legge,  J[a2nes]    A  catalogue  of  books  on  China;  being  the  Chinese  part  of  the 

library  of  ...  J.  Legge  .  .  .  London,  Luzac  &  co.,  1899.  89  p.  8°.  (Luzac 
&  CO.    Bibliotheca  orientalis.    3)  1 — 2418 

280.  Reely,  M.  K.,  eomp.    Selected  articles  on  immigration.    White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1915.    243-315  p.    $L 

*  The  first  Chinese  library  to  be  established  hi  the  United  States  and  designated  as  an  official  gazette 
library  by  the  Superintendent  of  documents  was  established  in  1913  at  2210  Archer  avenue,  Chicago, 
through  Mr.  Wong  Chung,  of  Nanking.  The  Ubrary  is  assured  of  sufBdent  endowment  to  carry  on  its 
weik.    It  now  owns  over  2,500  volumss. 
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281.  United  States.    library  of  Congress.    A  select  list  of  references  on  Chinetie 

immigration,  compiled  xmder  the  direction  of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  Chief  of  division 
of  bibliography.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1904.  (Superin- 
tendent of  documents)    10  cents. 

CROATIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

282.  Grama tika  hrvatsko-englezka.    Razgovori  za  sve  prilike  iivota  i  engelezko- 

hrvatski  te  hrvateko-englezki  rie^nik.  Izdalo  uredni(^tvo  "Nar  odnog  lista.'* 
New  York,  Croatian  printing  &  publishing  co.,  1914.     434,  [11]  p.  20i''».    $2. 

14—21660 

283.  Jagrovi(5,    Dra^an    M.    Hrvatoko-englezka    teoretsko-praktiina    gramatika. 

1.  Englezko-hrvataki  te  hrvatsko-englozki  rie^nik.  Priredio:  Dragan  M. 
Jagrovi<5.  Dovrsio:  Stjepko  Brozovi(!'-.  New  York,  F.  Zotti  &  co.,  1906.  272  p. 
17«^».  6—28418 

284. Practical  grammar  for  Croatians  to  learn  the  English  language.    Mil- 
waukee, Caspar.    272  p.     16°.    cloth,  75  cents. 

285.  Lochmer,  Alexander.    Easy  method  for  Croatians  to  learn  English  without  a 

teacher.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1903.    boards,  $1.50. 

286.  Dzepni  rje6nik  hrvatskoga  i  engleskoga  jezika  sa  toinim  izgovorom  svake 

rijeCi,  priredio  Prof.  Aleksander  Lochmer.  Puiko  izdanje.  Zagreb,  L.  Hart- 
man,  1911.     230  p.     24«. 

287.  [Marohnic,  Josip]    English-Croatian  letter-writer  for  the  Croatian  and  Servian 

people  in  the  United  States  .  .  .    Allegheny,  Pa.,  J.  Marohnic,  1908.    3-185  p. 

illus.     23i^».    $1.  9—857 

English  and  Croatian  in  parallel  columos. 

288.  Moretti,  B[obert]    Prva  uputa  u  englezki  jezik;  novi  teoreti^o-praktidni 

priru6nik  za  nauku  englezkog  jezika  bez  uditelja  .  .  .  New  York,  1901. 
cover-title.    81  p.    8°.  1—17573 

289.  Narodni  list,  New  York.    Gramatika  hrvatsko-englezka.     I  razgovori  za  eve 

prilike  zivota.     Izdalo  uredniftvo  **Nar  odnog  liata."    New  York,  N.  Y., 

Naklada  i  Tisak:  Croatian  printing  &  publii*hing  co.,  1914.     191  p.    20}'^"*. 

75  cents.  14—22695 

(Contents.— Slovnica.— Razgovori.— Upute  i  primjeri  sa  pisanje  i  sastavIjanJeengleEkih  llstova 

290.  Sicocan,  John.    Hrvat  u  Americi;  hrvatsko-engleski  rije^nik  i  besjedovnica. 

Knjiga  za  hrvatskog  radnika  u  Americi.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1.  Siko^an,  1911. 
107  p.    20««.    50  cents.  11—12817 

291.  Hrvat  u  Americi;  hrvatsko-engleski  rje&iik  i  gramatika.     Knjiga  za 

hrvatskog  radnika  u  Americi.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  I.  Sikodan,'  1913.  146  p. 
20«».     50  cents.  14—10531 

DICTIONARIES. 

292.  Bogadek,  Franda  Aloyaius.    Najve6i  hrvatsko^ngleski  i  englesko-hrvatski 

rijeinik  .  .  .  Priredio  Francis  A.  Bogadek  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hrvatska 
knjiiara  J.  Marohnid  [n917]    228,  206,  71  p.     26i<^».  17—10232 

293.  Standard  English-Croatian  dictionary,  with  correct  pronunciation  [ !  ] 

and  appendix  of  special  dictionary  of  birds, — animals, — fishes,  reptiles,  insects 

and    worms, — minerals, — grain, — greens  and   vegetables, — trees, — fruits    and 

flowers,  also  Christian  names, — the  names  of  countries, — cardinal  and  ordinal 

numbers  and  the  states  of  the  United  States  of  America.     For  Croatian  and 

Serbian   people.    Pittsbuigh,   Pa.,  Croatian   bookstore,  J.  Marohnich  [''1915] 

750  p.     Id*"".     11.50.  15—12130 

There  is  another  edition  of  this  work,  issued  by  same  publisher,  in  1916.    391  p.    16i*°>.    At  the 
head  of  title:  Pocket  edition.    Library  of  Congress  card  number:  15—15625. 
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294.  Croatian-Eiiglish  interpreter,  with  dictionary.  2nd  ed.  Milwaukee,  Caspar, 
1915.    50  centB. 

2d5.  Gramatika  hrvatako-engiezka.  Razgovori  za  sve  prilike  i^ivota  i  engelezko- 
hrvatBki  te  hrvatsko-englezki  rie^nik.  Izdalo  uredni6tvo  "Nar  odnog  lista." 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Croatian  printing  &  publiahing  co.,  1914.  434,  [11]  p. 
20i*"».    $2.  14—21660 

296.  JagTovic,  Dragan  M.    Hrvatsko-Englezka — gramatika  i  Englezko-Hrvataki 

te  Hrvatsko-Englezki  rie^nik.    New  York,  F.  Zotti  &  co.,  1906.    272  p.     16<>. 

297.  [Jankovl6,  Andro  C]    Hrvatsko-englezki  razgovori  i  rie^nik.    Vlastnictvo  i 

nakladahrvateke  knjizareJoeipaMarohnica  ...  2.izd.  .  .  .  Croatian-English 
dialogue  and  dictionary.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  J.  Marohnich'e  bookstore,  1903. 
294  p.     21i<^».  3—20486 

298-  I^ochmer,  Alexander.  Croatian-English  pocket  dictionary  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  all  words.    Milwaukee,  Canpar,  1915.     230  p.     16<*.    $1. 

299.  Diepni  rjecnik  hrvatskoga  jezika  sa  tocnim  izgovorom  svake  rije6i, 

priredio.     Pu6ko  izdanje.    Zagreb,  L.  Hartman,  1911.     230  p.    24°. 

300.  Slovensko-anglick^    a    anglicko-slovensk^    vackov^    slovnik  .  .  .    Slavonian- 

English  and  English-Slavonian  pocket  dictionary  .  .  .  New  York,  E.  Nyitray 
fn905]    2  V.  in  1.     14i<^"».  5—17319 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

301.  Narodni  list,  New  York.    Ratne  pjesme  o  rtitovanju  i  junactvu  hrvata  i  hrvatskih 

regimenta  u  krvavom  svjetskom  ratu.  Sabralo  za  hrvate  u  Americi.  Ured- 
nidtvo  **Narodnog  lista."  N[ew]  Y[ork]  Naklada  tiskare  "Narodnog  liHta," 
"Croatian  printing  &  publishing  CO."  [n915]    352  p.    23i<^».    $1.      15—20555 

DANISH  AND  NORWEGIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

302.  Elbe,  N.J.    One  hundred  lessons  in  English:  manual  for  Dano-Norwegiana  to 

learn  Ihe  English  language;  compiled  according  to  Ollendorff's  method  of  learn- 
ing, speaking  and  writing  the  English  language.  11th  ed.  Milwaukee,  Caspar, 
1914.    Part  I.    50  lessons.    208  p.     12".    75  cents. 

303.  Fullstandigaste  engelsk-svenska  breptallaren.    Chicago,  Engberg-Holmberg  co., 

1909.    II. 

304.  Jespersen,  Otto,  and  Sarauw,  Clir.    Engelsk  begynderbog,  I  and  11.    3  udg. 

Copenhagen,  1902. 

305.  LfAcke,  Jakob  Olaus.    Engelsk  leesebog  for  begyndere.    Kj0benhavn,  Gyl- 

dendal  (F.  Hegel  &  s0n)  1878.     175  p.     20'^».  14—9720 

306.  MagnuBsen,  Johannes,  comp.    Dansk-Norsk-Engelsk  ordbog.     Ej</>benhavn, 

Gyldendalske,  1902.    $1. 

307.  Peterson,  Olof  Aug^ust.    100  timer  i  Engelsk.    Chicago,  J.  Anderson.    |1. 

12—37574 

308.  Praktiek  laesebog  i  det  engelske  8pr(^.    Chicago,  J.  Anderson  pub.  co.    $1. 

309.  Belling,  I.  J.    Praktisk  larobok  i  engelska  spraket  med  fullstandig  uttals- 

beteckning.  8th  ed.  Chicago,  Engbeig-Holmberg  pub.  co.,  1909.  $1;  boards, 
80  cents. 

310.  Saetre,  Allan.    English  and  Scandinavian  conversationalist.     A  collection  of 

familiar  words,  phrases,  sayings,  dialogues,  etc.  Chicago,  J.  Anderson  <&  co., 
1882.    100  p.    19i<=».  10— 28406t 
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DICTIONARIES. 

311.  Bay,  Christian  Fridexick.    Fuldpteendig  engelek  og  dansk  ordbog,  udarbejdet 

efter  de  nyeste  og  bedste  ordb^ger.  Kj0benhavn,  Gyldendalske  boghandling,. 
1806.     2v.     22*=".  10— 29494t 

312.  Fuldstsendigt  dansk  og  engelsk  haand -lexicon,   udarbeidet  efter  de 

bedste  og  nyesto  ordb^ger.  2.  forbedret  udg.  Kj0benhavn,  Gyldendalske 
boghandling,  1807.     1031  p.     lOi''*  10— 29495t 

313.  Brynildsen,  John.    Engelsk-dansk-norak  ordbog,  af  J.  Brynildsen ;  for  danskens 

vedkommende  gennemset  af  Johannes  Magnussen.  Udtalebetegnelsen  af  Otto 
Jespersen.     Kj^benhavn,  Gyldendal,  1902-07.    2  v.    24«».  8—5365 

Issued  in  40  parts,  1900-1907. 

Contents.— pt.  1.  A-M.— pt.  2.  N-Z. 

314.  Dammar.    Dano-Norwegian-English  and  English-Dano-Norwegian  Dictionary. 

Philadelphia,  Peter  Reilly.    net,  $1.50. 

315.  Danlsh-Norwegiaqi-English    and    English-Danish-Norwegian    dictionary.    New 

York,  A.  L.  Burt  &  co.    $1.25. 

316.  Hanson,  Haldor  Johan,  comp.    Norsk-dansk-engelsk  ordbog,  udarbeidet  for 

''Skandinaven."  Chicago,  John  Anderson  publishing  co.,  1913.  272  p. 
15i«».    75  cents.  14—2470 

317.  Hecker,  Oskar.    Systematical  vocabulary,  English,  Norwegian  (Danish)  ac- 

cording to  the  German  text  of*0.  Hecker,  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Hamann  and  into  Norwegian  (Danish) by Tyra Bentsen.  Berlin,  B.  Behr,  1907. 
vii,  312  p.    6^ 

318.  Holtze.    Dano-Norwegian  and  English  pocket  dictionary.     New  York,  Stechort, 

1916.    $1.50;  2  v..  each  75  cents. 

319.  JUrs,  O.    Ordbog  i  fire  Sprog,  dansk- tysk-engelsk-fransk.     TyBk-da,n8k,  En- 

gelsk-dansk,  fransk-dansk.  Dansk  Udgave,  ved  O.  J  (Irs.  Kj0bcnhavn,  H. 
Hagerup,  1915.    784  p.    8<». 

320.  Larson,    Anton   Laurentius.    Dansk-norsk-engelsk   ordbog,    af   A.    Larsen 

Gennemset  af  Johannes  Magnussen.    4    udg.    Ejf^enhavn;  Eristiania,  Gyl- 
dendal, Nordisk  forlag,  1910.     viii-687  (O)  p.    2P». 
New  York,  Stechert.    hf.  mor.,  12.75. 

321.  and  Rosing,  8.    Danish-English  and  English-Danish  dictionary.    New 

York,  Lemcke.    2  v.    hf.  leather,  $5.50. 

322.  Nissen,    Henry.    Laird    <&    Lee's    English-Danish-Norwegian,    Danish-Nor- 

wegian-English self-pronouncing  dictionary.  Conversation,  abbreviations,  key 
to  pronunciation,  rules  for  spelling,  irregular  verbs,  American  weights  and 
measures,  signs  used  in  writing  and  printing,  portraits  of  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  how  to  become  an  American  citizen,  U.  S.  naturalization  laws, 
etc.,  etc.  Chicago,  Laird  &  Lee,  inc.  [°1915]  vi,  526  p.  illus.,  ports.  17i'^". 
$1.  15—15308 

323.  Raahauge,  H.  M.,  comp.    Hiirs  Dano-Norwegian-English  and  English-Dano- 

Norwegian  vest-pocket  dictionary  and  self-instructor,  with  conversations  and 
idioms.  3d  ed.  London,  Siegle,  Hill  &  co.,  1914.  xxii,  282  p.  narrow,  24<». 
Also,  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1911.    flex,  cloth,  25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

324.  Bosing,    Svend.    Engelsk-dansk  ordbog.    7.   udg.     Ej0benhavn,   Gyldendal 

(F.  Hegel  &  80n),  1899.    ix,  [1],  541  p.    2P».  17—6291 
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325.  Amexican  library  aasodation.    Selected  list  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  books. 

1908.    20  p.    25  cents  (Starred). 

326.  Catalog:ue  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  books.    Chicago,  111.,  Gyldendal  pub.  co., 

821  W.  North  ave. 

327.  Chicago,  111.    Public  library.    Danish-Norwegian  and  Swedish  literature,  1890. 

32  p. 

328.  Council  BlufFs,  Iowa.    Public  library.    Danish  books. 

A  small  collection  of  Danish  books  installed  in  the  Public  library  has  proved  so  popular  that  t25 
has  been  given  by  a  group  of  Danish  citizens  for  making  additions  to  this  collection. 

329.  Haufl,   N.    8.    Catalogue  of  Norwegian   literature.     1883-1907.     In  Library 

journal,  February,  1910,  p.  95. 

330.  Indiaiiapolis,  Ind.    Public  library.    Danish  and  Dutch  books. 

As  a  result  of  an  appeal  fh>m  a  thousand  native-bom  Danes  and  Hollanders,  resident  in  Indian- 
apolis, a  large  assortment  of  standard  works  in  their  two  languages  was  ordered  for  the  Indianapolis 
public  library  in  19M,  the  Danish  collection  being  selected  by  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  library  of 
Denmark,  at  Copenhagen. 

331.  Eildal,    Ame,    comp.    Norwegian   and    Danish   books.    Chicago,    American 

library  association,  1910. 

332.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Public  library.    Scandinavian  books. 

The  Minneapolis  library  has  about  00,000  Scandinavian  works.  A  reading  room  Is  set  aside 
especially  for  this  literature.  The  library  subscribes  for  eight  Scandinavian  magazines  and  about 
a  dosen  newspapers.  The  Scandinavian  branch  is  called  the  Franklin  library,  built  at  a  cost  of 
940,000.  It  contains  a  large  general  reading  room  and  special  Scandinavian  reading  room  and 
stacks  for  books.  Chi  the  lower  floor  is  the  children's  room  and  a  neighborhood  club  room,  for  the 
use  of  neighborhood  clubs  and  societies.  There  are  two  porches  for  summer  reading  rooms.  The 
branch  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  large  Scandinavian  sectfon. 

333.  Norway.    Xirkedepartementet.    Katalog   over  boker  skikket  for  Folke- 

bogsamlinger  .  .  .  utarb.  av  Karl  Fischer,  Kristiania. 

This  is  the  Norwegian  guide,  corresponding  to  the  A.  L.  A.  catatogue,  arranged  according  to 
the  Dewey  decimal  system.  Books  listed  can  be  ordered  through  the  Department  of  education 
which  furnishes  the  unbound  volumes  with  a  cheap,  substantial  binding,  and  also  with  the  decimal 
shelf-number.  The  catalogue  ought  to  be  usefiil  to  American  libraries  dealing  with  Scandinavian 
constituencies. 

834.  Selected  list  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  books  suitable  for  libraries.  New  York, 
Albert  Bonnier,  40  West  28th  st.,  1909.    32  p. 

335.  Wiaconsin.   Tree    library   oommiasion.     Norweg;ian    group    of     traveling 

libraries. 

DUTCH. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

336.  Bruin,  Servaas  de.    De  Engelsche  gids  voor  thuis  en  op  reis.    Eenvoudige 

leiddraad  om  zonder  meester  Engelsch  te  leeren  (met  gesprekken).    3.  druk. 
Zutphen,  W.  J.  Thieme  &  cie.  [1907?]    187  p.    16J''-.  8—5375 

337.  Boorda,  P.    Engelsche  spraakkunst  voor  schoolgebniik.    Deel  1,  40e  druk,  met 

een  kaartje  van  Londen,  fl,  25.     Supplement  op  Deel  1,  183e  druk,  fl,  25. 
Deel  2,  9e  druk,  fl,  25.    Groningen,  P.  Noordhoff,  1915.     1-199  p. 

338.  Tiely  C.  yan.    Vooerbereidende  cursus  tot  de  beoefning  der  engelsche  taal;  met 

de  noodige  taalregels  en  taalkundige  ophelderingen.    Achtste  druk  door  J.  J. 
HelsdoD  Rix.    's-gravenhage,  J.  Yan  der  Schouw,  1909.    3-234  p.    F.  1.30. 

DICTIONARIES. 

839.  Berkhout,  B.  L.  Teding  yan.  Practical  dictionary.  English-Dutch  and 
Dutch-English.  With  the  figured  pronunciation  of  the  English  words,  numer- 
ous elucidative  phrases  and  a  list  of  abbreviations  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  Uitgevers- 
maatBchappij ''Elsevier,"  1896.    1080 p.    iUus.    W^,  9—22676 
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340.  Bruggencate,  K.  ten.    Engelsch  woordenboek  bezoiged  door  L.  Vander  Wal. 

5  ed.    GronmgeD,.J.  B.  Woltera,  1910.    2  v.    &".  13—8882 

Deel  1.  Engelsch-Nederluidsch.— Deel  2.  Nederlandsch-Engelscb. 
New  York,  Stechert.    2  v.    hf.  mor.,  13. 

341.  Calisch,  Isaac  Marcus.    Nieuw  Engelech  woordenboek.    Nederlandsch-En- 

gelflch. — Engelsch-Nederiandech.  10.  dnik.  Verb,  en  verm,  nitgave.  Am- 
heim  [etc.]  Gebre.  E.  &  M.  Cohen  (190-1    417,  499  p.    2P».  8—37741 

342.  Campagne.    Dutch  and  English  ])ocket  dictionary.     New  York,  Stechert.    |1. 

343.  Duinen,  B.  van.    A  new  pocket-dictionary  of  the  English  and  Dutch  lan- 

guages .  .  .  4th  ed.,  rev.  and  considerably  enl.  Amsterdam,  H.  C.  A.  Cam- 
pagne  &  son  [190-?]    vu,  [1],  968  p.     16*^«.  9—14622 

344.  English-Dutch   and   Dutch-English   dictionary.    Philadelphia,    Peter  Reilly. 

$1.50. 

345.  Hossfeld.    English-Dutch  and  Dutch-English  dictionary.    New  York,  John 

Ijane  co.    $2. 

346.  Verheul,  J.    Hill's  vest  pocket  Dutch-English  and  English-Dutch  dictionary 

and  self-instructor,  with  conversations  and  idioms.  Philadelphia,  McKay, 
1914.    flex,  cloth,  25  centa;  leather,  50  cente. 

347.  Vogin,  Henry  F.    Nederlandsch-Engelech  handels- woordenboek  bevattende: 

handelsuitdrukkingen,  scheepstermen,  handelsartikelcn,  rechtstermen,  bena- 
mingen  op  het  gebied  van  machinerien,  werktuigen,  electriciteit,  architectuur, 
assurantie  enz.    Zutphen,  W.  J.  Thieme  &  cie.  [1901]    280  p.    20<^*    .16—16833 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

348.  Chicago,  111.    Public  library.    Dutch  literature.    1891.    10  p. 

349.  New  York  (City)    Public  library .    Dutch  and  Flemish  book  list,    /n  Monthly 

list  of  additions,  April,  1910,  p.  94-95. 

FILIPINO. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

350.  Campbell,  Sydney  A.    The  illustrated  Philippine  reader;  a  simple  converea- 

tional  language  book.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1905.  vii,  87  p. 
illus.     19''™.  5—19677 

351.  Coleman,  Mary  E.,  Purcell,  Margaret,  Reimold,  O.   S.,  and  Ritchie 

John  W.  The  Philippine  chart  primer.  New  York  and  Manila,  World  book 
company,  1906.  vii-viii,  53,  [1]  p.  illus.  (partly  col.)  16^^".  (Philippine 
education  series)  7 — 16477 

Illustrated  end-papers. 

"The  Philippine  chart  primer  contains  the  32  lessons  of  the  Philippine  chart  and  six  additional 
lessons." 

352.  Gibbs,  David.    The  insular  firBt[-third]  reader.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc. J 

American  book  company  [''1904-05]  3  v.  illus.  (part  col.)  20*^"*.  (v.  2-3, 
19''».)  4—29356  Re\'ised 

353.  Lessons  in  English.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  com- 
pany [1905]    192  p.    illus.  (partly  col.)    19<^".    (On  cover:  Insular  series) 

5—9690 

354.  The  revised  insular  primer.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American 

book  company  ["1906]    128  p.    illus.  (parUy  col.)    20''».  6--42341 

355.  Philippine  Islands.    Bureau  of  education.    English  composition;  a  manual 

for  use  in  Philippine  public  schools.    Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1916.    54  p. 

23i*^".  E 16—1010 

At  head  o(  title:  Department  of  public  instniction,  Bureau  of  education,  Manila. 
"  This  manual  was  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  English  of  the  Philippine  normal  school."— p.  4. 
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356.  Beimold,  0[rlando]  S[chairer]  Primary  language  book.  New  York  and 
Manila,  World  book  co.,  1906  [n905J  95  p.  col.  illue.  20J<'».  (Philippine 
education  aeries)  5 — 37368 

357. Second  primary  language  book.    New  York  and  Manila,  World  book 

company,  1908.    160  p.  incl.  illus.,  pi.    204*".    (Philippine  education  series) 

7—25546 

358.  Scripture,  May  (Kirk)  **Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture."    The  Baldwin  primer.    New 

York,  Cincinnati  [etc. J  American  book  company  [1899J  128  p.  incl.  col.  front., 
illus.  (part  col.)    19J  x  16«».  99—5668  Revised 

FINNISH. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

359.  Finland  Bteamahip  co.  agency,  New  York.    Helppotajulnen  englanninkielen 

oppikirja  itseopiakelevia  siirtolaisia  varten.  New  York,  Finland  steamship  co. 
agency  [•'1913]    112  p.    17J«".    16  cents.  13—25784 

360.  Oppman,  B.  M.    K&ytann6llinen    Englannin    kielioppi  ynn&    sanavarasto. 

HelsingisBft,  Kustannuksell,  1904. 

361.  Suomalais-englantilalnen  sanakirja  ja  lauseoppi.    New  York,  Nielsen  &  Limd- 

beck  ["19081    [138]    p.    19«».  8—30149 

Contains  adTwtising  matter. 

DICTIONARIES. 

362.  Anninen,  Karl  Vilhelm.    Englant^lais-suomalainensanakiija.    English-Finn- 

ish dictionary.  Hancock,  Mich.,  Suomalais-luteerilainen  kustannusliike  [1904] 
320  p.    lb"*.  4—10550 

363. English  and  Finnish  dictionary.    3d  rev.  ed.    Hancock,  Mich.,  Finnish 

Lutheran  book  concern  [n914]    xviii,  363  p.    16«».    $2.  14—21922 

364.  Suomalais-englantilainen  sanakirja,   toimittaneet  K.   V.   Arminen  ja 

Eetu  Aaltio.  Hancock,  Mich . ,  Suomalais-luleerilainen  [  I]  kustannusliike,  1916. 
vi,  [71-392    p.    16''«.  17—9231 

365.  Dufra,  Otto  Th.    Finnish-English  dictionary  for  schools.    Raumo,  Raiuno 

printing  co.,  18—?    239  p.    12». 

366.  Englantilais-Suomalainen  ja  Suomalais-En^antilainen  sanakirja  ynn&  lauseoppi. 

English-Finnish  and  Finnish-English  dictionary  and  phrase  book.  New  York, 
Nielsen  <&  Lundbeck,  24  State  st.,  1911.    304  p.    12o.    25  cents. 

367.  Nuorteva,    Santeri,    ed.     English-Finnish   dictionary.     Fitchbuig,    Mass., 

Finnish  socialistic  publishing  company  [<'1915]    587,  [1]  p.    15®".    $2.50. 

15—13418 

368.  Bekonen,  Aatu,  comp.    Suomalais-englantilainen  tasku-sanakirja.    Finnish- 

English  pocket  dictionary.  Fitchbuig,  Mass.,  Pohjan  tahden  kirjapainossa, 
1910.  191  p.  15®".  [With  his  Englantilais-suomalainen  tasku-sanakirja  .  .  . 
English-Finnish  pocket  dictionary  .  .  .  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1910]  10—24725 
Revised 

369.  Swan,  C.  G.,  and  GranatrSm, .    Englantilais-suomalainen  sanakirja.   Hel- 

singissft,  Suomal.  kirjallis.  seuran  kirjapainon  osakeyhtid,  1904.    ix,  1218  p.    8*. 

370.  YrJS-Kookinen,   Eino    Sakari.    Suomalais-ranskalainen   sanakirja.    Helsin- 

gi8B&,  Suomal.  kirjallis.  seuran  kirjapainon  osakeyhtid,  1900.  xv,  [1],  982  p. 
22)®".    (i7aZ/-ti(le;  Suomalaisen  kiijallisuuden  seuran  Toimituksia.    94.  osa) 

10—1329 

7081*'—] 
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FRENCH. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

871.  Barbour,  Henry M.  L'anglais  dans  un  coup  d'oeil  pour  les  fran^ais;  un  nouveau 
Byst^me  des  principes  les  plus  simples  pour  rinstruction  univereelle  par  soi- 
m6me  avec  la  prononciation  fran^aise  complete  de  tous  les  mots.  New  York, 
Excelsior,  1912.    3-96  p.     12«.    paper,  26  cents. 

372.  Briault,  F.    L'interpr^te  pratique  .  .  .  vers  FAngleterre  et  TAm^rique  du 

Nord.  Nouv.  M.  Recueil  fran^ais-anglais  .  .  .  Paris,  A.  Perche  [<'1910] 
ix,  [1],  74  p.  incl.  tables.    21i«*.     fr.  2.  10—20194 

373.  Dubois,  E.  C.    Broken  English,  a  Frenchman's  struggle  with  the  English  lan- 

guage; amusing  as  a  narrative,  instructive  as  a  handbook  of  French  conversa- 
tion. In  English  and  French.  Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard;  New  York,  C.  T. 
Dillingham,  1884.    [3}-77  p.     15i"*.  14—3519 

374.  ficoles  intemationales,  Paris.    M6thode  pour  P^tude  des  langues  vivantes. 

Anglais  .  .  .    Paris,  ^oles  intemationales  [''1913]    4  v.    221*'*. 
Contents.— V.  1-3.  Lemons  de  conversation.— v.  4.  Lecture  et  oorrespondanoe. 

13— 15185  Revised 

375.  Harvey,  Thomas.    Cours  de  themes  anglais  pr^par^  sur  le  recueil  des  morceaux 

choisis  d'Eug^e  Favre  &  St.  Strebinger.  Geneve,  J.  Kessmann,  1853.  214, 
[211}-214  p.     20<'».  14—1259 

376.  Hebert,  M.  H.    L' Anglais  sans  mattre;  avec  la  prononciation  de  tous  les  mots 

pour  apprendre  I'Anglais  soi-m6me  (M^thode  Thimm).    Quatri^me  ^ition. 

Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1915.    128  p.    12?.    leather,  50  cents;  flexible 

cloth,  25  cents. 

Marlborough's  English  self-taught  for  the  French. 

377.  Lamonte,  Antoine.    English  self-taught  for  the  French;  I'anglab  sans  mattre, 

avec  la  prononciation  de  tous  les  mots  d'apr^  le  syst^e  de  Brugi^r^  [ !]  pour 
apprendre  I'anglais  soimeme  [ !]  Baltimore,  Md.,  I.  dc  M.  Ottenheimer  [^1914] 
9  (t.  e.  95)  p.     18«».    25  cents.  14—14900 

378.  Lagii6-Fhilipon,  J.  B.    The  new  English  grammar.    Paris,  Vuibert  et  Nony, 

1908.     211  p.     20«".  10—15787 

379.  Mauron,  A.,  and  Verrier,  I^aul.    Grammaire  Fran^ise,  for  French  to  learn 

English,  with  key.    New  York,  Wycil  &  co.,  83  Fulton  st.    $1.25. 

380.  Nouvelle  grammaire  anglaise,  avec  de  nombreux  exercices  de  traduc- 
tion, de  lecture  et  de  conversation,  suivie  de  vocabulaires  indiquant  la  pronon- 
ciation figur^  de  tous  les  mots  anglais  employ^  dans  Touvrage.  9.  ^.  Hei- 
delberg, J.  Groos;  [etc.,  etc.]  1901.    2  pt.  in  1  v.    20«».  6—21044 

Maps  on  end  papers. 

381.  Veslot,  Henri.    L'^tude  des  langues  par  la  m^thode  directe.     Introduction  4 

Fanglais  li  Tusage  des  grands  commen^ants.  Paris,  Larousse  [°1918]  111,  [1]  p. 
20«».    fr.  1.50.  13—22456 

DICTIONARIES. 

382.  Altemus'   conversation   dictionaries:   English-French.     Philadelphia,    H.   A. 

Altemus.    $1. 

383.  Barrdre,  Albert  Mazie  Victor.    A  dictionary  of  English  and  French  military 

terms.    3d  rev.  ed.  with  supplement  containing  the  latest  terms  and  expres- 
sions.   London,  Hachette  &  c*%  1915.    2  v.    16i«».  16—6488 
CoMTEMTS.— pt  1.  English-French.— pt  X  French- English. 
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384.  Bellows,  John.    Dictionary  of  French  and  English,  English  and  French.    Rev. 

and  enl.  by  his  son  William  Bellows;  with  the  assistance  of  Auguste  Marrot  and 

Gustavo  Friteau  .  .  .    New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1911.    3-689  p.    19^". 

12—35099 
Lists  of  signs  and  sbbreriatians  on  Uning-papers. 
Printed  in  Great  Britain. 

385.  Blaschke,  Paul,  ed.    W5rterbuch  der  elektrotechnik  in  drei  sprachen.    Mit 

einem  vorwort  von  dr.  F.  Niethammer  .  .  .    Leipzig,  S:  Hirzel,  1901-02.    3  v. 

25'-».  3-4977 

Contents.— 1. 1.  Deutsch-franzOsisch-engUsoh.— n.t.  Franzdsisch-deutsch-englisch.— m.t.  Eng- 
lisch-dentach-franidBisch. 

386.  Bolelle,  James,  and  Payen-Payne,  de  Vinchelds.    Heath's  French  and  Eng- 

lish dictionary;  compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  languages,  revised 
and  considerably  enlaiged.  Boston,  D.  G.  Heath  and  co.,  1903.  iii-xviii  (ii), 
596,  616  p.    12*. 

387.  A  new  French  and  English  dictionary,  compiled  from  the  best  authori- 
ties in  both  languages.    London,  Cassell  and  co.,  1912.    xx,  596  p.,  1,  616  p. 

revised  and  enlarged  ed.    8*.    $1.25. 
Revised  and  enlarged  ad.,  1915. 

388.  Boyer,  A.    French-English  and  English-French  dictionary.    Boston,  DeWolfe 

and  Fiske  co.    $2. 

389.  Brown  and  Martin.    French  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Dutton. 

leather,  50  cents. 

390.  Burt's  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary.    New  York,  A.  L.  Biut 

&  CO.    75  cents. 

391.  Burt's  New  practical  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary.    New 

York,  A.  L.  Burt  &  co.    11.25. 

392.  Cassell.    New  French-English,  English-French  dictionary.    New  York,  Funk 

dc  Wagnalls,  1916.    flex,  morocco,  $5. 

393.  Clifton,   C.   Ebenezer.    Nouveau   dictionnaire   anglais-frangais  et  fran^ais- 

anglais,  contenant  tout  le  vocabulaire  de  la  langue  usuelle  et  donnant  aussi  que 
les  mots  nouveaux  \m  grand  nombre  de  termes  scientifiques,  techniques  et 
commerciaux,  la  prononciation  figiir^e  de  tous  les  mots.  Ouvrage  enti^ment 
refondu  et  considerablement  augments  par  J.  McLaughlin,  new  ed.  Paris, 
Gamier  fr^res,  1914.    12®.    2  v.  in  one. 

394.  .and  Grimauz,  Adrian,  comps.    Nouveau  dictionnaire  anglais-frangais 

et  fran^ais-anglais,  compost  sur  un  plan  nouveau.    Nouv.  6d.  rev.  et  cor.  avec 

un  supplement,  par  J.  McLaughlin  .  .  .    Paris,  Gamier  fr^res  [1905]    2  v. 

27i«.  14—4950 

Vol.  [2]  has  title:  A  new  dictionary  of  tbe  Frenoh  and  EnsUsh  languages  compiled  from  tba 
dictionaries  of  the  French  academy,  BeschereUe,  Littrd  . .  •  and  from  the  most  recent  works  on 
arts  and  sciences. 

395.  CoUot,  A.  8.    CoUot's  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary,  com- 

posed from  the  standard  dictionaries  of  the  French  and  English  languages  and 
from  various  dictionaries  and  works  of  science,  literature,  art,  etc.;  containing 
definitions  of  technical,  scientific  and  abstract  terms.  Rev.  ed.  New  York, 
W.  R.  Jenkins  co.,  1910.     1324  p.    24i<'».  10—7669 

396.  Contanseau,  L.    Pocket  dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages. 

London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  1915.    50  cents  (Is.  6d.);  leather,  |1(3b.  6d.) 

397.  Dictionnaire  franyais  et  anglais.    New  York,  Stechert.    hf .  morocco,  $1.50. 

398.  Douady,  Jules.    Dictionnaire  dee  termes  de  marine  anglais-fran^is  et  fran^is- 

anglais.    Paris,  A.  Challamel,  1910.    [iii]-vi,  182, 191  p.    tables.     15'». 

"  Appendice.    MonnaieB,  poids  et  mesures  " :  pt.  2,  p.  [17l)-19L 
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399.  Edgren,  August  Hjalmar,  and  Burnet,  Percy  B.    A  French  and  English 

dictionary;  with  indication  of  pronunciation,  etymologies,  and  dates  of  earliest 
appearance  of  French  words  in  the  language.  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  com- 
pany, 1901.     v-xv,  [1],  1252  p.     22<'».  1—12886 

400.  Elwall,  A.    French  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert.    2  v.    each, 

12.25. 

401.  Feller,  F.  E.    English-French  &  French-English  pocket  dictionary.     New 

York,  Brentano.    2  v.     each,  40  cents.     Stechert,  each,  50  cents. 

402.  French-German-English  pocket  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert.    50 

cents. 

403.  Oasc,  Ferdinand  E.  A.    Concise  French  and  English  dictionary.    New  York, 

Holt  &  CO.,  1903.    $1.25. 

404.  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  with  more  than  fifteen 

thousand  new  words,  meanings,  etc.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company  [1902] 

1187  p.    20i«».  8—17228 

In  two  parts,  French-English  and  English- French. 

405.  Pocket  French  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Holt  &  co.    $1. 

406. Students' French  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Holt  Acq.    $1.50. 

407.  Hamilton,  Henry,  and  Legros,  E.    Dictionnaire  international  fran^is-ang- 

lais.    Comprenant  tous  les  mots  de  la  langue  usuelle  et  de  la  langue  litt^ 

raire  ...  les  termes  employes  dans  les  arts,  les  sciences,  la  marine  et  I'art  mili- 

taire  .  .  .  et,  en  outre,  la  prononciation  du  fran^ais  figur^  pour  les  anglais. 

Nouv.  4d.  rev.  et  cor.,  augm.  d*un  Supplement  par  Ch.  Veiliet- Addison  .  .  . 

Paris,  A.  Fouraut  [1911]    903,  17  p.     27''».  16—14208 

"Supplement  . . .  contenant  tous  les  termes  scientiRques,  litt^raires,  industriels  et  sportllb  les 
plus  r^cents  . . .    Bordeaux,  Impr.  centrale  G.  Delmas,  1911 "  (vrith  special  t.-p.):  17  p.  at  end. 

Issued  as  pt.  2  of  The  International  English  and  French  dictionary,  by  I«.  Smith  and  H.  Ham- 
ilton. 

408.  Heath's  French  dictionary.    French-English  and  English-French     Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath,  1903.    11.50. 

409.  HiU'a  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary.    Philadelphia,   David 

McKay.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

410.  Hoaafeld,  C,  and  Daniel  L.    French-English  and  English-French  dictionary. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar.    762  p.     16*.    cloth,  65  cents. 

411.  Hosafeld'a  English-French  dictionary.     New  York,  John  Lane  &  co.     50  cents. 

412.  Intemational  correspondence  schools,  Scranton,  Pa.    A  textbook  on  French 

.  .  .    Scranton,  Intemational  textbook  company  [1903]    4  v.    illus.    23i**. 

Contents.— I V.  11  Conversational  lessons.— {v.  21  Grammar.— f v.  31  French  reader.— {v.  4] 
French-English  lexicon.    English- French  lexicon. 

3—10913 

413.  International  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary;  editorial  critic  of 

French  pronunciations,  Paul  Passy  .  .  .  editorial  critic  of  English  pronuncia- 
tions, George  Hempl  .  .  .  New  York  city.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge  [«1904] 
11-f  637, 50+602  p.  21  i  x  Lb  ».  {Half-title:  Uniform  international  dictionaries 
of  all  subjects  in  all  languages,  ed.  by  R.  M.  Pierce)  5 — 10588 

414.  New  York  city.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  1905.     |3, 

415.  James,  William,  and  Mol6,  A.    Dictionary  of  the  English  and  French  lan- 

guages. 17th,  entirely  new  and  modem  ed.  Completely  rewritten  and 
greaUy  enl.,  by  Louis  Tolhausen  .  .  .  and  Geoi^  Payn,  assisted  by  E.  Hey- 
mann  .  .  .     Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz,  1906.    x,  564,  663,  [1]  p.    20*"*.        10—270 

416, Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages.     New  York,  Mac- 

millan,  1916.    11.50. 
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417.  Jascfake,  B.    English-French  conversation  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert. 

75  cents. 

418.  Knoblauch.  W.  von.    Dictionary  of  argot  (French-English).     New  York,  But- 

ton, 1912.    im.  morocco,  50  cents. 

419.  Latham,  E.    French-English  and  English-French.    New  York,  Dutton,  1910. 

50  cents. 

420.  Lilliput  French-English:  English-French  dictionary.      New  York,   Brentano, 

1912.    2  V.    each,  30  cents. 

421.  Lobne,  J.  L.  de.    A  new  French  and  English  dictionary,  comp.  from  the  best 

authorities  in  both  languages.    Rev.  and  considerably  enl.    London,   New 

York  [etc.]  Cassell  and  company,  limited,  1913.    [v}-xviii,  [2],  595,  [3],  616  p. 

20«".  15—3670 

Compiled  by  Professors  De  Lolme,  Wallace,  and  Henry  Bridgeman,  edited  by  James  BoXelle. 
and  after  his  death  by  de  V.  Payen-Payne. 

422.  Lucas,  F.    English-French  and  French-English  of  motor-car,  cycle  and  boats. 

New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  1905.    $2. 

423.  Ludwlg,  A.,  and  Lallemand,  H.    English  and  French  vocabulary.    4th  ed. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar.    706  p.     16^.    cloth,  |1. 

424.  New  English  and  French  vocabulary.     Philadelphia,  P.  Reilly.    net, 

75  cents. 

425.  McLaughlin,    C.    New    French-English    dictionary.    New    York,    Jenkins, 

1912.    $]. 

426.  McLaughlin,  J.    New  vocabulary  containing  all  the  usual  words  with  their 

pronunciation  figured.  English-French.  Paris,  Gamier  fr^res  [1900]  378  p. 
13i«".    (Vocabulairee  Gamier)  11—17404 

427.  and  Clifton,  E.    New  dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages. 

Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1916.    Engliph  and  French  part.    676  p. 
Includes  scientiflc,  technical,  and  commercial  terms  lately  brought  into  use. 

428.  Nugent.    French-English  and    English-French   dictionary.    New   York,    F. 

Wame  &  co.,  1916.  75  cents.  2  v.  each,  40  cents;  bijou  pocket  ed.,  50  cents; 
limp  seal,  75  cents.    2  v.    each,  35  cents. 

429.  Nutt, .    Conversation  dictionary  in  English-French.    New  York,  Lemcke 

Stechert,  1906.    75  cents. 

430.  Paflsy,  Paul,  an<f  Hempl,  George.    International  French-English  and  English- 

French  dictionary.  New  York,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  1904.  square  8°. 
11,  [1],  637,  [1],  50,  [1],  602  p. 

431.  [Phin,  John]    A  guide  to  good  living.    A  pocket  dictionary  of  the  French 

terms  employed  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  kindred  arts,  and  on  menus  or 
bills  of  £are,  giving  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  grammatical  relations  of 
each  word  according  to  the  best  authorities  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Industrial 
publication  co.  [«1896]    32  p.    13i*''".  7—26057  Revised 

432.  Pitt,  George  Early.    Military  French;  a  concise  manual  for  the  use  of  officers 

and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  expeditionary  forces,  containing  essential 
information  as  to  French  army  ranks,  money,  weights  and  measures,  railways, 
motoring  terms.  Red  cross  work,  countries  of  Europe,  with  a  selection  of  prac- 
tical conversational  expressions.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1915.  viii,  71  p.  17*^".  (Half-titU:  The  Daily  telegraph  war 
books)  15—23349 

433.  Saalfield.    Vest-pocket  English-French  and  French-English  dictionary.    New 

York,  Saalfield.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cenU. 
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434.  Boubaud,  E.    Heath's  French  and  English  dictionary;  compiled  from  the  best 

authorities  of  both  languages,  by  Professors  DeLolme  and  Wallace  and  Henry 
Bridgeman;  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Professor  E. 
Roubaud.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  co.,  189-? 

435.  Sabenky,  Heinrich.    A  pocket-dictionary  of  the  English  and  French  lan- 

guages, giving  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  phonetic  system  of  Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt.  London,  H.  Grevel  &  co.;  New  York,  The  International  news 
company;  [etc.,  etc.,  '1914-15]  2  v.  15 J*^".  (Toussaint-Langenscheidt 
method)  14—10961  Revised 

436.  SerraiUier,    Luden.    Vocabulaire   technique   dee   chemins   de   fer;   termes 

fran^is,  anglais  et  am^ricains.    Railway  technical  vocabulary,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  terms.    Avec  22  tableaux  .  .  .    London,  New  York,  Whit- 
taker  &  CO.,  1897.    XX,  222  p.  incl.  22  tab.     19«».  3—26407 
"  Llste  des  ouvrages  ocosult^  ":  p.  221-222. 

437.  Spiers,  Alexander.    Dictionnaire  g^n^ral  anglais-frangais.     Supplement  ren- 

fermant  un  grand  nombre  de  termes  usuels  et  litt^raires  nouveaux,  des  termes 
Bcientifiques  et  techniques  les  plus  r^ents,  et  des  n^logismes  de  tons  genres  et 
contenant  la  rectification  de  quelques  donn^es  du  Dictionnaire  et  I'addition  de 
sens  nouveaux,  par  Victor  Spiers  .  .  .  Paris,  G.  Mesnil-Dramard  [1905]  2  v. 
26i'^».  5—17185 

CoNTKNTS.— {▼.  1]  Partie  anglaiae-francaiae.— [v-  3.]  Frcneh-English  part. 

438.  and  Surezme,  Gabriel.    The  standard  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  languages,  in  two  parts.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  co., 

1910.    583+390  p.     \2?.    (School  edition) 
Parti.  French-Baglish. 
Part  II.  English- French. 

439.  Staadring,  J.  A.,  aruf  Thimm,  C.  A.    Technical  words  and  phrases:  an  English- 

French  and  French-English  dictionary  of  technical  and  business  terms  and 
phrases  used  in  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  trades  .  .  .  London, 
E.  Marlborough  &  co.  [1900]  186  p.  14^  x  8<'".  (The  Marlborough  series  of 
foreign  technical  manuals,  no.  1 — French)  1 — 4110 

440.  Stevans,  C.  M.    Hill's  French-English  and  English-French  vest-pocket  dic- 

tionary, with  conversations  and  idioms.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1898. 
50  cents. 

441.  Tolhausen,  A.    Dictionnaire  technologique  dans  les  langues  fran^aise,  alle- 

mande  et  anglaise.    5th  ed.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    3  v.    each,  $2.75. 
See  Tolhausen.    German  dictionary. 

442.  TraveriB,  Albert.    Vocabulaire  postal  et  t^l^graphique  anglais-fiangais  et  fran- 

^ais-anglais  contenant  les  termes  en  usage  dans  les  services  de  Texploitation 
des  poetes  et  des  t^l6graphes.  Rennes-Paris,  Typ.  Oberthur,  1894.  ix,  [1], 
346,  [2]  p.     17«».  1—7192 

443.  Wesaely,  Ig^iaz  Emanuel.    Pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  French  lan- 

guages. Slst  ed.  Rewritten,  improved,  and  greatly  enl.  by  L.  Tolhausen  and 
G.  Payn.  In  collaboration  with  M.  Eug.  Heymann.  Dictionnaire  de  poche 
anglais-fran^ais  et  franyais-anglais.  31.  ^d.  Rev.,  perfectionn^  et  bien  augm., 
par  L.  Tolhausen  et  G.  Payn.  Avec  le  concours  de  M.  Eug.  Heymann.  New 
York,  Washington   [etc.,  1908?]    vi,  [2],  272,   231,  [1]  p.     W^.    (Half-title: 

Tauchnitz  new  pocket  dictionaries)  9 — 24072 

Printed  in  Leipzig. 

444.  Williamson,  Alexander.    A  French-English  dictionary  of  legal  words  and 

phrases  including  legal  commercial  tenuB  most  commonly  in  use.  London, 
Stevens  and  sons,  limited,  1911.    ii,  135,  [1]  p.    20«'^.  12—16949 
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445.  Wiswell,  C.  H.,  and  Dudley,  A.  T.    School   vocabularies.     Parts  i  and  i.i 

French  and  German.    Boston,  Somerset  printing  co.,  1900.    28,  29  p.     16°. 

Feb.  21,  1901—205 

446.  Wood,  A.  P.    Globe  English-French  pocket  dictionary.     Philadelphia,  Lippin- 

cott,  1911.    75  cents. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

447.  Axnerican library  association.    List  of  French  fiction.     1898.    28  p.    5  cents. 

448.  Selected  list  of  French  books.     1908.    35  p.    25  cents. 

449.  B6thl6em,  L'abbi.    Pi^es  de  theatre.     1910.     75  cents. 

450.  Romans  k  lire  et  remans  h  proscrire.     1905.    75  cents. 

451.  Boston,  Mass.    Public  library.    Works  of  fiction  in  the  French  language. 

1892.     105  p. 

452.  Bowerznan,  Sarah  G.    Recent  French  literature.    Annotated  list.     American 

library  association,  1916. 

453.  Bracq,  J.  C,  comp.    List  of  French  books.     Chicago,  1910.    25  cents. 

464.  Catalogue  raisonn^  of  world  literature.    Pt.  2.    French  literature.    New  York, 
Lemcke  &  BUchner,  30  W.  27th  st.,  1895.    36  p. 
Annotated.    Supplement,  16  p.    Annotated. 

455.  Chicago,  lU.    Public  library.    French  literature.     1890.     144  p. 

456.  Holyoke,  Mass.    PubUclibrary.    Catalogue  de  livres  imprim^  dans  la  langue 

fian^aise.     1910.     16  p.  ^ 

457.  liste  des  ouvrages  accept^  par  la  Commission  central  des  biblioth^ques  munici- 

pales  de  Paris.    Annual.    Library  journal,  January,  1908,  p.  13. 

468.  Lowell,  Mass.    City  Ubrary.    French  fiction  in  the  library,  1916.     Paper. 

459.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Public  library.    French  literature.     1909.     44  p. 

460.  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Public  library.    Catalogue  des  livres  frangais.     1911. 

32  p. 

461.  Revue  critique  des  livres  nouveaux.    Monthly,  $1.25  per  year. 

462.  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Public  library.    Finding  list  of  French  fiction.     1911. 

23  p. 

463.  Thieme.    Guide   bibliographique   de   la  litterature   frangaise  de   1800-190<k 

Welter,  1907.    $3.75. 

GERMAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

464.  Ahn,  Franz,  i.  e.  Johann  Franz.    Dr.  F.  Ahn's  Praktischer  lehigang  znr 

schnellen  und  leichten  erlemung  der  englischen  sprache.    Hrsg.  von  Heinrich 

Ginal.    Dritter  cursus.    Philadelphia  und  Leipzig,  Schafer  und  Koradi,  1878. 

39-199  p.     18««.  14—16805 

Added  t.-p.:  Fiihrer  im  gesoMftsleben.  Anloltimg,  sich  im  geschaftaleben  sohriftlidh  auszo* 
drOcken,  engliach  und  deutscb,  nebst  einer  auswahl  von  reden,  abhandlungen  und  en&hlungon 
sum  uebersetsen,  mil  angeftlgtem  w5rterbucb  . . . 

466.  Praktischer  lehrgang  zur  schnellen  und  leichten  erlemung  der  englischen 

sprache.     Ist  course.     6th  ed.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1913.     136  p.     129.    35 

cents. 
See  Eben,  C.  T. 

466.  Amerikanischer  dolmetscher.  Ein  unfehlbarer  rathgeber  ftlr  einwanderer  und 
eingewanderte.  En  thai  t  eine  kurzgefasste  und  filr  jedermann  verat&ndliche 
giammatik  der  englischen  sprache  und  anleitung  in  kurzer  zeit  ohne  lehrer 
englisch  sprechen  und  schreiben  zu  lemen  . «  .  Akron,  0.,  The  Saalfield  pub- 
lishing CO.  ['1901]    365  p.     16«».  1—23527 
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467.  Appleton,  John  L.    Neue  praktiflche  methode  die  englische  sprache  in  ktuzer 

zeit  leeen,  schreiben  iind  sprechen  zu  lemen.  Mit  angabe  der  englischen 
aussprache  und  betonung.  Neue,  revidirte,  mit  einem  anhang:  ''Abrias  der 
englischen  und  amerikanischen  liteiatur/'  von  E.  R.  Schmidt,  ph.  d.,  verm, 
aufl.    Philadelphia,  Schafer  A  Koradi,  1893.    [iii}-viii,  [9^88,  32  p.     18«. 

14—1680. 

468.  Arnold,  Johann  Franz.    Dr.  Johann  Franz  Arnold 'e  Praktiache  gramma tik  der 

englischen  sprache.  Nebst  vielen  geepr&chen  und  uebungen  zum  uebersetzen 
au0  dem  deutschen  in's  englische  und  aus  dem  englischen  in's  deutsche,  so  wie 
einem  anhange,  enthaltend  eine  grtindliche  anweisung  in  der  einfachen  engli- 
schen buchfUhrung'  fOr  handwerker  und  detaillisten  und  einer  menge  von 
geschftfts-formularen,  als:  rechnungen,  quittungen,  wechsel,  etc.,  etc.  Nach 
dem  originale  auf's  neue  bearb.  und  mit  vielen  zusSltzen  vermehrt  von  W.  H. 
Fumess,  d.  d.     Philadelphia,  J.  Weik,  1849.    ix,  336  p.     19'*-.  14—16806 

469.  Baumann,  Heinrich.     Der  kleine  Toussaint-Langenscheidt;  Englisch.    Zur 

schnellsten  aneignung  der  umgangssprache  durch  selbstunterricht,  reisesprach- 
filhrer,  conversationsbuch,  grammatik,  und  wdrtermaschinen.  Berlin,  Schdne- 
berg.    Ixxx,  484  p.  Taschenformat.    M  3. 

470.  Caspar,   C.  N.    Americanischer  dolmetscher  or  American  interpreter.    Mil- 

waukee, Wis.,  G.  N.  Caspar  co.,  1911.     7l8t  ed.    380  p.    60  cents,  postage 

prepaid. 

**An  unerrlnsc  adviser  for  (firman  immigraDts  and  GermaQ-Amerlcaas/*  oomprteinR  gmnmar, 
dialogues,  dictionary,  guido  to  speaking  and  writing  English,  with  collection  of  letters,  bills,  re- 
*  oeipts,  contracts,  notf^,  advi^rtisements,  and  business  cards.    Gives  weights  and  measiire9,  money 

system,  post-offioe  regulations,  political  institutions,  homestead  laws,  natoraUxation  laws,  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

471.  DommaBch,  Otto.    Neuer  englischer  lehigang,  mit  aussprachebezeichnung 

zum  schul-  privat-  und  selbstunterricht.  New  York,  Selbstverlag  des  ver- 
fassers,  1908.     135,  [1]  p.     18J«».  8—36711 

472.  Eben,  CarlTheodor.    Ahn*s  lehigang  der  englischen  sprache.     Philadelphia, 

Kohler  publishing  co.,  1912.    90  cents.  12—32294 

473.  Englisch  filr  Deutsche;  methode  Toussaint-Langenscheidt.  Brieflicher  sprach- 
und  sprech-unterricht  ftbr  das  selbststudium.  (Van  Dalen,  Lloyd,  and  Langen- 
scheidt.)    Berlin,  SchSnefeld.     Eingehullt  in  36  briefe,  1000  s.  8*».    M.  27. 

474.  Englisch  in  Amerika.     Philadelphia,  Kohler.    30  cents. 

475.  Flazman,    Robert.    Handbuch    der    englischen    und    deutschen    umgangs- 

sprache.    Berlin,  SchSneberg.     M.  2.75. 

476.  Qaspey,  T.,  and  Runge,  H.    Englisch  konversations  grammatik.     New  York, 

Stechert.     Key,  50  cents;  $1.10. 

477.  Goldschniidt,   Thora.    Bildertafeln   fUr  den   unterricht  im   englischen;    26 

anschauungsbilder  mit  erlautemdem  text,  textttbungen  und  einem  sysfce- 
matisch  geordneten  worterverzeichnis.  3.,  neubearb.  aufl. '  Far  die  deutschen 
sprachgebiete  autorisierte  ausgabe.  Leipzig,  F.  Hirt  &  sohn,  1907.  71,  [1]  p. 
illufl.     25§^".  7—29533 

478.  Hauflknecht,     Emil.     Englisch-deutsches   gesprachsbuch.    Leipzig,     G.    J. 

Gfischen,  1909.     136  p.     15i*'».     (Sammlung  Goschen.    [424])  9—12256 

479.  Hoppe,  A.    Lehrbuch  der  englischen  sprache;  fttr  schulen,  mit  aussprachebe- 

zeichnung nach  der  methode  Toussaint-Langenscheidt.  Berlin,  Schoneberg. 
352  p.    8*.     M.  2.90. 

480.  Hossfeld.    English-German  commercial  correspondent.    New  ed.    Milwaukee, 

Caspar.    432  p.    16<».    cloth,  $1. 
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481.  Howe,  P.  C.    Socialized  Gennany.    New  York,  Scribner,  1915.    $1.50. 

482.  Knoblauch,  W.  von.    Der  englische  dolmetscher;  mit  englischer  aiissprache 

(methode  Thimm);  neubearbeitete  und  erweiterte  auflage.  Zweite  auflage 
duTchgesehen  von  Heinrich  Dorgeel.  2d  ed.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay, 
1915.    120  p.     12®.    25  cents.     (Marlborough's  self-taught  series) 

483.  Der    englischer    dolmetscher,    mit    englischer    aussprache    (methode 

Thimm).  WSrterverzeichnisse;  gebrauchliche  redensarten  und  gespr&che; 
elementar  grammatik;  lese  und  schreib-ubungen;  kaufmUnnische.  militSurische, 
juridische,  religiose  redensarten  und  gesprache;  ausdriicke  und  gesprache  ftlr 
rad-,  motor-fahrer  und  photograph  en;  gesprache  uber  theater  und  vergnOgun- 
gen.  2d  ed.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1905.  120  p.  25  cents.  (Marl- 
borough's English  self-taught  series) 

484.  Kooh,  John.    Kurze  englische  lesestdcke;  vornehmlich  als  beigabe  zu  seinem 

praktischen  lehrbuch  der  englischen  sprache  doch  auch  zur  privatlektilre. 
3.  und  4.  verb.  aufl.    Berlin,  E.  Goldschmidt,  1907.    60  p.    21J«».        8—3963 

486.  —    Praktisches  lehrbuch  zur  erlemung  der  englischen  sprache  fUr  fortbil- 

dungs-  und  &tchschulen  wie  zum  selbststudium.  4.  aufl.,  mit  zwei  karten 
u.  schriitpioben.    Berlin,  E.  Goldschmidt,  1908-    fold.  maps.    19i<'*. 

8—29575 

486. Schlflflsel  zu  den  deutschen  Ubungss&tzen  und  abungsstilcken  im  ptak- 

tischen  elementarbuch  zur  erlemung  der  englischen  sprache.  Berlin,  E.  Gold- 
schmidt, 1907.    30  p.    24J«".  7—35642 

487. 1908.    30  p.     24i«*.  8—28050 

488.  Kdlle,  Friedrich  Ludwig.    Englisches  sprachbuch.    NatuigemSsse  anleitung 

zur  volbtandigen  erlemung  des  englischen  .  .  .    Stuttgart,  K.  Hofbuchdr.  zu 

Guttenberg,  1850.    xviii,  346  p.    21«*.  lO-25020t 

CoNTBHTs.— Ortbo6ple.~£tymologie.— I^eseMhnle. 

489.  Oliver,  George  S.    Englisch  ftir  Deutsche:  Brieflicher  sprach-  und  eprechunter- 

richt  nach  orig^neller  methode  mit  humoristischem  tlbungssto£f.  86  lectionen 
in  20  briefen.    Berlin,  Schdnefeld.    M.  20. 

490.  Ollendorff,  H.  O.    Grammar  for  Germans  to  learn  English.    Ed.  by  P.  Gands. 

New  York,  American  book  co.    $1.05. 

^1.  PUnJer,  J.,  and  Hodginkson,  F.  F.  Lehr-  und  lesebuch  der  englischen 
sprache.  Hannover  und  Berlin,  Carl  Meyer,  1910.  Ausgabe  B.  Teil  I,  5 
auflage,  149  p.    M.  1.80. 

492.  Rosenthal,  Richard  S.    Das  meisterschafts-system  zur  praktischen  und  natur- 

gemassen  erlemung  der  englischen  gesch&f ts-  und  umgangssprache  in  ftinfzehn 

lektionen  nebst  einem  schltissel.    Eine  neue  methode,  in  drei  monaten  eine 

sprache  sprechen,  schreiben  und  lesen  zu  lemen.    31.  aufl.    Rev.  ausg.  .  .  . 

Leipzig,  Rosenthal  [1909]    16  v.    19i<^".    M,  10  9—31041 

In  portfolio.    Vol.  2-15  paged  oontinuously     "  Schltissel "  has  special  t.-p. 

493. MeisterBchafts  system.    New  York,  Stechert,  1916.    $4. 

494.  Schleflsin^,  A.  German-English  conversation.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1909. 
75  cents.    (Tauchnitz  manuals  of  conversation) 

495. Neues  handbuch  der  englischen  conversations-sprache.    New  York, 

Macmillan.    75  cenUi. 
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496.  Das  unentbehrliche  buch  fta  die  deutachen  buerger  in  Nord  America.    Enthal- 

tend  eine  grCmdliche  anweisung  zur  erlemung  der  englischen  sptache:  vor- 
Bchiiften  zum  gebrauch  von  gesch&f tslenten  [ !]  aller  art,  bestehend  in  quit- 
tungen,  noten,  obligationen,  vollmachten,  agriements,  testamente,  u.  s.  w. 
ferner  &beln,  briefe  (iber  allerhand  ntitzliche  gegenstande,  und  die  constitution 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  alles  in  deutscher  und  englischer  sprache.  Easton, 
Penns.,  Gedruckt  bey  C.  J.  Hfitter  und  zu  haben  in  Allen taun,  Penns.  bey 
C.  L.  Hdtter,  1816.    391  p.  incl.  2  fold.  tab.    22«"".  5—30703 

497.  Weiss,  Leopold  Friedrich.    Lehrbuch  der  englischen  sprache  zum  selbstunter- 

richt  mittelst  Ubergangs-system  .  .  .  Leipzig,  C.  Schubert  [1906]  240  p. 
22J«.  9—30213 

498.  Zetzsohe,  Hermann.    Englisches  hilfsbuch  fiXr  auswanderer,  fUr  den  privat- 

und  selbstunterricht,  mit  besonderer  beriicksichtigung  der  aussprache.  Leip- 
zig, R.  Gerhard,  1912.     128  p.    illus.     16«*.    M.  1.80.  12—24945 

DICTIONARIES. 

499.  Adler,  George  J.    A  German  and  English  dictionary,  compiled  originally  from 

the  works  of  Hilpert,  FlOgel  and  others.  A  new  edition  by  F.  P.  Foster  and 
E.  AlthauB.  Part  1-2.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1902-3.  2  v.  40. 
Part  I  in  English.    Part  II  in  German. 

500.  Ahn,   J.   P.    Americanischer  dolmetscher.    New   York,    Steiger.    cloth,   50 

cents;  paper,  35  cents. 

SNU..  School  dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  languages.    St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  Witter.    60  cents. 

502.  Altemus'  conversation  dictionaries.    English -German.    Philadelphia,  Hy.  A. 

Altemus.    $1. 

503.  Atkinson,  Charles  Frauds,  ed.    Dictionary  of  English  and  German  military 

termsand  other  words  useful  to  officers.     London,  H.  Rees,  ltd.,  1915.     16^"^. 

15—20638 

504.  Bellows,  M.    Dictionary  of  German  and  English,  and  English  and  German. 

New  York,  Holt,  1912.    $1.75. 

505.  Bernhardt,  W.    German-English  vocabulary.    New  York,  American  bk.  co. 

75  cents. 

506.  Blackley,  W.  L.,  and  Friedl&ader,  C.  M.    Practical  dictionary  of  the  German 

and  English  languages.     New  York,  Longmans.     $1.25. 

507.  Blaschke,  Paul,  ed.    Worterbuch  der  elektrotechnik  in  drei  sprachen.    Mit 

einem  vorwort  von  dr.  F.  Niethammer  .  .  .     Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  1901-02.    3  v. 

25*^».  3—4977 

Contents.— 1. 1  Deutsch-fnDzdsiscb-englisch.— II.  t.  Pranzosisch'deutsch-eiiKlisch.— m.  t  En 
gliwb-deutsch-franzdslsch. 

508.  Blum,  J.    English-German  and  German-English  dictionary.    Boston,  Little, 

1909.    $1.25. 

509.  Praktisches  taschenworterbuch  der  umgangssprache  mit  der  aussprache 

B&mtlicher  worter.  Deutsch-englisch.  Paris,  Gamier  fr^res,  1907.  299  p. 
13i«.  11—17222 

510.  Breul,  Karl  Hermann.    A  new  German  and  English  dictionary,  cemp.  from 

the  best  authorities  in  both  languages;  rev.  and  considerably  enl.    New  York 

and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1915.     xii,  797,  545,  [1]  p.    20®». 
I8t  editioa  comp.  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Weir,  and  pub.  iD  188& 

Pub.  also  by  D.  C.  Heatb  6:  co.  imder  title  " Heath's  German  and  English  dictionary."    11906| 
"Some  German  books  useful  for  reference:"  p.  jizj 

16—24096 
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511.  Burt's  Gennan-Engliflh  and  Engliah-Grennan  dictionary.    New  York,  A.  L. 

Burt  CO.    75  cents. 

512.  Caspar,  Carl  Nioolaus  Joseph  Matthias,  comp.    Caspar's  technical  dic- 

tionary, English-German  and  German-English;  comprising  the  most  important 
words  and  terms  employed  in  technology,  engineering,  machinery,  chemistry, 
navigation,  shipbuilding,  electro  technics,  automobilism,  aviation,  etc.,  etc. 
According  to  the  usage  and  terms  of  expressions  as  employed  in  technical  and 
scientific  works,  periodical  publications,  etc.,  and  latest  authorities.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  C.  N.  Caspar  co.  [n914]    272  p.     16«"».    $1.  14—3418 

513.  Cassel.    New  German-English,  English-German  dictionary.    New  York,  Fimk 

&  Wagnalls,  1915.    flex,  morocco,  $5 

514.  Close,  J.  B.    German  and  English  dictionary.    Portland,  Me.,  Nelson.    75 

cents;  leather,  |1. 

515.  Feller,  F.  E.,  and  Curie,  M.  A.    English-German  and  German-English  pocket 

dictionary.  New  York,  Button.  2  v.,  each  50  cents.  New  York,  Stechert. 
each  40  cents. 

516.  Fluegel,  Felix.    A  universal  English-German  and  German-English  dictionary, 

4th  ed.    Braunschweig,  George  Westermann,  1908.    2  parts  in  3  v.    4*. 
vol.  1  and  2.  English-German, 
vol.  8.  Oerman-English. 

517.  Fluegel,  K.  F.  A.,  and  others.    School  and  hand  lexicon  of  the  German  and 

English  languages.  New  York,  Lemcke.  2  v.  hf.  leather,  $5.20.  German- 
English  separate,  $3. 

518.  Orieb,  Christian  Friedrich,  and  SchrSer,  Arnold.    Chr.  Fr.  Grieb's  dic- 

tionary of  the  English  and  German  languages  rearranged,  revised,  and  enlarged, 
with  special  regard  to  pronunciation  and  etymology.    11th  ed.    Berlin,  Schdne- 

berg,  Mentorverlag  g.  m.  b.  h.    2  v. 
Vol.  1.  English  and  G«rmaD.  1356  p. 
Vol.  2.  German  and  English,  1190  p. 

519.  German  and   English  dictionary.    New    York,   Stechert.    2  v.    hf. 

morocco,  $5.50;  each,  $3. 

520.  Grimm,  J.  L.  K.,  Grimm,  W.  K.,  and  Webster,  N.    Grimm-Webster  English- 

Gennan  and  German-English  dictionary,  diicago,  Laird  &  Lee.  25  cents; 
50  cents;  morocco,  II. 

521.  Haltenhoff,  A,  Q.,  ed.    A  new  German-English  dictionary  [in  Roman  type]; 

containing  some  36,000  German  words  with  English  equivalents  in  general  and 
technical  use,  with  numerous  Latin  scientific  names  and  chemical  formulae; 
the  principal  tenses  of  verbs  and  numerous  idioms.  London,  Hachette  dc  co. 
[1916?]    962  p.    12°. 

522.  Hills'  German-English  and  English-German  dictionary.    Philadelphia,  David 

McKay.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

523.  Hossfeld's  German-English  dictionary.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.    30  cents. 

524.  International  correspondence  schools,  Scranton,  Pa.    Lexicon.    Isted. 

German-English.  Scranton,  Pa.,  International  textbook  company  [<^1903] 
cover-title.    215  p.    23'^».  10— 30982t 

525. A  textbook  on  German  .  .  .    Scranton,  International  textbook  com- 
pany [1903]    4  v.    Ulus.    23i«*.  3—19056 

CoMTENTS.— [▼.  1]  Coo versatlonaJ  lessons.— |v.  2J  Qrammar.— (▼  3;  Qerman  reader.— !▼.  4]Qer* 
man-EngHsb  lexicon.    English-German  lexicon. 

52C.  JUschke,  B.    English-German  conversation  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert. 
75  cents. 
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527.  Jcunes,  W.    Dictionary  of  the  German  and  Engliah  languages.    43rd  ed.    New 

York,  Macmillan,  1916.    $1.50. 

528.  S^inzelbach,    A.    Jagdlicher    sprachfQhrer.    Deutsch-englisch.    Taschenw^- 

terbuch  fOr  jager,  fischer,  forstleute  und  naturfreunde.  Berlin,  P.  Parey,  1901. 
X,  221  p.     14i  X  10«".  3—27296 

Added  t.-p  :  Manual  of  sporting  terms.    English-Gennan  . . . 

529.  Kunst,  P.  J.    American  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Crerman  languages. 

Philadelphia,  Kohler.    II. 

530.  Lang,  Hu^.    Lang's  German-English  dictionary  of  terms  used  in  medicine  and 

the  allied  sciences.  2d  ed.,  edited  and  rev.  by  Milton  K.  Meyers  .  .  .  Phila- 
delphia, P.  Blakiston's  son  &  co.,  1913.    vii,  564  p.    24«».    $5.  13—8330 

531.  Langah,  D.    English-German  dictionary.    St.  Louis,  Langah,  1910.    paper, 

25  cents. 

532.  Lilliput  German-English,  English-German  dictionary.    New  York,  Brentano, 

1912.    2  V.    each,  30  cents. 

533.  Lindexnann,  Herxnann.    Pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  lan- 

guages.   New  York,  International  news  co.    2  v.    each,  70  cents. 

534.  Taschenworterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen  sprache,  mit  angabe 

der  aussprache  nach  dem  phonetischen  system  der  methode  Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt.  Berlin-Schonebeig,  Langenscheidt  [«1911-12]  2  v.  16«».  (Me- 
thode Toussaint-Langenscheidt)  12—3626 

Contents  —it.  Englisch-Deutsch.    2.  t  Deutach-Englisch. 

635.  Longman,  F.  W.  Pocket  dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  languages. 
6th  ed.    New  York,  Longman.    90  cents. 

536.  L6we,  H.  Phraseologie  der  englischen  sprache.  Including  a  systematic  vocab- 
ulary.    Berlin,  Sch5nefeld.    M.  3. 

637.  Morwitz,  Edward.  American  dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages, containing  all  the  words  used  in  daily  life,  as  well  as  in  business  and 
scientific  pursuits.  47th  ed.  with  appendix.  Caspar's  technical  dictionary, 
English -German  and  German-Englidi.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  C.  N.  Caspar  co., 
1914.     1300,  272  p.     16°.    buckram,  $2. 

538.  and  others,    Morwitz's  American  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and 

Grerman  languages  ...  In  two  parts.  [12th  ed.]  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  C.  N. 
Caspar  co.  [*1915]    639  p.     16«».    75  cents.  16—648 

539.  Muret,   Eduard.    Muret-Sanders   enzyklop&disches   englisch-deutsches   und 

deutsch-englisches  wdrterbuch,  mit  angabe  der  aussprache  nach  dem  phone- 
tischen system  der  methode  Toussaint-Langenscheidt.  Hand-  imd  schulausg. 
(auszug  aus  der  groszen  ausg.)  .  .  .  Berlin-Sch5neberg,  Langenscheidtsche 
yerlagsbuchhandlung  (Prof.  G.  Langenscheidt)  ["1910]    2  v.    27i®". 

Contents.— t.  1.  Englisph-deutseh,  von  B.  Klatt,  neubearb.  von  £.  Klatt.    108.-137.  tausend.— 
1 2.  Deutsch-engliach,  neue,  verb  und  stark  verm  aufl.  von  H.  Baumann.    99.-129.  tausend. 

11—1209- 

540.  Nutt»8  conversation  dictionary  in  English-German.    New  York,  Lemcke.    75 

cents. 

541.  Patterson,  Austin  MoDowell.    A  German-English  dictionary  for  chemists. 

Ist  ed.  Ist  thousand.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  inc.;  [etc.,  etc.]  1917. 
xvi,  316  p.     18«".    12.  17—6769 

542.  Fliilipp,  Karl.    Dictionary  of  German  and  English  forest-terms.    Neudamm, 

J.  Neumann  [1901]    [viij-viii,  107,  [1]  p.    20i''".  11—905 

Contents.— pL  L  Qerman  and  £nglish.— pt  2.  English  and  German. 
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543.  Pocket-dictionary,    English-German  and  German-English,   the  pronunciation 

phonetically  indicated.  5th  ed.  Berlin-Schonebeig,  Mentorverlag,  g.  m.  b.  h. 
[191-?]    2v.ini.     Mi"- 

Added  t.-p.  in  German. 
Oerman  words  in  Roman  type. 

544.  B&hrig,  Ernst  Otto.    Wdrterbuch  in  englischer  imd  deutscher  sprache  ftlr 

berg-  und  huttentechnik  und  deren  hil&wissenschaften.  Mit  benutzung  der 
hinterlassenen  sammlung  von  Adolph  Becker.  Leipzig,  A.  Felix;  New  York, 
B.  Westermann  &  co. ;  [etc.,  etc.]  1881.    2  v.     18J''".  9—2457 

Contents. — 1  th.  Englisch-deutsch.— 2.  th.  Deutsch-englisch. 

545.  Bothwell,  J.  8.   S.    German  and  English  pocket  dictionary.    New  York, 

Stechert.    75  cents.  14—3138 

546.  Saalfield's  German-English  and  English-German  dictionary.    Akron,  0.,  Saal- 

field.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

547.  Battler,  W[illielni  Ferdinand]    Deiitsch-englisches  sachwdrterbuch.    Mit  be- 

Bonderer  beriicksichtigung  der  grammatik,  synonymik  und  der  realien.    Mit 
zitaten  und  einem  alphabetischen  v  rzeichnis  der  englischen  w5rter.    Leipzig, 
Rengersche  buchhandlung,  1904.    xx,  1035  p.     24«"». 
"Abkfirsungen  der  zitate:"  [vii}-zvill. 

548.  Deutsch-englisches  sachwSrterbuch.    Alphabetisches   verze'chnis  der 

englischen  worter.    Leipzig,  Rengersche  buchhandlung,  1905.    89  p.    24°™. 

5—16230-1 

549.  Sdunidt,  Immanuel,  and  Tanger,  G.,  eds.    FlOgel-Schmidt-Tanger,  a  dic- 

tionary of  the  English  and  German  languages  for  home  and  school  .  .  .  With 
special  reference  to  Dr.  Felix  FlQgers  Universal  English-German  and  German- 
English  dictionary.    5th  ed.    Brunswick,  G.  Westerman,  1901.    2  v.    28^*'". 

The  dictionary  on  which  the  present  work  is  based  was  itself  a  complete  revision  of  Johann 
Gottfried  FlOgel's  Vollst&ndiges  engl.-deutsches  und  dentsch-engL  worterbuch. 
Contents.— ▼.  1.  English-German.— v.  2.  German-English. 

2—15839/5  X47D 

550.  Schroer,  M.  M.  A.    Neuenglisches  aussprachwdrterbuch.    New  York,  Lemcke, 

1913.    11.15. 

551.  Stevans,  C.  M.    Hill's  German-English  and  English-German  vest-pocket  dic- 

tionary, with  conversations  and  idioms.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1908. 
Cloth,  25  cents;  flex,  leather,  50  cents. 

552.  Tafel,  J.  F.  L.,  and  Tafel,  L.    English-German  and  German-English  pocket 

dictionary.    5tli  ed.    Philadelphia,  J.  J.  McVey,  1915.    75  cents. 

553.  Tolhausen,  A.    Dictionnaire  technologique  dans  ies  langues  frangaise,  alle- 

mande  et  anglais.    5th  ed.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.    3  v.    each,  12.75. 
Sh  Tolhausen.    French  dictionaries. 

554.  Wessely,  I.  E.    New  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  languages. 

23rd  ed.    New  York,  Stechert.    75  cents. 

555.  Whitney,  W.  D.,  aru/Edgren,  A.  H.    Compendious  German  and  English  dic- 

tionary.   New  York,  Holt,  1905.    11.50. 

656.  Wiswell,  C.  H.,  and  Dudley,  Albertus  True.  School  vocabularies.  Parts  1 
and  11.  French  and  German.  Boston,  Somerset  printing  co.,  1900.  28,  29  p. 
l&>.  Feb.  21,  1901—205 

557.  Zahner,  C.  German-English  and  English-Geiman  dictionary.  New  York, 
Hunt    60  cents;  hf.  leather,  11. 
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558.  Zom,  Ludwlg  von,  pseudf  Laird  &  Lee's  English-German,  englisch-deutaches, 
German-English,  deutsch-englisches  dictionary  (taschenwdrterbuch)  Chicago, 
Laird  &  Lee  [1901]  [7}-356  p.  incl.  front.  15  x  ?•■.  (The  international  vest- 
pocket  library)  1—15176 

559'. Chicago,  Laird,  1906.    leather,  50  cents. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

560.  American  library  association.    Selected  list  of  German  books.    1907.    58  p. 

50  cents. 

Annotated     Starred  for  first  purchase. 

561.  Besten  bUcher  aller  zeiten  und  literaturen.    Berlin,   Pfeilstttcker,  1890.    20 

cents. 

562.  Boston,  Mass.    Publiclibrary.    Works  of  fiction  in  German.    1905.     164  p. 

563.  Brockhaus,  F.  A.    Catalogue  of  foreign  literature.     Leipsig,  1910.     258  p. 

564.  Hand-katalog  der  neueren  deutschen  literatur.     Leipsig,  1908.    919  p. 

565.  Systematisches  bilcherverzeichnis.    Leipsig,  1910.    592  p. 

566.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Public  library.    German  books.     1907.    105  p. 

567.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Public  Ubrary.     Books  in  German.     1908.     155  p. 

568.  Catalogue  ndsonn6  of  world  literature.    New  York,  Lemcke  &  Buechner,  1894. 

Pt.  1.    German  literature.    36  p. 

Annotated.    Supplements  varying  from  4  to  28  p.  issued  continually. 

569.  Chicago,  lU.    Public  library.    German  books  added  to  the  Chicago  public 

library  since  1909.     1912. 

570.  German  literature.     1890.    89  p. 

571.  Cincinnati,  O.    Public  library.    Finding  list  of  German  prose  fiction.    1903. 

44  p. 

572.  Foreign  book  catalogues,  especially  German.    New  York,  Stechert. 

573.  Gattiker,  Emma,  comp.    German  books.    Chicago,  111.,  American  library  as- 

sociation, 1910.    50  cents. 

574.  Milwaukee,    Wis.    PabUc   library.    Volbtandiger    katalog   der   deutschen 

bucher.     118  p.     1910. 

575.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    PabUc  library.    German  literature.    27  p.    1907. 

576.  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Public  library.    Katalog  der  bUcher  in  den  deutschen 

und  anderen  sprachen.    1903. 

577.  Providence,  B.  I.    Publiclibrary.    Reading  list  on  German  literature.    1911. 

5  p. 

Titles  suggested  by  Prof,  von  Klenze.  of  Brown  univenity. 

578.  St.  Louis,  Mo.    World's  Exposition.    German  library.    Leipsic,  Volckmar, 

1904. 

579.  Wisconsin.    Free  Ubrary  conmiission.    German  group  of  traveling  libraries. 

Madison,  Wis. 

GREEK  (MODERN). 
TEXTBOOKS. 

580.  Bouge,  Xavier  de.    Modem  Greek-English  method.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1907. 

395  p.    8°.    cloth,  $1.25. 

581.  Deffner.     Mtjcpd  i.yy\ucii  tikdo^  inr6  *Efii\lov  "Otto  koI  I.  PovyKt^  BiaffKtv&a^eura 

rp^s  XP^triv  tS>p  'EW^inav  vir6  A^i^p.   Heidelbeig,  JuUus  Groos,  1910.    223  p.  9*. 
(Methodos  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer) 
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6S2.  Bivry,  Demosthenes  Constantopoulos.  * Avayvtiyafiara  ^  /x«ra0pd(rcis  Kard 
\k^i»  vecorkpcav  Kal  K\aaiicS>v  6.yyy<b»v  Kal  AfupiKay&v  irvyypa^tk<av.  New  York, 
D.  C.  Diviy,  1912.  7-317  p.  18«".  (The  teacher  of  English,  by  D.  Diyry. 
VLpbx^ipmhVbdaKoKia  rii%  &yy\iKris  [v.  n,  2])  14—13558 

On  coven    At^^icaXot  ri^t  d77Xurirf ,  ii^pot  fi', 

English  and  Greek  on  opposite  pages. 

583.  D.  C.  Divry'B  pocket  Greek-English  dialogues  .  .  .    New  York,  D.  C. 

Divry,  1913.    [ll]-430  p.     13i»".    $1.  13—10335 

584.  The  teacher  of  English.    Ilpdxeipof  5c5d<rxaXof  Tri%  d77Xtic^s,  dxX^    .  .  . 

liJ^Mkn  irpdt  dxpi/d^    .  .  .    bcix(iBy\<nv  rift  dyyXtK^s  yXixrirrit.     New  York,    D.  C. 
Divry,  1910.    [y]— la',  256  p.    18"".    |1.  11—1104 

585.  Johnson,  Brown,  Murray,  and  Comwell.    Modem  Greek-English  grammar. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar.    8*^.    paper,  $1. 

586.  Kontopoulos,   Nicholaos.     Ncorarol  irXnptU  *E\\7i»0'* AyyXucoL  StiiXoyoi.     New 

York,  Stechert,  1905. 

587.  Modem  Greek-English  granmiar.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,    cloth,  50  cents. 

588.  Modem  Greek-English  method.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,    cloth,  $1. 

589.  Niot   k\\rivoayy\u(ol   8i&koyoi     "  *ArXa»^£3of**    Tepiexovres   Tijv    y mislay    irpoiftopdiP 

...    New  York,  * 'Atlantis,  "1912.    255  p.    23y»     $1.  12—16670 

Id  2  parts  paged  continuously. 

590.  Nunn,  H.  P.  V.    Key  to  the  elements  of  New  Testament  Greek.     New  York, 

Putnam,  1915.    50  cents. 

591.  Short  syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek.    New  York,  Putnam,  1914.    80 

cents. 

592.  ZdniadSs,  Athanaaios.    UXiiprfs  hWrfvo-iiyyXiKdp  koL  iiyy\oA\\riviK6v  IrurroXd- 

ptoi^;    irepikxoy  kfiiropiKdSf  ol«co7eveiaxds,   ^iXudt  xal  Ipcortirds  IxurroXds.     *Exl<rfis 

rpoaK\fia€is  y&fjuovy  ivirepl8<av   .  .  .    xal  irpoirSaeis,     "Eidoins  ^ ,     'ETijv^ij/i^n;  koX 

kwth%opBiayLkfn\  hAoavi  ^ kr\fkin\Lo%,     Nia  T^pmy,  Tvxo7pa0ticd  xarcurr^/xara  '*  'ArXay- 

T»ot,"  1910.    236  p.     23«*.     $1.  10—16962 

1.  Letter-writing.    2.  Letter-writing,  Greek  (Modem). 

DICTIONARIES. 

593.  ContopouloB,  N.    Greek  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert.    2  v. 

hf.  morocco,  18.50. 

594.  Divry,  Demosthenes  Constantinopoulos.    Vest-pocket  English-Greek  and 

Greek-English    dictionary.     "Kyy^o-^Wnvvuhv   koX    "E\\ritnK6y-Ayy\uc6v   Xc^wdv 
evXaxiov,    New  York,  D.  C.  Divry,  1910.    160,  138  p.    narrow  24». 

595.  A6o  hriTO/Jia  Xe^iicd*  &yy\o-€\\ri»iic6v  Kal   hWrjvo-ayyXucdv  titrii  irpo4>opai.     ^Ek^wtu 

'ArXavTlSos'^  ,  .  .    English-Greek  and  Greek-English  dictionary  .  .  .    l*Ep  N4«i 
TdpKB,  *<  'rov  TVToypatf^lov  t^j  **  'ArXovT(«o$,"  «1907]     2  v.  in  1.     19«». 
Cover-title. 

7—6153 

596.  Edwards,  6.  M.    English-Greek  lexicon.    2nd  ed.    New  York,  Putnam,  1915. 

$2.25. 

597.  English-modem  Greek  and  modem  Greek-English  dictionary.    Milwaukee,  Cas- 

par.    664  p.     120.    cloth,  12.25. 

598.  English-modem  Greek  pocket  dictionary.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1907.    60  cents. 

599.  Jannaris,  A.    Modem  Greek-English  dictionary.    New  York,  American  book 

CO.    12.50. 
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600.  KontopouloB,  N[ikolao8]    Greek-English  lexicon  with  explanations  of  the 

more  difficult  pronunciation  of  the  English  words  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Greek  learner.  4th  ed.,  increased  and  diligently  revised.  Publisher,  Anestes 
Constantinides.  Athens,  A.  Constantinides'  printing  presSi  1900.  614  p. 
23i'=».  2—8771/2 

601.  Ae^ucdy  iiyy>J0€\\riyuc6y.     'Ex&xrit  3   .  .  .  'Ei'  'A^^votf,  K.  'AFrcunddi^,  1892. 

692  p.    23i''».  2—8772/2 

602.  KyriakiddB,  A.    Modem  Greek-English  dictionary  with  a  Cypriote  vocabulary. 

2d  ed.  (Rev.  throughout)  Athens,  Printed  by  A.  Constantinides,  1909. 
908  p.    25i"".  10—15788 

603.  Modem  Greek-English  concise  dictionary.    Milwaukee,  Caspar.    277  p.    18*. 

cloth,  $1.25. 

604.  Moulton,  J.  H.,  and  Milli^an,  O.    Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

New  York,  Doran,  1915.    6  pts.    pt.  1.    $1.50. 

605.  'Stov  kirirotiov  kyyT^or  iXXiyyucdi'  \t^iK6v  fi^rd  vrifUi^ttas  &s  rifs  Tpo^pas  t&p  d77Xi« 

icS>v  Xk^euv,    New  York,  Atlantis,  1907.    287  p.    12«. 

606.  IIpox«ipoi'  dTr7^o-i^^^'J''ticip  \€^u6y,     Merd  r^j  trpo^pai  rw   ^kyy\iK!»v   yjkfyxav  6i^ 

'EWvpucup  x^P^riiptap.    New  York^  Atlantis,  1907.    287  p.    24<*. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

607.  Catalogue  of  modem  Greek  books.    Selected  for  public  libraries.    New  York, 

Greek- American  news  co.,  48  Madison  ave. 

Contains  some  375  specific  titles  of  religion,  history,  poetry,  science,  literature,  and  flctioD. 
together  with  dictionaries  and  grammars  both  Oreek-EngUsh  and  Qreek,  in  oombination  with 
other  foreign  languages. 

608. New  York,  Atlantis,  P.  0.  station  E. 

HAWAIIAN. 

TSXTBOOKS. 

609.  Hawaiian  phrase  book.    Honolulu,  Hawaiian  news  co.,  1906.    75  cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

610.  AndrewB,  Lorrin.    A  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  langiiage,  to  which  is  ap* 

pended  an  English-Hawaiian  vocabulary  and  a  chronological  table  of  remark- 
able events.  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Printed  by  H.  M.  Whitney,  1865.  [ix]-xvi, 
[17H59  p.     23«-.  G  S  10—364 

611.  A  vocabulary  of  words  in  the  Hawaiian  language.     Lahainalima,  Press 

of  the  High  school,  1^36.    iv,  132  p.    23i«".  4—19826 

612.  Cowan,  Frank.    English  words  in  South  Sea  languages:  Hawaiian,  Maori, 

Tahitian,  and  Australian.  With  an  essay  on  their  significance.  Greenesbuigh, 
Pa.,  The  Oliver  publishing  house,  1894.    cover-title.    12  p.    23i<'".      3—7977 

613.  [EmexBon,  J.  S.]    He  hoakakaolelo  no  na  huaolelo  Beritania,  i  mea  kokua  i  na 

kanaka  Hawaii  e  ao  ana  ia  olelo.    Lahainaluna,  Mea  pai  palapaJa  o  ke  Kulanui, 

1845.    X,  184  p.     23i«".  17—10035 

"The  present  is  mainly  a  translatioii  of  Webster's  Abridgement  still  more  abridged. "—PreL 

614.  Hitchcock,  Hfarvey]  B[ezford]    An  English-Hawaiian  dictionary;  with  va- 

rious useful  tables:  prepared  for  the  use  of  Hawaiian-English  schools.  Author- 
ized and  published  by  the  Board  of  education.  San  Fnncisco^  The  Bancroft 
company,  1887.    266  p.    20«".  &— 17505 
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HUNGARIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

B15.  Braun,  Isadore.  Az  angol  nyelv,  tanit6ja,  iskoldja  6s  hires  xnMazertana.  Az 
el86  tdk^letes  4b  az  itlagoe  bev4ndorolt  magyar  szdm&ra  a  leghelyesebb  kiejt^el 
kiadott  angol-magyar  nyelvtan  Amerikiban.  "Az  angol-mag>'ar  tanit6  ^ 
iflkolija"  .  .  .  Irta  4s  kJadta  az  Egyestilt  Allamok  szabadalma,  v^delme  alatt. 
Cleveland,  0.,  1908.     11,  [1],  284  p.    illua.    22J<'».    $2.  14—4227 

Cover-title:  English  Hungarian  teacher  in  fifty  lessons. 

A  grammar  of  English  for  the  Hungarian  student  and  of  Himgarian  for  the  English  student 
The  "Addenda"  with  special  t.-p.:  The  English  Hungarian  teacher  in  fifty  lessons,  by  Isadore 
Braun  . . .  Cleveland,  O.,  Isadore  Braun  publishing  co.,  1913  (11,  [1]  p  prefixed  to  the  grammar, 
^antains  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  the  Hungarian  language. 

616.  Dallos,  G.,  and  Patterson,  A.    Gyakorlati  Angol  nyelvtan:  method  for  Hun- 

garianfl  to  learn  Engliah.    New  York,  Caspar,  1903.    256  p.    12<».    cloth,  $1.50. 

617.  Flamm,  K&roly  D.    Angol-magyar  nyelvtan,  magyar-angol  4b  angol-magyar 

Bz6t^.  English  and  Magyar  grammar,  Magyar-English  and  English-Magyar 
dictionary.    Isted.    Duquesne,  Pa.,  S.  BArczy,  1905.    336  p.    16"*.      —23184 

618.  and  Barcy,  .  English  grammar  for  Himgarians,  with  Magyar- 
English  and  English-Magyar  dictionary.  Milwaukee,  Caspar.  24<>.  boards, 
60  cents. 

619.  Gaspey,  Thomas.    Angol  nyelvtan  iskolai  46  mag&nhaszn^atra.     Budapest, 

Franklin-Tdrsulat,  1912.    286  p.     12°. 

620. and  Bansburg,  A.    Angol  t^rsalgdsi  nyelvtan.    English  grammar  for 

Hungarians.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.    297  p.     12°.    cloth,  $2. 

621.  Germamis,  Gyula.  Schenk  gyakorlati  m6dszere  magdntanuliisra.  Az  angol 
nyelvnek,  sz6ban,  irdsban  ^s  olvasdsban  tanit6  n^lkOl  val6  elsaj&tit^sdra. 
Az  amerikai  angol  kiejt^  pontos  megjelol^^vel.  Angol  besz^lget^ekkel  az 
amerikai  mindennapi  ^letben  leggyakiabban  sztiks^es  szavak  begyakorl^&ra. 
Budapest,  Schenk  F.  [n913]    157,  [2]  p.     13i«".  14—21657 

622. and  Hugo,   Latzk6.    Schidlof  gyakorlati  m6dszere   idegen   nyelvek 

maginuton  val6  tanuliisdra  (az  1000  szd  mddszere).  Az  angol  nyelvnek  1000 
Bz6  segits^^vel  mag&nuton  val6  megtanulds&ra  Schidlof  B.  dr.  m6dszer^t, 
magyarok  r^z^re  itdolgoztilk  az  amerikai  sz61^m6dok  megjeldl^^vel.  Buda- 
pest, Schenk  F.  ["1913]    10  pt.     Id^"^.    kr.  7.  14—7263 

623.  Green,  B^la.    Amerikai  nyelvmester,  American  language  master,  magdntanu- 

liisra  alkalmas  angol  nyelvtan,  tolmdcs,  levelez6,  sz6tir  4e  hasznos  tudnival6k 
tirh&za,  ktllGnas  tekintettel  az  amerikai  viszonyokra.  New  York,  '  Tannonia  " 
[«1912]    320  p.     23i«'».    $1.  12—27230 

624.  Legujabb  Angol-Magyar  levelezd  ^s  Sniigyv^d:  Utmutat6,  mindennemQ 

meghiv^k.  ajinlatok,  kdezontd,  kdszon6,  mentegetdz6,  k^r6,  bardti,  szerelmes 
4e  ajdnl61evelek  szerkeszt^s^re;  tovdbbi  okiratok,  szerzod^sek,  folyamod- 
vdnyok,  v41t6k,  bizonyitvdnyok,  nyugtdk,  kotelezv^nyek,  k6rv^nyek,  megha- 
talmazdeok,  v^grendeletek,  csekkek,  kereekeddi,  tizleti,  valamint  minden  a 
kdz^letben  elofordul6  levelez^seknek  6s  iratoknak  fogalmazdsdra.  New  York, 
B^la  Green,  844  East  163d  St.,  1917.    281  p.    $1. 

625.  Gluck,  Frigyes,  and  Somogyi,  £de.    Gyakorlati  angol  nyelvtan;  utmutatas; 

Bzerkesztett^k  Gluck  Frigyes  ^s  Somogyi  Ede.  Budapest,  Singer  49  Wolfner, 
19—?    124  p.    16«. 

626.  Koh&nyi,  Tiham^r,  i.  e.  EduardTiham^r.    Angol  nyelvmester.    The  English 

language  master  .  .  .  Kiad6-tulajdono8.  [Cleveland]  Nyomatott  a  *'Sza- 
bads^"nycmd6j6bin[n908]    xlv,  400  p.    18«  8-^6706 

7081*»— ia-4 
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627.  Pr6hle,   Vilmos.     Rendozere?  angol  nyelvtan;  iskolai  ^  mag&nhaazn&latra. 

Budapest,  Stampfel-f^le,  1908.     79  (1)  p.     16r 

628.  Shemrer,  J.  W.    Eno;li8h  for  Hungariaofl;  a  pronouncing  speller.     New  York, 

W.  R.  Jenkins,  1914.    boards,  35  cents. 

629.  Weinberger,   Eugene.    Mag3rar-angol    zseb-tolm^  .  .  .    Hungarian-English 

pocket  interpreter.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  E.  Weinberger  A  cc,  1906.  190,  [2],  7, 
[1]  p.     15«.  6—31393 

630.  YoUand,  Arthur  B.    Angol  olvasdkdnyr. 

DICTIONARIES. 

631.  Amerikai  Kalauz  6b  utmutat6  Magyar  bev4ndorl6k  r^z^.    New  York,  Pallas 

pub.  CO.,  1913.    $1. 

632.  Antalios,  Oeorge.    A  magyar  sz&rmazisu  amerikai  polgir  k^zikdnyve.    Hand- 

book of  the  Hungarian}  om  American  citizen.  Copyright  1915  by  Antalics  and 
Bekaasy.    [New  York,  S.  Tomko,  printer]  «1915.     192  p.    20J«».        15—26796 

633.  Balassa,  J62Bet,  and  Honti,  Bezs5.    Magyar-angol  zsebsz6t^.    Budapest, 

Athenaeum,  19-?    318  p.     16«.    $1. 

634.  Bizonfy,  F.  de  Paula.    English-Himgarian  and  Hungarian-English  dictionary. 

V.I.  Angol-Magyar.  v.  II.  Magyar- Angol.  Milwaukee,  Caspar.  972  p.  16*. 
cloth,  $3.50;  same,  2  v.,  hf.  leather,  Lemcke,  14.50;  same,  2  v.,  Stechert,  $4, 
$2.25  each. 

635.  Derrick,  Giles.    New  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Hungarian  lan- 

guages.   Milwaukee,  Caspar.    400  p.     16^.    cloth,  $1.50. 
Budapest.  F.  Sachs,  1907. 

636.  Flamm,  K&roly  D.    Angol-magyar  nyelvtan,  magyar-angol  'S  angol-magyar 

Bz6tir.  English  and  Magyar  rammar,  Magyar-English  and  English-Magyar 
dictionary.    1st  ed.    Duquesne,   Pa.,  S.   Birczy,  1905.    336  p.    15*". 

5—23184 

637.  Germanus,  Oyula.    Schidlof  gyakorlati  m6dszer^ek.    Magyar-angol   zseb- 

sz6t&ra,    az   angol    •z6k   kiejt^inek   pontos    megjel61^^vel;   szerkesztette. 

Budapest,  Schenk  F.  [^913]    [11H25,  124  p.     10J«».    kr.  1.  14—7262 

8cbidlof'!>  practical  method.    EngUsh-Him^arlan  pocket-dictionary,  oomp.   by  Dr.  Julius 
Oermanus  . . . 

63  \  Green,  B61a.  Egyetemes  angol-magyar  66  magy  r-angol  zsebszdt^,  az  amerikai 
Bz61^m6dok  6»  a  helyes  kiejt^  megjelol^^vel  Oesze^litotta.  New  York,  Pan- 
nonia[n914]    [31-328  p.     15«.     50  cents.  15—724 

639.  Hungarian-English   and   English-Hungarian   dictionary,    Milwaukee,   Caspar, 

1905.    257  p.     16*.    boards,  60  cents. 

640.  James,  B.  W.,  aruf  Bndrei,  Z.    New  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Hungarian 

languages:  English-Hungarian  part.  Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1914.  440  p.  12®. 
cloth,  $2. 

641.  Lang^ah,  D.    English-Hungarian  dictionary.    St.  Louis,  Langah,  1910.    paper, 

25  cents. 

642.  Magyar-Angol  es  Angol-Magyar  Zseb-Tolmacs.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1913.    00 

cents. 

643.  Magyar-Angol  zseb  tolm^s  a  Kie^t^  pontos  felttintet^^vel.    Hungarian-English 

self -pronouncing  pocket  interpreter.  (With  dictionary)  New  York,  E. 
Nyitray,  1907.    2  pts.  in  1  v.    16». 

644.  Nyitray.    Ilungarian-Engl  sh  and  English-Hungarian  pocket  dictionary.    Mil- 

iraukee,  Caspar.    257  p.    18<*.    boards,  60  centf. 
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645.  Ollendorff,  Egan.    Angol  nyelvtana:  English  grammar  for  Hungarians.    Mil- 

waukee, Caspar,  1904.    348  p.     12?.    cloth,  $1.50. 

646.  Yonaad,  Arthur  BattiahilL    A  dictionary  of  the  Hungarian  and  English  lan- 

guages, comp.  from  the  best  sources.  Budapest,  Franklin-tdrsulat,  1908-  v. 
2^^,  a-5208 

647.  [Zeifder,  Alexander]    Nagy  magyar-angol  zseb  tolmics  a  kiejt^  pontos  fel- 

tihitetMvel  10.000  szdb^l  4116.  Magyar-angol,  angal-magyar  szdtdrral  egyQtt. 
TT^mgaiaft^n-Rngliwh  self  pronouncing  pocket  interpreter,  including  10,000  words. 
Hungarian-English,  English-Hungarian  dictionary  .  . .  New  York,  E.  Nyitray 
[1908J    214,  viii,  260  p.     15i*'».  8—12544 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

648.  American  U  rary  association.    Selected  list  of  Hungarian  books.     12  p. 

1907.    15  cents. 
Annotated. 

649.  Campbell,  J.  Maud,  comp.    Hungarian  books.    Chicago,  A.  L.  A.,  1910.    15 

cents. 

659.  New  York  (City)    Publiclibrary.    Hungarian  book  list.     1910.    24 p. 

651.  Hungarian  book  list.    Supplement    1911.    3  p. 

INDIA. 

GUJARATI. 

652.  Belsare,  H.  B.    An  etymological  Gujarati-English  dictionary.    Ahmedabad, 

H.  K.  Pathak,  1904.    London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trttbner  and  co.    1207  p. 

653.  Beug^,  L.  M.,  and  Merchant,  H«  O.    A  new  pocket  GujaraU  into  English 

dictionary :  compiled  from  various  sources.  Bombay,  Printed  at  Javaji  Dadaji's 
'"Nimaya-sagar"  press,  1893.     1812  p.    Rs.  1-8. 

HINDI. 

654.  Thompson,  J.  T.    A  dictionary  in  Hindi  and  English;  compiled  from  approved 

authorities.  Calcutta,  printed  by  Khetramohana  Mukerjea,  1884.  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trttbner  and  co.    654  p. 

HINDUSTANI. 

655.  Craven,  Thomas.    Hindustani  and  English;  the  loyal  dictionary.    London, 

George  Bell  and  sons,  1895. 
VoLl.  EngUsh-Hinduatani. 
Vol.2.  Hlndustani-Eiigliah.    600 p. 

MARATHI. 

656.  A  help  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  designed  for  the  benefit 

of  those  in  this  country  who  wish  to  study  the  English  language  and  sciences 
8d  ed.,  rev.    Bombay,  American  mission  press,  T.  Graham,  printer,  1846.   180  p. 

657.  IColesworth,  J.  T.,  Oandy,  Oeorge,  and  Oandy,  Thomas.    A  dictionary, 

Marathi  and  English.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Bombay,  printed  for  Government 
at  the  Bombay  education  society's  press,  1857.    920  p.    8*. 

658.  Fillai   V.  Visvanatha.    A  dictionary,  Tamil  and  English.    Madras,  Madras 

school  book  and  literature  society,  1897.    735  p. 

660.  8ankaranarayana>  P.    A  Telugu-English  dictionary.    Madras,  P.  Kameewar4 

ICqw  brpthers,  190Q.    901  p.    Bs.  i-4h9. 
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ITALIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

660.  Arbib-Costa,  A.    Le?ioni  graduate  di  lingua  ingleee.    New  York,  Francesco 

Tocci,  1906.    $1. 

661.  Barbour,  Henry  Merlin.    L'inglese,  a  colpo  d'occhio  per  gli  it  Hani;  un  nuovo 

metodo  sui  principt  piti  semplici  per  imparare  I'ingleee  senza  maestro,  con  la 
pronunzia  italiana  di  ogni  parola.  New  York,  Excelsior  publishing  house 
[n913|    92  p.     18"".    25  cents.  11—1929 

662.  Blount,  Ch.    The  right  way  to  learn  English  (La  vera  via  per  imparare  I'inglese) 

7th  ed.  Napoli,  G.  B.  Paravia,  1907.  492  p.  12*.  (Grammatica  inglese- 
italiana) 

663.  Boeri,   Giovanni  Battista.    Corso  graduato  e  completo  di  lingua  inglese. 

6th  ed.    Livorno,  Raffaello  Giusti,  1913.    2  v.    8». 
Vol.  1.  Etlmologia. 
Vol.  2.  SinUssi.    3.  ed.    1901. 

664.  BologTiese,  Ste'ano.    Economical  interpreter;  for  Italians  to  learn  English. 

11th  ed.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1908.    263  p.  18<».    paper,    0  cents. 

665.  Burke,  Bemar.  Henry.    First  book  for  Italians.    Boston,  Mass.,  E.  E.  Babb 

&  company  [1914]    80  p.     20«»,  14—22130 

666.  Cann,  Theophilus  C.    The  comprehensive  letter- writer;  a  complete  guide  to 

English  correspondence  .  •  .  with  explanatory  notes  for  the  use  of  Italians. 
7th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.    Florence,  R.  Bemporad  and  son,  1911.    xv,  236  p.     12^. 

667. II  prime  libro  di  letture  inglese. 

668.  Grammatica  teorico-pratica  della  lingua  inglese.     n.  d.    $1.58. 

669.  Colonna,  Dora.    Volere        potere.    Metodo   spec  iale  per  la  lin:^ua  inglese. 

Philadelphia,  A.  Germano,  1912.    5-150  p.  4«.    12.50.  12—22919 

670.  Cortina,  Raphael  Diez  de  la.    Ingl^  en  veinte  lecciones.    New  York,  Apple- 

ton,  R.  D.  Cortina  co.,  12  E.  46th  st.    $1.50. 

671.  Elementary  English  conversation  grammar  in  Italian.    New  York,  Brentano. 

70  cents. 

672.  Fabrucd,  F.  S.  Witoomb.    Nuova  guida  di  conversazione  moderne  in  italiano, 

ed  ingleee.     n.  d. 

673.  Foulques,  Eugenio  Vinceslao.    Manuale  di  conversazione  italiana-inglese; 

con  la  pronuncia  inglese  figurata  ad  uso  degl'  italiani.  Milano,  Casa  Editrice 
Bietti,  1912.     238  p.     16».     New  York,  Tocci.     25  cents. 

674.  [Gaudenzi,  Angelo  de]    Nuovissima  grammatica  accelerata  italiana-inglene ; 

corso  completo  per  imparare  a  scrivere,  parlarc  e  coittprender   la  ingua  inglese 

in  breve  tempo  senza  maestro  .  .  .    New  York,  A.  de  Gaudenzi  &  co.  [1900 1 

304  p.     12°.  Nov.  29,  1900—51 

Contents.— pt.  1.  (irammaticR  accelerata  con  pronuoila.— pt.  2.  Dialogbi  e  manuale  di  con* 
versazlone  con  pronunzia.— pt.  3.  Legpi  siilla  naturalitrazione.  Modo  di  dlventare  cittadini  ame- 
ric&nJ.— pt.  4.  lettere  commerclali  modeme.— pt  b.  Moduli  per  affari  commerclali.— Dt.  6.  I.ett4U'e 
per  contrattori  e  operai.— pt  7.  Lettere  d'amore.— pt  8.  Vocabolario  d'arti  e  me^tieri  p  famitsliare 
con  pronunzia. 

675.  Genzardi.   Nicolo  E.    L'italiano  e  I'inglese;  metodo  teorico-pratico  ad  uso 

degU  Italiani  per  imperare  I'inglese.  Torino,  G.  B.  Paravia  e  cia,  19 — ? 
230  p.     12«. 

676.  Hossf eld's  English-Italian  grammar.     New  York,  Lane.    30  cents. 

677.  Kelly,  Agiies  Teresa.    The  Washington  reader,  English-Italian.     Philadel- 

phia, The  author,  1907.    80  p.    lOJ"".    7   cents.  7—39504 
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678.  Maestro,  S.    Nuovissima  grammatica  a  celerata,  italiana-inglese.    Method  for 

Italians  to  learn  English.    2d  ed.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1908.    304  p.    clotli, 
$1.25. 

679.  Moore,  Sarah  Wool.    Libro  illustrato  di  lingua  inglese;  an  illustrated  English- 

Italian  language  book  and  reader.    Kev.  ed.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  190S. 
xxxi,  150  p.    illus.  (incl.  maps      17®"*.    35  cents.  8 — 4374 

Adapted  for  teaching  English  to  Italian  immigrants  who  have  had  little  or  no  schooling. 

680.  Pavia,  Luig^.    Grammatica  delh  lingui  inglese,  con  temi  letture  e  dialoghi. 

4.  ed.,  interamente  riUvorata.    Heidelbei^,  G.  Groos;  [etc.,  etc.]  1900.    viii, 
399,  [1]  p.     10"».  6—21046 

681.  Pecorini,  Alberto.    Grammatica-enciclopedia  italima-inglese  per  gli  Italiani 

degli  Stati  Uniti.    New  York,  Nicoletti  bros.   press  ["1911]    448  p.    illus. 
20«».     $1.2  .  14—17839 

682.  Sauer,  C.  M.,  and  Pavia,  L.    Grammatic    inglese.    New  York,  Brentino. 

11.30. 

683.  Shearer,  J.  W.    English  for  foreigners;  a  pronouncing  speller.    New  York, 

W.  R.  Jenkins,  1915.    boards,  35  cents. 

684.  Thlmm,  C.  A.    Itali  n  self-taught.    4th  <  d.     Phil  delphia,  McKay.     25  cents. 

685.  Vecchia,  O.  Dallisi.    L'inglese  iinparato  d    se:  English  self-taught  for  Italians. 

Con  la  pronuncia  fonetica.    2d  ed.    Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1915.    128  p. 
12°.    cloth,  25  cents. 

686.  Waller,  Edith.    English  for  Italians  (Lezioni  d'inglese  per  gritaliani)    New 

York,  W.  R.    enkins  co.  [1911]    xxiii,  297  p.    front,  (fold,  map)  illus.    21*^™. 

».  11—12699 

For  adult  ItaUans,  but  may  be  used  for  foreigners  of  other  nationalities.  Lessons  lay  stress  on 
facile  and  correct  use  of  verbal  forms.  Appendix  contains  practical  suggestions  for  teachers  to 
supplement  the  lessons. 

687.  Baretti,  G.  M.  A.    New  dictionary  of  the  Italian  and  English  languages.    Lon 

don,  Whittaker  and  co.,  1911.    New  York,  Stechert.    2  v.    $6. 

DICTIONARIES. 

688.  Cardin,  TTliase.    New  vocabulary  containing  all  ordinary  words  with  their 

figured    pronunciation.    English-Italian.    Paris,    Gamier    brothers    [190-?] 
401  p.    ISJ"".    (Vocabularies  Gamier)  11—17401 

689. Nuovo  vocabolario  contenante  tutte  le  parole  usuali  colla  lore  pro- 
nuncia figurata.  Italiano-inglese.  Parigi,  Fratelli  Gamier  [190-?]  344  p. 
13y».    [Vocabulaires  Gamier]  11—17402 

680.  Ed^en,  August  Hjalmar,  Bieo,  G.,  and  Oexig,  J.  L.  An  Italian  and  English 
dictionary,  with  pronunciation  and  brief  etymologies.  New  York,  H.  Holt 
and  company,  1902.    ix,  576,  452  p.    22«».  2—23749/5 

691.  Enenkel,  A.    A  new  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  languages.     Italian- 

English  &  English  Italian.    New  York,  Jenkins,  1912.    $1.50. 

692.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  Italian  and  English  languages,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  J.  McLaughlin.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1913.  1  v.  English- 
Italian,  520  p.;  Italian-English,  553  p. 

Contains  the  whole  vocabulary  in  general  use,  with  copious  selections  of  scientific,  technical,  and 
oonunerdal  terms  and  others  lately  brought  into  use. 

693.  and  McLaughlin,  .  Italian-English  and  English-Italian  dic- 
tionary.   New  York,  Jenkins.    $1.50. 

6IK.  FeUer,  F.  E.  English-Italian  and  Italian-English  pocket  dictionary.  New 
York,  Brentano,  Stechert.    2  v.    each,  50  cents. 
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695.  Handy  Italian-Eiigluh  and  Engliah-Italian  dictionaiy;  compiled  from  the  best 

authorities  of  both  lang;uages.  New  York,  Hinds,  Noble,  and  Eldredge,  1912. 
vi,  226+199  p.    16".    (Handy  dictionaries  of  modem  languages) 

696.  HaU'a  Italian-Engliah  and  English-Italian  dictionary.    Philadelphia,  McKay. 

25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

697.  Hoare,  Alfred.    An  Italian  dictionary.    Cambridge  [Eng.]  The  University 

press,  1915.    xvi,  663,  cxxxv,  [1]  p.    29  x  22J«".  15—13012 

ItsUan-Eni^lMi. 

"A  ooooiN  EngUsh-ItaltaB  rooftlmlary:''  oddet  fi. 

*'Llflt  of  some  ItaUan  dictlooarSee;"  "Ust  of  plkilologinl  booki  tiwtiiif;  oC  or  bewiig;  upon 
Itali&ii  etymology:"  p.  zilL 

698.  James,  WiUiam,  and  Oraaai,  Gius.    Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian 

languages  for  general  use,  with  the  Italian  pronunciation  and  the  accentuation 
of  every  word  in  both  languages,  and  the  terms  of  science  and  art  ...  Ac; 
comp.  from  the  best  and  most  recent  English  and  Italian  dictionaries.     12th 
stereotype  ed.    Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz,  1899.     2  v.  in  1.     17^^*. 
CoNTiNTS.— pt  1.  Itellm  and  EnKil8h.-*pt  2.  English  and  Italian. 

12—34764 

699.  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  languages.    New  York,  Mac- 

millan;  Stokes,    hf.  leather.    $1.50. 

700.  JIUichke,  B.    English-Italian  conversation  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert. 

75  cents. 

701.  Lan^ah,  D.    English-Italian  dictionary.    St.  Louis,  Langah,  1910.    paper,  25 

cents. 

702.  Lilliput  Italian-English,    English-Italian   dictionary.    New  York,  Brentano, 

1912.    2  V.    each,  30  cents. 

703.  Lisanti,    Gaetano    F.    Disionario    modemo    italiano-inglese.    New    York, 

SocietJl  libraria  italiana,  1916.    2  v.  in  1.    18«.    $1.50.  17—9718 

704.  Lyale,  Andrea  Be  Boever.    Nuovo  dizionario  modemo  razionale- 

pratico  italiano-inglese.  Anichito  di  un  gran  numero  di  frasi  tipiche ;  proverbi; 
modi  di  dire ;  citazione  di  grand  scrittori;  nomi  di  citt&.  Torino,  Sella  &  Guala, 
1913-15.    2  V.     12». 

705.  Mebdy  B«nedetto,  comp.    New  Italian-English  and  English-Italian  diction- 

ary, containing  the  commercial  scientific,  technical,  military  and  nautical 
terms.    London,  Hirschfeld  bros.,  1900.    2-607  p.    12*". 

706.  Millhouae,  J.    English-Italian  and  Italian-English  dictionary.    Philadelphia, 

P.  Reilly.    net,  $4. 

707.  MUlhouse,  John,  and  Bracciforti,  Ferdinando.    New  English  and  Italian 

pronouncing  and  explanatory  dictionary,  with  many  new  additions.  8th  ed. 
Milan,  F.  BracciforU,  1910.    2  v.    8". 

708.  Nutt'a  conversation  dictionary  in  English-Italian.    New  York,  Lemcke.    75 

cents. 

709.  OjQOnger,  H.    Italian-German-English-French  technological  pocket  dictionary. 

New  York,  Stechert,  1902.    $1.10. 

710.  Padovani,  P.    Laird  and  Lee's  standard  vest-pocket  English-Italian,  Italian- 

English  dictionary.    Chicago,  Laird,  1909.    50  cents;  leather,  75  cents. 

711.  Settembrini)  Baffaele,  comp.    A  nautical  and  technical  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

lish and  Italian  languages.  Dizionario  tecnico  marinaresco  ingiese  italiano  e 
italiano  ingiese.    Napoli,  A.  Morano,  1879.    425,  [2]  p.    ig*'".  13--6382 

712.  Stokes,  E.,  comp.    Italian  and  English  pocket  dictionary.    New  York,  Nelson. 

75  cents;  leather,  $1;  $1.25. 
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713.  Wessely,  Ignaz  Emanuel.    A  new  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and 

Jtalian   languages.    Nuovo  dizionario  portatile  inglese-italiano  &   italiano- 

inglese.    14th  ed.    Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz,  1891.    2  v.  in  1.    16*.    (Tauch- 

nitz.    New  pocket  dictionariea)    75  cents. 
New  York,  Stechert. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

714.  Biagi,  Guido.    Best  Italian  reading.    Supplement  to  " Ri vista  dellebiblioteche 

e  degliarchivi/'  January,  1907;  May-June,  1908. 
Reference  books,  3  p.    Children's  books,  K  p. 

715.  Bollettino  delle  biblioteche  popolari  .  .  .  anno  1-4;  nov.  1907-dlc.  1910.    Mi- 

lano,  Federazione  italiana  delle  biblioteche  popolari  [etc.  |  1907-10.    4  v.  in  2. 

244«».  15—16387 

Nov.  Ifl07-Mar.  1909,  monthly  except  Aug. -Sept.;  Apr.  1909-Deo.  1910,  semimonthly  (monthly 
Aug.-Sept.) 

Organ  of  the  Federadone  italiana  delle  biblioteehe  popolari. 

Ettore  Fabietti,  editor. 

Superseded  by  La  Goltura  popolare. 

716.  Boston,  Mass.    Public  library.    Works  of  fiction  in  Italian.    1901.    25  p. 

717.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Publiclibrary.    Books  for  Italians  in  America.    1914.    7  p. 

Industrial  conditions.    Bibliography  of  general  works  on  women's  labor,  references  on  hoars  of 
labor  and  on  wages.    Jn  Report  of  the  Consumers'  league  of  the  City  of  New  York ,  1913.    p.  46-52. 

718.  Carr,  John  Foster.     Immigrant  and  library;  Italian  helps  with  lists  of  selected 

books.    New  York,  Immigrant  publication  society,  1914.    35  cents. 

Useful  not  only  for  librarians,  but  for  those  social  workers  and  others  who  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  Italian  language  and  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Italian  people. 

719.  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Publiclibrary.    Catalogo dei  libri italiani.    1906.    23  p. 

720.  Domenica,    A.    di.    Italian    helper    for    Christian    workers.    Philadelphia, 

American  Baptist,  1913.    50  cents. 

721.  Fabietti,  Ettore.    Saggio  di  catalogo  modello  per  una  biblioteca  popolare  di 

centro  urbano  e  per  una  bibliotechina  di  piccolo  centro  rurale.    Milano,  Con- 

Borzio  delle  biblioteche  popolari  (Riparto  provincia)  1908.    76  p.    17°'°.    (In 

their  Manuale  per  le  biblioteche  popolari,  con  aggiunto  un  Saggio  di  catalogo 

modello.    Milano,  1908)  11—16838 

At  head  of  title:  E.  Fabietti  e  A.  Looatelli. 

722.  Saggio  di  catalogo  ragionato  (scelta  di  libri  e  guida  alle  letture)    Milano, 

Federazione  italiana  delle  biblioteche  popolari;  [etc.,  etc.,  1913|    191  pt    16}°". 

15—16377 

723.  Fumagalli,  O.    Cento  migliori  libri  italiani.    1908.    16  p. 

724. Italian  books.    Chicago,  American  library  association,  1910. 

725.  Hoepli,  XJlrico.    Libri  italiani  di  letteratura,  sclenza  ed  arte.    Milan.    491  p. 

726.  Migliori  libri  italiani  consigliati  da  cento  illustri  contemporanei.    1892. 

434  p.     75  cents. 

727.  Scelta  delle  migliori  opere  della  letteratura  italiana  modema.    1911. 

283  p. 

728.  Italian  books.    New  York,  Italian  book  co.,  520  Broadway,  1912.    92  p. 

729.  New  .York  (City)    Public  library.    Catalogo  dei  libri  italiani  che  trovansi 

presBO  il  Dipartimento  di  circolazione.     1912. 

730. Italian  book  list.    (In  preparation) 

731.  Providence,  B.  I.    Public  library.    List  of  Italian  books.    1911. 

732.  Sodeta  nazionale  Dante  Alighieri,  New  York. 

This  society  fwier>  educational  movements  o%  Italians  throughout  America. 

733.  Waller,  £.    English-Italian  phrase  book  for  social  workers.    Morrintown,  N.  J., 

Edith  Waller,  1916.    paper,  75  centt).    Supplement,  paper,  25  centd. 
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JAPANESE. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

734.  Easy  conversations  in  English  and  Japanese;  for  those  who  learn  the  English  lan- 

guage.    2d  ed.    Tokyo,  printed  by  Matsmoto,  1873.     353  p. 

735.  Inouye,  S.,  and  Hayashi,  T.    Modern  conversations  in  English  and  Japanese; 

for  those  who  are  beginning  to  learn  the  English  and  Japanese  languages  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.     Gth  ed.    Tokyo,  Z.  P.  Maruya  and  co.,  1888.     309  p. 

736.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Filiceta  (Brophy)    A  key  to  English.    2d  ed.    San  Francisco 

[<»1908)    ii-xvi,  [3],  336  p.    illus.     15J«.  8--6087  Revised 

English  and  Japanese. 
For  the  Japanese. 

DICTIONiUUES. 

737.  Calthrop,  Everard  Ferguson,  and  others.    A  dictionary  of  military  terms. 

English-Japanese-^apanese-English;  together  with  a  list  of  1,200  Chinese  char- 
acters. Tokyo  and  Osaka,  The  Maruzen-Kabushtki-Kaisha  (Z.  P.  Maruya 
&  CO.,  ltd.)  1917.    269  p.     17«». 

The  writer  was  assisted  by  Captains  T.  Olnibo,  M.  Takashima,  Lieut,  T.  bobe,  and  Mr.  T. 
Imada. 

738.  Inouye,  Jukichi.    Japanese-English  dictionary.    Tokyo,  1909.     16  p.    16*. 

War  7—134 

739.  Satow,  Sir  Ernest  Mason,  and  Masakata,  lahibashi,  comps.    An  English- 

Japanese  dictionary  of  the  spoken  language.  3d  ed.  Rev.  and  enl.  by  £.  M. 
Hobart-Hampden  and  Harold  G.  Parlett  .  .  .  Yokohama  [etc.]  Kelly  &  Walsh, 
ltd.,  1904.    viii,  1003.    20«'".  .    5—16236 

740.  Shimada,  Y.    A  dictionary  of  the  English  language;  the  words  and  definitions 

being  followed  by  their  Japanese  equivalents.  To  which  is  added  a  copious 
appendix.  Rev.  by  S.  Chinda  .  .  .  Illus.  by  above  1,500  engravings.  19th 
ed.  Rev.  and  enl.  Tokyo,  Pub.  by  the  Eyoyekishosha,  meiji  xzzvn  (1904) 
vii,  1310  p.    illus.,  col.  pi.    27«*.  fr— 21669 

*'May  be  considered  a  translation"  of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary. 

741.  Strong,  George  Veazey.    A  Japanese-English  dictionary  for  military  trans- 

lators.   Yokohama  [etc.]  Kelly  and  Walsh,  ltd.  [19111    541  p.    23«».    11—32322 

742.  Takano,  I.,  Yamazaki,  Y.,  aruf  Takano,  F.    A  new  Japanese-English  diction- 

ai^.  With  appendix.  New  ed.  Tokyo,  M.  Okura  Ipref.  1907 J  649,  [3],  16  p. 
16i«.  9—22305 

743.  Wadagaki,  Kenzo.    A  new  Japanese-English  dictionary  based  on  the  current 

Japanese  literature.    New  ed.    Tokyo,  Y.  Okura,  1902.    949,  [3]  p.     12J«». 
The  Japanese  printed  in  both  Roman  and  Japanese  characters. 

11—4064 

744.  Webster,  [Noali]    Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 

translated  into  Japanese  by  a  committee  and  ed.  by  F.  Warrington  Eastlake, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Ichiro  Tanahashi,  Bungakushi.  48.  ed.  Rev.  and  extended  by 
Fumio  Nanjo  .  .  .  Illustrated  by  above  1,200  engravings  on  wood.  Tokyo 
[Printed  by  Kikwansha,  1905?]    [v>-vi,  2,  [2],  1838  p.    illus.,  3  pi.     18i<^». 

6—2297 

KOREAN. 

745.  Underwood,  Horace  Grant,  Hulbert,  Homer  B.,  and  Gale,  James  S.    A 

concise  dictionary  of  the  Korean  language  in  two  parts,  Korean-English  and 

English-Korean.     Yokohama,    Shanghai,    Hongkong,    Singapore;    Kelly   and 

Walsh,  ltd. ;  London,  Trubner;  New  York,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  co.,  1890. 
Korean-English,  196  p. 
English-Korean,  293  p. 
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LETTISH. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

746.  Sanders,  Frederick.    Praktiska  anglu  walodas  mahziba  preeksch  paschmah- 

zibas  latweescheem  sastahdita  pehz  wisjaunakilis  metodea  no  skolotaja  F. 
Sandera  .  .  .  [Methuen,  Mase.,  The  Methuen  press]  1909.  240  p.  23i'">. 
11.50.  9—26412 

747.  Sieberg,  Jacob.    Angtu  walodas  mahziba.    Pa$chmahzi$chanai  weegli  itapro- 

tami  un  prakti^ki  sastahdita  lihds  ar  wahrdnizu  latweeichu  na  anglu  walod&s 
no  J.  Siebeiig'a.  Jelgaw&,  Drukata  un  dabujama  pee  J.  F.  Steffenhagen  un 
dehla,  1895.    232  p.    17J^"».  oa  11—5157  Uniev'd 

LIBERIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

748.  Stevens,  Julius  C.    Stevens'  national  reader.    New  national  fourth  reader. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  Government  printing  office,  1903.    vii,  [3J-161  p.    19i°"*. 
Edited  by  T.  W.  Hayncs. 
Introduction  signed:  Edwin  J.  Barclay. 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia:  p.  137-148. 

14—21018 

LITHUANIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

749.  LanUs,  J.    Guide  for  Lithuanians  to  learn  the  English  language  in  a  short  tune. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.    paper,  25  cents. 

750. How  to  write  letters  in  English  and  Lithuanian  languages;  a  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  guide  to  correspondence.  Showing  the  structure,  composi- 
tion, formalities,  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters,  notes,  and  cards. 
Kaip  raSyti  laiskus  lietuvidkoje  ir  angliSkoje  kalbose  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  Spauda 
'*Lietuvos,*'1911.    293  p.    20«».    75  cents.  11—10964 

751. Lithuanian  self-instructor.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.    paper,  50  cents. 

752. Manual  for  Lithuanians  to  learn  the  English  language  according  to  Ol- 
lendorff, Harvey,  Maxwell,  and  others.  Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.  paper, 
$1.25. 

758. Bankvedifl  angli&os  kalboe,  piaktijkas  budas  ifaimokinimui  angli^koe 

kalboe  pa£iam  per  save  be  pa^elboe  mokytojaus.  Pagal  011endoif%,  Harvey 
/Maxwell  ir  kitus  surafie  J.  Laukds.  4.  pataisytas  spaudimas.  Chicago,  111., 
Turtu  ir  spauda  ' 'lietuvos,"  1912.    310  p.    21J«.  17—6177 

754.  TananeTiSiay    S.   P.    Vienatinis   save   ruMee   LietuviJikai-AngliSkos   kalbos; 

rankvedis  bei  iodynelis  LietuviSkai-Anglidkas,  su  fonetiSku  idtarimu  ir  kaip 
tapti  Jungtiniu  Amerikos  Yalstybiu  pilie6iu.  Sutaise  S.  P.  Tananevidia. 
2d  ed.    Chicago,  Spauda  irlefiomis  ''Kataliko,"  1912.    236,  iv  p.    8*. 

DICTIONARIES. 

755.  I<aUs,  Antbony.    Dictionary  of  the  Lithuanian  and  English  languages.     3rd  ed 

Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915.    hf.  morocco,  16. 

756.  lietuvi  kos  ir  anglidkos  kalbyi  Sodynas.  2.,  maium^  taisytas  ir  papildytas, 
spaudimas.  Chicago,  HI.,  Turtu  ir  spaud  '^Lietuvos,"  1905,  2  pts.  in 
1 V.    23«".  6—6927 

CDsnHTS^l .  dalls.  Lietuyiikai-anglilka.— 2.  daUs.  AngliSkai-iletuviika. 
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757.  Nauja  skaitymui  knyga  Lietuviikoms  Mokslain^iDs  Amerikoje.    Dalis.    Chi- 

cago, Spauda  ir  leSos  ' 'Kataliko,"  1908.    1  v.    illus.    2  ed.    8». 

758.  Saurusaitifl,    Peter,    comp.    An   abridged    dictionary   of    the    Lithuanian- 

English  langues  (sic)  Waterbury,  Conn.,  P.  Sauruaaitis,  36  James  st.,  1900. 
440  p.    24«. 

759. An  abridged  dictionary  of  the  English-Lithuanian  languages.    Su- 

trumpytas  angliszkai-lietuviszkas  zodynelis.  Waterburyje,  Conn.,  Sudetas  ir 
iszduotas  kiinigo  P.  Saurusaiczio,  1899.    zii,  188  (t.  e.  190)  p.     15}  x  12«". 

0—184  Revised 
AIDS  TO  LIBRARUNS. 

760.  Grand  Bapids,  ICieh.    Public  library.    Lithuanian  book  .    Bulletin,  April, 

1911.    2  p. 

761.  Hartford,  Conn.    Public  library.    Lithuanian  books.    Bulletins. 

MALAY, 

762.  SheUabear,   W,  O.    A  Malay-English  vocabulary;  containing  6,500  Malay 

words  or  phrases  with  their  English  equivalents,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
household,  nautical,  and  medical  terms,  etc.  Singapore,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  mission  press,  1902.     140  p. 

763.  Swettenham,  Frank  A.    Vocabulary  of  the  English  and  Malay  languages; 

with  notes.    Shanghai,   Hongkong,   Singapore,   and  Yokohama;   Kelly  and 

Walsh,  limited,  1909. 
Vol.  I.  English-lialay,  245  p. 
Vol  n.  Malay-English,  170  p. 

PERSIAN. 

764.  Faasl-i-ali,  Maulawi.    A  dictionary  of  the  Persian  and  English  languages,  de- 

signed for  the  use  of  military  and  civil  officers  and  schools.  Bombay,  Educa- 
tion society's  press,  Byculla,  1885.    668  p. 

765.  Khurasani,  M.   S.    The  modem  Persian  idioms  and    proverbs,    containing 

(1)  the  idioms,  (2)  the  proverbs,  (3)  the  lives  of  Firdosi,  Saadi,  Hafiz,  and 

Kaaui.     Byculla,  Education  society's  press,  1892.    56  p.     Rs.  1-. 
EngliBb  renderings  of  these  proverbs  are  iuxtaposed. 

766.  Palmer,  Edward  Henry.    A  concise  dictionary  of  the  Persian  language.    Lon- 

don, Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrQbner  and  co.,  1902.     726  p. 

POLISH- 
TEXTBOOKS. 

767.  Balttta,  Joseph  F.    Practical  handbook  of  the  Polish  language,  containing  the 

alphabet,  pronunciation,  fluency  exercises,  rules  of  grammar,  various  conver- 
sations, and  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  words  in  daily  use.     New  York, 
Polish  book  importing  co.,  inc.,  1915.     vii,  288  p.     12^. 
Author's  name  at  head  of  title. 

768.  Berger,  Hugo.  Latwa  metoda  gruntown^o  nauczenia  siQ  w  krdtkim  czasie 

JQzyka  angielsldego  z  pomoc^  lub  bez  pomocy  nauczyciela  (z  wymow:^  w  JQzyku 

polskim  przy  kaidem  dowie:  z  kluczem.     Warszawa,  Gebethner  i  Woli7,  1912. 

7th  ed.    iii,  7-510,  Iv,  105  p.     12°. 
Key  attached  to  the  back  cover. 

769.  Dyniewicz,  Edwin  M.    Keussnera  samouczek  polsko-angielski  z   opisaniem 

kaitdego  wyrazu,  jak  sIq  wymawia  i  pisze.  Najlatwiejsza  metoda  naurzenia 
fiiQ  po  angielsku  w  bardzo  kr6tkim  czasie.  Przerobil  dka  Polak6w  w  Ameryce 
E.  M.  Dyniewicz.    Chicago,  111.,  W.  Dyniewicz  L1910J     150  p.    8». 
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770.  FoiBter  and  IX/ltcomb.    New  guide  to  modem  conversation  in  Poliah  and  Eng- 

lish; or^  Dialogues  on  ordinary  and  familiar  subjects  for  the  use'of  travellers  and 
students  of  either  nation.  Berlin,  Neufeld  and  Henius,  19 — ?  v,  246  p. 
new  ed.     nar.  24^.    50  cents. 

771.  Hoppe,  Joseph  Anthony.    A  modem  English-Polish  speller.     Chicago,  Key- 

stone book  company  [«1914-15]    2  v.    19«".  14—14423  Revised 

772.  Slasprowioa,  E.,  and  Cornet^  J.    Manual  of  English  and  Polish  converaation. 

New  York,  Stechert.    II. 

773.  ZiiiBSozki,  Walenty  J6zef,  comp.    Najlatwiejszy,  najlepszy  i  najnowszy  sa 

mouczek  dla  Polak6w  w  Ameryce.  Kompletna  nauka JQzyka angielskiego  zawarta 
w  kilkunastu  lekcjach  .  .  .    [Chicago?  «1910]    192  p.    port.    20«».      1.50. 

1  —13847 

774. Zwi^zla  gramatyka  i  latwy  podrQcznik  do  nauczenia  sIq  JQzyka  angiel- 
skiego w  trzech  mie6i%cach.    Chicago,  V.  J.  Lussczki,  *1909.    96  p.    19i<'*. 

9—28725 

775.  MaryaiiBki,  Modest.    Przewodnik  polsko-angiebki  i  slownik  polsko-angielski 

dla  wychodfc6w  polskich  i  przybyBz6w  dp  Stan6w  Zjednoczonych  Ameryki 
P(Mnocnej  i  Kanady  .  .  .    Chicago,  111.,  M.  Maryaliski,  1905.    259  p.    24J°". 

6-^179 

776.  Nawrocki,  B.  J.    Najnowsza  metoda  do  nauczenia  sIq  najtatwiejszym  sposobem 

}^yk6w:  angielskiego,  francuskiego,  i  niemieckiego.  Warszawa,  P.  Laskauer 
i  W.  Babicki,  1901.     112,  16  p.    8*. 

777.  Paxyski,  Antoni  A.    Egii|&ka  polsko-angielska.    Nauka  wymowy  angielskiej. 

Toledo,  0.,  A.  A.  Paryski,  1900.    42  p.    18i«".    {On  eover:  Biblioteka  polska) 

0—1047  Revised 

778.  Piwar,   S.  W.    Praktyczna  metoda  JQzyka  angielskiego;  z  pomoc^  lub  bez 

pomocy  nauczyciela;  gramatyka,  (^wiczenia,  rozm6wki.  Lw6w,  Bernard 
Pdoniecki,  19— ?    388  p.     12*. 

779.  Poirednik  Polsko-Angielski.    Method  for  Polandeis  to  learn  English.    Milwau- 

kee, Caspar,  1912.    boards,  50  cents. 

780.  Beoasner,  Plato  von.    Reussnera  samouczek  polsko-angielski  z  opisaniem  kai 

d  go  wyrazu,  jak  si  ?  wymawia  i  pisze.  Naj}atwiej>za  metoda  nau  zenia  Iq  p. 
iBgiesku  w  bardzo  krdtkim  czasie.  Przerobil  dli  Polak6w  w  Ameryce, 
Edwin  M.  Dyniewicz.    Chicago,  111.,  W.  Dyniewicz  [n910]    160  p.    25«". 

10—15843 

781.  Skaryazewski,  Thomas  C.    Najnowszy  inajpraktyczniejsz   listownik  polsko — 

amerykalbki  .  .  .  The  latest  and  most  complete  Polish  and  American  letter 
writer;  being  a  very  useful  guide  to  correspondence  between  the  Polish  and 
En  liflh  speaking  people  on  all  subjects  of  every-day  life.  Chicago,  III.,  New 
York,  Polish  American  publishing  company  [«1916]    269  p.     18«".    II. 

16—14037 

782.  Wor2sall6w,  Brad.    Najnowszy  samouczek  polsko-angielski  .  .  .  dla  nauki 

JQzyka  angielskiego  bez  nauczyciela  opracowany  i  ulotony  specyalnie  dla 
Polak6w  w  Ameryce.  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Braci  WorzaH6w,  1913.  320  p. 
19«"».    $1.50.  1  —5310  Revised 

783.  Zaozkowski,  T.  8.    Polish  self-taught.    !E(filtimore,  Ottenheimer,.  1911.    2S 

cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

784.  Bart's  Polish-English  and  English-Polish  dictionary.    N  w  York.  Burt.    11.25. 

785.  ChodSko,    Aleksander    Borejko.    Dokladny    siownik    polsko-angielski    [i 

angielsko-polski)    3d  ed.    Berlin,  Neufeld  &  Henius,  19 — 7    2  v.  in  1.    8*. 
A  complete  dictionary,  English  and  PoUah.    t.  1.  Polisli-EngUsh:  t.  2.  English-PoUsh. 
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786.  GhodSko  Aleksander  Borejko.    Poliflh  and  English  dictionary.    N  w  York, 

Lemcke.'   hf.  leather,  $6.    New  York,  Stechert.    hf.  cloth,  $3.75;  hf.  mororco, 
$4.r0. 

787.  Czamomski,  F.    Handy  Folish-Engliah  and  Engliflh-Poluh  dictionary.    Phila- 

delphia, McKay,  1916.    75  cents. 

788.  Hacker  (Oskar)    S>'Bteinatical  vocabulary,  English >Poliah,  according  to  the 

German  text  of  0.  Hecker;  trans,  into  English  by  Prof.  Dr.  Hamann,  and  into 
Po'ish  by  Dr.  Ludomil  German.     Berlin,  B.  Bher  [n907l    312  p.     16». 

789.  Kasprowioz,  E.,  and  Comet,  J.    Rozmowy  w  polskim  i  angielskim  JQzyku 

Leipzig,  0.  Ho'tze's  nachfolger,  1912.    4th  ed.    viii,  425  p.    16''.    (Holtze'a 
gespr&chbUcher) 

790.  Kierat,  W.,  and  CaUier,  O.    Pocket-dictionary  of  the  English  and  Polish  lan- 

guages.   New  York,  Stechert    $2.    2  v.  each,  II. 

791. Pocket  dictionary  of  the  Polish  and  English  languages.    Milwaukee, 

Caspar,  1913.     32*».    2  pts.  in  1  vol.     825  p.    cloth,.  1.25. 
Leipzig,  O.  Haltz. 

792.  Langah-,  David.    English-Polish  dictionary.    St.  Louis,  Langah,  191  .    paper 

25  cents. 

793.  Lttbofl,  8.  J.    Hill's  vest-pocket  Polish-English  and  English-Polish  dictionary. 

Philadelphia,  McKay,  1916.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

794.  MaiyaiiBki,  Modest  V.    Przewodnik  polsko-angielski:  riownik  polsko-angiel- 

ski.    2d  ed.    Warszawa,  Gebethner,  Wolff,  1907.    259  p.    8». 

795.  Szumkowaki,  L.    Polish-English  and  English-Polish  vest-pocket  dictionary. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar,    leather,  75  cents. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

796.  Bimanaki,  F.    Polish  for  use  in  the  cUnic.    Chicago,  Bimanski,  1916.    paper, 

5  cents. 

797.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Polish  library.    Polish  books. 

The  Polish  library,  organized  about  1894  b j  Polish  people  in  Boflalo,  is  the  largest  PoUsh  library 
in  America.  It  consists  of  15,000  books,  bought  by  monthly  fees  of  10  cents.  There  are  now  over 
250  members.  The  library  has  direct  connection  with  the  PoUsh  libraries  and  publishers  in  War- 
saw, Posen,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg.  It  reoeives  over  40  PoUsh  publications  of  America  and  Europe. 
The  librarian  is  Frank  Lukasiewicz. 

798.  Detroit,  lUeh.    Public  library.    Eatalog  dziel  polskich.    1907.    122  p. 

799.  Harrasowitz,  Otto.    Polish  lists.    Leipsic. 

Gives  titles  in  English. 

800.  Katialog  biblioteki.    Chicago,  Polish  national  alliance,  1406  W.  Division  st. 

5,000  titles  in  Polish;  2,000  titles  in  Lithuanian. 

801.  Kttdlicka,  J.,  comp.    Selected  list  of  Polish  books.    Chicago,  Americin  library 

association,  1913.    paper,  25  cents. 

802.  New  York  (City)    Public  library.    Polish  book  list.     1910.    8  p. 
803. Spis  polskich  Ksi^iek.    Polish  book  list.    1915.    paper. 

804.  Poradnik  dla  czytaj^cych  ksi^ki.    New  York,  Polish  book  importing  co.,  83 

Second  ave.,  1909.    144  p. 

805.  Wlsoonain.    Free  library  commission.    Polish  group  of  traveling  libraries. 

PORTUGUESE. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

806.  Cortina,  Raphael  Diez  de  la.    English  in  English,  com  chave  em  portuguez. 

1.  ed.    New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  company,  1912.    220  (i.  «.  379)  p.    19«". 
(Methodo  Cortina,  no.  6)    $1.50.  12—7955 
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807 .  [Escobar,  Jofto  Francisco]    0  inglez  sem  mestre ,  dedicad o  &  colonia  portugueza 

no8  Estadoe  Unidoe  da  America  pela  redacg&o  do  Correio  portuguez.  2.  ed. 
New  Bedford,  Mase.,  Livraria  portugueza,  1908.    264  p.    21i«*.  14—10953 

808.  Ihteznational  college  of  languages.    Methodo  racional  de  Roeenthal  para  o 

ensinamento  e  o  eatudo  pratico  doe  idiomas.    A  lingua  ingleza  .  .  .    Nova 

York  [etc.]  The  Intemational  college  of  languages  [°1914]    10  pt.    18^°*. 
In  slide  case. 

14—7105 

809.  Toledani,  A.    English  and  Portuguese  dialogues.    Milwaukee,  Caspar.    270  p. 

16*.    cloth,  45  cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

810.  Elwes,  A.    Portuguese-English  and  English-Portuguese  dictionary.    5th  ed. 

New  York,  Van  Nostrand.    imp.,  $2. 

811.  Halse,  Edward.    A  dictionary  of  Spanish,  Spanish-American,  Portuguese,  and 

Portuguese-American  mining,  metallurgical,  and  allied  terms.  2d.  ed.  con- 
taining an  English-Spanish-Portuguese  supplement.  London,  C.  Griflm  <& 
company  limited,  1914.  xiii,  438,  [1]  p.  illus.  20*'".  {Lettered  on  cover: 
GiifBn's  mining  series)  14 — 14881 

812.  Mesquita,  B.  de.    New  vocabulary  containing  all  usual  words  with  figured 

pronunciation.  English-Portuguese.  Paris  [etc.]  H.  Gamier  [190-7]  317  p. 
13J*".  (On  cover:  Vocabulaires  Gamier)  Also  Philadelphia,  Davi '  McKay, 
1914.  11—17405 

813.  Novo  vocabulario  contendo  todas  as  palabras  usuaes  com  a  pronuncia 

figurada.  Portuguez-inglez.  Paris  [etc.]  H.  Gamier  [190-?]  263  p.  13i«». 
(On  cover:  Vocabulaires  Gamier)  11 — 17406 

814.  Michaelis,  Henriette.    A  new  dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  lan- 

guages, based  on  a  manuscript  of  Julius  Comet.    2  v.    London,  1893. 
Title  also  in  Portuguese. 

81'. A  new  dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  languages.    3.  ed. 

Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1908.    2  v.    8«. 

816.  Vieyra,  Traxuitagana.    A  pocket  dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English 

languages.    New  York,  Lemcke.    2  v.    hf.  leather,  $2.50. 
817. New  York,  Stechert.    2  v.    $2. 

818.  Weesely,  I.  £.    Portuguese-English  and  English-Portuguese  dictionary.    New 

York,  Brentano.    II. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARUNS. 

819.  Catalogue  of  Portuguese  books.    Lisbon,  Livraria  Ferreira,  132-138  Rua  do  Ouro. 

10  p. 

820.  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Public  library.    Portuguese  books.    1903.    p.  39-48. 

ROUMANIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

821.  Axelrad,  FhiUp.    How  to  learn  the  English  language;   grammar,  translator, 

and  dictionary,  English-Roumanian  and  Roumanian -English.  1st  ed.  New 
York,  Biblioteca  romto&  [«1914]    472  p.    16«».    $1.  14—2503 

822. Roumanian-American  letter-writer.    New  York,  P.  Axelrad,  72  Green- 
wich St.,  1915.    paper,  75  cents. 

For  sAle  by  Caspar,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
823.  JanoTid,    SamueL    Epistolar   englez-roman   tntocmit.    English-Roumanian 
letter  writer.    New  York,  Biblioteca  romana,  1915.    224  p.    15»"*.    75  cents. 

15—20150 
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824.  T&lmaciu   pronun(&tor  si  dictionar  englez-romftn  ^  romftn-englez.    English- 

Roumanian  and  Roumanian-English  translator,  self-pronouncer,  and  dictionary. 
New  York,  Biblioleca  rom&n&  [•1914]    222  p.    15«.    50  cents.  14—3194 

DICTIONARIES. 

825.  Axelrad,    Philip.    English-Roumanian    and    Roumanian-English    translator, 

self-pronouncer,  and  dictionary.    New  York,  P.  Axelrad,  72  Greenwich  st., 

1914.    220  p.     12°.    50  cents. 
For  sale  by  ('aspar.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

826.  Halaceanu,  Virgil  E.    The  great  dictionary  of  the  Roumanian  and  English 

language?.    Jassy,  Iliescu,  191-?    8°. 

827.  Lolliot,  Henry  L.    Dicfionar  englez-romftn.    Oper&  tip&rit&  cu  cheltuiala 

Btatului.    Bucuresci,  Impr.  statului  [190-?]    2  v.    20^^.  4—37085 

Vol.  2:  Tipografla  Qutenberg,  J.  Gfibl. 

828.  Valsamachi,  Calligari.    English  and  Roumanian  dictionary.    Dic^ionarenglez- 

rom&n     .  .    Bucure§ti,  L.  Alcalay  [190-?]    xxx,  521  p.    14i«<*.    (Biblioteca 
pentru  to^I  no.  204-215)  11-^2686 

RUSSIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

829.  Academy   of    foreign    laz&guages.    AKa^eMifl    MBocrpaHBfincb   ji3hkob%. 

AnrjiiftcKift  sainvb]  no^rb  pe^aKi^ieil  ^ueHa  KopojieBCKott  aKa^eMiH  HayKi 
^OHa  ToMcoHa.    St.  Petersburg,  *  'Blago  *  [19—?]    10  parts  in  1  v.    8°. 

830.  Ahiintchin.    New  Russian-American  interpreter.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1915. 

boards,  60  cents. 

831.  Comet,  Julius.    A  manual  of  Russian  and  English  conversation  (Rukovodstvo 

dlya  rufiskavo  i  angliiskavo  razgovora)    6th  ed.    Leipzig,  Uoltz,  1910.    $1. 

832.  Dwig,  L.    GaMoyHHTeJib  anrjiiftcKaro  paaroBopBaro  JSSHKa  Hofl^  p^^i^Kipeft 

B.  B.  BuTHepa.    Ob  pRcyHKaMH.    St.  Peterabuig,  V.  V.  Bitner,  1909.     v,  5-132 

[CaMOVMIlTeJIH     HZtAKOVb.        OpaHqyecsilk     H3BtK*b.         ABrjiiftCRlft     HdMVh 

BuuycKT*  I-III]     [Hapo^Buft  yHBBepcHTeT%]  [Sup.  to:  '*B^bcTBHK'b3BaBia" 
no.  5-iOj 

833.  English  language.    Method.     In  BoKpyra*  Gs^Ta,  1916,  no.  14. 

834.  Grant,  A.  C.    English-Russian  conversation.     G(5opHRK*b  pasFOBopHbncb  ^paa^i* 

ABFjiificKO-PyceKaro  HauKa.     Kharbin,  Skoblin  bros.,  1907.     224  p.    8®. 

835.  Hauff,  L.   Alb.    English   conversation  grammar  for  Ru8<)ians.     New  York, 

Stechert.    Key,  50  cents;  $1.10. 

836.  TLpBxmnecKBJi  rpaJCMaTHxa  aBrjiiJtcKaro  bsukb.  (English  conversation 

grammar  for  Russians)  .  .  .  C.-IIeTep6ypPb  [etc.]  lO.rpocc*,  1902.    viii,380p. 

2  facsim.    20«».  6—21050. 

At  head  of  title:  MeroAa  IVcneft-OTTO-3ayepa.     (Method  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer) 
Maps  on  end-papers. 

837.  Hauff-Malldel.    Conversation  grammar  for  Russians  to  learn  English.    Mil- 

waukee, Caspar.    $1.50;  key  for  same,  75  cents. 

838.  Kovrigfn,  A.  N.    y^e($BBK'b  aBrjiiftcxaro  KOMSiepMecKaro  jrauKa. 

St.  Petersburg,  A.  Benke,  1907.     2d  ed.     246  p.    8°. 
Textbook  ol  commercial  English. 

839.  Nurok,     P.     M.     IIpnRTBniecKaH   rpaMMaTHica   ii3HKa    cnb   xiiecroMaTieio  r 

cJiOBapeM'b.     Petrograd,  Trenke.  1915.     xx.  384  p.     8°. 

840.  yietfBHK*  aBFJiiftcKaro  HSUKa  cb  xpecTOMaTieio,    New  York,  iiebcew 

publishing  co.,  1908.     384  p.    8". 

Manual  of  the  English  language  for  Russiaiv. 
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841.  Offln,  GeorgCt.    HoB^ftiuee  p^'kobo^^otbo  /^ji  pyccKiix'b  HMMinpaRTovb,  AiiKh 

TKifie  B03MO3KBocTb  o(5'bHCHHTbCH  H  pesFOBapiiBaTb  HO  aHFjiiftcKH  (5e3i>  nepe- 
BOAHHKa,  ca>  npHJioxceBieHTt  rpaMMaTB^t<*KHXi>  uptnaupb  h  KitaTxaro  pyccxo. 
aRr^iftcicaro  cjioBapH.  CocraBHjrb  HUO-iopKCKift  HOTapiyci*  Feoprift  O^hb'b 
.  .  .     [Huo-IopKb,  Thb.  r.  0$$HBa,  *1915]    192,  [2]  p.     IS"".    40  cents. 

At  head  of  title:  Russian-English  handbook  by  G.  Oflin. 

15—4443 

842.  GaMoy^BTesj»  aBrjiiilcKaro  Bai<Ka.     Pjkobo/^ctbo  BavMHTbCH  (5e3  noMOiii^H  jmb- 

TejiH  npaBHjibHO  ^nraTb,  BHcaTb  h  roBopuTb  no  aurjiiitcKH,  c  o6o3Ba'>ieBieM 
aBrjiiitcKaiX)  npoHSHonieulB  pyccKHMB  6yRBaMB  c  uojihoU  rpaMMaTBRoft,  c 
pasroBopaMH,  c  xpecroMaTieft  h  c  pyccRO-aRrjiiftcKHM  h  aHrjiiftcKO-pyccXHM 
cJiOBapflMB.  Hsfl.  2.,  ^^onojsiieBBoe.  Hbio-IopK,  Fasera  "PyccKoe  cjiobo,*' 
1913.     192  p.     18}<'-.  13—20901 

843.  Seslavin,  I>.  N.     CaMoy^BTe.nb  aHroiiftcKaro  asbiKa  /^a  Bspocjiux'b  no  Mero^ 

Tycc3Ha  b  JIaH^eH^^eft;^Ta.  Tom-b  1-2.  St.  Peterebuiig,  M.  Ya.  Minkov,  1903. 
2  V.     8°. 

Tosfb  1.    Kypcb  odmift. 

ToMi»  2.    Kypcb  cne^iaJn>RlIj|. 

844.  Tchertkoff,  A.     HpaRTR^ecKift  y^e^RHKi)  asrjriftcKaro  H3biKa.     Christchurch, 

Svobodnoye    Slovo,  ICOl.    xx.  104  p.     12*'. 

845.  TouBsaint    and   LangenBcbeidt.     CaMoy^BTeji'b    aerjiificKaro    HSfiuca    ajih 

BspocJKuxrb  no  Mero;^  TyccdHa  h  JIaHreHuiefi;^Ta.    St.  Peterabuiig,  M.  Y. 

Minkov,  191-?    2  v.    8°. 

Self-instnictor  In  the  Bn^Hsh  language  lor  adults. 

846.  Fuchs,  P.     AsrjiiftcKift     caMoy^HTejib     (English    grammar)     nepeso/^    (fb 

B^Me]](Karo;  no  Meroj^  F.  F.  OjuieH^^op^.  Moskwa,  A.  S.  Panafidina,  19 1-. 
V.  p.    8«^. 

Inchides:  KuoTb  K'b  aHrjiiitcROMy  caMoyvBTejiK). 

DICTIONARIES. 

847.  Alexandrov,  A.,  pseud.    Complete  Russian  and  English  dictionary.    New 

York,  i«emcke.     New  York,  Stechert.    2  v.    hf.  morocco,  $12. 

848.  nojiBufi  pyccRO-aBrjiiftcKift   cjioBapb,  cocraBJieiiHbift  A.  AjieKcaM/(po- 

BHH'b.      PeXOMeH^OBaH'b  BO  BTOpOMl)  B3;^BiB  Y^eRblM'b   KOMHTOlTb  MhBBC- 

TepcTBa  Bapo/^Haro  npocB<]^ni,eBiH  vb  KSLHecrr.^  y^e6Biiro  noco6lH  /(JUi 
peojibHbiX'b  y^BJiBn^i)  h  /(Jia  i^Xb  yne^BbixT*  saBe/ieBiJf,  bi>  KOTopiixi* 
npenoAaei'ca  anrjiiftcKift  asbixi*,  a  Taxxce  fl^a  npio^^i^TeHiM  9b  BBdjOLioreKH 
Bc^xik  cpeAUHXik  y^edHbixik  saBe^eHift  MyaccKHX'b  h  3KeHcRBX'b.  Hs/^aaie 
4.,  BcnpaBjieHHoe  b  ;^ono;iHeHHoe.  Complete  Russian-English  dictionary. 
4th ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  .  . .  C.-neTep6yprb,  FjiaBHuit  ciuia^^^BSAaBia  B<b kbhx- 
BOMi  H  reorpn^HMecKOMik  MarasBB*]^  iS3flfi.H\1k.  FiiaBBaro  inraOa,  1910.  757, 
|ljp.     28«   .  11—9576 

849.  Ferguson,  V[ictor]    A  dictionary  of  Russian  military  and  naval  term-.    Lon- 

don, Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Harri-on  and  sons  [1906? |  292  p. 
16J«.  6—20246 

850.  Freese,  J.  H.    New  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Russian  languages. 

New  York,  Dutton,  1916.    $2. 

851.  Golovinakn,  M.    A  new  English-Russian  and  Russian-English  dictionary,  con- 

taining the  whole  vocabulary  in  general  use,  with  copious  selections  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  commercial  terms  and  others  lately  brought  into  use,  with  their 
pronunciation  figured.  London,  Siegle,  Hill  &  co.  |1912|  2  v.  in  1.  18^^* 
Also  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1916.  1  ▼.  Engliah-Rfissian.  692  p. 
Bunian-Engliflh,  764  p.  13—12348 
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852.  Harkavy,  Alexander.    New  Engliah-Ruflsian  pocket  dictionary.    New  York, 

Hebrew  publiahing  company,  1911     v,  [3],  792  p.    15"".    II.  12—1436 

853.  HawkixiB,  E.    English-Ruasian  and  Rimian-Engliflh  dictionary.    Brown  bros., 

1909.    75  cents. 

854.  Hossfeld's  new  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Rumian  languages.    Eng- 

lish-Russian and  Russian-English.    London,  Hirachfeld  brothers,  ltd.,  1906. 

404,  396  p.     14«».    12.  9—14620 

Also  published  by  Lane. 

855.  Linden,  8.  W.,  and  Kawraiaky,  T     New  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English- 

Russian  and  Russian-English  languages.  Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1914.  906  p. 
240.    cloth,  12. 

856.  Luboff,  Salomon  laaao.    Hill's  English-Russian  vest-pocket  dictionary  and 

self -instructor,  with  conversations  and  idioms.  Philadelphia,  D.  McKay  [1915] 
119  p.    14  X  7«».  16—660  Revised 

857. Hill's    Russian-English    vest-pocket    dictionary    and    self-instructor. 

Philadelphia,  D.  McKay  [n916]    167  p.     H*"-,    75  cents.      16—3473  Revised 

858.  MeycUar,  Leo.    English-Russian  and  Russian-English  engineering  dictionary, 

embracing  terms  relating  to  mechanical  and  marine  engineering  and  naval 
architecture,  with  appendix  giving  sketch  and  regulations  of  freeboard  marking 
for  steamers  .  .  .  sketches  illustrating  the  different  types  of  vessels  .  .  .  com- 
parison tables  of  centigrade,  Fahrenheit,  and  R^umur,  thermometers,  English 
equivalents  of  Russian  weights  and  measures.  London,  E.  A  F.  N.  Spon  lim- 
ited; New  York,  Spon  A  Chamberlain  [1909.    96  p.    17"*.    75  cents. 

9—22032 

859.  HoBHft  KapMaHHuft  aHrjiiitoKO-pyccKift  h  pyccKO-aHrjiiftcKiil  cjioaapb.    Okojio 

10.000  cjioRb.  Heo($xo/(HMuik  KapMaHHsit  dn'THHsrb  fltJM  ncixrb  pyccKHX'b 
9MiirpaHTOB%  Vb  AMepmA.  Huo-IopBi»,  UsA-  n^>  *'PyccKift  vi,crrHKKb'\ 
1914.    cover-title.  3-252  p.     13«*.    35  cents.  15—1046 

860.  Seltzer,  T.    Pronouncing  dictionary  of  Russian  names.    New  York,  A.  A. 

Knopf.    50  cents. 

861.  Waasilleff,  A.    New  vocabulary,  containing  all  the  usual  words  with  their  pro- 

nunciation figured  .  .  .  London,  Siegle,  Hill  and  co.,  1908.  2  v.  in  1.  H***. 
(On  cover:  The  Langham  pronouncing  dictionaries,   [no.  6])  Also  Philadelphia, 

David  McKay,  1913.  11—1247 

American  edition  published  1907. 
Contents.— English-Russian.— Ruvlan-English. 

862.  Wisdom,  J.  H.,  aruf  Murray,  Marr.    A  practical  pocket  dictionary  of  the  Rus- 

sian and  English  and  English  and  Russian  languages,  compriBing  upwards  of 
5,000  words  in  common  use  in  each  language.    London,  A.  Melrose,  ltd.  [19167] 

144  p.    narrow  16". 

AmS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

863.  Chica^,  HI.    Public  library.    Russian  books.    1890.     5  p. 

864.  Boston, Mass.    PubUclibrary.    Russian  literature      1896.     13 p. 

866.  Campbell,  J.    Maud.    Selected  list  of  Russian  books.     Boston,  Free  public 
library  commission  of  Massachusetts.     (A.  L.  A.  foreign  book  list  no.  7) 

RUTHENIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

866.  ToBapiinx.     AnrjiiflcRo-pyeKifil    ni;ipy«iHHK   ao  cKoporo  h  neBHoro  Buy^eaH 

aHr.aiikcKoi  mobh  3  aoaiih^i' cJiosapoH  .  .  .  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  [*'1909.]  254  p. 
16i''".     60  centa.  9—26014 

867.  Novy  angliski  tovmach  .  .  .  HobhjI  anrjiiftcRift  T0BMa^(5  ash  PycHHOB^  Vb 

AMepnn^.    New  York,  E.  Nyitray  1 191-7J    246  p.    16*. 
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SERBIAN. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

868.  Cahen,  Louis.    DSepni  Srpako-EDgleski  i  Englesko-Srpsld  Re^nik:  Serbian 

English  and  English-Serbian  pocket  dictionary.  London,  Kegan  Paulj  Trench, 
TrQbner  an<f  co.,  1916.    iv,  206  p.    8*.    1  shilling,  net. 

869.  Petrovich,  W.  M.    Elementary  English  grammar  for  Servians.    New  York, 

Stechert,  1908.    75  cents. 

870.  Elementary  English  grammar  for  the  use  of  Servians.    Milwaukee, 

Caspar;  New  York,  Brentano.    200  p.    12*^.    cloth,  85  cents. 

871. Servian  conversation  grammar.    New  York,  Stechert.    11.20.    Key, 

50  cents. 

872.  Qp($HH  y  AHepHOCB.    K&Hra  aa  cpncKor  po/(eHiiBa  y  AicepHi^.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

inTaMmtpHJa  H.  CHXo^aHa  h  ko.,1910.    202  p.    illus.    20i<>*.    |1. 
The  Servlaa  in  America,  a  book  for  Servian  laborers  in  Amerioa. 
PntacedgDed  ''M.  J.  h  H.  C."  10-4800 

SIAMESE. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

873.  Amaru ty,  P.  O.  Ch.    Elementary  lessons.    Designed  to  assist  Siamese  in  the 

acquisition  of  the  English  language.  Krung  Thebhmahanakhonr«  Siam,  Royal 
press,  anno  Buddhi,  2394  [1850]    38,  [1]  p.     17i''*.  16—1605 

874.  Davenport,  Mn.    Collection  of  words  and  phrases  in  English  and  Siamese  for 

the  use  of  schools,    [n.  p.]  1840.    271  p.    16J°".  12—19038 

DICTIONARIES. 

875.  Cartwright,  Basil  Osbom.    A  Siamese-English  dictionary  .  .  .    Bangkok, 

Printed  at  **The  American  Presby.  mission  press,"  1907.  4,  [2],  [6}-20,  [1], 
731  p.     19«».  8—32383 

876.  McFarland,  S[aniuel]  G[anible]    An  English-Siamese  dictionary  containing 

14,000  words  and  idiomatic  expressions:  originally  prepared  by  S.  G.  McFar- 
land, D.  D.,  1865;  rev.  and  enl.  by  Geo.  B.  McFarland  .  .  .  4th  ed.  Bangkok, 
Amer.  Presby.  mission  press,  1903.    696  p.     16i«".  4—37083 

Introduction  in  Siamese. 

877.  McFarland,  W.  H.    An  English-Siamese  pronouncing  hand-book.    2d  ed., 

containing  vocabulary — familiar  phrases — forms  of  address  and  reply  on  every 
day  topics.  Map  of  Bangkok  appended.  Prepared  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
late  W.  H.  McFarland.  Rev.  and  enl.  by  Geo.  B.  McFarland  .  .  .  Bangkok, 
Printed  at  the  ''American  Presbyterian  mission  press,"  1900.  xx,  [2],  [323]  p. 
front.,  illus.,  plates,  fold,  map    21'*.  4—37071 

English  and  Siamese  on  opposite  pages. 

Paged  in  duplicate,  except  preliminary  matter. 

878.  Michell,  Edward  Blair.    A  Siamese-English  dictionary,  for  the  use  of  students 

in  both  languages.    Bangkok,  1892.    xix,  [4],  323  p.    22«>^.  12—19039 

SINHALEN. 

879  Gloug^h,  B.    A   Sinhalese-English    dictionary.     Colombo,   Wesleyan    mission 
press,  Kollupitiya,  1892.    New  and  enl.  ed.    824  p. 

Edited  by  John  Scott. 
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SLOVAK. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

880  .ICaxnateJ,  A.    English-Slovak  inteipreter  for  Slovaks  to  l«am  English.    Mil- 
waukee, Caspar,  1914.    291  p.    13?.    paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1. 

881. Nov;^  Americk^Tluma6.    Napisal :  Albert  Mametq*.    Pittsbuigh,  P.  Y. 

Rovnianek  &  co.,  1904.    iv,  (1)  4-286  p.    18*. 

882.  MarSall,  Ghist&v.    Slovak-American  interpreter.    Nov^  anglick^  tlumoinik 

pre  Slo vikov  v  Amerike .    New  York,  N&kladom  a  tlaiou  *  'Slov4ka  v  Amerike, ' ' 
1893.    106,  [2]  p.    22«.  14—16010 

883.  [Orbaoh,  Chzistopher   Leopold]    Slovak-American   interpreter.    Nov^  an- 

gUck^  tlumo£nf k  pre  Slov&kov  v  Amerike.    8.  opraven6  vydanie.    New  York, 
N.  Y.  Tla^ou  a  nikladom  <'Slov4ka  v  Amerike,"  1908.    171,  [3]  p.    16<«. 

8— 7178» 

884.  Practical    Slovak-American    inteipreter.    Milwaukee,    Caspar.     302    p    18. 

boards,  50  cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

885.  Nov^  Anglick^  tlumo6iik  pre  Slov&kov  v  Amerike.    7  ed.    New  York,  "SlovAk 

V  Amerike,"  1905.    171  p.    2  b.    16». 

886.  Tuerk.    Slovak-English  and  English-Slovak  dictionary.    Milwaukee,  Ctspar. 

142  p.    18®.    paper,  50  cents. 

887.  Weinberger,  B.    Slovak-English  pocket  inteipreter  for  Slovaks  to  learn  Eng- 

lish.   Milwaukee,  Caspar.    186  p.    24<*.    boards,  50  cents. 

SLOVENIAN. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

888.  Ettbelka,  Victor  J.    Slovensko-anglefiki  razgovori.    Slovenian-English  inter- 

preter.   New  York,  V.  J.  Kubelka,  1912.    47  p.    18J«.    25  cents.     12—22765 

889.  Slovenian-English  grammar,  interpreter,  letterwriter,  and  information 

on    naturalization.    English-Slovenian    and    Slovenian-English    dictionary. 
Isted.    New  York,  V.  J.  Kubelka,  1912.    423,  [3]  p.    19«.    |2.        12—24616 

890.  Paulin,  J*.    Slovenian  interpreter;  handbook  for  Slovenians  to  learn  English. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1914.    104  p.    16®.    paper,  50  cents. 

DICTIONARIES. 

891.  [Kubelka,  Victor  J.]    AngleSko-slovenski  in  slovensko-angleiki  slovar.    Eng- 

lish-Slovenian and  Slovenian-English  dictionary.    New  York,  V.  J.  Kubelka, 
1912.    3-215  p.     19J«.  12—26919 

892.  Slovenian-English  pocket  dictionary  to  facilitate  the  study  of  both  lan« 

guages.    Isted....    New  York,  1904.    [11H36  p.    15xl2«».  ia-30824t 

893.  Slovenian-English  and  English-Sloveif ian  dictionary .    Rocni  Slovensko-AngleSki 

in  Angeldko-Slovenski  Slovar;  zlasti  namenjen  izseljence  v  Ameriko.    2d  ed. 
Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1912.     148  p.     16®.    paper,  75  cents. 

894.  Weinberger,  Eugene.    Slovensko-Anglick^  vackor^  tluma^  sostavil  Eugen 

Weinberger.    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  E.  Weinberger  &  co.,  1906,    184  [2]  p.    14J«". 
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SPANISH. 
TEXTBOOKS. 

895.  Barbour,  Henrj  M.    English  at  a  glance  for  Spaniards  (Ingl^  en  una  ojeada 

para  los  Espafiolee)    New  York,  Excelsior,  1914.    96  p.    12^.    paper,  25  cents. 

896.  Buckbee,  Sarah  E.    Gartilla,  conteniendo  ejercicios  completoe  de  la  articu- 

lacidn  y  de  todas  las  dificultades  del  deletreo  y  de  loe  sonidos  que  se  encuentran 

en  la  lectura  primana;  traducida  al  espafiol  por  Carolina  H.  Huidobro.    Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath  y  cia.,  1900.    iv,  159  p.    12».  Aug.  30,  1900-10 

Notes  to  teachers,  English  and  Spanish  (8  p.)  paged  3-5. 

897.  Butler ^  Franda.    El  maestro  de  la  conversacidn  inglesa     New  York,  Apple- 

ton.    50  cents. 

898.  Spanish  teacher  and  colloquial  phraae-book.    New  York,  Appleton. 

1&*.    hf.  leather.  50  cents. 

899.  Centre  intemadonal  de  ensefianza,  Madrid.    M^todo  para  el  estudiode 

idiomas.    Ingles  .  .  .    M^todo  I.  C.  S.    Madrid,  Centro  intemacional  de  en- 

sefianza  ['1914]    4  v.    22i<'».  14—12439 

CoNTKirra.— y.  1-3.  Coiiyeraaci<yn.— v.  4.  Lectoia  y  oorrespondeneia. 

900.  Chevob,  William.    El  Ingl^  para  cada  cual  (English  self-taught  for  Spaniards) 

con  pronunciacion  fonetica ;  para  aprender  el  Ingl^  por  si  mismo.  New  and  enl . 
ed.  Philadelphia,  McKay,  1915.  128  p.  12<'.  (Marlborough's  self-taught 
series)    paper,  25  cents. 

901.  Cocker,  William  Johzison.    El  gobiemo  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos.    New  York, 

Appleton,  1900.    $1. 

902.  Cortina,  B[aphael]  Diez  de  la.    English  in  English,  illustrated.    A  short  and 

concise  textbook  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  correct  use  of  Ingles  en  veinte 
leccionee.  Ist  ed.  New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  company,  1906.  220  p.  illus. 
19«".    (Cortina  method,  no.  6)  5-41656 

903. Ingles  en  veinte  lecciones.    New  York,  Appleton  &  co.    $1.50. 

904.  Ingles  en  veinte  lecciones,  con  un  sistema  de  articulacl6n  basado  en 

equivalencias  espafioles,  por  el  que  se  asegura  una  pronunciaci6n  correcta.  La 
parte  inglesa  rev.  por  L.  8.  [i.  e.  T.]  Darr;  pr6logo  de  Don  Emilio  Castelar. 
Nueva  York,  R.  D.  Cortina,  1893.    [iiiKxu,  360  p.    2  fold.  maps.    19«". 

14—16009 

905. Modeloe  para  cartas  en  espagiiol  y  en  ingl^.    34a  ed.    New  York,  R.  D. 

Cortina  co.,  1916. 

Conartcnsosyoeahiilarlos  y  fraseologla  ocmiercial,  idlonULtica  y  teonoIOgica;  tablasoomparetiyas 
d«  paaas,  monedas  y  medldas;  modelos  para  docomentos  de  todas  clases;  abreviaturas,  modismos, 
ba«n  tono:  formulario  epistolar,  oomercial,  social,  y  de  famllia;  cartas  hist<5ricas  c^lebres,  eta 

906.  Ciuacha,  Carlos  V[al6rien]    Elements  of  spoken  English  for  Spanish-speaking 

students.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  ["1904] 
103  p.    19«».  5—1153 

907.  Fuller,  Sarah.    Cartilla  ilustrada  .  .  .  ilustrada  por  Edith  P.  Jordan.    Tradu- 

cida al  espafiol  por  Carolina  H.  Huidobro.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  y  cia.,  1900. 
iv,  101  p.    illus.     12?.  Aug.  2,  1900—61 

908.  Garcia,  Alfonso.    English  self-taught  for  Spaniards.    El  ingl^  para  cada  cual 

con  pronunciacion  fonetica  para  aprender  el  ingles  por  si  mismo.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  I.  A  M.  Ottenheimer  [^1915]    96  p.    18i«.    25  cents.  15—4845 

909.  Goldsmith,   Peter  H.    El  idioma  ingl^.    libro  I.  M^todo  introductono. 

192  p.  cloth,  60  cents.  libro  II.  Estructura  y  sonido  de  las  palabras.  134  p. 
cloth,  60  cents.  Libro  III.  Modeles  de  construccidn.  224  p.  cloth,  60  cents. 
Libro  IV.  Clave  de  loe  ejercicioe,  las  versiones  y  las  traducciones.  96  p. 
cloth,  60  cents.    Yonken,  World  book  co. 
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910.  Qurrin,  Tom&a  Enrique.    Grammdtica  inglesa;  nuevo  m^todo  pr^tico  de 

Hoesfeld  para  aprender  el  ingl^e.  Philadelphia,  Peter  Reilly,  1914.  1,  335, 
32  p.    12«.    II. 

911.  Spanish-English  grammar  for  Spaniards  to  learn  English.    Milwaukee, 

Caspar.    444  p.    12*.    cloth,  $1;  key  to  above,  30  cents. 

912.  Harvey,  W.  F.,  and  Laborda,  S.    Spanish  self-taught.    Philadelphia,  McKay. 

25  cents. 

913.  HoBsfeld,  C,  and  SaxLchez,  M.    English-Spanish  commercial  correspondent. 

Milwaukee,  Caspar.    432  p.    16°.    cloth,  $1. 

914.  International  college  of  lan^agea.    M^todo  racional  de  Rosenthal  para  la 

ensefiansa  y  el  estudio  practice  de  los  idiomas.  La  lengua  inglesa.  Tr.  del 
Sor  Sime6n  S^jas  .  .  .  Nueva  York,  L6ndres,  The  International  college  of 
languages  [1904]    412  p.    18i°».  4—8677 

Issued  in  10  parts. 

In  portfolio. 

916.  Ma«donald,  G.  B.  New  Spanish-English  idiom  and  English-Spanish  phrase 
book.    Milwaukee,  Caspar,  1914.    234  p.    12o.    cloth,  |1. 

916.  Pitman's  manual  of  Spanish  commercial  correspondence.    New  York, 

Pitman,  1916.    11.35. 

917 .  Howry,  Grace  B . ,  Huntington,  Susan  B . ,  and  Miller,  Paul  G.    The  primer. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge  [n905]  v,  79  p.  illus. 
19  X  15i**.    (Spanish-American  readers)  5 — 33910 

918.  Nufiez,  J.  A.    El  lector  Americano:  Silabario.    New  York,  Appleton.    15 

cents.    Libro  primero,  20  cents;  libro  secundo,  30  cents;  libro  tercero,  40  cents. 

919.  Palenzuela,  Bani6n.    M^todo  para  aprender  4  leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  ingl^, 

segtin  el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.    New  York,  Appleton .    $1 ;  key,  50  cents. 

12—37427,  12—37431 

920.  Pavia,  L.    Elementary  English  conversation  grammar  in  Spanish.    New  York, 

Brentano.    70  cents. 

921.  Gramaticade  la  lengua  inglese.    New  York,  Brentano.    11.40. 

922. New  York,  Stechert,  1916.    11.20;  key,  50  cents. 

923.  Gram&tica  sucinta  inglesa.    New  York,  Stechert,  1916.    60  cents. 

924.  Gram&tica  de  la  lengua  inglesa,  con  e jercicios  de  versidn ,  lecturas  y  diilogos. 

Heidelberg,  J.  Grooa;  [etc.,  etc.]  190L    xi,  440  p.     20«*.    $L  6—21041 

Maps  on  end-pftpers. 

925.  Fhillips,  Abbie  Frye.    English  for  Latin- Americans.    [Book  l}-Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  &  company  [•1912]-    v.    col.  front.,  illus.    19J«". 

13—10546 

926.  English  grammar  for  Latin  Americans;  essential  principles  and  correct 

forms  of  speaking  and  writing.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  and 
company  [n916]    xi,  188  p.     18i«.  16—22822 

927.  BamoB  Diaz  de  Villegas,  A.    M^todo  practice  para  aprender  el  ingl^.    Nueva 

York,  W.  S.  Gottsberger,  1882.    ii,  117  p.    18»».  14—15249 

928.  B6bertBon,  J.    Curso  de  ingles.    New  York,  Appleton.    |2. 

929. El  ingles  al  Alcance  de  los  nifios  con  clave.    New  York,  Appleton.    75 

cents. 

930.  Buiz,  Lorenzo  A.  The  Cuban- American;  tratado  analftico  y  clave  de  vocaliza- 
ci6n  y  pronunciaci6n  del  idioma  Ingl6s,  obra  especial  y  dnica,  ideada  y  com- 
binada.  Philadelphia,  Printed  by  J.  B.  LLppincott  company,  1899.  7-288  p. 
22«".    $1.  '  10—20439 
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931.  UrcuUu,  Job6  de.    Gram&tica  ingleea  reducida  &  veinte  y  doe  lecciones.    Ed.  1. 

americana  de  la  7.  de  Paris.  Aum.  y  rev.  por  Fayette  Robinson.  Filadelfia, 
Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  cornp*.,  1848.    viii,  9-262  p.     19i<^".  14—18853 

932.  Nueva  gram&tica  inglesa  reducida  a  veinte  y  eiete  lecciones.    Ultima 

ed.,  considerablemente  aum.  y  corr.  Reimpresa  por  primera  vez  en  America, 
de  la  dltima  ed.  de  Cadiz.  Con  una  Clave  de  los  temas.  Nueva- York,  R. 
Lockwood  &  son,  1852.    ix,  [11]-12,  299,  17  p.    18J°».  14—18854 

933.  Ving^t,  Francisco  Javier.    El  preceptor  elemental  de  ingl6e.    Te6rico  y 

prdctico.  6  sea  Resefia  de  gram&tica  inglesa  .  .  .  Con  ima  clave  de  los 
ejercicios,  en  un  tomo  separado.  Nueva  ed.  Nueva  ed.  aum.  New  York,  G.  R. 
Lockwood  [n899]    v,  [2],  [91-305  p.     19«".  99—2857  Revised 

934. El  maestro  de  ingl^  complete;  m^todo  pr&ctico  para  aprender  la  lengua 

inglesa  s^;un  el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.  Ed.  enteramente  refundida,  corr.  y 
notablemente  aum.  por  D.  I.  de  Veitelle  .  .  .  Nueva  ed.,  aum.  New  York, 
G.  R.  Lockwood  [n899]    iv,  [5}-527,  [1]  p.    19«. 

935. Clave  de  los  ejercicios  del  Maestro  de  ingles  ...    Ed.  enteramente 

refundida,  corr.  y  notablemente  aum.  por  D.  I.  de  Veitelle  .  .  .  Nueva  ed., 
aum.    New  York,  G.  R.  Lockwood  [n899]    163  p.    19«".       99—2175  Revised 

936.  Winton,  G.  B.    Spanish  method.    New  York,  Methodist  publishing  house.    |1. 

DICTIONARIES. 

937.  Ainslie,  A.  D.    Business  Spanish  and  commercial  vocabulary.    San  Francisco, 

A.  D.  Ainslie,  1916.    paper,  25  cents. 

938.  Altemus'    Conversation  dictionaries:    English-Spanish.    Philadelphia,   Alte- 

mus.    $1. 

939.  Angeli,  Arturo.    A  new  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  dictionary  con- 

taining the  whole  vocabulary  in  general  use,  with  copious  selections  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  commercial  terms  and  others  lately  brought  into  use,  with 
their  pronunciation  figured.  Rev.  and  cor.  by  J.  McLaughlin  .  .  .  London, 
Siegle,  Hill  &  co.,  1914.  2  v.  in  1.  18i«".  Also,  Philadelphia,  David  McKay, 
1916.     1  V.    English-Spanish,  627  p. ;  Spanish-English,  700  p.  16—22083 

940.  and  McLaughlin,  J.    Spanish-English,    English-Spanish   dictionary. 

New  York,  Jenkins,    cloth,  $1.50. 

941.  Arteaga  y  Pereira,  F.  de.    New  English  and  Spanish  vocabulary.    Chicago, 

D.  Apple  ton  &  co.    |1. 

942.  Barwick,  George  Frederick.    New  pocket  dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English 

languages.    New  York,  Nelson.    75  cents;  leather,  |1,  $1.25. 

943.  Beale,    William.    English-Spanish    and    Spanish-English    dictionary.    New 

York,  Excelsior  pub.  house.    |1. 

944.  Brentano's  New  Spanish  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Brentano,  1915. 

$1.50. 

946.  Burt's  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary.    New  York,   Burt. 
75  cents. 

946.  Bustamente,  P.  C.    Spanish  and  English  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert. 

2  v.    $1.75. 

947.  Chandler,  John  K.,  and  Redman,  John  C.    Commercial  nomenclature:  Eng- 

lish, Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Washington,  D.  C,  Supt.  of  documents,  1897. 
paper,  $2. 
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948.  Corona  Bustaznente,    Fraadaco.    Diccionario   ingl^n-espafiol   y   eepafiol- 

ingl^,  comprende  todas  las  vocee  UBuales  de  ambas  lenguas  .  .  .    Parifl,  Gamier 

hennanoe  [19— ]    2  v.     14«.  15—24092 

Vol.  2  has  title:  A  new  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages  . . .    New  ed.  remodeled 
and  augm.  with  the  words  and  terms  used  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  manufactures  and  foUowed  P)y| 
A  supplement  of  modem  and  technical  words,  by  M.  de  la  Torre  and  E.  Troughton  . . . 
(  ONTKNTs.— fv.  1]  Ingltfs-espafloI.-4v.  2)  Spanish-English. 

949.  Cortina,  Raphael  Diez  de  la.    Spaniflh-English  and  English-Spanish  vest 

pocket  dictionary  and  inBtnictor.  17th  ed.  New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  co., 
12  E.  46th  St.    flex,  cloth,  25  cents. 

950.  Cuy&s,  Arturo.    Appletons'  new  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dic- 

tionary (successor  to  Veldzquez's  Abridged  dictionary)  containing  more  than 
four  thousand  modem  words  and  twenty  thousand  acceptations,  idioms,  and 
technical  terms  not  in  the  latest  edition  of  any  similar  work;  with  a  pronouncing 
key  and  the  fundamental  tenses  of  irregular  verbs.  New  York,  D.  Appleton. 
and  company,  1916.    2  v.  in  1.     20i^».  16—16961 

951.  Nuevo  diccionari  de  las  lenguas  espaflola  6  inglesa.    New  York,  Apple- 
ton.    $2.50;  con  indice,  $3. 

952.  D'Artega, .    New  Spanish-English  vocabulary.    Philadelphia,  P.  Reilly. 

net,  11 

953.  De'Leon,  N.  Ponce.    Technological  dictionary,  English-Spanish  and  Spanish- 

English.     New  York,  Munn  &  co.    v.  1,  18.50;  v.  2,  $7.50. 

954.  Duran,  Carloe  Frandoco.    Standard  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish 

dictionary;  containing  over  65,000  words  in  both  languages  .  .  .  with  additions 
and  corrections.    New  York,  Hurst  and  co.,  19 — ?    255,  268  p.    illus.    12*. 

955.  Elwee,  Alfred.    A  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  two  parts,  including  a 

laige  number  of  technical  terms  used  in  mining,  engineering,  etc.,  with  the 

proper  accents  and  the  gender  of  every  noun.    London,  Crosby  Lockwood  and 

son,  1916.    600  p.    new  ed.    12?. 

Parti.  Spanish-English.    Part 2.  English-Spanish. 

956.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary.    New  York,  The  D. 

Van  Nostrand  co.    $1.60  imp. 

957.  [Gauge,  Juan]    Dictionary  of  terms  used  in  commerce,  trade,  engineering, 

mechanics,  mining,  ship-building  and  navigation;  for  the  special  convenience 
of  English  and  American  merdumts,  and  others  having  business  relations  with 
Spanish-speaking  countries.    San  Francisco,  P.  J.  Thomas,  1879.    130  p.  18}®*. 

6— 2865t 

958.  Qarcf  a,  Andres  J.  R.  V.    Dictionary  of  engineering  terms  in  English  and  Span- 

ish, with  indexes  in  both  languages.  3,000  technical  terms.  London  [etc.| 
Hirschfeld  brothers  limited  [1906]    xxxvi,  150  p.    14«*.    (On  cover:  Hossfeld's 

series)  9-^212 

"Printed  in  Germany." 

959.  Dictionary  of  railway  terms  in  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish. 

London,  Constable  &  company  ltd.,  1912.    vi,  350  p.    23i».  13—10106 

960.  Qomez,  J.  Salva.    Webster  dictionary:  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish. 

Chicago,  Laird  &  Lee.    30  cents;  flex,  leather,  |1;  library  style,  60  cents. 

961.  Halse,  Edward.    A  dictionary  of  Spanish,  Spanish- American,  Portuguese,  and 

Portuguese-American  mining,  metallurgical,  and  allied  terms.  2d  ed.  con- 
taining an  English-Spanish-Portuguese  supplement.  London,  C.  Griffin  & 
company  Hmi ted,  1914.  xiii,  438,  |l]p.  illus.  20'''^.  (Lettered  on  cover; 
Griffin's  mining  series)  14 — ^14881 

962.  Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  mining,  metallurgical,  and 

allied  terms.    Philadelphia,  lippincott  1903.    $3.50. 
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963.  Handy  Spaniah-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary,  comp.  fiom  the  best 

authorities  of  both  languages.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hinds,  Noble  &  El- 
dredge  [^1912]  vi,  218  p.  W^,  (Handy  dictionaries  of  modem  languages) 
II.  12—23916 

964.  Hewlett,  QrahAm.    Sea  terms  and  phrases,  English-Spanish:  Spanish-English. 

T^Kminos  maritimos,  ingl^-espafiol :  espafiol-ingl^.  London,  C.  GrifSn  &  co., 
ltd.;  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  co.,  1908.  vi,  368  p.  fold.  tab.  10J«». 
$1.26.  9—17670 

965.  Hill's  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary.    Philadelphia,  McKay. 

25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

966.  Intemational  correBpondence  sehoola,  Scrantony  Pa.    Lexicon.    Isted. 

English-Spanish.  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  Intemationai  textbook  company  [1903] 
cover-title.    308  p.    }»«■.  3—18647 

967. Lexicon.    Ist    ed.    Spanish-English.    Scranton,    Pa.,     Intemational 

textbook  company  [1903]    cover-title.    275  p.    23«".  3—16386 

968.  Jackson,  William.    Dictionary  of  English  and  Spanish  technical  and  commer- 

cial terms,  used  principally  in  the  iion,  steel,  hardware,  and  engineering 
trades.    London,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  ltd.;  New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  1911. 

164  p.    17xlOi«.    75  cents.  11—15027 

CoiiTBMis.— PnfB06.— pt.  I.  EngUsb-Spanish.— pt.  n.  Spanish-English. 

969.  J&sehke,  B.    English-Spanish  conversation  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert. 

75  cents. 

970.  Lucas,  Frederick.    Spanish-English  dictionary  of  mining  terms.    Including 

an  exhaustive  vocabulary  of  mining  terms  used  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 

Bolivia,  Central  America,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Lower  California,  Mexico, 

Panama,  Pera,  and  Venezuela  .  .  .    London,  The  Technological  institute, 

1905(1904]    78  p.     19«.  5—1478 

Bee  abo  edition  published  by  Spon  A  Chamberlain,  New  York.    $2. 

971.  Xaedonald,  Geor^g^e  Robert.    Pitman's  manual  of  Spanish  commercial  corre- 

spondence.   London,  New  York  [etc.]  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  sons  ltd.  [1914]    xi, 

328  p.    18J«.  16—17476 

Inflhwieit  "EngUsh-Sponiah  vopaboiarj  of  commarcfal  words  and  expressions/'  "Spanish* 
English  vocabulary"  and  "Technical  vocabulary." 

972. Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  commercial  dictionary.    Phila- 
delphia, David  McKay,  1916.     1  vol. 

973. Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  commercial  dictionary  of  the 

words  and  terms  used  in  commercial  correspondence  which  are  not  given  in  the 
dictionaries  in  ordinary  use;  compound  phrases,  idiomatic  and  technical  ex- 
pressions, etc.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.  [1915] 
viii,  643,  [1]  p.    18i«.    $2.25.  Agr  15—1340 

974.  MoHale,  Charlea  F.    English-Spanish  vocabulary.    New  York,  National  city 

bank,  1916. 

975.  Monteve^e,  B.   D.    Pocket-glossary  of  English-Spanish,   Spanish-English 

technical  terms.    New  York,  imp.  The  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.,  1909.    leather,  $1. 

976.  Nemnaa,  Henry.    A  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  abridged 

from  the  author's  larger  work.    By  Mariano  Velasquez  de  la  Gadena  ...    In  2 

parts  .  .  .    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1901.    2  v.  in  1.    19"*. 
CoMTBins.— pt.  I.  Spanish-English.— pt.  n.  English-Spanish. 

11—20974 

977. and  Baretti,  Q*.    Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages. 

Philadelphia,  Lippincott.    11.08. 

978.  Nutt, .    Conversation  dictionary  in  English-Spanish.    New  York,  Lemcke 

A  Buedmer.    New  York,  Stechert,  $1. 
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979.  Paasch)  H.    From  keel  to  track:  dictionaire  de  marine,  anglaia-fran^fB^le- 

mand-espagnol-italien.    New  York,  Stechert,  1908.    hf.  morocco,  $10. 

980.  Perez  Jorba,  J.    Engliflh-Spaniiih  and  Spanuh-English  dictionary.    Boston, 

Little,  1909.    $1.25. 

981.  New  vocabulary  containing  all  usual  words  and  their  figured  pronun- 
ciation. English-Spanish.  Paris,  Gamier  brothers  [1905]  398  p.  13^^*. 
{On  cover:  Vocabulaires  Gamier)  11—17403 

982.  Nuevo  vocabulario  con  todas  las  palabras  en  uso  y  su  pronunciaci6n 

figurada.  Espafiol-ingl^.  Paris,  Gamier  hermanos  [1905?]  416  p.  l^^^. 
(Vocabularies  Gamier)  11—17221 

983.  Ponce  de  Leon,  N.    Technological  dictionary.    2  v.    Chicago  and  New  York, 

Munn  &  CO.,  1908. 

V.  1,  English-Spanish,  hf.  moroooo,  18.50;  t.  2,  Spanish-EngUsh,  $7.50. 

984.  Bivas,  F.  M.  de,  p»eudJ    ''Cortina''  diccionario  de  bolsillo;  espafiol  ingles  6 

ingl^  espafiol.  New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  [1900]  372,  [2]  pp.  incl.  front,  maps. 
13i  X  6i°".  1— 27608— M  2 

985.  Laird  &  Lee's  vest-pocket  standard  English-Spanish,  Spanish-English 

dictionary.    Chicago,   Laird  Sc  Lee,   1900.    372,   [2]  p.  incl.   front     maps. 

14  X  Gi^". 

Pronunciation  of  all  words.    Idl<mi8  in  oommon  use.    Maps  and  statlsties  of  the  U.  8.  and  all 
Bpanish-fipeaking  oountrlea,  etc  .   .    Diodooario  ingMa^spafiol,  espafiol-inglte  . . . 

0-^5453  Revised 

986.  Rddin^,  Johann  Hlnrioh.    The  universal  marine  dictionary,  Spanish  and 

English;  containing  all  the  Spanish  technical  terms  and  phrases  used  in  the  art 
of  constmcting,  equipping,  and  managing  vessels  in  all  naval  operations,  navi- 
gation, maritime  commerce,  and  laws  and  in  every  nautical  branch  also  in  the 
mftking  of  cordage,  masts,  sails,  anchors,  blocks  <fcc.  dec.  &c.  Hamburg, 
P.  A.  Nemnich,  1815.    [152]  p.     25i*«.  1^—6383 

987.  Saalfieldfi'vestrpocketEnglish-Spanishand  Spanish-English  dictionary.  Akron, 

O.,  Saalfield  pub.  co.    25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

988.  Salv&,  S.,  and  Webster,  N.    Diccionario,  Espaflol-ingl^  6  imgl^Espafiol. 

Chicago,  Laird  &  Lee.    30  cents;  60  cents;  flex,  morocco,  |1. 

989.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary.    Philadelphia,  Hinds,  Noble 

A  Eldredge.    |1. 

990.  Standard  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  dictionary.    Chicago,  M.  A. 

Donohue  &  co.    75  cents. 

991.  Standard  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish. dictionary.    New  York,  Huist 

&  CO.    60  cents;  hf.  leather,  $1. 

992.  Veitelle,  I.  de.    Mercantile  dictionary  (English,  Spanish,  and  French)    Chi- 

cago, B.  Appleton  &  co.    $1.50. 

993.  Velazquez  de  la  Cadena,  M.,  oomp.    New  pronoimcing  dictionary  of  Spanish 

and  English  languages.  Chicago,  D.  Appleton  &  co.  16;  indexed,  $7;  2  v. 
each,  hf.  morocco,  13.50;  2  v.,  indexed,  each,  hf.  morocco,  |4. 

994. Nuevo  diccionario   Espagnol-ingl^s   6   Inglee-eepagnol.    New   Yoric, 

Appleton. 

Part  1,  Spanish-EngUsh,  I3.fi0;  Fart  2,  English-Spanish,  $3.50.    The  same  with  Judex— Part  1, 
%i;  Part  2,  $4.    Two  vols,  hi  one,  16;  the  same  with  index,  t7. 

995.  Weasely,  L  B.  Spanish  and  English  dictionary.  New  York,  Stechert.  76 
cents. 
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996.  Catalogue  raisonn6  of  world  literature.    New  York,  Lemcke  Sc  Buechner,  1903. 

Ft.  3.  Spanish  Utereture.    37  p.    Annotated. 

997.  Coester,  A.    Bibliography  of  Spaniah-Ameiican  literature.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Alfred  Coester,  1081  Park  Place,    paper,  50  cents. 

998.  Goldsmith,  Peter  H.    Brief  bibliography  of  books  in  English,  Spanish,  and 

Portuguese,  relating  to  the  republics  commonly  called  Latin  American;  with 
comments.    New  York.  Macmillan,  1915.    xlx,  107p.    I2f*,    50  cents       16—919 

SWEDISH. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

999.  Irving,  Washington.   Thelifeand  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Abridged 

by  the  same  for  the  use  of  schools.  Med  en  engelsk  grammatik  och  pronimcia- 
tione-lara  samt  ordbok.  Lfisabok  i  engelska  spr&ket  .  .  .  Norrkdping,  A. 
Bohlin,  1834.     PH^,  v,  258,  liii,  [2]  p.    21  x  12««.  2—8198 

1000.  Belling,  I.  T.  Praktisk  l&robok  i  engelska  sprftket  med  fullstftndig  uttalsbe- 
techning.  8th  ed.  Engberg-Holmbeig,  1909.  0-216  p.  9?.  |1;  boards,  80 
cents. 

1001.  Sturzenbeoker,  Vilhelm.  Engelsk  sprftklftra  fCr  menige  man:  uttalslara 
forml&ra,  lfis5fningar,  ordfOrr&d  samtals6fningar;  engelsk-svensk  ordbok  med 
fullst&ndig  uttals  beteckning  och  svensk-engelsk  ordbok.  6th  ed.  Chicago, 
Engbeig-Holmbeig,  1909.    212  p.    12<>.    60  cents;  boards,  80  centei. 

1002.  SvensBon,  Alfred.  L&robok  i  Engelska,  affiLrs-  och  umgangs-spraket  med 
uttalsbeteckning  och  bifogad  kdpmansterminologik.  Chicago,  Dalkullan  pub- 
lishing and  importing  co.,  1910.    340  p.,  with  key  for  pronunciation,  106  p.    $1. 

DICTIONARIES. 

1003.  BJ|5rkmann,  Carl  Gustaf.  Svensk-Engelsk  ordbok.  New  York,  Lemcke. 
hi.  leather,  $9. 

1004.  Svensk-engelsk  ordbok,  utarbetad  och  utgifven  af  C.  G.  Bj5rkman. 

Stereotyperad  uppl.   Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  sQner  [1902]    1360  p.    22««. 

''Trodje  tiyckningui." 

4—31090  Revised 

1006.  Burt's  Swedish-English  dictionary  in  two  parts:  Swedish-English.  English- 
Swedish.  Newed.  Rev.  andenl.  Burt's  Svensk-Engelsk  ordbok  ..  •  New 
York,  A.  L.  Burt  company,  publishers  [n.  d.]    800,  435  p.    16«".  10—7729 

1006.  Heoker,  Oskar.  Systematisht  ordnad  Svensk-Engelsk  ordlista,  sammanstiLld 
af  O.  Hecker,  ofversatt  till  Engelska  af  A.  Hamann,  och  till  svenska  af  A.  Ekeldf . 
Berlin,  B.  Behr,  1909.  vi,  312  p.  Id''.  (In  kU  Wortschatz  fttr  reise  und  unter- 
richt,  Ser.  A.  No.  28) 

1007.  Hill's  Swedish-English  and  English-Swedish  dictionary.  Philadelphia,  McKay. 
25  cents;  leather,  50  cents. 

1008.  Hill's  Swedish-English  and  English-Swedish  pronouncing  dictionary.  Svensk- 
elgelsk  och  engelsk-svensk  fick-ordbok  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  G.  W.  Ogilvie  &  co. 
[•1907]    2v.ini.    illus.    14  x  7«.  OA  11— 1491  Unrev'd 

1009.  Hossfeld's  English-Swedish  and  Swedish-English  dictionary.  New  York, 
Lane.    12. 

1010.  Montgomery,  Albert.  Engelsk  ordlista;  jftmte  samtalsGfningar  handbok  i 
Engelsk  spraket,  noggrannt  angifvande  med  svensk  Ijudbeteckning  hvarje 
engelsk  ords  riktiga  uttal  och  betoning.  J&mte  bihang  innehallande  vflgledning 
f6r  svenska  utvandrare  till  Amerika.  Andra  upplagan.  Stockholm,  Bj5rck  & 
B&jesBon,  1911.     143  p.     40  cents. 
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1011. SveDsk-^ngelsk  ordbok.    Stockholm,  Bjdrck  A  Bflrjenon,  1914.    12*. 

615  p. 

1012.  Oman,  Victor  E.    Swediah-Engliah  dictionary.    New  Yoik,  Stechert.    $1.50. 

1013.  Svenak-engelflk  och  engelak-tfveiiak  Mdbok  och  aprftkl&ia.  New  York,  Nielaen  A 
Lundbeck  [n915]    224  p.    ISi""".    50  cents.  15-^5585 

1014.  Swediflh-EngliBh  dictionary.    New  York,  Stechert.    hi.  morocco,  $8. 

1015  VeBt-pocket  Btandard  Swedish-Engiiah,  Engllah-Swediah  dictionary.    Chicago. 

Laiid  Sc  Lee.    35  cents;  leaf,  75  cents. 

1016  WenstrSxn,  Oacar  Edxnimd,  and  Haxioek,  W.  B.    A  Swedish-English  dic- 

tionary.   Stereotyi>ed  edition.    Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  A  sQner,  1912. 
vi,  880p.    (newed.)    8». 

1017. and  Lindpen,  B.    English-Swedish  dictionary.    New  Yofk,  Stechert 

hi.  niMocco,  18. 
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1018.  ▲znaxieaa  libraxy  aaao«iati(tt.  Selected  list ol  Swedish  books.  1900.  4Sp. 
25  cents.    Starred. 

1019. Foreign  book  list  no.  5.    Selected  list  of  Swedish  books,  recommended 

for  public  libraries.    Chicago,  A.  L.  A.,  1910.    25  cents. 

hkt  oompUed  l>y  MIn  Vilfrid  PalmgreD,  Rayal  Ubarj,  8to«Mialni.   8widtti.    BapKUOj 
nnftil  to  lAmrte  when  then  b  a  taife  Scaiidin»vlui  popuMloa. 

1020.  Babcock,  K.  Ghazlaa.  Scandinavian  element  in  the  United  States.  Urfoana, 
m..  University  of  Illinois,  1914.    paper,  $1.15. 

1021.  Catalogae  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  books.  New  York,  Albert  Bonner,  561 
3d  ave.,  1915. 

1022.  Chxiatiaiiia  uxiivexaiij.  Libraxy.  Katalog  over  boker  skikket  for  folkebok- 
samlinger.    1906,  131  p.;  1907,  23  p.;  1908,  46  p. 

8u  P.  L.  Deoambw,  1907,  p.  397. 

1023.  ]Iinneapolia,lfin]i.    Public  librazj.    Scandinavian  liteiatort.    1908.    47  p. 

1024.  Selected  list  of  Swedish  books  suitable  for  libraries.  New  York,  Bj^kck  A  Bor- 
jesson  (now  Albert  Bonnier,  40  West  28th  St.)  1900.    24  p. 

TIBETAN. 

1025.  Jltodike,  H.  A.  A  Tibetan-English  dictionary;  with  especial  rslerance  to  the 
prevailing  dialects,  to  which  is  added  an  English-Tibetan  vocabulary.  Printed 
and  published  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  council. 
London,  TrUbner  and  co.,  1882.    671  p. 

1026.  Dan,  Sarat  Chandra.  A  Tibetan-English  dictionary,  with  Sanscrit  synonyms. 
Rev.  and  ed.  by  Sandberg,  Graham,  and  Heyde,  A.  William.  Calcutta,  Ben- 
gal Secretariat  book  depot,  1902.    1353  p.    8*.    40  ahilliogik 

TURKISH. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

1027.  Teran,BdwazdiLrakeL  Turkish-English convermtfton illustrated; comprising 
everyday  conversation,  letter  writing,  and  various  useful  informatiori  Boston, 
Mass.,  Yeran  press  1*1914J  239»  [1]  p.  illus.,  2  col.  pi.  (ind.  front.)  mapb. 
20«.    11.50.  14—6636 
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DICTIONARIES. 

1028.  Bedhouae,  Sir  James  IX/llliam.    Engliali-Turkiah,  Turkiah-EngliBh  lexican. 
New  York,  Oxford. 

SngUsb-Torkish,  S5^;  hf.  leather,  I0JO.    Turkish-EngUsh,  S0.2S;  bf.  leather,  $10.75. 

1029. A  Turkiah  aad  English  lexicon,  shewing  in  English  the  significationB  of 

the  Turkiah  teims.    Constantinople,  Printed  for  the  American  mission  by  A.  H. 
Boyajian,  1890.    viii,  2224  p.     28«*.  8—30296 

1030.  Saaerwein,  Geor;g^  Julius  Justus.    A  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  and 
Turkish  languages.    London,  Williams  and  Noigate,  1855.    xii,  298  p.    H''*. 

TIm  Turkish  eiqpresBed  in  Roman  characterB  only. 

10-33884 

UKRAINIAN. 

1031.  Gawiiysky,  Dimitr.    KpaTBK'B  yie6Bmcb  sa  anrjiaftcKH  cbhx'b.    UpaicTiniHo 

pOKKOBOACTBO     3a     JieCHO     H   OCHOBHO     HSy^BaHe    paarOBOpHHfl    ■   v^oM^mt^ 


Heidelberg,  J.  Groos,  1908.    vi,  210  p.    12*. 
BeadUne  reads:  Mero/^  Facneik-OTO-Sayep^. 

1032.  Tasenisky,  M.  P.  B.  A  pocket  dictionary  of  the  Ukrainian-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Ukrainian languages,  with  a  short  guide  to  Ukrainian  pronunciation.  First 
part.  Ukrainian-English.  KnmeHKOBHik  YKpaiHcBKO-AHrjiilleRHft  i 
AnrxiikcBKO-yKpaiHcbKHft  cJioBapeip».  Uepma  ''%icTb  YKpaiHcuco- 
AHnuHcMca.  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Ruthenian  book  store,  1914.  2d  remodeled 
and  enlaiged  edition.    1577  p.    $2. 

YIDDISH  AND  HEBREW. 
HEBREW  TEXTBOOKS. 

1033.  Berlin,  I.  English  method.  New  York,  Wasserman's  international  book  store. 
35cenlB. 

1034.  Pint  English  book.    New  York,  Wasserman's  international  book  store. 

15  cents. 

1035.  Harkavy,  Alexander.  Torath  leehon  Anglia;  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   New  York,  A.  Femebuig,  233  Delancy  st.,  1894. 

One  of  the  few  boolcs  for  teaotiing  English  to  Hebrews  who  speak  Hebrew,  not  Yiddish 
Useftil  Ux  Immigrants  from  Palestine. 

HEBREW  DICTIONARIES. 

1036.  Fejerabend,  K.  Pocket-dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  and  English  languages. 
New  York,  International  news  co.,  1913.    80  cents. 

YIDDISH  TEXTBOOKS. 

1037.  Frankel.  English-JOdiacher  briefen-stellar.  New  York,  M.  Chinsky,  19 
Ludlow  St.,  1901.    200  p. 

1088.  GK>ld^ar,  B.,  and  Mirovitch,  I.  The  American:  a  practical  book  for  self- 
instruction  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language.  Each  English  word 
IS  translated  in  Hebrew  (JOdisch-deutsch).  New  York,  Daily  Jewish  gazette 
print,  44  East  Broadway,  1883.     192  p. 

ftid  ed.,  laai,  102  p.    New  York,  Sarasohn  and  son,  185  East  Broadway. 
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1039.  Goldwasser,   Israel  Edwin,  and  Jablonower,  Joseph.    Yiddish-English 

ieaBona;  paWD^IK  r«?n^K"«?^b:ijy    Boston,  New  York    [etc.]    D.  C.  Heath 

A  company  [°19161    vii,  [1],  248  p.    illus.  (incl.  porta.,  map).    19}*". 

72  cents.  16—12921 

English  lessons  based  upon  the  continued  story  of  a  Jewish  immigrant  from  Russia^  with 
parallel  text  in  Yiddish. 

1040.  Harkavy,  Alexander.    American  letter  writer,  with  useful  information,  and 

a  treatise  on  bookkeeping.     English  and  Yiddish  vocabulary.    New  York, 

Hebrew  publishing  co. ,  1902.    315+82  p. 
Title  also  in  Yiddish  text 

1041.  English  in  America;  a  manual  of  English  conversation.     New  York, 

Jacob  Saphirstein,  139  Division  St.,  1894.     78  p.    30  cents. 
Title  also  in  Yiddish  text. 

1042.  Englischer  lehr-buch  .  .  .     Beilage,  Das  englische  lese-buch.     New 

York,  M.  Chinsky,  19  Ludlow  st.,  1900.     192  p.     (The  classical  library) 

1043.  Yiddish-American  school:  a  practical  manual  of  English,  Yiddish,  and 

arithmetic.    New  York,  Jos.  L.  Werbelowsky,  37  Canal  St.,  1900.     160  p. 

Title  page  in  Yiddish  text 

1044.  Jacobs,  Joseph,  and  Landau,  Hermann.  Yiddish-English  manual;  com- 
piled for  the  English  evening  classes  conunittee  in  connection  with  the  Russo- 
Jewish  committee.  London,  E.  W.  Rabbinowicz,  91  White  st.,  Whitechapel, 
E.,  1906.    221  p. 

1045.  Krantz,  Philip,  {pseudonym  of  Jacob  Rombro)  Erantz's  englische  methode. 
Krantz's  English  teacher;  new  and  practical  method  of  learning  the  English 
language,  accompanied  by  the  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the  English  words. 
New  York,  Jacob  Saphirstein,  1896.    296  p. 

1046.  Libro  de  empezar  los  linguas  inglesa.    New  York,  The  Oriental  printing  and 

publishing  co.  (office  of  the  journal '  'La  America,''  Chrystie  st.)  1911.    10  cents. 
One  of  the  rare  examples  of  Spanish- Yiddish  and  English. 

1047.  Bombro,  Jacob.    See  Krantz,  Philip. 

1048.  Slonimsky,  Joseph.    Will  you  speak  English?    Warsaw,  M.  Levinsky,  1891. 

116  p. 

In  Russian  and  Yiddish. 

1049.  Wame.  Complete  English-Jewish  letter  writer,  and  complete  forms  of  con- 
tracts.   New  York,  J.  L.  Werbelowsky,  37  Canal  St.,  1900.    198  p. 

YIDDISH  DICTIONARIES. 

1050.  Abelson,  Paul,  ed.  English- Yiddish  encyclopedic  dictionary;  a  complete 
lexicon  and  work  of  reference  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  New  York, 
Jewish  press  publishing  co.,  1915.  xviii,  1749,  vi  p.  11  pi  (7  double,  10  col.) 
27i  X  20'=".     $5. 

•1915  ,.^p 
15—16016 

1051.  Harkavy,  Alexander,  comp.  A  dictionary  of  the  Yiddish  language  .  .  .  New 
York,  The  author,  1898.    xv,  [1],  351,  [1]  p.    8'>.  Aug.  17,  98—18 

1062.  Harkavy's  English- Jewish  pocket  dictionary,  containing  25,000  words. 

New  York,  J.  L.  Werbelowsky  [1900]    462  p.    32°.  Nov.  15,  1900—98 
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1053.  Harkavy,  Alexander.  Harkavy's  manual  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
giving  the  exact  meaning  of  every  word  in  Jewish,  with  the  pronunciation  of 
every  word  in  Hebrew  characters.  New  York,  J.  Saphirstein,  18d4.  462  p. 
19«.  12—28652 

1054.  Langah,  David*  Engliah-Yiddish  dictionary.  St.  Louis,  Langah,  1910. 
paper,  25  cents. 

1055.  Markowitz,  Alfred  Junius,  and  Starr,  Samuel.  Vocabulary  of  common 
words  in  English,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Yiddish.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.] 
American  book  company  [«1914]    46  p.    19^^.    15  cents.  14—13264 

1056.  MftoZjMoBeB.  Hebrew-Jewish-German-English  vocabulary.  New  York,  Press 
of  Caplin  steam  print,  1891.    52  p.    221«".  11—19152 

1057.  Spivak,  Charlea  David,  and  Bloomg^arden,  8.,  eomp$,  Yiddish  dictionary. 
Denver,  Colo.,  0.  D.  Spivak,  1911.    $2.50. 

AIDS  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

1058.  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  PabUc  library.  Yiddish  books.  Bulletin,  October,  1909. 
Ip. 

1059.  Carr,  John  Foster.    Guide  to  the  United  States  for  the  Jewish  immigrant. 

New  York,  Immigrant  publication  society,  1916.    30  cents. 

Recent  translation  of  a  Yiddish  edition.    Ck>ntaina  information  most  useful  to  a  newly  arrived 
immigrant. 

1060.  Chicago,  HI.     Public  library.    Yiddish  books.    1907.    6  p. 

1061.  Jewish  Chautauqua  society.  Chautauqua  system  of  Jewish  education. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  society,  1912.    paper,  75  cents. 

1062.  Jewish  communal  directory:  a  classified  guide  book  to  the  congregations,  fra- 
ternal orders,  lodges,  mutual  benefit  societies,  educational  organizations,  char- 
itable and  philanthropic  institutions  and  agencies  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
greater  New  York.  New  York,  Jewish  community  of  New  York  city,  1912. 
xiii,  143  p.    8<*.    75  cents;  boards,  40  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

1063.  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Public  library.    Catalogue  of  Yiddish  books.    1911. 

1064.  New  York  (City)  PubUc  library.  list  of  works  relating  to  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  various  coim tries.    1913.    4  pts.    paper. 

1065.  Providence,  B.  I.    Public  library.    List  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  books.    1911. 

1066.  Yiddish  books.    New  York,  Hebrew  publishing  co.,  83-«7  Canal  st. 

1067.  Yiddish  catalogue.    New  York,  Simon  Druckerman,  50  Canal,  st.,  1910.    50  p. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

1068.  Bureau  international  de  I'enseignement  k  Tusage  des  professeurs  de  langues 
vivantee.    (14  Quai  d'Orleana,  Paris,  iv,  France) 

Founded  in  Ck>Iogne  in  1904  to  aid  modem  language  teachers  of  all  countries  in  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to  their  work—  books,  methods,  exchange  of  pupils. 

1069.  Congr6s  international  de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes.  Paris,  1900  and 
1909. 

1070.  Modem  language  association  of  America.    (107  Walker  st.,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

1071.  Modem  language  association  of  Scotland. 

1072.  Promyk.    Nauka  czytania  ipisania,  elementarz.    Polish  book  importing  co.,         / 
2d  ave.  &  4th  st. 
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JOURNALS. 

1073.  Bulletiii  of  the  New  York  state  modem  language  asKxaation. 

l<Kr4.  Modem  language  review.  Founded  1905.  J.  G.  Robertson,  editor.  Oun- 
bridge,  England. 

1076.  Modem  language  teaching.  The  official  oigan  of  the  Modem  language  assoda- 
tion.  Published  eight  times  yearly.  45  Ladbroke  Grove,  London,  W.  Lon- 
don, Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Volum*  1  WIS  pabUobtd  In  1906^  TolmiM  2  In  191A.    Bobicriptioo  price,  4  ahillfngn 

1076.  Die  neueren  sprachen;  zeitschrift  ftkr  den  neusprachlichen  unterricht  mit  dem 

beiblatt  phonetische  studien.    Marbuig  in  Heswn,  N.  G.  Elwert'sdie  verlage* 

buchhandlung. 
Enter  bMMit  UM. 
Baiid28»l«16-«. 

1077.  Bevue  Germanique.    Founded  1905.    Felix  Alcan,  editor.    Paris,  Fruice. 

1078.  Scandinavisk  mftnadsrevy.    Founded  1905.    Spol^gatan,  8.    Lund,  Sweden. 
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NOTE. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin^ 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  pub- 
lication, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  pubhc  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

929.  Alabama  educational  association.    Official  proceedings  of  the  thirty-sixth 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Montgomery,  April  5-7,  1917.    154  p.    8^. 

(Alabama  educational  association.    Bulletin,  vol.  36,  no.  1,  June  1917)    (J.  A. 

Moore,  secretary,  Jasper,  Ala.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  J.  Doflter:  Conflicting  educational  philosopliiee  the  cause  of  oonfuaion,  p.  2&-29. 
2.  H.  L.  Whitfield:  Education  in  its  relation  to  industry,  p.  29-33.  3.  8.  C.  Mitchell:  ConatructiTe 
citizenship,  p.  33-38.  4.  J.  H.  Phillips:  Moral  traintni;  in  the  schools,  p.  31M3.  6.  C.  H.  Judd: 
Cultivation,  p.  43-47.  6.  C.  J.  Brown:  Advantages  of  the  large  central  rural  school,  p.  4S^.  7. 
P.  P.  Claxton:  Training  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  p.  53-62.  8.  N.  R. 
Baker:  Rural  school  efficiency,  p.  AS-67.  9.  H.  C.  McDonald:  Aims  and  ideals  of  the  high-school 
teacher,  p.  72-76.  10.  J.  T.  McKee:  Training  teachers  in  service,  p.  77-80.  11.  Mabel  Rowlands: 
The  vltalization  of  reading  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  p.  88-93.  12.  Mae  Eanes:  Mathematics 
for  girls,  p.  109-12.    13.  J.  B.  Clark:  Oral  English  in  the  high  school,  p.  126^1. 

3 


4  CUREENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

930.  American  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 

Transactions  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  October  19-21,  1916. 
Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1917.  364  p.  8®.  (Albert 
Cross,  secretary,  1016  Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  Abby  L.  Marlatt:  Public  school  education  (or  the  prevention  of  inlant  mortality, 
p.  212-16.  2.  Dorothy  R.  Mendenhall:  Work  of  the  estension  department  in  educating  the  mother 
along  the  lines  of  prenatal  care  and  infant  hygiene,  p.  217-20.  3.  Amy  L.  Daniels:  The  relation  of 
baby  clinic  work  to  the  classes  in  dietetics,  p.  221-25. 

931.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Eleventh  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  1916.  New  York  city,  1916.  172 
p.    4^ 

Contains:  1.  The  opinions  and  desires  of  teachers,  p.  17-38.  2.  The  teachers  insurance  and  annu- 
ity association,  p.  38-54.  3.  The  teacher's  obligation  to  his  fietmily,  p.  57-61.  4.  The  future  of  the 
teachhig  profession,  p.  61-&4.  5.  Pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  p.  100-17.  6.  The  study  of 
legal  education,  p.  123-27.    7.  College  entrance  certificates,  p.  131-^7. 

932.  Congress  of  human  engineering.    [Papers  presented  at  the  meetings  held 

October  2&-2d,  1916,  Columbus,  Ohio]    Columbus,  Ohio,  The  University,  1917. 

160  p.    12**,    (Ohio  state  university  bulletin,  vol.  21,  nQ.  12,  January  1917) 

Contains:  1.  C.  R.  Dooley:  Ideals  and  rf>quirementi«  and  training  for  the  engineering  profession, 
p.  8-15.    2.  J.  W.  Roe:  The  college  man  and  human  engineering,  p.  97-101. 

933.  Dominion  educational  association.     Proceedings  of  the  ninth  convention  of 

the  association,  held  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  January  31-February  2,  1917.  Ottawa, 
Pub.  by  the  Association  [1917]  119  p.  8°  (J.  H.  Putnam,  secretary,  Ottawa, 
Ont.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  L.  Brittain:  A  national  cleadng  house  for  education,  p.  51-55.  2.  William  Wirt: 
Progress  in  education  through  school  administration,  p.  tt&-78. 

934.  Itfouisiana  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Alexandria,  La.,  April  12-14, 1917. 

Loaj£dana  school  work,  5  :  425-96,  June  1917. 

Contains:  1.  F.  M.  Hamilton:  Educational  ideals  and  practices  in  Louisiana,  p.  43S-44.  2.  J.  T.. 
Wilson:  The  physical  care  of  the  school  child,  p.  44(M8.  3.  Anna  Wunder:  Vitalizing  the  funda- 
mentals in  primary  arithmetic,  p.  461-^54.  4.  Myrtle  L.  OoodBum:  Seat  work  Id  the  primary  grades, 
•  p.  494-66.  5.  Olive  Chunn:  The  equipment  and  material  of  a  first-grade  room,  p.  456— 50.  6.  Edith 
Porter:  Teaching  of  history,  p.  460-63.  7.  J.  M.  Foote:  The  teacher's  cottage,  p.  473-75.  8.  C.  A. 
Ivw:  Retardation  of  <fliildren,  p.  475-78.  9.  A.  C.  Harris:  The  place  of  oral  English  in  the  high 
school,  p.  47(^-80.  10.  J.  E.  Guardia:  Teaching  practical  or  applied  grammar  in  connection  with 
the  composition,  p.  489-92.  11.  C.  J.  Quick:  Suggestions  for  arranging  and  keeping  up  with  appa- 
ratus and  materials  in  the  laboratory,  p.  496-96. 

935.  MixmeBota  educational  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  sddreesee 

of  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  1-4, 1916. 

Minneapolifl,  The  Association,  1916.    205  p.    8°.    (E.  D.  Pennell,  secretary. 

East  higfh  school,  Mixmeapolis,  Minn.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  A.  Wirt:  A  balanced  load  on  child  welfare  agencies,  p.  33-39.  2.  Charles  Zueblin: 
BduQBtloiL  for  freedom,  p.  40-45.  3.  C.  G.  Pearse:  The  teacher  as  a  factor  in  our  public  schools, 
p.  46-.53.  4.  0.  H.  Locke:  Efficiency  of  the  spirit,  p.  54-58.  5.  C.  A.  Grosser:  Education  as  pre- 
paredness, p.  59-62.  6.  A.  C.  Monahan:  Orgudzatlon  for  efficiency  in  rural  school  development, 
p.  63^66.  7.  F.  W.  Roman:  Industrial  preparedness,  p.  67-73.  8.  Marietta  P.  Johnson:  The 
experiment  at  Fairhope,  p.  74-82.  9.  W.  C.  Bruce:  Some  aspects  of  the  business  administration 
of  school  systems,  p.  84-88.  10.  Peter  Olesen:  Health  supervision  of  schools,  p.  88-91.  11.  W.  A. 
Wirt:  The  place  of  the  elementary  school,  p.  105-10.  12.  Joseph  Peterson:  The  neglect  of  the  mod- 
em langus^es  in  the  public  schools,  p.  126-29.  13.  Isabel  Lawrence:  Normal  school  entrance 
recpiJremente:  the  definition  of  the  normal  school,  p.  159-62.  14.  M.  V.  Baker:  Equipment  and 
furniture  of  a  high  school  library,  p.  166-60.  15.  Margaret  Fletcher:  How  may  grade  children  be 
best  serred  by  the  school  library,  p.  169-72.  16.  G.  £.  Vincent:  Home  making  as  a  fine  art,  p. 
178-82.  17.  M.  A.  Morse:  The  playground  movement,  p.  191-08.  18.  C.  H.  Keene:  Physical 
education  in  the  public  schools,  p.  200-204. 
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936.  National  child  labor  committee.    Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 

ference on  child  labor,  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  23-25, 1917 .  New  York,  National 
child  labor  committee,  1917.    79  p.    8°    (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  1, 

May  1917)  (Owen  R.  Lovejoy ,  secretary,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  N .  Y. ) 
Contaiiu:  1.  Anne  S.  Davis:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  37-31.  2.  A.  G.  Monaban:  The  rural  child- 
labor  problem,  p.  50-54.  3.  John  Dewey:  Federal  aid  to  elementary  education,  p.  61-66.  4.  P.  P. 
Glazton:  Further  reasons  for  federal  aid  to  elementary  education,  p.  66-71.  5.  O.  R.  Lovejoy: 
Safeguaidtng  childhood  in  peace  and  var,  pi.  72-77. 

937.  National  education  aasooiation  of  the  United  States.    Addreflses  and  pro- 

ceedings of  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  held  at  New  York  City,  July  IS, 

1916.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Pub.  by  the  Aesociation,  1916.    1112  p.    8**. 
Oeneral  tesfiofw.— Contains:  1.  D.  B.  Johnson:  The  rural  home  and  the  form  woman,  p.  36-40. 

2.  W.D.Foster:  Organized  recreation,  p.  49-64.  3.  Cora  W.Stewart:  The  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
p.  64-58.  4.  J.  D.  Eggleston:  First  aid  to  the  country  teacher--a  suggestion  as  to  vitalichig  tha 
country  schools  thru  our  present  teachers,  p.  58-63.  5.  Ella  F.  Young:  The  secular  firee  schools, 
p.  63-68.  6.  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  The  place  of  the  imiversity  in  a  democracy,  p.  68-73.  7.  J.  R.  Kirk: 
The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  a  democracy,  p.  73-77.  8.  J.  Y.  Joyner:  Preparation  thru  edu- 
cation fbr  a  democracy,  p.  79-82.  9.  C.  Q.  Fearse:  The  common  school  as  an  instrument  of  democ- 
racy, p.  83-86.  l(k  O.  S.  Hall:  The  war  and  education,  p.  86-92.  11.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  What 
the  public  schools  can  do  toward  the  maintenance  of  permanei.t  peace,  p.  93-96.  12.  O.  B .  Martin: 
Mass  instruction  thru  group  training,  p.  97-101.  13.  F.  M.  Himter:  The  sooialixed  recitation, 
p.  101-6.  14.  H.  B.  Frissell:  The  education  of  the  negro,  p.  106-11.  15.  J.  D.  Shoop:  Vocational 
education,  p.  111-14.  16.  H.  H.  Seerley:  National  aid  to  vocational  education,  p.  114-19.  17.  W.  C. 
Redfleld:  Industrial  education,  p.  119-22.  18.  J.  W.  Crabtree:  Preparing  teachers  for  leadership 
in  all  special  education,  p.  122-27.  19.  O.  L.  Swiggett:  Educational  preparation  for  foreign  service, 
p.  127-36.  20.  Clyde  Furst:  Pensions  for  public-school  teachers,  p.  137-42.  21.  C.  H.  Johnston: 
The  junior  high  school,  p.  145-51.  22.  J.  M.  Wood:  The  Junior  college,  p.  151-57.  23.  Leonard 
Wood:  Universal  military  training,  p.  159-65.  24.  V.  K.  W.  Koo:  Chinese  education,  p.  165-70. 
26.  W.  O.  McAdoo:  Some  international  aspects  of  public  education,  p.  170-75.  26.  Samuel  Qom- 
pers:  The  American  school  and  the  working  man,  p.  175-82.  27.  John  Dewey:  Nationalizing  edu* 
cation,  p.  183-89.    28.  8.  D.  Fess:  The  possibilities  of  a  national  university  at  the  capital,  p.  18&-94. 

National  council  of  «2iM»tton.— 29.  S.  W.  Straus:  Thrift— an  educational  necessity,  p.  196-201.  30. 
C.  W.  A.  Luckey:  The  function  ofthe  graduate  school  ofeducation,  p.  225-30.  31.  National  welfare 
and  rural  schools  [by]  T.  D.  Wood,  p.  232-36;  [by]  Wicklifle  Rose,  p.  235-40.  32.  Helen  C.  Putnam: 
The  new  ideal  in  education— better  parents  of  better  children,  p.  240-46.  33.  R.  M.  Yerkes:  Edu- 
oational  and  psychological  aspects  of  racial  well-being,  p.  24^62.  34.  A.  D.  Yocum:  The  course 
of  study  as  a  test  of  efficiency  of  supervision,  p.  264-69.  35.  J.  Y.  Joyner:  Rural  education,  p. 
269-74.  36.  W.  B.  Owen:  Normal  school  preparation  for  thrift  teaching,  p.  281-86.  37.  C.  H. 
Keyes:  Report  of  committee  on  health  problems  in  education,  p.  285-87. 

Pages  289-1099  contain  proceedings  of  the  departments,  which  have  been  indexed  in  this  record 
as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  education  association. 

938.  National  education  association  of  the  TTnited  States.    Department  of 

supeiintendence.    Proceedings,  Kansas  City  meeting,  February  27-March  3, 

1917.  Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  1 :  889-1087,  May,  June 

1917. 

Contains:  1.  O.  T.  Corson:  Response  to  addresses  of  welcome  [School  surveys],  p.  900-6.  2.  A.  J. 
Beveridge:  The  school  and  the  nation,  p.  906-18.  3.  A  stronger  foundation  for,  and  a  better  com* 
mand  of,  spoken  and  written  English— A.  In  the  elementary  schools  [by]  H.  C.  Potter,  p.  918-22; 
B.  In  the  high  schools  [by]  J.  H.  Newlon,  p.  922-26;  C.  In  the  normal  schools  [by]  J.  F.  Hosic, 
p.  927-31;  D.  In  the  colleges  [by]  E.  M.  Hopkins,  p.  931-35.  4.  F.  I.  Keeler:  Standards  of  school 
architecture  and  schoolhouse  construction,  p.  986-41.  5.  J.  D.  Robertson:  Standards  of  indi- 
Tidoal  health  among  children,  p.  941-46.  6.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Are  the  older  "school  virtues''  obso- 
iesoentf  p.  04fr-49.  7.  C.  H.  Judd:  Standardised  units  of  achievement  of  pupils  and  measurable 
standards  of  school  administration,  p.  949-52.  8.  1. 1.  Canunaok:  The  legitimate  range  of  activity 
of  the  Junior  college  in  a  publio-school  system,  p.  962-57.  9.  Albert  Shiels:  Relations  and  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  fields  of  industry  and  publi^school  education,  p.  967«^.  10.  William 
Wirt:  IColtiple  use  of  chfld-weUsre  agencies,  p.  962<66.  11.  Report  of  the  oommittee>on  relation 
between  boards  ofeducation  and  superintendents,  p.  967-84.  12.  F.  G.  Blair:  Observable  tenden- 
cies toward  national  education,  p.  985-91.  13.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  Variations  in  the  ratio  of  time  to 
be  givm  to  the  mental  and  manual  elements  hi  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
their  relative  values  in  developing  educational  symmetry,  p.  996-97.  14.  R.  A.  White:  Prepared- 
ness, p.  999-1002.  15.  W.  H.  Smiley:  The  high-school  teacher's  professional  preparation,  p.  100^-6. 
16.  Report  of  the  committee  on  military  training  in  the  public  schools,  p.  1006-18.    17.  A.  E. 
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Winahip:  Some  remarksble  acliievoineiits  fii  nirai  aehools,  p.  1019-3S.  IS.  J.  W.  Kflonady:  The 
all-TMr  sehool,  p.  lOSB-ao.  19.  L.  R.  AMerman:  The  two-group  plan,  p.  1090-32.  90.  Bessie 
LodEe:  A  kindergarton  training  for  every  chl]dp  p.  1039-35.  21.  F.  B.  Pearson:  How  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superintendents  may  best  cooperate  for  the 
adTanoement  of  education  in  the  state,  p.  1035-37.  22.  J.  8.  Taylor:  The  duplicate  school  as  an 
educational  asset,  p.  108S-41.  23.  Zora  Shields:  Books  as  tools,  p.  1041-14.  34.  Charles  Fordyoe: 
Testing  the  efBdency  in  reading,  p.  1046~40.  25.  F.  M.  Hunter:  Earmarks  of  an  eiBcient  school 
system,  p.  1049-54.  26.  P.  W.  Horn:  Child  weUue  as  the  product  of  cItIc  cooperation,  p.  1099- 
63.    27.  J.  P.  O'Hem:  Organised  effort  in  educational  research  in  city  school  systems,  p.  1067-70. 

939.  Ohio  state  teachers' aasociAtioii.    Proceedings...    Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June 

26-28, 1917.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  66  :  288-385,  August  1917. 

Contains:  1.  J.  9.  Alan:  What  should  be  the  course  of  study  in  the  modem  school?  p.  295-47. 
2.  F.  C.  Kirkendall:  How  the  modem  school  shoukl  train  hi  habits  of  study,  p.  29»-300.  3.  Jerome 
Hull:  The  modem  school  in  its  relatton  to  the  pupil's  health,  p.  301-303.  4.  C.  C.  Bryant:  How  the 
modem  school  should  he  supervised,  p.  303-5.  5.  HolUs  Dann:  Music  in  the  public  sdiool»— aims 
and  results,  p.  305-7.  6.  Frances  G.  Richard:  The  function  of  literature  tai  the  grades,  p.  310-12. 
7.  J.  H.  Francis:  A  sUte-wide  program  for  educational  efficiency,  p.  33&-28.  8.  Alston  ElUs:  The 
public  schools  and  the  America  of  the  future,  p.  32S-44. 

940.  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  th^  8ixty-fourth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  2-4,  1916.  Madison,  Democrat 
printing  company,  1917.  490  p.  8°.  (M.  A.  Bussewitz,  secretary,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  R.  Van  Hlse:  A  decade  of  progress  at  the  UnlTeralty— with  a  forwvdiook, 
p.  18-24.  2.  F.  A.  Cotton:  A  decade  of  progress  in  Wisconsin  normal  schools,  p.  24-30.  3.  O.  A. 
Chamberlain:  Secondary  education.  The  past  decade  and  its  relation  to  the  future,  p.  31^-37. 
4.  C.  P.  Cary:  A  decade  of  improrement  in  country  schools,  p.  37-44.  5.  J.  H.  Finley:  The  wis- 
dom odeisure,  p.  45-64.  6.  W.  A.  Wh-t:  Elementary  education,  p.  64-67.  7.  W.  K.  Tate:  Beomt 
achievements  In  rural  education,  p.  6A-76.  8.  L.  D.  Coffman:  Recent  achlcTaments  in  seeondary 
education,  p.  77-86.  9.  H.  8.  Pritcbett :  WbAt  is  a  pension  system  lor  r  p.  86-M.  lo.  L.  D.  Harvej: 
A  decade  of  industrial  education  in  Wisconsin,  p.  86-109.  11.  J.  W.  Cook:  The  teefanic  of  the 
classroom,  p.  113-24.  12.  W.  8.  Lusk:  The  proper  use  of  school  land  in  teaching  agriculture,  p. 
128-38.  13.  T.  W.  (ralloway:  Some  next  steps  in  the  equipment  of  teachers  in  secondary  biology, 
p.  150-57.  14.  L.  D.  Peasley:  An  out-door  science  club  for  high  school  students,  p.  164-71. 
15.  R.  L.  Lyman:  A  laboratory  in  thinking,  p.  172-94.  16.  H.  L.  Miller:  The  place  of  mathematios 
in  the  American  high  school,  p.  206-20.  17.  W.  O.  Mlessner:  The  place  of  music  in  education,  p. 
227-37.    18.  Charles  McCarthy:  The  general  aspect  of  the  industrial  school  movement,  p.  248-64. 

19.  C.  P.  Cary:  Relation  of  industrial  education  to  the  general  school  problem  of  the  state,  p.  254-^7. 

20.  H.  E.  Miles:  The  federal  aspect  and  possibilities  of  development  In  Industrial  education^ p. 
268-67:  Discussion,  p.  267-75.  21.  II.  C.  Henderson:  Education  for  behavior,  p.  276-82.  22.  H.  B. 
Murphy:  Beginnings  of  training  for  citizenship,  p.  282-90.  23.  Alma  L.  Binsel:  Self-directed  activi- 
ties in  primary  grades,  p.  290-96.  24.  Maria  Montessori:  The  children  of  the  world,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  American  child,  p.  209-304.  2$.  L.D.Harvey:  ^liat  shall  we  teach  in  the  grammar 
grades  In  view  of  the  probable  future  of  the  students,  p.  305-1 1 .  26.  Mary  A .  O'Keefe:  Poastbillties 
of  the  recitation  period,  p.  312-18.  27.  J.  W.  Cook:  Points  of  technic  in  the  recitation,  p.  318-31. 
28.  Social  center  work  [by]  R.  A.  Hoyer,  p.  344-49;  [by]  Bishop  Mundelein,  p.  340-64.  29.  Pearl  L. 
Lincoln:  The  commtmity  house  as  a  factor  in  community  building,  p.  354-59.  30.  J.  D.  Wright: 
The  education  of  the  deaf,  p.  403-14.  31 .  M.  C.  Potter:  The  problem  of  the  retarded  and  defective 
children  In  our  schools,  p.  414-22.    32.  C.  A.  Prosser:  I^rogreas  in  vocational  education,  p.  422-32. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

941.  Alt,  Sister  Mary  Rosalia.    Petrtalozzi's  Anachauung  in  theory  and  practice. 

Catholic  educational  review,  14  :  16-41,  June  1917. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  imiversity  of  America  in  partial  fulflUment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  Master  of  arts. 

942.  Croswell,  James  Greenleaf.    Lcttern  and  writings  of  James  Greenleaf  Croe- 

well,  late  master  of  the  Brearley  school  in  New  York.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1917.    359  p.    front.,  plates,  ports.    12**. 

943.  Rosa,  C.  F.     Strength  and  weakness  of  Roman  education.    Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  65  :  544-48,  June  1917. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

944.  Badley,  J.  H.    Education  after  the  war.    Oxford,  B.  H.  Blackwell,  1917. 

ix,  125p.    12^ 

Deals  with  education  in  Its  national  and  Individual  aspects.  Author  considers  that  there  should 
be  compulsory  education  up  to  18  (or  all;  is  a  firm  believer  in  "coeducation  to  the  fullest  extent, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  university;"  asserts  that  "the  battle  of  the  classics  has  been  fought  and 
lost." 

945.  Blair,  Robert.    The  schoole  and  the  war.    The  work  of  preparation  done  by 

the  schools  of  London.    School,  28  :  475,  485,  July  12,  19,  1917. 

A  letter  from  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Committee  on  education  of  the  London  county 
council  to  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  City,  describing  the  work  of  the  schools  of  London 
in  preparing  for  war. 

946.  Blake,  Barton.    Mobilizing  France's  inventors.    Forum,   57  :  637-47,   June 

1917. 

Discusses  hicidentally  the  relations  between  France  and  America  on  the  academic  side,  after 
the  war.    Opportunities  for  Americans  at  French  universities. 

947.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Education.    In  the  village  smithy.    America,  17  :  383-85, 

July  21,  1917. 

Condemns  the  "soft "  education  of  our  schools,  which  allows  children  to  reject  studies  that  are 
difficult  and  choose  mental  oecupatlons  that  are  congenial.  Says  that  the  schools  do  not  teach 
obedience,  and  they  appear  to  look  upon  revefemoe  as  a  kind  of  weakness. 

948.  Brookline,  Kass.    Survey  committee.    Educational  survey  of  the  public 

schoolB  of  Brookline,  Mass.    Pub.  by  the  School  committee,  1917.    436  p.    8^. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director. 

949.|Bumet,  John.    Higgler  education  and  the  war.    London,  Macmillan  and  co., 

limited,  1917.    x,  238  p.    12^. 

Kainly  a  criticism  of  the  German  educational  system.  Contains  chapters  on  Kultur,  Humanism, 
Higher  education  in  Germany,  The  seamy  side,  Home  and  school,  School  and  university,  Scotland 
and  Prussia,  and  Ooncluslons. 

950.  Coles,  C.  B.    The  land,  the  people,  and  the  schools  of  South  Africa.    Quarterly 

journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  7  :  184-94,  351-65,  January,  July 

1917. 
The  author  was  formerly  miasionary-superiatoident  of  schools  in  South  Africa. 

951.  Davenport,   Frederick  M.    A   day  in  educational  happy-land.    Outlook, 

116  :  290-91,  June  20,  1917. 

Conditions  in  Gary,  Indiana,  described.  Sa3r8  that  the  Gary  system  has  broken  the  lock-step 
in  education. 

952.  BeHovre,  Fr.    German  and  English  education;  a  comparative  study.    Lon- 

don, Constable  &  co.,  ltd.,  1917.    108  p.     16**. 

953.  L'^ole  fran9ai8e  du  camp  de  G.  .  .  .    Kevue  p^agogique,  70  :  405-10,  April 

1917. 
Description  of  a  school  in  a  prison  camp  in  Germany. 

954.  Fairchild,  Henry  Pratt.    The  literacy  test  and  its  making.    Quarterly  journal 

of  economics,  31  :. 447-60,  May  1917. 

955.  The  future  of  education.    Nineteenth  century,  81  :  1300-39,  June  1917. 

A  symposium  on  the  status  of  education  in  England,  as  follows:  1.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  educa- 
tional reform,  by  Cloudesley  Brereton.  2.  Education  In  our  public  schools,  by  C.  E.  Robinaon. 
3.  Edncatiottal  ideals — the  way  to  peace,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Mr.  Brereton  says  that  a  Gopemican  revolution  is  necessary  in  education.  '<  We  must  make  the 
child  and  not  the  subject  the  directing  factor  in  our  choice. "  He  also  dlscuasesunlversity  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Robinson  presents  the  case  for  and  against  the  classics.  Sir  PhUlp  Magnus  deflDM 
edncatlon  and  shows  its  ideals.  AU  three  writers  discuss  at  length  the  views  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Fisher. 
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956.  Oould,  Frederick  J.    British  education  after  the  war;  with  preface  by  F.  H. 
Hayward.    London,  Watta  &  co.,  1917.    xviii,  140  p.    8°, 

967.  Hardy,  Edward  L.    The  reoiganization  of  our  educational  system.    School  and 
society,  6  :  728-32,  June  23,  1917. 

958.  Hering,  D.  W.    The  modernized  school  curriculum.    Education,  37  :  614-21, 

June  1917. 

A  criticism  of  the  modeni  school  as  proposed  by  the  Oenenl  edacAtion  board.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  soheme  as  ^'phiUstinism  in  the  saddle, "  and  says  its  danger  lies  in  the  probablity 
that  "the  teacher  and  the  pupil  may  be  so  completely  imbued  with  the  utilitarian  idea  of  edu- 
oation  as  to  think  nothing  else  worth  while. " 

959.  Hill,  David  Spence.    Education  for  American  democracy.    School  and  society, 

5  :  691-96,  June  16,  1917. 

Presidential  address  at  the  banquet  of  the  Southern  society  for  philosophy  and  peyohology, 
Lynohborg,  Va.,  April  13, 1017. 

Reprinted. 

960.  Ibarra,  Aguatin  M.  FenUmdez  de.    Las  escuelas  publicas  de  la  ciudad  de 

Nueva  York.    Alrededor  de  la  escuela,  8  :  98-105,  May  1917. 

961.  Illinois  school  survey;  a  codperative  investigation  of  school  conditions  and  school 

efficiency,  initiated  and  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  Illinois  in  the  interest  of 
aU  the  children  of  all  the  people;  L.  D.  Coffman,  director,  [n.  p.]  Pub.  by 
order  of  the  Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  1917.    377  p.   illus.,  diagrs.   S° . 

962.  La  jeunesse  scolaire  et  la  guerre,  d'apr^  un  livre  recent.     Revue  univezaitaire, 

26  :  350-56,  May  1917. 
Review  of  La  Jeunesse  scolaire  de  France  et  la  guerre,  by  BCme.  HoUebeoque. 

963.  Moore,  Ernest  C.    Why  we  get  on  so  slowly.    Yale  review,  6  :  823-37,  July 

1917. 

Presents  in  dialogue  form  some  reasons  for  the  unsatisfitctory  progress  of  pujiils  in  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Concludes  that  properly  ''education  is  Just  learning  to  do  the  things  that 
one  vlll  have  to  keep  on  doing  as  long  as  he  Utos.  " 

964.  Moulins,  Ani6d6e.    Questions  d'apr^e-guerre  relatives  aux  coU^s  de  gargons. 

Revue  universitaire,  26  :  341-49,  May  1917. 

965.  Les  projets  de  r^formes  scolaires  en  Allemagne.    Revue  p^agogique,  70  :  498- 

617,  May  1917. 
Continued  from  September,  1916,  number. 

966.  Reform  in  Scottish  education.    School  world,  19  :  232^6,  July  1917. 

Report  of  the  Scottish  education  reform  committee.   A  review. 

967.  Bockford,  HI.    Board  of  education.    Rockford  public  schools,  1915-16.    A 

review.    Rockford,  111.,  Board  of  education.    126  p.    plates.    8^. 

A  survey  nontaining  information  oonoeming  the  physical  property,  the  ouiriculnm,  the  teaching 
staff,  theattendanoe,  some  measurable  results  In  teaching,  and  other  matters  of  intersst  oonceniing 
the  public  schools  of  Rockford,  111. 

968.  Sowers,  J.  I.    The  schools  and  war.    Teacher's  journal,  16  :  970-75,  June 

1917. 

Oiyes  recommendations  made  by  committee  called  by  the  governor  of  Indiana  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instructian,  to  discuss  and  plan  measures  for  adoption  by  the  schools  te 
meet  war  conditions. 

969.  Wang,  W.  P.   The  educational  movement  in  China.    Chinese  student's  monthly, 

12:  408-14,  June  1917. 

970.  Weitbrecht,  H.  W.    Educational  reform  in  Turkey.    Moslem  world,  7  :  265-72, 

July  1917. 
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971.  WiBCODBin.    Department  of  public  ixwtraotion.    Education  in  Wieconsin, 

1914-16.    A  two-year  analysis  of  educational  problems  and  progress  in  the  state 

of  Wisconsin.    Madison,  Wis.,  1917.    149  p.    8°. 
C.  p.  Gary,  state  superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

972.  Baldwin,  W.  A.    Democracy  versus  efficiency  as  an  aim  in  education.    Joiu-nal 

of  education,  85  :  621-23,  June  7,  1917. 

973.  Chabot,    Charles.    L 'effort  et   Tint^rdt.    Revue   p^dagogique,    70  :  262-81, 

March  1917. 

A  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  interest  and  effort  in  education  based  on  reviews  of  four  books: 
J.  WUbois,  Les  nouvelles  m^thodes  d'Mucation,  I/Muoatlon  de  la  volontd;  Georges  Demenf , 
L'Muoation  de  Teflort;  John  Dewey,  I/^cole  et  I'enfant. 

974.  A  lost  ideal.    Unpopular  review,  8  :  64^75,  July-September  1917. 

Shows  the  Importance  for  the  present  day  of  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
Imparted  a  wide  acquaintance  with  human  nature  through  tradition.  The  man  who  wishes  to 
lead  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  will  still  find  this  old  training  absolutely  necessary.  Vocational 
education  can  not  supply  its  equivalent. 

975.  Myers,  Garry  C.    Hiunanizing  education.    American  education,  20  :  588-90, 

June  1917. 
Humanizing  the  curriculum  in  history,  geography,  civics,  and  the  Industrial  arts. 

976.  Noiris,  Orland  O.    Evolutionary  humanism  in  education.    American  school- 

master, 10  :  208-20,  241-52,  May,  June  1917. 

977.  Peaks,  Archibald  O.    A  renaissance  in  the  science  of  education.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  24  :  278-89,  June  1917. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  what  has  been  done,  what  can  be  done,  and  what  must  be  done  in 
education. 

978.  Bapeer,  Louis  Win,  ed.    Teaching  elementary  school  subjects.    New  York, 

Chicago  [etc.]  C.  Scribner's  sons  [1917]    xv,  576  p.    front.,  illus.,  plates,  fold, 
tab.,  diagre.    8°. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

979.  Bndns  and  social  status.    Journal  of  heredity,  8  :  261-67,  June  1917. 

Children  of  professional  and  upper  commercial  classes  found  to  be  the  most  intelligent— possible 
reasons. 

980.  Nice,  Margaret  Morse.    The  speech  development  of  a  child  from  eighteen 

months  to  six  years.    Pedagogical  seminary,  24  :  204-43,  June  1917. 
Bibliography:  p.  243. 

981.  Stams,  Dudley  H.    A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  motion  picture  to  the  work 

and  deportment  of  pupils  in  the  school.    Kentucky  high  school  quarterly, 

3  :  3-13,  July  1917. 

*'Tbe  ob|eet  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  findings  of  an  investigation,  extending  oyer  a  brief 
period  of  12  weeks,  with  reference  to  the  correlation  of  picture  show  attendance  and  the  work  of 
children  in  school." 

982.  Yerkes,  Bobert  M.    How  we  may  discover  the  children  who  need  Special 

care?    Mental  hygiene,  1  :  262-69,  April  1917. 
Address  at  anmial  eontewnee  of  Massarthusettt  society  for  mental  hygtee. 
Describes  briefly  a  methodfor  the  early  and  effldent  discovery  of  Individual  needs  of  the  ofaildren. 

9760—17 2 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

983.  Bell,  J.  Carleton  and  McCoUum,  D.  F.    A  study  of  the  attainments  of  pupils 

in  United  States  history.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8  :  257-74, 

May  1917. 

"  Describes  a  series  of  tests,  and  glyes  the  results  of  their  appUoatloti  to  three  oollese  clnsses,  two 
normal  schools,  and  five  dty  school  systems.  Comparisons  are  made  between  boys  and  glris,  and 
between  high  school,  normal  school,  and  college  students." 

984.  Bingham,  W.  V.    Mentality  testing  of  college  students.    Journal  of  applied 

psychology,  1  :  38-45,  March  1917. 
References:  p.  44-M. 

Read  befbre  the  Amerioan  psychological  association,  New  York,  December  26, 1916. 
The  demand  for  student  testing,  devising  and  evaluating  tests,  etc. 

985.  Bureau  of  educational  ezperiments,  New  York.    Department  of  social, 

phyaieal  anCd  mental  experiments.  Psychological  tests.  A  hibliography. 
Compiled  by  Helen  Boardman.  New  York,  Bureau  of  educational  experi- 
ments, 1917.    75  p.    8''.    (Bulletin  No.  6) 

CoNTXNTs.^The  Binet-8imonscale.~^ental  tests  other  than  the  Binet-Slmon  scale.— Claesl- 
fled  bibliography  for  vocational  psychology. 

986.  Fordyce,  Charles.    Measuring  the  efficiency  in  reading.    Nebraska  teacher, 

19  :  450-53,  June  1917. 

Also  in  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  i  :  166-70,  June  1917,  and  Amer- 
ican education,  20 :  601-^,  June  1917. 

987.  Garxison,  S.  C.    Yerkes's  point  scale  for  measuring  mental  ability  as  applied 

to  normal  adults.    School  and  society,  5  :  747-^,  June  23,  1917. 

A  test  made  in  the  Spring  of  1916  in  the  psychology  department  of  Geoige  Peabody  college  for 
teachers. 

988.  Horn,  P.  W.    Concerning  school  surveys  in  general.    Journal  of  education, 

85  :  685-88,  June  21,  1917. 
Introduction  to  report  on  Portland  survey. 

989.  Houser,  J*.  David.    An  investigation  of  the  writing  vocabularies  of  repre- 

sentatives of  an  economic  class.  Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  708-18, 
June  1917. 

Material  for  study  was  furnished  by  letters  written  by  California  farmers  to  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  California. 

990.  Kelley,  Truman  Lee.    Thomdike's  reading  scale,  alpha  2,  adapted  to  indi- 

vidual testing.    Teachers  college  record,  18  :  253-60,  May  1917. 

991.  Kemble,  WiUiam.  Fretz.    Choosing  employees  by  mental  and  physical  tests. 

New  York,  The  Engineering  magazine  company,  1917.  333  p.  illus.,  ports., 
tabs.,  diagrs.    12''. 

992.  Mateer,  Florence.    Some  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  mental  tests  and  test 

series.    Mental  hygiene,  1  :  241-51,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  Conference  on  feeble-mlndedness  of  the  ICasaadinsetts  society  for  meolal 
hygiene,  December  15,  1916. 

993.  Meriam,  J*.  L.    The  control  of   educational  progress    through  educational 

experimentation.    School  and  society,  5  :  ()01-6,  May  26,  1917. 
Paper  presented  before  the  National  council  of  education,  February  22,  at  Kansas  City. 
Discusses  laboratory  ezperimantatioo  and  then  outUnee  some  problems  for  so^iool  azpeiimSB> 


994.  Mulhall,  Edith  F.    Tests  of  the  memories  of  school  children.    Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  8  :  294>302,  May  1917. 

''Tests  were  given  to  038  elementary  school  children  to  determine  their  ability  both  to  reoal 
and  to  reoognise  words,  geometrical  forms,  and  nonsense  syllables.  A  steady  improvemeiit  is 
noted  with  age  and  grade,  and  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  insignificant. " 
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996.  Myers,  Garry  C.    Delayed  recall  in  history.    Journal  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy, 8  :  275-83,  May  1917. 
"Oii«  year  after  the  oompletlon  of  a  hJgh-achool  coarse  In  American  history,  fewer  than  half 
I  the  aasoctetiona  with  fifty  leading  names  in  American  history  were  correctly  made;  one-flfth  were 

made  vrith  partial  correctness;  one-seventh  incorrectly;  and  (me-dxth  were  not  made  at  all 
Wrong  answers  are  tmalyzed,  and  delayed  recall  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  meastuing  relative 
values  within  curricula." 

996.  Pechstein,  L.  A.  Best  method  of  mastering  a  motor  problem.  Elementary 
school  journal,  17  :  734-40,  June  1917. 

For  the  basis  of  the  test  the  mace  was  choeen  and  students  from  the  introductory  psychology 
classes  were  selected  as  subtjeots. 

t  997.  Petersy  Charles  C.    The  influence  of  speed  drills  upon  the  rate  and  the  effec  * 

tiveness  of  silent  reading.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8  :  350-66, 
June  1917. 

"Experiments  with  207  school  children  in  grades  ni  to  VI  show  that  it  is  possible  to  improve 
the  rate  in  reading  by  more  than  18  per  cent.,  without  injuriously  affecting  the  quality.  It  is 
doubtfiil,  however,  whether  the  naturally  slow  reader  can  be  developed  into  a  rapid  one  wlthoat 
impairing  his  effectiveness." 

998.  Pintner,  Rudolf  and  Paterson,  Donald  G.  A  scale  of  performance  tests. 
New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1917.  217  p.  illus.,  tahles, 
diagrs.    W. 

999.  Sackett,   Leroy  W.    A   scale  in  ancient  history.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  8  :  284-93,  May  1917. 
"The  range  of  information  in  andent  history  was  studied  and  the  difficulty  of  ancient  history 
,  questlonB  was  scaled  on  the  basis  of  over  900  papers  from  high  school  and  coUege  classes.   The 

method  of  scaling  is  dsecribed  ia  some  detail,  and  directions  are  given  lor  the  use  of  the  scale  to 
msasore  the  aooompHshment  of  an  individual  or  a  class." 

1000.  Sunne,  Dagny.    A  comparative  study  of  white  and  negro  children.    Journal 

of  applied  psychology,  1  :  71-83,  March  1917. 

An  investigation  of  the  wliite  and  negro  children  of  a  school  in  New  Orleans  by  means  of  the 
Binet  and  the  Yeikes  point  scales  and  other  tests. 

1001.  .    The  relation  of  class  standing  to  college  tests.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  8  :  193-211,  AprD  1917. 

Presents  the  results  of  tests  of  freshmen  and  seniors  in  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  memorial  college^ 
New  Orleans. 

1002.  Wallin,  J.  B.  Wallace.    The  individual  tests  in  the  Binet-Simon  scale.    Psy- 

chological clinic,  11 :  79-85,  May  15,  1917. 
Reprinted. 

^  1008.  WeUs,  Frederic  Lyman.    Alternative  methods  for  mental  examiners.    Jour- 

nal of  applied  psychology,  1  :  134-43,  June  1917. 

1004.  Whipple,  Ouy  M.  and  Ourtis,  Josephine  N.    Preliminary  investigation  of 

^Irlmming  in  reading.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8  :  333-49,  June 

1917. 

"  A  study  of  six  university  students  showed  wide  individual  diflerenoee  in  the  rate  and  efficiency 
of  skimming.  Preferred  rate  In  skimming  is  closely  correlated  with  natural  rate  in  ordinary 
reading.    Practice  in  skimming  might  profitably  be  given  in  the  public  schools." 

1005.  YerkeSy  Bobert  M.    The  Binet  versus  the  point  scale  method  of  measuring 
intelligence.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  1  :  111-22,  June  1917. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1006.  Bureau  of  educational  ezpezimentB,  New  York.    Experimental  schools. 

New  Yorky  Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  1917.    lllus.    8°.    (Bulletin, 

noB.  3,  4,  and  5.) 

Contains:  No.  3,  Caroline  Pratt:  The  play  school,  an  experiment  In  education,  p.  7-15;  Luelle 
C.  Demlng:  Children  in  the  play  school,  p.  16-18;  List  of  experimental  schools,  p.  19-aO;  Refer- 
ences,  p.  21-22;  No.  4,  Margaret  Naumburg:  A  direct  method  of  education,  p.  7-U;  Lucile  C. 
Doming:  The  children's  school,  p.  12-14;  Lucile  C.  Deming:  Teachers'  college  pla3rground,  p. 
15-21;  Lucile  C.  Deming:  The  Gregory  school,  p.  22-31;  No.  5,  The  Btony  Ford  school,  p.  7-10; 
LudleC.  Demlng:  Stony  Ford,  a  school  community,  p.  11-17;  Mattie  B.  Bates:  The  home  school, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  p.  19-32;  Lucile  C.  Deming:  The  home  school,  an  open-air  experiment,  p.  22-26. 

1007.  Lull,  Herbert  G.    The  schoolroom  technic  of  problem  instruction  in  the  gram- 

mar grades.    School  and  society,  5  :  496-»9,  April  28,  1917. 

1008.  Payne,  B.  George.    An  experiment  in  motivation.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 17  :  727-33,  June  1917. 

An  experiment  undertaken  with  boys  selected  from  the  Wyman  school,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
plan  consisted  of  two  parts:  Visits  to  the  factories  of  the  city;  and  the  study  and  discussion  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  visits.    Gives  an  outline  for  the  study  of  industries. 

1009.  Schilling,  H.  K.    The  value  of  translation.    Modem  language  bulletin,  3  : 

3-6,  June  1917. 

Discusses  briefly  the  five  principal  argimients  in  favor  of  translation  in  modem  language 
teadiing. 

1010.  Stiebel,  Dorothy  C.    The  physical  application  of  heuristic  methods  to  the 

teaching  of  chemistry.    Journal  of  education  (London),  49  :  436-38,  474-75, 

July,  August  1917. 

Experiment  was  tried  with  middle-school  classes  in  a  large  secondary  school  in  England,  the 
average  age  of  the  pupils  being  14  to  15  years. 

1011.  Wilson,  H.  B.    The  problem  attack  in  teaching.    Elementary  school  joiirnal, 

17  :  749-55,  June  1917. 

Declares  that  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  efiTectiTe  work  is  that  the  matter  in  hand  shall  be 
recognized  and  attacked  as  a  problem.  Suggests  problems  covering  the  work  in  United  States 
history  up  to  the  oi)ening  of  the  national  period. 

SPECUL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1012.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1916  at  New  York  and  Baltimore.    62  p. 

8°. 

Ck>ntains:  1.  What  profit  results  from  the  study  of  history?— From  the  point  of  view  of  a  recent 
graduate  [by]  J.  H.  Logan,  p.  6-9;  From  the  point  of  view  of  transportation  [by]  R.W.  Barrett, 
p.  10-17;  From  the  point  of  view  of  commerce  [by]  Lincoln  Cromwell,  p.  1^24;  ftotn  the  point 
of  view  of  Journalism  [by]  R.  J.  Davis,  p.  25-28^  2.  Osgood  Hardy:  A  hiller  recognition  of  Latin- 
America  in  history  teaching,  p.  29-34.  3.  A.  W.  Wolfson:  The  teaching  of  current  history,  civics 
and  economics,  p.  39-47. 

1013.  .    The  teacher  of  history  in  the  secondary  school.    Papers  collated  and 

issued  hy  the  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and 

Maryland.    48  p.    8"*. 

Contains:  1.  William  Fair  ley:  History  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  need  and  the 
inducement,  p.  .'>-ll.  2.  Edgar  Dawson:  Preparation  of  the  high-echool  teacher  of  history,  p.  12- 
19.  3.  F.  L.  Paxson:  The  certification  of  high  school  teachers  of  history,  p.  20-26.  4.  W.  J, 
Chase:  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  historical  association  on  the  certification 
of  high-school  teachers  of  history,  p.  27^33.  5.  H.  W.  Edwards:  Preparation  of  the  high-echool 
hi£rtory  teacher,  p.  33-48. 
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1014.  Xuaic  sttperviaoni'  national  conferenoe.    Journal  of  proceedingB  of*  the 

tenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  11^23,  1917. 
179  p.    8**.    (Mrs.  Ella  M.  Brownell,  secretary,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  H.  Wood:  Problems  and  possibilities  in  the  development  of  instrumental 
music,  p.  02-66.  2.  R.  C.  81oane:  Helping  the  school  orchestra  to  be  saooessful,  p.  66>70.  3.  The 
education  of  the  muaio  supervisor,  p.  84-96.  4.  R.  H.  Stetson:  Standards,  teats,  and  measure- 
ments in  music  teaching,  p.  106-10.  5.  F.  A.  Beach:  The  introduction  of  music  into  schools 
which  at  present  hare  little  or  none,  p.  131-37.  6.  S.  S:  Myers:  Some  reasons  why  music  should 
be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  p.  13&-41. 

1015.  Apple  ton,  R.  B.    The  position  of  the  classics  in  educational  reconstruction 

after  the  war.    School  ^orld,  19:226-28,  July  1917. 
Ccnditions  in  England  described.    Advantages  of  the  classics  proclaimed. 

1016.  Barbe,  Waitman.    Literature,  the  teacher,  and  the  teens.    English  journal^ 

6  :  261-71,  June  1917. 
Read  before  the  West  Virginia  coimcil  of  teachers  of  English,  November  1916. 

1017.  Clapardde,  £douard.    At  what  age  should  the  child  learn  to  read?    Journal 

of  education,  86  :  89-90,  July  26,  1917. 

Translated  by  C.  Thompson  Jones.  This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  June-July  issue  of 
L'lnterm^eire  des  ^ucateurs. 

Olves  the  disadvantages  of  beginning  the  teaching  of  reading  too  soon. 

1018.  Cody,   Sherwin.    Organizing  drill  on  fundamentals  like  a  football  game. 

English  journal,  6  :  412-19,  June  1917. 

Organising  driU  work  on  minimum  essentials  so  that  elementary  school  pupils  will  be  able  to 
pass  the  business  ability  tests. 

1019.  Coulter,  John  M.    Biology  as  a  practical  science.    School  science  and  mathe> 

matics,  17:495-^2,  June  1917. 
Read  before  the  Kansas  state  teachers'  association,  November  10, 1916. 

1020.  Couvreur,  A.    L'enseignement  secondaire  des  jeunes  filles  et  T^tude  de 

I'antiquit^.    Revue  universitaire,  26  :  4-11,  June  1917. 

Discusses  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  history  necessitated  by  the  proposed  reform  of  second- 
ary education. 

1021.  Cox,  Jonathan,  and  Terry,  Paul  W.    The  Colonial  hill  school  savings-hank 

plan.    Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  741-48,  June  1917. 
Plan  in  vogue  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  Colonial  hill  school,  Dallas,  Texas. 

1022.  Daviaa,  Ethel.    Modem  language  teaching  in  German  secondary  schools. 

Oxford,  Oxford  university  press,  H.  Milford,  1917.    36  p.     12°. 

1023.  Drushel,  J.  Andrew.    A  study  of  the  amount  of  arithmetic  at  the  command 

of  high-school  graduates  who  have  had  no  arithmetic  in  their  high-school 

coarse.    Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  657-61,  May  1917. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  relative  value  of  two  methods  employed  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  point  in  the  quotient  when  the  divisor  or  both  dividend  and  divisor  contain  decimal  places. 
Data  obtained  from  graduates  of  a  four-year  hlgh-sohool  course  when  they  enter  Harris  teachers' 
college,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

8a3rs  the  Austrian  method  should  replace  the  old  method  in  all  teaching  of  division  of  decimals. 

1024.  Barhart,  WiU.    Music  credits  for  outside  study.    Plan  for  accrediting.   School 

music,  18  :  5-9,  May-June  1917. 

Gives  a  plan  for  crediting  outside  study  in  muaio  under  private  instniotlon  for  students  of 
voice,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  instruments  of  the  symphonic  ordiestra. 

1025.  Bvans,  Jessie  C.    The  modem  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  history.  Ameri- 

can journal  of  nursing,  17  :  952-57,  July  1917. 
Describes  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  history;  course  in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 
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1026.  Herrm^y  Bertha  Forbes.    A  special  couroe  in  oral  expresaion  for  hig^  schoob. 

Quartarly  journal  of  public  speaking,  3  :  140^2,  April  1917. 

1027.  Hofe,  George  B.  vozl,  jr.    History  of  the  general  science  movement.    General 

science  quarterly,  1  :  200-6,  May  1917. 
Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  Teacher'  oollege  sdenoe  round  table. 

1028.  KeUj)  Howard  C.    The  Springfield  plan.    General  science  quarterly,  1  :  191- 

200,  May  1917. 
Gives  an  outline  of  the  course  in  general  science  tn  the  Sprinjufield,  Mass.,  high  school. 

1029.  Lester,  John  A.    Delimitation  of  the  spelling  problem.    English  journal, 

6  :  402-11,  June  1917. 

Says  that  the  spelling  problem  at  present  is  threefold,  first,  to  determine  what  words  the  stu- 
dent misspells,  second,  to  determine  how  he  goes  about  misspelling  them ,  and  third,  to  deteradae 
by  what  means  he  may  be  induced  to  spell  them  correctly. 

1030.  TiiTiTi,    James   W.     literature    for   beginners.     New    republic,    12  :  14-16, 

August  4,  1917. 

1031.  Lodge,  Henry  Oabot.    The  general  value  of  classical  studies.    Princeton 

alumni  weekly,  17  :  814-20,  June  6,  1917. 

An  addmss  before  the  Conference  on  classical  studies  in  liberal  education,  held  at  Princeton 
uni%'ersity,  June  2, 1917. 

1032.  Luquiens,  Frederick  Bliss.    The  teaching  of  Spanish  from  the  Latin-Ameri- 

can point  of  view.    Modem  langus^  journal,  1  :  277-84,  May  1917. 

1033.  Marshall,  John  P.    A  plan  for  examining  outside  music  study  in  the  hig^ 

schools.    School  music,  18  :  9-13,  May-June  1917. 

A  plan  adopted  and  placed  In  operation  by  the  dty  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1913.  Gives  the 
course  of  study  for  outside  credit  in  applied  music,  and  preparation  required  for  the  examinatiiA 
of  piano  students. 

1034.  Massachusetts.    Board  of  education.    General  science.    Teachers'  man- 

ual. Upper  two  grades  of  elementary  school  and  first  year  of  high  school. 
Prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  William  Orr,  chairman,  Walter  G. 
Whitman  and  Howard  C.  Kelly  .  .  .  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co., 
1917.  50  p.  8''.  (Massachusetts.  Board  of  education.  Bulletin,  1917, 
no.  2.) 

1035.  Kayman,  J,  Edward.    Business  and  education.    American  teacher,  6  :  82^6, 

June  1917. 

A  criticism  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  commercial  education  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  commerce. 

1036.  Miessner,  W.  Otto.    The  place  of  music  in  education.    American  school, 

3  :  168-71,  206-209,  June,  July  1917. 

1037.  Morehouse,  Frances.    The  teaching  of  history.    'VMiat  we  aim  to  do.    School 

and  home  education,  36:279-82,  June  1917. 

1038.  Newbolt,  Sir  Hbuxj.     Poetry  and  education.     English  review,  24:484-500, 

June  1917. 

1039.  Pag*et,   Frances.    Technique  in   modem   language   teaching.   Educational 

review,  54  :  14-25,  June  1917. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  technique  is  termed  "mechanical  preparedness.^'  Writer  says  in 
every  modem  language  class  there  should  be  a  map  of  modem  Europe,  which  should  be  referred 
to  constantly,  etc.  Disnisses  the  subject  under  the  special  holdings  of:  Pronundatlon,  dicta- 
tion, reading,  conversation,  exercise  writing,  composition,  and  undasslfled  points. 
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1040.  Pdxxyy  FramoeB  M.    New  standards  in  oratory.    Educational  review,  54  :  26- 

37,  June  1917. 

Writer  contends  that  it  is  the  thinker  rather  than  the  finished  orator  who  is  in  demand.  He 
deplores  the  foot  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  voices} uality  and  manner  in  American  homes 
and  schools. 

1041.  Phillips,  Frank  K.    The  school  paper.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  6  :  268- 

71,  July  1917.    illua. 

Discusses  the  equipment  necessary,  paper  selection  and  type  arrangement,  organisation  of 
departments,  etc. 

1042.  Piatt,  Luther  T.    What  is  the  matter  with  high-school  Latin?    Ohio  teacher, 

37  :  433-34,  June  1917. 

The  character  of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  high  school  Latin  and  the  unpedagogical 
methods  of  teaching  the  language. 

1043.  Sayrs,  W.  O.    Standards  in  English.    Education,  37  :  640-46,  June  1917. 

Says  that  standards  should  be  determined  by  the  "  psychological  needs  and  aptitude  of  the  ohlld 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  adult  philosophy.''  Sums  up  the  standards  for  the  sucoessiYe  periods 
of  school  life. 

1044.  Shorey,  Paul.    The  assault  on  humanism.    Boston,  Atlantic  monthly  com- 

pany [1917]    80  p.    8**.    (Atlantic  monographs.) 
Reprinted  from  Atlantic  monthly,  119 :  793-Ml,  120 :  94-105,  June,  July  1917. 
A  defense  of  classical  education,  chiefly  against  the  attacks  of  Abraham  Flexuer. 

1045.  Siple,  Walter  H.    The  classicist  or  the  utilitarian?    School  and  society, 

6  :  608-12,  May  26,  1917.* 

Oives  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  eduoationf  rom  ancient  times.  Bays  that  the  danger 
at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  utilitarian  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  good  in  ancient 
daaalciam  and  the  classicist  ignores  the  taat  that  much  of  the  old  method  will  not  serve  modem 
needs. 

1046.  Thomas,  Charles  Swain.    The  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]    365  p.    16''. 
"A selected  bibUography":  p.  346-360. 

1047.  Thomdlke,  Edward  L.    Reading  as  reasoning:  a  study  of  mistakes  in  para- 

graph reading.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8  :  323-32,  June  1917. 

The  aim  of  the  article  is ''  to  show  that  reading  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  involving  a  weigh- 
ing of  each  of  many  elements  in  a  .sentence,  their  organization  in  the  proper  relations  one  to  another, 
the  selection  of  certain  of  their  coimotations  and  the  rejection  of  others,  and  the  cooperation  of 
many  forces  to  determine  final  response." 

1048.  Waldo,  Dorothy.    English  for  Peter.    English  journal,  6  :  372-^,  June  1917. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  putting  our  best  efforts  in  English  teaching  on  the  fortunate 
child  who  takes  the  classical  or  collie-preparatory  course,  but  on  the  child  in  the  commercial 
course,  who  needs  help  much  more. 

1049.  Webby  H.  A.    A  quantitative  analysis  of  general  science.    School  science  and 

mathematics,  17  :  534-45,  June  1917. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  What  is  general  soienceT  (2)  The  purpose  of  general 
science  text,  (3)  Subject  matter  of  general  science  texts,  and  (4)  Metiiod  of  treatment  in  general 
science  texts. 

1050.  WinanSy  James  ▲.    Public  speaking  1  at  Cornell  university.    Quarterly  jour- 

nal of  public  speaking,  3  :  153-62,  April  1917. 
Oives  a  typical  program  of  the  work,  week  by  week. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1051.  Baker,  Bdna  D.    What  ahould  a  kindergarten  child  know  when  entering  first 

grade?    Eindeigarten  and  first  grade,  2  :  23^-^5,  June  1917. 

standard  of  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

1052.  Shiels,  Albert.    The  unique  function  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  modern 

BchooL    School  and  society,  6  :  160-65,  August  11,  1917. 

Read  before  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  National  education  association,  Portland,  July 
1917. 

1053.  Smith,  H.  Bompaa.    A  national  B3rBtem  of  nursery  schools.    An  opportunity 

and  a  danger.    Atlienaeum,  no.  4619  :  333^6,  July  1917. 

Suggests  plans  for  a  nursery  school  system  in  England. 

1054.  Tee,  (Grace)  Kyiiih  Ing.    The  kindergarten  in  China.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  2  :  252-56,  June  1917. 

The  potential  ccooeption  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  past,  its  transition  and  rapid  groiiv'th  in 
the  present  decade,  and  its  relationship  to  the  future  generation  and  its  signiflcanoe. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1055.  Chase,  W.  O.    Some  suggestions  for  rural  school  improvement.    Journal  of 

education,  86  :  61-62,  July  19,  1917. 

1056.  OlaxtozL,  P.  P.    What  school  improvement  associations  can  do  for  the  rural 

schools.    Town,  2  :  4-6,  May  5,  1917. 
Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Maryland  st^tc  federation  of  ^'omen's  clubs,  April  2o,  1917. 

1057.  Oook,  W.  A.    Some  principles  that  underlie  the  making  of  a  daily  program  for 

the  rural  school.    Colorado  school  journal,  32  :  15-19,  June  1917. 

1058.  Foght,  Harold  Waldatein.    The  rural  teacher  and  his  work  in  community 

leadership,  in  school  administration,  and  in  mastery  of  the  school  subjects. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1917.    xii,  359  p.    illus.    12°. 

Written  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  The  American  rural  school,  which  Wi^s  first 
published  some  five  years  ago. 

1059.  Kirkpatrick,  Marion  G.    The  rural  school  from  within.    Philadelphia  and 

London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1917]    303  p.    front.    16°. 

1060.  Myeia,  Qarry  C.    Some  opportunities  that  come  to  country  school  masters. 

Education,  37  :  630-^,  June  1917. 

Writer  says  that  one  of  the  strongest  needs  of  country  folks  is  culture  and  refinement.  Shows 
what  the  teacher  can  d9  for  his  pupiLs  in  inculcating  good  speech,  love  of  art  and  music,  etc. 

1061.  Savage,  Allan.    Obtaining  concrete  results  in  the  rural  high  school.    Pro- 

gressive teacher,  23  :  34,  40,  June  1917. 

The  vocational,  cultural  and  social  functions  of  the  rural  high  school  and  how  they  maj'  be 
aooompUsbod. 

1062.  Vo^,  Paul  L.    Introduction  to  rural  sociology.    New  York,  D.  Applelon  and 

company,  1917.    443  p.    8°. 

Contains:  Chapter  15,  The  schoof  as  a  factor  In  rural  life,  p.  2ft*-s.5.  Chapter  ifi,  Other  rural 
educational  agencies,  p.  2SA-96.  Chapter  17,  The  church  and  country  life,  p.  SdT-SI'i.  (^hapter  18 , 
The  niral  church— measures  for  improvement,  p.  319-30. 

1063.  Webb,  J.  0.    Riual  consolidated  schools  super^xcollent  for  elementary  educa- 

tion.   Educator-journal,  17  :  515-19,  June  1917. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1064.  Fenwiek,  Arthur  KcM.    The  modem  high  school.    Educational  review,  54  : 

38-48,  June  1917. 

Details  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Manual  arts  high  school,  Los  Angeles, 
Cali/ornia;  at  present  housed  in  four  buildings,  on  a  campus  of  12  acres.  The  attendance  is 
between  2,100  and  2,200  students,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  100. 

1065.  Fuefls,  Claude  Moore.     An  old  New  England  school;  a  history  of  Phillips 

academy,  Andover.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company, 
1917.    548  p.    illus.    8^. 

1066.  Gentleman,  F.  W.    The  content  of  a  mathematical  course  for  the  junior 

high  school.    Mathematics  teacher,  9  :  209-18.  June  1917. 

Read  at  the  8pringfield  meeting  of  the  Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  New  England, 
March  3, 1917. 

1067.  A  handbook  of  American  private  schools.    An  annual  publication.    3d  ed. 

1917.    Boston,  Porter  £.  Saigent  [1917]    664  p.    12"".    (Sai^gent's  handbook 

series) 

Contatos:  1.  History  of  the  private  school,  p.  31-39.  2.  Chronolagical  list  of  historic  scbools 
still  existent,  p.  40-42.  S.The  early  education  of  girls,  p.  4.3-45.'  4.  Development  of  the  summer 
camp,  p.  46-51.  5.  The  new  school  movement,  p.  57-58.  6.  The  year's  advance  in  education, 
p.  5  9-63.  7.  F.  C.  Woodman:  Vocational  guidance  and  the  college  preparatory  school,  p.  64-66. 
8.  College  entrance  requirements,  p.  67-69.  9.  A.  0.  Norton:  Mea.suring  educational  results, 
p.  70-76.  10.  R.  M.  Yerkes:  Mea.<niring  intelligence,  p.  77-83.  11.  A  selected  classifled  reading 
list,  p.  91-106.  12.  Critical,  description  of  schools  and  summer  camps,  p.  l(Xh7S^.  13.  Compara- 
tive tables,  p.  299-463.    14.  Educational  directories,  p.  467-664. 

1068.  Hines,  H.  C.    Duties,  powers,  and  preparation  of  the  high-school  principal 

in  Iowa.    American  school  board  journal,  55  :  18,  70,  August  1917. 

1069.  JohDBon,  Franklin  W.    Administrative  aspects  of  the  high  school  of  to- 

morrow.   Education,  37  :  605-13,  June  1917. 

Writer  says  that  the  high  school  of  the  ftiture  will  not  compel  its  pupils  to  continue  through 
*' rigidly  defined  curricula  including  fixed  amoimts  of  the  formal  subjects  which  tradition  has 
handed  down  as  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  attainment  for  graduation.  From  the 
widely  expanded  offerings  of  the  program  of  studies  pupils  will  pursue  groups  of  studies 
bearing  an  obvious  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  individual  pupil." 

1070.  Jones,  O.  J.    The  junior  high  school.    Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  3  : 

23-55,  July  1917. 

Bibliography:  p.  47-55. 

In  discussing  the  subject  the  writer  takes  up  first,  the  history  of  the  junior  high  school  move- 
ment, and  its  causes,  then  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages,  and  finally  a  study  of  the 
junior  high  school  as  applied  to  small  cities  and  towns  with  suggested  courses  cf  study. 

1071.  KooSy  Z^eonard  V.    The  administration  of  secondary-school  units.    Chicago, 

111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1917.  194  p.  8**.  (Supplementary 
educational  monographs  pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School  review  and 
the  Elementary  school  journal,    vol.  1,  no.  3;  whole  no.  8,  July  1917.) 

This  work  presents,  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  administrator^  the  results 
of  an  Investigation  into  the  status  of  the  teaching  of  almost  all  subjects  appearing  in  the  second- 
ary-school programs  of  study.  It  constitutes  a  digest  and  interpretation  of  facts  gathered  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  reorganization  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  definition  of  the 
unit  of  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  .secondary  schools. 

1072.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    The  introduction  of  modern  subjects  in  English  second- 

ary schools  and  the  development  of  modem  sides.  School  and  society, 
5  :  758-64,  June  30, 1917. 
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1073.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.    The  need  of  a  scientific  curriculum  policy  for  junior 

and  senior  high  schools.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  3  : 
253-68,  May  1917. 

Read  before  the  High  school  principals  round  table  of  the  Kansas  sUte  teachers'  aasociation, 
November  11, 1916. 

1074.  Nutting,  H.  C.    The  peril  of  "bookish"  education.    Journal  of  education, 

86  :  31-32,  July  12,  1917. 

In  conclusion,  the  wTiter  says  that  "the  'best  educators'  who  are  leading  the  ill-advised  assault 
upon  education  of  the  academic  tj^w  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  grave  responsibility. " 

1075.  Le  projet  de  loi  sur  T^ducation  des  adolescents.    Revue  p^dagogique,  70  :  378- 

404,  April  1917. 

1076.  Stacy,  Cheater  B.    The  junior  high-school  movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  3  :  343-50,  June  1917. 
In  part  from  the  eightieth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  state  Iward  of  education,  191.5-16. 

1077.  .    Tentative  standards  for  junior  high-school  administration.    American 

school  board  journal,  55  :  19-20,  August  1917. 

1078.  Study,  H.  P.    Preliminary  steps  in  organizing  a  junior  high  school.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  3  :  33^-42,  June  1917. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1079.  Alexander,  Carter.    Costs  of  instruction  in  normal  schools  of  the  South 

and  of  Missouri.    Elementary  school  journal,  17':  650-56,  May  1917. 
An  attempt  to  show  conditions  in  15  state  normal  schools  in  the  southern  states  and  in  Mis- 
•  souri. 

1030.  Aspinwally  William  B.    Qualifications  for  normal  school  training  and  the 
teaching  profession.    Education,  37  :  636-39,  June  1917. 

1081.  Benftez,  Francisco.    The  social  and  economic  status  of  our  teachers.    Philip- 

pine review,  2  :  80-85,  April  1917. 

Writer  is  director  of  the  School  of  education.  University  of  the  Philippines. 

The  study  is  based  upon  the  answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  from  348  teachers  hi  attendaaco 
at  the  Filipino  Teachers'  assembly  In  Manila,  May  1916. 

1082.  Bird,  Grace  B.    Teachers*  estimates  of  supervisors.    School  and  society,  5  : 

717-20,  June  16,  1917. 

From  the  laborat(My  oi  experimental  education  ol  Brown  university. 

"The  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  discover  some  of  the  qualities  of  supervisors  most  appn- 
oiated  by  teachers." 

1083.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Address,  tact,  and  sympathy.     Virginia  journal  of 

education,  10  :  468-73,  June  1917. 
Considers  three  vital  social  qualities  in  the  personality  of  a  teacher,  address,  tact,  and  sympathy. 

1084.  McNaught,  Margaret  S.    The  enfranchised  woman  teacher:  her  opportu- 

nity.   School  and  society,  6  :  155-60,  August  11, 1917. 

Also  in  Journal  of  education,  86  :  143-46,  August  9,  1917. 

Read  before  the  Deiiartment  of  elementary  education  of  the  National  education  association, 
Portland,  July  1917. 

1085.  New  York  (State)  TTnivemity.    The  equipment  of  the  modem  foreign  lan- 

guage  teacher.     Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1917. 
51  p.    12^.    (Bulletin  no.  628,  December  1,  1916.) 

1086.  Phelps,  C.  L.    Training  of  rural  teachers.    Elementary  school  journal,  17  : 

662-67,  May  1917. 

Cntidaes  the  oonclusions  of  Harold  W.  Foght  as  expressed  in  Bulletin  no.  49, 19U,  of  the  U.  8  . 
Bureau  of  education  on  the  "EITlcienoy  and  preparation  oi  rural  school  teachers.'^ 
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1087.  Pollock,  Bebecca.  The  ideal  high  school  teacher  of  English .  Her  prepara- 
tion and  her  personality.  West  Vii^inia  school  journal  and  educator,  46  : 
114-15,  131-32,  July-August  1917. 

Eead  before  the  Council  of  English  teachers  at  the  West  Vu:Kinia  education  association. 

1088.  Buedig>er,  William  Carl.  The  after- training  of  teachers.  American  school 
board  journal,  64  :  21-22,  June  1917.- 

Addrees  before  *' Pennsylvania  schoolmen's  week,"  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  12, 1917. 

1089.  Seerley,  Homer  H.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  the  new  age.  South- 
em  school  journal,  28  :  27-29,  July  1917. 

From  the  Practical  school  joumaL 

f  1090.  Sezson,  John  A.    Colorado's  needs  in  teacher  training  in  the  high  school. 

Colorado  school  journal,  32  :  7-10,  June  1917. 

Says  that  Colorado  has  three  distinct  needs  in  teacher  training,  (1)  A  comprehension,  by  teacher 
tratzUng  agencies,  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  secondary  education,  (2)  A  reorganization  of  the 
courses  of  teacher-training  institutions  to  a  point  where  any  student  may  not  meet  all  their 
requirements  in  a  frenzied  six  weeks  at  the  close  of  his  college  course,  and  (3)  A  more  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  hi^-school  principals  toward  these  college  students 
who  yearly  enter  our  high  schools. 

• 

1091.  Shiels,  Albert.  The  problem  of  rating  professional  service  from  the  view- 
point of  teacher  and  supervisor.  Sierra  educational  news,  13  :  210-13,  May 
3917 

1092.  Taibert,  Lilian.    Sabbatical  year.    Western  journal  of  education,  23  : 8-10, 

June  1917. 

Gives  reports  from  various  cities  showing  the  value  of  sabbatical  leave  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

1093.  WilBon,  B.  H.  The  Oklahoma  plan  in  teacher  training  for  rural  schools. 
American  school,  3  :  144,  156,  May  1917. 

Also  in  American  school  board  ioumal,  54 :  40,  Jane  1917. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1094.  d^kmericaxk  asaociation  of  univeraity  profeasora.  Report  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry  concerning  charges  of  violation  of  academic  freedom,  involving  the 
dismissal  of  the  president  and  three  members  of  the  faculty,  at  the  University 
of  Montana.  Boston,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1917.  52  p.  8°.  (/f*  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  3,  no.  5,  pt.  2,  May  1917) 

1095. .    Report  on  College  of  Wooster.    Boston,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1917. 

150  p.    8°.    {Its  Bulletin,  vol.  3,  no.  5,  pt.  1,  May  1917) 

1096.  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedii^  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eighteenth  annual  conference,  held  at  Clark  university,  Novem- 
ber 10  and  11,  1916.    Pub.  by  the  Association  [1917]    99  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  O.  8.  Hall:  How  can  universities  be  so  organised  as  to  stimulate  more  work  for 
advancement  of  science,  p.  25-38;  Discussion,  p.  38-55.  2.  Military  training  in  universities  and 
colleges  [by]  A.  T.  Hadley,  p.  55-57;  [by]  David  Kinley,  p.  57-60;  Discussion,  p.  60-66.  3.  The 
correlation  of  work  for  higher  degrees  m  the  graduate  school  and  in  the  professional  schools  [by] 
W,  H.  Howell,  p.  77-84;  [by]  Ernst  Freund,  p.  86-92;  Discussion,  p.  92-99. 

1097.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.  The  sixteenth  yearbook. 
Part  II.  The  efficiency  of  college  students  as  conditioned  by  age  at  entrance 
and  size  of  high  school.  By  Benjamin  Floyd  Pittenger.  Bloomington,  111., 
Public  school  publishing  company  3917.    112  p.    8°. 
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1098.  Angell,  James  B.    Problems  peculiar  to  the  junior  college.    School  review, 

25  :  386-97,  June  1917. 

Presents  three  types  of  the  Junior  college  as  follows:  (1)  The  junior  college  built  upon  high- 
school  foundations;  (2)  the  Junior  college  standing  alone  on  private  or  sectarian  foundations  as  an 
independent  organization;  (3)  the  Junior  college  as  a  differentiated  part  of  the  modem  university. 
Discusses  the  problems  of  each  type  of  institution. 

1099.  Becker,  Carl  L.    On  being  a  profesBor.    Unpopular  review,  7  :  342-61,  April- 

June  1917. 

Deals  with  the  college  prcrfessor  and  his  work,  and  includes  observations  on  various  features  of 
current  higher  education. 

1100.  Colorado  college,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Report  on  college  and  uni- 

versity adminifitration.  Part  I.  Does  the  faculty  participate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  American  college?  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1917.  271-308  p. 
8°.  (Colorado  college  publication.  General  ser.  no.  94,  Social  science  aer., 
vol.  2,  no.  14,  June  1917.) 

1101.  Bearbom,  George  Van  N.    Hectic  hurry  and  the  undergraduate.    Journal  of 

education,  86  :  5-6.  July  1917. 

Deplores  the  hurrying  restlessness  which  dominates  college  life  to-day  and  advocates  more 
leisure,  more  time  for  students  to  commune  with  themselves. 

1102.  Gillette,  John  Morris.    The  university  in  the  service  of  society.    Quarterly 

journal  of  the  University  of  North  DakoU,  7  :  328-38,  July  1917. 
Given  as  the  annual  university  address  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  June  16, 1015. 

1103.  TLeSney,  W.  C.    Does  the  college  and  university  graduate  occupy  the  position 

in  practical  life  that  he  ought  to?  Business  educator,  22  :  28-29,  27,  June 
1917. 

A  group  of  successful  business  men  were  asked  whether  the  college  graduate  or  the  business 
school  graduate  was  preferred  in  business  life.  With  practical  unanimity  they  declared  that  the 
graduate  of  a  commercial,  or  bustnees  school  produces  better  results  and  is  preferred  to  theooUeg* 
graduate.    Discusses  the  causes  of  this  deficiency  in  colleges  and  universities. 

1104.  Hines,  H.  C.    Foreign  languages  and  mathematics  as  requirements  for  admis- 

sion to  and  graduation  from  American  colleges  and  universities.  Educator- 
journal,  17  :  635-38,  August  1917. 

1105.  Lo^an,  Laura  ti.    Educational  obligations.    American  journal  of  nursing, 

17  :  905-12,  July  1917. 
Cooperation  between  university  and  the  hospital. 

1106.  McCrea,  Nelson  Q.     Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  results  of  the  college 

entrance  examinations  in  Latin.     Classical  journal,  12  :  575-^4,  June  1917. 

Paper  read  at  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Clascal  association  of  New  England,  March  31, 
1917. 

1107.  Meyerhardt,  M.  W.    University  reform  in  Germany.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

24  :  149-79,  June  1917. 
Bibliography:  p.  17S-79. 

1108.  Kevins,    Allan.    Illinois.    New    York,    London,    [etc.]    Oxford    university 

press,  1917.  378  p.  front.,  plates.  16°.  (American  college  and  university 
series) 

1109.  Penrose,  Stephen  B.  L.    A  new  requirement  for  college  graduation.    Edu- 

cational review,  54  :  49-^3,  June  1917. 

Method  of  examinations  adopted  by  Whitman  collefre,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  being  an 
approximation  to  the  Oxford  system  so  far  as  oompatible  with  American  conditions.  ''As  at 
Oxford  the  final  examination  is  set  by  the  university,  not  by  the  college,  so  here  the  examination 
is  set  by  representatives  of  the  entire  (acuity  instead  of  by  the  instructor  alone." 
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1110.  The  relation  of  American  colleges  and  universities  to  the  national  government 

Engineering  education,  7  :  591-609,  June  1917. 

Addiwaes  by  Newton  D.  Baker,  P.  P.  CUxton,  Henry  B.  Crampton,  Quy  Potter  Benton, 
and  otbvs  befGce  tbe  Conference  of  college  presidents  called  bsrtbe  advisory  commission  of  the 
Council  of  national  defense,  lield  at  Waslilngton,  D.  C,  May  5, 1917. 

^^  • 

1111.  Spjongy  Leverett  Wilson.    A  hlfitory  of  Williams  college.    Boston  and  New 

York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1917.    341  p.    front,  (port.)  plates.    12®. 

1112.  Thomson,  Francis  A.    College  and  university  surveys.    School  and  society, 

5  :  721-28,  June  23,  1917. 
Discusses  first  the  aurveys  of  single  institutions  and  secondly  surveys  of  the  state  systems  of 
higher  education. 

1113.  Young,  Stark.    A  Texas  pogrom.   New  republic,  12  :  45-47,  August  11, 1917. 

Diffioulties  in  the  ftunilty  of  the  University  ol  Texas  commented  on. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1114.  Alexander,  Garter.    StandiEurds  for  superintendents  and  supervisors.     High 

school  quarterly,  5  :  235-39,  July  1917. 

Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Southern  educational  association,  Macon,  Georgia, 
March  19,  1917. 

1115.  Brown,  E.  M.    The  standardization  of  school  supplies.    American  school 

board  journal,  55  :  27-28,  July  1917. 

Read  before  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
May  15, 1917. 

The  St.  Louis  plan  of  standardizing  school  supplies. 

1116.  Christenaen,  D.  H.      School  board  organization  and  service.    American 

school  board  journal,  54  :  29,  81-83,  June  1917. 

Extracts  from  a  report  recently  made  by  D.  H.  Christensen,  "who  dissects  the  chief  features 
of  the  law  controlling  the  organization  of  the  school  board  ol  Salt  Lake  City,  and  who  draws  from 
them  some  generaliy  valuable  conclusions. " 

1117.  Giles,  J.  T.    The  effect  upon  the  first  six  grades  of  the  junior-senior  high 

school  reorganization.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  3  :  269- 
74,  May  1917. 

"  Principals  and  teachers  agree  that  the  problem  of  administration  of  the  school,  so  far  as  dis- 
cipline, supervision,  elimination,  and  curriculum  are  concerned,  is  much  simplified  where  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  not  present.'' 

1118.  Hall,  J.  O.    Distribution  of  expense,  by  grades  and  subjects,  in  the  grade 

schools  of  Hutchinson,   Kansas.    Elementary  school  journal,   17  :  668-73 , 
May  1917. 

1119.  Kelao,  0.  C.    Relations  of  superintendent,  supervisor  and  teacher.    Penn- 

sylvania school  journal,  65  :  555-57,  June  1917. 

1120.  Levine,  Albert  J.    Better  schools  thru  scientific  management.    Educational 

foundations,  28  :  535-40,  593--96;  29  :  20-23,  May,  June,  September  1917. 

1121.  Palmer,    A.    Emerson.    New   York's   education   law   revised.    American 

review  of  reviews,  .56  :  78,  July  1917. 

A  brief  but  good  t^sojoA  of  the  new  education  law  of  New  York  State,  which  was  signed  by 
Governor  Whitman,  on  June  8. 

1122.  Shapleigh,  F.  B.    Educational  research  versus  war-time  efficiency.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  55  :  19-20,  July  1917. 

The  Itanotfoos  and  poesibnitieB  of  a  department  of  educational  research  in  every  city  schoo  1 
system. 
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1123.  Stxaubemuuller,  Qustave.    Supervision  of  the  schools.    School,  28  :  407, 

June  7, 1917. 

The  methods  recommended  by  Acting  city  superintendent  Stnabenmolkr  in  an  addnM 
before  the  New  York  01ty  high  school  teachers'  •ssoclatlon. 

1124.  The  supervisor  luid  his  boys.    Education,  37  :  647-^,  June  1917. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1125.  Allen,  I.  M.    Experiments  in  supervised  study.    School  review,  25 :  398-411, 

June  1917. 

Discusses  the  mechanics  and  dynamics  of  supervised  study;  and  presents  an  outline  of  the 
laboratory-recitation  plan  of  superriaed  study  now  in  vogue  In  the  Sprlngfleld  hl^  tohool,  Illi- 
nois. Writer  siunmariies  the  experiments  with  supervised-study  schedules,  as  follows:  (1)  The 
mechanics  of  supervised  study  consist  in  securing  a  regular  time  and  place  for  study  and  a  eon- 
oentration  upon  study  during  the  school  day.  (2)  The  dynamics  of  supervised  study  refers  to 
the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  study  or  to  the  art  of  how  to  study.  Regarding  the  latter  the 
writer  does  not  believe  that  *'soK»lled  supervised  study"  is  synonymous  with  effective  study. 

1126.  Bennett,  Henry  Baetman.    School  efficiency.    A  manual  of  modem  school 

management.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1917]     374  p. 
12*^. 

1127.  Coflman,  Lotus  D,    Methods  used  in  the  determination  of  minimum  essen* 

tialfi.    Teachers  college  record,  18  :  243-52,  May  1917. 

Tells  of  nine  methods  that  have  been  used  In  determining  minimum  essentials,  showing  their 
limitations. 

1128.  beffenhau^h,  W.  8.    Teaching  1  have  observed.    Kansas  teacher,  5  :  5-6, 

July-August  1917. 

Also  in  West  Virginia  school  Journal  and  educator,  46:  70-71,  June  1917. 

The  mechanics  of  class  management,  assignment  of  lessons,  supplementing  and  illustrating  the 
text,  questioning  by  children,  methods  of  reviewing,  organisation  of  material,  and  drill  I 


1129.  Gal,  Jules.    De  zero  h.  vingt.    Revue  p^agogique,  70  :  446-62,  May  1917. 

A  discusslan  of  the  method  of  marking  examination  papers. 

1130.  Heck,  W.  H.    A  study  of  school  recesses.    American  school  hoard  journal, 

55  :  28-29,  69-70,  August  1917;  20-21,  82,  September  1917. 

1 131 .  Ketherington,  Clark  W.    Curve  of  distribution  of  activities  in  the  curriculum . 

American  physical  education  review,  22  :  257-72,  May  1917. 
A  paper  read  before  the  American  school  hygiene  association,  BaJi  Francisco,  July  1014. 

1132.  Jackson,  Nelson  A.    Grading  papers  in  geometry .    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 17  :  483-87,  June  1917. 

Shows  the  variability  of  marks  In  grading  geometry  papers  and  gives  nine  standards  as  guides 
in  grading  papers. 

1133.  Jamea,  Benjamin  B.    Underlying  principles  of  assigning  grades.    School 

and  society,  5  :  739-41,  June  23,  1917. 

Discusses  the  bases  on  which  we  should  determine  the  value  of  a  student *s  work,  first,  wheie 
the  writers  of  the  papers  are  unknown  to  the  examiners,  and  second,  where  the  writers  are  known 
and  the  progress  of  the  student  has  been  watched  during  the  term. 

1134.  Kleffer,  F.    L'autorit^  dans  la  famille  et  k  I'ecole.    Paris,  G.  Beauchesne, 

1917.    489  p.     16°. 

1135.  Boberts,  J.  B.    A  working  scheme  of  promotional  efficiency.    Elementary 

school  journal,  17  :  719-26,  June  1917. 

An  experiment  tried  In  the  schools  of  Fond  du  T.«c,  Wisconsin:  the  promotion  of  pupils  by 
subjects  instead  of  by  groups. 
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1136.  Schwiering,  O.  C.    The  aims  and  dangers  of  supervised  study.    Wyoming 

school  journal,  13  :  261-66,  May-June  1917. 

1137.  Ste.t8on,  Paul  C.    A  survey  of  supervised  study.    American  school  board 

journal,  54  :  l»-20,  85-86,  June  1917. 

1138.  Weld,  lie  Boy  D.    A  standard  of  interpretation  of  numerical  grades.    School 

review,  25  :  412-21,  June  1917. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  establishing  a  method  whereby  grades  assigned  by  one  teacher  can  be 
Intelligently  compared  with  those  assigned  by  another,  and  all  brought  to  a  common  standard. 
The  grade  Usts  used  were  obtained  from  college  records  and  from  the  reoordB  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1139.  Wusty  B.    Ce  que  doit  dtre  une  classe.    Revue  p^dagogique,  70  :  294-^11, 

March  1917. 

Emphadses  the  inflnenoe  that  enTirooBment  plays  in  the  life  of  a  kAooI  child,  and  points  out 
means  by  which  the  dass  spirit  may  be  made  beneficial. 

SCHOOL  ARGHITECrURE. 

1140.  AyezBy  May.    A  century  of  progress  in  schooihouse  construction.    American 

school  board  journal,  54  :  23-25,  86-87,  June  1917;  55  :  25-26,  44-45,  July 
1917;  24-25,  69,  August  1917;  25-27,  81,  September  1917.    illus. 
"An  important  article  on  the  history  of  school  architecture  in  the  United  States." 

1141.  Binkade,    Arthur.    Miscellaneous    repairs    and    replacements.    American 

school  board  journal,  55  .  23-24,  85,  July  1917. 

Read  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
May  15, 1917. 

Discusses  specifically  school  seats,  blackboards,  boilers,  school  grounds,  etc. 

1142.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Sanitary  architecture  for  the  rural  school.    Educator- 

journal,  17  :  573-80,  July  1917. 
The  rural  class  room,  the  rural  school  site,  etc. 

1143.  Rose,  Henry  B.    The  care  of  school  buildings,  including  janitorial  services 

and  wages,  and  economy  in  use  of  fuel,  light,  and  water.    American  school 

board  journal,  55  :  21-23,  67-69,  August  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  association  of  school  accounting  ofHoers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
May  15, 1917. 

1 144.  Talbert,  Wilford  E.,  ed.    The  school  custodian,  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Being  abstracts  of  lectures  given  at  the  Common  school  assembly  hall,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  March  26  to  May  4,  1917.  Prepared  and  edited  on  request  of  the  Board 
of  education.  June  1917.  44  p.  8°.  (Oakland,  Cal.  Department  of  public 
instruction.    Board  of  education  bulletin,  no.  8,  June  1917) 

1145.  Todd,  John  B.    The  schoolroom  in  relation  to  child  welfare.    Child  (London) 

7  :  514-20,  July  1917. 

School  hygiene  in  the  United  States.  Illustrated.  Air  conditions;  types  of  school  buHd- 
tngs,etc. 

WEATHER:  MENTAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS, 

1146.  Stecher,  Lorle  Ida.    The  effect  of  humidity  on  nervousness  and  on  general 

efficiency.  New  York,  The  Science  press,  1916.  94  p.  8®.  (Archives  of 
psychology,  ed.  by  R.  S.  Woodworth;  no.  38,  December  1916.  Columbia 
university  contributions  to  philosophy  and  psychology,  vol.  25,  no.  3) 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1147.  Brown,  Louise  F.    The  responsibility  of  the  dean  of  women  for  sex  instruc- 

tion.   Social  hygiene,  3  :  372-77,  July  1917. 
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1148.  Cady,  Bertha  C.    The  normal  schoolB  and  collegee  and  the  problem  of  sex 

education.    Social  hygiene,  3  :  367-72,  July  1917. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1149.  Bolton,   Bichard  L.    National  welfare  through   the  school   child.    Child 

(Ix)ndon)  7  :  621-29,  July  1917. 

Restilts  of  physical  training;  physical  defects  in  tehool  ehfldren;  the  law  of  mental  defectives 
discussed. 

1150.  Martin,  G.  H.    Personal  qualifications  and  training  of  the  physical  director. 

Physical  training,  14  :  361-66,  June  1917. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  four  headings  (1)  qualiflcatioos,  (2)  heredity  and  early  envtran- 
ment^  (3)  general  and  vocational  educatioa,  and  (4)  supplementary  traJning. 

1151.  Beilly,  Frederick  J.    New  rational  athletics  lor  boys  and  girls.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  D.  C.  Heath  <fc  co.,  [1917J    139  p.    illus.    24*». 

1152.  Boper,  B.  E.    Physical  education  in  relation  to  school  life:  a  statement  of 

present  conditions  and  future  needs.  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  ltd., 
1917.    116  p.    illus.    16°. 

1153.  Wilson,  Earle  E.    Testing  the  athletic  ability  of  elementary  school  boys. 

American  physical  education  review,  22  :  284-92,  May  1917. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1154.  Pike,  M.  Esther.    Play  festivals,  including  play  day  programs  and  flag 

drills.  University,  N.  Dak.,  The  University,  1917.  [16]  p.  12"*.  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.     Departmental  bulletins,  vol.  2,  no.  8,  A^ril  1917) 

1155.  A  real  playground  for  every  school.     School  education,  36  :  17-20,  June  1917. 

illus. 

The  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  choice  of  apparatus,  supervision  of  play  and  games  for  schools 
and  vacation  time. 

1156.  The  recreation  movement  in  war  times.     Playground,  11  :  137-51,  June  1917. 

Rulletins  aent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America. 

1157.  n.  8.  Children's  bureau.    Facilities  for  children's'  play  in  the  District  of 

Columbia.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.  72  p.  plans, 
fold.  map.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department  of  labor.  Children's  bureau.  Miscel- 
laneous series  no.  8.    Bureau  publication  no.  22) 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1 158 .  Bowen,  Cheorge  Oscar.    The  influence  on  the  community  of  music  in  the  high 

school.  Journal  of  the  New  York  s'tate  teachers'  association,  4  :  181-^, 
June  1917. 

1159.  Brady,  Elizabeth  P.    A  government  community  school.     Southern  workman, 

46  :  431-38,  August  1917. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  government  school  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  Industrial  education,  com- 
munity center  work,  etc. 

1160.  Claxton,  Philander  P.    Children's  leisure  hours.    Child-welfare  magazine, 

11  :  309-15,  July  1917. 
Advocates  gardening  for  children  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 

1161.  Davis,  George  B.    Acquainting  the  schools  with  local  industries.    Manual 

training  magazine,  18  :  405-8,  June  1917. 

"A  novel  plan  worked  out  tn  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  bringfng  vividly  before  the  young  people 
of  the  community  the  opportunities  for  employment  afforded  by  the  local  Indnstriea  as  well 
as  for  developing  an  interest  In  the  industries  as  a  factor  In  the  life  of  the  eity  and  the  state." 
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1102.  Dewey,  John.    The  need   for  aocial  psychology.     Psychological  review, 

24  :  266-77,  July  1917. 

Olvw  a  r^Bom^  of  the  hJstmy  of  jodal  psychology  during  the  past  Vt  years.  Address  before 
the  American  psychological  association,  December  38, 1914. 

1163.  JCastazB,  J.  Q.    High-school  fratermties.    School  review,  25  :  422-32,  June 

1917. 

Reaches  the  following  conclusions  as  regards  high-school  fraternity  students'  marks  as  com- 
pared with  the  standing  of  non-frotemity  students: 

"  1.  That  fraternities  discourage  scholarship  and  retard  their  members  In  their  progress  through 
the  Oklahoma  city  high  school. 

■"a.  The  disparity  in  scholarship  between  fraternity  and  other  groupe  in  the  same  high  school  is 
so  great  as  to  be  a  cause  of  concern  to  parents  and  school  authorities. 

"3.  Literary  and  debating  clube  encourage  scholarship." 

1164.  Bitchie,  Frank  H.  T.    Building  a  community  through  its  resident  forces. 

American  city,  17  ;  42-60,  July  1917. 
Based  on  reports  Aunished  by  the  Medina  (N.  Y.)  Young  men's  Christian  Association. 

1165.  Smith,  Walter  Bohinson.    The  foundations  of  educational  sociology.    Amer- 

ican journal  of  sociology,  22  :  761-78,  May  1917. 

1166.  Social  life  of  young  people.    Religious  education,  12  :  205-22,  June  1917. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  church  and  the  social  relations  of  young  people,  presented  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Religious  edtication  association,  Hoston,  Febniary  28, 1917. 

1167.  Stormgaad,    Martin    J.    Socializing    high  school    instruction.    Wisconsin 

journal  of  education,  49  :  159-64,  June  1917. 

Modifying  language  teaching,  socialising  practical  arts,  increasing  science  work,  revising  history 
methods,  etc. 

1168.  Taylor,  J.  Madison.    Vacation  camps  for  all  boys.    School  and  society,  5  : 

680-^3,  June  9, 1917. 
A  plan  for  making  vacation  camps  for  all  boys  part  of  regular  pubiio-school  education. 

1169.  What  may  sociologists  do  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  present  war 

situation?    A  symposium.    American  journal  of  sociology,  23  :  1-66,  July 

1917. 

Contains  references  to- educational  readjustments,  by  I.  W.  Howerth,  p.  19;  K.  R.  Groves,  p.  2S: 
M.  G.  Weatherly,  p.  33-34;  F,  R.  Clow,  p.  4V.  and  M.  C.  Elmer,  p.  54. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1170.  Lane,  Winthrop  B.    Making  the  war  safe  for  childhood.    Survey,  38  :  381-91, 

August  4,  1917. 
Treats  of  the  conservation  of  childrwi,  schooling  and  chlki  labor,  boys  and  the  farm,  etc. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1171.  Beery,  Ray  C.    Practical  child  training,  Book  IV.    Easy  lessons  for  teaching 

morality.    Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  International  academy  of  discipline  [1917] 
249  p.    12^ 

1172.  Qilesy  F.  M.    Adolescent  moral  delinquency  and  the  attainment  of  social 

values.    School  review,  25  :  433-43,  June  1917. 

Gives  interostiUK  Kiaphs  and  statistical  charts,  also  bibliography.  'Writer  says  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  social  hygiene  and  di%ipation  show  either  the  low  ideals  prevailing,  or  extreme  lack 
of  control  among  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation. 

1173.  Hackenzie,   J.    8.    Civic  and   moral  education.    International  journal  of 

ethics,  27  :  446-63,  July  1917. 
A  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sheflleld. 
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1174.  PifPault,  A.    Ijbl  le^on  de  morale  aux  jeunes  enfanta.     Revue  pddagogique^ 

70  :  282-93,  March  1917. 

An  attempt  to  give  some  aimple  ralos  for  young  teachers  to  make  elementary  moral  education 
easier. 

1175.  Sharp,  Frank  Ohapmaii.    Education  for  character;  moral  training  in  the 

school  and  home.    IndlanapollB,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1917]    453  p. 

12^.    (Childhood  and  youth  series) 
Bibliography:  p.  L425H^2. 

1176.  Winter,  John  B.    The  moral  ideal  in  education.    American  schoolmaster ^ 

10  :  193-207,  May  1917. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1177.  Dillon,  John  A.    Parochial  schools  and  compulsory  education.    McEvoy 

magazine,  9  :  351-54,  June  1917. 

AddrosF  delivered  at  the  sivth  amiual  convention  of  the  National  league  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion officials,  Newark,  N .  J.,  October  9^11, 1916. 

1178.  HoUiday,  Oarl.    A  return  to  God  in  education.    A  pedagogical  lesson  from  the 

war.    School  and  society,  5  :  764-68,  June  30, 1917. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  'Hhe  development  of  mere  intellect  has  failed.  Oiu*  educa- 
tional theory  has  developed  a  fatal  weakness:  in  the  moment  ol  our  greatest  confidence  in  it,  it 
has  broken  down  and  the  primitive  instincts  and  practices  of  savages  have  gained  the  supremacy." 
^Vhat  the  American  and  European  educational  system  needs  is  a  development  of  the  moral  emo- 
tions, an  education  of  the  soul. 

1179.  Ideals  in  religious  education.    Ideals  and  methods  of  religious  education  for  the 

coming  world  order.    Religious  education,  12  :  181-95,  June  1917. 
Symposium  by  the  members  of  the  Council  of  religious  education. 

1180.  Paquet,  Louis- Adolphe.    Droit  public  de  I'dglise.    L'^glise  et  TMucation  k 

la  liuni^re  de  Thistoire  et  des  prlncipes  Chretiens.  2.  6d.  Quebec,  Impr. 
Laflamme,  1916.    359  p.    12°. 

1181.  Bice,  Edwin  Wilbur.    The  Sunday-school  movement,  1780-1917,  and  the 

American  Sunday-school  union,  1817-1917.  Philadelphia,  American  Sunday- 
school  union,  1917.    501  p.    plates,  ports.    12®. 

1182.  Tallman,  Lavinia.    New  types  of  class  teaching.    Religious  education,  12  : 

271-80,  August  1917. 
Discusses  the  project  type  of  teaching  in  religious  education. 

1183.  Wood,  Clarence  Aohton.    Week-day  religious  instruction.    Religious  educa- 

tion, 12  :  259-64,  August  1917. 

Recent  developments  in  the  correlation  of  Bible  study  with  the  work  of  the  public  schools:  a 
survey  of  pn^ress. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1184.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  indua trial  education.    Proceed- 

ings, tenth  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  February  22-24,  1917.  New  York 
city,  National  society  for  the  study  of  industrial  education,  1917.  311  p.  8°. 
(Bulletin  no.  24)  (Alvin  E.  Dodd,  secretary,  140  West  42d  street.  New  York 
city)  • 

Contains:  I.  W.  F.  Book:  Need  for  the  Indiana  surveys,  p.  2^30.  2.  C.  .\.  Prosser:  Trade  and 
educational  agreements,  p.  a4-39.  3.  Ludnda  W.  Prince:  Department  store  analysis  and  day, 
part-time  and  evening  training  courses  in  salesmanship,  p.40-44.  4.  Adelaide  S.  Taylor:  Trade 
and  industrial  work  for  girls  and  women,  p.  Aiy-if^.  .'i.  '\V.  K.  Stone:  Educatioiml  provisions  for 
preparing  boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  indiutries,  p.  49-54.  n.  M.  H.  Stuart:  Kdueational  pro* 
visions  to  improve  the  status  of  those  already  in  the  industry,  p.  55-58.  7.  W.  A.  Hacker:  Com- 
pulsory attendan(>e.  the  permit  worker,  and  the  general  continuation  schools,  p.  59-62.    R.  Frank 
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Dufly:  Vocational  education  and  a  reconstructed  apprenticeship,  p.  63-97.  9.  George  Hayes: 
Vocational  education  and  the  negro,  p.  71-74.  10.  Ten  years  of  vocational  education— a  look  at 
the  past  and  toward  the  future.  Addresses,  p.  75-85.  11.  David  Sneddon:  Some  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  vocational  education  of  young  people  from  fourteen  Uf  seventeen  years  of  age, 
D.  S7-07;  Discussion,  p.  9)^104.  12.  R.  O.  Small:  Is  it  possible  to  give  trade  preparatory  work  in 
the  part-time  schoolT  p.  109-17.  13.  L.  H.  Carris:  The  significance  of  a  state-wide  continuation- 
school  law,  p.  11^20.  14.  H.  W.  Kavol:  What  organization  and  arrangements  are  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  evening  trade-extension  ooorsesr  p.  121-27.  15.  C.  R.  Allen:  Some  funda- 
mental factors  in  industrial  training,  p.  129-35.  16.  I.  P.  O'Leary:  Efficiency  factors  in  trade 
Instruction,  p.  136-39.  17.  Cleo  Ifurtland:  Types  of  organisation  for  training  teachers,  p.  14(Mf . 
18.  Henrietta  Roelofs:  The  problem  of  a  trained  servJoe  In  the  household,  p.  149-62.  19.  J.  C. 
Wright:  Prevocatlonal  work  and  the  productive  shop,  p.  161-69.  20.  J.  C.  Brodhead:  The  aca- 
demic course  in  prevocatlonal  schools,  p.  170-73.  21.  W.  J.  Bogan:  Prevocatlonal  schools  vs.  con- 
tinuation  schools  and  junior  high  schools,  p.  174-78.  22.  F.  V.  Thompson:  The  senior  high 
school:  its  functions  and  organization,  179-87.  23.  W.  A.  Wetzel:  The  junior  high  school  and 
prevocatlonal  education,  p.  188-91.  24.  J.  A.  Lapp:  In  the  light  of  Indiana's  experience,  how 
shall  a  state  legislate  for  vocational  educatlonT  p.  192-200.  25.  Florence  E.  Leadbetter:  What 
the  all-day  trade  schools  can  do  to  prepare  women  and  girls,  p.  203-5.  26.  Theodbra  E.  Miller: 
What  the  all-day  vocational  household  arts  schools  can  do  to  prepare  women  and  girls,  p.  206-8. 
27.  Eva  W.  White:  What  the  evening  schools  can  do  by  means  of  trade-extension  courses,  p. 
20^12.  28.  Helen  R.  Hildreth:  What  the  evening  schools  can  do  by  means  of  vocational  house- 
hold arts  classes,  p.  213-15.  29.  Mary  E.  Parker:  How  the  women  of  a  community,  especially 
teachers  and  club  women,  can  help  further  this  work,  p.  216-20.  30.  Proceedings  of  the  Employ- 
ment managers'  conference,  p.  226-91. 

1185.  .    What  is  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  providing  federal  grants  to  vocational 

education?  and  What  must  a  state  do  to  take  advantage  of  the  federal 
vocational  education  law?  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education,  1917.    48  p.    8"^.    (lU  Bulletin,  no.  25) 

1186.  Bennett,  Charles  A.    The  manual  arts.    Peoria,  III.,  The  Manual  arts  press 

[1917]    116  p.    12°. 

CofHTKNTH.— 1.  Which  of  the  manual  aris  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools?— 2.  The  place  of  the 
manual  arts  in  education.— 3.  The  development  of  appreciation.— 4.  Vocational  training:  to  what 
extent  Justifiable  in  public  schools.— 5.  The  selection  and  organisation  oi  subject  matter  in  the 
manual  arts.— 6.  The  group  method  of  organizing  snbject-matter  in  the  manual  arts  with  rellei> 
enoe  to  teaching.— 7.  The  use  of  the  factory  system  in  teaching  the  manual  arts.— «.  Three  typical 
methods  of  teaching  the  manual  arts. 

1187.  Bxyner,  Edna.    Timeliness  and  vocational  education.    Industrial-arts  maga- 

zine, 6  :  d0a>6,  August  1917. 

speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  teacAiing  the  intrioacies  of  child  care  and  household  management  to 
girb  of  14,  and  says  that  first  of  all  a  timely  training  to  fit  girls  for  wage-earning  oocapations  should 
be  provided.  It  should  be  possible  for  girls  to  receive  adequate  training  for  household  manage- 
ment at  the  age  at  which  they  may  need  it. 

1188.  Clatuier,  Hilton.    The  standardization  of  manual  training.    Industrial^rts 

magazine,  6  :  314-18,  August  1917. 

1189.  Coffin,  A.  C.    Somd  aspects  of  vocational  education.    Child-study  (London) 

10  :  37-43,  June  1917. 

Presents  the  value  of  vocational  education,  and  gives  some  notes  on  the  progress  of  such  educa- 
tion in  France,  Qermany,  and  tbe  United  States. 

1190.  Bobbs,  BUa  Victoria.    Illustrative  handwork  for  elementary  school  subjects. 

A  desk  manual  for  classroom  teachers.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1917.    223  p.    front.,  illus.    16°. 

1191.  Rarrey,  L.  B.    Vocational  training.    American  school,  3  :  139-40,  147,  156, 

May  1917. 

"The  head  of  Stout  Institute  pomts  out  the  distinction  and  the  relations  between  manual 
training,  for  which  his  school  has  a  wide  reputation,  and  the  newer  vocational  training,  often 
OHmeoted  more  or  less  closely  with  manual  training." 

1192.  ttolmes,  Arthur.    The  dollar  value  of  education.    Indiana  instructor,  1  :  29- 

35,  June  1917. 
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1193.  Hughesy  Dudley  M.    Vocatioiud  education.    Hig^  school  quarterly,  5  :  226- 

31,  July  1917. 
The  need  for  vocatlona]  oounca  and  what  the  Smith-Hughes  Tocatlona]  act  provMee. 

1194.  Xandel,  I.  L.    Federal  aid  for  vocational  education.    A  report  to  the  Carnegie 

foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  New  York  City,  1917.  127  p. 
8°.    (Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Bulletin  no.  10) 

1195.  Knifirht,  Bdgar  W.    Manual  labor  schoob  in  the  South.    South  Atlantic 

quarterly,  16  :  209-21,  July  1917. 
Reprinted. 

1196.  Lewis,  B.  B.    What  is  vocational  education?    Ohio  teacher,  37  :  430-32, 

488-^9,  June,  July  1917. 

1197.  Nati^onal   aasooiation    of  maaufaeturera.    Oomxnittee   on  Indnatrial 

education.  Report .  .  .  presented  at  the  twenty-second  annual  convention, 
New  York,  May  14,  1917.  New  York  city,  lasued  from  the  secretary's  office, 
1917.    31  p.  inci.  tables,  diagrs.    12''. 

1198.  Towne,  Harriet  B.    Vocational  education  in  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 

American  school,  3  :  136-39,  May  1917. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1199.  Brewer,  John  M.    A  broader  view  of  vocational  guidance.    School  and  society, 

5  :  661-68,  June  9,  1917. 

Discusses  the  occupational  expenences  and  decisions  made  by  the  indiyidoal  (1)  Laying  a 
broad  foundation  of  useful  experiences,  (2)  Studying  oocupational  opportunities,  (3)  CSioosing 
an  occupation,  (4)  Preparing  for  the  occupation,  (&)  Entering  upon  work,  and  (6)  Secoring  pro- 
mctloDS  and  making  readjustments.  Takes  up  the  dtlTerent  activities  of  the  vocational  guidance 
teacher-claims  that  psydhologioal  tests  are  of  no  ralue  in  vocational  guidance. 

1200.  Chicago,  111.    Board  of  education.    Report  of  Bureau  of  vocational  guid- 

ance.   Chicago,  Board  of  education  printing  plant  [1917?]    68  p.    8°. 

From  Report  of  suoerintendent  of  schools,  sixty-second  annual  report,  Board  of  eduoatioD, 
Chicago,  1916. 

Gives  reasons  for  leaving  school  and  industrial  histories  of  children  leaving  school. 

1201.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.    A   discussion  of  vocational  guidance  school  records. 

High  school  quarterly,  5  :  24(M6,  July  1917. 

The  purpose  of  keeping  vocational  guidance  sdiool  records  and  the  method  by  which  the  infor- 
mation may  be  outlined. 

1202.  Merton,  Holmes  W.    How  to  choose  the  right  vocation.    New  Yoiic  and 

London,  Funk  <fc  Wagnalls  company,  1917.    302  p.     16° 

1203.  Miner,  James  Burt.  'The  evaliiation  of  a  method  for  finely  graduated  esti- 

mates of  abilities.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  1  :  123-33,  June  1917. 

Read  before  the  American  psychological  association,  December  1916. 

The  experience  of  the  Carnegie  institute  ol  technology  in  it  s  employment  office  in  recommending 
young  people  for  work. 

1204.  Moore,  SUa  A.    An  experiment  in  vocational  supervision.    Journal  of  the 

Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  10  :  667-75,  June  1917. 

What  the  employment  bureau  in  Chicago  is  doing  for  the  children  who  leave  sohool  to  go  to 
work. 

1206.  Beed,  Anna  Y.    Newsboy  service;  a  study  in  educational  and  vocational 

guidance.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1917.    xxviii, 

175  p.    12°.    (School  efficiency  monographs) 

A  study  of  newsboy  service  in  Seattle.  Takes  up  the  educational,  sodal,  and  eoonomlo  aqwots 
of  the  problem,  and  the  physical,  moral,  vocational,  and  avocational  aspects  of  newsboy  aenrloe. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1206.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of 

the  twenty-firet  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
13-15,  1916.  East  Lanaing,  Mich.,  1917.  139  p.  8°.  (L.  R.  Taft,  secretary, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.) 

1207.  Abbott,  Lyman.    The  new  education.    Oudook,  116  :  473-75,  July  25,  1917. 

An  apppeeiation  of  vocational  edueat^n,  especially  the  agricultural  work  of  the  seooodary 
sohools  of  Massachnaetts;  home  project  plana,  etc. 

1208.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.    The  food  problem.    The  school  as  a  factor  in  its 

solution.    Sierra  educational  news,  13  :  264-73,  June  1917. 

The  results  of  an  investigation,  state  and  national,  concerning  food  production  and  conser- 
vation, and  the  utflisation  of  student  labor  in  connection  tfatrewlth. 

1209.  Hamilton,  W.  I.    Mobilizing  boys  for  farm  labor.    School  and  society,  5  : 

714-17,  June  16,  1917. 

Plan  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  public  safety  for  mobilization  of  schoolboys  for  farm 
service. 


1210.  Jenkins,  Elizabeth  C.    The  college  course  in  home  economics.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  9  :  301-14,  July  1917. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1211.  Association  of  Amexioan  medical  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 

seventh  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  6,  1917.    67  p.    8*^. 
(Fred  C.  Zapffe,  secretary-treasurer,  3481  Lexington  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  O.  Beard:  Limited  registration  in  the  medical  school,  p.  6-13;  Disoassion,  p. 
1^18.  2.  Medical  research  in  its  relation  to  medical  schools,  p.  10-90.  3.  The  teaching  hospital. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  equipment,  p.  8^-16. 

1212.  Emerson,  Buth  V.    Medical  social  service  as  it  relates  to  training  schools  in 

behalf  of  student  nurses,    American  journal  of  nursing,  17  :  979-86,  July 

1917. 
Work  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospi  tal,  Boston.    Gives  schedule  of  studies ,  etc. 

1213.  Wheeler,  Hary  C.  and  Wood,  Mrs.  I.  C.    A  central  school  of  nursing  and 

public  health.    American  journal  of  nursing,  17  :  1042-48,  August  1917. 

Says  that  Caiioago  is  the  logical  place  for  BOoh  a  oential  loihool,  and  the  BllDOis  tralnlog  8^ 
nurses  the  logical  nucleus  for  such  a  foundation. 

Paper  read  at  the  twentieth  annual  oouTention  of  the  American  nurses'  association,  April  30, 
1917. 

1214.  Whitmore,  Balph  D.    Engineering  education  in  China.    Tsing  Hua  journal, 

2  : 1-25,  March  1917. 

Diacasses  hriefly  the  development  of  engineerlDg  edooation  In  America  before  discussing  the 
conditions  in  China. 

1215.  Wilson,  LouiB  B.    The  status  of  the  graduate  degree  in  medicine.    Science, 

46  :  127-^1,  August  10,  1917. 
Presented  beiore  the  Minnesota  academy  of  medJoiDe,  St.  Paol,  Mhm.,  October  U,  1916. 
Discusses  the  status  of  a  new  degree,  Doctor  of  science,  given  by  the  Univenity  of  Minnesota. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1216.  National  secuzity  league.    Proceedings  of  the   Congress  of  constructive 

patriotism.  .  .    Washington,  D.  C,  January  26-27,  1917.    New  York  Na- 

tionil  security  league,  inc.,  1917.    448  p.    8°. 

Contains:  I.  W.  C.  Piper:  Americanizing  X>etroit,  p.  104-11.  2.  W.  T.  Mauning:  Universal 
military  training  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian,  p.  Ifi(h06.  3.  Frederiok  Winsor:  Educa^ 
tional  preparedness,  p.  347-66.  4.  Patriotism  throu«^  education,  p.  2S8-4W7.  5.  Report  of  the 
committee  on  patriotism  through  education,  p.  344^1. 
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1217.  Ames,  Herman  V.    How  far  diould  the  teaching  of  history  and  civics  be 

used  aa  a  means  of  encouraging  patriotism?    History  teacher's  magazine, 

8  :  188-92,  June  1917. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  AModatkm  of  history  teechen  of  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 
land, May  4, 1917. 

1218.  Barnard,  Arthur  F.  and  others.    The  course   in  community  life,   history, 

and  civics  in  the  University  elementary  school,  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  627-49,  May  1917. 
Final  paper  of  series  of  fonr . 

1219.  Finleyi  John  H.    Training  for  citizenship,  mobilization  of  taachcrs  and  cnil- 

dren.    Cnild- welfare  magazine,  11  :  290-96,  June  1917. 

Dlsooases  mobllicatlon  of  students  in  England  and  mobilisation  in  Franoe,  New  York's  plan 
for  preparedness,  and  what  children  and  teachers  of  Franoe  are  doing  for  the  nation. 

1220.  Hamilton,  W.  I.    ''America  first"  campaign  in  Massachusetts.    Education, 

37  :  622-29,  June  1917. 

Describes  various  methods  for  assimilating  the  foreign  population;  teaching  programs;  legis- 
lation. 

1221.  Lelffhton,    Joseph    A.    Educational    preparedness    for    peace.    Scientific 

monthly,  6  :  5-21,  July  1917. 

AdTOoates  national  control  of  education,  if  we  are  to  get  an  efficient  training  of  onr  eommg 
eitissnry  in  "the  ethics  of  civic  and  social  relatkinabipt  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  totality  of  hmnane 
world-relationships."  Says  that  state  systems  of  education  are  not  sufficiently  oentraliied; 
then  is  too  little  control  over  the  standards  of  teaching  and  the  orateats  of  the  omrioola. 

1222.  ICaivin,  Cloyd  Heck.    Vocational  civics.    School  and  society,  5  :  69^701, 

June  16,  1917. 

1223.  Hary  Buth,  SUter.    The  pedagogical  value  of  willingness  for  disinterested 

service  as  developed  in  the  training  school  of  the  state  teacher  and  in  the 

religious  novitiate  and  the  religious  life .    Washington,  D .  C . ,  1 9l|L    154  p.    8^ . 
A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic  univen||y  of  America 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  Doctor  of  philosophy. 

1224.  Payne,   B.   Q-eorge.    History  teaching  and  citizenship  in  a   democracy. 

School  and  home  education,  36  :  282-^,  June  1917. 

1225.  Pray,  Carl  B.    The  danger  in  community  civics.    American  schoolmaster, 

10  :  253-60,  June  1917. 

Discusses  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  education,  N .  £ .  A. 
on  the  social  studies  in  secondary  education. 

1226.  Busaell,   James  B.    Scouting  education.    Educational   review,   54  :  1-13, 

June  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  a  survey  of  American  education  does  not  disclose  much  evidence  of  a 
oontrolUng  desire  to  promote  patriotic  service.  Lauds  the  Boy  scout  movement  as  the  most 
significant  educational  oootribution  of  our  time;  its  code  of  ethics,  physical  training,  etc.,  make 
for  good  dtixenahip. 

1227.  Smith,  David  Bugene.    Mathematics  in  the  training  for  citizenship.    Teach- 

ers college  record,  18  :  211-25,  May  1917. 
An  address  delivered  before  the  faculty  of  Teachers  college,  March  8, 1917. 

1228.  IT.  S.    Bureau  of  naturalization.    The  work  of  the  public  schools  with  the 

Bureau  of  naturaUEation  in  the  preparation  for  citizenship  responsibilities  of 

the  candidate  for  naturalization  .  .  .    Wsehington,  Government  printing 

office,  1917.    50  p.  incl.  tables.    8**. 

Extract  fhnn  the  Annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  naturalisation  for  the  Haoal  year  ended 
June  90, 1916. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

1229.  Dealey,  William  I#.    Educational  control  of  national  service.    Pedagogical* 

seminary,  24  :  244-62,  June  1917. 

Reprinted. 

DlaoiiaseB  umverBal  physical  training,  boy  scouts  and  military  cadets,  continuation  school 
control,  and  national  servioe. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDl£:RS. 

1230.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  4,  no.  2,  June  1917.    (The  education 

of  cripples.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  C.  Chatterton:  Hbtory,  need,  present  equipment,  and  some  of  the  objects  of 
the  Minneaota  state  hospital  for  indigent  crippled  and  deformed  children,  p.  97-109.  2.  Mar- 
garet  Monrad:  ReoGOStmcting  the  cripple;  a  pioneer  institation  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
p'.  110-19.  3.  C.  W.  Hutt:  Observations  on  the  future  of  the  crippled  sailor  and  ioldler,p.  I38-<)8. 
4.  P.  U.  Kellogg:  The  battle-ground  for  wounded  men,  p.  130-67.  6.  M.  Helys:  The  rensducation 
and  plaoement  of  war  cripples,  p.  16^-78.  6.  Marcel  Lauwiok:  The  Belgium  military  institutef  or 
trade  training  of  the  war  cripple,  p.  179-87.  7.  Adolf  Silberstein:  The  Royal  orthopedic  reserve 
hotpital  at  Nflmberg,  Germany,  p.  1S8-91.  8.  Bruno  Valentin:  The  workshops  at  the  Royal 
orthopedic  reserve  hospital  at  NQmberg,  p.  192-90.  9.  L.  I.  Bemhard:  Business  organisation 
of  the  workshope  oonnected  with  the  Royal  orthopodla  rsMrve  hospital  at  Nflmberg,  p.  197-300. 
10.  L.  V.  Bhalrp:  The  re-edncstion  of  disabled  soldiers,  p.  301-11.  11.  Report  of  the  disabled 
sallon'  and  soldiers'  oommittee,  Loeal  government  board  of  Great  BiMaftn,  p.  21^26.  12.  T.  L. 
JttiDtt:  The  problem  of  the  dlnUed  soldier,  p.  2M-43.  U.  An  aoooont  of  the  year's  work  at 
the  Hasnohnaetts  hospital  school.  Canton,  Mass.,  p.  270-4)8.  14.  John 'Williams:  Industrial 
tnlnliig  for  orippled  boys,  p.  308-07. 

No.  S  is  reprinted  from  the  Laooet,  191 :  030-83,  19U;  no.  4  from  the  Survey,  38 : 1-10, 1017; 
no.  6  from  Le  Correspondant,  88 :  1068-1100, 1916;  no.  0  from  Le  Correspondant,  88 :  1183-80, 1016; 
no.  7  from  Kriegiinvalldenfilrsoige,  p.  9-18;  no.  8  from  Wflnburger  abbandlungen  aus  dem  prak- 
tisohen  medirin,  p.  140-05;  no.  9  from  KitegsinvaUdenfflrioise,  p.  39^14;  no.  10  from  Edinburgh 
review,  225 :  119-88, 1917;  no  13  from  University  magaiine,  16 :  285-803, 1917;  no.  14  from  Charity 
organisation  review,  25 :  221-25, 1909. 

1231.  Brock,  L.  O.    The  re-education  of  the  disabled.    American  journal  of  care 

for  cripples,  4  :  1&-36,  March  1917. 

Reprinted  from  Nineteenth  century  and  after,  80 :  833-85,  October  1916. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  maehinery  required  to  deal  with  the  training  of  the  disabled  and  the 
obleots  to  whloh  that  training  should  be  directed. 

1232.  SuUiTaa,  Joe  F.    America  must  educate  her  crippled  soldiers.    Van  Leuven 

Browne  national  magazine,  6:6-7,  June  1917. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1233.  Southern  association  of  college  women.    Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth 

annual  meeting,  April  10-14,  1917,  Washington,  D.  C.    108  p.    8°.    (Mary 

L.  Harkness,  secretary,  Newcomb  college.  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Oontains:  1.  Eliiabeth  A.  Colton:  The  distinctive  work  of  the  Southern  association  of  coUege 
women,  p.  U-14.  3.  J.  H.  Kirkland:  College  standards— a  public  intereiit,  p.  14-26.  3.  S.  P. 
Capen:  College  "lists"  and  surveys  published  by  the  Bureau  of  education,  p.  30-35. 

1234.  Crouzet-Ben-Aben,   J.   P.    Monographie   d'une   Education   masculine   de 

femme.    Revue  universitaire,  26  :  331-40,  May  1917. 

1235.  Falconer,  Martha  P.    Industrial  schools  for  girls  and  women.    Social  hygiene, 

3  :323-30,  July  1917. 
Discusses  industrial  education  for  delinquent  gurls  and  women. 

1236.  Foster,  W.  H.  L.    A  plea  tt>r  coeducation.    New  Zealand  journal  of  education, 

19  :  71-74,  April  16,  1917. 
To  be  continued. 

1237.  Johnson,  Rita.    The  Francis  T.  NichoUs  industrial  school  for  girls.     Indus- 

trial-arts magazine,  6  :  272-76,  July  1917. 

The  organisation,  general  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  Francis  T.  Nlcholls 
industrial  school  for  girls  of  New  Orleans. 
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1238.  HcDougally  Bleanor.    The  higher  education  of  Indian  women.    International 
review  of  missions,  6  :  371-82,  July  1917. 


1239.  McKuxBtry,  Helen.  Organization  of  work  for  women,  with  special  confiiderar- 
tion  of  the  type  of  work  for  which  colleges  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
give  credit.    American  physical  education  review,  22  :  344-50,  Jiine  1917. 

Read  at  the  twenty-Arst  annual  convention  of  the  Amtflcan  phyBical  education  association, 
April  6, 1917,  and  alao'before  the  Asaodation  of  direoton  of  phyaloa]  education  for  women,  April 
14, 1017. 

1,240.  Martin,  Edward  S.    A  father  to  his  graduate  girl.    Atlantic  monthly,  119  : 
732-36,  June  1917. 
Discusses  the  opportunities  offered  to  women  in  business  and  professional  fields  due  to  the  war. 

1241.  SykeSy  Frederick  Henry.    Social  basis  of  the  new  education  for  women. 

Teachers  college  record,  18  :  226-42,  May  1917. 

Address  to  the  Household  arts  section  of  the  alumni  association  of  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  February  2i,  1017. 

ORIENTALS. 

1242.  Oriental  students  In  North  America.    International  review  of  missions,  6 : 

414-27,  July  1917. 
I.  Ken  students,  by  Charles  D.  Hurrey.    II.  Women  studeots,  by  Margaret  E.  Barton. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1243.  Farm  training  for  Negroes.    The  essential  factor  in  colored  education  in  the 

South.     Survey,  38  :  267-68,  June  23,  1917. 

A  review  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones'  report  on  Negro  education,  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
U.  B.  Bureau  of  education. 

1244.  Pulaifer,  Harold  T.    Practical  chivaby.    Outlook,  116  :  362-63,  July  4,  1917. 

Development  of  public  school  system  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1245.  Bridie,  Marion  F.    An  introduction  to  special  school  work.    London,  E.  Ar- 

nold, 1917.    238  p.     1  diagr.     16°. 

1246.  Bruhn,  Martha  E.    Learning  lip-reading  by  the  MQIler-Walle  method.    Volta 

review,  19  :  389-94,  August  1917. 

Paper  read  at  the  21st  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf,  Hartford, 
.Conn.,  June  ao-Jnly  8, 1917. 

Among  other  things,  discusses  the  vahie  of  applying  the  ICaUer-Walle  method  to  the  adult  deaf. 

1247.  Campbell,  C.  Macfle.    Educational  methods  and  the  fundamental  causes  of 

dependency.    Mental  hygiene,  1  :  235-40,  April  1917. 

Gives  the  Important  part  the  school  can  play  in  removing  or  lessening  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  dependency. 

1248.  Committee  on  proyiaion  for  the  feeble-minded,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    'Col- 

ony care  for  the  feeble-minded.    Philadelphia,  Committee  on  provision 
for  the  feeble-minded  [1917?]     19  p.     8°.     (Bulletin  no.  3) 

1249.  Crafts,  L.  W.  and  Doll,  B.  A.    The  proportion  of  mental  defectives  among 

juvenile  delinquents.    Journal  of  delinquency,  2  :  191-208,  July  1917. 

Among  other  things  the  authors  declare  the  inadequacy  of  the  Binet-Simon  soUe  in  borderline 
cases. 

1250.  Haberman,  J.  Victor.    The  degenerate:  bom  delinquency  and  criminologic 

heredity.    14  p.    8°. 
From  Archives  of  diagnosis,  April  1917. 
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1251.  Kelley,  Trumaxi  Lee.    Mental  aepects  of  delinquency.    Aufitin,  Tex.,  The 

University,  1917.  125  p.  12°.  (University  of  Texas  bulletin,  no.  1713: 
March  1, 1917.) 

1252.  Leonard,  Bleanor  C.    Preparing  a  little  deaf  child  for  school.    Volta  review, 

19  :  253-80,  June  1917. 

Discusses  the  mother's  attitude  toward  deafness,  the  importance  of  mental  atmosphere,  culti- 
vation of  self-reliance  in  the  child,  lip  reading,  speech  habits,  training  of  hand  and  eye,  r^igious 
training,  etc. 

1253.  Lundbergy  Emma  O.    A  social  study  of  mental  defectives  in  New  Castle 

county,  Delaware.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.  38  p. 
8^.  (U.  S.  Department  of  labor.  Children's  bureau.  Bureau  publication, 
no.  24) 

1254.  Pintner,  Budolf.    The  mentality  of  the  dependent  child,  together  with  a  plan 

for  a  mental  survey  of  an  institution.    Journal  of  educational  psychology-, 

8  :  220-38,  April  1917. 

"Two  groups  of  dependent  children  were  studied  by  the  author,  and  their  intelligence  was 
tested  by  both  the  Binet  and  the  Yerkee  point  scales.  The  proportion  of  backward  and  feeble- 
minded children  was  found  to  be  very  high." 

1255.  Bcxipture,  B.  W.    The  natiure  of  stuttering.    Volta  review,  19  :  297-98,  June 

1917. 

Declares  that  stuttering  is  a  mental  disease  and  not  a  speech  defect,  arising  from  the  attempt 
to  speak  naturally  to  another  person.  Discusses  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  psychol- 
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LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  list  is  based  on  the  Minnesota  school  library  list,  Books  for 
High  Schools,  1913-14.  The  number  of  titles  has  been  materially 
increased  to  include  the  suggestions  of  many  high-school  teachers, 
specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  high-school  librarians,  public 
librarians,  and  commission  workers. 

The  suggestions  and  demands  of  teachers  of  special  departments 
for  comprehensive  lists  on  particular  subjects  have  been  somewhat 
insistent,  and  the  result  is  that  some  divisions,  notably  agriculture,    . 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  list. 

The  eflfort  has  been  to  provide  a  thoroughly  standard  list  of  tested 
books  for  a  foundation  library,  to  include  as  much  fresh  material 
as  possible,  and  to  surest  books  of  interest  and  value  to  pupils  of 
the  high-school  age.  Some  of  the  titles  given  are  felt  to  be  rather 
advanced  for  such  use.  They  are  included  at  the  suggestion  of  expe- 
rienced teachers  and  doubtless  with  the  guidance  of  such  teachers 
are  valuable  for  reference. 

The  list  is  planned  to  be  of  general  usefulness,  but  schools  will 
wish  to  supplement  it  for  purely  local  material.  More  titles  of  general 
interest  are  included  than  are  needed  in  a  high-school  library  in  a 
town  where  there  is  a  good  public  library,  and  where  the  high-school 
library  may  properly  be  limited  to  books  commonly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  and  life  of  the  school.  Many  towns  with  high 
schools  are  lacking  in  adequate  public  library  facilities,  and  the  high- 
school  library  must  provide  books  for  home  reading. 

Arrangement  of  the  list — ^The  list  is  classified  according  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Dewey  decimal  classification,  differing  from  the  Min- 
nesota List,  1913-14,  in  being  more  detailed.  For  the  most  part,  the 
second  summary  of  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  used.  For 
divisions  in  which  the  schools  are  apt  to  have  many  books,  or  where 
the  use  indicates  subdivisions,  more  detailed  classification  is  given. 
In  adapting  this  classification  to  a  particular  school,  having  a  consid-  . 
erable  collection  of  books,  comparison  with  the  abridged  decimal 
classification  is  recommended. 

After  due  consideration  of  classification  adaptations  used  in  high- 
school  libraries,  experience  in  organization  of  high-school  librarieSi 
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and  consultation  with  librarians,  the  pubUc  library  practice  of  arrang- 
ing biography  as  a  separate  class  has  been  adopted. 

In  Class  921,  Individual  Biography,  the  list  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  the  name  of  the  person  about  whom  the  book  is  written, 
the  name  of  the  author  following. 

To  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  libraries  a  group  of  books  has 
been  added  under  library  economy. 

Classification  outlines  follow  the  Introduction. 

Editions. — ^The  best  book  for  the  least  money  is  the  usual  criterion 
for  inclusion  in  a  school  library  list.  Many  cheap  editions  are  listed 
here,  but  not  always  the  cheapest  in  price,  when  the  book  was  felt  to 
be  decidedly  inferior  in  appearance,  paper,  and  typography.  A 
number  of  titles  formerly  available  in  good  cheap  editions  can  no 
longer  be  obtained  in  this  form  and  must  now  be  quoted  in  the  original 
editions.  Some  fine  editions  are  included  for  reference  and  library 
use,  with  a  cheaper  edition  for  home  reading.  Library  binding  is 
specified  for  all  books  listed  in  Everyman's  Library.  The  additional 
cost  of  tliis  edition,  as  compared  with  the  trade  edition,  is  slight  and 
is  an  obvious  saving  when  the  difference  in  wear  is  considered. 

Prices. — ^List  prices  only  are  given.  These  have  been  verified 
repeatedly,  but  owing  to  unsettled  business  conditions  at  the  time  of 
publication,  are  subject  to  change.  Since  the  copy  for  this  list  was 
prepared  the  prices  of  all  books  in  Button's  Everyman's  Library 
(library  binding),  Houghton's  Riverside  Biographical  Series,  and 
Holt's  Home  University  Library  have  advanced  from  50  cents  to 
60  cents. 

Annotations,, — ^Very  brief  descriptive  annotations  are  given. 
These  are,  in  the  main,  adapted  from  the  A.  L.  A.  catalogue  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  Book-list. 

lAbrary  of  Congress  card  nwnbers. — ^A  new  feature  of  this  Ust  is  the 
addition  of  order  nimibers  for  Library  of  Congress  catalogue  cards. 
These  are  given  to  aid  the  high-school  hbrarians  who  have  few  or  no 
bibhographical  aids.  When  sending  in  orders  in  the  form  of  card 
numbers  taken  from  this  list  it  is  suggested  that  a  brief  note  to  that 
effect  be  given  at  head  of  order,  e.  g.  ''From  Bu.  Ed.  BuU.  41."  In 
a  small  percentage  of  cases  the  cards  obtained  from  such  orders  will 
be  for  different  editions,  but  the  variation  is  usually  slight  and  the 
card  can  be  adapted  by  making  slight  changes  in  MS.  The  number 
given  following  the  slanting  line  indicates  the  minimum  number  of 
cards  needed  in  cataloguing  the  books.  Further  information  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress  before  sending  first  ordw. 

Subject  headiTigs. — In  the  assignment  of  subject  headings  care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms.  The  headings 
which  are  given  on  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  shoidd  be  compared 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  list  of  Subject  Headings,  or  with  the  Subject 
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Index  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-list  and  the  Mann  A.  L.  A.  HeadingB  for 
Juvenile  Catalogues.  Subject  headings  for  agricultural  bulletins 
should  be  verified  with  the  Agricultiu-al  Index^  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  following  suggestive  outline  for  classification  for  high-school 
libraries  includes  more  divisions  than  are  used  in  this  list: 

CLASSIFICATION  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  10  classos  of  the  Dewey  decimal  classification,  showing  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
jects and  some  of  the  subdivisions  used  for  schools: 
000    General  works. 

020    library  economy. 
029    Reference  aids. 

030    Greneral  encyclopedias. 
100    Philosophy. 

150    Psychology. 

170    Ethics. 
200    Beligion. 

220    Bible  stories. 

290    Mythology. 
dOO    Sociology. 

SIO    Statistics. 

S20    Government. 

330    Economics. 

870    Education — General  works. 

371  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching. 
.1    Teachers.    Salaries.    Certification. 

.  2    School  organization  and  administration. 

.  5    Government  and  discipline. 

.  6    School  buildings  and  equipment.    Grounds. 

.  7    School  hygiene. 

.  9    Education  of  special  classes. 

372  Elementary  education.    Story  telling. 

373  Secondary  schools. 

374  Self-education.    Extension  teaching. 

.  71    Home  and  school .    Use  of  school  buildii^. 

375  Methods. 

.  5      Nature  study.    Science. 

.  51    Mathematics. 

.  61    Physiology  and  hygiene. 

.  62    Industrial  education.    Clubs. 

.  63    Agriculture.    School  gardens. 

.  64    Domestic  economy. 

.  7      Art.    Music. 

.  8      Reading.    English. 

.  9      History  and  civics. 

.  91    Geography. 

377  Religious,  ethical  instruction. 

378  Colleges  and  universities. 

379  Relation  of  state  to  education. 
.  1    Rural  schools. 

380    Commerce.    Commercial  geography. 
390    Customs. 
398    Folklore. 
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500    Science. 

510    Mathematics. 

520    Aetronomy. 

530    Physics. 

540    Chemistry. 

550    Geology.    Physical  geography. 

570  Biology. 
571    Primitive  life. 

680    Botany. 

590  Zoology. 
600    XTseful  arts. 

607  Vocational  guidance. 

608  Inventions.    (Grade  list.) 

620    Engineering.    (Include  inventions  in  high-school  list.) 
630    Agriculture. 

.  1      Country  life. 

.  13    Agricultural  economics. 

.  2      Farm  management. 

.  3      Dictionaries. 

.  4      Essays.    Addresses. 

631  Soils. 

632  Plant  husbandry. 

633  Field  crops. 

.  1    Cereal  crops. 
.  2    Forage  crops. 

634  Horticulture. 

635  Forestry. 

636  Animal  husbandry. 

637  Dairy  farming. 

638  Other  agricultural  industries. 
640    Home  economics. 

641  Food.    Nutrition. 

643  House  planning. 

646  Textiles  and  clothing. 

647  Home  management. 

648  Care  of  the  sick. 

650    Business.    Communication.    Transportation 

680    Manual  training.    Shopwork. 
700    Fine  arts. 

720    Architecture. 

730    Sculpture. 

740    Drawing.    Design. 
741    Mechanical  drawing. 

750    Painting. 

770    Photography, 

780    Music. 

790    Outdoor  amusements.    Sports. 
793    Indoor  amusements:  Plays  for  acting. 
800    Zjiteratare. 

807  Study  and  teaching. 
.  1    Poetry. 

.  2    Drama. 

.  3    Fiction.    Short  story. 

808  Composition.    Rhetoric.    Collections. 
.  1    Poetry. 
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800    Literature — Continued. 
808    Composition,  etc. — Continued* 
.  2    Drama. 

.  3    Cyclopedias  of  quotations. 
.  4    Prose. 
.  5    Debating. 
.  8    Readers  and  speakers. 
810    American  literature.    American  and  English. 
.  8    CollectionB:  Proee  and  poetry. 
.  9    Biography  and  criticism,  or  use  921. 

811  American  poetry. 
.  8    Collections. 

812  American  drama. 

814  American  essays  and  prose  miscellany. 

815  American  orationB. 
820    English  literature. 

.  8    Collections:  Prose  and  poetry. 

.  9    Biography  and  criticism,  or  use  921. 

821  English  poetry. 
.  8    Collections. 

822  English  drama. 

.  3    Shakespeare — including  works,  criticism^  etc. 
.  8    Collections. 

824  English  essays  and  prose  miscellany. 

825  English  orations. 
830    German. 

839    Scandinavian. 
840    French. 
870    Greek  and  Latin. 
900    History. 
910    Geography  and  travel. 

.  1    Industries  (Grade  list).    See  380  for  hig^-echool  list. 
.  9    Exploration  and  discovery. 
912    Atlases. 

914  Travel— Europe. 

915  Travel— Asia. 

916  Travel— Africa. 

917  Travel — North  America,  Central  America,  West  Indies. 

918  Travel — South  America. 

919  Travel — ^Australia  and  the  Islands.    Arctic  r^ions. 
920    Biography — CoDective. 

921    Biography — Individual. 
930    Ancient  history. 
940    Modem  history — General  European. 
970    Indian  life  and  history. 

973  American  history. 
.  1    Discovery. 

.  2    Colonial. 

.  3    Revolution. 

.  4    Constitutional  period. 

.5    War  of  1812. 

.  6    War  with  Mexico. 

.7    avilWar. 

974  New  England. 

975  Southeastern. 
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900    Histoxy — Continued. 
Indian  life  and  history — Continued* 

976  South  Central  or  Gulf. 

977  North  Central  or  Lake. 

978  Western  or  Mountain. 

979  Pacific. 

980    South  America. 

990    Oceanica.    Polar  regions. 

The  arrangement  of  topics  under  Agricalture  follows  the  outline 
prepared  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ridgway,  bbrarian  of  Berea  College,  Berea, 

For  assistance  in  classification  of  large  collections  of  agncultural 
bulletins,  the  full  scheme  is  given  herewith. 

CLASSIFICATION  FOR  AGRICULTURE.^ 

630  Agriculture. 

.1  Kural  sociology;  .11,  Statistics;  .13,  Agricultural  economics ;  .131, 
Labor;  .134,  Cooperation;  .136,  Finance;  .138,  Production;  .14, 
Agricultural  legislation;  .18,  Transportation;  .19,  Country  life;  .191, 
Farm  home;   .192,  Farm  women;   .193,  Farm  boys  and  girls. 

.2  Farm  management;  .22,  Organization  and  equipment  of  farm;  .221, 
Farmstead,  Fields,  etc.;  .222,  Farmhouse,  Outbuildings,  Fences 
(see  also  728);  .223,  Farm  machinery  and  implements;  .23,  Admin- 
istration of  &uin;   .231,  Farm  accounting. 

.  3      Dictionaries.    Cyclopedias. 

.4      Essays.  Addresses.  Popular  literature  about  agriculture  and  country  life. 

.  5      Periodicals. 

.6      Societies.    ProceecUngs.    etc. 

.  7      Study  and  teaching;   .71,  Elementary  schools. 

.  72    Secondary  schools;  .73,  Colleges  and  unlvenities. 

.  74    Extension  work;   .75,  Schools  and  experiment  stations. 

.  7G    Institutes,  Summer  schools;  .78,  Fairs,  Exhibits. 

.  8  Applied  sciences;  .83,  Agricultural  physics;  .84,  Agricultural  chemistry. 
istry. 

.  9      History.    Travel  and  description. 

631  Soils. 

.  1  Physics. 

.  2  Chemistry, 

.  3  Tillage. 

•  4  Crop  Rotation. 

•  5  Fertilizers. 

•  6  Bcclamation. 

•  7  Drainage. 
.  8  Irrigation. 

•  9  Special  areas. 

•  91        Dry  farming. 

.  92        Irrigation  farming. 
.  93        Mountain  fanning. 

632  Plant  husbandry. 

,03,  Dictionaries;   Cyclopedias;   .05,  Periodicals;    .DC,  Societies;    .07 
Study  and  teaching;  .09,  History, 

•  1        Seeds  and  germination. 

.  2        Planting  and  transplanting. 

1  Jilbnuy  JounuU,  Ootobcr*  1913. 
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632    Plant  husbandzy — Continued* 

.  3  Training.    Pnining. 

.  4  Breeding. 

.  5  Pests  and  diseases. 

.  51  Pests. 

.  511  Animals  (also  beneficial). 

.  512  Plant. 


.52 

.521  Paraaitic. 

.522  Nonparasitic. 

.  6       Protection  from  frost,  drought,  etc. 

.7        Harvesting.    Curing.    Storing. 

.  8       Marketing.    Exhibiting. 

633  Field  crops. 

.01,  General  culture  and  care;  .011,  Seeds.    Germination;  .012,  Plant- 
ing;  .014,  Breeding;    .015,  Pests  and  diseaaeB;    .016,  Protection; 
.017,  Harvesting;  .018,  Marketing;   .03,  Cyclopedias;  .05,  Period- 
icals;  .06,  Societies;  .07,  Study  and  teaching;   .09,  History. 
.  1      Cereal   crops.    (May  arrange  cereals  in  alf^betical   order.    Same 
arrangement  may  be  made  for  other  crops,  for  vegetables,  fridts, 
etc.,  and  for  breeds  of  horses,  etc.) 
.  2      Forage  crops. 
.  21        Grasses. 
.  22       Legumes. 
.  3      Boot  crope. 
.  4     Sugar  plants. 
.  5     Textile  plants. 
.  6      Alkaloidal  plants. 
.  7      Other. 

634  Horticulture. 

.01,  General  culture  and  care;  .011,  Seeds.  Germination;  .012, 
Planting;  .013,  Pruning;  .014,  Breeding;  .015,  Pests  and  diseases; 
.016,  Protection;  .017,  Harvesting;  .018,  Marketing;  .03,  Cyclo- 
pedias; .05,  Periodicals;  J)6,  Societies;  .07,  Study  and  teaching; 
.09,  History. 

.  1      Vegetables. 

.  11        Edible  roots. 

.  12       Edible  stems. 

.  13        Edible  leaves. 

.  14       Edible  flowers. 

.  15        Edible  fruits. 

.  16        Edible  seeds. 

.  17        Edible  fungi. 

.  2    Fruits. 

.  21        Pomaceous. 

.  22        Drupaceous. 

.23        Citrus. 

.  24        Small  fruits. 

.  25        Grapes. 

.  26       Nuts. 

.  3      Floriculture. 

.  31        Greenhouses.    Conservatories. 

.32       Hotbeds.    Cold  frames.    House  plants. 

.  33       Outdoor  floriculture. 

.  34       Bulbous  and  tuberous  plants. 
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634    Horticultiire — Continued* 
.  35        Out  flowers. 
.  36        Annuals. 
.  37        Other  flowering  plants. 
.  38        Nonflowering  plants. 
.  39       Trees  and  shrubs. 

635  Forestry. 

.03,  Cyclopedias;   .05,  Periodicals;  .06,  Societies;  .07,  Study  and 
teaching;  .  09,  History,    Travel  and  description. 
.  1       Sil\dculture. 

.  2       Forest  protection  and  preservation. 
.  21     •    Pests  and  diseases. 
.  3        Forest  economics. 
.  31         Forest  policy. 
.  311  Forest  reserves. 

.  5       Forest  influences. 
.  6       Management. 
,  61         Mensuration. 
.  62         Engineering. 
.  63         Administratioo. 
.  8       Utilization. 
.  81         Lumbering. 

636  Animal  husbandry. 

.  003,  Cyclopedias; .  005,  Periodicals; .  006,  Societies; .  007,  Study  and 
teaching;  .009,  History.  Travel  and  description;  .01,  Breeda; 
.02,  Feeds  and  feeding;  .03,  Care  and  housing;  .04,  Breeding; 
.05,  Pests  and  diseases  (see  also  619);  .08,  Exhibiting.    Judging. 

.  1  Horses. 

.  11  Breeds. 

.  Ill  I/fght  horses. 

.  112  Draft  horses. 

.  113  Ponies. 

.  13  Feeding  and  care. 

.  14  Breeding. 

.  15  Diseases. 

.  18  Exhibiting.    Judging. 

.  19  Asses.    Mules. 

.  2  Cattle. 

.  21  Breeds. 

.  211  Beef  breeds. 

.  212  Dairy  breeds. 

.  213  Dual  purpose  breeds. 

.  23  Feeding  and  care. 

.  24  Breeding. 

.  25  Diseases. 

.  28  Exhibiting. 

.  3  Sheep. 

.  31  Breeds. 

.  33  Feeding  and  care. 

.  34  Breeding. 

.  35  Diseases. 

.  39  Coats. 

.  4  Swine. 

.  41  Breeds. 

.  43  Feeding  and  care. 
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636    Axmnal  husbandzy — Continued. 


.44 

Breeding. 

.45 

Diseases. 

.5 

Poultry. 

.51 

Breeds. 

.53 

Feeding  and  care. 

.54 

Breeding. 

.55 

Diseases. 

.56 

ddckens. 

.57 

Ducks. 

.58 

Turkeys. 

.59 

Other. 

.6 

Birds. 

.7 

Dogs. 

.8 

Cats. 

.9 

Other. 

687  Dairy  farming. 

.03,  Cyclopedias;  .05,  Periodicals;  .06,  Societies;  .07,  Study  and 
teaching;  .  09,  History. 
.1    Milk. 
.  2    Butter. 
.  3    Cheese. 

688  Other  agricultural  industries. 
.  1    Bee  culture. 

.  2    Silkworm  culture. 
.  3    Fish  culture. 
.  4    Trapping. 
639    JJ,  S.,  State,  and  foreign  government  documents. 

MAGAZINES. 

Magazines  are  a  xiseful  adjunct  to  the  school  library,  but  by  no 
means  take  the  place  of  good  books.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers 
and  school  librarians  the  following  list  is  reprinted  from  Teaching, 
V.  3,  no.  2,  Dec.  16,  1916. 

MAGAZINES   FOR   TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Compiled  by  W.  H.  Kerb,  Librarian,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

[Publishers*  list  prices  are  quoted.  Apply  to  any  bookseller  or  magazine  agent  for 
"club  "  prices  if  you  subscribe  to  more  than  one  periodical.  Some  of  the  notes  below 
are  from  a  list  published  by  the  Newark  Public  Library.] 

Agricultural  index.  Bi-mo.  Write  publishers,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York, 
N'.  Y.,  for  price,  giving  list  of  periodicals  your  library  receives.  An  invaluable 
aid  in  discovering  useful  agricultural  material. 

American  cookery.  Mo.  $1.50  per  year.  Boston,  Mass.  Formerly  the  Boston  Cook- 
ing School  magazine. 

American  Library  Association  booklist.  Mo.  $1.  Chicago.  Dependable  list  and 
annotations  of  current  books  in  all  fields. 

American  penman.    Mo.    $1.    New  York.    Useful  in  penmanship  work. 

American  physical  education  review.  Mo.  $3.  Springfield,  ^fass.  Athletics  as 
a  school  subject,  hygiene,  recreation. 

American  school.  Mo.  11.50.  Milwaukee.  ''For  those  who  oiganize,  administer, 
and  supervise." 
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American  school  board  journal.    Mo.    $2.    liiiwmikee.    AdminifitrttioB  of  wclioftiB, 

medical  inspection,  enppliee,  furniture. 
Atlantic  educational  journal.    Mo.    $1.25.    Baltimore.    Metbodfl,  pageaxxtry,  plans, 

news. 
Atlantic  monthly.    Mo.    $4.    Boston.    Of  real  value  in  school  work,  because  of  its 

high  and  sensible  standard  for  essay  and  story. 
Aus  Nah  und  Fern.    Qr.    50  cents.    Chicago.    Useful  for  tettduBg  German. 
Bird  lore.    Bi-mo.    $1.    Harrisburg,  Pa.    Study  and  protectioa  of  birds. 
Bo>'s'  life.    Mo.    |1.    New  York.    Official  Boy  Scouts  magatine.    WholeMme. 
Breeders'  gazette.    W.    $1.    Chicago.    Useful  wherever  agriculture  is  taught. 
Business  educator.    Mo.    $1.    (Teachers'  ed.)    Colmnbus,   Ohio.    Suggestive   for 

general  commercial  work. 
Catholic  educational  review.    Mo.    $3.    Washington,  D.  C.    G^neeal  articles  and 

news  of  Catholic  schools. 
Century    magazine.    Mo.    $4.    New    York.    Pupils    should    become  acquainted 

with  x>eriodicals  of  this  type. 
Classical  journal.    Mo.     $2.50.    Chicago.    Especially  valuable  for  Latin  in  the  high 

school. 
Country  gentleman.    W.    $1.    Philadelphia.    Makes  agriculture  and  country'  life 

popular.    Children  will  read  it. 
Current  events.    W.    40  cents.    Chicago.    Useful  summary. 
Current  history  magazine.    Mo.    $3.    New  York  Times. 
Education.    Mo.    $3.    Boston.    General  artideey  tendency  somewhat  to  hLgk-school 

subjects. 
Educational  administration  and  supervision.    Mo.    $2.50.    Baltimoce.    Biscuosion; 

research,  editorials. 
Educational  review.    Mo.    $3.    New  York.    General  articles^  news  notes,  book 

reviews.    Largely  college  and  univeiaity. 
Elementary  school  journal.    Mo.    $1.50.    Chicago.    Progress  and  achievement  in 

elementary  schools. 
English  journal.    Mo.    $2.50.    Chicago.    Extremely  useful  for  teachers  of  English, 

especially  in  sectMndary  schools. 
General  science  quarterly.    Q.    $1.25.    Salem,  Mass.    Very  useful  in  its  field. 
Harper's  monthly.    Mo.    $4.    New  York.    Another  well-edited  peiiodical  useful 

in  school  work. 
History  teachers'  magazine.    Mo.    $2.    Philadelphia.    Indispensable  for  the  history 

teacher. 
Independent.    W.    $4.    New  York.    One  of  the  best  general  weekly  newspapers, 

useful  in  school  wwk. 
Industrial  arts  magazine.    Mo.    $1.50.    Milwaukee.    Arts  aad  manual  training  in 

industrial  and  trade  schools. 

Journal   of  education.    W.    $2.60.    Boston.    News  and  comment  about  Bchook 

throughout  the  country. 
Journal  ol  educational  psychology.    Mo.    $3.    Baltimore.    Research,  discussion, 

book  reviews. 
Journal  of  geography.    Mo.    $1.    Appleton,  Wis.    (reography  in  the  elementary 

schools. 
Journal  ol  home  econcnnics.    Mo.    $2.    Baltimore.    Official  journal  of  American 

Home  Economics  Association. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade.    Mo.    $1.50.    Springfield,   Mass.    Articles,   stories, 

^mes,  songs.    Indispiuisable  to  kindergartners. 
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Kindezgartexi  piimaiy  ma^zine.  Mo.  $1.  Manistee,  Mich.  Programs,  games, 
paper  work. 

Literary  digest.    "W.    $3.    New  York.    Popular  and  useful  in  school  work. 

Manual  trauxing  magazine.  Mo.  $1.25.  Peoria,  111.  Problems,  designs,  shop 
notes,  news. 

Mathematics  teacher.    Qr.    $1.    Lancaster,  Pa.    Useful  articles  and  reviews. 

Mentor.  Twice  monthly.  $3.  New  York.  Useful  because  of  the  six-picture 
gra\nire8  in  each  number. 

National  geographic  magazine.  Mo.  $2.50.  Washington,  D.  G.  Intensely  inter- 
esting.   Pictm^s  valnable  for  reference. 

Nature  study  review.  Mo.  $1.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Scientific  study  of  natiure  in  the 
schools. 

New  republic.  W.  $4.  New  York.  Original,  stimulating,  well-written.  Useful 
in  debate,  civics,  etc. 

Normal  instructor  and  primary  plans.  Mo.  $1.50.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Plans  for 
lessons,  paper  work,  special  day  exercises. 

Outlook.    W.    $4.    New  York.    Valuable  general  reference. 

Playgroimd.  Mo.  $2.  New  York.  Official  organ  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.    New  featiures  in  playgrounds,  apparatus,  games. 

Popular  educator.  Mo.  $1.50.  Boston.  Plans,  helps,  and  generally  useful  material 
for  the  lower  grades. 

Popular  mechanics.  Mo.  $1.50.  Chicago.  This  and  the  next  entryare  rightfully 
popular  with  boys. 

Popular  science  monthly.  Mo.  $1.60.  New  York.  InventionB,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, all  fields  of  science. 

Psychological  clinic.  Mo.  $1.50.  Philadelphia.  Largely  devoted  to  deficient 
and  delinquent  children. 

Quarterly  journal  of  public  speaking.  Q.  $2.  Menasha,  Wis.  Public  speaking, 
debate,  oral  English.    Articles  and  discussion. 

Readers'  guide.  Mo.  Write  publishers,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for 
price,  giving  list  of  magazines  your  school  receives.  Indispensable  index  to  the 
leading  magazines.  If  you  receive  eight  magazines,  this  index  will  multiply 
their  value  several  times. , 

8aint  Nicholas.    Mo.    $3.    New  York.    Deservedly  popular  with  children. 

School  and  home  education.  Mo.  $2.  Bloomington,  111.  Pimgent  editorials, 
articles,  news,  parent-teacher  department. 

School  and  society.  W.  $3.  Garrison,  N.  Y.  Schools  of  all  kinds  and  progress  in 
education;  notices  of  research. 

School  arts  magazine.  Mo.  $2.  Boston.  Plans  and  suggestions  for  drawii^  and 
art  teachers. 

School  music.  Bi-mo.  50  cents.  Keokuk,  Iowa.  For  music  teachers  and  super- 
•   visors. 

School  review.    Mo.    $1.50.    Chicago.    Secondary  school  matters  and  movements. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mo.  $2.  Mount  Morris,  111.  For  secondary 
school  teachers.    Stresses  science. 

Scientific  American.  W.  $4.  The  world's  progress  in  science,  invention,  engineer- 
ing, and  industrial  and  commercial  achievements. 

Scribner's  magazine.  Mo.  $3.  New  York.  Has  an  enviable  record  for  excellence 
of  short  stories  and  general  material.  Teachers  may  well  encourage  periodicals 
like  Atlantic,  Century,  Harper,  and  Scribner  as  wholesome  antidotes  for  the 
popular  sort. 

Story  teller's  magazine.  Mo.  $1.50  New  York.  Useful  for  kindergarten  and 
primary. 
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Teachers'  college  record.    Bi-mo.    $1.50.    New  York.    Valuable  monographs. 

Wohelo.    Mo.    $1.    New  York.    Official  organ  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girla. 

World's  work.    Mo.    $3.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.    An  interpreter  of  current  events. 

Advocates  better  schools,  better  financial  methods,  better  government. 
Youth's  companion.    W.    $2.    Boston.    One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  papers 

for  young  people. 
It  is  assumed  that  one  or  all  of  the  State  educational  journals  will  be  on  every 
teacher's  desk. 

AUTHORITIES  FOR  NOTES. 

In  using  notes,  the  wording  has  sometimes  been  slightly  changed  for  sake  of  brevity. 

A.  L.  A.    A.  L.  A.  catalog  and  A.  L.  A.  book  list. 

Adams.    Adams,  0.  K.    Manual  of  historical  literature. 

Amer.  hist.  rev.    American  historical  review. 

Baker.    Baker.    Descriptive  guide  to  the  best  fiction. 

Berry.    Josephine  Berry,  College  of  Agriculture,  St.  Paul. 

Bk.  rev.  digest.    Book  review  digest. 

Class,  jl.    Classical  journal. 

Cum.  bk.  index.    Cumulative  book  index. 

Davis.    William  Steams  Davis,  professor  of  history,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ed  uc .  rev .    Educational  review. 

Eng.  hist.  rev.    English  historical  review. 

Goodspeed.    Goodspeed,  G.  S.    History  of  the  ancient  world. 

Hopkins.    Hopkins.    Reference  guides. 

Kroeger.    A.  L.  A.    Guide  to  reference  books. 

Lamed.    Lamed,  ed.    Literature  of  American  history. 

Leypoldt  &  lies.    Leypoldt  &  lies,  ed.    List  of  books  for  girls  and  women  and  their 

clubs. 
Munro.    D.  C.  Munro. 

N.  Y.    New  York  State  Library.    Best  books  (annual). 
Nield.    Nield.    Guide  to  historicaI«aovels. 

Oregon.    Oregon  State  Library.    Lists  of  books  for  school  libraries. 
Pittsburgh.    Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.    Catalogs. 
Political  science.    Political  science  quarterly. 
Pratt.    Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.    (Brooklyn.)    Bulletin. 
Pub.    Note  from  publishers'  catalogs  and  annoimcements. 
Pub.  wkly.    Publishers'  weekly. 

Sewell.    Harriet  Sewell,  librarian,  University  of  Minnesota — College  of  Agriculture. 
Wells.    Wells,  ed.    Literature  of  American  history. 
Wisconsin.    Wisconsin  Library  Commission  Bulletin. 
Wyer.    Wyer.    Bibliography  of  education  (annual).  ' 

GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

[In  some  States,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  expensive  sets,  may  not  be  pur- 
chased with  the  state  aid  for  libraries.  For  this  reason,  the  following  list  is  included 
in  the  Introduction,  rather  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  list.] 

DICnONARIES. 

1.  Century  dictionary  and  cyclopedia,  with  a  new  atlas  of  the  world;  a  wcnrk  of  general 

reference  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.    Kev.  and  enl.  ed.    12  v.   Century. 
$75  11—31934/5 

2.  Funk  &  Wagnalls' new  Standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language.    Funk.    $14 

14—3484/2 
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3.  Webster,  Noah.    Coll^ate  dictionary.    3d  ed.    Merriam.    $3 

Largest  abridgment  of  the  New  intemational.    100,000  words  and  phrases. 

16—16244/2 

4.  New  intemational  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  based  on  the  Inter- 
national dictionary  of  1890  and  1900.    Merriam.    $14  16—588/2 

ENCYCLOPEDUS. 

6.  Boyle,  Andrew,  ed.    Everyman  encyclopedia.    12  v.    Dutton.    (Everyman's 
library)    (Library  binding)    $6 

Articles  are  ooDcise  and  accurate  and  though  many  are  written  from  the  English  standpoint, 
the  work  is  general  in  scope  and  a  fair  amount  of  space  Is  given  to  American  subjects.  TyiM>  very 
small  but  legible. 

r030  14—74/3 

6.  New  intemational  encyclopedia;  ed.  by  F.  M.  Colby  and  Talcott  Williams.    2d  ed. 

24  V.    Dodd.    $144 

A  carefully  revised,  reset,  and  largely  rewritten  edition.  Liberal  additions  to  subjects  of  grow- 
ing interest,  notably  technology;  expansion  and  revision  of  older  articles;  additions  and  alteratfons 
in  plates  and  maps. 

B030  14—9561  /2 

SETS  VALUABLE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  UBRARY. 

[These  may  usually  be  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  remainders  and  second-hand 
books,  at  a  great  saving  in  price.] 

7.  Bailey,  L.  H.,  ed.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture;  a  popular  survey  of  agri- 

cultural conditions,  practices,  and  ideals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
4  V.    Macmillan.    $20 

Contents:  v.  1,  Farms,    v.  2,  Crops,    v.  3,  Animals,    v.  4,  Farm  and  oommtmity. 
R«30  7—8529/3 

8. Standard  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.    6  v.    Macmillan.    $6 

Complete  revision  of  the  earlier  work.  Includes  European  plants  offered  in  American  markets 
and  some  of  the  species  of  our  insular  possessions.    Many  plates  and  drawings. 

R634  14—6168/3 

9.  Cyclopedia  of  American  government,  ed.  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin  and  A.  B.  Hart. 

3  V.    Appleton.    $21.50 

Cove's  the  mechanism  of  government  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Central  and  South  America 
with  some  treatment  of  the  polity  of  European  government.  Topics  in  social  welfare,  public 
hygiene,  and  social  service  are  induded.   A.  L.  A. 

R320  '  14—10093/3 

10.  G-ametty  Bichard,  and  Oosse,  Edmund.    English  literature;  an  illustrated 

record.    4  v.    Grosset.    $12 

Now  out  of  print,  but  may  be  pidced  up  at  second-hand  dealers. 
R820  4—1596/2 

11.  Lazned,  J.  N.,  ed.    History  for  ready  reference,  from  the  best  historians,  biog- 

raphers, and  Bpedalists;  their  own  words  in  a  complete  system  of  history.   Rev. 

ed.    7v.    Nichols.    $38 

Obtainable  only  through  agents. 
R900  1—10877/3 

12.  TraUly  H.  D.,  and Maan,  J.  S.,  eds.    Social  England;  a  record  of  the  progress  of 

the  people  in  religion,  laws,  leaming,  arts,  industry,  commerce,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  manners,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.    (New  illus- 
trated ed.)    12  V.    Putnam.    $35 
11914  4—17441/4 

13.  Warner,  C.  D.,  and  others,  eds.   Library  of  the  world's  best  literature,  ancient  and 

modem.    31  v.    Warner.    $77.50 

Contents:  v.  1-27,  A-Z.    v.  28,  Songs,  hymns,  and  lyrics,    v.  29,  Biographical  dtetlonary. 
V.  30,  Synopses  of  books.    General  index,    v.  31,  Index  guide. 
K808  99—1213/8 
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GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

[Because  of  SLze,  or  usefulness  for  ready  reference,  these  books  are  usually  kept 
an  special  shelves  near  the  librarian's  dcek. 

Class  number  is  preceded  by  R. 

Reference  books  of  ordinary  size  and  especially  valuable  for  one  class  ftre  listed 
with  that  cla^B.] 

YEAR  BOOKS. 

14.  American  year  book:  a  record  of  events  and  progress;  ed.  by  P.  G.  Wickware. 

(Annual)    Appleton.    J3  11—1626/5 

B030 

15.  New  international  year  book;  compendium  of   the  world's  progress;  ed.  by 

F.M.Colby.     (Annual)    Dodd.    $5 
Continues  the  New  intematJonal  encyclopedia. 

bOSO  ft— 1»149/3 

STATISTICS  AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

16.  Bli88yW.D.ya7ufBinder,B.  1C.,m28.    New  encyclopedia  of  social  roform.    3ded. 

Funk.    17.50 

Includes  all  sodal-^ efwm  movements  and  activities,  and  the  economic,  Indostrial,  and  socio- 
logical facts  and  stattBtiis  of  all  oountries  and  all  social  auhjeets. 

b300  E12— 1091/4 

17.  Hopkins,  A.  A.    Our  country  and  its  resotirces.    Munn.    (Scientific  American 
series)  17—174/3 

B917.3 

18.  Statesman's  year-book.    (Annual)    Macmillan.    $3.50 

Btatistieai  and   descriptive  inliormatioa  revised  every  year.    AnaagsBMOt:  Brliish  empire 
first,  followed  by  other  cotmtries  of  the  world  in  alphabetic  order. 

b310  4-3776/3 

19.  Walsh,  W.  8.    Curiosities  of  popular  cQstx>m8.    LippincoU.    $3.50 

Gives  origins  of  holidays,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  otMwaoMB^  particular^  these  relating  to 
rdigioa. 

k390  4—11323/2 

20.  World  almanac  and  encycl(^f»edia.    (Annual)    Press  pub.    (cloth)    $0.60 

Brief  infcrmatiMi  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects*  and  usefiU,  recent  statistics. 

r310  4—3781/2 

SCIENCE.    USEFUL  ARTS. 

21.  Hiscox,  G.  D.,  ed.    Henley's  twentieth  century  formulas,  recipes,  and  proc- 

esses, containing  10,000  selected  household  and  worbihop  formulas,  lecipee, 
processes,  and  money-saving  methods  lor  the  practical  ufte  of  manufacturers, 
mechamcs,  housekeepers,  and  home  workeiB.    Iftl4  ed.,  rev.    Henley.    $3 

R600  14—972/4 

LITERATURE. 

22.  Bartlett,  John,  camp.    Familiar  quotations.    10th  ed.    Little.    $3 

Passages,  phrases,  and  proverbs  traced  to  their  sources  in  anoieDt  and  modem  Ittttatuie.    Bub- 
tttle. 

R808.3  16— 12065/'3 
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23.  Brewer,  E.  C.    Reader's  handbook.    Lippincott.    $2.50 

Allusions,  roferenoes,  plots,  and  stories.    Sub-title.    Appendix  gives  a  list  under  titles  of  dramas 
and  operas  with  their  authors  and  dates. 
K808,a  17—21099/4 

24.  Hoyt,  J.  K.     Cyclopedia  of  practical  quotations.     Funk.    $6 

English,  Latin,  and  modern  foreign  languages.    Sub-title.    No  Bible  quotations. 

11808.3  4— 13S01/3 

GEOGRAPHY-    HISTORY. 

25.  Atlas  of  ancient  and  classical  geography.     Button.     (Everyman's  Kbrary)    Li- 

brary binding)    $0.50 
.    »912  AlO— 34/2 

26.  BaitholoKueWy  J.   Q.    Literary  ajod  historical   atlas   of  America.    Dutton. 

(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Maps  and  pkns  atnGftabto  liftttlM  and  SMOltear  oi  towns  and  places  having  literary  and  historic 
interast.    Gives  also  a  brief  survey  of  coinage  of  North  and  South  America. 

R912  All— 2574/3 

27.  Literary  and  historical  atlas  of  Europe.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50 

Similar  to  abovo. 
B»12  All— 1194/3 

28.  Century  atlas  of  the  world;  ecL  by  B.  £.  Smith.    Century.    $9 

V.  12  of  the  Cestary  dietlonary ,.  boi  sold  si|MU&tely. 
ii912  3—735/2 

29.  BLa^dn,  J.  T.    Dictionary  of  dates  and  imiversal  information  relating  to-  all 

ages  aiad  nations.    25th  ed.    Putnam.    $7 

Alphabetic  arrangement  under  the  name  of  event,  place,  etc.    Alphabetic  index  giv.es  dates 
of  persons  and  events.    Kroeger. 
Ii900  15—22630/4 

30.  lippincott'a  wbw  g^aetteer  of  the  w^orid;  td.  by  Angela  and  Louis  Heilprin.    Lip- 

pincott.   $10 

Camprebeasive,  alphabetically  arranged,  gives  description  and  information  of  places,  with  pro- 
imiwfctiofi.    Kroeger. 
r912  12-^14/2 

31.  ICoir,,  Bamwaj.    Hammond's  new  historical  atlas  for  students.    2d  ed.    Ham- 

mond.   $3.50 

»W2  15—11237/3 

32>  Pec^  H.  d^.y  mL    Huperlt  dictionafy  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities. 

Amer.  bk.    $6 

Covers  biography,  geography,  history,  literature,  and  mythology  as  well  as  archaeology. 
R912  1—20387/5 

33.  Rand;^  McNally  &  co.'s  new  imperial  atlas  of  the  world.    Rand.    $1.75 

Cknnmwcial  atlas,  ft:equently  revised  and  good  tar  the  price. 
Rdl2  Maps  11—11/2 

34.  Shepherd,  W.  B.    Historical  atlas.    Holt.     (American  historical  series)    $2.50 

Scholarly,  aocarate,  and  oomprehensivd.    A.  L.  A. 
r912  Maps  12—8/2 

.35.  Smith,  B.  F.^  comp.    Dictionary'  of  dates  bronght  down  to  the  present  day. 
Dutton.    (Everyman's  librflrj-)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 
r900  All-257r>/3 

36.  Smith,  Sir  William.    Smaller  classical  dictionary;  ed.  by  E.   H.   Blakenoy. 
Dutton.     (Everyman's  Kbrary)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Based  on  Smith's  Classfcal  dictionary,  but  recast  and  bnmght  to  date  by  the  addftlbn  of  new 
articles  and  illustrations.    Pub. 
B912  All-1781/2 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

37.  Century  cyclopedia  of  names.     Century.    $7 

Pronouncing  and  etymological  dictionary  of  names  in  geography,  biography,  mythology,  his 
tory,  ethnology,  art,  archaeology,  fiction.    Sub-title. 
V.  II  of  the  Century  dictionary,  but  sold  separately. 

r920  16—20014/3 

38.  Dictionar>'  of  national  biography;  index  and  epitome;  ed,  by  Sidney  Lee.    2d  ed. 

Macmillan.     $7.50 

Summary  of  the  Dictionary,  every  person  mentioned  there  receiving  brief  notice.    Moro  than- 
30,000  articles.    British  subjects  only. 

r920  8-^7728/4 

39.  Lippincott's  universal  pronouncing  dictionary  of   biography  and  mythology. 

4th  ed.    Lippincott.    $10 

Pronunciation  of  names,  sketches  of  lives  of  persons,  and  bibliographic  references. 
r920  15—21465/3 

40.  Hmted  States  Congress.    Official  congressional  directory.    Govt,   printing 

office.     Supt.  of  documents.     P'ree. 

Issued  for  each  scsi-ion  of  Congress.     Directory  of  members  of  Congress;  ofllcial  duties  of  govern- 
ment departments;  foreign  consuls  and  other  items  connected  with  the  government.     Hopkins. 

r920  6--3  5330/3 

41.  WliQ^s  who:  an  annual  biographical  dictionary.    Macmillan.    $3.75 

Concise  hiformation  regarding  prominent  living  English  people.     Includes  a  few  Americans. 
r920  4—16933/6 

42.  Who's  who  in  America:  a  biographical  dictionary'  of  notable  living  men  and 

women  of  the  United  States,  ed.  by  A.  N.  Marquis.     (Biennial)    Marquis.    $5 
r920  4—16934/2 

CLASS  NO.  020    LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 

[For  a  general  discussion  of  the  high-school  librar}''  see:  Ward,  Gilbert.    The  high- 
school  library.    A.  L.  A.     10  cents.] 

43.  American  library  association.    A.  L.  A.  catalog,  1904-11;  ed.  by  E.  L.  Bas- 

com.    A.  L.  A.    $1.50 

Supplement  to  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  1904,  and  is  continued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  booklist.    1904. 
3,000  titles  listed  by  class.     Annotations  are  given,  also  subject  headings  and  Library  of  Con- 
rr(  ss  card  numbers. 

12—16399/3 

44.  List  qf  subject  headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogs;  rev.  by  M.  G. 

Briggs.     3d  ed.     A.  L.  A.     $2.50  17—11410/4 

45.  Bostwick,  A.  E.    American  public  library.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Sur\-ey  of  the  library  movement,  and  some  details  of  processes  and  problems.     A.  L.  A. 

17—17641/3 

46.  Dewey,  Melvil.    Abridged  decimal  classification  and  relative  index.    2d  ed. 

(1915)    Forest  press.     $1.50 

Manual  of  classification  i^ufliciently  detailed  for  most  schools. 

16—28799/2 

47.  Fay,  L.  E.,  a7id  Eaton,  A.  T.    Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

Boston  bk.    $2.25 
Text  on  the  selection  and  administration  of  school  libraries  and  their  use.     Includes  lists. 

15—12423/7 

48.  Hitchler,  Theresa.    Cataloging  for  small  libraries.    Rev.  ed.    A.  L.  A.    $1.50 

Discussion  of  principles  and  practices  with  many  illustrative  ezcamples  and  sample  cards. 

15—16890/2 
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40.  Hopldna,  F.  M.    Reference  guides  that  should  be  known  and  how  to  use  them. 

Willard.    $1.50 

Eight  groui>s  of  graded  lessons  on  the  use  of  reference  books  for  English  courses  in  high  and  normal 

sdiools. 

16-9297/2 

50.  Mann,  Margaret.    Subject  headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogs  of  juvenile 

books.    A.  L.  A.    $1.50 
Guide  for  subject  cataloging  in  the  high  school  library. 
Also  useltil  in  awiigning  subjects  to  pamphlet  files. 

16—3935/2 

51.  Readers' guide  to  periodical  literature.    (Cumulated)   Annual  volumes.    Wilson. 

1916. 

Indexes  67  periodicals  under  author  and  subject.     Titles  entries  given  for  ficticm  and  distinctive 
titles.    Includes  some  educational  as  well  as  general  periodicals. 

For  price,  address  H.  W.  Wilson  oo.,  New  York. 

Continued  by  monthly  numbers. 

&-14769/5 

52.  Ward,  6.  O.    Practical  use  of  books  and  libraries.    3d  ed.    Boston  bk.    $1.25 

Elementary  chapters  on  books,  their  structure,  parts,  and  refo'enoe  use. 

17—178/4 
CLASS  NO.  150    PSYCHOLOGY. 

53.  Angell,  J.  B.    Psychology.    4th  ed.    Holt.    $1.60 

Unites  general  psychology  and  experimental  studies.    A.  L.  A. 

&--16955/2 

54.  Dewey,  John.    How  we  think.    Heath.    $1.20 

study  of  the  process  as  t^piied  to  training  children  to  sdentiflc  Labits  of  thought.    A.  L.  A. 

10—7809/3 

55.  James,     William.     Psychology.     Holt.     (American    science    series,    briefer 

course)    $1.60 

7—32166/2 

56.  Thomdike,  E.  L.    Educational  psychology.    2d  ed.    Teachers  college.    $1.50 

10—16662/2 
CLASS  NO.  170    CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.    ETHICS. 

57.  Bennett,  Arnold.    How  to  live  on  24  hours  a  day.    Doran.    $0.50 

Plea  for  the  employment  of  spare  moments  in  self-cultiration.    A.  L.  A. 

10—29101/3 

58.  Cabot,  Mrs,  B.  L.    Everyday  ethics.    Holt.    $1.25 

Simple  questioos  of  right  and  wrong  for  young  people  from  13  to  18.    A.  L.  A. 

6--33635/3 

59.  Oonklin,  M.  G.    Conversation;  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.    Funk.    $0.75 

Relates  anecdotes,  actual  blunders,  and  wise  dicta  of  Stevenson,  Mahaffy,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
other  canversaticaialists.    A.  L:  A. 

12—26266/2 

60.  Fow^ler,  N,  O.    How  to  save  money.    McClurg.    $1 

Practical  advice  on  economy,  on  systematic  sa^ing  and  safe  investment.    A.  L.  A. 

12—4193/4 

61.  G-rig^,  E.  H.    Use  of  the  margin.    Huebsch.    $0.50 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  time  left  after,  the  payment  of  most  of  the  capital,  24  hours  a  day, 
for  the  running  expenses  of  living. 

7—41496/3 

62.  Oulick,  L.  H.    Mind  and  work.    Doubleday.    $1.35 

Stimulating,  practical  talks  an  the  relation  between  mental  condition  and  physical  eflflclency. 
A.  L.  A. 

8—26028/3 

63.  Hale,  B.  E.    How  to  do  it  and  How  to  live.    Little.    $1.50 

Familiar  chapters  on  everyday  matters. 

0—1714/4 
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64.  James,  Williaxn.    On  some  of  life's  ideaLi;  On  a  certain  blindness  in  hiunaa 

beings;  WTiat  makes  a  life  significant.    Holt.    $0.50 
Reprintod  from  Talks  to  t«ttchecs  on  psycbology. 

A12— 1284/3 

65.  Enoxy  G.  H.    Leadership.    Personal  help  pub.    $1.55 

9—15408/4 

66.  Ready  money.    Personal  help  pub.    $1.55 

5^-5448/3 

67.  liorixner,  Q.  H.    Letters  from  a  self-made  merchant  to  his  son.    Grosset.    $0.75 

E14— 1015/4 

68.  MacGregror,  T.  D.    Book  of  thrift.    Funk.    $1 

Talks  prepared  for  the  Savings  banks  section  of  the  Amorlcan  bankers  assooiatloo.    Advice 
JUnstratiTe  stories,  and  quotations.   A.  L.  A. 

15—15233/3 

69.  Marden,  O.  S.    Pushing  to  the  front;  or,  Success  under  difficulties.    Crowell. 

$1.25  E17— 259/3 

70. Success;  a  book  of  ideals,  helps,  and  examples.    Wilde.    $1.35 

10— 12290/2 

71.  Training  for  efficiency.    Crowell.    $1.25 

Brief,  pointed  chapters,  interspersed  with  illnstratioiis. 

13—17964/3 

72.  Moore,  J.  H.    High  school  ethics.    Macmillan.    $0.70 

Material  for  talks  to  students  on  ethical  subjects;  rights  and  humanity. 

17—26796/2 

73.  Riohardaon,  B.  J.    Woman  who  spends.    2d  ed.    Whitcomb.    $1 

Aims  to  make  women  realize  their  influence  in  the  economic  world  and  urges  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  use  of  money.    N.  Y. 

10—7732/3 

74.  Schaoffler,  B.  H.    Joyful  heart.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Essays  on  obtaining  Joy  for  oneself  and  passing  it  on  to  others. 

14—18286/3 

75.  Shaier,  K.  S.    The  citizen;  a  study  of  the  individual  and  the  government. 

Houghton.    $1.40 
Includes  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  and  Negro  problems.    A.  L.  A. 

4—4424/3 

76.  Shaler,  Mrs.  S.  P.  P.    Masters  of  fate;  the  power  of  the  will.     Duffield.    $1.50 

Inspiring  account  of  noted  people  who  have  triumphed  over  personal  disabilities.    A.  L.  A. 

6—32864/4 

77.  Tarbell,  I.  M.    Business  of  being  a  woman.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Plea  for  realization  of  woman's  oppcntunity  in  the  home,  as  educator,  enlightened  ooosamer, 
center  of  social  life,  arbiter  of  domestic  questions,  and  protector  of  children.    A.  I'.  A. 

12—24007/3 

78.  Wallace,  Henry.    Letters  to  the  farm  boy.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

Eighteen  letters  on  habits,  education,  business,  recreation,  and  kindred  subjects. 

£15-468/4 

79.  Washingrton,  B.  T.     Character  building.     Doubleday.    $1.50 

Addresses  delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  to  the  students  of  Tuskegee  institute. 

2—17836/3 
CLASS  NO.  290    MTTH0L06Y. 

[For  Legends  see  Class  398.] 

80.  Anderson,  R.  B.    Norae  mythology.     7th  ed.    Scott.    $2.50 

All  the  myths  of  the  Eddas  systematized  and  interpreted.    Sub-title. 

3—27917/2 

81.  Baker,  E.  K.    Stories  from  northern  myths.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Includes  the  best  known  myths  and  the  story  of  the  Volsuugs  and  Andvari's  board.    A.  L.  A. 

14—16569/2 
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82.  Bak^r,  B.  K.    Stories  ol  old  Greece  and  Rome.    (School  ed.)    Macmillan.    $1 

Inclades  practically  all  the  Important  myths,  simply  told.  Illustrations  and  poetical  rclcrrnccs. 
A.  L.  A.  13— 1S733/2 

83.  Baldwin,  James.    Story  €ji  the  golden  age.    IUub.  by  Howard  Fyle.    Scribner. 

(Heroes  of  the  olden  time)    $1.50 
legends  about  oaoses  <rf  Ttafan  war,  told  Momxttively  and  ending  where  Homer  begins.   N.  Y. 

4—4201/3 

84.  Buckley,  E.  7.    Giildren  of  the  dawn;  old  tales  of  Greece.    Stokes.    $1.75 

Contents:  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx.— Eros  and  Psyche.— Hero  and  Leander.— Sacrifice  of  Alces- 
tis.— Hunting  the  CalydflniBD  boar:— Cihm  of  Echo.— Sculptor  and  the  image.— Bivine  mosicBui.— 
Flight  of  Arethusa-^Winning  of  Atalanta.— F!Ki8«nd  Oenone. 

W9— 90/3 

85.  BuMnch,  Thomas.    Mythology;  The  age  of  &.ble;  The  age  of  chivalry;  Legends 

of  Charlemagne.    Crowell.    $1.50 

Stories  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  Eastern  and  Northern  mythologies.  The  age  of  ohivalry  lu- 
chidos  stories  oi  King  Arthtor,  the  Mabinogon  and  Hero  myths  of  the  British  race. 

A15— 331/7 

86.  Fairbanks,  Arthur.    Mythology  of  Greece  and  Eome,  presented  with  special 

reference  to  its  influence  on  literature.    Apploton.    (Twentieth  century  text- 
books)   $2  •  14—6765/2 

87.  Guyley,  C.  X.,  ed.    Classic  myths  in  English  literature  and  in  art,  based  origi- 

nally on  Bulfinch's ''Age  of  fable  J'    Ginn.    $1.50 
Concise  aoooont  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  myths  and  hero  stories,  with  pictures  and  illus- 

tratjhre  poemsa 

11—1253/3 

88.  Ghierber,  H.  A.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,    (lllus.  ed.)    Amer.  bk.    $1.50 

Special  referenoe  to  literature  and  art. 

4—4210/2 

89.  Myths  of  northern  lands.     (lUus.  ed.)    Amtf.  bk.    $1.50 

NaEratod  with  B|HW**a*  nferaaoe  toUtnatnre  and  act* 

4—4207/2 

90.  Hawthome,  NathazueL    Wonder-book,  and  Tang^ewood  tales;  illus.  by  E.  P. 

Abbot  and  H.  A.  Knipe.    Jacobs.    (Washington  square  classics)    $1.25 
Colored  illustrations. 

11—25673/3 

91. iiiufl,  by  Maxfield  F^rrish.    Duffi^.    $2.50 

BeauUful  editkn  with  ookred  fflustrationB. 

10-23942/4 

92.  Hatdiinson,  W.  M.  L.    Sunset  of  the  heroes;  last  adventures  of  the  takers  of 

Troy.    Dutton.    $2 

Tells  the  story  from  Hector's  death  to  the  retiim  ol  Agamemnon.  Bhck  and  white  and  deli- 
cately cofored  illustrations. 

A12— 152/3 

93.  Kingsley,  Charles.    Heroes.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 

ing)   $0.50  All— 767/3 

94.  Heroes;  illus.  by  T.  H.  Robinson.    Dutton.    $2.50  16—26803/4 

95.  Xabie,  H.  W.    Norse  stories;  retold  from  the  Eddas;  ed,  by  K.  L.  Bates.    Rand. 

$0.40  2—14856/3 

CLASS  NO.  320    POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 

[Every  library  should  have  the  Legislative  manual,  or  State  blue  book,  obtained 
free  from  tho  Secretary  of  state.] 
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96.  Allen,  W.  H,    Woman's  part  in  government,  whether  she  votes  or  not.    Dodd. 

$1.50 

Outlines  the  questions  on  which  woman's  influenoe  can  be  brought  to  advantage;  philanthropy, 
hygiene,  school,  municipal  government,  and  public  buainen.    A.  L.  A. 

11—29421/3 

97.  Ashley,  H.  L.    American  federal  state;  its  histoiical  development,  government, 

and  policies.     Rev,  ed.    Macmillan.    $2  11 — 19622/4 

98.  American  government;  a  textbook.    Macmillan.    $1.12  11 — ^757/3 

99.  Bacon,  Corinne,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  national  defeoae.    2  v.    Wilson. 

(Debaters'  handbooks)    each,  $1.25 

Tho  manuals  in  this  scries  are  especially  designed  for  debaters.  They  contain  a  general  st4ite- 
ment  of  the  subject,  carefully  selected  articles  oa  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  side,  and 
bibliography. 

17—12949/4 

100.  Baldwin,  S.  E.    American  judiciary.    Century.    (American  state  series)    $1.2^ 

Nattu-e  and  scope  of  judicial  power  and  organization  and  practical  working  of  courts.    A.  L.  A. 

&— 17265/4 

101.  Beard,  C.  A.    American  government  and  politics.    Kev.  ed.   Macmillan.    $2.10 

Covers  practice  and  theory  and  points  out  political  tendencies.    A.  L.  A. 

14—2227/3 

102.  «f.    Headings  in  American  government  and  politics.    Macmillan.    $1.90 

Illustrative  material  to  accompany  the  title  above. 

9— 25ieO/3 

103.  and  Beard,  M.  B.    American  citizenship.    Macmillan.    $1.12 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  his  position  in  industry  and  his  rights  under  tho  law. 
Introd. 

14—7061/3 

104.  Beard,  Mrs.  M.  B.    W^oman's  work  in  municipalities.    Appleton.    (National 

municipal  league  series)    $2 
Records  achievements  with  the  social  problems  !n  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

15—7484/5 

105.  Boynton,  F.  D.    School  elides;  an  outline  study  of  the  origin  and  development 

of  government  and  the  development  of  political  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Ginn.     $1.12  16—21153/3 

106.  Bradford,  £.   S.    Commission  government  in  American  cities.    Macmillan. 

(( "ilizen's  library  of  economics,  politics  and  sociology)    $1.25 

Comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  the  plan,  summaries  of  checks  to  popular  control  (the  referen- 
dum, initiative,  recall),  and  tables  of  commission-governed  cities.    A.  L.  A. 

11—30432/2 

107.  Bruere,  Henry.    New  city  government.    2d  ed.    Appleton.    $2 

Based  on  a  survey  of  10  commission  governed  cities.  Summarizes  history  of  tho  movement  and 
compso'es  and  tabulates  methods  and  results.    A.  L.  A. 

13—9197/3 

108.  Bryce,  James.    American  commonwealth.    Abr.  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Easily  first  among  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  American  political  and  social  institutions. 
Lamed. 

6—6284/3 

109.  Bullock,  E.  D.,  comp.    Short  ballot.    Wilson.    (Handbook  series)    $1.25 

This  series  contains  reprints  of  selected  articles  on  non-debatable  subjects . 

15—18943/3 

110.  Commons,  J.  B.    Proportional  representation.    2d  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Includes  chapters  on  tho  initiative,  referendum,  and  primary  elections. 

7—21300/3 
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111.  Croly,   H.    D.    Promiae   of   American   life.    Macmillan.     (Standard   library) 

$0.50 

Argues  that  unrestricted  indivldua!  freedom  has  resulted  in  a  morally  and  socially  undesirable 
diStributioED  of  wealth  and  that  increased  social  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  secure  equality  of 
opportunity.    A.  L.  A. 

13—19733/4 

112.  Fairchild,  H.  P.    Immigration;  a  world  movement  and  its  American  Bignifi- 

cance.    Macmillan.    $1.75 
Survey  of  the  whole  problem,  history,  causes  and  methods,  distributian,  and  effects.    A.  L.  A. 

13—10283/3 

113.  Fairlie,  J.  A.    National  administration  of  the  United  States.    Macmillan.    $2 

Describes  each  department,  showing  orgsnizatlan  and  work.    A.  L.  A« 

5—11078/4 

114.  "Fojanngy  C.  E.,  comp:   Selected  articles  on  direct  primaries.    3ded.    Wilson. 

(Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  11—27831/3 

115. Selected  articles  on  the  election  of  United  States  senators.    2d  ed. 

Wilson.    (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  13—10591/4 

116.  Federalist;  a  commentary  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  reprinted 

from  the  original  text  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  James  Madison; 

ed,  by  H.  C.  Lodge.    Putnam.    $1.50 
Collection  of  essays  written  in  support  of  the  Constitution,  agreed  upcn  September  17, 1787. 

4—15626/3 

117.  Sinley,  J.  H.,  and  Sanderson,  J.  F.    American  executive  and  executive  meth- 

ods.   Century.    (American  state  series)    $1.25  8 — ^33813/4 

118.  Fiflh,  C.  B.    American  diplomacy.    Holt.    (American  historicaltseries)    $3 

Sorvey  of  the  whole  field  from  1789  to  April,  1915. 

15—20132/3 

119.  Fiske,  John.    Civil  government  in  the  United  States.    New  ed.,  with  additions 

by  D.  S.  Sanford.    Houghton.    $1  4—7546/3 

120.  Foltz,  B.  B.  B.    Federal  civil  service  as  a  career.    Putnam.    $1.50 

Chapters  on  the  merit  system,  preparation,  examinations,  and  appointments.    A.  L.  A. 

9—7065/4 

121.  Forman,  S.  E.    Advanced  civics;  the  spirit,  the  form,  and  the  functions  of  the 

American  government.    Century.    $1.25  15 — 3984/3 

122.  OoethalB,  Q.  W.    Government  of  the  Canal  zone.    Princeton  univ.    (Stafford 

Little  lectures)    $1  15—8947/3 

123.  Guitteau,  W.  B.   Government  and  politics  in  the  United  States.   Houghton.   $1 

Text,  presenting  in  detail  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  local,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ment.   A.  L.  A. 

16—4461/2 

124.  Harrison,  Benjamin.    Thb  country  of  ours.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Constitution  and  practical  workings  of  Congress,  the  presidency,  executive  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  the  commissions. 

4—3866/3 

125.  Hart,  A.  B.    Actual  government  as  applied  under  American  conditions.    Long- 

mans.   (American  citizen  series)    $2.25 

Describes  the  machinery  of  government  and  of  parties  with  some  aoooont  of  the  historical 
development. 

8—17751/3 

126.  The  southern  South.    Appleton.    $1.60 

Discussion  of  social  problems  indorsing  separation  of  blaclc  and  white  races.    A.  L.  A. 

10—11897/3 
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127.  Haskin,F.  J.    American  go  venuncnt.    (Schooled.)    Lippizicott.    |0.8<> 

Popular  description  of  the  functions  and  wcvkin^  of  the  government  in  Washington  and  a  chap- 
ter on  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    A.  L.  A. 

12—35365/3 

128.  Howe,  F.  O.    The  modem  city.     Scribner.    $1.50 

Outline  of  city  problems  in  America  and  accomplishments  at  home  and  abroad.    Chapters  on 
administration  and  government  but  the  emphasis  is  on  physical  and  social  features.    A.  L.  A. 

15—2085/4 

129.  Hbert,  Sir  C.  P.    Furliameiit;  Us  hiatoryy  coDstitutioA  and  piactice.    Holt. 

(Home  university  library)    10.50  11—11269/3 

130.  James,  H.  G.    Applied  ciiy  govenua^il.    Harper*    90l76 

Principles  and  pnclice  of  city  ehartec  — ktiig     HnMttte. 

14-16464/3 

131.  JemkSy  J.  W. ,  and  lAUck,  W.  J.    IsKBugiatioa  pfoblenu    Fcnk.    $L7^ 

study  of  American  immigration  conditions  and  needs.   Sab-tilk. 

14—17/4 

132.  Johzuton,  Alexander.    History  of  American  politics.    3d  ed.    Holt.    $1 

1—3093/3 

133.  JaneSy  C.  L.,  comp.    ReadingB  on  parties  and  elections  in  the  United  States. 

Macmillan.    $1.60 

Articles  on  the  development,  organization,  abuses,  and  remedies  for  the  detects  of  our  party 
govcrxnnent.    PuMMied  I9t3.    A.  L.  A. 

12—973/4 

134.  Jmdflon^  K.  B..,  €omp.    Selected  articlea  oil  gvnnenuiHBt  cnrneiihip  <d  telegraph 

and  telephone.    Wilson.    (Debatei'a  haoKllMMkB)    H^  15—1840/5 

135.  TiaySf  P.  X*.    Tieadinyi  in  civil  gorvemiMBt.    Century.    $L3&        1(^24744/3 

136.  Ijeaeock,  S.  B.    Elements  of  political  science.    Rev.  ed.    Houston.    $1.75 

13—15249/2 

137.  LtCveQ,  A.  L.    Public  opinion  and  popular  government.    Longmans.    (Ameri- 

can citizen  series)    $2.25 
Fub&^faioi»traiislitediKtoactiiD%fl9peeliiaytt«nferarfaHaadilBHarflatiB^    A.1«.A. 

13—22313/4 

138.  Macy,  Jesse.    Party  organization  and  machinery.    Century.    (American  state 

series)    $1.25 

National  and  state,  organization,  with  ebapteis  oat  typical  ajstoutt  &i  MMBaeheBetts,  Tennsyl- 
vania,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  The  South*    N..  Y. 

12—16384/4 

139.  Maxriott,  J.  A.  B.    English  political  institutions.    Oxford.    $1.50 

1O-29680/3 

140.  Moran,  T.  F.    -Theory  and  practice  of  the  English  govemmemt.    New  ed. 

Longmans.    $1.20  14—951/3 

141.  Morgan,  J.  E.,  and  Bullock,  Edna,  comps.    Selected  articles  on  nnmtcipal 

ownership.    2d  ed.    Wilson.    (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  14 — 4120/3 

142.  SCtmro,  W.  B.    Government  of  American  cities.    Kev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $2 

16—16752/3 

143.  Government  of  European  cities.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

Descffj^tioQ  and  conpariBoa  ei  the  city  govenuaento  kA  Franoe,.  Pntwiia,  and  England,   A.  L.  A. 

17—10891/3 

J44   g^      Tli^  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.     Appleton.      (National 

municipal  league  scries)    $2 

I^eatnti  bath  skies  of  each  saisjcet  and  gives  eoaneteiiribniuitioa.   A.  L.A. 

12—15182/4 
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145.  New  Kngland  history  teAchem'  association.    Outline  lor  the  study  of 

American  civil  government,  for  use  in  secondary  schoc^s.    Macmillan.    $0.G0 

10— 19950/a 

146.  Phelps,  E.  M.,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

3d  ed.    Wilson.    (Dehaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  14—22005/3 

147.  Selected  articles  on  the  recall,  including  the  recall  of  judges  and  judicial 

decisions.    2d  ed.    Wilson.     (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1  15 — 9955/4 

148.  Selected   articles   on   woman   suffrage .    3d   ed.    Wilson.    (Debatei's' 

handbooks)    $1.25  16—10753/3 

149.  Kay^  P.  O.    Introduction  to  political  parties  and  practical  politics.    New  & 

rev.  ed.    ^ribner.    $1.60 
Collega  text  useful  lior  referenoe. 

17—18176/3 

150.  Beeij,  M.  K.,  com'p.    Selected  articles  on  immigration.    2d  cd.    Wilson.    (De- 

baters' handbooks)    $1.2$ 
CoNTBNTs:  Part  1»  Europaaa  iauaicTalion.    Part  %  A»iatle  inmlgrntiftn. 

17—6882/3 

151.  Reinsch,  P.    S.    American  legislatures  and  legislative  methods.    Century. 

(Amencan  state  seiies)    $1.25 
OrpaizaAkBaoAcfwatioacf  law  Bialdbgbadka,  both  slate  and  Me        A.L.A. 

15—25979/3 

152.  fd.    Readings  on  American  federal  government.    Ginn.    $2.75 

9—12092/3 

153.  Headings  on  American  state  government.    Ginn.    $2.25 

11—6497/4 
IM.  Sobhias^  S.  G.,  eomp.    Selected  articles  on  the  commlssipn  plan  of  municipal 
government.    3d  ed.    Wilson.    (Debaters' handbooks)    $1.25 

12—29976/3 

155.  Boberta,  Peter.    New  immigration.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

Study  of  the  industrial  and  social  liJe  of  soutbeastcm  Eurapaaia  in  Amflrica.    Title. 

12—21945/2 

156.  Booaevelt,  Theodore.    American  ideals  and  other  essays,  social  and  political. 

Putnam.    $2.50 

On  manly  virtues  and  practical  politics,  state  legislation^  civil  service  reform,  administering  the 
New  York  police  force,  Monroe  doctrine,  ^tc.    N.  Y. 

2—1051/9 

157.  Smith,  J.  A.    Spirit  of  American  government.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Study  of  the  C  onstitution;  its  origin,  influence,  and  relation  to  democracy. 

14-6236/4 

158.  Sparks,  F.  M.    Gk>veinment  aa  a  business.    Rand.    $1.25 

Popular  account  of  tba  ayateau  and  methods  employed  in  conducting  the  pcactiod  side  of 
government. 

16—22870/3 

159.  Steiner,  E.  A.    Immigrant  tide,  its  ebb  and  flow.    Revell.    $1.75 

Dfceussion  of  the  temperament  and  ideals  of  Italian,  Jewish,  and  Slavic  immigrants  and  their 
effect  on  our  institutions.    A.  L.  A. 

9—26638/3 

160.  On  the  trail  of  the  immigrant.    Revell.    $1.75 

Describes  the  conditions  of  immigrants  in  their  native  land  and  the  Journey  to  the  new.    A .  L.  A. 

6—39003/4 
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161.  Btreightofi,  F.  H.    Tho  standard  of  livino;  amonir  the  industrial  people  of 

America.    Houghton.     (Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  prize  essays) 
#  11-^117/3 

162.  Sunmer,  H.  L.    Equal  suffrage.    Harper.    $2 

study  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  effects  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado.  Includes  mate- 
rial useful  to  suffragists  and  anti-suHragists  alike,  but  with  conclusions  favorable  to  women's 
voting.    A.  L.  A. 

9—29195/3 

1G3.  Toulmin,    H.    A.    City    manager;  a    new   profession.    Appleton.    (National 

municipal  league  series)    11.50 
Gives  details  and  advantages  and  disadvantaiges  of  the  plan. 

15--8043/3 

164.  Wilcox,  D.  F.    Government  by  all  the  people;  or,  The  initiative,  the  referen* 

dum,  and  the  recall  as  instruments  of  democracy.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

A  defense  of  direct  legislation. 

12—15186/3 

165.  Willi ama,  Henry.    United  States  navy;  a  handbook.    Holt,    fl.50 

Furnishes  useful  information  to  yotmg  men  thinking  of  entering  the  ser\'ice.  Gives  its  hSstoryi 
organization,  personnel,  classes  of  ships,  explosives,  dffljgning  and  building  warships.    A.  L.  A. 

11—28288/2 

166.  Willoug^hby,  W.  W.    American  constitutional  system;  an  introduction  to  the 

study  of  the  American  state.    Century.    (American  state  series)    fl.25 

4—19880/4 

167.  Rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship.    Amer.  bk.    $1 

A  general  introduction  to  political  science  and  a  description  of  civil  government  in  the  XTnited 
States.    Oregon. 

10—15863/4 

168.  Wilson,  Woodrow.    Congresaional  government;  a  study  in  Ajnerican  politics. 

Houghton.    $r.25 

15—16732/3 

169.  New  fi-eedom.    Doubleday.    $1 

Selections  from  his  speeches. 

15—2523/4 

170.  The  state;  elements  of  historical  and  practical  politics.    Heath.    $2.40 

ReviewRj  In  extended  summary  form,  the  lead  big  features  of  all  the  more  important  ancient  and 
modem  systems  of  government.    Dial. 

12—4638/3 

171.  Woodbum,  J.  A.    Political  parties  and  party  problems  in  the  United  States. 

Putnam.    $2 

Party  history  and  the  development  and  operations  of  part^  macliinery;  also  party  problems  in 
their  relations  to  political  morality. 

3—9361/4 

172.  Young,  J.  T.    New  American  government  and  its  work.    ifacmUlan.    (Social 

science  textbooks)    $2.25 

College  text  useful  for  reference.  Supplements  Beard's  American  government  and  Bryoo's 
American  commonwealth. 

17—16862/3 

173.  Zueblin    Charles.    American    municipal    progress.    Rev.    ed.    Macmillan. 

(Social  science  textbooks)    $2 

16—1412/19 
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CLASS  NO.  330    E2CONOMICS. 

[A  useful  pamphlet  giving  references  on  social  topics  is:  Wisconsin  woman  suffrage 
association.   Education  committee.    Social  forces.    Assoc.  (Madison,  Wis.).    25  cents.] 

174.  Adams,  T.  S.,  <md  Suxxiner,  H.  L.    Labor  problems.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Contents:  Labor  problem.~Womaa  and  child  labor.— Imxnigratlan.— Sweating  system. — 
Poverty,  earnings,  and  unemployment.— Strikes  and  boycotts.- Labor  organizations  and  employ- 
ers' associatkOB.— Agencies  of  industrial  peaoe.- Profit  sharing.— Cooperation.— Industrial  eduoa- 
ticn.— Labor  laws.— Progress  of  the  wag^-eaming  classes. 

5—3795/2 

175.  Addazns,  Jane.    Spirit  of  youth  and  the  city  streets.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

Interprets  the  instinct  for  play  and  adventure  and  points  out  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
cities  to  provide  proper  places  of  amusements. 

9—29194/4 

176.  Twenty  years  at  Hull-house.    Macmillan.-   $1.75 

Survey  of  its  founding  and  development  and  of  some  of  the  civic  and  social  movements  in 
Chicago.    A.  L.  A. 

13—7309/4 

177.  Baxton,  Clara.    Story  of  the  Red  Cross.    Appleton.    $1.25 

Early  history  and  account  of  relief  work  accomplished.    A.  L.  A. 

4r-16176/3 

178.  Beman,  L.  T.,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  indus- 

trial disputes.    2d  ed.    W^ilson.    (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25 

15—4098/3 

179.  Boardxnan,  M.  T.    Under  the  Red  Cross  flag  at  home  and  abroad.    Lippin- 

cott.    $1.75 

Describee  the  work  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  famine,  Philippine  typhoon,  and  other  great  disas- 
ters.   A.  L.  A. 

15—24228/3 

180.  Bogart,  E.  L.    Economic  history  of  the  United  States.  ^  Longmans.    $1.75 

Chief  events  are  grouped  to  form  a  continuous  story.    A .  L.  A. 

12—24930/4 

181.  and  Thompson,  O.  M.,  eds.    Readings  in  the  economic  history  of  the 

United  States.    Longmans.    $2.80 

16—15568/4 

182.  BuUock,  C.  J.,  comp.    Selected  readings  in  economics.    (School  ed.)    Ginn. 

(Selections  and  documents  in  economics)    $2.25 
Compilation  of  treatises  which  include  the  historic,  descriptive,  and  theoretical.   A.  L.  A. 

7—31981/3 

183.  ed.    Selected  readings  in  public  finance,    (School  ed.)    Ginn.    (Se- 
lections and  documents  in  economics)    $2.25 

6—6286/3 

184.  Bullock,  B.  D.,  catnp.    Selected  articles  on  child  labor.  2d  ed.    Wilson. 

(Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25 

15—5032/3 

185.  Selected    articles    on    compulsory    insurance.    Wilson.    (Debaters' 

handbooks)    $1.25 

13—1421/3 

186.  Selected  articles  on  mothers'  pensions.    Wilson.    (Debaters'   hand- 
books)   $1.25 

15—18944/5 
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187.  BuUock,  E.  D.    Selected  articles  on  the  employment  of  vromen.    Wilson. 

(Debaters*  handbooks)    11.25 

12—447/4 

188.  Burch,  H.  B.,  and  Nearingf,  Bcott.     Elements   of  economics,    with  special 

reference  to  American  conditions  for  the  use  at  high  schools.     Macmillan.     51 

12—11438/4 

189.  Callender,  G.  8.,  ed.    Seleetioiifl  from  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States, 

1765-1860.    Ginn.    (Selections  and  documents  in  economics)    $2.75 

0—26314/3 

180.  Carlton,  F.  T.    The  industrial  situation.    Re\'ell.    $0.75 

Effect  upon  the  home,  the  school,  the  wage  eanier,  and  the  employer.    Title. 

14^-6182/3 

191.  Chapman,  S.  J.    Political  economy.    Holt.    (Home  nniveiBity  library)    $0.50 

Brief  expteowtton  of  existing  eeaaovkooadttlQaB  la  ci^rttjMdco^  A.  L.A. 

12—24569/2 

192.  Coxnan,  Katherine.    Economic  beginnings  of  the  far  West;  how  we  won  the 

land  beyond  the  If issMippi.    2  v.    Macmillan.    $4  12—23089/3 

193.  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States.    Rev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Clear,  concise  account  of  the  material  development  of  the  United  States.    Oregon. 

15—6484/4 

194.  Davis,  Phlttp,  ed.    Field  of  social  service.    Small.    (Welfare  serieB)    $1.50 

Twenty  short  articloe  which  describe  the  work,  the  training  necessary,  salaries,  and  how  volun- 
teers can  help. 

1&-8712/4 

195.  Dewey,  B.B^    Financial  history  ol  the  United  States.    L<»gmaDs.    (American 

citizen  series)    $2 

Espedally  valuable  for  the  relations  between  democratic  sentiment  and  financial  legislation  and 
for  the  period  following  the  Ci\-il'war.    Wells. 

16— «212/4 

196.  Bllwood,  C.  A.    Sociology  and  modem  social  problems.    Rev.  ed.    Amer. 

bk.    $1  13—24443/3 

197.  Ely,  B.  T.    Monopolies  and  trusts.    Macmillan.    (Cittaens  library  ol  economics, 

politics,  and  sociolog>0    $0.50  12—17226/3 

198.  and  others.    Outlines  of  economics.    3dfev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $2.10 

1$— 19484/2 

199.  Fetter,  F.  A.    Priciples  of  economics.    Century.    $1.75 

The  theory  is  illuminated  by  constant  reference  to  practical  life.    Oregon. 

4-^995/3 

200.  ed.    Source  book  in  economics,  for  the  use  of  college  classes.    Century. 

$1.30  12—22648/3 

201.  George,  W.  R.    The  Junior  Republic;  its  history  and  ideals.    Appleton.   $1.75 

Interesting  account  of  its  evolution  and  methods.    A.  L.  A. 

9—31449/2 

202.  Hards,  B.  S.    Practical  banking.    Houghton,    $1.75 

Describes  Avith  detail  the  modem  bank,  its  departments  and  ofiaeits,  tfae  oilgiB  and  progress  of 
banking  and  the  Federal  resorve  act.    A.  L.  A. 

15— 468S/4 

203.  Holdflworth,  J.  T.    Money  and  banking.    2d  ed.    Applet (m.    $2.25 

Includes  the  text  of  the  Federal  reserve  act. 

17—24253/3 
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20i.  Hnghan,  J.  W.    Facts  oi  socialism.    Lane.    $0.75 

statement  of  the  history,  thcorios,  actual  accomplishments,  immediate  and  iiltlmste  ideals,  with 
emphasis  on  the  movement  in  America.    A.  L.  A. 

13—23606/3 

205.  Jenks,  J.  W.    Trust  problem.    Rev.  ed.    Doubleday.    $1  17—28340/3 

206.  Johnsen,  J.  E.,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  unemployment.    WHson.    (De- 

baters' handbooks)    $1.25  16—1726/3 

207.  JLeHej,  Mrs.  Florence.    Modem  industry  in  relation  to  the  family,  health, 

education,  morality.    Longmans.    $1  14 — 9104/4 

208.  Kin^yW.  I.    Wealth  and  income  (^  the  people  ol  the  United  States.    Macmillan. 

(Gitiaess  Ubxary  of  economics,  politics,  and  aockdogy)    $1.50  15 — 15112/4 

209.  IfarHhftll,  L.  C,  and  others,  eds.    Materials  for  the  study  of  elementary  economics. 

Univ.  of  Chicago.    $3  13—21344/3 

210.  Morgan,  J.  E.,  comp,^  Selected  articles  on  free  trade  vs.  protection.    Wilson. 

(Debatere' handbooks)    $1.25  13—4138/3 

211.  Phelp*,  E.  M.,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  federal  control  of  interstate  cor« 

poiations.    2d  ed.    Wilson.     (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  15—9956/5 

212.  Selected  articles  on  government  ownership  of  railroads.    3d  rev.  ed. 

Wilson.    (Debaters'  handbooks)    $1.25  17—3491/3 

213.  Selected  articles  on  the  income  tax.    2d  ed.    Wilson.    (Debaters' 

handbooks)    $1  11—16365/4 

214.  Plehn,  C  C    Govemmant  finance  in  the  United  States.    McCluig.    (National 

social  adence  seriea)    $0.60 

Telfe  what  the  various  goremments  are  doing  that  requires  money,  how  they  spend  it,  where 
it  comes  from,  and  what  the  people  get  for  it.   A.  L .  A. 

15—19536/3 

215.  PortenaXy  A.  J.    Organized  labor.    Macmillan.    $1 

PopQlar  book  on  trades-nnion  philosophy,  written  by  a  unionist.    Discosses  briefly  some  of  the 
chief  problems  and  gives  soggestJoDS  for  ttwir  solotiaB.   A.  L.  A. 

12—24604/3 

2ia.  ^lao^  O.  W.    Land  we  live  in.    Sn>all.    $1.50 

DlaeuBsssoui  forest,  mineral,  and  water  resources  and  shows  why  oonservation  is  necessary. 

11—24157/4 

217.  TUfrhmmid,  IL  X.    Qood  neighlMx  in  the  modem  city.    Lippsncott.    (Russell 

Sage  foandation  publicadons)    $0.00 
Talks  on  social  science  and  practical  charity.    A.  L.  A. 

8—2627/3 

218.  Biis,  J.  A.    Battle  with  the  slum.    Bfacmillan.    $2.25 

Intimately  jiersonal  aoooust  of  the  conditions  In  the  tenement  bouse  districts  and  of  what  has 
been  done  and  against  what  odds.   Journal  of  political  economy. 

2—25775/5 

219.  Neighbors;  life  stories  of  the  other  half.    Macmillan.    $1.35 

TmestorinoftbApoarftniglc  foe  the  most  part.   A.L.  A, 

14—18679/4 

220.  Bobbins,  B.  C,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  a  central  bank  of  the  United 

States.    Wilson.    (Dehsten' handbooks)    $1.25  10—19375/4 

221.  Socialism.    Wibon.    (Handbook  serice)    $1.25  15—25080/2 

222.  Byan,  Oswald.    Municipal  freedom.    Doubleday.    (American  books)    $0.00 

Study  of  the  commission  go^'emment.    Title. 

15—11481/3 
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223.  Seager,  H.  B.    Economics;  briefer  course.    Holt.    $1.75  9—2542/2 

224.  Seligznan,  E.  B.  A.    Principles  of  economics,  with  special  reference  to  Amer- 

ican conditions.    7th  ed.    Longmans.    (American  citizen  series)    $2.50 

17—18178/3 

225.  Spargo,  John.    Bitter  cry  of  the  children.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Poverty  as  it  aflocts  childrem.    Studies  the  evils  resulting  from  work  of  children  under  the  legal 
ago  in  faotories  and  mines  and  suggests  remedies.   A.  L.  A. 

6-6679/4 

226.  Tarbell,  I.  M.    Tariff  in  our  times.    Macmillan.    $1.50  11—26206/2 

227.  Taussig,  F.  W.    Principles  of  economics.    2d  ed.    2  v.    Macmillan.    $4 

Deals  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  modem  ooontriesi  hat  most  of  all  with  those  of  the  United 
States.    Bk.  rev.  digest. 

15—10737/3 

223.  Tariff  history  of  the  United  States.    6th  ed.    Putnam.    $1.50 

14-4907/2 

229.  Towne,  E.  T.    Social  problems;  a  study  of  present-day  social  conditions. 

Macmillan.    (Social  science  textbooks)    $1  16 — 13754/3 

230.  Wellman,  F.  Xu    Day  in  court;  or,  The  subtle  arts  of  great  advocates.    Mac- 

millan.   $2.25  10-4347/4 

231.  Willis,  H.  P.    Federal  reserve;  a  study  of  the  banking  system  of  the  United 

States.    Doubleday.    (American  books)    $1  15 — 24951/2 

232.  Wyckoff,  W.  A.    The  workers;  The  East.    Scribner.    $1.25 

Experience  of  a  college-bred  investigator,  working  as  builder's  helper,  summer  hotel  porter, 
farmhand,  in  a  Pennsylvania  logging  camp  and  while  tramping  between  places.    N.  Y. 

3—25418/3 

233.  The  workers;  The  West.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Further  experiences  aa  a  day  laborer  in  Chicago  and  in  working  his  way  westward  to  PaciHo 
coast.    N.  Y. 

98—1367/4 

CLASS  NO.  870    EDUCATION. 

[Books  on  the  teaching  of  a  particular  subject  are  listed  with  that  subject. 
The  high-school  library  is  primarily  for  the  high-school  students  and  a  large  amount 
of  money  can  not  be  expended  in  duplicating  the  special  and  current  books  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  which  are  found  in  the  professional  Ubrary  of  the  high-school  teacher. 

Inexpensive  sources  of  information  on  subjects  of  educational  discussion  are: 
N.  E.  A.    Proceedings  (annual).     Obtained  by  membership  in  the  National  edu- 
cation association. 
IT.  S.    Bureau  of  education.    Annual  report  of  the  conmnssioner. 
U.  S.    Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin.    Free.] 

234.  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.    College  lile.    Houghton.    $0.40 

Selections  from  School,  college,  and  character,  and  from  Boatine  and  ideals. 

El3~1029/4 

235.  Girls  and  education.    Houghton.    $1 

Contents:  To  the  girl  who  would  cultivate  herself.— To  schoolgirls  at  gradoaticD.— To  college 
girls.— College  teachers  and  college  taught. 

U— 26497/3 

236.  School,  college,  and  character.    Houghton.    $1  1—26245/3 

237.  Brown,  H.  D.    Talks  to  freshnum  girls.    Houghton.    $0.75 

Suggestive  and  inspiring.    A.  L.  A. 

14—17213/4 
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238.  Dewey,  John.    Democracy  and  education.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

An  IntrodnctioQ  to  the  philosophy  of  education.    Sub-title. 

16—7522/3 

239.  and  Dewey,  Evelyn.    Schools  of  to-morrow.    Dutton.    $1.50 

Study  of  edncatianal  theories,  illustrated  by  practices  found  in  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.   A.L.A. 

15—12861/3 

240.  Dexter,  B.  G.    History  of  education  in  the  United  States.    Macmillan.    $2 

4—21687/2 

241.  Hendertk>n,  C.  H.    What  is  it  to  be  educated?    Houghton.    $1.50 

Practical  suggestions  on  the  education  which  is  to  live  in  the  spirit,  to  Identify  one's  self  with 
life. 

14—11291/3 

242.  Jordan,  D.  S.    Care  and  culture  of  men.    Whitaker.    $1.25 

Prtetical  and  inspirational  addresses  on  higher  education  and  student  life. 

10—14580/3 

243.  Palmer,  O.  H.,  and  Pabner,  A.  F.    The  teacher:  Essays  and  addresses  on  edu- 

cation.   Houston.    $1.50  8—32424/5 

244.  Phelps,  W.  L.    Teaching  in  school  and  college.    Macmillan.    $1 

Phases  of  teaching,  espedaJly  stimulating  on  English  teaching. 

12—21409/3 

245.  Sandwick,  B.  L.    How  to  study  and  what  to  study.    Heath.    $0.60 

The  coaching  idea  of  athletics  applied  to  studies.   Informal  talks  to  young  students.    A.  L.  A. 

15—23620/3 

246.  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.    Department  of 

research.    Public  schools  and  women  in  office  service;  ed.  by  May  Allison. 
Women's  educ.  &  indust.  union.    $0.80 

Alms  to  present  the  business,  economic,  and  social  conditions  coDfronting  commercial  high 
schools.    A.  Ir.  A. 

E15— 355/4 
CLASS  NO.  873.    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

247.  Johnston,  C.  H.,  ed.    High  school  education.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Discoases  the  problems  of  class-room  instruction.   A.  L.  A. 

12—6877/4 

248. Modem  high  school.    2d  rev.  ed.    Scribner.    $1.75 

Discusses  the  strictly  socializing  work  of  the  school. 

17—285/4 

249.  Judd,  C.  H.    Psychology  of  high-school  subjects.    Ginn.    $1.50 

Application  is  made  to  the  teaching  of  mathematicsi  English,  foreign  languages,  industrial 
courses,  scienoe,  history,  and  also  to  the  general  problems  of  secondary  education. 

15—14303/3 

250.  Xing,  Irving.    High-school  age.    Bobbs.    (Childhood  and  youth  series)    $1.25 

Study  of  the  physioal,  intellectual,  and  emotional  characteristics  of  young  people  in  their  teens. 

14r-12489/3 

251.  Lewis,  W.  D.    Democracy's  high  school.    Houghton.    (Biverside  educational 

monographs)    $0.70 

Suggestive  to  those  who  feel  that  the  high  school  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  90  per  cent  who 
never  go  to  college.    A.  L.  A. 

14—15713/3 

252.  Parker,  S.  C.    Methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools.    Ginn.    $1.50 

Suggests  adapting  instruction  to  contemporary  social  needs,  basing  methods  on  psychological 
principles  and  applying  principles  of  scientific  management. 

15—5315/5 

10907*— 18 3 
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253.  Stout,  J.  B.    The  high  sdiool;  it8  function,  oiganizaUon  and  adminiBtration. 

Heath.    $1.50  14—22153/2 

CLASS  NO.  375.62.    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

{See  also  Clan  607.) 

254.  Carltozi,  F.  T.    Education  and  industrial  evolution.    Macnullaix.    (Citizen's 

libiaiy  of  economics,  politics  and  sociology)    $1.25 
On  education  of  women,  Industrial  and  trade  education,  tedmical  and^ttttzneroial  edncatlco. 

&— 28067/4 

255.  Cooley,  E.  G.    Vocational  education  in  Europe.    McCliug.    $1 

Report  to  tbe  Canunerdalolub  of  Cbloagow 

12—40582/2 

256.  Crawflhawy  F.  D.    Manual  arts  for  vocational  ends.    Manual  arts.    $0.85 

12—16485/3 

257.  Dean,  A.  D.    Worker  and  th^  state.    Cemtary.    $1.25 

Study  of  education  for  industrial  workers. 

10—25/04/4 

258.  Leavitt,  F.  M.    Examples  of  industrial  education.    Qinn.    $1.25 

12—16596/4 

259. and  Brown,  Bdith.    Frevocational  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Houghton.    $1.25 

Discusses  the  seed,  the  development  of  the  movement,  and  presents  some  of  the  subjects  in 
detail.   A.  L.  A. 

15—20990/4 

260.  Person,  H.  S.    Industrial  education.    Houghton.    $1 

A  system  of  training  for  men  entering  upon  trade  and  oommeroe.    6nb-tltle. 

7—22413/3 

261.  Sneddon,  D.  S.    Problem  of  vocational  education.    Houghton.    (Biverside 

educational  monographs)    $0.40  10—16016/4 

CLASS  NO.  878.    COLLEGES  AND  UNIYEBSITiEB.    COLLEGE  LIFE. 

[College  catalogs,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  institutions, 
should  be  on  file  in  high-school  libraries,  and  may  be  classed  in  this  number. 
Stories  of  college  life  are  classed  in  Fiction.] 

262.  CoUins,  V.  L.    Princeton.    Oxford.    (American  college  and  university  series) 

$2 

This  series  of  monographs  gives  history,  organization,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  college  or  university 
treated.   Illustrated. 

14—10895/2 

263.  Converse,  Florence.    Story  of  Wellesley.    Littie.    $2  15—22285/3 

264.  Cooper,  C.  S.    Why  go  to  college?    Century.    $1.50 

Popular  chapters,  analysing  the  characteristics  of  undergraduates  and  the  education  oUcred 
them  and  the  efloct  of  college  education  on  after  life.    A.  L.  A. 

12—23109/4 

265.  Crawford,  M.  C.    College  girl  of  America  and  the  institutions  which  make  her 

what  she  is.     Page.    $1.25 

Account  of  history,  government,  alms,  spirit,  athletics,  and  social  life  of  principal  women's 
colleges.    Photographic  illustrations.     Literary  world. 

4—30600/4 

266.  Gardiner,  J.  H.    Harvard.    Oxford.    (American  college  and  university  series) 

$2 

14—19680/2 
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267.  Oau88,  C.  F.    Through  college  on  nothing  a  year,  literally  recorded  from  a 

student's  story.    Scribner.    $1 

15—20992/4 

268.  Hancock,  H.  I.    Life  at  West  Point,    Putnam.    $1.50 

The  making  of  the  American  army  ofDcer;  his  studios,  discipline,  and  amusements.    Sub-title. 

2—15895/3 

269.  Hyde,  W.  D.    College  man  and  the  college  woman.    Iloughton.    §1.50 

On  the  function  and  ralue  of  college  lifs,  and  the  sphit,  ideals,  problems,  and  possibHitles  of 
college  3rocith.    A.  X*.  A. 

e— 8282/4 

270.  Heppel,  F.  P.    Columbia.    Oxford.    (American  college  and  university  series) 

S2 

14—6834/2 

271.  Parkin,  O.  B.    The  Ehodes  scholarships.    Houghton.    $2 

An  account  of  their  origin,  conditions,  and  management,  preiaoed  by  a  sketch  of  Khodes'  life. 
A.  L.  A. 

12—27616/4 

272.  Shaxpleas,  Isaae.    American  college.    Doubleday.    (American  books)    $0.60 

Aims  and  methods  of  the  smaller  American  college  as  distinguished  from  the  large  university. 

15—11679/3 

273.  Slosson,  E.  E.    Great  American  universities.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

Ck)NTENTs:  Harvard.— Yale.— PrfaioetatL—Leland  Btanfdrd  Junior.— University  of  California.— 
Univeii^ity  of  Michigan.— University  of  Wisoonsia.- University  of  Minnesota.— University  of 
nUnols.— Cornell.— University  of  Penn^lvania.— Johns  Hopkins.— University  of  Chicago.— 
Columbia. 

10— 24492,/14 

274.  Taylor,  J.  H.,  and  Haight,  B.  H.    Vassar.    Oxford.     (American  college  and 

university  series)    $2 

15—15161/2 

275.  Wilson,  O.  D.    Working  one's  way  through  college  and  university.    McClurg, 

$1 

A  guide  to  opportunities  to  earn  an  education  at  American  colleges  and  universities.    Title. 

12—10763,^ 
CLASS  NO.  380.    COMMERCE.    COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  aUo  Class  650.) 

276.  Day,  Olive.    History  of  commerce.     New  ed.     Longmans.     $2 

Covers  ancient,  medieval,  modern,  and  recent  commerce.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
separately  considered.    A.  L.  A.  * 

14—13944/2 

277.  Freeman,  W.  Q.,  and  Chandler,  S.  E.    World's  commercial  products.    Gimi. 

(School  ed.)    $3 
Descriptive  account  of  the  economic  plants  of  the  world  and  their  oommerclal  uses.    Title. 

7—22/08/3 

278.  Gibbins,  H.  De  B.    History  of  commerce  in  Europe.     2d  cd.    l^Iacmillan. 

$1.20 

5—41932/2 

279.  Herbertson,  A.  J.,  and  Herbertson,  F.  D.    Man  and  his  work;  an  introduc- 

tion to  human  geography.    2d  ed.     Macmillan.    $0.G0 

4— ;i(>95U/3 

280.  Hun^erford,  Edward.    Modem  railroad.    McClursf.    $1.75 

Popular  account  of  the  development,  building,  equipment,  and  management. 

11—29705/3 
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281.  Johnson,  E.  B.    Elements  of  transportation.    Applcton.    $1.75 

Discassion  of  steam  railroad,  electric  railway,  and  ocean  and  inland  water  teansportatloiL 

9—26313/3 

282.  McFarland,  Raymond.    History  of  the  New  England  fisheries.    Appleton. 

(Univeialty  of  Pennsylvania.    Series  in  political  economy  and  public  law)   $2 

11—2088/2 

283.  Mason,  O.  T.    Woman's  share  in  primitive  culture.    Appleton.    $2 

Shows  that  the  industrial  arts  originated  with  and  owed  their  early  development  chiefly  to 
woman.    A.  L.  A. 

4—8998/4 

284.  Mathews,  J.  L.    Remaking  the  Mississippi.    Houghton.    $1.75 

Hydrology,  oontrol  of  the  beds,  levee  boJlding  and  maintenance. 

a— 14201/3 

285.  Mills,  J.  C.    Our  inland  seaa.    McClurg.    $1.75 

Development  of  commerce  on  the  great  lakes;  the  history,  adventure,  and  romance  and  the  eco- 
nomic relation  of  lake  traffic  to  general  prosperity.    A.  L.  A. 

10—23516/4 

286.  Searchlights  on  some  American  industries.    McClurg.    $1.50 

CoKTENTs:  Lumber.  —Salt. — Sugar.—  Paper. — Rubber.— Iieather^—  Moolding.— Graphite.— 
Sightless  workers,  the  achievements  of  the  bUnd. 

11—30793/4 

287.  Bobinson,  E.  V.  D.    Commercial  geography.    Rand.    $1.25 

Emphasis  on  economic  features  and  commerce,  rather  than  on  geography. 

10—23971/2 

288.  Smith,  J.  B.    Industrial  and  commercial  geography.    Holt.    $3.50 

Part  l,£cQnomicactlvitiesgrouped  by  industries.  Part  2,  Trade  routes  and  commerce.  A.L.A. 

13—20156/4 

289.  Story  of  iron  and  steel.    Appleton.    $0.85 

Processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  the  economic  importance  of  the  product  and  the 
industry.    A.  L.  A. 

8—6612/3 

290.  Spears,  J.  B.    Story  of  the  American  merchant  marine.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Our  seafaring  trade  in  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries;  the  decline  of  the  carrying  industry  when 
steam  displaced  sail;  argues  for  efficient  nautical  education  and  against  subsidies  as  a  means 
of  reviving  the  American  merchant  marine.    A.  L.  A. 

15—20135/2 

291.  Story  of  New  England  whalers.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

8—28292/2 

292.  Surface,  Q.  T.  •  Story  of  sugar.    Appleton.    $1.10 

10-20924/2 

293.  Toothaker,  C.  B.  and  others.    Commercial  raw  materials;  their  origin,  prepa- 

ration, and  uses.    Ginn.    $1.25 
Gives  attention  to  both  animal  and  mineral  products.    A.  L.  A. 

fr-5158/2 

294.  Tower,  W.  S.    Story  of  oU.    Appleton.    $1.10 

Untochnical  account  of  oil  and  the  i>etroleum  industry,  giving  processes  and  uses.    A.  L.  A. 

9—16457/3 

295.  Van  Hise,  C.  B.    Conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United  States. 

Macmillan.    $2  16—4591/3 

296.  Waxman,  Oy.    Story  of  the  railroad.    Appleton.    $1.40 

Picture  of  tho  life  of  the  man  who  built  the  trans*cantinental  lines  and  a  history,  in  brief,  of  tho 
five  principal  oompenies  whose  roads  have  crossed  the  continent.    Literary  world. 

4—18073/4 
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CLASS  NO.  398.    FOLKLORE.     LEGENDS. 

(See  also  Class  290,  Mythology.) 

297.  Baldwin,  James.    The  Sampo.    Scrlbner.    $2 

Hero  adventures  from  the  Kalevala,  woven  into  a  narrative  conoeming  the  making  of  the 
**  Sampo, "  or  Mill  of  fortune.    A.  L.  A. 

12—23922/4 

298.  Story  of  Roland.    Scribner.    (Heroes  of  the  olden  time)    $1.50 

The  daring  feats  and  great  exploits  of  Roland,  worthiest  of  the  barons  of  France,  and  thoee  of 
Oliver  and  Reinold  and  Ogier  the  Dane.    Pittsburgh. 

4—5478/3 

299.  Story  of  Siegfried.    Scribner.    (Heroes  of  the  olden  time)    $1.50 

A  modem  version  sometimes  following  the  Eddas,  sometimes  the  Nibelungen  lay,  and  some 
times  differing  from  both.    Buffalo. 

4—10440/3 

300.  Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud.    rAllce's  adventures  in  wonderland;   illus.  by  Arthur 

Rackham.    Doubleday.    $2 
Beautiful  edition  with  delicately  colored  illustrations. 

8—35255/3 

301.  Chapin,  A.  A.    Story  of  the  Rhinegold  (Der  ring  des  Nibelungen),  told  for 

young  people.    Harper.    $1.25 
The  four  stories  of  the  Nibelungenlied  woven  into  a  continuous  narrative. 

10—8201/3 

302.  Wonder  tales  from  Wagner.    Harper.    $1.25 

Contains  the  sea-myth  of  the  fl3ing  Dutchman,  the  legend  of  Tannhauser,  the  stories  of  Lohen- 
grin,  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  of  Hans  Sachs.    Pittsburgh. 

W6— 11/3 

303.  Church,  A.  J.    Heroes  of  chivalry  and  romance.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Contexts:  Story  of  Beowulf.— King  Arthur  and  the  Round  table.— Treasure  of  the  Nibelungs. 
Colored  illustrations. 

4—10441/4 

304.  Barton,  F.  J.  H.    Wonder  book  of  old  romance.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Contents:  William  and  the  werewolf.— King  Robert  of  Sicily.— Sir  Cleges  and  the  cherries.— Sir 
Qawain  and  the  Green  Knight.— Fair  unknown.— King  Horn.— Seven  wise  masters.— Sir  Degord 
and  the  broken  sword.— Guy  of  Warwick.— Ash  and  the  hazel.- Flores  and  Blanche  fleur.— Annys 
and  Annyleon.— Havelok  the  Dane. 

8—35256/3 

305.  French,  Allen.    Heroes  of  Iceland;  adapted  from  Dassent's  translation  of  The 

Story  of  Burnt  Njal.    Little.    $1.50 
The  great  Icelandic  saga  telling  of  life  in  the  tenth  century.    Oregon. 

5—32470/2 

306. Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong.    Button.    $1.25 

Good  form  of  Grettis  saga  for  reading  and  a  vigorous  and  interesting  narrative.    A.  L.  A. 

8—24274/2 

307.  Oregory,  Augusta,  Lady^  tr.    Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne;  the  story  of  the 

men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster.    Scribner.    $2  3—2086/3 

308.  Ouerber,  H.  A.    Legends  of  the  middle  ages.    Amer.  bk.    $1.50 

Narrated  with  special  reference  to  literature  and  art. 

4—4057/3 

309.  Legends  of  the  Rhine.    Barnes.    $1.50 

Partial  contents:  Last  of  the  Templars.- The  pet  raven.— Haunted  castle.— Ghost  feast.— 
Robber  knight.— Hoard  of  gold.    Pittsburgh. 

-22059/4 
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310.  Harris,  J.  C.    Uncle  Remus,  hia  songs  and  his  sayings.    Appleton.    $2.25 

Contains  among  other  negro  folk  tales  the  Wonderful  tar  boby  story,  and  Old  Mr.  Babbit,  he's  a 
good  Qsherman. 

8—22801/4 

311.  Higginson,  T.  W.    Tales  of  the  enchanted  islands  of  the  Atlantic.    MacmUlan. 

$1.50 
Legends  of  Atlantis,  the  Island  of  perpetual  youth,  Lancelot's  Isle,  the  isle  of  demons.   N.  Y. 

98—1030/4 

312.  Mabinogion.    Knightly  legends  of  Wales;  or,  The  boy's  Mabinogion,  being 

the  earliest  Welsh  tales  of  King  Arthur  in  the  famous  red  book  of  Hetgest;  etf. 
by  Sidney  Lanier.    Scribner.    $2  4—10451/4 

313.  ICadeod,  Xary.    The  book  of  King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights;  from  Sir 

Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur.    Stokes.    $1.50  3—25408/3 

314.  Malory,  Sir  Thomas.    Boy's  King  Arthur;  being  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  history 

of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  table;  ed.  hy  Sidney  Lanier. 
Scribner.    $2.50  17—28104/4 

315.  La  morte  d' Arthur.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   2v.    $1.20  AlO-41/3 

316.  Pyle,  Howard.    Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  of  great  renown  in  Notting- 

hamshire.    Scribner.    $3  12—37973/3 

317.  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.    Scribner.    $2.25 

Expensive,  but  beautiful  in  thought,  expression,  and  illustration.    The  most  attractive  of  the 
King  Arthur  books.    Oregon. 

3—29613/3' 

318.  Kenziinger,  E.  D.    Story  of  Rustem,  and  other  Persian  hero  tales  from  Firdusi. 

Scribner.    $1.50 
Colored  illustrations. 

9—26015/3 

319.  Schmidt,  Ferdinand.    The  Nibelungs;  tr.    McClurg.    (Life  stories  for  young 

people)    $0.50  6—36030/2 

320.  Skinner,  C.  M.    Myths  and  legends  of  our  own  land.    2  v.    Lippincott.    $3 

Myths,  traditions,  and  curious  stories  very  briefly  told.    Grouped  geographically.    Nation. 

4-^060/3 

321.  Wilmot-Buzton,  E.  M.    Stories  of  Persian  heroes.    Crowell.    $1.50 

stories  of  the  King  of  Persia,  based  on  the  Epic  of  the  kings.    A.  L.  A. 

8—24871/3 

CLASS  NO.  600.    SCIENCE— GENERAL.    NATURE  STUDY. 

322.  Comstock,  A.  B.    Handbook  of  nature  studv.    Comstock.    $3.25 

The  material  from  Cornell  Nature-study  leaflets  reprinted  with  additions.  Includes  discussion 
of  natiu-e  study  and  outlines  covering  animal  life,  plant  life,  earth  and  sky;  very  full  and  profusely 
iUustrated.  , 

11—26779/3 

323.  Darwin,  Charles.    Journal  ol  researches  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle 

round  the  world.     Button.    (Everyman's  library)     (library  binding)     $0.50 

AlO— 2347/5 

324.  Huxley,  T.  H.    Autobiography  and  eelected  esBays;  ed.  by  S.    E.   Simons. 

Appleton.     (Twentieth  century  textbooks)    $0.40  10—24458/3 

325.  MUla,  B.  A.    Story  of  a  thousand-year-old  pine,  and  other  tales  of  wild  life. 

Houghton.     (Riverside  literature  seried)    $0.25  14—12822/3 
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326.  Bowell,  P.E.    Introduction  to  general  science;  with  experiments.    Macmillan. 

10.75  11—21887/3 

327.  Schmucker,  8.  C.    Under  the  open  sky;  being  a  year  with  nature.    Lippincott. 

$1.50  10—25104/3 

328.  Thomson,  J.  A.    Biology  of  the  seasons.    Holt.    $3 

Phenomena  and  phases  of  plant  and  anhnal  Ufe  In  relation  to  the  season  with  which  each  is 
specially  connected.    A.  L.  A. 

13—8142/3 

329.  WHliaznSy  H.  8.    Miracles  of  science.    Harper.    $2 

Popular  description  of  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy,  physics,  creation  of  species,  preventive 
medicine,  aerial  navigation.    A.  L.  A. 

13—23519/2 
CLASS  NO.  610.    MATHEMATICS. 

330.  Ball,  W.  W.  R.    Mathematical  recreations  and  problems  of  past  and  present 

times.    3d  ed.    Macmillan.    $2.50  2—21424/5 

331.  Short  account  of  the  history  of  mathematics.    5th  ed.    Macmillan.    $3 

E12— 986/3 

332.  Cajori,  Florian.    History  of  elementary  mathematics  with  hints  on  methods  of 

teaching.    Macmillan.    $1.75  17—6771/3 

333.  Dooley,  W.  H.    Vocational  mathematics.    Heath.    $1 

Textbook  giving  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  problems  having  application  to  carpentry,  sheet- 
metal  work,  plumbing,  steam  engineering,  electrical  work,  and  textile  industries.    A.  L.  A. 

15—6474/3 

334.  Manh,  H.  W.    Industrial  mathematics.    Wiley.    $2 

Text  providing  principles  and  practical  examples  and  problems  in  Industrial  mathematics. 
A.  L.  A. 

13-^/3 

335.  Whitehead,   A.   N.    Introduction  to   mathematics.    Holt.    (Home   univer- 

sity library)    $0.50 
Clear  and  readable  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  and  philosophy  of  mathematics.   A.  L.  A. 

11—18827/3 

336.  Yonng,  J.  W.  A.    Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  elementary'-  and  the  second- 

ary school.    Longmans.    (American  teachers*  series)    $1.50  7 — 6097/3 

CLASS  NO.  520.    ASTRONOMY. 

337.  Ball,  Sir  B.  S.    Star  land;  being  talks  with  young  people  about  the  wonders  of 

the  heavens.    Ginn.    $1 
In  simple  stylo  and  of  scientific  accuracy.    Pittsburgh. 

99—6572/3 

338.  Comstock,  Q.  C.    A  textbook  of  astronomy.    Appleton.    (Twentieth  century 

textbooks)    $1.40 

Gives  direct  statement  of  jyrinciples  and  latest  known  facts,  many  illustrations^  and  popularizes 
the  elements  of  astronomy  without  appreciable  loss  to  science  or  ^t. 

1—31274/2 

399.  Lodge,  Sir  O.  J.    Pioneers  of  science.    Macmillan.    $2 

Accoimt  of  astronomical  discovery  and  the  work  of  famous  astronomers. 

5-4504/5 

340.  McXready,  Kelvin,  pseud.    Beginner's  star-book.     Putnam.    $2.75 

Aims  to  enable  anyone  without  technical  equipment  to  gain  a  re«l  knowledge  of  the  sky  through 
personal  observation.  Directions  for  studying  the  heavens  and  use  of  optical  instruments  explicit 
and  definite.    A.  L.  A. 

12—9901/3 
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341.  Martin,  Mrs.  M.  B.    Friendly  stars.     Harper.    $1.25 

Untochnical  descriptions  of  the  20  brightest  stars  and  the  great  oanstellations..    A.  L.  A. 

7—14831/4 

342.  Ways  of  the  planets.    Harper.    $1.25  12—25078/3 

343.  Newcomb,  Simon.    Astronomy  for  everybody.    Doubleday.    $1.60 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

2—27948/2 

344.  Side-lights  on  astronomy  and  kindred  fields  of  popular  science.    Har- 
per.   $2 

Popular  papers  on  rain-making,  flying  machines,  the  fairyland  of  geometry,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, as  well  as  various  astronomical  subjocts.    N.  Y. 

6—34834/5 

345.  ServisSy  O.  P.    Astronomy  with  the  naked  eye.    Harper.    $1.50 

Describes  the  more  conspicuous  constellations  for  eadi  month,  the  milky  way  and  the  planets, 
giving  literary  and  mythological  associations.    N.  Y. 

8—14345/2 

346.  The  moon.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Readable  text  and  exquisite  photographs.    A.  L.  A. 

7—34594/2 
CLASS  NO.  SM.    PHYSI<». 

(See  Class  620  for  practical  applications  of  Electricity  and  Engineering.) 

347.  Barton,  E.  H.    Textbook  on  sound.    Macmillan.    $3 

The  chapters  on  varloos  musical  instruments  are  fuller  and  clearer  than  is  usual  in  physical 
textbooks.    A.  L.  A. 

9—10049/2 

348.  Cajori,  Florian.    A  history  of  physics  in  its  elementary  branches,  including  the 

evolution  of  physical  laboratories.    MacmiUan.    $1.60  99 — 686/3 

349.  Berr,  liouis.    Photography  for  students  of  physics  and  chemistry.    Macmillan. 

$1.40 

Outgrowth  of  an  elective  series  of  experimental  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology. 

7-471/3 

350.  Duncan,  B.  K.    New  knowledge.    Barnes.    $2.40 

Popular  account  of  the  new  physics  and  the  new  ehemistry  in  their  relation  to  the  new  theory 
of  matter. 

5—10904/3 

351.  Foumier  d'Albe,  E.  E.    Wonders  of  physical  science.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

Simple  accounts  of  th«  barometer,  air  pump,  steam  engine,  telegraph,  telephone,  airships,  X  rays, 
and  sketches  of  Archimedes,  Galileo,  Faraday,  and  others. 

WIO— 315/3 

352.  OibBon,  0.  B.     Scientific  ideas  of  to-day.    2d  ed.    Lippincott.     $1.75 

Popular  chapters  on  atoms,  electricity,  ether,  magnetism,  energy,  light,  color,  X  rays,  radium, 
gravitation. 

9—35170/3 

353.  Houston,  E.  J.    Wonder  book  of  light.    Stokes.    $1.50 

The  nature  and  properties  of  light,  instruments  for  special  uses,  etc.,  including  chapters  on  color, 
X  rays,  and  radioactivity,  illumination,  photography,  rainbows,  polarised  light.    A.  L.  A. 

8—34626/4 

354.  Wonder  book  of  magnetism.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Follows  the  same  plan  as  the  Wonder  book  of  light,  describing  the  mysterious  force  of  magnetism 
and  its  uses.    A.  1..  A. 

8—31457/4 

355.  Jackson,  D.  C,  aruf  Jackson,  J.  P.    Elementary  book  on  electricity  and  mag- 

netism and  their  applications.    Macmillan.    $1.40 

Textbook  for  manual  training  schools  and  a  manual  for  artisans,  apprentices,  and  home  readers. 
Title. 

2—5237/4 
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356.  I^ynde,  C.  J.    Physics  of  the  household.    Macmlllan.    $1.25 

Applications  are  taken  largely  from  the  home,  and  common  system  of  weights  and  measores  is 
given,  in  addition  to  the  metric  system.    Introd. 

14—10245/4 

357.  Mach,  EmBt.    Science  of  mechanics;  tr.  by  T.  J.  McCormack.    2d  ed.    Open 

Court.    $2 
Account  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  in  relation  to  their  development.    A.  L.  A. 

3—18942/3 

358.  Makower,  Walter.    Radioactive  ^bstances,  their  properties  and  behavior. 

Appleton.    (International  scientific  series)    $1.85 
Accurate,  scholarly  summary  of  the  chief  facts  and  theories.    A.  L.  A. 

8—33047/2 

359.  Ogden,  J.  O.    Heat.    Popular  mechanics.    $0.25 

Elementary  work  explaining  the  modem  scientific  conception  of  heat,  its  effect,  how  it  travels, 
the  methods  used  in  measuring  it,  and  its  modem  applications  in  engines  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  liquid  air  and  ice.    A.  L.  A. 

11—1497/2 

360.  Poinccu:6,  Lucien.    New  physics  and  its  evolution.    Appleton.    (Interna- 

tional science  series)    $1.85 

General,  semi-technical  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  and  the  trend  of  its  development. 
Chapter  on  wireless  telegraphy.    A.  L.  A. 

8—11503/3 

361.  Smith,  Alexander,  and  Hall,  E.  H.  '  Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 

the  secondary  school.    Longmans.    (American  teachers'  series)    $1.50 

2—21123/4 

362.  Thurston,  K.  H.    History  of  the  growth  of  the  steam  engine.    4th  ed.    Apple- 

ton.    $2.50 

4—18023/2 

363.  Watson,  WiHiam.    Textbook  of  practical  physics.    Longmans.    $3 

A  comprehensive  account,  vdth  careful  explanation  of  di£Scult  points.    Pittsburgh. 

7—38560/2 
CXASS  NO.  540.    CEDEMISTBY.    MINERALOGY. 

364.  Bailey,  E.  H.  6.    Textbook  of  sanitary  and  applied  chemistry;  or,  The  chem- 

istry of  water,  air,  and  food.    4th  rev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

17—13814/3 

365.  Brownlee,  B.  B.,  and  others.    Chemistry  of  common  things.    Allyn.    $1.50 

Material  designed  for  first  courses  in  industrial,  technical,  and  agricultural  schools,  and  for 
domestic  science  courses. 

15—94/3 

366.  Dana,  E.  S.    ^linerals  and  how  to  study  them.    Wiley.    $1.50 

4—15625/3 

367.  Duncan,  B.  K.    Chemistry  of  commerce.    Harper.    $2 

Describes  the  application  to  various  manufactures,  and  to  the  artificial  produotlan  of  substances 
used  in  making  medicines,  perfumes,  and  fertilizers.   A.  L.  A. 

7-^1986/2 

368.  Some  chemical  problems  of  to-day.    Harper.    $2 

Untechnical  discussion  of  work  in  industrial  research.    A.  L.  A. 

11—26192/3 

369.  Hampson,  W.    Radium  explained.    Dodd.    $0.50 

Popular  account  of  the  relations  to  the  natural  world,  to  scientific  thought,  and  to  human  life. 

Title. 

5—19542/3 

370.  Jones,  H.  C.    Introduction  to  physical  chemistry.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

Brief  treatment,  avoiding  calculus  as  far  as  possible.   Chapter  on  solutions.    Fittsbnrgh. 

10—2957/2 
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371.  Kahlenbergy  LouIb,  and  Hart,  E.  B.    Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  daily 

life.    Macmillan.    $1.25 
Textbook  for  students  of  agriculture  and  bome  economics  in  secondary  schools. 

13—13594/2 

372.  Newth,  Q.  8.    Chemical  lecture  ecpezimentB:  nonmetalllc  elements.    Loni?> 

mana.    $2  a— 26236/2 

373.  Ostwald,  Wilhelm.    Conversations  on  chemistry.    2  v.    Wiley,    v.  1,  $1.50; 

V.  2,  $2 

ComrKim:  v.  1,  General  ohemistry.   t.  2,  Ghemistry  of  the  most  important  dements  and  com- 
pounds. 

5—1485/3 

374.  and  Morse,  H.  W.    Elementary  modem  chemistry.    Ginn.    $1 

Very  elementary  in  treatment,  presenting  only  the  simpler  laws  and  illustrating  them  with 
simple  exjMriments  and  good  diagrams.    A.  L.  A. 

9—17555/3 

375.  Philip,  J.  C.    Romance  of  modem  chemistry.    Lippincott.    (Romance  scries) 

$1.50 
Gives  applications  to  everyday  life  and  modem  Industries.    A.  L.  A. 

W9— 331/3 

376.  Sadtler,  S.  S.    Chemistry  of  familiar  thingis.    2d  rev.  ed.    Lippincott.    $2 

Treats  of  light,  beat,  air  and  ventilation,  water,  alkalies  and  salts,  metals,  gold  and  silver,  s<^, 
food,  fermentation,  soaps,  paper,  leather,  and  glass. 

16—9686/2 

377.  Smith,  Alexander.    Introduction  to  general  inorganic  chemistry.    Century. 

$2.60 
Modem  textbook  on  general  chemistry  for  advanced  students.    A.  L.  A. 

6—7325/2 

378.  Snell,  J.  P.    Elementary  household  chemistry.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Introductory  textbook  for  students  of  home  economics.    Title. 

14—12159/4 

379.  Snyder,  Harry.    Chemistry  of  plant  and  animal  life,    dd  ed.    Macmillan. 

$1.50 
Agricultural  chembtry. 

13—18777/2 

380.  Spencer,  L.  J.    World's  minerals.    Stokes.    $2.75  * 

Important  minerals,  their  practical  uses,  importance  as  ores,  and  as  precious  and  semi^predous 
stones.    Colored  reproductions.    A.  L.  A. 

17—2694/3 

381.  Thorp,  P.  H.    Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry.    3d  ed.    Macmillan.    $3.75 

Includes  a  chapter  on  metallurgy  by  C.  D.  Demond. 

A  technical  treatise  dealing  with  those  manufactures  which  involve  chemical  processes.    Useful 
to  the  student  of  home  economics.    Berry. 

16— 12396,/3 

382.  Vult6,  H.  T.     Ilousehold  chemistrj'  for  the  use  of  students  in  household  arts. 

Chemical  pub.     $1.50  17—19178^/3 

CLASS  NO.  550.  651.     GEOLOGY.     PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  Class  380.) 

383.  Chamberlin,  T.  C,  and  Salisbury,  R.  D.    College  textbook  of  geology.     Holt. 

(American  stnence  series:  advanced  course)    $3.50 

Adapted  to  general  reading  and  profusely  Illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  photographs. 
A.  L.  A. 

9—21992/2 

384.  Dryer,  C.  R.  W.    High  school  geography,  physical,  economic,  and  regional. 

Amer.  bk.    $1.30 

Climatic  maps  a  special  feature. 

12—14735/5 
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885.  Button,  C.  E.    Earthquakes  in  the  light  of  the  new  Beismology.    Putnam. 
(Science  series)    $2  4—24533/2 

386.  FairbankBy  H.  W.    Practical  physiography.    Allyn.    $1.60  7 — 4830/2 

387.  Oeikie,   James.    Earth  sculpture;  or,  The  origin  of  land-forms.    Putnam. 

(Science  series)    $2  98—1517/4 

388.  Gregory,  H.  E.,  and  others.    Physical  and  commercial  geography;  a  study 

of  certain  controlling  conditions  of  commerce.    Ginn.    $3  10 — 9119/3 

389.  Gregory,  J.  W.    Geology  of  to-day.    Lippincott.    $1.75 

Bketdi  of  contemporary  geological  knowledge.   ▲.  L.  A. 

15—26243/2 

390.  Harrington,  H.  W.    About  the  weather.    Appleton.    (Home  reading  books) 

$0.70 

Explains  productions  and  peculiarities  of  winds,  douds,  rain,  snow,  thunderstorms,  cyclones, 
the  methods  and  uHftfulness  of  weather  bureau,  etc 

99—5246/3 

391.  Houston,  E.  J.    Wonder  book  of  the  atmosphere.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Treats  of  the  tamiliar  phenomena  of  the  air. 

7—40020/4 

392.  Wonder  book  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakee.    Stokes.    $1.50 

7—36868/4 

393.  LeConte,  Joseph.    Elements  of  geology;  rev.  by  H.  L.  Fairchild.    5th  ed. 

Appleton.    $4.50 

Clear  treatment  of  dynamio  and  stmotnral  geology,  unenoombered  by  great  detail.  Leypoldt 
A  Des. 

3—24837/3 

394.  liongstreth,  T.  M.    Reading  the  weather.    Outing.    $0.70 

Explaining  the  atmosphere,  the  storm  cycle,  the  barometer,  the  weather  bureau,  and  the  weather 
flags. 

15-22983/3 

395.  Hoore,  W.  L.    Descriptive  meteorology.    Appleton.    $3 

Intended  primarily  for  young  men  entering  the  service.  Includes  all  the  phenomena  of  the  air, 
with  emphasis  on  weather  forecastini;.    A .  L .  A . 

10—9494/3 

396.  Newbigin,  H.  I.    Modern  geography .     Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

11—12725/3 

397.  Paddock,  M.  H.    Mineral  science.    Paddock.    $0.65 

Study  of  in<Hrganic  nature  introductory  to  physics,  chemistry,  physiography.    Title. 

11—12732/2 

398.  Bies,  Heinrich.    Economic  geology.    Wiley.    $4 

Account  of  each  mineral,  followed  by  particulars  of  distribution,  with  sketch  maps,  detail  of  use, 
recent  statistics  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  carefully  selected  bibliog- 
raphies.   Presupposes  some  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy.    Illustrated.    N.  Y. 

16— 1 02 12/4 

399.  Bussell,  I.  C.    Glaciers  of  North  America.    Ginn.    $1.75 

Describes  beginning,  development,  effects,  and  decay  of  gladers,  and  the  situation  and  condition 
of  those  existing  on  this  continent. 

4—4714/2 

400.  Lakes  of  North  America.    Ginn.    $1.50  4—13334/2 

401.  Rivers  of  North  America.     Putnam.     $2 

On  evolution  of  rivers,  and  their  past  and  present  effects  on  the  earth's  contours.  Excellent 
Illustrations.    N.  Y. 

4—4716/3 

402.  Salisbury,  R.  D.    Physiography.    Tlolt.     (American  science  series;  advanced 

couise)    $3.50 

A  textbook  wliich  provides  a  complete  course.    It  outlines  the  work  covered  in  the  University 

of  Chicago  In  a  12  weeks'  course. 

7—16499/2 
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403.  Salisbury,  B.  D.,  and  others.    Elements   of   geography.    Holt.    (American 

science  series)    $1.W 

ruT«  physiography  forms  only  a  minor  part,  much  eoonomio  geography  being  introdaoed.  The 
geography  of  the  United  States  is  well  covered,  f<veign  countries  receiving  little  attention.  Journal 
of  geography. 

■    12—18744/3 

404.  Shaler,  N.  S.    Aspects  of  the  earth.    Scribner.    $2.50 

Earth  movements,  volcanoes,  oaves  and  oav«  life,  livers,  valloys,  atnUMpheiio  mowments, 
American  forests,  origin  and  nature  of  soils.   N.  Y. 

4—18018/3 

405.  Mun  and  the  earth.    Duffield.    $1.50 

Sur\'ey  of  man's  relations  and  obligations  toward  the  earth's  economic  resources,  with  a  forecast 
of  the  period  when  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  exhaosted.    A.  L.  A. 

5—39133/8 

406.  Outlines  of  the  earth's  history;  a  popular  study  in  physiography. 

Appleton.    $2 

Graphic  essays  discussing  earth's  relation  to  stellar  system,  effects  of  atmosphere,  fltladers,  under- 
groond  water,  soil  formation,  rock  building,  etc.    N .  Y. 

15—15248/3 

407.  Tarr,  B.  S.    Elementary  geology.    Macmillan.    $1.40 

More  stress  is  placed  upon  the  djiiamic  aspect  of  the  subject  than  is  commonly  given.    Preface. 

4—12869/2 

408.  Verrill,  A.  H.    Ocean  and  its  mysteries.    Duffield.    $1.25  16—5702/2 

409.  Ward,  B.  D.  C.    Climate,  considered  especially  in  relation  to  man.    Putnam. 

(Science  series)    $2 
Historical  material  and  presentation  of  the  facts  of  dimate.   Edno.  rav. 

8—12801/2 

CLASS  NO.  570.    BIOLOGY. 

410.  Cloddy  Edward.    Primer  of  evolution.    Longmans.    $0.75 

Condensed  statement  and  a  good  general  view  of  the  theory  of  evolution.    Leypoldt  &  Dee. 

4—5628/3 

411.  Conn,  H.  W.    Story  of  the  living  machine:  a  review  of  the  conclusions  of  mod- 

em biology.    Appleton.    (Library  of  useful  stories)    $0.60  99 — ^3750/3 

412.  Jordan,  D.  S.,  and  Kellogg,  V.  L.    Evolution  and  animal  life.    Appleton. 

$2.25 
Discussion  of  the  facts,  processes,  and  theories  relating  to  organic  evolution.    A..L.  A. 

7— 29033/'3 

413.  Keith,  Arthur.    Man.    Holt.  (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

History  of  the  human  body ,  describing  briefly  its  anatomy  and  oompaiing  it  with  that  of  animals 
and  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  different  parts.   A.  L.  A. 

12—29577/3 

414.  lioyd,  F.  E. ,  and  Bigelow,  H.  A.    Teaching  of  biology  in  the  secondary  school. 

Longmans.    (American  teachers*  series)    $1.50  14 — 18896/2 

415.  liocy,  W.  A.    Biology  and  its  makers.     Holt.    $3 

Untechnical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  biology,  written  around  the  lives  of  great  leaders. 
A.  L.  A. 

8—21045/2 

416.  Schmucker,  S.  C.    Meaning  of  evolution.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Popular  presentation  with  much  attention  to  Darwin.    A.  L.  A. 

A15— 2685/3 

417.  Sedgwick,  W.  T.,  and  Wilson,  E.  B.    Introduction  to  general  biology.    Holt. 

(American  science  series)    $1.80 

Interesting  discussion  of  structure  and  habits  of  the  earthworm  and  the  fern,  and  their  relations 
to  their  environment.   A .  L.  A. 

-5626;^ 
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41S.  Semple,  E.  C.    Influences  of  geographic  environment,  on  the  basis  of  Batzers 

system  of  anthropo-geography.    Holt.    $4 

11—12727/3 

419.  Shaler,  N.  S.    Nature  and  man  in  America.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Shows  how  the  ph3r8lcal  development  of  the  earth  has  affected  organic  life  and  influenced  man 
physically,  socially,  and  morally.    N.  Y. 

4—18021/4 

420.  Shate,  D.  K.    First  book  in  organic  evolution.    Open  Court.    $1.25 

9^-4996/4 

CLASS  NO.  5S0.    BOTANT. 

(See  also  Class  no.  632,  Plant  husbandry,  and  Class  no.  635,  Forestry.) 

421.  Armstrong,  M.  N.,  and  Thoxnber,  J.  J.    Field  book  of  western  wild  flowers. 

Putnam.    $2.50 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  omitting  those  peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Fully 
illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  48  colored. 

,      15—14889/3 

422.  AtkixiBon,  G*.  F.    Studies  of  American  fungi:  mushrooms,  edible,  poisonous, 

etc.    2ded.    Holt.    $2.50 

Classified,  detailed  descriptions,  chapters  on  preservation  and  selection  for  table  use,  and  culti- 
vation.   Fully  illustrated  by  photographs. 

1—24428/4 

423.  Bailey^L.  H.  Plant-breeding.   Rev.  ed.   Macmillan.    (Rural  science  series)    $2 

Revision  of  a  standard  work  with  new  material  by  A.  W.  Gilbert. 

15—3972/2 

424.  Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Caldwell,  O.  W.    Practical  botany.    Ginn.    $1.30 

Presents  the  principles  of  plant  nutrition  in  relation  to  soils,  climate,  and  to  the  food  of  animals 
and  man;  it  discusses  the  diseases  produced  by  parasitic  plants  and  the  propagation  and  main  uses 
of  plants.    Many  illustrations.    Introd. 

11—25144/3 

425.  oTui  Davis,  B.  H.    Principles  of  botany.    Ginn.    $1.50 

CollegB  text  useful  for  refisrenoe. 

6—35475/2 

426.  dements,  F.  E.,  and  dements,  E.  S.    Rocky  Mountain  flowers;  an  illustrated 

guide.    Wilson.    $3 

Black  and  white  and  colored  illustrations. 

14—10964/2 

427.  dute,  W.  N.    Our  ferns  in  their  haimts;  a  guide  to  all  the  native  species. 

Stokes.    $2.50  1—12881/3 

428.  Coley,  May,  and  Weatherby,  C.  A.    Wild  flower  preservation;  a  collector's 

guide.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Describes  the  botanical  outfit,  the  nature  notebook,  gathering  wild  flowers,  pressing  and  mount> 
ing.    A.  L.  A. 

15—6092/4 

429.  Conn,  H.  W.    Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home.    2d  rev.    Ginn.    $1 

17—21366/4 

430.  Story  of  germ  life.    Appleton.     (Library  of  useful  stories)    $0.60 

Clear  account  of  these  low  forms  of  life  and  their  power  of  helping  and  harming  mankind. 

Einowledge. 

4—5643/3 

431.  Coulter,  J.  M.    Elementary  studies  in  botany.    Appleton.     (Twentieth  Cen- 

tury textbooks)    $1.30 

Beginner's  book  used  in  first  year  agriculture. 

1^—14376/4 
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432.  Coulter,  J.  IL    Fundamentala  of  plant-breeding.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Discusses  variatk>n  in  plants,  eyolution  and  horodity,  methods  of  reproduction,  what  is  being 
done  by  the  govemoient  and  in  foroipi  stations.  Fuller  than  Bailey  in  plant  diseases  and 
Ibrcstry. 

14—21039/3 

433.  Manual  of  the  botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  from  Xew  Mexico 

to  the  British  boundary.    Amer.  bk.    $1.62  4—10719/2 

434.  Doubleday,  Jfrt.  N.  B.  D.    Nature's  garden;  our  wild  fiowera  and  their  insect 

visitors.     Doubleday.    $4 

Too  large  for  field  use.  Groups  by  color;  oonspJcuous  in  fruit,  (rood  photographic  illustra* 
tlons,  many  in  color.    N.  Y. 

9—3939/4 

435.  Frost,  W.  D.,  and  KeCampbelly  E.  F.    A  textbook  of  general  bacteriology. 

Macmillan.    $1.60  10—26747/2 

436.  Oibson,  W.  H.    Blossom  hosts  and  insect  guests;  ed,  by  E.  E.  Davie.    NewBoii. 

$0.80. 
Useful  study  of  flower  fertilication. 

3—20406/3 

437.  lipnoan,  J.  Q.    Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life.    Macmillan.    (Rural 

science  series)    $1.15 

Somewhat  technical  treatise  on  the  stmctore  and  growth  of  bacteria  and  their  cms  In  relation 
to  air  and  water,  sewage,  soil  fertility,  barnyard  manure,  milk  and  related  products,  Ibod  preserva- 
tion, fermentation.    A.  L.  A. 

8—27113/2 

438.  Harshall,  N.  L.    Mosses  and  IVhens.    Poubleday.    $4 

Popular  guide  to  the  identification  and  study  of  our  commoner  mosses  and  lichens,  their  oses, 
and  methods  of  preserving.    Fully  illustrated.   Subtitle. 

A14— 1734/3 

439.  Mushroom  book.     Doubleday.     (New  nature  library)    $3 

A  popular  guide  to  our  commoner  fungi,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  edible  varieties.    Title. 
Fully  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  color. 

A14— 1735/2 

440.  Mathews,  F.  S.    Field  book  of  American  wild  flowers.    Rev.  ed.    Putnam. 

$2.50 
]>eseription  and  drawings  of  aboat  QOO  spedes. 

12—14731/3 

441.  Osterhout,  W.  J.  V.  L.     Experiments  with  plants.     Macmillan.    $1.25 

A  modem  l)otany  which  studies  the  plant  as  a  living  organism.  It  has  directions  for  numerous 
experiments  with  simple  apparatus. 

5—12673/3 

442.  Walton,  Q.  L.     Flower-finder.     Lippincott.     $2 

Flowers  grouped  by  color  of  blossom  or  fruit— fUlly  illustrated  with  live  drawings  and  colored 
photographs. 

16-^23409^ 

443.  Weed,  C.  M.    Ten  New  England  blossoms  and  their  insect  visitors.     Houghton. 

$1.25 
Clear  description  of  tortlllzation  of  plants. 

4—5646/4 

CLASS  NO.  690.     ZOOLOGY.    ESSAYS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

{See  also  Class  no.  6.3fi,  Animal  industry.) 

444.  Baynes,  E.  H.    Wild  bird  puosts.     Dutton.     $2 

Shows  why  birds  need  protection,  why  it  is  worth  while,  and  how  bird  clubs  and  individuals  can 
help.    Gives  constitutions  fur  clubs.    A.  L.  A. 

15—15026/2 
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445.  Bostock,  F.  C.    Training  of  wild  animals.    Century.    $1.20 

Aooount  of  traits  of  ftnimals  in  captivity  and  hasardoiis  lives  of  trainers.    Pittsburgh. 

3—16266/4 

446.  Burroughs,  John.    Birds  and  beee,  and  other  studies  in  nature.     Houghton. 

(Riverside  school  library)    $0.75 

Contents:  Bird  enemies.— Tragedies  of  the  nest.— Idyl  of  the  honey  bee.— Pastoral  l)ces.— 
Sharp  eyes.— The  apple.— Taste  of  Ifaine  birch.— Winter  neighbors.— Weather-wise  muskrat.— 
Fox  and  hound.— Woodchuck. 

4—13850/4 

447.  Squirrels  and  other  fur  bearers.    (School  ed.)    Houghton.    $0.60 

About  the  chipmunk,  woodchuck,  hare,  muskrat,  sknnk,  fbx,  weasel,  mink,  raccoon,  porcupine, 

opoBSom,  wild  mice.    Oregon. 

0—5916/3 

448.  Carpenter,   O.   H.    Life-story   of  insects.    Putnam.    (Cambridge   manuals) 

$0.45  14—483/3 

449.  Chapman,  F.  H.    Bird  life;  a  guide  to  the  study  of  our  common  birds.    Apple- 

ton.    $2.25 

Contains  a  field  key  to  common  birds,  valuable  chapters  on  structun,  usefulness,  and  migration, 
with  brief  descriptions  of  each  species.    Fully  illustrated.    Pittsburgh. 

4—10744/2 

450.  Colton,  B.  P.    Zoology:  descriptive  and  practical.'    2  v.    Heath,  v.  1,  $1.20; 

V.  2,  $0.70  3—14440/2 

451.  Comstock,  J.  H.    Insect  life.    Appleton.    $2 

Guide  to  a  knowledge  of  insects  through  study  of  insects  themselves.  Clear,  scientific,  fully 
illustrated.    Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  specimens.   N.  T. 

1—8190/3 

452.  Dickerson,  M.  C.    Frog  book.     Doubleday.     (New  nature  library)    $4 

Popolar  fniide  to  North  American  toads  and  fTogs  of  the  northeastern  states.    Fully  illustrated. 

A14— 1740/4 

453.  Moths  and  butterflies.    Ginn.    $2  1—7156/3 

454.  Doubleday,   Mrs.  N.  B.   D.    Bird  neighbors;  by  Neltje  Blanc^n,   psevd, 

Doubleday.    (New  nature  library)    $2.50 

Brief  classifications  and  descriptions  of  150  common  birds.  Black  and  white  and  colored  photo. 
graphic  illustrations.    Pittsburgh. 

A14— 1728/2 

455.  Pabre,  J.  H.  C.    Life  of  the  fly:  tr,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.    Dodd. 

$1.50 

C>oUectlon  of  essays,  only  some  of  which  are  about  flies.  The  others  are  autobiographical,  with 
nature  interest.   A.  L.  A. 

13—23616/3 

456.  Life  of- the  spider:  «r.  by  Alexander  Teixeirade  Mattos.    Dodd.    $1.50 

Observations  of  the  life  histories  of  several  kinds  of  spiders.    Of  high  literary  quality.    A.  L.  A 

13—1015/3 

457.  Finley,  W.  L.    American  birds.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Observations  of  21  northwestern  species  with  special  reference  to  the  yoimg.  Many  photo* 
graphic  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

7—36870/3 

458.  Holland,  W.  J.    Butterfly  book.    Doubleday.    (New  nature  Ubrarv)    $3 

Lhnited  to  North  American  butterflies,  Describes  660  species,  showing  over  600  In  colors. 
A.  L.  A. 

All~1731/2 

459.  Butterfly  guide.    Doubleday.    $1.25 

Pocket  manual  for  the  ready  identification  of  the  commoner  species  found  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Useful  for  schools  which  con  not  afford  the  larger  book. 

15—14890/2 
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460.  Homaday,  W.  T.    American  natural  history.    Scribner.    $3.50 

Contents:  Mammals.— Birds.— Reptiles. — Amphibians.— Fishes.    Fully  Ulustratod. 

14—16586/3 

461. Our  vaniBhing  wild  life.     Scribner.    $1.50 

Discusses  the  agencies  of  destruction  of  wild  lllo  and  our  laws,  with  plea  for  better  system  of 
protection. 

.      13—1670/4 

402.  Howard,  L.  O.    Insect  book.    Doubleday.    (New  nature  library)    $3 

Brief  account  of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  grasshoppers,  flies,  and  other  North  American  Insects,  exclu- 
sive of  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles,  with  life  histories,  tables,  and  bibliographies.  Illustrated 
in  black  and  white  and  colors.    N.  Y. 

A14— 1741/2 

463.  Hunter,  S.  J,    Elementary  studies  in  insect  life.    Crane.    $1.25 

2—19189/3 

464 .  Jordan,  D.  S . ,  and  Evernian«  B .  W.    American  food  and  game  fishes.    Double- 

day.    (New  nature  library)    $4 

Popular  account  of  all  the  species  found  north  of  the  equator,  with  keys  for  identlflcatloo,  life 
histories  and  methods  of  capture.    Fully  illustrated. 

A14— 1739/3 

465.  Kipling,  Budyaixl.    Jungle  book.    Century.    $1.50 

Fables  of  man  and  beast  in  India. 

15—20315/3 

466.  Haeterlinck,  Maurice.    Life  of  the  bee;  tr.  by  Alfred  Sutro.    Dodd.    $1.50 

Ck>mpares  the  life,  the  intelllgienoe,  and  the  destiny  of  the  bee  with  those  of  man,  and  the  beehive 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  mysterious  working  of  nature.    Pittsburgh. 

14—1698/3 

467.  Hathews,  F.  S.    Field  book  of  wild  birds  and  their  music.    Putnam.    $2.50 

Character  and  music  of  birds  of  species  oommon  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Beproducticns  of 
birds,  and  musical  notations  of  bird  songs. 

4—12229/3 

468.  Nuttall,  Thomas.    Popular  handbook  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada.    He  v.  ed.    Little.    $3 

Contents:  Part  1,  Hand  birds.  Part  2,  Game  and  water  birds.  Gives  very  full  descrlptionsy 
has  black  and  white  and  some  colored  illustrations. 

3—10058/2 

469.  Boberts,  C.  O.  D.    Kindred  of  the  wild.    Page.    $2 

Partial  contents:  Lord  of  the  alr.^Haunter  of  the  pine  gloom.— Watchers  of  the  camp-fire.— 
King  of  the  Mamozekel. 

2—15335/5 

470.  Seton,  B.  T.    Wild  animals  I  have  known.    Scribner.    $2 

Contents:  Lobo,  the  king  of  Currumpaw.— SO  verspot ,  the  story  of  a  erow.— Raggylug,  the  story 
of  a  cottontail  rabbit.— Bingo,  the  story  of  my  dog.— The  Springfield  fox.— The  pacing  mustang.— 
Wully,  the  story  of  a  yaller  dog.— Redrufl,  the  story  of  the  Don  valley  partridge. 

4—12357/3 

471.  Sharp,  D.  L.    Roof  and  meadow.     (School  ed.)    Century.    $0.50 

Intimate  revelations  of  nature  as  seen  from  a  city  roof  and  nearby  meadows.    A.  L.  A. 
Nature  essays  chiefly  about  birds. 

4—10458/3 

472.  WaU'her  in  the  woods.     (School  ed.)    Century.    $0.30 

Contents:  Birds'  winter  beds. — Some  snug  winter  beds.— Mus'rattin'.— Feathered  neighbors.— 
From  river  oose  to  tree-top.— Rabbit  roads.— Second  crops.— In  the  October  moon.  Attractive 
literature  as  well  as  interesting  accurate  natural  history.    A .  L.  A. 

11—23382/3 

473.  Stone,  Witmer,  and  Cram,  W.  E.    American  animals.    Doubleday.    (New 

nature  library)    $4 
Popular  guide  to  the  mammals  of  North  America  north  of  Kezioo.    Sub-title* 

A14— 1737/3 
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474.  Trafton,  G.  H.    Methods  of  attracting  birds.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Chapters  on  nesting-bonses,  attracting  the  winter  birds,  drinking  and  bathing  fountains,  plant- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  bird  protection  in  schools,  bird  photography.    A.  L.  A. 

10—22270/3 

475.  Velvin,  Ellen.    From  jungle  to  zoo.    Mo^t.    $2 

Stories,  ezperienoes,  and  foots  about  wild  animals,  ways  Oif  capturing,  animal  training,  and 
daily  liiie  in  the  soo. 

15—26322/3 

476.  Weed,  C.  M.    Life  histories  of  American  insects.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

4—10742/4 

477.  Wheelock,  Mrs.  I.  O.    Birds  of  California.    McGui^.    $2.50 

Three  hnndzed  oomman  birds  of  the  state  and  adjacent  islands. 

GLASS  NO.  607    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

(See  also  Classes  170,  378,  and  921.) 


4—5006/2 


478.  Bloomfield,  Meyer,  ed.    Headings  in  vocational  guidance.    Ginn.    $2.25 

Oroaped  by  foundations  of  vooatlonal  guidance,  examples,  and  practical  .aspects.   A.  L.  A. 

15—17962/3 

479.  Vocational   guidance  of  youth.    Houghton.    (Eiveraide  educational 

monographs)    $0.70 

Discusses  the  general  question  of  Yocational  guidance  and  the  work  attempted  in  various  schools 
and  cities.    Gives  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Vocation  bureau,  Boston. 

11—5431/2 

480.  Davis,  J.  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance.    Ginn.    $1.25 

Manual  giving  details  of  organization  of  the  work  in  the  high  school.  Contains  a  chapter  cm 
the  use  of  the  library  in  vocational  guidance. 

15—2089/3 

481.  Fowler,  N.  C,  jr.    Starting  in  life;  what  each  calling  offers  ambitious  boys  and 

young  men.    Little.    $1.50 
Bepresents  composite  opinions  on  the  advantages  of  the  30  vocations  discussed. 

10—20643/4 

482.  Hall,  S.  B.    How  to  get  a  position  and  how  to  keep  it.    Funk.    $0.50 

Practical  advice  on  choice  of  an  occupation,  how  to  keep  it,  and  how  to  win  promotion.    A.  L.  A. 

8—22077/3 

483.  Lc^elle,  H.  A.,  and  Wiley,  K.  E.    Vocations  for  girls.    Houghton.    $1 

Describes  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  work  open  to  girls,  with  brief  directions  on  how  to  qualify  and 
secure  positions ,  and  gives  good  counsel  to  the  girl  who  stays  at  home  and  to  the  country  girl.  The 
positions  outlined  do  not  require  extensive  preparation.   A.  L.  A. 

13—861/4 

484.  Maftin,  Bleaaor,  and  Post,  M.  A.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman;  agricul- 

ture, social  service,  secretarial  service,  business  of  real  estate.  Longmans. 
(Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.  Dept.  of  research. 
Studies  in  economic  relations  of  women,    vol.  1,  pt.  2)    $1.50 

14—11166/4 

485.  Parsons,  Frank.    Choosing  a  vocation.    Houghton.    $1 

Practical  suggestions  for  persons  assisting  young  people  to  find  suitable  employment,  based 
on  the  methods  and  experiences  of  the  Vocation  bureau,  Boston.   A.  L.  A. 

9—14718/4 

486.  Rollins,  F.  W.    What  can  a  young  man  do?    Little.    $1.50 

With  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  young  man  in  the  seloctlon  of  a  calling,  52  usual  and  unusual  occu. 
pations  are  discussed . 

7—32570/3 
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487.  Weaver,  E.  W.,  ed.    Profitable  vocations  for  girls,  prepared  by  a  commiltce  of 
teachers.     Barnes.    $0.80 
A  new  edition  of  Voeatioas  for  girls. 

15—6561/4 

'  488.  and  Byler,  J.  P.    Profitable  vocations  for  boys.     Barnes.    $1 

General  information  on  most  of  the  best  known  oooapatkms,  for  boy's  own  use. 

15—6480/3 

CLASS  NO.  612    PHYSIOLOGY.    HYGIENE.    PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

489.  Allen,  W.  H.    Civics  and  health.    Ginn.    S1.25 

Hygiene  in  its  relations  to  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  oommunity,  considering  individual  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  as  a  civic  duty.   A.  L.  A. 

9-^261/4 

490.  Bolton,  Florence.    Exercises  for  women.    Funk.    $1 

Chapters  oonoeming  the  bodily  nieehantsm,  clothes  and  exerdBO,  dJieotions  for  mat  exercises 
without  a  teacher,  and  an  appendix  for  teachers'  use. 

14—2037/4 

491.  Brackett,  C.  A.    The  care  of  tlie  teeth.    Harvard.    (Harvard  health  talks) 

$0.50  15—11238/3 

492.  Conn,  H.  W.,  and  Budin^ton,  B.  A.    Advanced  physiology  and  hygiene,  for 

use  in  secondary  schools.    Silver.    $1.25  9 — ^25956/3 

493.  Eliason,  E.  L.    First  aid  in  emergencies.    Lippincott.    $1.50 

Clear,  concise,  and  Itilly  illustrated  manual  for  flrst-aid  work.    A.  L.  A. 

16—630/2 

494.  Galbraithy  A.  H.    Personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  for  women.    2d  ed. 

Saunders.    $2.25 

Combines  a  good  hygiene,  mental  and  physical,  and  practical  chapters  on  physical  training. 
A.  L.  A. 

*  17—2511/4 

495.  Garey,  E.  B.^  and  EUiSy  O.  O.    Junior  Plattsburg  manual.    Century.    $1.50 

Textbook  on  physical  and  military  training  for  the  use  of  the  preparatory,  public  and  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.    Fully  Illustrated. 

17—26655/4 

496.  Gulick,  I*.  H.     Efficient  life.     Doubleday.    $1.20 

Simple,  practical  suggestions  for  busy  people  about  sleep,  exercise,  food,  stimulants,  aiming  to 
Increase  the  brain  worker's  general  elBdency.    A.  L.  A. 

7—11182/3 

497.  Hartung,  H.  H.    Barton  first  aid  textbook.    2d  ed.    National  first  aid  associa- 

tion of  America.    $1 

A  manual  for  the  student  in  first  aid.    Title. 

6—10010/3 

498.  Hodson,  Jane,  cd.    How  to  become  a  trained  nurse.    Abbott.    $2.25 

A  manual  of  information  in  detail.    With  a  complete  list  of  the  various  training  schools  for 
nurses  in  the  United  States  and  Cahada. 

11—14125/3 

499.  Hough,  Theodore,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T.    Human  mechanism,  its  physiology 

and  hygiene,  and  the  sanitation  of  its  surroundings.     Ginn.    $2 

Elementary  tcxtl>ook  for  schools  in  which  physiology,  hygiene,  end  the  elements  of  sanitation 
are  discussed  very  fully.    Pittsburgh. 

6 — 37595/5 

500.  Hutchinson,  Woods.    Handbook  of  health.     Houghton.     $1.35 

Presents  popularly  the  elements  of  personal  hygiene  and  gives  enough  description  to  make  the 
discussion  clear.    Many  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

E14— 212/3 
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501.  Hutchinson^  Woods.    Preventable  diseases.    Houghton.    $1.50 

Popular  articles  which  describe  the  organization  of  the  body  and  its  defensive  machinery,  and  con- 
sider specific  diseases  and  their  prevention.    A.  L.  A. 

9—30130/4 

502.  Kuenzli,  F.  A.,  and  Panzer,  Henry.    Manual  of  physical  training  and  pre- 

paratory military  instruction.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Modification  of  the  Swiss  system  to  meet  American  conditions,  comprises  the  best  elements  of 
German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  and  has  the  necessary  exercises  of  athletics,  games,  and  military 
preparatory  exercises.    Introd. 

16—20741/3 

503.  Martin,  H,  N.    Human  body;  an  elementary  textbook  of  anatomy,  physiology 

and  hygiene.    Holt.    (American  science  series;  briefer  course)    $1.25 
.  A  standard  textbook  of  physiology.    Oregon. 

7—9096/3 

504.  Moore,  H.  H.    Keeping  in  condition,  a  handbook  on  training  for  older  boys. 

Macmillan.    $0.75 
Sound  and  practical  advice  on  how  to  keep  fit  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.    A.  L.  A. 

15—21795/3 

505.  Morrow,  A.  S.    Immediate  care  of  the  injured.    2d  ed.    Saunders.    $2.50 

12-4809/3 

506.  Beilly,  F.  J.    Rational  athletics  for  boys.    Heath.    $0.90 

Aims  to  combine  the  benefits  of  all-around  physical  training  with  the  keen  Joy  of  athletic  com- 
petition, and  to  give  to  every  boy  an  equal  chance.    Pub. 

15—7982/4 

507.  Bitchie,  J.  W.,  cmd  Caldwell,  J.  S.    Primer  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.    2  v. 

inl.    World  bk.    $0.70  13—4766/4 

508.  Sargent,  D.  A.    Health,  strength  and  power.    Caldwell.    $1.75 

Discosaes  ft»od,  air,  sleep,  bathing,  clothing,  athletics,  and  describes  and  pictures  56  exercises 
without  apparatus.    A.  L.  A. 

4—27875/3 

« 

509.  Sedgwick,  W.  T.    Principles  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health  with 

special  reference  to  the  causation  and  prevention  of  infectious  diseases.    &[ac< 

millan.    $3 

2—12928/3 

510.  Tobnan,  W.  H.,  and  Guthrie,  A.  W.    Hygiene  for  the  worker;  ed.  by  C.  W. 

Crampton.    Amer.  bk.    (Crampton  hygiene  series)    $0.50 

Sensible  and  simply  written  little  work  on  occupational  hygiene  in  popular  Ibnn  ti^r  the  use 
of  the  workers  tbemaelves,  designed  for  boys  and  girls  in  industrial  and  manual  training  high 
schools.    A.  L.  A. 

12— 24G02/3 

511.  United  States.  War  department.     Manual  of  physical  training  for  use  in 

the  United  States  army.    Gov't  printing  office.    Free. 

Directions,  with  illustrations,  for  setting  up  exercises,  marching,  dumb-bell,  club  ani  rifle 
exercises,  climbing,  jumping,  apparatus  work,  gymnastic  contests,  athletics,  swimming,  boxing 
and  wrestling. 

War  15—28/5 

512.  Van  VaJkenborgh,  Agnes,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  military  training  in 

schools  and  colleges.    Wilson.    (Debaters*  handbooks)    $1.25  17 — 9594 

CLASS  NO.  620    ENGINEERING. 

{See  also  Class  no.  530.) 

513.  Anderson,  F.  I.    Electricity  for  the  farm.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Light,  heat,  and  power  by  inexpensive  methods  from  the  water  wheel  or  farm  engine.    Title. 

15—7831/2 
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514.  Bishop,  Farzihaxn.     Story  of  the  submarine.     Century.    $1 

Popular  account  of  the  development,  a  trip  in  a  modem  submarine,  and  their  use  in  the  war. 

1^-5977/3 

515.  CoUinB.  A.  F.    Book  of  wireless.    Appleton.    $1.10 

Description  of  wireless  telegraph  sets  and  how  to  make  and  operate  them;  together  with  a  simple 
explanation  of  how  wireless  works.    Title. 

1^—16328/3 

516.  CoUinB,  F.  A.    Wireless  man.    Century.    $1.20 

A  popular  account  of  wireless  operators  and  the  opportnnJties  of  amateurs.  Instznment  and 
theory  are  described  simply,  use  of  the  wireless  by  the  United  States  army  and  nary  explained« 
and  incidents  of  re.<cues  effected  by  wireless  messages  briefly  but  graphically  given.     A.  L.  A. 

12—24015/3 

517.  Croft,  T.  W.,  com  p.    American  electricians'  handbook;  a  reference  book  for 

practical  electrical  workers.    McGraw.    $3 

14—1/2 

518.  Curtiss,  G.  H.,  and  Post,  AugiiBtus.     Curtisa  a\iation  book.      Stokes.  $1.50 

Early  aeroplane  experiments,  flights,  and  achievements  with  a  description  of  the  the  Curtiss 

biplane  and  chapters  discussing  the  future  use  and  problems  of  the  aeroplane,  including  military 

and  naval  use.    Photographic  Illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

12—24599/3 

Srealso  Air  man,  by  F.  A.  Collins.  Century.  $1.30.  General  view  of  aeronautics,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  air  man  in  peace  and  war. 

17—21113/3 

519.  Edelxuan,  P.  E.    Experimental  wireless  stations;  their  theory,  design,  con- 

struction and  operation.     Edelman  (Minneapolis)    $1.50 

Account  of  sharply  tuned  modem  wireless  installatiotts  which  comply  with  the  new  wireless  law. 
Title. 

12—29455/3 

520.  Holland,  B.  S.    Historic  inventions.    Jacobs.    $1.50 

Contents:  Outenberg  and  the  printing  press.— Palissy  and  his  enamel.— Galileo  and  the  tele- 
scope.—Watt  and  the  steam-engine.— Arkwright  and  the  spinning-Jeiiny.— Whitney  and  the 
cotton-^in.— Fulton  and  the  steamboat.— Davy  and  the  safety-lamp.— Stephenson  and  the  locomo- 
tive .-Morse  and  the  telegraph.— McCormick  and  the  reaper.- Howe  and  the  sowing  machine- 
Bell  and  the  telephone.— Edison  and  the  electric  light.— Marconi  and  the  wireless  telegraph.— 
The  Wrights  and  the  airship. 

11—23819/3 

521.  Knox,  G.  D.    Engineering.    Stokes.    (Romance  of  reality)    $1.50 

Popular  account  of  modem  achievements.    Illustrated. 

A16— 672/2 

522.  McCormick,  W.  H.    Electricity.     Stokes.     (Romance  of  reality)    $2 

Clear  and  popular  account  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  modem  uses.    Fully  illustrated. 

16—9408/2 

523.  HcCullough,  Ernest.    Engineering  as  a  vocation.    Williams.    $1 

Gives  definite  information  a1)out  the  college  curriculum,  and  specific  advice  and  lists  for  the 
man  who  studies  alone.    A.  L.  A. 

12—6262/2 

524.  Haaon,  O.  T.    Origins  of  invention :  a  study  of  industry  among  primitive  peoples. 

Scribner.     $1.50  4—1088/4 

525.  Newell,  F.  H.,  and  Drayer,  C.  E.,  eds.     Engineering  as  a  career.     Van  Noe- 

trand.    $1 

Articles  by  eminent  engineers,  on  special  branches,  telling  of  the  work,  opportimltios  and  re- 
quired training,  and  personal  qualities  needed.    A.  L.  A. 

16—2426/2 

526.  Pag6,  V.  W.    Modern  gasoline  automobile;  its  design,  construction,  mainte- 

nance, and  repair.     Rev,  cd.     Henley.     $2.50 
Complete  and  modern.     Fully  illustrated. 

16—6733/3 
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527.  Botch,  A.  J*.    Conquest  of  the  air;  or  The  advent  of  aerial  navigation.    Moffat. 

(Preeent  day  primers)    $1 

Popular,  but  scientiflcally  exact  aooount  of  aerial  navigation,  its  history,  present  conditions, 
and  outlook.    Pre&tory  chapter  on  atmospheric  conditions  as  affecting  aeronautics.    A .  L.  A . 

9—25965/3 

528.  Sloane,  T.  O'C.    How  to  become  a  successful  electrician.    18th  ed.    Henley. 

II 

studies  to  be  followed,  methods  of  work,  field  of  operation,  professional  ethics,  wise  counsel,  and 
includes  wireless  telegraphy.    Title. 

13—3706/3 

529.  Talbot,  F.  A.    Aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  of  war.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

Informing  accoimt  which  records  their  achievements  and  the  services  to  which  they  have  been 

and  may  be  applied,   niustraticns.    A.  L.  A. 

A15— 2171/2 

530.  Submarines,  their  mechanism  and  operation.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

Gives  principles  of  design,  construction,  operat  ion,  and  possibilities.    Most  attention  to  American 

types,  but  has  a  chapter  on  submarine  fleets  of  the  world.   A.  L.  A. 

AIG— 747/2 

531.  Timbie,  W.  H.    Essentials  of  electricity.    Wiley.    (Wiley  technical  series  for 

vocational  and  industrial  schools)    $1.25 

Explains  simply  the  underlying  facts  and  laws  of  good  electrical  practice  and  supplies  problems 
and  examples.    A.  L.  A. 

13—1100/4 

532.  VerriU,  A.  H.    Harper's  aircraft  book.    Harper.    $1 

Principles  of  flight,  and  the  construction  of  model  aeroplanes  and  gliders. 

13—19522/3 

533.  Harper's  gasoline  engine  book.    Harper.    (Harper's  practical  books  for 

boys)    $1 
How  the  engine  is  made,  how  to  use  it,  and  how  to  keep  it  in  order.    Sub-title. 

14—7927/3 

534.  Harper's  wireless  book.    Harper.    (Harper's  practical  books  for  boys)  $1 

Book  for  beginners,  explaining  the  principles,  construction,  and  operation  of  wireless  telegraphy 

and  power  transmission.    A.  L.  A. 

13—24667/4 

535.  Williams,  Archibald.  Romance  of  modem  mining.    Lippincott.    $1.50 

Interesting  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  mining  for  minerals  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Sub-title. 

AlO— 2519/3 
CLASS  NO.  630    AGRICULTURE— GENERAL. 

536.  Earle,  F.  S.    Southern  agriculture.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Southern  conditions,  problems,  and  orops.   A.  L.  A. 

8—12779/3 

537.  Sanford,  A.  H.     Story  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    Heath.    $1 

Elementary  aooount  from  the  time  of  the  Indians  to  the  present,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  agriculture.   Illustrated . 

16—8586/3 

538.  Warren,  G.F.    Elements  of  agriculture.     (Rural  textbooks)    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Textbook  useful  for  reference  in  small  schools. 

AlO— 616/2 
CLASS  NO.  630.1    COUNTRY  LIFE. 

•539.  Bullock,  E.  D.,  comp.    Agricultural  credit.    Wilson.    (Handbook  series)    $1.25 
Selected  articles,  popular  in  treatment. 

15—10510/2 

540.  Butterfield,  K.  L.     Chapters  in  rural  progress.    Univ.  of  Chicago.    $1 

Social,  rather  than  technical,  problems,  reviewing  agencies  of  progress  and  emphasiElng  benefits 
of  organization  and  cooperation.    A.  L.  A. 

8—4449/4 
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641.  Carver,  T.  N.    rrinciploj»  of  rural  economic  c?.     (Si^h^ol  ed.)    Ginn.    $1.33 

Cloar  treatment  of  agriculture  and  the  rural  proMem  in  t^efr  relations  to  national  econumy, 
A.  1..  A. 

U— 23719,^ 

542.  comp.     Selootcd  mitlini^  in  rural  economics.     Ginn.     (Selections  and 

dfKumcn(8  in  C(M)nomics)    $2.80  IG — 4101/4 

r»43.  Crow,  JIn»  M.  F.    American  country  girl.    Stokes.    $1.75 

Disciissiv  n  of  the  girl's  life  on  the  farm  and  suggestions  &}r  making  it  ctt«:!cr  and  m-rc  attracthT. 

l.>— lS(:.>)/5 

644.  Grayeon,  David,  pseud.    Adventures  in  contentment.    Groi«set.    ^.75 

Cheerful  phllosopbizings  of  a  young  man  who  turns  to  &rm  life  to  regain  his  health. 

7— 4000.3,'3 

645.  Mc]Ceever,  W.  A.    Farm  boys  and  girls.    Marmillan.    (Rural  ecience  seriei«) 

$1.75 

Survey  of  their  position,  Umitation,  and  jMeds  in  the  aven^D  niral  ooamumity,  with  snggestiuM 

for  help. 

12— .5544 /.J 

546.  Powell,  0-.  H.    Cooperation  in  agriculture.    Macmillan.    (Rural  Bc*icnce  serieit) 

$1.50 

Discussion  of  American  ooopcratiTc  avocialioDa,  and  records  of  axprrfmants  and  moihods  used. 
A.  I^  A. 

13—6094/3 
CLASS  NO.  630JB    FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

547.  Davidson,  J.  B.    Agricoltund  engineeriiig.    Webb.    (Fann  ecience  seiieB) 

$1.50 
Best  on  the  subject  though  advanced.   Sewell. 

13—9120/2 

548.  and  Chase,  L.  W.    Farm  machinery  and  fcum  motors.    Judd.    $2 

Development,  oonstniotiaii,  adjustment,  and  operation  of  1mplc«enti  and  maeiiinBaand  on  the 

use  of  steam,  gas,  oil,  and  electrical  power.    A.  L.  A. 

8—5844/3 

549.  Ekblaw,  K.  J.  T.    Farm  structures.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Di^Knissos  structural  materials,  location  of  buildings,  their  design  and  oonBtraoCion,  Tentilation, 
lighting,  heating,  also  water  supply,  plumbing,  and  sewage  disposal. 

14— 419C/3 

550.  King,  F.  H.    Ventilation  for  dwellings,  rural  schools,  and  stables.    King.    $0.75 

Gives  Ibundation  tetcta  and  principles,  shows  the  nsoessity  of  ventilation,  and  suggests  methods 
of  Installing  simple  systems. 

8—37680/2 

551.  Lynde,  C.  J.    Home  waterworks.    Sturgis.    (Young  farmer's  practical  librarj^) 

$1 

Clear  and  practical  manual  on  obtaining  running  water  and  sanitary  conveniences  in  country 
homes.    A.  L*  A. 

11—6972/3 

552.  Prudden,  T.  IC.    Drinking  water  and  ice  supplies  and  their  relations  to  health 

and  disease.     Putnam.    $1  7 — 11396/3 

553.  Warren,  G.  F.     Farm  management.    Macmillan.    (Rural  textbooks)    §1.75 

Application  of  business  principles  to  farms  of  various  types  and  sizes.    A.  L.  A. 

13— <>748/3 
CLASS  NO.  631    SOILS. 

554.  Hall,  A.  D.     Fertilizers  and  manures.     Button.    $1.50 

Thorougli,  scientific  treatise,  but  not  too  technical  for  the  general  reader.    I'ittsburgh. 

Agr.  10—50/2 

555.  The  soil;  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  growth  of  crops. 

2d  ed.    Dutton.    $1.50  Agr.  9—663/2 
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556.  HopkJnSy  C.  G.    Soil  fertility  and  permanent  a^culture.    Ginn.    (Country 

life  education  series)    $2.25  10 — 76C3/3 

557.  King,  F.  H.    Irrigation  and  drainage.    Macmillan.    (Eural  science  series) 

$1.60 

Deals  with  relations  of  water  to  soils  and  plants,  presenting  practical  problems  with  underlying 
principles.    Avoids  engineering  problems.    A.  L.  A. 

0—331/4 

558.  Lyon,  T.  lu,  and  others.    Soils,  their  properties  and  management.    Macmillan. 

(Rural  textbooks)    $1.90 

New  edition  of  Lyon  &  Fippln—Prindples  of  boII  maoagement.   Aoourate  and  complete. 
A,.  L.  A. 

.  15—18421/3 

559.  Wheeler,   H.   J.    Manures  and   fertilizers.    Bifacmillan.    (Rural   textbooks) 

$1.60 
Detailed  and  technieaL 

13—18778/2 

560.  Widtaoe,  J.  A.    Principles  of  irrigation  practice.    Macmillan.    (Rural  text- 

books)   $1.75  14—14786/3 

CLASS  NO.  €32    PLANT  HUSBANDRY.    PESTS. 

(See  also  Class  no.  580,  Botany.) 

561.  Clark,  G.  H.,  and  Fletcher,  James.    Farm  weeds  of  Canada.    Ottawa  Gov't 

printing  bur.    (Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  of  agriculture)    $1  8 — 1609/4 

562.  Duggar,  B.  H.    Fungous  diseases  of  plants.    Ginn.    (Country  life  education 

series)    $2  9—30654/2 

563.  Oeorgia,  A.  E.    Manual  of  weeds.    Macmillan.    (Rural  manuals)    $2 

Comprehexisive  descrlptlTe  Ust  of  the  weeds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Gives  botanical 
and  common  names,  bloom  and  seed  time,  ranga,  habitat,  and  means  of  control.    Fully  Illustrated. 

14—18393/3 

564.  Herrick,  O.  W.    Insects  injurious  to  the  household  and  annoying  to  man. 

Macmillan.    (Rural  science  series)    $1.75 

Nontechnical  book  discussing  flies,  mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  fleas,  ants.  Insects  Injurious  to 
clothing,  cereals,  meats,  human  parasites,  and  othm.   A.  L.  A. 

14—18474/3 

5G5.  Sanderson,  E.  D.    Insect  pests  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard.    Wiley.    $3 

12—2287/2 

566.  Slingerland,  H.  V.,  and  Crosby,  C.  B.    Manual  of  fruit  insects.    Macmillan. 

(Rural  manuals)    $2 

This  and  Sanderson  should  be  in  even  aamall  rofenaoe library.    They  cover  the  field  of  Injiu-iuus 
insects  and  supersede  all  others.    Sewell. 

14—13459/3 

567.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Hall,  J.  O.    Diseases  of  economic  plants.    Macmillan.    $2 

10—22097/5 

568.  Weed,  C.  H.    Farm  friends  and  farm  foes.    Heath.    $0.90 

Elementary  text  treating  of  the  microbes,  fiingl,  weeds,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals  that  help 
or  hinder  the  raising  of  crops.  Ckivers  wide  field  and  Is  popular  yet  scientifically  accurate.   A.  L.  A. 

10—27663/4 
CLASS  NO.  633    FIELD  CROPS. 

569.  Bowman,   M.    L.    Com:   growing,    judging,    breeding,    feeding,    marketing. 

Bowman.    $2 

A  full  and  well  Illustrated  work.    Designed  as  a  textbook,  but  useful  to  the  corn  grower  and  for 

reference.    A.  L.  A. 

16—872/2 
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570.  Dondllnger,  P.  T.    Book  of  wheat.    Judd.    $2 

Covers  every  phase  of  the  industry.    A.  L.  A. 

8—23519/3 

571.  Du^ar,  J.  F.    Southern  field  crope  (exclusive  of  forage  plants).    Macmillan. 

(Rural  textbooks)    $1.75  11—7770/3 

572.  Edgar,  W.  C.    Story  of  a  grain  of  wheat.    Appleton.    $1 

The  hJstory  of  wheat  ioA  its  milling. 

3—14136/4 

573.  Hitchcock,  A.  S.    Textbook  of  grasses  with  special  reference  to  the  economic 

species  of  the  United  States.    Macmillan.    (Rural  textbooks)    $1.50 

14—16456/3 

574.  Hunt,  T.  F.    Cereals  in  America.    Judd.    $1.75 

Statement  of  experimental  results  and  practical  farm  methods.    Gives  botanical  features  briefly 
and  cultural  methods  Itilly,  and  discusses  diseases  and  insect  enemies.    Pittsburgh. 

4—37016/3 

575.  Montgomery,  E.  G.    Com  crops,  a  discussion  of  maize,  kafirs,  and  sorghums 

as  grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Macmillan.    (Rural  textbooks) 
$1.60  13—16848/4 

576.  Wilson,  A.  D.,  aruf  Warburton,  C.  W.    Field  crops.    Webb.    $1.50 

Covers  the  subject  briefly,  yet  completely,  and  includes  in  each  division  score  cards  and  lists  of 
usciul  bulletins  and  books.   Illustrated . 

12-26834/2 

CLASS  NO.  eU  HORTICULTURE. 

{See  also  Class  580.) 

577.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  native  fruits.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

98—1181/3 

578.  Coit,  J.  E.    Citrus  fruits;  an  account  of  the  citrus  fniit  industry  with  special 

reference  to  California  requirements  and  practices  and  similar  conditions. 
Macmillan.     (Rural  science  series)    $2  15 — 8215/2 

579.  Green,  S.  B.    Popular  fruit  growing.    4th  ed.    Webb.    $1 

Standard  practical  work.    A.  L.  A. 

12—2720/3 

580.  Lloyd,  J.  W.    Productive  vegetable  growing.    Lippincott.    (Farm  manuals) 

$1.75  14—20685/3 

581.  Sears,  F.  C.    Productive  orcharding;  modem  methods  of  growing  and  market- 

ing fruit.     Lippincott.     (Farm  manuals)    $1.75  17—29527/4 

582.  Watts,  R.  L.    Vegetable  gardening.    Judd.    $1.75  12—2478/2 

583.  Waugh,  F.  A.    American  apple  orchard.    Judd.    $1  8—37196/3 

CLASS  NO.  635  FORESTRY. 

584.  Blakeslee,  A.  F.,  mid  Jarvis,  C.  D.    Trees  in  winter;  their  study,  planting, 

care,  and  identification.    Macmillan.     $2 
Written  for  Xew  England  but  useAil  for  the  whole  northeastern  United  States. 

13—1605/2 

5S5.  Cheyney,  E.  G.,  and  Wentling,  J.  P.  Farm  woodlot.  Macmillan.  (Rural 
ecience  series)    $1.75  14 — 11515/3 

580.  Collins,  J.  F.,  and  Preston,  H.  W.  Illustrated  key  to  the  wild  and  commonly 
cultivated  tr^es  of  the  northeastern  United  States  and  adjacent  Canada;  based 
primarily  upon  leaf  characters.    Holt.    $1.35  12 — 12875/3 
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587.  Giflord,  J.  C.    Practical  forestrj-  for  beginners  in  forestry,  agricultural  students, 

woodland  owners,  and  others.    Appleton.    $1.20  2 — 13657/3 

588.  Hough,  B.  B.    Handbook  of  the  trees  of  the  northern  states  and  Canada,  cast 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Hough.    $6 

G  fves  a  popular  description  of  appe&rance  and  habit  of  208  species,  concise,  scientific  descriptions 
and  baU-tones  showing  the  whole  life  of  the  tree.    A.  L.  A. 

7—31197/2 

589.  Keeler,  H.  L.    Our  native  trees.     Scribner.    $2 

Guide  to  the  identification  of  the  trees  of  the  United  States,  with  many  illustrations. 

0—3345/3 

590.  Our  northern  shrubs  and  how  to  identify  them;  a  handbook.    Scribner, 

$2 
Fully  Illustrated. 

3—11079/4 

591.  Liawson,  W.  P.    Log  of  a  timber  cruiser.     Dufiicld.    |2 

Details  of  a  f  jrcster's  work  given  in  the  experience  of  a  cruiser  in  the  United  States  Forest  service 
In  southern  New  Mexico. 

15—7171/3 

592.  Mathews,  F.  S.    Field  book  of  American  trees  and  shrubs.    Putnam.    $2.50 

Concise  description  of  the  character  and  color  of  species  common  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  maps  showing  their  general  distribution.    SuVtltlc. 
Similar  in  form  to  his  Field  booic  of  American  wild  flowers. 

15—5896/3 

593.  Pinchot,  Q-iflord,    Training  of  a  forester.    3d  ed.     Lippincott.    $1.25 

Explains  the  forest  service,  equipment  aud  training  needed  to  become  a  forester,  and  cppartu- 

nities  of  the  work. 

17—9124/3 

594.  Both,  Filibert.     First  book  of  forestry.     Ginn.     $0.75 

Elementary  chapters  on  the  woods,  protection  and  use  of  the  forest,  how  to  distinguish  common 
trees.    Pittsburgh. 

2— 2427G/3 
CLASS  NO.  636    ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

595.  Day,    G.     E.    Productive    swine  husbandry.    2d    ed.     Lippincott.     (Farm 

manuals)    $1.75 
Covers  subject  fully,  is  accurate  but  popular  and  practical.    Textbook  form.    A.  L.  A. 

•15—17043/3 

596.  Gay,  C.  W.     Principles  and  practice  of  judging  live  stock.     2d  ed.     Macmillan. 

(Rural  textbooks)    $1.50  14—19962/3 

597.  Productive  horse  hu.sbandr>'.     Lippincott.     (Farm  manuals)    $1.75 

Considers  the  industry  largely  from  an  economic  standpoint.    Includes  suggestions  on  the 

management  of  horses.    A.  L.  A. 

16—22881/4 

598.  Henry,  W.  A.,  and  Morrison,  F.  B.     Feeds  and  feeding.     16th  ed.     Henry. 

$2.50 

New  edition  of  a  standard  work.    Chapter  on  economy  in  feeding  has  been  added,  and  tables, 

data,  and  description  of  feeds. 

17—21891/2 

G99.  KleixLheinz,    Frank.    Sheep    management,    breeds,    and    judging.    3d    ed. 
Kleinheinz.     $1.50  1&— 14251/2 

600.  ZiewiB,  H.  R.     Poultry  keeping.     Lippincott.    $1 

Elementary  textbook  for  the  high  school,  giving  general  and  siXH^ific  facts.    Includes  lalwratory 

exercises,  plans  and  rules  for  poultry  exercises.    A.  L.  A. 

15-4971/2 

601 .  Marshall,  F.  B.     Breeding  farm  animals.     Breeder's  gazette.     $1.50 

11—22033/2 
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^  602.  Plumb,  C.  S.    Tj'pes  and  breeds  of  farm  animals.    (Schooled.)    Ginn.  (Country 
life  education  series)    $2 

\    Discusses  briefly  the  development  of  each  breed,  stating  I  ts  distinguishing  characteristics.   G  ivos 
names  of  breeders'  organizations,    (lood  iUustratioos.    Pittsburgh. 

7—1488/3 

[603.  Heynolds,  M.  H.    Veterinary  studies  for  agricultural  students.    Macmlllan. 
$2  10-^1157/2 

[601.  Robinson,  J.  H.    Principles  and  practices  of  poultry  culture.    Ginn.    (Country 
life  education  series)    $2.50 
Complete  and  reliable  presentation  ol  the  industry.    A.  L.  A. 

12—2284/3 

;  605.  Smith,  H.  R.    Profitable  stock  feeding.    4th  ed.    Judd.    $1.50 

Considers  feeding  of  sheep,  horses,  swLue,  and  poultry,  and  of  cattle  for  btof  and  dairy  purposes. 
A.  L.  A. 

6—2038/4 
CLASS  NO.  WT    DAIRY. 

,  606.  Eckles,  C.  H.    Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.    Mtt/*mi11aTi     $1.60 
Accurate,  full,  and  specific.    A.  L.  A. 

11—24579/4 

\  607.  Wing,  H.  H.    Milk  and  its  products.    Rev.  ed.    Macmillan.    (Rural  science 

series)    $1.20 

Discusses  espedally  the  manufacture  of  bat  ter  and  cheese.    Pit  tsburgh. 

The  revision  consists  of  additional  chapters  on  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production,  certlHed  milt:, 
and  ice  cream  manufacture.    A.  L.  A. 

13—1668/3 

CLASS  NO.  638    OTHEB  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

608.  Phillips,  E.  F.    Beekeeping;  a  discussion  of  the  life  of  the  honey  bee  and  of 

the  production  of  honey.    Macmillan.    (Rural  science  series)    $2 

15—16541/3 

CLASS  NO.  640    HOME  ECONOMICS. 

(See  also  Classes  530,  540.) 

609.  Bevier,  Isabel,  and  TJaher,  Snflttiinah.    Home  economics  moyemeat.    Parti. 

Whitcomb.    $0.75 
Brief  survey  of  the  advance  of  the  movement.    A.  L.  A. 

7—6679/3 

610.  Bruere,  M.  B.,  andBmexe,  R.  W.    Increaeiing  home  ofTiciency.    Macmillan. 

$1.50 

Records  the  problems  and  experiences  of  the  average  American  family  In  hooselceeping  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  side.    A.  L.  A. 

12—26256/4 

611.  Frederick,  Mrs,  C.  M.    New  housekeeping;  efficiency  studies  in  home  man- 

agement.    Doubleday,    $1  13— 11044/'3 

612.  Richards,  Mrs.  E.  H.    Cost  of  living  as  modified  by  sanitary  science.    3d  ed. 

WHey.    $1  5—21065/3 

613.  Streighioff,  F.  H.    Standard  of  living  among  the  industrial  people  of  America. 

Iloughton.     $1 
Summary  of  the  most  significant  data  furnished  by  investigation  reports  and  other  sources. 

11—8117/4 

614.  Talbot,  ICarion,  and  Breckenridge,  S.  P.    Modem  household.     Whitcomb.  $1 

General  discussion  followed  by  short  chapters  on  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 

12—20320/3 
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CLASS  NO.  «41    POOD.    NUTRITION.    SERVING. 

615.  Allen,  L.  G.    Table  sendee.    Little.    $1.25 

Detailed  directions  on  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  and  all  parts  of  the  ser\'ice. 

15-^G52/2 

616.  Bailey,  £.  H.  S.    Source,  chemifltry,  and  use  of  food  products.    Blakiston. 

$1.60 

Sources  and  constituents  of  foods,  and  the  history,  manufacture,  preparation,  composition,  and 
vses  ol  the  important  beverages.    A.  L.  A. 

14—12593/3 

617.  Fanner,  Mrs,  F.  H.    Boston  cooking  school  cook  book.    Little.    $2 

Good  recipes,  explicit  directions,  easy  to  follow.    Berxy. 

14r-12890/3 

61S.  Forster,  E.  H.,  and  Weigley,  Mildred.    Foods  and  sanitations;  a  textbook 
and  laboratory  manual  for  high  schools.    Row.    $1.25 

14—13239/3 

619.  Jordan,  W.  H.    Principles  of  human  nutrition.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

ClM4>tars  on  food  ooanomios,  regulation  of  diet,  relation  ol  diet  to  life  and  nutrition  of  the  child. 
A.  L.  A. 

12—1951/4 

620.  Xephart,  Horace.    Camp  cookery.    Outing.    $1 

Redpes  based  on  limited  oamp  sopplies  and  fish  and  game.   Inchides  ration  list  and  descriptions 
"  of  utensils  and  outfits.    A.  L.  A. 

10—12303/4 

621.  Kinne,  Helen.    Foods  and  household  management;  a  textbook  of  the  household 

arts.    Macmillan.    $1.10 

Under  food  it  treats  of  kitchen  furnishings,  food  preparation  with  redpes,  cost,  porohase,  menus, 
and  dietaries;  under  household  management,  the  budget,  how  to  buy,  clean,  launder.    A.  L.  A. 

14—1480/4 

622.  Lamed,  Mrs.  li.  H.    New  hostess  of  to^ay.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Suggestions  as  to  table  service,  formal  and  informal  meals,  and  many  redpes.    A.  L.  A. 

13—1777/3 

623.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.    Boston  cook  book.    Little.    $2 

Trastworthy  guide  in  practical  cookery.    Pittsboxgh. 

4—19888/2 

624. and  Barrows,  Anna.    Home  science  cook  book.    Whitcomb.    $1 

E13— 1983/3 

625.  Olsen,  J.  C.    Pure  foods:  their  adulteration,  nutritive  value,  and  cost.    Ginn. 

$0.80 

Collects  in  popular  form  results  and  conclusions  from  investigations  and  contains  a  series  of 
test  experiments.    A.  L.  A. 

11—22864/4 

626.  Pirie,  E.  E.    Science  of  home  making;  a  textbook  in  home  economics.    Scott. 

$0.90  15—19984/3 

627.  Bobinson,  E.  B.,  and  Hanunel,  H.  G.    Lessons  in  cooking  through  x>rcpara- 

tion  of  meals.    Amer.  school  of  home  econ.    $1.50 

Gives  menus  for  one  week  of  each  month  with  recipes,   CareltU  directions  for  the  work  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  each  meal.    Berry. 

12—28383/4 

628.  Borer,  i/rs.  S.  T.  H.    New  cook  book;  a  manual  of  housekeeping.    Arnold.    $2 

3—9341/2 

629.  Boae,  3C.  S.    Laboratory  hand-book  for  dietetics.     Macmillan.     $1.10 

12—25985/4 
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630.  Sherman,  H.  C.    Chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Treats  of  digestion,  metabolism,  food  re<juirements,  dietary  standards,  and  Inoiiganic  food- 
stuffs.   Berry. 
Presupposes  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physiology. 

11—1979/4 

631.  Food  products.    Macmillan.    $2.40 

Gives  analyses,  processes  of  manufacture,  and  food  legislation.  Disoosses  the  nutritlanal  valoA 
and  diet.    Apjwndix  on  the  Food  and  drugs  act. 

14—18055/2 

632.  Snyder,  Hairy.    Human  foods.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Good,  non-technical  book  from  the  chemical  side.  Recommended  for  the  first  years  of  the  hi^ 
school  and  for  home  study.    Berry. 

8—34269/3 

CLASS  NO.  US    HOUSE  PLANNING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

633.  Bevier,  Isabel.    The  house.    (Textbook  ed.)    Amer.   school   of  home  eco- 

nomics.   (Library  of  home  economics)    $1.50 

Practical  ideas  on  planning,  fundamental  principles  of -decoration  and  ftnnishlng,  household 
conveniences  and  care  of  the  house.    A.  L.  A. 

7—16505/4 

634.  Daniels,  F.  H.    Furnishing  of  a  modest  home.    Atkinson.    $1 

Based  on  Atness  of  purpose,  order,  and  simplicity.  Discuses  in  detail  the  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  the  various  rooms.    Helpful  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

E14— 259/4 

635.  Boddy  Mrs,  H.  C.    Healthful  farmhouse,  by  a  farmer's  wife.    Whitcomb.    $0.60 

Practical  suggestions  for  making  the  farmhouse  pleasant,  sanitary,  and  convenient  to  work  in. 
A.  L.  A. 

E12— 1092/3 

636.  Goodnow,  B.  B.,  and  Adams,  Bayne.    Honest  house.    Century.    $3 

Examples  of  the  problems  which  face  the  home  builder  with  the  architectural  principles  which 
underLo  them.    Arranged  in  reference  to  small  house  design.   Sub-title. 

14—19066/4 

637.  Izor,  E.  P.    Costume  design  and  home  planning.    Atkinson.    $0.90 

16—17166/3 

638.  Parsons,  F.  A.   Interior  decoration;  its  principles  and  practice!   Doubleday.  $3 

Disca^ion  of  the  principles  of  proportion  as  applied  to<deooration,  a  stimulating  theory  of  color, 
practical  suggestions  as  to  furnishing  and  an  epitome  of  period  decoration.  Many  illustrations, 
A.  L.  A. 

15—21595/4 

639.  Quinn,  IC.  J.    Planning  and  furnishing  the  home,  practical  and  economical 

suggestions  for  the  homemaker.    Harper.    $1  14 — 16955/3 

CLASS  NO.  646    TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING. 

640.  Baldt,  L.  I.    Clothing  for  women.    Lippincott.    (Home  manuals)    $2 

Exhaustive  and  well  illustrated  manual  on  designing  and  dressmaking.    A.  L.  A. 

16—19681/4 

641.  Bolmar,  Lydia,  and  McN'utt,  Kathleen.    Art  in  dress,  with  notes  on  home 

decoration.    Manual  arts.    $0.50  16 — 14652/4 

642.  Bay,  L.  F.,  atid  Buckle,  Mary.    Art  in  needlework.    Scribner.    (Textbooks 

of  ornamental  design)    $2 
Practical  handbook  on  embroidery,  describing  many  stitches  and  designs.    A.  L.  A. 

1—390/4 
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643.  Dooley,  W.  H.    Textiles  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  domestic  arts  schools. 

Rev.  ed.    Heath.    $1.36 

A  practical,  untechnical  work.  Processes  of  manufacturing  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  goods 
are  described,  with  chapters  on  flbors,  grades  of  wool,  remannfactured  materials,  etc.  Appendix 
contains  practical  directions  for  testing  goods  for  their  durability,  i>ermanenoe  of  dye,  elasticity* 
shrinkage,  and  composition.   A.  L.  A. 

14—6812/2 

644.  Earle,  A.  M.    Two  centuries  of  costume  in  America,  1620-1820.    2  v.    Mac- 

millan.    $2.50  3—31011/5 

645.  Oibbs,  C.  M.    Household  textiles.    Whitcomb.    $1.25 

Indudes  the  early  development  of  the  textUe  arts,  spinning  and  weaving,  classification  of  fibres, 
cotton,  wool,  siDc^  linen,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  adulterations  and  buying,  hygiene  of  clothing 
materials,  disign  and  color  in  textile  ^brics,  labor  conditions  and  efforts  to  improve  them,  the  arts 
and  crafts  movement,  laboratory  tests  for  textile  fabrics. 

12—24976/2 

646.  Hughes,  Talbot.    Dress  detdgn,  an  account  of  costume  for  artists  and  dress- 

makers.   Illustrated  from  old  examples.    Macmillan.    (Artistic  crafts  series 
of  technical  handbooks)    $3.50  A14— 731/3 

647.  Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  A.  3C.    Shelter  and  clothing.    Macmillan.    $1.10 

The  home;  its  plan,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  sanitation,  textile  materials,  sewing  and  garment 
making,  and  millinery. 

1  a— 15751/5 

648.  Winterbum,  Mrs.  F.  H.    Principles  of  correct  dress;  including  chapters  by 

Jean  Worth  and  Paul  Poiret.    Harper.    $1 

Suggestions  for  classes  in  costume  design. 

.  14—6810/3 

649.  Woobnan,  J/r«.  H.  S.  ancfMcOowan,  E.  B.    Textiles.    Macmillan.    $2 

Detailed  and  comprehensive  treatment.    An  authoritative  textbook  useful  for  reference. 

13—24852/2 
CLASS  NO.  647    HOME  MANAGEMENT. 

650.  Baldenton,  L.  B.    Laundering:    Balderston.    $1.25  14—22647/2 

651.  MacLeod,  S.  J.    Housekeeper's  handbook  of  cleaning.    Harper.    $1 

Discussion  of  the  care  of  the  house  and  its  contents,  including  wearing  apparel.  One-half  the 
book  devoted  to  the  laundry.   A.  L.  A. 

15—14892/4 

652.  Osman,  E.  O.    Cleaning  and  renovating  at  home.    McClurg.    $0.75 

Full  directions  for  renovating  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of  household  and  wardrobe  articles .  A .  L .  A . 

10—8068/2 

653.  Prudden,  T.  M.    Dust  and  its  dangers.    2d  ed.    Putnam.    $1         10—24022/3 

654.  Terrill,  B.  H.    Household  management.    Amer.  school  of  home  econ.    (Library 

of  home  economics)    $1.50 

Considers  the  division  of  income  and  expenditure,  organization  and  division  of  labor,  fumi:;h- 

Ings  and  marketing.  ^^        . «« .« 

E17— 468/3 

655.  Wetenhall,  LotiiBe,    Practical  laundry  work  for  home  and  school.    Button.    $1 

16—26142/3 

656.  White,  Maxian.    Fuels  of  the  household;  their  origin,  composition,  and  uses. 

\Miitcomb.    $0.75 
Ck>nsider8  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels  and  electricity,  with  a  chapter  on  the  economy  of 

fucb.    Berry. 

9—28229/2 
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CLASS  NO.  648     CASE  OF  THE  SICK.     CHILDREN. 

657.  Aikens,  C.  A.    Home  nurse's  handbook  of  practical  nursing.    Saunders.    $1.50 

17—7826/2 

658.  Bennett,  B.  H.    Healthy  baby;  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  in  ockness  and 

in  health.    Macmillan.    $1.25  12—13440/3 

659.  arulee,  C.  Q.    Infant  feeding.    3d  od.    Saunders.    $3.25  17—25106/2 

660.  Holt,  L.  E.    Care  and  feeding  of  children.    8th  ed.    Appleton.    $0.75 

standard  work  of  high  authority. 

17— ie086/3 

661.  Sandexs,  G.  J.    Modem  metiiods  in  nuredng.    2d  ed.    Saunders.    $2.50 

16—16371/3 

CLASS  NO.  650    BUSINESS.    COMMUNICATION.    TRANSPORTATION. 

662.  Atkinson,  W.  W.    Psychology  of  salesnianahip.    Progress  co.    $1    10—7793/3 

663.  Blackford,  Mrs.  K.  M.  H.,  and  Newcomb,  Arthur.    Ilie  job,  the  man,  the 

boss.    Doubleday.    $1.50 

Suggests  the  fitting  of  applicants  to  positions  by  study  of  their  heredity,  physical  characteristics, 
and  practical  fitness. 

14— 985o/4 

664.  Blythe,  S.  G.    Making  of  a  newspaper  man.    Altemus.    $1 

A  story,  osteniiMy  autobiogr^thlcal,  of  tictb  career  of  a  young  newspaper  man  before  he 
achieved  professional  sacoess.    A.  L.  A. 

12—27168/2 

665.  Buhlig,  Bose.    Business  English.    Heath.    $1.10 

Instruction  and  practical  exercises  and  a  discussion  of  oommon  business  processes  and  of  the 
way  in  which  good  English  helps  to  bdng  results.    Wisoonsin. 

14—6176/3 
66G.  Calkins,  E.  E.    Business  of  advertising.    Appleton.    $2.25 

Thorough  revision  of  his  Modern  advertising. 

15—4850/3 

667.  Cody,  Sherwin.    How  to  be  a  private  secretary;  or,  Business  practice  up  to 
date,  with  commercial  map  of  the  United  States.    School  of  English.    $2 

14-4564/4 

668. Success  in  letter  writing,  business  and  social.    McClurg.    $0.75 

6—24040/3 

669.  Cole,  W.  M.    Accounts.    Houghton.    $2.50 

Authoritative  general  treatise,  covering  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  aooounting,  with 
separate  chapters  on  accounts  of  large  business  and  industrial  corporations.    A.  L.  A. 

15—3901/2 

670.  Davis,  Boy,  and  Idngbam,  C.  H.    Busineas  Englidi  and  correspondence. 

Ginn.    $1 

Denis  with  the  grammar,  spelling,  and  form  of  the  letter:  and  considers  the  principles  applying 
to  business  communications. 

14—14903/2 

671.  Dwyer,  I.  E.    Business  letter.    Houghton.    $0.75 

Chiefly  illustrative  letters  and  explanations.    Contains  also  postal  niles,  simple  filing  directions, 
and  dictionary  of  business  terms.    Wisconsin. 

14—11757/3 

672.  6sa:dner,  E.  H.    Effective  business  letters.    Ronald.    $1.50 

Practical  phases  of  letter  writing. 

16—10752/3 

673.  Q-riffith,   J.  B.    Practical    bookkeeping.    Amer.   school   of  correspondence. 

$1.50 
Handbook  of  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  approved  modern  methods  of  accounting. 

10—14652/3 
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674.  Harrin^ony  H.  F.,  and  Frankenberg,  T.  T.    EssentuJfl  in  journalism;  a 

manual  in  newspaper  making  for  college  classes.     Ginn.    $1.75       12 — ^27166/3 

675.  Hatfield,  H.  R.    Modem  accounting.    Appleton.    $2 

More  technical  and  more  exhatu^tive  than  Cole—Accocmts.    A.  L.  A. 

9— S816/3 

676.  Hitdicock,  F.  H.,  ed.    Building  of  a  book.    Hitchcock.    $2 

Articles  ranging  from  the  making  of  the  type  and  paper  to  the  sale  oi  the  printed  book.  A .  L.  A. 

6— i6354/3 

677.  Huffcut,  E.  W.    Elements  of  businees  law;  with  illustrative  examples  and 

problems.    Ginn.    $1.12 
Textbook  useful  for  reference. 

17—14252/3 

678.  Hyde,  G.  IC.    Newspaper  editing.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Ck>yers  copy  reading,  headline  writing,  proof  reading,  newspaper  makemp,  re-write  and  follow 
stories,  and  printing  history  and  vocabaku-y.    A.  L.  A. 

15—27627/3 

679.  Eahn,  Joseph,  and  Slein,  J.  J.    Principles  and  methods  in  commercial  educa- 

tion.   MacmiUan.    $1.90 
The  pedagogy  of  commeFcial  edaoatioa  with  UfaistratiTe  lessons  and  syllabL    Intiod. 

14—18901/3 

680.  Moody,  W.  D.    Men  who  sell  things.    McClui^g.    $1 

Deals  with  the  qualiflcations  necessary  to  make  a  saocessfbl  salesman  and  reasons  for  falhire. 
A.  L.  A. 

EH— 871/4 

681.  Xfeystroni,  P.  H.    Retail  selling  and  store  management;  prepared  in  the 

Extension  division  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin.    Appleton.    (Commercial 
education  series)    $1.75  14—17892/3 

682.  Ralph,  Julian.    Making  of  a  journalist.    Harper.    $1.25 

Aatobiographical  account. 

3— 2S292/3 

■ 

683.  Scott,  W.  D.    Psychology  of  advertising.    Small.    $2.25 

Exposition  of  the  principles  of  psychology  in  their  relation  to  successful  advertising.    A.  L.  A . 

8—26213/3 

684.  Smith,  A.  M.    Proof  reading  and  punctuation.    Smith.    $1.10 

Chapters  on  type-founding  and  typesetting,  paper-making,  technical  t«ins  used  In  printfrg, 
stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  half-tone  and  line  engraving,  alphabets,  accents,  diacritical  marks 
and  syllabification  in  French,  German,  Sx>anish,  and  Italian. 

5—11338/3 

685.  Sparling,  S.  E.    Introduction  to  business  organization.    Macmillan.      (Citi- 

zens library  of  economics,  politics,  and  sociology)    $1.25 
General  consideration  in  relation  to  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the  store.    A.  L.  A. 

6--43943/2 

686.  Stockwell,  H.  G.    Essential  elements  of  business  character.    Re  veil.    $0.60 

Ability  to  organize,  integrity,  reliability,  eneigy,  system,  and  economy  are  emphasized.  A.  L.  A. 

11—35805/3 

687.  Sullivan,  J,  J.    American  business  law,  with  legal  forms.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Text  naelul  for  reference. 

9— 2C311/3 

688.  Wilbur,  M.  A.    Every-day  business  for  women.    Houghton.    $0.90 

Business  and  legal  methods  every  woman  onght  to  know.  The  proper  drawing  and  endorsing 
of  a  check,  bank  deposits,  notes,  protests,  etc.    A.  L.  A. 

10—12102/3 
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CLASS  NO.  680    MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  SHOPWORK. 

(See  also  Class  no.  740,  Mechanical  drawing.) 

C89.  Adam,  H.  M.,  and  Evans,  J.  H.    Metal-work;  a  handbook  for  teachers  and  stii- 

dentfl.    Longmans.    $1.40 
English  text  covering  the  broad  field  of  elementary  metal  working.    A.  L.  A. 

A15-824/3. 

690.  Allen,  E.G.,  and  Cotton,  F.  A.    Manual  training  for  common  schools;  an  organ- 
ized course  in  woodworking.    Scribner.    $1.12 
Gives  practical  articles  and  has  many  lUiistratlons  and  drawings. 

1O-4630/5 

601.  Binns,  C.  L.,  and  Marsden,  B.  E.    Piinciples  of  educational  woodwork. 
Dutton.    $1.50 
Treats  of  the  psychology  of  maoual  training  and  its  application  to  trading  methods.   A.  L.  A. 

10—35074/3 

692.  Blackburn,  S.  A.    Problems  in  farm  woodwork  for  agricultural  schools,  high 

schools,  industrial  schools,  and  country  schools.    Manual  arts.    $1 
Working  drawings  and  working  directions  for  simple  and  practical  articles. 

16—2941/3 

693.  Cockerell,  Douglas.    Bookbinding  and  the  care  of  books.    Appleton.    (Artis- 

tic crafts  series  of  technical  handbooks)    $1.50 

Describes  minutely  every  process  and  tool  connected  with  bookbinding.    Fully  ilhistrated. 
Pittsburgh. 

2-^113/3 

694.  Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A.    Machine  shop  primer.    McGraw.    $1 

An  introduction  to  machine  tools  and  shop  appliances,  with  illustrations,  names,  and  defini- 
tions.   Sub-title. 

10—30539/3 

695.  Crawshaw,  F.  D.    Problems  in  furniture  making.    4th  ed.    (boards)    Maniuil 

arts.    $1 

Working  drawings  of  simple  furniture  with  brief  hints  on  design,  construction  and  flni.shfng. 
Pittsburgh. 

12—24331/3 

696.  Googerty,  T.  F.    Practical  forging  and  art  smithing.    Bruce.    $1 

Describes  processes  of  forging  simply  and  devotes  half  the  space  to  art  smithing.    A.  L.  A. 

15—22231/4 

697.  Griffith,   I.    S.    Correlated  courses  in  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Manual  arts.    $2 
Handbook  on  organization,  lesson  outlines,  and  methods  oi  teaching. 

12—20162/4 

698.  Essentials  of  woodworking;  a  textbook  f«.ir  sohools.    Manual  arts.    $1 

Treats  use  of  tools  without  restriction  to  particular  model^^  or  exercises.    Includes  wood  finishing. 

Pittsburgh. 

8—33040/3 

699.  Hodgson,  F.  T.    Up-to-date  hardwood  finisher.    Drake.    $1 

Describes  tools  and  preparation  oi  the  wood,  purposes  to  which  varloos  woods  are  befit  adapted^ 
and  methods  of  flmshing.    Pittsbuiigh. 

15—10243/3 

700.  Hooper,  Lather.    Hand-loom  weaving,  plain  and  ornamental.    Macmillan. 

(Artistic  crafts  scries  of  technical  handbooks)    $3.25 

Brief  historical  treatment  and  description  of  looms,  with  suggestions  for  fabrics  and  designs. 
A.  1..  A. 

AlO— 2141/4 
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701.  Xanp,  W.  J.    Maddne  ebop  practice.    2d  ed.    Wiley.    $1.25 

FqndftiniBtiilw  cnly  are  oonridnred.    FfflblUnstratiCDS.   A.  I*.  A. 

.  14—21034/2 

^02.  mOnkBAjy  W.  L.    How  to  know  period  styles  in  furniture.    Furniture  record 
CO.    $1.60 

Brief  history  of  fUnniture  from  tho  days  of  ancknt  Egypt  to  the  pn&mt  timo,  Hhuttated  with 
typical  examples. 

IS— 16647/3 

703.  Noyes,  William.    Design  and  construction  in  wood.    Manual  arts.    $1.50 
I>eals  with  the  aesthetic  side  and  of  common  prfljeots  in  an  UDConmMii  way.   J1.  ofed. 

—  14—3917/3 

704. Handwork  in  wood.    Manual  arts.    $2 

Chapters  en  losing  and  sawmill  week  and  dlsoiMsion  of  eqolpmeDt.  handwecklag  and  wood 
finishing.    Good  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

10—22277/3 

705. Wood  and  forest.    Manual  arts.    $3 

A  companion  vohime  to  Handwork  in  wood.  About  our  common  woods,  their  sources,  growth, 
properties,  and  uses.  Foreword.  Over  half  the  hook  discusses  the  forests  of  North  America  and 
taest  conservation.    Numerous  and  exceOent  illnstrations.   A.  L.  A. 

12—7699/3 

706.  Payne,  A.  7.    Art  metalwork  with  inexpenfdve  equipment.    Manual  arts. 

$1.50 
Discusses  materials  and  equfpsMnt,  and  gtreo  detailed  dfrections  for  probtams. 

14—13657/3 

707.  BichaxdSy  W.  A.    Foiging  of  iron  and  steel.    Van  Nostrand.    $1.50 

Elementary  textbooks  of  blacksmithing  methods  for  high  schools.   A.L.  A. 

15—20125/2 

708.  Bitcheyy  S.  B.    High  school  manual  training,  course  in  wood-work.    Ajner.  bk. 

$1.45 
Includes  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  studies  on  trest  and  wood.    Sub-title. 

6—37206/3 

709.  Rose,  A.  7.    Copper  work;  a  teztboc^  for  teachers  and  students  in  the  manual 

arts.    2d  ed.    Atkinson-.    $1.50  ElO— 188/2 

710.  Tate,  J.  X.,  and  Stone,  M.  O.    Foundry  practice;  a  treatise  on  molding  and 

casting  in  their  various  details.    3d  ed.    Wilson.    $2  • 

Piepaied  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  CoUege  of  engineering^  Unhrenlty  of  lihrnesnta     Sub- 
title. 
Useful  for  leieienoe. 

9—1599/3 

711.  Toddy  H.  P.    Hand-loom  weaving.    Band.    $0.90 

Describes  toois,  materials,  pieoeems,  and  the  weaving  of  a  variety  of  aitleiea.   A.L.A. 

2—28494/3 

712.  Tomer,  L.  W.    Basket  maker.    Atkinson.    $0.75 

Clan  instruction  in  prindples  and  piaotSoe  of  weaving  lattan.    A.  U  A. 

E13— 168/3 

713.  Vaughn,  8.  J.    Printing  and  book  binding  for  schools.    Pub.  sch.  pub.    $1 

Clear  and  pnctical  description  and  iHustrations  of  the  processes  of  printing  and  equipment 
-     needed.    Gives  details  and  ilhistratioos  of  bookbinding;  and  a  suggestive  course  in  booklet 
making  through  the  grades. 

12—24408/3 

714.  Wheeler,  C.  O.    A.  B.  C.  of  wood-working.    Putnam.    $1.50 

Description  of  tools  and  their  uses,  and  operations  of  progressive  dUBeulty  in  shaping,  fitting, 
and  finishing  wood.    Well  illustrated.    A.  L.  A. 

A15— 601/3 

715.  White,  C.  E.    Successial  houses  and  how  to  build  them.    Macmillan.    $2 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  house  owner.  Every  point  Is  eeosideced  in  clear,  sufficiently  de- 
tailed, and  well  fllustrated  chcpters. 

liS— 22203/3 
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716.  Wlndsory  H.  H.,  ed,    Idndbn  foniitaie.    8  pts.    Chic.  Populv  mediaiiioa.* 

(Popular  mechanics  handbooks)    v.  1,*25  cents;  v.  2,  25  cents;  v.  3,  60  cents. 

Small  book!  giving  exact  meMoieiamts  lor  mstecisli,  woridngdnwinci,  and  ezpHolt  dtnctiona 
lor  making  and  flnishlnf  TBiloQS  artlolM  of  fumitine. 

^-19622/5 

717.  Woodward,  O.  X.    ICanual  training  school;  its  aims,  methods,  and  results. 

Heath.    $2 

Expodtian  of  the  methods  and  aoope  of  manual  tnfning  and  dlBoaet  its  educational,  social, 
sodsoooomicbeailngs.    Pittsbozgli, 

8^-31410/2 

GLASS  NO.  700    FINE  ARTS— GENERAL.    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

718.  Addison,  J.  D.    Classic  myths  in  art.    P^.    (Art  loven*  serims)    $1 

The  Oieek  mjrths  as  Illustrated  b j  great  artists. 

4—26937/5 

719.  BaxBtow,  O.  L.    Famous  buildings.    Century.    |0.60 

Elementary  discussion  of  the  principles  of  aroUteoture  and  a  brief  summary  of  periods  and 
styles.    €k>od  for  reflraenoe.    A.  L.  A.. 

15-,8727/3 

720.  Oai&n,  O.  H.    How  to  study  pictures.    Century.    $2.50 

rnimm^f  and  appreciations.    Title. 

5—88200/4 

721.  Glaudy,  O.  H.    First  book  of  photography.    McBride.    |0.7ft 

Clear  and  simple  descriptions  of  toolsand  processes.    A.  L.  A. 

722.  De&oh,  B.  A.    Making  the  movies.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Innar  workings  of  motion  picture  making  fkom  the  aothig  side. 

1&-2660VS 

723.  IMllaway,  T.  X.    Decoration  of  the  school  and  homo.    Bradley.    |8 

OItss  results  of  experiments  in  beautiiying  school  rooms  and  grounds  and  in  relatiiic  the  ait 
work  of  the  school  to  th^  home.    SuggBstive  list  of  pictures  and  oasts.    A.L.A. 

14—12181/4 

724.  Fletoher,  Banister,  and  Fletcher,  B.  F.    History  of  architecture  on  the 

comparative  method,  for  the  student,  craftsman,  and  amateur.    4th  ed.    Scrib- 
ner.    $6 
Elaborate  comparison  of  different  styles.    Many  Illustrations. 

2—17274/3 

725.  Oareaehi5,  X.  B.    Art  of  the  ages.    Prang.    $1.10 

Sstory  and  development  of  art  in  western  civilisation  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  pieseni. 
Subtitle. 

10—13463/2 

726.  Goodyear,  W.  H.    History  of  art.    22d  ed.    Barnes.    $3.20 

Excellent  outline,  profusely  lOustrated,  innlnding  anhitsoture,  soulptoie,  painting  and  music 
Pittsburgh. 

17-^6788/3 

727.  Renaissance  and  modem  art.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

A13— 2292/3 

728.  Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.    Textbook  of  the  history  of  architecture.    8th  ed.    lx>ng- 

mans.    (College  histories  of  art)    $2  9—27932/2 

729.  TehaTHi  SamueL    History  of  American  painting.    Macmillan.    $5 

History  ot  the  development,  exemplified  by  lives  and  works  of  individual  painten.    FuUy 
iUustiated.   A.  L.  A. 

5—39062/8 

730.  Jenks,  Tudor.    Photography  for  young  people.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Clear  and  detailed  guide  to  making  pictures,  and  an  account  of  the  camera  and  the  principles  of 

photography. 

^^  8—18279/2 
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731.  liov,  W.  H.    Painter's 4>rQsre88.    Scribner.    $1.50 

A  peiMnal  aoooimt  of  tti»  YOOfttton  of  pulntliu?  UiterMtingly  told. 

10— 27047/3 

732.  Laebke,  Willielni.    Outlines  of  the  history  of  art;  ed,  by  Russell  Stuigis.    2  v. 

Dodd.    $10  4—10947/3 


733.  ICachy  B.  B.  O.,  von.    Outlines  of  the  history  of  painting  from  1200-1900  A.  D. 

(Schoc^ed.)    Oinn.    $1.50 

Tmbles  snmpbig  tnd  grading  important  artists  from  the  13th  oentuzy  b j  nationalities,  dates, 
sabjeot-matter,  and  st  jle,  with  brief  sketch  of  theJilstory  of  painting.    A.  L.  A. 

6—30483/2 

734.  Perry,  W.  S.    Egypt,  the  land  of  the  temple  builders.    Prang.    $1.50 

miutnted  with  120  halftones. 

98—1760/4 

735.  Povera,  H.  H.    Message  of  Greek  art.    Macmillan.    $2 

Interpretation  of  Qnek  art  as  a  revelation  of  the  Greek  pereonality,  ideals,  and  life.    A  L.  A 

A13— 2579/3 

736.  BeJTiach,  Salomon.    Apollo:  an  illustrated  manual  of  the  history  of  art  through- 

out the  ages.    Scribner.    $1.50 
A  revision  of  his  Story  of  art,  probably  the  best  one  Tolume  book  on  the  sableot.    Oregon. 

7—15337/3 

737.  Talbot,  F.  A.    Practical  cinematography  and  its  applications.    lAppincott. 

$1.25 

Descxfbes  the  meohaaism  and  details  of  using  the  camera,  flhn  developing  and  i»eparation  of, 
educational  films.    Wisconsin. 

E15— 148/3 

738.  TarbeU,  F.  B.    History  of  Greek  art.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Ihtrodoctory  chapters  on  art  in  Bgypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

A13— 2298/2 

739.  Watezlioiuiey  P.  L.    Story  of  the  art  of  building,  with  an  account  of  architecture 

in  America.    Appleton.    (Library  of  valuable  knowledge)    $0.60 

16—2183/3 

740.  Whitcomby  I.  P.    Young  people's  story  of  art.    Dodd.    $2 

Elementary  aoooimt  giving  legends  and  stories  of  the  most  fEunous  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  and  their  wwks.    A.  L.  A 

6—38344/3 

CLASS  NO.  740    DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.    MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

741.  Art  education  for  high  schools.    Prang.    $1.25 

Textbook  treating  of  pictorial,  decorative,  and  constructive  art,  historic  ornament,  and  art 
history.    Sub-title. 

8—16442/2 

742.  Batchelder,  E.  A.    Design  in  theory  and  practice.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Problenia  with  examples  from  all  oountries  and  periods.    Considera  tools,  pgocewes,  and  mate- 
rials but  not  oolor.    A.  L.  A 

10—16010/2 

743.  Principles  of  design.    3d  ed.    Inland  printer.    $3 

Defines  line  and  area  oompositlon  and  presents  exendses. 

ft— 18750/3 

744.  Brown,  F.  C.    Letters  and  lettering.    Bates.    $2 

A  varied  collection  of  alphabets  of  standard  iiorma.    Pittsburgh. 

2—30424/4 

745.  Brown,  H.  H.,  and  oikers.    Applied  drawing.    Atkinson.    $0.90 

Presentation  of  problems  covering  pictorial,  decorative,  and  mechanioal  drawing.    Fully 

Olttftrated. 

16—22407/4 

746.  Chase,  J.  C.    Decorative  design.    WUey.    (Technical  series)    $1.50 

A  textbook  of  practical  methods.   Sub-title. 

15—18923/2 
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747.  brane,  Walter.    Bases  of  deogn.    Macmillaii.    $2M 

Xnfluflnoes  tJheOag  dericn,  utility,  material,  oUmate,  symboHflai  eto.  ia  arelrfteetare,  muni 
deocntion,  textile  fabrics,  book  making.   N.Y. 

-13467/3 


748.  Orooa,  A.  K.    Free-hand  drawing;  a  manual  for  teachers  and  students.    Ginn. 
10.80  4—11685/3 

74d.  Light  and  shade;  with  chapters  on  charcoal,  pencil,  and  brush  drawing. 

Ginn.    $1  11—20695/4 

750.  Day,  L.  F.    Alphabets  old  and  new.     Scribner.     (Textbeoks  of  ornamental 

design)    $2 

Contains  more  than  150  oomplete  alpbabets  and  many  series  of  numerals.   Introductory  diapter 
traoes  the  historic  development  of  letter  forms.    Pittsburgh. 

11—35310/2 

751.  Dov,  A.  W.    Composition.    7th  ed.    Doubleday.    $5 

Exerdses  in  art  structure  for  the  use  of  students  and  teac^iers.    Sub-title. 
Colond  illustrations. 

13—2419/2 

752.  French,  T.  E.,  and  Ives,  F.  W.    Agricultural  drawing  and  the  design  of  farm 

structures.    McGraw.    $1.25 

Elementary  text  on  mechaniftal,  architectural,  and  topographical  drawing.    Dlaeossion  of  fiarm 
stiuctureB  is  incomplete  but  Taluabk.   A.  L.  A. 

Contains  the  essential  part  of  French's  Engineering  drawing,  adapted  to  high-sdioel  use. 

15—21008/5 

753. ,  and  Xeildejohn,  Bobert.    Essentials  of  lettering;  a  manual  for  stu- 
dents and  designers.    3d  ed.    McGraw.    $1  12 — 2467/5 

754.  Halstead,  Frank.    Working  drawings  of  cabinet  making  models,  arranged 

for  high  school  courses.    Heath.    $2  13—20552/4 

755.  Hammond,  E.  C.    Industrial  drawing  for  girls;  design  principles  applied  to 

drees.    Redfield.    $1.50  12—16968/4 

756.  Hope,  Sir  W.  H.  S.  J.    Heraldry  for  cra&tmen  and  designers.    Macmillan. 

(Artistic  crafts  series  of  technical  handbooks)    $2.25 
Colored  and  black  and  white  illustrations. 

13—18028/2 

757.  Howe,  C.  B.    Agricultural  drafting.    Wiley.    (Technical  series)    $1.25 

13-17368/5 

•758.  Johnston,  Edward.    Writing  and  illuminating,  and  lettering.    Macmillan. 
(Artistic  craft  series  of  technical  handbooks)    $3.25 

Black  and  white  and  colored  illustrations. 

W8— 138/4 

759.  Leeds,  C.  C.    Mechanical  drawing  for  trade  schools.    3d  ed.    (High  school  ed.) 
Van  Noetrand.    (Carnegie  technical  schools  textbooks)    $1.25        16 — 19233/2 

•760.  Luts,  B.  G.    Practical  drawing;  a  book  for  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 
Scribner,    $1.25 

SuggesUve  chapters,  including  also  a  discussion  of  perspective,  pictorial  compodtion,  lettering, 
and  drapery  with  exiilanatory  illustrations. 

15—18587/3 

761.  Maginnis,  C.  D.    Pen  drawing;  an  illustrated  treatise.    Bates.    $1 

99^5289/2 

762.  Hathewson,  F.  E.,  and  Stewart,  X.  L.    Applied  mechanical  drawing  for 

first  and  second  year  classes  in  high  schools.    Taylor.    (Haytol  series  of  text- 
books for  industrial  education)    $1  11 — 8143/3 
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763.  Norton^  D.  M.    Free  hand  perspective  and  sketching.    Norton.    13 

Covws  a  OMurae  of  study  at  Pratt  JsutLtxxbb,  oompilsiilg  exerdses  with  expUnaXarj  text.  A.  L.  A. 

9— 7582y3 

764.  HanMTii  H.  A.,  and  Brown,  F.  H.    Simple  art  applied  to  handwork.    2  v. 

Dutton.    V.  1,  $1.50;  V.  2, 11.50 
Bnishwork  dedgns,  stendling,  and  needlework  applied  to  handwork.   A.  L.  A. 

1ft— 26141/3 

765.  Spink,  B.  E.,  and  otherB.    Mechanical  drawing  for  high  schools.    2  v.    Atkin- 

son.   V.  1, 10.65;  V.  2,  $0.80  10-27618/2 

766.  WiHardy  W.  F.    Practical  course  in  mechanical  drawing  for  individual  study 

and  shop  classes,  trade  and  high  schools.    Popular  mechanics.    $0.50 

12-5872/3 

GLASS  NO.  7M    MUSia 

767.  Findc,  H.  T.    Songs  and  song  writers.    Scribner.    (Music  lovers'  library)   $1.35 

History,  appredationfl  and  depredations.   N .  Y. 

1—29303/3 

763. Success  in  music  and  how  it  is  won.    With  a  chapter  on  tempo  rubato 

by  I.  J.  Paderewski.    Scribner.    $1.35 
Diaeiisaes  musio  as  a  career,  illustrating  by  chapters  from  the  experience  of  great  musidanB 

A.  L.  A. 

9—28946/5 
760.  Ouerber,  H.  A.    Stories  of  popular  operas.    Dodd.    $1.50 

Contents:  WilUam  Tell,  by  RQ88lni.~L'Aliicaine,  by  Meyerbeer.—Dcr  freischuts,  by  Weber^— 
llagto  flute,  by  Mocart.— Rigoletto  and  Othello,  by  Verdi.— Fra  Diayolot,  by  Auber.— D'elisire 
d'amon,  by  Donizetti.— Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  Gounod.— I  pagUacd,  by  LeoncaTalla.— La  Tosca 
by  Pucdni.'-Le  prophete,  by  Meyerbeer. 

4—33128/3 

770.  HendexBon,  W.  J.    Orchestra  and  orchestral  music.    Scribner.    (Music  lovers' 

Ubrary)    $1.35  99—1240/3 

771.  What  is  good  music?    Scribner.    $1 

SuggeBtions  to  persons  desiring  to  cultivate  a  taste  in  musical  art.    Bub-title. 

4—11734/3 

772.  Hugfhes,  Rupert.    American  composers.    Page.     (Music  lovers'  series)    $1.50 

Revised  edition  of  Contemporary  American  composers,  with  additional  chapters  by  Arthur 
Bison. 

14—20511/4 
778.  Krehbiel,  H.  B.    How  to  listen  to  music.    Scribner.    $1.25 

To  help  those  without  teohniaai  training  to  some  ondcrstanding  of  musical  forms,  aims,  and 
means  of  expression. 

4—11735/3 

774. Pianoforte  and  its  music.    Scribner.    (Music  lover's  library)    $1.35 

Sindy  ol  the  evolution,  composers,  and  some  accounts  of  pianists  of  earlier  days. 

11—1634/3 

775.  Lavignaey  Albeart.    Music  and  musicians;  tr,  by  William  Marchant.    4th  ed. 

by  H.  £.  Krehbiel.    Holt.    $2 

Includes  discussions  on  the  voice,  orchestral  instruments,  orchestration,  music  of  ancient  na- 
tions, modem  ocmposers.   Appendix  on  American  composers.   A.  L.  A. 

3—27523/5 

776.  Music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner;  fr.  by  Esther  Singleton.    Dodd. 

$2.50 

Guide  to  Bayrenth  and  to  to^ojutmi  of  Wagner's  operas.  Sketeihea  dramas, 'analyies  music, 
giving  lclt-Boyv%  orehestnttlon»  B«yrautb  easts.  A.  L.  A. 

4r-11745/4 
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777.  XMon,  D.  a.    Guide  to  muse.    Doubl«d»y.    tlM 

ExpUrim  rhythm,  phrtat,  toy,  to>,  tmtmiakaaiij  with  tttailwttoai.   B«vImi«  tatally  Held  if 
piano,  symphonio  and  tomI  mmfto.    N.  Y. 

778.  XelitZy  L.  I«.    Opera  goers'  complete  guide;  (r.  by  Richard  Salinger.    Dodd. 

$1.50 

Complete  and  modarn  ooUeotian,  ooQtalnlnf  niora  than  )00  opans.    ThalistolobaraetHaltfol- 
loiwed  by  the  brief  story,4old  act  by  act,  ai  playad.    A.  L.  A. 

779.  Oirdwayy  B.  B.    Handbook  of  the  operas.    Sully.    $0.75 

lUprinti  64  of  the  storiaa  from  the  Opcfm  book,  iachidlnc  some  recant  Boeeemw.   A.  L.  A. 

780.  Opera  book.    Sully.    $2.50 

Deeorlbes  110  operas  «**«'~w«^  all  that  have  been  produced  recently  in  New  York. 

15—27979/5 

781.  Tapper,  Thomas,  and  Ooetaddoa,  Perey.    Eflsentials  in  music  history. 

Scribner.    $2  14—18081/3 

782.  Upton.  G.  P.    Standard  concert  guide.    McCluig.    $1.75 

Onlde  to  symphonlee,  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  symphonic  poems,  for  Hstenen. 

17--5580/S 

783.  Wheelock,  B.  X.    Stories  of  the  Wagner  operas  for  children.    Bobbs.    $1.50 

Contkntb:  Master   singers    d   Nuremberg.^Flylng   Dutchman.— Lohncrin.— Rhbaecold.— 
Walkyries-SieffHed.— Dusk  of  the  gods.— Tannhaiiser.—Triitan  and  Isolde.— ParadU. 
Very  readable,  mature  enough  for  high-oohool  students. 

10—19205/3 

784.  Whitoomb,  I.  P.    Young  people^s  story  of  music.    Dodd.    $2 

Useful  lor  ref erenoe. 

8—34154/3 
CLASS  NO.  7M    OCTDOOE  AMU8BMBNTS.    SPOKTB. 

785.  Bancroft,  J.  H.    Gamee  for  the  playground,  h<nne,  school,  and  gymnadum. 

Macmillan.    $1.50 

Contains  a  varied  ooUectkm,  American  and  foreign.   The  tntroduotion  is  a  oamprehensive  essay 
oo  the  history  ol  games,  their  evolution  and  psycbokigy.    A.  L.  A. 

9—319^1/2 

786.  and  Pulvennachery  W.  D.    Handbook  of  athletic  gamee  for  players, 

inBtructoTB,  and  spectators.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Fifteen  nn^  ball  games,  track  and  fieU  athletics,  and  rowing  races.   Sub-title. 

16—5887/4 

787.  Beaxd,  D.  C.    Boat  building  and  boating.    Scribner.    $1 

Describes  the  making,  from  a  primltiye  raft  to  a  houseboat  and  a  motor  boat, with  dlreotioos  for 
tying  knots,  bendsand  hitches,  making  sails,  sailing.    Goodlllustratinns  and  diagrama.    A.  L.  A. 

11—26018/2 

788. Shelters,  ahacks,  and  ahantiee.    Scribner.    $1.25 

Every  type  is  described  dearly  and  hi  detalL 

14—15383/4 

789.  Buroa,  James.    How  to  play  tennis.    Outing.    $0.70  15—14211/3 

790.  Camp,  W.  C.    Book  of  football.    Century.    $2 

History,  technique,  and  strategies  of  loot  balL   Ezaa^>leaofremar22able  plays  are  given.    Illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

10—28951/3 

791.  Clarke^  W.  J.,  and  Dawson^  F.  T.    Baseball,  individual  play  and  team  play 

in  detail.    Scribner.    $1  15—9933/2 

792.  Coxaan,  G.  H.    At  home  in  the  water,  swimming,  diving,  life  saving,  water 

sports,  natatoriums.    Association  press.    $0.75 

Briei  illustrated  manual  oo  fwlmmlag  and  water  sports,  indnding  fancy  swimming,  diving 
Ufesaving,  races  and  contests,  water  polo^  hints  for  training  and  for  natatoriums.   A.  L.  A.  ' 

14— 12296/S 
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793.  Orampton,  C.  W.,  camp.    Folk  cLance  book,  for  elementary  schools/  t^lasr 

room,  playground,  and  gymnasium.    Barnes.    |1.60  9 — ^22239/3 

794.  DudXey,  Gertrude,  and  Kellor,  F.  A.    Athletic  games  in  the  education  of 

women.    Holt.    $1.25 

DiscosMs  the  value  of  athletio  ganiM.  Gives  present  ooiidltioiis  and  detaOed  metliods  and  rules 
and  suggestions  ftyr  various  games  and  contests.    A.  L.  A. 

9—4473/5 

795.  BveiB,  J.  J.,  and  Fullerton,  H.  S.    Touching  second.    2d  ed.    Reilly.    $0.60 

History  of  basebaU,  its  development  Into  an  exact  mathematical  sport,  records  of  great  plays  and 
players,  signs  and  systems  used  by  champiooship  teams.    A.  L.  A. 

10-35921/3 

796.  Oraham,  John,  and  Clark,  B.  H.    Practical  track  and  field  athletics..   Duf- 

field.    $1 

Instruction  oo  sprinting,  running,  vaulting,  putting  theshot.   A.  L.  A. 

10—9936/3 

797.  Kephart,  Horace.    Book  of  camping  and  woodcraft.    4th  ed.    Outing.    $2 

Advice  on  equipment,  cookery,  treatment  of  injuries. 

11— 13531/4 

798.  Xarka,  J.  A.    Vacation  camping  for  girls.    Appleton.    $1.10 

Handbook  for  older  girls  or  managers  of  girls'  camps. 

13—12246/3 

» 

799.  Beed,  Herbert.    Football  for  public  and  player.    Stokes.    $1.50 

Gives  finer  points  of  technique,  team  play,  system,  and  generabhlp.  Assumes  a  knovrledge 
of  the  rudiments. 

13—20804/3 

800.  Bttflsell,  T.  H.    Motor  boats:  construction  and  operation;  an  illustrated  manual. 

Thompson.    $1  12—10455/2 

801.  VlthingiKm,  Paul,  ed.    Book  of  athletics.    Lothrop.    $1.50 

Advice  and  directloos  for  Ibotball,  track  and  field  athletics,  baseball,  rowing,  hockey,  lawn 
tennis,  swimming,  wrestling,  la  erease,  basket  ball,  golt 

14-rl5457/5 

CLASS  NO.  7f  S    INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS.    AMATBUB  THBATBICALS. 

[The  publications  of  the  Drama  league  of  America  are  of  value  to  the  high-school 
fibrary.  Hie  payment  of  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $1  brings  all  publications, 
including  the  Drama  league  monthly,  or  the  bulletins  may  be  purchased  separately. 
Address  Drama  league  of  America,  Riggs  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Si>ecial  bulletins  (partial  list).  Drama  league  of  America:  List  of  plays  for  high- 
school  and  college  production;  and  Plays  for  amateurs,  arr.  by  J.  W.  Glapp.  (paper) 
25  cents.  Drama  league  of  Boston;  Selective  list  of  plays  for  amateurs,  arr.  by  R.  8. 
Davis,  101  Tremont  st. ,  Boston,    (paper)  25  cents.] 

802.  Bates,  B.  W.    Pageants  and  pageantry.    Ginn.    $1.25 

Oives  five  pageanta— Roman,  medieval,  ookmial,  one  of  myths,  and  one  of  lettecs— eidtable  for 
lijgh-sohool  students.  Ineliides  an  historical  sketch  of  pageantiy,  selection  of  a  thame  and  Its 
otganJMition,  taxt,atagiBg,  and  costuming.   lOuBtratiDns.   A.  L.  A. 

12— 1880S/2 

803.  Browne,  H.  B.    Short  plays  from  Dickens.    Scribner.    $1  W&— 189/3 

804.  Browne,  Van  Dyke.    Secrets  of  scene  painting  and  stage  effects.    Dutton. 

$1.25 
Gives  proesoses  and  mechanism,  lllostrates  typical  scenes,  and  tells  how  to  produce  varioui 

foonds  needed. 

A13— 2580/3 

806.  BttUivanty  O.  H.    Home  fun.    Dodge.    $2 

lisnr  forms  of  amateor  entertatonMnt-tableanx  Tivants,  palmbtry,  dordandng,  shadow 
plctares^  cipher  codes,  amiislng  seiantlfUt  experiments.  Chapter  on  games  for  the  blind.    A.  L.A. 

11-^485/3 
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f)06.  Bnzehesial,  Elisabeth,  ed.    Folk-dancee  and  singing  games.    2  v.    Schinner. 
11.50 

Twcnty>6ix  folk-daiiots  of  Norway,  SmdMiy  Dcnauik,  Roaste,  Bdhemla,  HuafKy,  I^7»' 
Enshukl,  iSootland,  and  Irebuod,  with  tho  musie.    Sab-title. 

9-81031/4 

S07.  Chubb,  Perdval,  and  other$.    Festivals  and  plays  in  schools  and  elsewhere. 
Harper.    $2 

Diaousses  school  lestlvals,  giyes  spodmen  prograou^  d«aorlptioui  ol  oostuiiMt,  a  fuO  rTiimfl  bil^ 
liography  of  festlTal  music  and  costumes. 

12—18545/4 

808.  The  Shakespeare  tercentenary.    Drama  league  of  America.    fO.lO  * 

Contains  practical  sncBestions  for  dramatics  baaed  on  the  Shakespeare  period. 

E16— 204/9 

809.  Crawford,  Caroline.    Folk-dances  and  games.    Barnes.    $1.00 

For  the  teacher  havlag  aoma  knowledfe  of  foIk-daiKing.  lachidea  Ftoalali,  Swadfah,  Seotdi, 
Eagiisb,  German,  French,  and  Bohemian  danoes.   A.  L.  A. 

12-85734/3 

810.  Earle,  Mrs.  A.  X.    Two  centuries  of  costume  in  America,  MDCXX-MDCCOXX. 

2  v.    Macminan.    f5  3—31011/5 

811.  Gulick,  L.  H«    Healthful  art  of  dancing.    Doubleday.    $1.40 

Plea  for  the  introdoetlon  of  folk-dandng  In  the  school,  on  the  playground,  and  In  the  home. 
PittcAHV^ 

10—22100/3 

812.  HoCmann,  K.  C.    Games  for  everybody.    Dodge.    $0.60 

Requiring  little  preparatka  for  chlldm,  lor  adults  for  qjedal  days.  Diractioiia  dear,  deva* 
land. 

5—25630/2 

813.  Uncoln,  Mtb.  J.  B.  C.    Festival  book.    Barnes.    $1.60 

Itoy-day  pastima  and  the  M aypola;  danoee,  ravels,  and  miusica]  games  for  the  playgioand^ 
school,  and  college.   Sub-title. 

12-35735/3 

814.  Xadkay,  C.  B.    Costumes  and  scenery  for  amateurs;  a  practical  working  hand- 

book.   Holt.    $1.75 

DesciiptioQS  of  costumes  seldom  used,  ¥rith  references  to  pictures  and  general  gqggeattais  for 
scenery,  plates  of  costumes  frequently  used,  with  detailed  information,    .i.  L.  A. 

15— 25989/3. 

815. How  to  produce  children's  plays.    Holt.    $1.20 

History  of  the  movement  and  praotloal  chapter  on  scenery,  oostumea,  and  piapwtles.  Graded 
list  of  plays  for  adiool  use. 

15—26132/4 

816.  -^ Plays  of  the  pioneers.    Harper.    $1 

CoKTBNTs:  The  pioneers.— Fountahi  of  youth.— May  day.— Vanishing  raoe.— Tha  passing  of 
Hiawatha.— Bame  Greet  o'  Portland  'nywiL— Costuming  tha  plays.— ICuaic-Bfbliogrqphy.— 
Producing  outdoor  pageants  and  plan's. 

15-9343/3 

817.  Moderwell,  H.  K.    Theatre  of  to-day.    Lane.    $1.50 

Treats  of  theatre  architecture,  stage  settings,  Hfhtfaig,  use  of  color  and  maaa,  dancing,  Impra^ 
sionism,  and  other  topics  oonoeniing  the  modem  theatre. 

14—18449/4 

818.  (Simons,  8.  E.,  and  Qxr,  C.  I.    Dramatization.    Scott.    $1.25 

Selections  from  English  dassica  adapted  In  dramatic  form. 

13—12344/4 

819.  Stone,  Melieent.    Bankside  costume  book  for  children.    Saalfield.    $1 

Correct  dr«^s  for  historical  periods;  ecdesiastical  and  iegal  dress  for  spadal  characters,  suggeo> 
tions  on  making  the  costumes  and  aoocasories. 

AiO— 1369/4 
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CLASS  NO.  8IW    LITERATURE— GENERAL. 

820.  BiUe.    Holy  Bible.    (King  James  vereion)    Oxfoid.    $0.85 
For  use  of  EngUflh  cUwBes  and  for  referanoe. 

98—1462/1 

821. Old  Testameiit  narrative;  ed.  by  A.  D.  Sheffield.    Houghton.    (River-  t 

eide  literature  aeiiee)    10.75 
Rcornnced  to  form  aeonUnuoas bistory  ol  Isn/tL 
Oflen  sabstantJally  tbm  entire  Old  Testament  nairative  for  school  reading  in  English. 

11—1260/2 

822.  Botta,  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.    Handbook  of  univereal  literature.    Rev.  ed.    Houghton.  ' 

$2 

Bird's^e  ylew  of  world  literature;  indioatee  most  Important  works  and  the  distingiilflihing  char^ 
acteristiosofmanyaathors.    Pub. 

3—164/2 

823.  Cuxmington,  Susan.    Stoiiee  from  Dante.    Crowell.    $1.75 

Qires  a  biograpfaioal  aketoii  and  a  scenario  of  the  Gommedia,  with  chapters  on  many  of  the  hi»> 
torfo  persons  conoemed. 

AlO— 1606/3 

824.  Gardiner,  J.  H.    Bible  as  English  literature.    Scribner.    $1.65 

Conslden  thevaiioos  types  of  literature  found  in  the  Bible  with  illustrative  quotations.    Written 
intheUghtofmodemreseanA.   N.Y. 

6-^33638/1 

825.  Guerber,  H.  A.    Book  of  the  epic.    (Schooled.)    Lippincott.    $1.50 

Gives  classical,  mediaeval  and  modem  epics  hi  story  form. 

13—25907/3 

826.  Moulton,  R.  O.    World  literature  and  its  place  in  general  culture.    Macn^illan. 

$1.75 

Surv^  lT6m  the  point  of  view  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.    Syllabus  for  study  purposes. 
A.  L.  A. 

11—6359/3 

827.  Plummer,  M.  W.    Storiesfrom  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid.    Holt.    $0.90 

Retold  from  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  and  Lockhart's  Spanish  ballads  with  quotations 
from  the  latter.   A.  L.  A. 

10—28009/2 

828.  Portor,  L.  8.    Greatest  books  in  the  world.    Houston.    $1.25 

Interpretive  studies  of  the  Odyssey  .—The  Divine  Comedy.— Goethe's  Faust.— Arabian  nights.— 
Don  Quixote.— Pilgrim's  progress.— Book  of  Job. 

13—23(837/4 

829.  Tagore,   Babdndranatli.    Gitanjali  (song  offerings):  a  collection  of  prose 

translations  made  by  the  author  from  the  original  Bengali.    Macmillan.    $1 .25 
Probably  the  most  representaitive  of  the  author's  works.    A.  L.  A . 

13—11970/2 

830.  Walflhy  W.  S.    Heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction,  modem  prose,  and  poetry; 

famous  characters  and  famous  names  in  novels,  romances,  poems,  and  dramas, 
classified  analyzed,  and  criticised.    Lippincott.    $3  14 — 18549/3 

CLASS  NO.  807    UTBRATURB— STUDY  AND  TKACHING. 

831.  Bates,  Arlo.    Talks  on  teaching  literature.    Houghton.    $1.30 

CoBoems  the  problems,  conditions,  the  inspirational  use  of  literature,  the  study  of  various  forms, 
and  voluntary  reading.    A.  L.  A. 

6— 37886/:i 

832. Talks  on  the  study  of  literature.    Houghton.    $1.50 

In  essay  style,  criticism,  anecdotes,  and  advice.    A.  L.  A. 

4—13796/3 
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833.  Colby,  J.  B.    Literature  and  life  in  schooL    Houghton.    HJft 

Praotloal  dlacasBion  of  the  om  of  Ut«ratar«  through  the  gradee  and  the  high  aolicdl,  with  caniaOy 
graded  llBts. 

6-41522/4 
884.  Ooxson,  Hiram.    Alma  of  literary  study.    Macmillan.    $0.75 

To  get  at  the  peraonality  of  the  author  is  the  hii^est  result  of  the  study  of  his  works. 

4—13797/3 

835.  Counsel  upon  the  reading  of  books.    Houghton.    $1.60 

Contents:  Preface  on  reading  and  bof^cs,  by  H.  Van  DylEe.— History,  by  H.  M.  BUphmiM.— 
Memoirs  and  biographies,  by  Agnes  ReppUer.— Boolology,  eoonomlos,  aiid  polHles,  by  A.  T. 
Hadley.— Study  of  fletkm,  by  Brander  ICatthews.— Poetry,  by  Bliss  Perry.— Essaya.-<Mtloi8m, 
by  H.  W.  Kabie. 

0-6608/8 

836.  Doyle,  Sir  A.  C.    Through  the  magic  door.    Doubleday.    $1.25 

The  naglo  door  is  that  which  admits  to  th*  world  of  Utantnn.  A  raabUng  aoooant  of  the 
author's  favorites.    Suggestive  to  high-school  boys  and  girla. 

8—16226/3 

837.  Bastznan,  Max.    Enjoyment  of  poetry.    Sciibner.    $1.85 

Wholly  oooosmed  with  the  substantial  vafaies,  which  are  IDostnted  by  real  poatry.   A.  L.  A. 

13--7948/3 

838.  Bse&wein,  J.  B.    Studying  the  abort  story .    Hinds.    $1.50 

For  each  of  the  ei^t  types  two  tales  are  chosen  for  study. 

12—25199/3 

839.  HUliSy  N.  D.    Great  books  as  life-teachers;  studies  of  character,  real  and  ideal. 

Revell.    $1.50 

Addresses  discussing  George  BUot's  Romola,  Hawthorne^  Sorlet  letter,  VMor  Hugo'k  Les 
mserables,  etc.    Pittsburg. 

0—145/13 

840.  Blerfoot,  J.  B.    How  to  read.    Houghton.    $1.26  16—22768/3 

841.  LewiBohiiy  Ludwig.    Modem  drama.    Huebsch.    $1.50 

Interprets  the  drama  of  the  last  30  years.    Wisconsin. 

15—9341/3 

842.  JCazlile^  T.  L.    How  to  appreciate  the  drama;  an  elementary  treatise  on  dra- 

matic art.    Hinds.    $1.25  14—9112/3 

843.  Matthews,  J.  B.    Study  of  the  drama.    Houghton.    $1.50 

Contains  historical  matter  and  criticism  of  individual  plays  and  playwrights. 

16—7808/3 

844.  flhnman,  B.  !«.    How  to  judge  a  book.    Houston.    $1.25 

Aids  hi  the  fwrnatlon  of  standards  of  criticism  and  Increased  appredatlon,  through  discussion  of 
elements  of  good  literature.    A.  L.  A. 

10—24210/5 

845.  Smith,  O.  A.    What  can  literature  do  for  me?    Doubleday.    $1 

13—10593/3 

846.  Woodbxid^ey  Bliaabeth.    The  drama;  its  law  and  technique.    Allyn.    $0.80 

Founded  on  Freytag's  Technique  of  the  drama  and  better  adapted  to  modem  American  use. 
A.  L.  A.  _ 

tf6— 2143/2 

CLASS  NO.  MS    OOBCPOamON.    BHVrOBIC.    (KNGL18H  LANGUAGE.) 


847.  Baldwin,  O.  8.    Writing  and  speaking.    Longmans.    $1.20 

Practical  aid  to  correct  writing,  based  on  examples,  suggestions^  and  awrdsss  4X>varlng  a  wide 
field.    Hints  on  story-telling  and  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  library.    A.  L.  A. 

11—10960/3 

848.  Bates,  Arlo.    Talks  on  writing  English.    2  v.    Houghton.    $1.30  each. 

-15778/3 


J 
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849.  Ohabby  P«relval.    Teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary* 

school.    ICacmiilaa.    (Teachers*  professional  library)    $1 

Based  <m  the  princtple  of  tmlty  and  oontinuity  in  the  EngUsh  ooorse  from  its  baginniuf?  In  the 
Idiidergarten  vip  through  the  lii^  school.    Sound  and  practical. 

a— 24917/2 

SSO.  Glodd,   BdwanL    8lory   of   the   alphabet.    Appleton.    (Libiary   of  useful 
stories)    $0.60  0-^5001/4 

851.  OoopeTyF.T.    Craftsmanship  of  writing.    Dodd.    $1.35 

Outgrowth  of  a  course  in  essay  writing,  gives  advice  to  young  writers. 

11—10361/8 

852.  Crabby  Oeorge,  eomp.    English  synonyms.    Hazper.    $1.25 

Quotations  firom  the  best  writers  illustrattog  the  use  of  words  are  given. 

17—10873/2 

858.  OiuiUfley  J.  W.,  €md  Lomer,  Q,  B.,  eda.   Writing  of  to-day:  models  of  journal- 
istic prose.    Century.    $1.50 

The  selections  include  models  of  Joumallstio  prose,  in  descrfytion,  narration,  personal  sketches, 
eo^Mysition  and  editorial,  humor,  controversy,  literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and  art  criticism. 

15—16410/4 

854.  Bsenwein,  J.  B.    Writing  the  short  story;  a  practical  handbook  on  the  rise, 

structure,  writing,  and  sale  of  the  modem  short  story.    Hinds.    $1.50 

9—13414/3 

855.  Fcicnaldy  J.  C.    Connectives  of  English  speech.    Fnnk.    $1.50 

The  correct  usage  of  prepositions,  ooujunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  adverbs  explained  and 
iDnstrated.   Sub>tit]e. 

4r-16225/3 

866. English  synonyms  and  antonyms,  with  notes  on  the  correct  use  of 

prepositions.    Funk.    (Standard  educational  series)    $1.50 
Xi^lains  the  difference  of  meaning  of  synonymous  words  and  shows  their  proper  use. 

14r-11128/3 

857.  Ghreenongh,  J.  B.,  oTid  Klttredge^  G.  L.    Words  and  their  ways  in  English 

speech.    Macmillan.    $1.10 

Popular  discussion  of  derivations,  foreign  influanoes,  metamorphosed  words,  slang,  iashioos  hi 
laagnagOp  etc.   N.  Y. 

1—19801/3 

858.  Hall,  8.  B.    Writing  an  advertisement.    Houghton.    $1 

Analysis  of  the  methods  and  the  mental  processes  in  the  writing  of  soooessful  advertisbig. 
Sob-title. 

15—12114/3 

850.  nmbally  !«•  G.    Structure  of  the  English  sentence.    Amer.  bk.    $0.75 

0-^258/2 

800.  Iiookwood,  8.  B.  H.,  aruf  Bmerson,  M.  A.    Composition  and  rhetoric  for  higher 
schools.    Rev.  ed.    Ginn.    $1  12—18517/3 

861.  laonnsbiixy,  T.  B.    History  of  the  English  language.    Holt.    $1.25 

7—80634/2 

862.  Maadjf  J.  X.^  and  Powell,  J.  A.    Manual  for  writers.    Univ.  of  Chicago.    $1 .25 

caiap^erg  oo  English  compositioii,  letter  writing,  preparation  of  manuscript  lor  the  printer, 
typograpfaloal  pcaotioeB  and  terms. 

13—20818/3 

863.  JCoore,  Bliasabeth,  and  others.    English  composition  for  college  women.    Mac- 

millan.   $1.25 

DiaonsBlon  and  suggestive  topics  lor  note  taking,  leetuns,  club  papers,  addresses,  reports,  book 
reviews,  story  telling,  and  other  more  usual  forms  of  expression. 

14—20857/3 
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S64.  Neal,  B.  W.    Thought-building  in  composition.    Maomtllan.    10.80 

Training  manual  in  the  methodB  and  medianics  of  wrttlng,  wf tl»  a  8i]|>t>lMBentai7  divisioii  en 
Jounialistic  wilting.    Sub>title. 

12—21338/3 

865.  Qreutt,  W.  D.    Writer's  desk  book.    Stokee.    $0.75 

ClassMed  niks  for  capitaliiatioii,  punetuatloii,  abbrartetioos,  for  uaa  in  preparatkn  o/  oopy  lor 
the  printer.    Alao  chapters  on  faalty  dfotiooy  letter  writing,  and  postal  rfgolatloos.   A.  L.  A. 

12— 208<6/3 

866.  Fhyfe,  W.  H.  P.    Eigjiteen  thousand  woids  often  mispronounced.    New  ed. 

Putnam.    $1.50 

17—2910/3 

867.  Pitkin,  W.  B.    Art  and  the  business  of  story  writing.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Considers  in  detail  the  short  story,  materials,  presentatioo,  plot,  and  the  business  side.  ExsraiasB 
are  included. 

14—1304^ 

868.  Boget,  P.  M.    Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases  classified  and  arranged 

so  as  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas,    (^rowell.    $1 
Topical  arrangement.   Index  refers  to  each  word  in  its  various  meanings  and  relations.    A.  L.  A 

ES13— 76/3 

869.  Slater,  J.  B.    Freshman  ihetoric.    Heath.    $1 

Included  because  of  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  library. 

13—19897/3 

870.  Smith,  L.  P.    English  language.    Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

Surrey  of  the  history  and  growth,  chiefly  coo  fined  to  rocabulary. 

12—16312/2 

871.  Webster,  W.  F.    English  for  secondary  schools.    Houghton.    $0.90 

Teachers'  manual,  based  on  outlined  four  years'  course,  giving  a  detailed  treatment.  Illustra- 
tions and  suggestive  questioos. 

12—3832/2 

872.  WooHey,  B.  O.    Handbook  of  composition;  a  compendium  of  rules.    Heath. 

$0.80  7—36923/3 

873. Mechanics  of  writing;  a  compendium  of  rules.    Heath.    $1.12 

Supplements  the  preceding. 

9—28296/3 

CLASS  NO.  SM.1     POETRY.    DRAMA.    (GENERAL  COLLECTIONS.) 

874.  Bryan,  G.  8.    Poems  of  country  life.    Stuigis.    $1 

Brief  poems  grouped  under:  Country  folk— Country  tasks— Country  pleasures— Country  bless* 
ings— Country  fun— Country  sceoes— Country  ties. 

12—20802/5 

875.  Dickinaon,  T.  H.,  ed.    Chief  contemporary  dramatists;  twenty  plays  from  tiie 

recent  drama  of  England,  Ireland,  America,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Russia.    Houghton.    $3 

CoMTEim:  Lady  Windermere's  fan,  by  Wilde.— Second  Mrs.  Tanqueiay,  by  Pinero.-~H!chae1 
and  his  lost  angel,  by  Jones.— Strife,  by  Oalsvorthy.— Madras  house,  by  Barker.— Hour-glass, 
by  Yeats.— Riders  to  the  aea,  by  Synge.— Rising  of  the  moon,  by  Lady  Gregory.— Truth,  by 
Fitch.— Great  Divide,  by  ICoody.— Witching  hour,  by  Thomas.— Scarecnm,  by  MiMKaye,— 
Weavers,  by  Hauptmann.— Vale  of  content,  by  Sudermann.— Red  robe,  by  Brieux.— Know  thy- 
self, by  Hervieu.— Pelleas  and  MeUsande,  by  Maeterlinck.— Beyond  human  power,  by  BJomson.— 
The  father,  by  A.  Strlndberg.— Cherry  orchard,  by  A.  Tchekhov. 

15-5813/22 

876.  Holland,  B.  8.    Historic  poems  and  ballads.    Jacobs.    $1.50 

Sixty  poems  describing  stirring  soenen  in  history,  laigaly  United  States^  with  hlsloiie  setting  and 
description  of  events. 

12—24615/3 
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J97.  Ifontgoiueryy  I>.  H.    Heroic  ballads,  with  poems  of  war  and  patriotism. 

Ginn.    $0.50 

Paxtial  covmiTs:  HTatfufc— Bniwi  iilrbam.— Execution  of  Montrose.— Rottof  of  Lucknow.— 
BaHMA  of  Aginooort.— Battle  of  the  Baltio.--Soog  of  Marlon's  men.--Sheridan*8  ride.— Eve  of 
Waterloo. 

12—36889/2 

878;  Repplier,  Agnes.    Book  of  famous  verse.    Houghton.    (Riverside  library) 
10.75 

Embcaoes  martial  stninB,  tales  of  brave  deeds  and  romance,  somber  ballads  and  Joyous  lyxi<x 
mainly  19th  century  verse.    K.  Y. 

4—13927/4 

879.  Seward,  S.  B^^jr,,  ed.    Narrative  and  lyric  poems,  for  students.    Holt.    $1 

9—17683/3 

880.  Stevemoon,  B.  B.,  oomp.    Home  book  of  verse,  American  and  English,  1580- 

1912.    Holt.    18 

Over  .%000  poems  by  1,100  poets,  including  all  the  best  short  poems,  and  an  appendix  giving  a 
few  notable  fbreign  poems.    Fully  Indexed. 

12—24754/4 

881.  Wiggiiiy  Mn,  K.  D.  S.,  and  Smith,  N.  A.,  comps.    Golden  numbers;  a  book 

of  verse  for  youth.    Grosset.    $0.60 
GomprahfloslveyClassifled  selection  trom  standard  poets.   Author  and  title  Indexes.    A.  L.  A. 

2—27230/4 

CLASS  NO.  9MJi    DEBATING.    PUVUC  SPEAKING. 

882.  Aldexi,B.M.    Art  of  debate.    Holt.    $1.12 

Discussion  is  lucid,  and  illustrative  material  is  the  most  happy  sort.    Dial. 

0—4814/4 

883.  BrookingB,  W.  D.,  and  Bingwalt,  B.  C,  eds.    Briefs  for  debate  on  current 

political,  economic,  and  social  topics.    LongmanB.    $1.25 
With  each  subject,  references  to  articles  and  leadmg  points,  pro  and  con,  are  given.    N.  Y. 
Supplemented  by  Ringwalt's  Briefs  on  public  questions. 

12—815/3 

884.  darky  S.  H.    Interpretation  of  the  printed  page.    Row.    $1.25 

Textbook  designed  to  help  the  student  interpret  literature  orally  and  silently. 

15—15464/3 

885.  Bsenweii^  J.  B.,  and  Caxnagey^  Bale.    Art  of  public  speaking.    Home 

corresp.  school.    (Writer's  library)    $1.62 

Treats  of  the  personal  dde  of  oratory.  Suggests  themes  for  speeches  and  debates  and  includes 
modem  selections  for  study  and  practice. 

15—5450/4 

886.  Bverts,  K.  J.    Vocal  expression;  a  class-book  of  voice  training  and  interpre- 

tation.   Harper.    $1 

11—28417/4 

887.  Foster,  W.H.    Debating  for  boys.    Stuigis.    $1 

Popular  in  style  for  boy*8  owa  use. 

1&-17812/2 

888.  Foster,  W.T.    Argumentation  and  debating.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Presents  the  essentials  simply,  in  the  order  In  which  the  difficulties  arise  in  aottkal  praotioe. 

The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  student. 

17—23795/3 

889.  lAyeocky  CraTen,  aruf  Scales,  B.  li.    Aigumentation  and  debate.    Macmillan. 

Manual  for  teachers  and  students.  Discusses  principles  applicable  alike  to  written  and  spoken 
dlsoourse,  treating  oral  argument  most  ftjlly.    Nation.  /  oAAnaiA 
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890.  Lajoook,  Craveiiy  and  Spofford,  A.  K.    Manual  of  aigamentatioii  lor 

schools  and  academies.    ICacmillan.    $0.50 
For 


891.  Leiwifty  O.  L.    Handbook  of  American  speech.    Scott.    10.80 


^-^3497/3 


892.  Peaison,  P.  X.,  ed.    Intercollegiate  debates.    Hinds.    $IM 
BrteCs  and  nports  with  nttnoom  ooTMliig  probtooM  of  poBtloal  wetimuMi, 
and  ooirency,  and  sodal  queatlooa. 

10— 76S/7 

803.  FheliMi,  B.  K.,  comp.    Debaters' manual.    2d  and  rev.  ed.    Wilson.    (Debaters' 
handbooks)   $1.25 

Gooaldari  th«  preparation  of  tho  dobato  orgaolntloa  and  maaacMMat  of  debating  sodtfttoe  and 
laagiiM,  sabject  Index  to  books  oontaining  complete  debates  and  briefs  and  list  of  U|{li-odiool  and 
ooUece  deb^ing  societies,  made  op  largAI  j  of  reprints. 

ie-»i42/i 

894.  Bingvalt,  B.  C.    Brieb  on  public  questions.    Longmans.    $1.20 

Briefs  and  roferenoes  on  25  present-day  questions. 

12-816/3 

895.  Bobbins,  B.  O.    High  school  debate  book.    McOluig.    $1 

Praotioal  handboolr,  eontainlng  18  brieik  on  Uve  subjects,  with  reteisncss.  PreUmlnaiy  dHip> 
tors  en  the  valoB  of  debate,  briefing  the  question  and  preparing  the  speedi.    A.L.  A. 

11—30808/3 

896.  Bobert,  H.  X.    Rules  of  order.    Scott.    90.75     . 

A  oompendlum  of  parUamentary  law,  and  ewplanatinn  of  the  motbods  of  organising  and 
oondootlng  the  business  of  soelettos.    Orsgon. 

15—10862/3 

897.  ShorteTy  B.  D.    Extempore  speaking  for  school  and  college.    Oinn.    $0.90 

a— 20155/3 
898. Rhetoric  of  oratory.    Macmillan.    $1.10 

Sifliool  and  college  textbook  tndnding  12  ocatkms. 

9—2002/4 

899.  ThomaMf  B.  W.    Manual  of  debate.    Amer.  bk.    $0.80 

Brief  manual,  based  on  classroom  practice.  With  each  form  a  method  for  refutation  is  given,  and 
many  examples.    A.  L.  A. 

10—9423/3 

900.  Winter,  I.  L.    Public  speaking.    Macmillan.    $2 

Disoossion  of  the  principles  of  technical  training  and  of  platform  practice,  with  a  number  of  weU- 
ohosen  selections. 

1^-4^31/4 

CLASS  NO.  Sa&J    READING  AND  SFBAKING.    (OOLLBCnOMB.) 

901.  Olazk,  8.  H.y  a/.    Handbook  of  best  readings.    Scribner.    $1.25 

Prose  and  poetry  for  reading  aloud  and  for  speaking.  Some  fsmcNis  short  stories  indnded,  among 
them  The  revolt  of  mother.  Cfmtains  humorous  selections  also.  Selections  are  rather  long,  and 
are  adapted  to  rather  advanced  students.    Oregon. 

2—19089/3 

002. and  Blanch ard,  F.  X.    Practical  public  speaking.    Scribner.    $1 

Contains  lUustrative  seleotions. 

99—3904/4 

903.  Conmooky  B.  X.    Choice  readings.    Newed.    McOluig.    $1.50 

This  edition  Includes  about  70  pages  of  ne^  material,  Inoludfaig  seleotions  from  Ben  Hnr,  If  I 
were  king,  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  people,  and  The  man  with  the  hoe. 

13—20133/4 

904.  Fulton,  B.  I.,  and  othen,  eompi.    Standard  selections.    (School  ed.)    Ginn. 

$1.25  7—14811/3 

905.  Morgan,  Anna,  eomp.    Selected  readings.    McCluig.    $1.50 

Prose  selections,  monologues,  poetry,  ^erse,  scenes,  and  dialogues.  Contains  considerable  mate- 
rial not  in  other  collections. 

9—15868/2 
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lOS.  O  Vellly  A.  T.  ts^f  eomp,    BedtadonB  for  aaaembly  and  classroom,  with  suggested ' 

programs.    Macmillan.    $1.10 

Saleotloos  f»  gnMl0  aad  Ui^  odiool  popOf ,  grooped  and^ 
natuTO  pouas,  poems  for  oomtang,  ohlld  faaclM,  dialogues. 

9—14394/2 

907.  Pearaon,  P.  M*,  ed.    Speaker.    6  v.    Hinds.    eacfa»  $1.75 

In  making  the  seleotions,  the  aim  has  been  to  include  only  good  literature,  on  vorthy  themes, 
•HeetiTe  for  publio  presentation.  Fresh  material  has  been  ohosen,  induding  exoerpts  and  adapta- 
tions from  the  <rider  standard  and  modern  aathors.  The  selections  are  varied,  taken  from  fiction, 
essajrs,  orations,  drama,  and  poetry.    Humor,  dialogue,  and  dialect  are  represented.   A.  L.  A. 

7—30158/4 

908.  SehawiWer,  B.  H.,  ed.    Arbor  day.    Mofifat.    (Our  American  holidays)    $1.10 

»— 29849/3 

909. CShristmas,  its  origin,  celebration,  and  significance  as  related  in  prose  and 

verse.    Moffat.    (Our  American  holidays)    $1.10  7—39006/2 

910.  Flag  day:  its  history,  origin,  and  celebration  as  related  in  song  and 

story.    Moffat.    (Our  American  holidays)  12—10662/2 

911. Memorial  day  (Decoration  day);  its  celebration,  spirit,  and  significance 

as  related  in  prose  and  verse.    Moffat.    (Our  American  holidays)    $1.10 

11—6709/2 

912. Thanksgiving;  its  origin,  celebration,  and  significance  as  related  in 

prose  and  verse.    Moffat.    (Our  American  holidays)    $i;iO  7^-^1450/2 

913. Washington's  birthday;  its  history,  observance,  spirit,  and  significance 

as  related  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a  selection  from  Washington's  speeches  and 
writings.    Moffat.    (Our  American  hotidays)    $1.10  10-^864/2 

914.  Smithy  B.  S.,  and  Hazeltine,  A.  I.,  oomps.    Christmas  in  legend  and  st<#ry. 

Lothiop.    $1.50 
Poems,  legends,  and  stories  <fliosenbeoaase  of  their  literary  merit  and  reTwentnaftoitt.   A.L.A. 

1&-16883/2 

CLASS  NO.  810    AMBBICAN  IJTBBATURK--HISTORT. 

(See  ai$o  Classes  920,  921,  for  lives  of  authors.) 

915.  Bates,  X.  L.    American  literature.    Macmillan.    $1  13—24199/2 

916.  Brownell,  W.  C.    American  prose  masters.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Disoosses  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  BmerBon,  Poe,  LoweU,  and  Henry  James. 

9—28257/8. 

917.  Barton,  Biehard.    Literary  leaders  of  America;  a  class-book  on  American 

literature.    Scribner.    $1.10 

CoNTBiTTs:  Earlier  period.— Irving.— Cooper.— Poe.— Hawthorne.— Emerson.— Bryant.— Long- 
Mloir.^Holiiies.—Whittler.—LowelL— Whitman.— Lanier.— Present  day. 

.     4— 8291A3 

918.  Clark,  J.  8.    Study  of  English  and  American  poets.    Scribner.    $2 

CoHTBMTs:  Chaucer.— Spenser.— ICnton.— Dryden.— Pope.—  Boms.— Oowper.—  Keats.— Shel- 
ley.—Byron.—  Coleridge.—  Wordsworth.—  Emerson.—  Biyant.—  Lowell.—  Longfellow.—  Brown- 
ing—Whittler.— Tennyson.— Holmes. 

0-^889/4 

919.  Cooper,  F.  T.    Some  American  story  tellers.    Holt.    $1.60 

Comsms:  Frsaels  lisrlaa  Crawford.— Kate  Dooglas  Wiggin.— Winston  ChnrotaHl.— Robert  W.' 
Chambers.— Ellen  Olaegow.— David  Graham  Phillips.— Bobert  Herricsk.- Edith  Wharton.— New- 
Ion  Booth  TarlclBSton.--"0.  Henry.  "--Gertnide  Atbvton.— Owen  Wister.— Ftank  Norris.— 
Ambrose  Bisroe. 

11— 29890A6 


8# 

920.  Ktggteaoiiy  T.  W.,  end  Bojaton,  H.  W.    Readw'v  hifltoty  of  Aifricaa  liter* 

ftture.    Houghton.    $1.25 
CoawnlrrtM  frtttntlon  on  IwiiWin  flgawt.    BrM ,  but  oonqiitt*  ud  naMontlTt.    Fttttbiir^ 

8—24321/4 

921.  HowellSi  W.  D.    Literary  friends  and  acquaintance.    Harper.    $2.50 

A  penood  retrospect  of  AvMriotn  autlicnlilp.   Sub^ltto. 

0-6798/4 

922.  Lon^,  W.  J.    American  literature.    Ginn.    $1.35 

Emphasis  upon  Utwmture  a»  m  txprnakm  olths  aattoael  eplrit.  Foil  «tt  eotonkl  and  rvrolB- 
tionary  Uterature. 

13—21798/4 

923.  Panooaat,  H.  8.    Introduction  to  American  literature.    2d  ed.    Holt.    $1.^ 

From  oolonial  period  to  preieDt. 

12—21339/3 

924.  Pattee,  F.  L.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.    Century.    $2 

Survey  treatii«  the  NttJoQal  period  (CiTil  war)  ftiUy.  Treats  only  of  the  writers  who  dJd  their 
first  distinctive  work  heCore  1983.    A.  L.  A.  ... 

15—23795/2 

925.  Bichardson,  C.  F.    American  literature.    2  v.    Putnam.    $3.75 

Useftil  large  manual.    Broad,  sensible,  and  scholarly.    Nation. 

17-14600/2 
920.  Bittenhouse,  J.  B.    Younger  American  poets.    Little.    $1.75 

Contents:  Richard  Hovey.— Lisette  Woodworth  Reese.~BIiss  Carman.— Louise  Imogen 
<juiney.—<  George  £.  Santayana.— Josephine  Preston  Peabody.—Charles  O.  D.  Robsrts.— Edith 
M.  Thomas.— Madison  Cawein.—George  £.  Woodberry.— Frederic  Lairrence  Knowles.— Alice 
Brown.— Richard  Burton.--ClhxUii  ScoUard.— Mary  McNeil  FenoUosa.— Ridaely  Twrenoe,— 
Gertrude  Hall.— Arthur  Upson. 

4—32306/20 

927.  Stedman,  E.  C.    Poets  of  America.    Houghton.    $2.50 

Contents:  Early  and  recent  conditions.— Growth  of  the  American  schools.^Bry«nt.— Wlilt- 
tier.—Emerson.~Longfel]ow.—Poe.— Holmes.— Lowell.— WUtmaa.— Bayard  TSykr.— The  oat. 
look.  4—13837/3 

928.  Trent,  W.  P.    History  of  American  literature.    Appleton.    $2 

Outline  packed  with  historical  IScts,  critical  evaluations,  names  and  tltlss.    A.  L.  A. 

3—15003/2 

929. and  RraJrine,  John,    Great  American  writers.    Holt.    (Home  university 

Ubrary)    $0.50 

CoivTEirrs:  Franklin,  Brockden,  Brown,  and  Irving.— Bryant.— Cooper.— Hawthorne.— Poe.— 
The  transoendentalists.— New  England  poets.— The  historians.— Webster  and  Lincoln.- Stowe.— 
Whitman.— Bret  Harte  and  ICark  Twain. 

12—22058/3 
930.  Vedder,  H.  C.    American  writers  of  to-day.    Silver.    $1.50 

Contexts:  Stedman.— Francis  ParknuuL—Howells.— Henry  James.— Wamsr.—AIdridi.— 
Hark  Twatai.—Crawftird.— Burnett.— Charles  Egbert  Craddock.— Phelps. — WOkins.— Bret 
Harte.— Hale.— Edward  Eggleston.— Cable.— Stoddard.— Stockton.— Joaquin  Mfller. 

10—18406/22 

9^1.  Wende&y    Barrett.    Literary   history    of   America.    Scribner.    (Library    of 

literary  history)    $3.50 
Not  a  complete  history:  yivacfous  though  rather  sketchy  essays.    Amer.  hjst.  rer. 

17—21586/3 

CLASS  NO.  810.8    AMERICAN  LITBKATURB-C0IXBC110NS. 

(<32.  AithmiiTi,  K.  E.,  ed.    Modem  prose  and  poetry  for  secondary  ecboole.    Hou^* 
ton.    10.85 

Thirty-nven  selections  trom  reosnt  American  literature  for  collateral  reading  in  the  first  and 
seoondyear. 

14—10185/3 
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983.  Claims,   W.  B.,  ed.    Selections  from  early  American  writers.    Macmillim. 

$1.25 

From  represeDtatire  American  Tnriters  Iwfore  Washington  Irving. 

&— 14597/2 

934.  HaUeeky  &.  P.,  and  Barbour,  B.  O.    Readings  from  literature.    Amer.  bk. 

$0.85 

Sixty-three  selecti<ms  from  both  English  and  American  writers  and  comprising  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

15—10984/4 

935.  flimoim,    S.  E.,   comp.    American  literature  through  illustrative  readings. 

Scribner.    $1.12 

FMms  and  prose  extracts  from  Captain  John  Smith  to  Percy  MacKaye..  Living  writers  have 
been  given  largest  space. 

15-^2913/3 

936.  Trenty  W.  P.,  ed.    Southern  writers:  selections  in  prose  and  verse.    Macntdllan. 

$1.10 

IMvSded  into  three  pcrioda:  1«07-178Q,  the  Uterature  of  the  ookmies  and  the  Revolatioii:  17S0- 
la^,  Ufcecature  of  the  Old  Sooth;  and  1866-1M5,  the  literature  of  the  New  South.  Boole  review 
digest. 

5^17317/3 

907.  and  WeUa,  B.  W.,  eds.    Colonial  prose  and  peetry.    3  v.    Crowell. 

(Handy  volume  classics)    each,  $0.50  3—16842/5 

CLASS  NO.  811    AMERICAN  FOBTBT. 

938.  Bryant,  W.  O.    Poetical  works.    AppleCon.    $1.50  6—21932 

939.  DrmnTnoiid,  W.  H.    The  voyageur  and  other  poems.    Putnam.    $1.^ 

Frenoh-Canadfan  dialect.  5 — 16166/2 

940.  BmecBOBy  B.  W.    Poems.    (Centenary  ed.)    Houghton.    $1  4—22485/1 

941.  Fieldy  Bngene.    Poems.    (Complete  ed.)    Scribner.    $2 

Contains  the  poems  published  in  separate  collections  and  some  fugitive  versi^ 

16-6502A 

942.  Hagedorn,  Hermaxm.    Troop  of  the  guard,  and  other  poems.    Houghton. 

$1.10 

The  1907  Harvard  class  poem  and  others;  with  a  one-act  play. 

9—28256/2 

943.  Hofanes,  O.  W.    Complete  poetical  works.    (Cambridge  ed.)    Hougjiton.    $1 

4—13823/1 

944.  lianier,  Sidney.    Poems.    Scribner.    $2  17—1199/3 

945.  LongfeiloWyH.W.    Complete  poetical  works.    (Cabinet  ed.)    Houston.     $1 

8—19147/1 

946. Narrative  poems;  «f.  by  J.  R.  Powell.    Scott.    (Lake  English  classics) 

$0.40  9—117/2 

947. Song  of  Hiawatha.    Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.40 

The  beet  school  Ifbrary  edition  of  the  poem.    Frederic  Remington's  illustrations  add  to  the 
attiaettveness  of  the  volume.    Oregon.  98 — 1340/1 

948.  liowell,  J.  R.    Poetical  works.    (Household  ed .)    Houghton.    $1 

8—13606/1 

•49.  ICarUiaxu,  Edwin.    Man  with  the  hoe  and  other  poems.    Boubleday.    $1 

0—6668/2 
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050.  Moody,  W.  V.    Gloucester  moon  and  other  poema.    Houston.    $1.26 

1^^17059/2 

061.  Poet  B.  A.    Complete  poemB;  etf.  by  J.  H.  Whitty.    2d.  ed.  enl.    Hou^^ton. 

12.25 

17— 13645A 

Ste  aito  Raven,  Fall  of  tlia  bouse  of  Uslur,  and  other  poems  and  tales;  ei,  hj  W.  P.  Tmt 
Houston.    (Riverside  literature  series)    10.40 

Contains  The  foMbag,  The  parMned  letter.  The  teOrtale  haart. 

12—37771/8 

952.  Biley,  J.  W.    Farm  iliymes.    Bobbs.    $1.25  5—29907/2 

953. Poema  here  at  home.    Gtom&t.    $0.60  12—88035/2 

954.  Van  Dyke,  Henry.    Poema.    Sciibner.    $2 

Contains  the  drama  The  house  of  Rinunon,  the  poems  bioluded  in  tha  TOfaunes,  Mustc,  The 
todins  of  Felix,  The  builders,  and  the  White  bees,  and  other  wrtthigs. 

11—25704/1 

955.  Whitman,  Walt.    Poems.    (Astor  ed.)    Crowell.    |0.60  2— 17839A 

956.  Whlttier,  J.  O.    Complete  poetical  works.    (Autographed.)   Hougjiton.    $i 

4—29794/1 
CLASS  NO.  811.A    AMBRICAN  POETBT—OOUUBCTIONS. 

(See  aUo  Class  808.1.) 

957.  Braithwaite,  W.  S.  B.    Anthology  of  magazine  verse  for  1915.    Gonmie.   $1.75 

Useltil  In  providing  the  new  poetry. 

15—26325/4 

958.  Campbell,  W.  W.,  wrap,    Oxford  book  of  Canadian  verse.    Oxford.    $2 

14—30423/3 

959.  Humphrey,  L.  H.,  comp.    Poetic  new  world.    Holt.    $1 

Poems  of  histoiioal  and  literary  assooiatloos  In  Amertoa,  one  half  of  tha  space  given  to  New 
England. 

10— 16140/S 

960.  Long,  A.  W.,  oomp.    American  poems,  1776-1900.    Amer.  bk.    $0.90 

Useful  for  supplementary  school  work,  and  for  libraries  unable  to  own  the  standard  anthologies. 

6—1810/2 

961.  H eale,  Walter,  oomp.    Masterpieces  of  the  southern  poets.    Neale.    $1 

13—203/3 

062.  Page.  O.  H.,  eomp.    CSiief  American  poets.    Houghton.    $2 

Selected  poems  by  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman, 
and  Lanier. 

5-^160/3 

063.  Stedman,  B.  C,  ed.    American  anthology,  1787-1900.    Houston.    $2.25 

Grouped  chronologlcaUy  and  has  index  of  first  lines,  titles,  and  poets.    Attempts  to  repreesnt 
best  work.    A.  L.  A. 

4r-14072/S 

CLASS  NO.  812    AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

964.  DiddBBon,  T.  H.,  ed.    Wisconsin  plajrs;  original  one-act  plajrs  from  the  reper- 

tory of  the  Wisconsin  dramatic  society.    Huebsch.    $1.50 

COMTBNTs:  Neighbours,  by  Zona  Oale.— In  hospital,  by  T.  H.  Dtnkinson.—Qtory  of  tha  moraiag, 
by  W.  E.  Leonard. 

15—26037/8 

965.  Kennedy  O.B.    Servant  in  the  house.    Harper.    $1.25  8 — 14511/2 

A  modem  morality  play. 

066.  Long,  L.  A.    Radisson,  the  voyageur.    Holt.    $1 

Fonr<act  play  in  blank  verse.    Directions  for  costuming  and  mounting  aad  directions  ibr  use  as  a 
pageant. 

14—20808/3 
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967.  ]Ea<d»yay  P.  W.    Jeanne d 'Arc:  a  dzama.    Maomillan.    $1.25 

Htotortoal  pUy  In  blank  veise  of  lyric  oadenoe  and  beaaty.    Rather  a  aeiios  of  rich  dramatio 
vUsUtnB  than  a  oIomI j  welded  drama*   N.  Y. 

6—35546/2 

968.  Sanctuary;  a  bird  masque.    Stokes.    $1.25 

Written  for  the  dedication  of  the  bird  sanctuary  of  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.    Foreword. 

14-3923/2 

969.  : —    The  scarecrow;  or,  The  glass  of  truth.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Soene  laid  in  Massachusetts  towif  In  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

8—7173/2 

970.  Peabody,  Mrs.  J.  P.    The  pii>er:  a  play  in  four  acts.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Version  of  the  Pied  piper  of  Hamelin  legend^  of  nnoommon  poetic  quality,  literary  distinction, 
and  dramatic  value.   A.  L.  A. 

9—29824/2 

•71.  Wolf  of  Gubbio;  a  comedy  in  three  acts.    Houghton.    $1.26 

Based  on  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  and  "Brother"  Wolf.  Ttme,  the  day  before  Christmas  700 
years  ago.   A.  L.  A. 

13—25910/2 


972.  C^uinn,  A.  H.,'«cf.    Representative  American  plays.    Century.    $2.75 

CoMTBHTs:  Prince  of  Parthia,  by  T.  Godfrey.— Contrast,  by  R.  Tyler.— Andr6,  by  W.  IHuilap.— 
Superstition,  by  J.  N.  Barker.— Charles  the  Seoond,  by  J.  H.  Payne  and  W.  Irving.— Triumph 
at  Plattsburg,  by  R.  P.  Smith.— Pocahontas,  by  O.  W.  P.  Curtis.— Broker  of  Bogota,  by  R.  M. 
Bird.- Tortess,  the  usurer,  by  N.  P.  Willis.— Fashion,  by  A.  C.  M.  Ritchie.— Franoesca  da  Rimini, 
by  O.  H.  Boker.— Leonora,  by  J,  W.  Howe.— The  Octoroon,  by  I>.  Boucicault.— Rip  van  Winkle 
as  played  by  Joseph  Jefleison.— Hasle  Klrke,  by  8.  Mackayc^-fihenandqah,  by  B.  Howard.— 
Secret  service,  by  W.  Gillette.— liadame  Butterfly,  by  D.  Belasoo  and  J.  L.  Long.— Her  great 
match,  by  C.  Fitch.— New  York  idea,  by  L.  Mitchell.— Witching  hour,  by  A.  Thomas.— Faith 
healer,  by  W.  V.  Moody.— Scarecrow,  by  P.  Maokaye.— The  boss,  by  E.  Sheldon.— He  and  Om, 
by  R.  Orothers. 

17—4225/53 

GLASS  NO.  au    AMERICAN  ESSAYS  AND  PROSE  MISCELLANY. 

(See  Class  815  for  collections  of  Orations.) 

973.  BuxToaghSy  John.    Fresh  fields.    Houghton.    $1.15 

CoMTiMtt:  Nature  in  England.— English  woods.— Carlyle's  oountry.— Hunt  for  the^^^htla- 
gale.— English  and  American  song  birds.- Impressions  of  some  English  birds.— In  Wordsworth's 
country.— Glance  at  British  wild  flowers.— British  fertility.— Sunday  in  Cheyne  row.— At  sea. 

12—18408/2 

•74.  Indoor  studies.    Houghton.    $1.15 

Contents:  Thoieau.— Science  and  literature.— Sdenoe  and  the  poets.— Matthew  Arnold's 
oritidsm.— Amoki's  view  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle.— Qilbert  White's  book.— Malformed  giant.— 
Brief  essays.- An  egotistical  chapter. 

12—31134/3 

©75.  Riverby.    Houghton.    $1.15 

CoMTBNTs:  Among  the  wild-flowers.— Heart  of  the  southern  Catskills.— Birds'  eggs.— Bird  court- 
ship.- Notes  from  the  prairie.— Eye-beams.— Young  marsh  hawk.— The  chipmunk.— Spring  Jot- 
ting9.— Glimpses  of  wild  life.- life  of  fear.— Lovers  of  nature.— Taste  of  Kentucky  blue  grass.- In 
Mammoth  cave.— Hasty  observation.— Bird  life  in  an  old  apple  tree.— Ways  of  sportsmen.— Talk 
with  young  observers. 

12--81069/4 

976.  Burton,  Richard.    Literary  likings.    Lothrop.    $1.50 

CoMTKHTs:  R.  L.  Stevenson.- The  democratic  and  aristocratic  in  literature.— Phases  of  fiction.— 
BJomson,  Daudet,  James.— Ideals  in  American  literature.— Renaissance  pictures  in  Browning's 
poetry.— Old  En^^lsh  poetry.— Washington  Irvlng's  services  to  American  history.— A  battle  lan- 
reate.-*Renaifwance  in  English.— American  English.— Literature  for  children. 

.      a-1969/7 

977.  Crothera,  S.  M.    Among  friends.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Contents:  Among  friends.— Anglo-American  school  of  polite  unlearning.— Hundred  worst 
books.— Convention  of  books.— In  praise  of  politicians.— My  missionary  life  in  Persia.— The  colonel 
in  the  theological  seminary.— Romance  of  ethios<— Merry  devil  of  education. 

10—26156/2 
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•78.  Grothersy  8.  IC.    Gentle  reader.    Heugblen.    $1.25 
CoNTKim:  a«ntlo  rMd^r.^BntoyiMnt  vt  pocliy.— Maiaft  «f  ] 
OHninf  wltoh-crafls.— HoDcrable  polats  ol  igMnaM.- 
latian  td  tlw  fUtleiiUBi.— Hiiit«rind  ol  soienM.— 0«Btle 
Quizollsnt.— Intlmato  knowledft  and  ddl^t. 

S— 2d285^. 


•79.  Bmexson,  B.  W.    Engliflh  tndta;  ReprooonUtive  men;  and  other  eeMys.    Dut- 
ton.    (Everyman's  library)    (library  bindjpg)    $0.50 

Comtana:  English  traits.— lUpwaitatlv  aien.— AanricMi  sdiolv.— Ifm  tb«  raformcr.— Tba 
oooaerrativo.— The  trMwraiKkntoltot.— Yoong  Amerloft. 

AlO— 23/3 

•80. Eflsays.     First  and  second   series.     Button.     (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    10.50 

CowTEMTs;    First  ssriss:    Htotory.— 8«lf«eliiBm.*C€n|Miia«tlcB.->^pitltu«l  1kwi.~Lov«.~ 
¥McDdshl|k-~Frudenoe.— Heroism.— 0^«n«ul.--4:iidcSd---Inteltoc^ 

Seoond   ssriss:    Ths    poet.— ExperioMS.—Chanwter.— Maimers.— Gifts.— N»tun.—PottUcs.— 
Nemhielbt  end  raeUst.— New  Knglamt  reformers. 

W7--181/1 

•61.  Bnkine,  John.    The  moral  obligation  to  be  intelligent,  and  other  essays. 

Duffield.    |1 
Otber  essays:  Call  to  senrtoe.— Mind  of  Bhakeqieare.— Magle  and  wonder  In  Utsrature. 

15— 237«3/^ 

•82.  Franktin,  Benjamin.    Selections  from  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
ed.  by  U.  W.  Cutler.    CrowelL    (Handy  volume  classics,  pocket  ed.)    $0.35 

5—21012/2 

983.  Holmea,   O.   W.    Autocrat  of   the  breakfast  table.    Dutton.    (Everyman's 
Ubrary)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  W7— 185/2 

934. Over  the  teacups.    Houghton.    $1.50  12—34445/2 

985. Professor  at  the  breakfast  table.    Oowell.    $0.35  2—26849/2 

•86.  Irving,  Washington.    Bracebridge  Hall;  illus.  by  Randolph  Caldecott.    (Cran- 
forded.)    Macmillan.    $1.50  13—3952/2 

9^7.  ^ Old  Christmas.    Macmillan.    (Illustrated  pocket  classics)    $1 

3—27589/2 

988.  Rip  van  Winkle  and  The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  illus.  by  G.  H. 

Houghton.    Macmillan.    (Illustrated  pocket  classics)    $1  17—26797/2 

989. Sketchbook  of  Geo£frey  Crayon,  gent.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO— 2210/2 

•90. Tales  from  the  Alhambra;  ed.  by  Josephine  Brower;  illus.  by  C.  E. 

Brock.    Houghton.    $1.25 

The  legends  retold  are:  Arabian  astrologer.  Prince  Ahmed  al  Kamel,  Moor's  legacy.  Three  beau- 
tiful princesses,  Rose  of  the  Alhambra,  Two  discreet  statues. 

10—26172/3 

991.  Lincoln,  Abraham.    Inaugurals,  addresses,  and  letters  (selections),  ed,  by 

D.  K.  Dodge.    Longmans.    (English  classics)    $0.25  10—24283/2 

992.  Speeches  and  letters.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind 

ing)    $0.50  7—1557^ 

993.  Lowell,  J.  R.    Among  my  books.    Ho\ighton.    2  v.    each,  $2 

CoNTKNTs:  Dryden.— Witchcraft.— Shakespeare  once  more.— New  England  two  oentorics  ago.— 
Lesslng.— Rousseau  and  the  sentimentalists. 

13—20109/2 

994. Books  and  libraries,  and  other  papers.    Houghton.    (Riverside  litera- 
ture series  [no.  39])    $0.40 
Contents:  Books  and  libraries.— Emerson,  the  lecturer.— Keats.— Don  QoiaMlek 

11— 1739%5 
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995.  "LoweHj  J.  B.    My  study  windows.    Houghton.    $2 

OotiTEsns:  Iffy  gatdin  oequaintanoo.— A  word  for-wliiter.-^On  a  o«rtalii  oondesoenslon  in  for- 
algiMrs.— A  -  great  pablio  oharactar.—Carlyle.— Abraham  Lincoln.— James  Gates  PerdvaL— - 
ThOTe8a.—3wiiiebiinie's  tragedies.— Chaucer.—Library  of  old  authors.— Emerson.— Pope. 

17—16121/13 

996.  Xafaie,  H.  W.    Books  and  culture.    Dodd.    $1.25 

On  the  chann  and  teachings  of  literature.   IIlustratioDs  drawn  mamly  from  Homer,  Shakes-. 
peare,  and  Goethe.   A.  L.  A. 

4—13857/3 

997.  Bepplier,  Agnes.    In  our  convent  days.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Delicately  hmnorofis  papers  suggested  by  experiences  in  a  convent  school.    A.  L.  A. 

5—33973/2 

998.  Varia.    Houghton.    $1.25  :• 

Contents:  The  eternal  feminine.— The  deathless  diary.— Guides.— Little  phariflees  in  fiction.— 

Fetede  Gayant.— Cakes  and  ale.— Old  wines  and  new.— Royal  road,  of  fiction.— Fh>m  the  reader's 
.standpoint. 

-13863/3 


999.  llioreauy  H.  D.    Walden.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)     (Library  bind- 

ing)   |i0.50  A10->32/2 

1000.  A  week  on  the  (Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers.    Croweli.    $0.75 

11—20622/3 

1001.  Van  Dyke,  Henry.    Days  off  and  other  digressions.    Scribner.    $1.50 

CoiiTKMTs:  Days  off.— Holiday  In  a  vacatloiL— His  other  engagemcBti— Beefes  I  have  loved  as  ^. 
boy.— Among  the  Quantock  hills.— Between  the  lupin  and  the  laurel— Little  Red  Tom.— Sil- 
verhoms.- Notions  about  novels.— Some  remark  on  gulls.- Leviathan.— Art  of  leaving  off. 

7—33932/2 

1902.  — Essays  in  application.     Scribner.    $1.25 

Contents:  Is  the  world  growing  better?— Ruling  classes  in  a  democracy.— Publicomania.— 
Heritage  of  American  ideals.— The  powers  that  be.— Flood  of  books.— Booksy  literature,  and  the 
people.— Christianity  and  ourrent  literature.— Church  in  the  dty.— Property  and  theft.— Creative - 
ideal  of  education.— School  oi  life. 

5—34645/2' 

1003.  Fisherman's  luck,  and  some  other  uncertain  things.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Contents:    Fisherman's  Inck.— The  thrilling  moment.— TalkaUlity.— A    wild  strawberry.— 

Lovers  and  landscape.— A  fatal  soooess.— Fishing  in  books.— A  Norwegian  honeymoon.— Wlio* 
owns  the  moantalns. — ^A  lacy.  Idle  brook.~Open  fire.— A  slumber  song. 

5—32463/2 

1004.  Little  rivers.    Scribner.    $1.25 

Contents:  Little  rivers.- Leaf  of  spearmint.— Ampersand.— Handful  of  heather.— Restlgoucbe 
irom  a  horse-yadit.— Alpenrosen  and  goat's  milk.— Au  large.— Trout  fishing  in  the  Traun.,— 
At  the  sign  of  the  balsam  bough.— Song  after  sondown. 

3^24831/4 

1005.  Van  Dyke  book;  comp.  by  Edwin  Mims.     Scribner.     (School  reading) 

$0.50 

Contents:  A  boy  and  a  rod.— Little  rivers.— Wood  magic— Camping  out.— Open  fire.— Songs 
out  of  doors.— A  friend  of  justice.— Thrilling  moment.— Keeper  of  the  li^t.— Handful  of  clay.— 
First  Christmas  tree.— Bits  of  blue-sky  philosophy.— Story  of  the  author's  life. 

-11049/^* 


1006.  Warner,  C.  D.    A-hunting  of  the  deer  and  other  essays.    Houghton.    (River- 
side literature  series)    $0.25 

Contents:  A>hunting  of  the  deer.— How  I  killed  a  bear.— Lose  in  the  woods.— Camping  out.— 
A  wildoness  romance.— What  some  people  call  pleasure. 

9—21000/2 

1007.  Being  a  boy.    Houghton.    $0.40  5—33975/2 

1008.  In  the  wilderness.    Houghton.     (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.30 

6—18072/2 
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GLASS  NO.  814.A    AMEBICAN  PBOSB  BCISCKLLANY— OOLLBCnONa 

1009.  Carpenter,  O,  B.,  ed.    American  prose.    Macmillan.    fl 

Seleotioiis  with  oritlcal  introdactlons  by  Tuious  writers  and  a  general  Introdnctioa.   Sob-title. 

1010.  Greenlaw,   B.   A.,   ed.    Familiar  letters,   Engliah  and  American.    Scolt. 
(Lake  English  classics)    $0.40  1&— 17821/4 

1011.  KatthewB,  J.  B.    Oxford  book  of  American  essays.    Oxford.    $1.50 

Tbirty-two  eeaays  from  lYuiklin  and  Jrvtag  to  Crotben  and  Trent. 

14—22692/2 

1012.  Bcudder,  H.  B.,  ed.    American  prose.    Rev.  ed.    Houghton.    $1 

Selections  from  Hawthonie,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Wbittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreao,  and 
Emerson. 

12—88448/4 

CLASS  NO.  815    AMEBICAN  OBATIONS— COLLBCnONS. 

(See  Class  808.5  for  books  on  Debating  and  Public  speaking.) 

1018.  Boardxnan,  L.  W.,  ed.    Modem  American  speeches.    Longmans.    |0.40 

CoNTiHis:  Life  of  Carl  Sobon.~True  Amerioanism.— life  of  Henry  W.  Chrady.— Tbe  New 
Soatb.— Ufe  of  Tobn  Bay.— Ameiloa's  love  of  peaoe.— Career  of  SUba  Boot.— Tbe  Pan-American 
spirit. 

13—18505/2 

1014.  Fulton,  B.  I.,  and  TmeUoody  T.  C.     British  and  American  eloquence. 

Ginn.    $1.25 

Selectians firom  101  speedbes  made  by  23noted  EngSisb  and  American  orators,  wftb  biograpbioal 
sketobes  prabdng  eaob  group.   A  osefbl  ooUeoticn  for  tbe  library.   A.  L.A. 

12— 24020/S 

1015.  Harding,  S.  B.,  ed.    Select  oradons  illustrating  American  political  history. 
Macmillan.    $1.25  9—26305/4 

1016.  Johnston,  Alexander,  ed.    American  orations;  studies  in  American  political 
history,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Woodbum.    Putnam.    4  v.    each,  $1.25  4 — ^13868/5 

1017.  Bing^alt,  B.  C,  ed.    Modem  American  oratory.    Holt.    $1.12 

Orations  indoded  are:  General  amnesty,  by  Sebon.— Bigbt  to  trial  by  Jury,  by  Black.— Daniel 
O'ConneU,  by  PhllUps.— lOOtb  anniversary  of  tbe  Inanguration  of  WaBtataigton«  by  Depew.— Lead- 
ersbip  of  edaoated  men ,  by  Curtis.— New  South,  by  Orady.—Sepulcher  in  the  garden,  by  Beecber. 

Ninety  pages  of  tbe  book  devoted  to  tbe  theory  of  oratory.   Oregon. 

98—100/3 

1018.  Shurter,  B.  D.,  ed.    Masterpieces  of  modem  oratory.    Ginn.    $1 

ConmnTs:  Conciliation  with  the  American  oolonies,  by  Burke.— Murder  of  Captain  Joseph 
White,  by  Webster.— A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand,  by  Lincoln.— Scholar  in  a  repub- 
lic, by  Phillips.— Public  duty  of  educated  men,  by  Curtis.— Race  problem  in  the  Sooth,  by  Orady.— 
Puritan  and  the  cavalier,  by  Watterson.- Eulogy  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Daniel.— Eulogy  of  Ulysses 
8.  Grant,  by  Porter.- Immortality  of  good  deeds,  by  Reed.— Tribute  to  Marcus  A.  Banna,  by 
Beverid^B.— Marshall  and  the  oonstitution,  by  Cockran.— IntematiaDal  arbitration,  by  Schun.— 
Opportunity,  by  Spanlding.— Salt,  by  Van  Dyke. 

7— 3094/lG 

1019.  Waahlngton,  Oeorge.    Washington's  farewell  address;  and  Webster's  first 
Bunker  Hill  oration;  ed.  by  A.  J.  Geoige.    Heath.    (English  classics)    $0.25 

5—34000/3 

1020.  Rules   of  conduct,    and   Farewell   address.    Houghton.    (Riverside 

litemturo  series)    $0.25  16—26809/2 

1021. Writings;  ed.  by  L.   B,   Evans.    Putnam.    (Writings  of  American 

statesmen)    $2.50  8—35847/2 

1022.  WebateTy  Daniel.    Daniel  Webster  for  young  Americans,  comprising  his  great- 
est speeches;  ed.  by  0.  F.  Richardson.    (School  ed.)    Little.    $0.50 

6--6735/2 
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1023.  WelMiter,  DaaieL    Speeches  and  orations,  with  an  essay  on  Daniel  Webster 
as  a  master  of  EngUsh  style  by  E.  P.  Whipple.    Little.    $2.50         9—14648/2 

1024. Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  oration  and  Washington's  farewell  address; 

ecf.  by  F.  N.  Scott.    Longmans.    (English  classics)    $0.25  5—34641/3 

1025. and  Hayne,  B.  T.    Great  debate.    Houghton.    (Biverside  literature 

series)    $0.40  Oa  12— 1084/2 

1026.  Wflaon,  Woodrow.    Why  we  are  at  war:  messages  to  Congress,  January  to 

April,  1917.    Harper.    $0.50 

Indndas  also  the  President's  Proclamation  of  war,  April  6,  1917,  and  his  Message  to  the  Amer- 
ksan  people,  Aprfl  IS,  1917. 

17—13747/5 

CLASS  NO.  S20    BNGUSH  UTBRATUBE-HISTOBT. 

{See  aUo  Classes  920.  921  for  lives  of  authors.) 

1027.  BeezBy  K.  A.    History  of  English  romanticism  in  the  eigbteenth  century. 
Holt.    $2  9a— 2045/3 

1028. From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Compact  critical  sketch  with  iUnstratiye  selections. 

11—16089/  2 

1029.  Boydy  B.  A.    Ireland's  literary  renaissance.    Lane.    $2.50 

Compfehensive  account  withcritloalstadies  of  Bynge,  Hooro,  Teats,  Lady  Gregory,  Cotom  Ervins 
IfaoManos,  and  many  others. 

10—22866/4 

1080.  Brooke,  8.  A.    English  literature  from  the  b<Qginning  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

Macmillan.    $1.50  98—1470/2 

'^. 

1031.  Brownell,  W.  O.    Victorian  prose  masters.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Critical  studies  of  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Ooorge  EUot,  Matthew  Arnold,  Raskin,  George  Meredith. 

1—26194/4 

1032.  Burton,  Blohard.    Masters  of  the  English  novel.    Holt.    $1.50 

A  story  of  tlie  novel  and  of  individual  novellBts  from  Richardson  to  Hardy  and  Meredith. 

9—26007/4 

1033.  Glark,  J.  S.    Study  of  English  prose  writers.    Scribner.    $2 

Disoosses  21  En^h  and  5  Amerioan  viiters,  giving  distinctive  featuies  of  the  style  of  each, 
with  extracts. 

0-311/2 

10d4.  Cooper,  F.  T.    Some  English  story  tellers;  a  book  of  the  younger  novelists. 

Holt.    $1.60 

CoKTENTs:  Joseph  Coorad.— William  Frend  de  Morgan.~Maurioe  Hewlett.— Eden  PhiUpotts.— 
Rudyard  KipUng.—'^^^Uiam  John  Locke.~-John  Galsworthy  .—Arnold  Bennett.— Anthony  Hope.— 
May  Sinclair.— Alflrad  OUivant.— Mrs.  Henry  Dndeney.— Jdim  Tievena.— Robert  Hichens.*- 
FrankDanby. 

12—28460/17 

1035.  OrawBhaw,  F.  I>.    Making  of  English  literature.    Heath.    $1.25     7—16385/2 

1036.  Grofl0,  W.  L.    Development  of  the  English  novel.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

Sngliah  fiction  from  Arthurian  romance  to  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Indicating  continental  sources  and 
contilbntloins.   Considers  leading  novelists  of  each  school  or  period.   Pittsburgh. 

99—3504/3 

1037.  Dawson,  W.  J.    Makers  of  English  poetry.    Rev.  ed.    Revell.    $1.75 

Revised  edition  of  Makers  of  modem  poetry. 

6—26462/3 

1038.  HaUeok,  B.  P.    Nev  English  literature.    Amer.  bk.    $1.30  13—20132/2 
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1039.  TTiw^^^wni^w^  W.  8.    History  of  Esglish  litarature.    Century.    $1.35 

15-8738/2 

1040.  H6w«Us,  W.  D.    Heroines  of  fiction.    2  v.    Harper.    $3.75  1—25389/4 

1041.  Lea,  Hermann.    Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

TiftkM  Mch  novel  and  foDows  the  charMten  tlirough  tlw  aeeoM  of  ihdr  Ifves.   Phel<«niphte 
lUnstratioDS. 

A14--673/3 

1042.  Mair,  O.  K.    English  literature:  modem.    Holt.    (Home  university  library) 

$0.50 

Unfal  and  sucgesUve  outJJne  frooi  the  pre-EUtabetlMa  lenalSNBoe  to  tlie  pwpent.  Cenpact, 
readable,  scholarly.   A.  L.  A. 

12—71/2 

1043.  Manhall,  H.  B.    English  literature  for  boys  and  girls.    Stokes.    $3.25 

Aeoounte  of  writers  from  Caedaea  to  Temjaen,  indndlnc  those  of  gnatest  intereet  for  young 
people. 
AttractlTely  printed,  with  oolored  Qlustratlons. 

Wll— 62/2 


1044.  mtchell,  D.  O.    English  lands,  letters,  and  kings.    Scribner.    4  v.    each, 

$1.50 

Comnam:  t.  l,  Celt  to  Tudor.   ▼.  2,  Elisabeth  to  Anne.   ▼.  8,  Quesn  Aane  to  the  GeoriKS. 
▼.  4,  later  Georges  to  Qoen  Victoria. 

Full  on  personal  traits  sad  habits  of  English  writers.   NatioB. 

Does  not  cover  Victorian  era. 

4—13879/3 

1045.  Moody,  W.  V.,  and  liovett,  B.  M.    History  of  English  literature.    Scribner. 
$1.25  16—23919/3 

1046.  Oleott,  O.  8.    Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Houghton.    $3 

Description  of  sites  of  the  novels  and  summary  of  the  plots,  and  60  photographs  of  the  ooontry. 

1»— 20785/5 

1047.  Geoige  Eliot:  scenes  and  people  in  her  novels.    Crowell.    $2 

Chapters  on  the  country  of  which  she  wrote,  her  lite  and  ehaiaeter,  supposed  genesis  of  each 

novel,  and  surmised  identity  of  her  characters.   A.  L.  A. 

10— 18889;'2 

1048.  Painter,  F.  V.  N.    History  of  English  literature.    Sibley.     $1.40     0—3738/2 

1049.  Panooast,  H.  8.    Introduction  to  English  literature.    3d  ed.    Holt.    $1.35 

7—29160/2 

1050.  Phelps,  W.  L.    Essays  on  modern  novelists.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Characterizations  and  criticisms  of  De  Morgan,  Hardy,  Howells,  Bjomson,  Mark  Twain,  Sien> 
kJewicz,  Sudermann,  Allied  Ollivant,  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Ward,  Kipling,  and  BladaoMxe. 

10— 2313A5 

1051.  Bitchie,  Mrt.  A.  I.  T.    Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning:  tliree 
essays.      Harper.    $2  12—38030/3 

1052.  Byland,  Frederick.    Chronological  outlines  of  English  literature.    Macmillan. 
$1.40  A13— 844/3 


1053.  Stephen,  Sir  Leelie.    Houra  in  a  library.    Putnam.    4  v.    $6 

CoNTEifTs:  1,  De  Foe's  novels.— Richardson's  norels.— Pope  as  a  moraUst.—Slr  Walter  Scott.— 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.— Balzac's  novels.— De  Quinoey.— Sir  Thomas  Browne.— Jonathan  Ed- 
wards.—Horace  Walpole.  V.  2,  Dr.  Johnson's  writings.— Crabbe.—WiHiam  HasUtt.— Disraeli's 
noTels.—Massinger.— Fielding's  novels.— Gowper  and  Rousseau.— The  First  Edlnbargh  review- 
ers.—Wordsworth's  ethics.— Lander's  Imaginary  oonTersatlons.— Maoaulay.  ▼.  8,  Charlotte 
Bronte.— Charles  Kingsley.- Godwin  and  Shelley.— Gray  and  his  school.— Sterne.— Country 
books.— George  Sliot.— Autobiography.— Carlyle's  ethics.— The  State  trials.— Coleridge. 

4—13882/4 
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ClkASS  NO.  2M.8    ENGUSH  LITBRATUBE— COIXECTlONa 

1054.  Ciuilifle,  J.  W.>  and  othen^  eds.    Century  readings  for  a  course  in  English  litera- 
ture.   Century.    $2.50  10—22079/3 

1055.  George,  A.  J.,  comp.    From  Chaucer  to  Arnold;  tyx>e6  of  literary  art  in  prose' 
andveree.    Macndllan.    $1.25  98—346/2 

1056.  Hadow,  O.  B.,  and  Hadow,  W.  H.,  comp$.    Oxford  treasury  of  English  litera- 
ture.   3  V.    Oxford,    each,  $0.90 

Contents:  t.  1,  Old  English  to  Jaoobeun;  v.  2,  Growth  of  the  drama;  v.  3,  Jacobean  to  Vlo 
torian. 

7—6793/3 

1057.  Manly,  J.  IL,  ed.    English  proee  and  poetry.    (1137-1892)     Ginn.    $2 

CondMisation  of  hJs  English  poetry  and  English  prose.    Elxplanatory  and  critical  notes.  ■        '  ^ 

16—5893/4 

1058.  Newcomer,  A.  O.,  and  Andrews,  A.  B.,  ed.    Twelve  centuries  of  English 
poetry  and  prose.    Scott.    $1.75 

Selections  chronologlcaHy  arranged  by  period,  and  range  from  Beowulf  to  StOTenson.   All  Ibnns , 
of  writing  are  repreeuDted  excepting  the  novel. 

10—17603/3 

CLASS  NO.  821     ENGLISH  POETBT. 

1059.  Alden,  &.  M.,  ed.    English  verse;  specimens  illustrating  its  principles  and 

history.    Holt,  $1.^5 
Useful  fbr  fbmis,  with  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

3—8331/3 

1060.  Arnold,  Matthew.    Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  other  poems;  ed.  by  A.  H. 
Thomdike.    Longmans.    (English  classics)    $0.25  10-^11545/2 

1061.  Beowulf.    Beowulf  and  the  Finnesburh  fragment,  tr,  from  the  Old  English,  by 
C.  G.  Child.    Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.25  4—14196/2 

1062. Oldest  English  epic:  Beowulf,  Finnsbuig,  Waldere,  Deor,  Widsith,  and 

the  German  Hildebrand;  tr.  in  the  original  metres,  ed.  by  F.  B.  Gummere. 
Macmillan.    $1.10  ^-10486/7 

1063.  Browning,  Mn.  E.  B.    Complete  poetical  works.    Houghton.    (Cambridge 
poets;  Sttidente  edition)    $2  0—5914/2 

1064.  Browning,    Bobert.    Complete    poetical    works.    Houghton.    (Cambridge 
poets;  Students'edition)    $2  1—111/1 

1065. Shorter  poems;  ed.  by  J.  W.  Cunliffe.    Sciibner.    (English  classics) 

$0.25  9-2615/2 

1066.  Browking.    Brooke^  8.  A.    Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.    Crowell.    $2 

Critical  essays  on  his  attitude  toward  nature,  human  life,  art,  womanhood,  love  and  other  paa» 
sions,  with  analysis  of  greater  poems.   Chapter  comparing  Tennyson  and  Browning.   N.  Y. 

2-24748/2 

1067. Coraon,  Hiram.    Introduction  to  the  study  of  Robert  Browning's 

poetry.    Heath.    $1.20  4—13901/2 

1068.  Bums,  Robert.    Complete  poetical  works.    (Cambridge  ed.)    Houghton.    $1 

4—4743/1 

1068.  Byron,  O.  G.  N.    Poems  and  plays,    v.  1-2.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    each,  $0.50 

CoNTBfTs:  ▼.  1,  Hours  of  idleness.^Oocasional  pieces,  t.  2,  Childe  Harold's  pUgrtmage.— 
The  giaotir.^Bride  of  Abydos.— The  corsair.— Lara.— ]ianfred.^Blue8.~lCarino  Faliero.— 
Heaven  and  earth.— Cain.— Sardanapahis. 

All— 1769/1 
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1070.  Ohattcdr,  Oeollrey.    Gaaterboiy  tales;  a  modem  rendering  into  proee  of  Hie 

Prologue  and  ten  tales;  by  P.  W.  Mackaye;  illue.  by  W.  A.  Clark.    Duffield,. 

$2.50 
Colored  illastrmtions. 

4—25090/2 

1071. Chaucer  forchildren;agolden  key; «/.  by  lira.  H.R.HaweiB.   Sciibner. 

$1.25  12-^2818/a 

1072. Chaucer  for  schooU;  with  the  story  of  his  times  and  woik;  sef.  by  Mn, 

H.  R.  Haweis.    Scribner.    $1  1—27484/2 

1073. Complete  poetical  works,  now  first  put  into  modem  English  by  J.  S.  P. 

Tatlock  and  Percy  Mackaye.    Macmillan.    (Modem  reader's  Chaucer)    $2 

12—23747/3 

1074. Tales  of  the  Canteibury  pilgrims,  retold  from  Chaucer  and  otheiB,  by 

F.  J.  H.  Darton;  illus.  by  Hu^  Thomson.    Stokes.    $1.7S 

iletoldliivlgoroiisEiiglisli.  Retains  much  of  Cbraoar'soptlmlnifdiiTatay,  and  sentle  oourtesy. 
Pittsbarsh. 

8—30255/2 

1075.  Oolerid^e,  8.  T.    Golden  book  of  Coleridge;  «/.  by  S.  A.  Brooke.    Button. 

(Ever>inan'8  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 
This  ooUectton  oontatns  his  rtrj  beet  poems  and  a  good  number  of  tha  aacond  dass. 

AlO— 1937/2 

1076.  DolMon,  Austin.    Poems  on  several  occasions.    2  v.    Dodd.    $2.50 

3—24354/1 

1077.  I>ryden,  John.    Palamon  and  Arcite; «/.  by  P.  Chubb.    Macmillan.    (Pocket 
classics)    $0.25  99—1054/2 

1078.  Ooldamith,    (Hiver.    Poems    and    plays.    Button.    (Everyman's    librsry) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50 

CoKTXNTs:  ITraveler.— Deserted  Tillage.— Retaliation.— Hwinflh  of  Tenison.— ICtsoellaneoaa 
pieces.— Oood-natured  man.— She  stoops  to  conquer.— Soenea  firom  the  Orumbier.— Appendix: 
Poetry  under  Anne  and  Oeorga  I.— On  certain  English  poentt.*On  laughing  and  santlmental 
comedy. 

All— 1014/2 

1079.  Keats,  John.    Poems.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 
$0.50  AlO— 1694/1 

1080.  Kipling,  Budyard.    Collected  verse.    Doubleday.    $1.80 

CoKTKKTs:  Seven  seas.- Barrack  room  baUads.— Fire  nations. 

14—12479/1 

1081. Songs  from  books.     Doubleday.    $1.40  12—23692/2 

1082.  Hacaulay,  T.  B.    Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  and  othe^  poems;  ed,  by  W.  P.  Atkin* 
son.    Amer.bk.    (Eclectic  English  classics)    $0.28  13—1694/2 

1083.  Xasefield,  John.    Story  of  a  round-house,  and  other  poems.    Rev.  ed.    Mac- 
millan.   $1.30  13—15276/2 

1084.  Milton,   John.    Poetical   works.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (library 
binding)    $0.50  AlO— 2173/1 

1085.  Honia,  William.    Atalanta's  race  and  other  tales  from  the  Earthly  paradise; 
ed.  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.    Houghton.    (Students'  series  of  standard  poetry)    $0.75 

12-^6886/2 

1086.  Life  and  death  of  Jason;  a  poem.    Longmans.    $1.50  4 — ^13921/2 

1087.  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  fall  of  the  Nibelungs.    Long- 
mans.   $2  4—13922/3 

1088.  Story  of  Sigurd,  the  Volsung.    School  ed.    Longmans.    $0.50 

17—26897/3 
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1169.  Hoye*,  AlfrecL    Drake,  an  English  epic,  books  I-XII.    Stokes.    $1.75 

A  spirltad  epic  in  blank  verse  relating  the  adventures  of  Sir  Franois  Drake  on  the  hi^h  seas  and 
the  crushing  of  the  Spanish  Armada.   A.  L.  A. 

9—24220/2 

1090.  Collected  poems.    2  v.    Stokes.    $3.50  13—23178/1 

1091.  Perey,   Thomas.    Boys'   Percy;  eef.  by  Sidney  Lanier.    Scribner.    (Boys' 

library  of  legend  and  diivalry)    $2 
Stirring  baUads  of  the  old  days  of  British  border  warfare  and  chivahry.   Pittsburgh. 

12—36075/3 

1092.  Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Complete  poetical  and  dramatic  works.  Houghton. 
(Autographed.)    11  10— 2680C/I 

1093. Lady  of  the  lake;  ed,  by  F,  A.  Barbour.  Rand.  (Canterbury  clas- 
sics)   10.45 

-   Has  colored  plates  of  the  Stuart,  Douglas,  liaoAlpine,  and  Graham  plaids  and  bbMk  and  white 
mnstiations  of  Scottish  scenes. 

10—16109/2 

1094.  Lay  of  the  last  minstrel,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  V.  Moody,  and  a 

glossary  and  notes  by  M.  R.  Willard.    Scott.    (Lake  English  classics)    $0.30 

99—1751/2 

1095.  Marmion;  with  an  introduction  by  W.  V.  Moody,  and  a  glossary  and 

notes  by  M.  R.  Willard.    Scott.    (Lake  English  classics)    $0.30       99^1599/2 

1096.  Shelley,    P.    B.    Poetical    works.    2    v.    Button.    (Everyman's    library) 

(Library  binding)    each,  $0.50 
V.  1,  Lyrics  and  short  poems,   v.  2,  Plays,  translations  and  longer  poems. 

AlO— 16/1 

1097.  Spenser,  Bdmnnd.  Works;  ed,  by  R.  Morris.  (Globe  ed.)  Macmillan. 
$1.75  4—13935/3 

1098.  Stetrenson,  B.  L.    Poems  and  ballads.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

ComsNTs:  A  child's  garden  of  verses.—Underwoods.— Poems  posthomously  published.— 
Ballads. 

13—35732/1 

1099.  Tennyson,  Alfred.  Idylls  of  the  king:  Gareth  and  Lynnette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  Passing  of  Arthur;  ed,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Amer.  bk.  (Gateway 
series)    $0.25  4—17703/4 

1100. Poetic  and  dramatic  works.    (Library  ed.)    Houghton.    $1.50 

99—5472/1 

1101. Selections  from  his  poems;  ed.  by  Myra  Reynolds.    Scott.    (Lake 

English  classics)    $0.40  14—339/2 

1102.  TsNKTsoN.  Brooke,  S.  A.  Tennyson,  his  art  and  relation  to  modem  life. 
Putnam.    $2  4—13889/2 

new. Van  Dyke,  Henry.    Poetry  of  Tennyson.    10th  ed.    Scribner.    $2 

Appreciative,  Judicious,  and  interesting  study  of  Tennyson's  mind,  art,  and  methods.   K.  Y. 

98—1687/2 

1104.  Thompson,  Franois.    Selected  poems.    5th  ed.    Lane.   $1.50  &— 11148/2 

1105.  Wordsworth,  William.  Complete  poetical  works.  (Globe  ed.)  Macmillan. 
$1.75  4—13941/2 

CLASS  NO.  821.S    ENGLISH  POBTRT-COLLBCTIONa 

(iSe^a^  Class  808.1.) 

1106.  Bates,  K.  L.,  ed.  Ballad  book.  Sibley.  (Students'  series  of  English  classics)- 
$0.00  13—26932/2 
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1167.  Book  of  old  English  ballads,  with  decorative  drawings  by  6.  W.' Edwards,  and 
an  introduction  by  H.  W.  Mabie.    Macmillan.    $1.25  11—25423/4 

1106.  BoUen,  A.  H.y  ^.    Lyrics  from  the  song-books  of  the  Elizabethan  age.    Sciib- 
ner.    $1.25  3—17800/1 

1109.  Chanabera,  B.  K.^  comp.    English  pastorals.    Scribner.    H  ft— 32382/2 

1110.  Child,  F.  J.y  ed.    English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads:  ed.  by  H.  C.  Saigent  and 
G.  L.  Kittredge.    (Cambridge  ed.)  4—13303/5 

1111.  Oook,  A.  8.,  and  Tf]ik«r,  O.  B.,  edt.    Select  translations  from  old  English 
poetry.    Ginn.    $1  2—22714/4 

1112.  Cktjlej,  C.  M.y  and  Yoim^,  O.  O.    English  poetry :  its  principles  and  progresa, 
wi^  representative  masterpieces.    Macmillan.    fl.lO 

Contains  seleeticns  neoesMry  in  higb^ohool  work  with  biographical  and  critical  iittrodnctioaa 
for  each  author.   Oracon. 

16—26800/4 

1113.  Hale,  B.  B.,  jr.    Longer  narrative  po.ems.    World  bk.    (Hawthorne  classics) 

10.40 

CoNTBKis:  Horatins,  by  Maeanlay.— Sohrab  and  Rustam,  by  Aniold.^EBOcli  Aidte,  by  Teo- 
nyaon.— Christabel,  by  Col«ldce.~Eve  of  St.  Agnos,  by  K€ats.~Pri80Mr  of  ChiUon,  by  Byron.— 
Lftdy  QorakUne's  ooortBhip,  by  Browning.-'Atalanta's  raoa,  by  Morria.— Fli^t  of  tbo  Doeheai^ 
by  Browning.— Miohaol,  by  Wordsworth. 

2—22094/2 

11}4.  BCalea,  ^.  W^    Longer  English  poems.    Macmillan.    $1.10  12-rl632/6 

1115.  Hont^meryy  D.  H.,  comp.    Heroic  ballads,  with  poems  of  war  and  patriotism. 

Gtnn.    10.50 

Sixty-«ight  poems  of  war  and  patriotism,  such  as  Horatius,  Bannockbum,  Exeoation  of  Mon- 
trose, Relief  of  Lucknow,  Ballad  of  Aginoonrt,  Battle  of  tho  Baltic,  Song  of  MaiionlB  men,  Sheri- 
dan's ride,  and  %ve  of  Waterloo. 

Most  of  the  selections  are  suitable  for  declamation.    Pittsburgh. 

12*-^6889/2 

1116.  Page,  C.  H.y  comp.    British  poets  of  the  19th  century.    Sanborn.    92 

Selections  ttom  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Laador,  Tttmyson,  E.  B. 
Browning,  Robert  Browning,  Cloogh,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  with  reference  lists 
and  notes. 

4—26912/2 

1117.  Palg^rave,  F.  T.^  oomp.    Golden  treasury  of  songs  and  lyrics.    Button.    (Ev- 
eryman's library)    (Library  binding)    10.50 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  selections  firom  the  English  poets.  The  choice  for  this  cdilectiott 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  TCnnyscn. 

All-i447/2 

1118. illus.  by  Maxfield  Parrish.    Duffield.    $2.25 

Fine  print  and  paper  and  eight  full  page  color  plates. 

11— 2556i/:a 

1119.  Paneoasty  H.  S.y  oomp.    Vista  of  English  verse.    Holt.    $1.50 

Reprinted  from  his  Standard  English  poems,  with  additional  selections.   Sub-title. 
Representative  selections  ftom  Spenser  to  Kipling. 

11— 290S9/3 

1120.  Paxrott,  T.  H.,  and I«ong,  A.  W.,  ed,    English  poems  from  Chaucer  to  Kipling. 
Ginn.    $0.90  3—1259/2 

1121.  aaOler-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.,  ed.    Oxford  book  of  English    verse,  125(V-1900. 
Oxford.    $2.50  17-12028/3 

1122.  Stedman,  B.  C,  ed,    Victorian  anthology,  1837-1895.    Houghton.    $2 

Supplements  his  Victorian  poets. 

4—13986/3 
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1123.  Stedmaa,  S.  C.    Victoriaii  poete;  revised  and  extended  to  the  50th.  year  of 
the  period  under  review.    Houston.    $2.25  3—^14997/1 

1124.  Syle,  ]L  D.,  ed.    From  Milton  to  Tennyson.    Allyn.    |1 

Masterpjeoes  of  Englidi  poetry;  with  notes,  descriptive  and  critical.    Sub-title. 

11-^2183/3 

1125.  Waxdy  T.  SL,  ed.     Engliab  poets.    4  v.     (Student's  ed.)    Macmillan.    each, 
$1.10 

T.  1,  Ghauoer  to  Doime.   y.  2,  Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden.    v.  3j  Addison  to  Blake,    y.  4,  Words- 
wevtb  to  TmnjBOtL 

Invalnalileoollectien  with  psefatory  critical  notices  by  scholars  and  writers,  and  a  general  intro- 
ductSoD  by  Matthew  AmoM.    Leypoldt  it  lies. 

6-4427/3 

1126.  WhiteliDTd,  B.  Nl    Anthology  of  English  poetry;  Beowulf  to  Kipling.    San- 
Imto.    $1.25  3t-14996/S 

CLASS  NO.  822    ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

(See  alio  Classes  807,  806.1.) 


1127.  Bazzie,  Sir  J.  M.    Half  hours.     Scribner.    $1.25 

QosnzNTs: .  Pantaloon.— The  twelve-pound  ]ook.~Rosalind.— The  will. 


14—18746/6 


1128.  Bates,  XL  L«    English  rel^^ous  drama.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Contents:  Latin  Passion  plays  and  saint  plays.— Miracle  plays.— Moralitiee. ' 

11—22942/4 

1129.  Bezinetty  Arnold,  and  BZnoblauch,  Edward.    Milestones,  a  play  in  three 
acts.    Doran.     $1 

The  milestones  are  1860, 1SS5,  and  1912,  and  the  play  shows  the  difference  in  ideals  and  standards. 

12—11219/2 

1130.  Everyman  with  other  interludes,  including  eight  miracle  plays.    Button. 
(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO — 10/1 

1131.  Galsworthy,  John.    Plays.    Third  series.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Contents:  The  fugitive.— The  pigeon.— The  moh. 

14—15438/4 

1132.  Gkayley,  C.  M.,  ed.    Representative  English  comedies.       3  v.    Macmillan. 
each,  $2 

V.  1,  From  the  beginnings  to  Shakespeare. 

V.  2,  lAter  oontemporaxies  of  Shakespeare;  Ben  Jonson  and  others. 

V.  8,  Later  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare;  Fletcher  and  others. 

14—7520/3 

1133.  Ghregory,  Lady  I.  A.    Seven  short  plays.    Luce.    $1.75 

CoNTKNTs:  Spreading  the  news.— Hyacinth  Halvey.— Rising  of  the  moon.— Jackdaw.— Work- 
hoose  ward.— Traveling  man.— Oaol  gate. 

10—15842/9 

1134.  Jonson,     Ben.    Complete     plays.    2     v.    Button.    (Everyman's     library) 
(Library  binding)    each,  $0.50  All— 842/1 

1135.  ICanly,  J.  H.,  ed.    Specimens  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  drama.    2  v.    Ginn. 

$2.60  12—36516/3 

Pabhal  contents:  v.  1,  Dramatic  tropes.- Easter  dramatic  office.— Fragments  of  vernacular 
litorgal  plays.— Brome  play.— Chester  IVhitson  plays.— Coventry  ]»lay8.— Digby  plays.— Hegge 
plays.— Norwich  Whitson  plays.— St.  Qeorge  plays.— Towneley  plays.— York  Corpus  Christ! 
plays.  V.  2,  Bolster  Doister,  by  Nicholas  Udall.— <3ammer  Qurton's  needle,  by  John  Still.— 
Cambiaes,  by  Thomas  Preston.— Qorbodnc,  by  Thomas  Saokville  and  Thomas  Norton.— Campaspe, 
by  John  Lyly.— James  the  IV,  by  Robert  Greene.— David  and  Bathsabe,  by  George  Peele.— Span- 
ish tragedies,  by  Thomas  Kyd. 

1136.  Xailowe,     Chxistopher.    Plays.    2     v.    Dutton.     (Everyman's     library) 
(Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO-42/1 
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1137.  NojM,  Alfred.    Sherwood;  or,  Robin  Hood  and  the  three  ImigB;  a  play  m 
five  acts.    Stokee.    $2  11—25099/3 

1138.  Parker,  L.  N.    Diaraeli;  a  play.    Lane.    $1 

Comedy  of  nuamen  of  DlaraoU's  tlnM. 

11—29412/2 

1139.  PhiUipSy  Stephen.    UlyaMB;  a  drama,  in  a  prohigae  and  three  acts.    Macmil- 
Ian.    11.25  2-^3432/2 

1140.  Sheridan,  B.  B.    Playi.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Libiary  binding) 
10.50 

CoMTXim:  RlTmlB.-49t.  Patrlok'8  dfty.^^ho  diMOBft.^Trlp  to  Oearbetough.— S^ool  for  acaa- 
dal.— The  ofitlc—PlsuTo. 

Aia--512A 

1141.  Syn^,  J.  IC.    Well  of  the  saints.    Luce.    $1.25  6—17282/2 

1142.  Thayer,  W.  B.,  ed.    Best  Elizabethan  plays.    Ginn.    $1.26 

CoimMTs:  Jew  of  Helta,  by  lfBr]owe.<-nie  elehemist,  by  Joiieoii.--Phlle8ter,  by  Beeuinont  ead 
Fletcher.— Two  noble  kinsmen,  by  netoher  end  Bhekeepeeie.— Duchess  of  ICelfl,  by  Webster. 

4—13966/9 

1143.  Yeats,  W.  B.    Hour-glass,  and  other  plays.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Cohtsmto;  The  hour-gle8s.~Oathleai  Nl  HooUhen.— A  pot  of  broth. 

4—1666/4 

1144.  Land  of  heart's  desire.    Mosher.    10.50  12—40395/2 

1145.  Zancfwill,  linraeL    The  melting-pot;  drama  in  four  acts.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Theme  is  America,  the  crucible  in  which  immigrants  fkrom  all  nations  are  to  be  fbsed  into  the 

perfect  human  type.    A.  L.  A. 

14—20542/2 
GLASS  NO.  822.3    SHAKBSPBASB. 

1146.  Baker,  O.  P.    Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Comprehenslye  survey,  fkrom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  caresr. 

7— 22387/S 

1147.  Boas,  F.  8.    Shakespeare  and  his  predecessors.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Deals  somewhat  minutely  with  the  plays  in  chronological  order. 
Only  brief  treatment  of  the  predecessors.    Pittsburgh. 

5—6039/2 

1148.  Brooke,  8.  A.    On  ten  plays  of  Shakespeare.    Holt.    $2.25 

CoMTEMTs:  Midsummer  night's  dream.— Romeo  and  Juliet.— Rioberd  n.— Richard  III.— Mer- 
chant of  Venice.— As  you  like  it.— Maobeth.— Coriolanns.---WInter's  tale.-/l>6mpest. 

17—21679/2 

1149.  Dowden,  Bdward.    Shakeepeare.    Amer.  bk.    (Literature  primers)     $0.35 

4—13964/2 

1150.  Shakeepeare,  a  critical  study  of  his  mind  and  art.    Harper.    $1.75 

12—14259/2 

1151.  Jameson,    Mr$.  A.  B.    Shakespeare's  heroines;  characteristics  of  women, 
moral,  poetical,  and  historical.    Macmillan.    $1.75  1 — 20593/S 

1152.  Jenks,  Tudor.    In  the  days  of  Shakespeare.    Barnes.    $1 

4—35733/3 

1153.  Lamb,   Charles,   and  Lamb,   Mary,    Tales  from   Shakespeare.    Dutton. 
(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.60 

Partial  contents:  The  tempest.— Two  gentlemen  of  Verona.— Cjmbeline.— King  Lear.— Ifao- 
beth.— Timon  of  Athens.— Hamlet.— Otliello.—lCercfaant  of  Venice. 

AlO— iO/2 

1154.  Lee,  Sir  S.  L.    Shakespeare's  life  and  work.    Macmillan.    $0.80. 

An  abridgment  of  a  1U»  of  WilMam  SlialDespeaie.   Bub4itle. 

1—29521/2 
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1155.  Macleody  Mary.    Shakeepeare  story  book.    BameB.    $2 

Chsnniiig  stories  of  16  plays  with  dialogue  in  words  of  drama.  Plots  are  clearly  brought  out. 
A.  li.  A* 

3—16387/3 

1156.  KawwfleM,  John.    William  Sliakeflpeare.    Holt.    (Home  university  library) 
$0.75  11—12695/2 

1167.  Motatoiki  B.  O.    Shakespeare  as  a  dxamatic  artist.    Oxford.    11.90 

8—10058/2 

1158.  NeBOsony  W.  A.,  and  Thoxndike,  A.  H.    Facts  about  Shakespeare.    Mac- 

miUan.    10.75 

Suocinot  aeooont  of  the  times,  details,  and  traditions  of  his  life,  influenoes,eTidenoes  of  his  author- 
ship, stady  of  the  SUailMtban  drama,  and  list  of  chafBOtsfs.    A.L.A. 

13—22666/3 

1159.  Qoiller-Gottch,   Sir  A.  T.    Historical  tales  from  Shakespeare.    Scribner. 

$1.50 

Coirmns:  Ooriobmis.— Julius  CiBsar.— Ktaig  7ohn.^K]ng  Ridwrd  IL^King  Henry  IV.— 
King  HSenry  V .— King  Henry  VL— King  Ridhard  m. 

Or-1413/3 

1160.  Baleigli,  Sir  W.  A.    Shakespeare.    MacmiUan.    (Englldi  men  of  letters) 

10.75 

Interproting  Shakespeare  the  man  fh>m  the  dramas. 

7—15578/2 

1161.  Shakespearey  WHliam.    Complete  dramatic  and  poetic  works;  ed.  from  the 
text  of  tlie -early  quartos  and  the  1st  folio  by  W.  A.  Neilson.    (Cambridge  ed.) 
Houghton.    $3  6—38336/2 

1162.  As  you  like  it.    Doubleday.    (Ben  Greet  Shakespeare)    10.60 

Hiis  version  is  specially  adapted  for  reading  or  stage  pfesentation.  Includes  explanatory  notes, 
practical  stage  dlieetioos,  illustrations  of  obazaoters  in  oostume.  ExoeUent  type,  good  binding, 
picture  end  papers,  and  colored  frontispiece. 

12—12660/2 

1163. As  you  like  it;  illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson.    Doran.    $2  E17— 631/3 

1164. Julius  Caesar.    Doubleday.    (Ben  Greet  Shakespeare)    $0.60 

12—40600/2 

1165.  Merchant  of  Venice.    Doubleday.    (Ben  Greet  Shakespeare)    $0.60 

12—13058/2 

1166. Merchant  of  Venice;  iUus.  by  James  Luiton.    Doran.    $2 

17—26795/2 

1167. Midsunmier  night's  dream.    Doubleday.    (Ben  Greet  Shakespeare) 

$0.60  12—5865/2 

1168.  Midsummer  night's  dream;  illus.  by  Arthur  Rackham.    Dolibleday. 

$2  A15— 500/3 

1169.  Tempest;  illus.  by  Edmund  Dulac.    Doran.    $2  A15— 2327/3 

1170.  Twelfth  night;  illus.  by  W.  H.  Robinson.    Doran.    $2 

1171.  Works;  ed.  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.    Amer.  bk.    each,  $0.56 

CoimDm:  As  you  like  it  (&-2367<y!2);  Coriolanus  (&— 1003€i/3);  Hamlet  (6—2566^);  Julius  Oaesar 
(4->296Sy9};  Kfaig  Lear  (S-90609y3);  Macheth  (&-^08fl^);  Menfliant  of  Venice  (3— S036!V3);  Hid- 
summer  night's  dream  (^-dOSS/S);  Much  ado  ahout  notUng  (&-760G^);  OtheUo  (7— 2429(V3); 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (7—6758^);  Tamingof  the  shrew  (4-30096/3);  Tempest  (4—296^);  Twelfth  Nig^t 
(4-4l91£/3);  Winter's  tale  (7— 2420e^). 

1172.  "disinter,  WQliani.    Shakespeare  on  the  stage.    3  series.    Moffiit.    each,  $3 

V.  1,  SUge  histories  d  Merchant  of  Venice,  OtheUo,  Hamlet,  Khig  Richard  m,  King  Henry 
VTH,  and  ICacbeth  and  their  players,  v.  2,  Stage  histories  of  Twelfth  ni|^t,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
As  you  like  it,  Khig  Lear,  The  taming  of  the  shrew,  Julius  Oaesar.  t.3,  CymbeUne.— Love's 
labor  lost.— Coriolanus.~A  midsummer  night's  dream.— King  Heniy  IV.— The  merry  wires  of 
Windsor.— Antony  and  Cleopatra.— King  John. 

15—7372/4;  12—664/4;  16—24572/4 
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CLA88  NO.  «14    KNGU0H  BaSAYS  AND  PMWK  lOSCHLLANT 

1173.  Addiflon,  Joseph.    Addiflon;  aelectiooB  from  Addiflon's  papera  contributed 
to  the  SpecUtor,  «f.  by  ThomM  Arnold.    Oxioid.    $1.10  10—7202/2 

1174. and  Steele,  Biduord.    Papen  from  the  Spectator;  atf.  by  Thomas 

Arnold.    Oxford.    $1.10 

1176. Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  from  the  Spectator;  ed,  by  H.  V. 

Abbott.    Scott.    (Lake  £i«]uli  cUflricfl)    $0.30  98— 1447y2 

1176.  Aznoldy  Xatthew.    EoMys  literary   and   critical.     DutUm.    (Everyman's 
Hbrary)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  All— 209/1 

1177. Selections  from  prose  works;  sd.  by  'W.  S.  Johaaoa.    Houf^ton.    (Riv- 

ernde  literature  series)    $0.60  la— 19472/2 

1178.  Baeon,  Franda.    EsMys;  ed,  by  C.  S.   Northnp.    Homi^ton.    (Riverside 
literature  series)    $0.40  8—6635/2 

1179.  Birreil,  Augnatlne.    Obiter  dicta.    2  8er.    Scribner.    each,  $1.25 

OoMTKNTs:  1st  aer.:  Oirlyle.— Oa  the  sltacsd  obsomlty  of  ICr.  Bnnrnli^  postry.— Trutl^luiiit> 

lug.— AotcfB.— A  rogue's  mesMfrs.— Hm  tIs  OMdlSd— VMsUfl.   ad  isr.:  MOUa.— Fope.— John- 

son.— Burke.— Tbe  muse  of  history.— Charles  Lamb.-*B]BenQa.~TlM  offlee  of  Utenture.— Wonn- 

out  types.— Cemhridfs  and  the  poets.— Book-baying. 

jy^  «.  ^  -HI  4-13975/6 

1180.  Burkey  Bdniiind.    Speeches  and  letters  on  American  afbiis.    Dutton.    (Ev- 
eryman's Ubrary)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO-2155/2 

1181.  Caxijlei  Thomaa.    Essays  on  Bums;  with  Cotter's  Saturday  ni^t  and  other 
poems  from  Bums;  ed.  by  W.  C.  Gore.    Macmillan.    (Pocket  classics)    $0.25 

O-5209/2 

1182.  Sartor  resartus.    On  heroes,  hero-worehip,  and  the  heroic  in  history. 

Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO— 6^ 

1183.  Cheaterflald,  P.  D.  S. .  Letters  to  his  son.    Lippincott.    $1.25        0—6370/8 

1184.  Chesterton,  a.  X.    Varied  types.    Dodd.    $1.20 

Contents:  caiarlotte  Bronte.— William  Morris  and  his  sohool.— Optimism  of  Byron.— P<^ie 
and  the  art  of  satire.— FrBnQis.—Rostaiid.— Charles  11.— Steyonson.— Thomas  Cartyle.— Tolstoy. . 
and  the  onlt  of  stmplioity.— aavonarola.- Position  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.— Brat  Harte.— Alfred  the 
Great.  —  Kaeterlinck.  —  Queen  Vietoria.  —  Qerman  emperor.  —  Tennyson.  —  EUsaheth  Barrett 
Brownlni^. 

4—14141/15 

1185.  Copeland,  G.  T.,  and  Heraey,  F.  W.  C,  ed$.    Representative  biographies  of - 
English  men  of  letters.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Seleetions  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  autobiography;  with  extracts  ihmi  Carlyle,  IMokensy 
Stevenson;  work  of  famous  biographers  and  reprints  from  the  Dictionary  of  national  biograidiy. 

9—25200/2 

1186.  De  Quincey,  Thomaa.    Flight  of  a  Tartar  tribe;  ed.  by  M.  H.  Turk.    Hough- 
ton.   (Rivenide  literature  series)    $0.25  12—82348/2 

1187.  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English  mail-coach;  ed.  by  R.  A.  Witham.    Hough- 
ton.   (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.25  6 — 14544/3 

1188. Selections,  including  Joan  of  Arc,  The  English  mail  coach,  Levana  and 

our  ladies  of  sorrow,  and  Savannah  la  mar;  ed,  by  W.  V .  Moody.    Scott.    (Lake 
Engliflh  classics)    $0.25  »— 16967/5 

1189. Seleetions;  ed,  by   Bliss   Perry.    Doubleday.    (Little   masterpieces) 

$0.50 

CoNTKNTs:  Affliction  of  childhood.— Pleasures  of  <^am.— Patau  of  opium.— On  the  knockini^'ar 
the  gate  in  Macbeth.— Going  down  with  victcry.— Levana.— Our  ladies  of  sorrow. 

99—4189/9 

1190.  liamb,  Charlea.    Essays  of  Elia.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library 
binding)    $0.50  A10-d8^ 
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1191.  Maoaiilay,  T.  B.    Critical  and  hiatorical  essays.    2  v.    Duttw.    (Everyman's, 
library)    (Library  binding)    each,  $0.50 

OonnRs:  ▼.  1,  Bftflam's  liistory.^BorMi^  and  his  tiiiMs.-Joliii  Hainpden.^Mi)toii.— Sir 
WfiHMii  Tsmple.— Sir  Janm  liaokintodi.— Honee  Walpole.— WilUftm  Pitt.— Earl  o(  Chatham.— 
C3i^.— Warren  Hastings.— Lcrd  HdDand.  v.  2,  MaehiaTeUi.— Banke's  History  of  the  popes.— 
War  ofthe  Spanish  sacoessioD.—Frederiek  the  Great.  Political  eontroversy  group:  Southey'sCo^ 
loquies.— Civil  disabilities  of  Jews.— Gladstone  on  ehuroh  and  state.  Literary  criticisms  groap: 
Bacon.— John  Bun5an.~Draniflti8t8of  the  Restoratioo.— Addison.— Samnel  Johnson.— Madame 
d'Arhlay.— Byron.— Montgomery. 

AlO— 14/2 

1192. Essays  on  Olive  and  Hastings,  ec^.  by  A.  G.  Newcomer.    Scott^    (Lake 

English  classics)    $0.35  9^28249/3 

1193.  Essayson  Oliver  Goldsmith ,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Madame  D' Arblay ; 

ed.  by  A.  G.  Newcomer.    Scott.    (Lake  English  classics)    10.30 

13—10303/3 

1194. Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison;  ed.  by  A.  G.  Newcomer.    Scott.    (Lake 

English  classics)    10.30  99—3808/2 

1195. Miscellaneous  essays;  and  the  lays  of  ancient  Rome;  including  Early 

and  miscellaneous  verse.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

10.60        . 

Ooirnarrs:  History^  John  I>ryden.~Mirabeaa.—Barere.— Francis  Atterbury.— John  Banyan.— 
Oliver  Goldsmith.— Samuel  Johnson.— Dante.— Petrarch.  Conversation,  between  Cowley  and 
Mfltim  oonoeming  Great  CiTll  war.— Great  lawsuit.— On  the  Athenian  orators.— Great  national 
epic  poem.— WeUingtoniad.— William  Pitt.— On  the  Royal  society  of  literature.— Scenes  lh>m 
Athenian  revels.— Lays  of  ancient  Rome.— Miscellanisous  poems. 

AlO— 2359/2 

1196.  More,  Sir  Thomas.    Utopia,  ed.  by  W.  D.  Armes.    Macmillan.        $0.60 

12--846[2/4 

1197.  BmAdn,  John.    Selections;  ed,  by  Bliss  Perry.    Doubleday.    (Little  master- 
pieces)   10.50' 

CONTBiin:  Tim  boyhoods.— ISave  ship.— Mountain  gloom.— Ifountaln  glory.— Venloe.—St. 
'  ^Carks.— Art  and  morals.— Mystery  of  Life.- Peace. 

98—938/2 

1198. Sesame  and  lilies;  Two  patbs;  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Dutton. 

(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50       ^  AlO— 2370/3 

1199.  SteTenson,  B.  L.    Across  the  plains,  with  other  memories  and  essays.    (Bio- 
graphical ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

.  CoKTENis:  Across  the  plains.— The  old  Pacifi(v(Monterey).—Fontainebleau.— Random  mem<H 
ries.— Random  memories  (continued).— The  lantern  bearers.— A  chapter  on  dreams.— Beggars.— 
Letter  to  a  young  gentleman.— Pulvls  et  umbra.— A  Christipas  sermon. 

6— 27089ya 

1200. —    Amateur   emigrant;    The    Silverado    squatters.    (Biographical    ed.) 

Scribner.    $1  5—27092/3 

1201.  Essays;  erf.  by  W.  L.  Phelps.    Scribner.    $0.75 

CoMTENTs:  On  the  enjoyment  of  unpleasant  places.— An  apology  for  idlers.- Aes  triplex.— 
Talk  and  talkers.— A  gossip  on  romance.— The  character  of  dogs.— A  college  magasine.— Books 
which  have  influenced  me.— Pulvis  et  umbra. 

6—27313/2 

1202. Essays  of  travel  and  in  the  art  of  writing.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scrib- 
ner.   $1.20 

CoMTEHTs:  Essays  of  travel:  Edinburgh.— Cockennouth  and  Keswick.— Roads.— On  the  enjoy- 
ment of  unpleasant  places.— An  autumn  effect.— A  winter's  walk  in  Carrick  and  Oalloway.— 
Fbrest  notes.— A' mountain  town  in  Prance  (Monastier).  Random  memories:  '*Rosa  quo  Vh 
eoromi"^— The  MeSl^oiise.- Health  and  mountafais.— Davos  In  winter.— Alpine-diversions.- The 
stimnlatlon  of  the  Alps.— Essays  in  tha  art  of  writing:  On  some  technical  elenwits  otstyle  in  litera- 
tore.— A  note  on  realism.— Morality  of  the  pMesslon  of  letters.— Day  after  tomorrow.— Books 
which  have  tnlluenced  me.— Genesis  <ff  the  master  of  Ballantrae. 

5—36096/3 
10007*— 18 7 
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1203.  8t«TeiiMiiit  &.  Ii.    yirgimbiifl  pueriaque,  and  other  papere.    (Biognphic*! 

ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

Coirmm:  Virgialba  potriaqiM.— Grabbed  h*  ftod  jouth.— An  apology  for  Idtoo.— Oidend 
8oatli.~AeB  triplex.— El  Dondo.— The  BngUdi  edmlrtli.— Some  portratti  by  RMmm.— ChOd's 
pley^— WaOcftDt  toufB.— Paa'i  pipee<— A  plea  for  gee  leape. 

6—18295/2 

1204.  Thaokeray^W.lL    Engliflb  hmnomiaUol  Una  etfitOflPtfa  ccBtary,  ed,  by  W.  L. 
Fhelpe.    Holt.    (En^liflh  readings)    $0.80  0--5166/4 

1206.  Thompaon,  Vranda.    Shelley.    Scribner.    $1 

A  bdUleiit,  pkfCareaqae,  glowlag  titbiile  from  one  poel  te  anetiier  and  aartfay  a  piaoe  among 
Engifah  proee  meeterpleoei.    DW. 

9—26302/2 

1206.  Walton,  Ia*ak«    Gompleat  angler.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (library 
binding)    10.50  W7— 19/2 

CLASS  NO.  814^    ENQUSH  PB06»-€0LL8CTI01fS. 

1207.  Oody,  Sherwiiiy  eomp.    Selections  from  the  best  English  essajTS  illustrstive 
of  the  history  of  English  prose  style.    McCluig.    $1.25 

From  Baoon,  Swift,  Addison,  Lamb,  Be  Quinoey,  Cerlyle,  Bmemon,  Ifaeanlay,  Raskin,  and 
Arnold. 

3—13063/2 

1208.  Craik, /Sir  Henry ^ecf.    English  prose  selections.    5  v.    Macmillan.    each,  $1.10 

T.  1,  Mth-lSth  oentory.   v.  2,  ISth  oentoiy  to  Restonitfoii.   t.  8,  17th  century,    v.  i,  18th 
century.    ▼.  5, 19th  century. 
The  beet  ooUeotion  lor  students.    Dragon. 

5—2471/2 

1200.  Hale,  B.  B.,  jr.,  ed.    English  essays.    World  bk.    (Hawthorne classics)    $0.40 
From  Lamb,  Addison,  Ooldsmith,  and  Thackeray. 

2—18114/2- 

1210.  Putnam,  Q.  H.,  ed.    Representative  essays.    Putnam.    $1.25 

CoNTKins:  The  mutability  of  literature,  by  Irving.— Imperlsot  sympathies,  by  Lamb.— Con- 
versation, by  De  Quinoey.— Compensation,  by  Emerson.— Sweetness  and  light,  by  Arnold.— On 
popular  culture,  by  Moriey.— On  a  certain  condeeoension  in  fDfeigners,  by  Lowell.— On  history, 
by  Cariyle.— History,  by  liacaulay.— The  sdeoce  of  history,  by  Froude.— Race  and  language,  by 
Freeman.— Kin  beyond  sea,  by  Gladstone. 

Selected  from  Prose  masterpieces.    Oregon. 

16— 2438?A 

1211.  Bliya,  Brneat,  and  Vaughan,  lioyd,  eomp.    A  century  of  English  essays. 

Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)  ■  (Library  binding)    $0.35 
Anthology  ranging  from  Caxton  to  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  writers  of  our  own  time.    Sub-title. 

A14— 1177/4 

1212.  Beott,  F.  W.,  and  Zeitlin,  Jaoobi  ed$.    OollQge  readings  in  Englijdi  prose. 

Macmillan.    $1.40 
Includes  Americaii  wrlten. 

14- -21745/2 

1213.  Wineheatery  O.  T«y  etf.    Book  of  Engtish  essays.    Holt.    (English  readings) 
10.45  14—15062/2 

GLASS  NO.  82S    ENGLISH  ORATIONS— COLLECTIONS. 

1214.  Adamsy  C.  E.,  ed.    Representative  British  orations;  with  a  supplementary 
volume  by  John  Alden.    4  v.    Putnam.    $5.50 

ComnBins:  y.  1,  Sir  John  Eliot.— John  Pym.— Lord  Chatham.— Lord  MansSeld.— Edmund 
Burke.  ▼.  2,  William  Pitt.— Charles  James  Fox.— Sir  James  Mackintosh.— Lord  Ersklne.  ▼.  g, 
George  Canning*— Lord  liacaulay  .—Richard  Cobden.-John  Bright.— Lord  Beaoonsfield.— Wil- 
liam Ewart  Oiadstone.  ▼.  4,  Daniel  O'ConnelL- Lord  Palmerston.— Robert  Lowe.— Joseph 
Chi^beElain.~-Lord  Rooeboriy. 

4—17602/4 


GLASS  NO.  8M    GBBBfAN  LANGUAGE  AND  UTERATUBB. 

1215.  Bellows,  Max.    Dictaonary  of  German  and  Engliah,  English  and  German: 
revifled  by  Clarence  Sherwood  and  W.  J.  Eggers.    Holt.    $1.75        E17— 477/3 

1216.  Boyeseuy  K.  H.    Goethe  and  Schiller;  their  lives  and  works.    9th  ed.    Scrib- 
ner.    $2 

Facts  and  opinions;  and  a  disoursiva  oommentary  on  Faust.   Nation. 

7—4792/3 

1217.  Qoethe,  J.  W.  Ton.    Faust,  a  tragedy;  (r.  into  English  verse  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
2v.    Houston.    $2.50  9&— 1527/3 

1218.  Faust;  a  tragedy.    The  first  part.    2V.  in  the  original  metres,  by 

Bayard  Taylor.    Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.75     11 — 17628^ 

1219.  Poems  and  ballads.    Marmillan.    (Bohn  library)    $1.75     16—26801/3 

1220.  Karris,  Charles.    Selections  for  German  composition.    Heath.    $0.60 

12—32929/3 

1221.  KutaeXi  Arnold,    Commercial  German.    Amer.  bk.    $1  3—3289/4 

1222.  Kibelun^enlied.    Nibelungenlied;  the  fall  of  the  Nibelungers;  tr,  by  W.  N. 
Lettson.    4th  ed.    Sciibner.    $1.75  4—14016/2 

1223.  The  Nibelungenlied;  tr,  from  the  Middle  High  German  by  B.  D. 

Shumway.    Houghton.    $0.75  9—27926/2 

1224.  Bobertsozii  J.  Q.    Literature  of  Germany.    Holt.    (Home  university  library) 
$0.50  1^—7914/2 

1225.  Schiller,  J.  C.  F.  von.    Life  and  works;  ed.  by  Calvin  Thomas.    (Student  ed.) 
Holt.    $1.75  2--198/2 

1226.  Schmidt,  Immanuel,  and  Tanger,  Ghistav.    Flugel-Schmidt-Tanger:  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  and  German  languages  for  home  and  school.    2  v.    5th  ed. 

Lemcke.    $5.20 

▼.  1,  EngUah-^leRnan.   v.  2,  Oerman-EngUsli. 

2—15839/4 

1227.  Thomas,   Catvin*    History  of  German  literature.    Appleton.    (Short  his- 
tories of  the  world)    $2 

Scholarly,  well  arranged  and  well  written  survey  limited  to  literature  in  its  most  restricted 
meaning.   A.  L.  A. 

9—7328/2 

1228.  Practical  German  grammar.    4th  ed.    Holt.    $1.25  6—23190/2 

1229.  Vietor,    WilliehiL.    German   pronunciation;  practice   and    theory.    3d    ed. 

Lemcke.    $0.80 

The  best  Oerman.— Qerman  sounds,  and  how  they  are  represented  in  spelling.—The  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  their  phonetic  Talues.— <9erman  aooent.   Sub-title. 

4—13144/2 

1230.  Vos,  B.  J.    Essentials  of  German.    4th  ed.    Holt.    $1  14—17206/3 

1231.  Materiab  for  German  conversation.    Holt.    $0.76  0—1678/3 

CLASS  NO.  8S1     GERMAN  TEXTS. 

1232.  Fiedler,  H.  O.,  ed.    Das  Oxforderbuch  deutscher  dichtong,  vom  12ten  bis  zum 
20Bten  jahrhundert.    (Oxford  book  of  German  verse)    Oxford.    $2.50 

OmwIoI  seleetion  lepnaentlng  ona  hnndred  and  one  poets.   Symbol  indicates  the  poems  that 

have  been  set  to  music. 

12—1108/4 

1233.  Xlenae,  Camillo  von.    Deutsche  gedichte.    2d  ed.    Holt.    $1         11—390/1 
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1234.  Thomas,  Calvin.    Anthology  of  G«niiaB  IkerataTe.    Haatfa.    (Modeni  la»^ 

guflge^eriefl)    $2.25  tK-2e01I/| 

CLASS  NO.  8M    SCAMDINATIAN  LmBUTIHB. 

1235.  Aahjoniaen,  P.  C.    Norse  fairy  tales  selected  aad  adapted  hgpfSir  6.  W.  DasernL 
Lippincott.    $1.25  All<-1492/2 

1236. Popular  tales  from  the  Norse,  by  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent.    Putnam. 

Ai(^1757y8 


1237.  Boyeaen,  K.  H.    Eeeays  on  Scandinavian  literature.    Scribner.    $1.50 

CoKTEMTs:  BJonistJcriM  BJcrnson^—AIezaiider  Klellaiidw— Jcoas  Lie.->Han8  ChrittHn  AndcT' 
sen.— ^kmtemporary  Duoish  llterfttiLre.>-Q«orK  Bnaide9.^Esalu  TcgiMr. 

4— 14Q20y2 

1238.  Oosae,  S.  W.    Ibsen.    Scribner.    (Literary  lives)    $1.25 

study  of  Ibsen's  lenfus  and  its  ajgnlfiOMioe  on  Ncnf«sl>n  literature.   A.lhA. 

V— 41565/2 

1239.  Paynsy  W.  X.    Bjomstjeme  Bjomsbn.    McCluig.    $0.50 

Brief  oonsideretion  of  his  life  and  work  with  translatioas  of  diaracteristie  lyrics.   A.  L.  A. 

10— 1165iy2 

1240.  Snozxi  Storluson.    Younger  Edda;  ed,  by  R.  B.  Andenon.    Scott.    $2 

'    Written  by  diflerent  persons  at  dIflireattiflMS  fertile  use  of  the  skalds.  Follaooauntof  Nocsa 
mythoioKy.    Pittsburgh.  12—30336/4 

1241.  Volaim^  saga.    Volsunga  saga;  (r.  by  William  Morris.  Simmons.    $0.40 

Mythlo-heroie  romanoe  of  the  12th  century,  oomposed  from  Tory  early  traditkna  ued  sonpi. 
Pittsburi^.  17—26898 

CLASS  NO.  a4e    FRENCH  UTBRATBVE. 

1242.  France,  Anatole.    Man  who  married  a  dumb  wife;  a  comedy  in  two  acts;  (r. 

by  0.  H.  Page.    Lane.    $0.75 
Clever,  humorous  play»  good  for  reading.    Wisconsin. 

15-^8253/2 

1243.'  Johnaon,  A.  S.    Six  short  French  plays;  for  the  preparatory  schools.    Long* 
mans.    $0.50  17—2679^ 

1244.  Lucas,  St.  J.  W.  L.,  comp.    Book  of  French  verse.    Oxford.    $1.15 

W12— 20/3 

1245.  Xaeterlinck,  Xaurice.    Blue  bird:  a  fairy  play  in  six  acts;  (r.  by  Alexander 

Teixeira.de  Mattos.    Newed.    Bodd.    $1.35 
Fairy  story  in  dramatic  form  in  which  two  diildren,  representing  mankind,  set  out  in  search  of 
.  •    <   a  blue  bird,  the  symbol  of  human  happiness.   A.  L.  A. 

11—1744/2 

1246.  Plan,  P.  H. ,  and  Hoget,  F.  F.    Selection  of  French  idioms.    Macmillan.   $1 .20 

17— 2671^ 

1247.  Boland.    Song  of  Roland;  tr.  into  English  verse  by  John  O'Hagan.    LoArep. 
$0.75  1—17798/2 

1248.,Boatand,  Bdmond.    Chantecler;  a  play  in  four  acts;  tr.  by  Gertrude  Hall. 
Duffield.    $i.25  10—19179/2 

1249. Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  tr,  by  H.  B.  Dole.    Crowed.    $0.60 

Romantic  play  of  high  literary  and  histrlenie  value. 

90 — 3669/2 

1250.  • Cyrano  de  Beigerac;  com^dW;  ail.  by  O.  Kuhae.    Halt    $0^86 

f^«ncfa  text  with  notes. 
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1251.  SaintBbaxy,  0.  B.  B.    Short  klBtory  of  French  lit€niture  (from,  the  earliest 
texts  to  the  cloee  of  the  nineteenth  centary).    6th  ed.    Oxford.    $2.90  • 

3— 1761iy2 

1252.  Van  Laim.    History  of  French  literature.    Putnam.    $3.50  17—16378/2 

1253.  Vreeland,  W.  TT.,  and  Kfchawd,  Begia,  comp$.    Anthology  of  French  proee 
and  poetry.    (Schooled.)    Ginn.    $1.40 

B<m meats  54  aatlwrs  and  eontalns  155  selefettong,  beghmlng  with  th»  16th  century.   A.  L.  A. 

10-20403/4 

CU88NO.  STl    LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  UTKBATDKE. 

GLASS  NO.  MO    GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

1254.  Beimetty  O.  B.,  and  Brlatol^  O.  P.    Teaching  of  Latin  and  Giefk  in  the 
secondary  school.    Longmans.    (American  teachers' series)    $1.50 

11—12511/3 

1255.  Burt,  X.  B.,  and  Bagoainy  Z.  A.    Odysseus,  the  hero  of  Ithaca.    Sciibner. 

$0.60 
ThewaragabMtTkvyandtfaewaiiderinsiofUlyBBesyKtaigoflthaea.   rJiUlmigli. 

12—34341/3 

1256.  Cappa,  Bdword.    F^Pom  Homer  to  Theocritus;  a  maaual  of .Gfeek  Mteratiire. 
Scribner.    $1.60 

The  most  ueeftd  sfaigle  hook;  ontitnlnH  abundant  extracts.    Goodspeed. 

1—26428/3 


»  > 


1257.  Ghnxchy  A.  J.    Aeneid  for  boys  and  girls,  told  from  Viigil.    Maonillan.  •  $1.50 
Sbnple  and  dlgnWiod  prose  TenloD  keqi>hig  dcee  to  the  original  in  spirit  and  atmosphere.    Good 
JOnstrations.   A.  L.  A. 

8—26009/8 

1258. Iliad  for  boys  and  girls,  told  from  Homer.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

An  ad4>tation  told  in  simple,  dignified  language,  beautifully  printed,  and  dell^tfully  SSto^ 
tiated  in  delicate  ci^ors.   A.  L.A. 

^  7—30639/3 

1259. Odyssey  for  boys  and  girls,  told  from  Homer.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

Adaptation  of  the  story  of  the  wanderfaigs  of  Ulysses.    Illustrated  In  color  and  beautifully 
prhited.    Oregon. 

6-34824/2 

1^80. Stories  frotaii  the  Greek  tragedians.    Dodd.    $1.25 

The  soTen  against  Thebes-Antigone,  Iphlgenia  in  Aulls  are  some  of  the  tngedlee-  here  told  In 
prose.    Hardy. 

4--14069/3 

1261.  Fowler,  H.  N.    History  of  ancient  Greek  literature.    AppletoD.    (Twentieth 
century  text-books)    $1.50  2—6217/2 

1262.  Oarrod,  H.  W.,  comp,    Oxford  book  of  Latin  verse,  from  the  earliest  fragments 
to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.    Oxford.    $2  Wl3— 8/3 

1263.  Hazbottley  T.  B.,  comp.    Dictionary  of  quotations  (clasrical).    Macmillan. 
$2.50  4—13800/2 

1264.  Harper's  Latin  dictionary;  ed.  by  G.  T.  Lewis  and  Charles  Short.    Amer.  bk. 
$6.50  7—28471/3 

1265.  Homer.    Iliad;  done  into  English  prose  by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and 
Ernest  Myers.    Rev.  ed.    Macmillan.  .  $0.80  4—14075/3 

1266.  tr.  by  W.  C.  Bryant.    (Student's  ed.)    Houghton.    $1 

4—14077/2 
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1267.  Homer.    OdyBsey;  done  into  Englub  prote  by  8.  H.  Butdier  »nd  Andreir 
Lai«.    Mecmillftn.    10.80  2— 22114/S 

1268. tr.  into  Englirii  blank  vene  by  W.  0.  Bryant.    (Student's  ed.) 

Houghton.    $1.80  00-80M/I 

1269. Ir.  into  Ei^lirii  pme  by  O.  H.  Mmer.    Wmi^tML    $1 

lS-24614/2 

1270.  Jebb,  Sir  B.  O.    Greek  Utefatare.    Amer.  bk.    (Literature  piimen)    $0.35 

1—2322/2 

1271.  —   Qvowtfi  and  influence  of  classical  Greek  poetry.    Houghton.    $1.50 

4—14007/8 

1272.  Laing,  O.  J.^  «tf.    Ilastoipieces  of  Latin  literature.    Houghton.    $1.50 

CoimDm:  T<waoi<— IiiMWtlus.~<aitnnaa.~VliilL— Hocioe.--/nbu^ 
P«CitHiiiitw— lUrttaL^JovvoAl.— ClO0ro.--C8Btir.~LlTy.~Tadtiis.--Plln7    tlie    Younger.— Apa- 
Mas. 

3—22007/2 

1273.  l4Kngy  Andrew^  ed.    Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece.    Longmans.    $1 

7-«4175/2 


1274.  LftWton,  W.  €•    Introduction  to  classical  Latin  literature.    Scribner.    $1.20 

4-^91/3 

1275.  Xuxray,  Gilbert.    Rise  of  the  Greek  epic.    2d  ed.    Gxfbrd.    $2.50 

SoppliM  evIdniM  In  ftiTor  of  tbe  composite  origin  of  the  HooMfio  poeaiB.  A.  L.  A. 

12-^400/4 

1276.  PazBony  Suaan.    Two  Latin  plays  for  high-school  students.    Ginn.    $0.45 

OoHmns:  A  Roman  sohooL— A  Bomaa  ireddtng. 

11—20095/2 


1277.  8<dilioher»  J.  J.    Latin  plajrs  for  student  pecfomiances  and  reading.    Ginn. 

$0.75 

Oomtkmtb:  Saooiu  malonun.— Ttrones.—Ezltus  Helvetfonun.— Cloaro  OHidMatos.— Conjure 
tio.— Dido.— Andromeda. 

16—7653/2 

1278.  Smithy  WiUlam,  and  Hall^  T.  D.  Copious  and  critical  English-Latin  dictionary. 
Amer.bk.    $4  Agr.  3— 627/3 

1279.  Sophodea.    Antigone;  tr,  by  Q.  H.  Palmer.    Houston.    $0.75 

99—2036/3 

1280.  VirgiL    Aeneid;  tr.  into  English  verae  by  T.  0.  Williams.    Houghton.    (River- 
side literature  series)    $0.75  10—8062/2 

1281. tr.  into  Englidi  verse  by  John  Conington.     Scott,  Foresman. 

$0.40  16—15146/4 

1282.  Wxighti  J.  K.,  ed.    MaBteipieoes  of  Greek  literature.    Houghton.    $1.50 

2—28507/2 

ncnoN. 

1283.  Aloott,  L.  X.    Little  women.    Little.    $1.85 

Bright  and  genial  didactic  story  of  ohlldhood  and  home  life,  portnylngiMir  girb  in  tbeir  groirtii 
.  to  womanhood.   Baker. 

16—7535/2 

1284.  Little  men.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)   $0.50  AIS— 1371 

1285.  Aldrichy  T.  B.    Marjorie  Daw,  and  other  stories.    Hoiighton.    $1 

Contents:  Marjorie  Daw.— Idas  Kehetebel's  son.— Onr  new  neighbors  at  Pookapog.— A  mid* 
ni^t  fantasy.— Mademoiselle  Olymple  Zabriakl.— A  struggle  for  life.— Peie  Antolne*s  date-palm. — 
Qnite  so.— Rivermouth  romance.— The  Uttlc  Yiolinist. 

13— 12933A0 
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1286.  Aldzieh,  T.  B.    Story  of  ft  bad  boy.    Houghton.    (Riverside  school  library) 
10.52 

Autobiography  In  the  main.  Comio  as  a  whole,  with  bits  of  boyish  pathos,  homesiokiiess,  ]ov« 
sicksess,  etc.   Baker. 

14—12074/2 

1287.  Allen,  J.  L.    Kentucky  cardinal.    Macmillan.    $1 

Otndy  of  peraooality  and  motiTe,  penetrated  with  love  of  nature ;  Kentucky  Interest.   Baker. 

Aia— 1178/2 

1288.  Andrews,  itfr«.  X.  8.    The  perfect  tribute.    Scribner.    $0.50 

Deals  with  lineoln'a  Gettysburg  speech. 

8--81691/3 

1289.  Arblay,  Mrnt.  F.  B.  d'.    Evelina.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    Library 

binding)    $0.50 

Satirical  sketches  of  Londoo  and  fashionable  life  of  the  time.  (Latter  part  of  the  18th  century) 
Baker. 

AK>— 1930/2 

1290.  Aahxnun,  X.  E.    Isabel  Carleton's  year.    Macmillan.    $1.40 

Modem  story  of  a  high-school  girl  in  a  middle  western  tmiversity  town. 

1^—18333/2 

1291.  ed.    Modem  short-stodes.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

CoHTENTB:  Gask  of  Amontillado,  by  Poe.— Return  of  a  private,  by  Garland.— Mateo  Falcone, 
by  Merimee.— Hiding  ol  Black  Bill,  by  Henry.— Substitute,  by  Coppee.— Rip  Van  Wfaikle ,  by 
Irving.— Thief ,  by  DoatoievsU.— King  of  Boyville,  by  White.— Father,  by  BJomson.— What  was 
It,  by  O  'Brian.- Real  things,  by  Tames.— Dr.  Heidegger's  experiment,  by  Hawthorne.— Rose  of  the 
Ghetto,  by  ZangwUl.— Two  friends,  by  De  Maupassant.— Aged  folk,  by  Daudet.— To  build  a  fire, 
by  London.— Rhymer  the  second,  by  Morrison.— Living  relic,  by  Turgener.— Monkey's  paw, 
Christmas  guest,  by  Lagerlof.— Long  exile,  by  Tolstoi. 

14—2242/23 

1292.  AtkinBon,  Jtfr«.  S.  S.    Greyfriars  Bobby.    Harper.    $1.20 

Story  of  a  Bkye  terrier,  written  largely  in  Scotch  dialect .   A .  L.  A . 

12—2928/2 

1293.  Aucaaain  and  Xicolette  and  other  mediseval  romances  and  l^ends,  tr.  by 
iSugene  Mason.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

OoMTBim:  'Tls  of  Auoassin  and  Nicolette.— King  Constant,  the  emperor.— Our  Lady's  tumb^ 
let.- Lay  of  the  little  bird.— Divided  horsedoth.— Sir  Hug|i  of  Tabarie.— King  Florus  and  the  fEdr 
Jehane.— The  covetous  man  and  the  envious  man.— Of  a  Jew  who  took  the  image  of  Our  Lady.— 
Lay  of  Graelent.— Three  thieves.- Friendship  of  Amis  and  AmUe.— The  knight  who  prayed  whilst 
Omr  Lady  tourneyed.— The  priest  and  the  mulberries.— Asenath.— The  paUrey. 

All— 1438/16 

1294.  Aii8t«ny  Jane.    Emma.     Dutton.     (Everyman's  library)    (Librar^*^  binding) 

$0.50 

Jane  Austen's  stories  are  of  English  middle  class  society  in  the  early  19th  century,  minute  in 
detail.  dd-Csshtcned  in  form,  but  modem  in  spirit. 

AlO-^185/2 

1295. Northanger  abbey;  and  Persuasion.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO-487/3 

1296.  Pride  and  prejudice.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   $0.50  W6-343/2 

1297. illus.  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Macmillan.    (Illustrated  pocket  clas- 
sics)   $1.10  10—14908/2 

1298.  Sense    and    sensibility.    Dutton.    (Everyman's    library)    (library 

bindipg)    $0.50  AlO-488^ 

1299.  Aostixi,  Mrs,  J.  Q.    BeUy  Alden:  the  first  bom  daughter  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Houghton.    $1.25 

Sequel  to  Standish  of  Standiah. 

4—15064/3 

1300.  SUndish  of  Standish.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  _ 

4—16451/3 
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1301.  BaeheUer,  Inring.    Eben  Holden.    Grofloet.    $0.75 

UfB  iB  tbe  Adirandaeks  50  y^an  tfD.   A.  L.  A. 

9-^2309/2 

1302.  Baooni  Mn,  J.  D.    Smith  coUes^  Btoriee.    Scribirar.    $1.35 

Coirmrn:  BmoUeBi  cf  ft  fub-fovd.— Oms  of  IntflrtvsBM.— Mias  Biddto  of  Brya  IfmiFr!-- 
Biaeultf  ex  WThim.—EducBUon  of  BUmboth.— Antily  albdr.^A  km  dfrafsiais.— Evduttan 
€f  ETaiifeUiit.~At  ooomMBe^aMot.— Tbe  end  of  It. 

0—1793/4 

1303.  Baxxie,  Sir  J.  X.    Little  minuter.    (Luxembooig  ed.)    GioirolL    $1.50 

The  skotolMs  of  ciianwtw  and  of  SeottUi  muams  oiid  nUgfoiii  aaatHmm/k  an  ^ory  Iramorauiy 
and  then  are  pMMffes  full  of  uaallMlodpolbOB.   Baker. 

9S— 1458/2 

1304.    Peter  and  Wendy.    Scribner.    $1.60 

The  play  Peter  Pan  made  Into  a  story,  iritliaddJtioBB.   A.L.A. 

11—20953/2 

1305.  Sentimental  Tommy.    Scribner.    $1.50 

ThoflrstportlflBlsoiieoftheiBoetliiepiredaoeoaBtaofchildlllBOTerwrlttai.   Bakw. 

4—15279/2 

1306. Window  in  TbrumB.    Burt.    $1 

Stories  and  sketdMB  of  Soottteh  U*. 

4—15280/2 
1307.  BeoDoiett,  Arnold*    Buried  alive.    Doran.    $0.75 

An  eminent  and  eoeentrio  painter  cbanies  idcntitlM  with  Ui  dead  Tilet,  and  an  aztnTscuit 
•vies  of  oompUeatloBs  ensue.    Baker. 

13—26688/2 

1306.  BeoDoietty  John.    Bamaby  Lee.    Century.    $1.50 

Adrnturas  with  pirates  and  In  New  Amsterdam,  16M.  AmoBf  ohaiaeteraare  Peter  tu^vemnt 
and  Oovernor  Calvert  of  Maryland.   A.  L.  A. 

2—22477/5 

1309. Master  Skylark.    Century.    $1.50 

A  story  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

4—17522/2 

1310.  BJomaon,  BJoxnatJexne.    Ame  and  The  fidier  laMie.    MacmiUan,    $1.25 

Primitive,  unsophlstioated  people  and  simple  waysof  Ulimid  thoafht*  with  muOh  of  tl|e  postao 
atmosphere  and  glamotir  of  the  North.    Baker. 

4—17556/3 

1311.  Blackmore,  B.  D.    Loma  Doone;  a  romanoe  of  Kxmoor.    Dntton.    (Every- 
man's library)   (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Stuart  tlnMe(1873-«7). 

John  Ridd  rescues  Loraa  from  the  robher  Doones.  The  aoealo  deswIpttoiM  are  IniOBtad  with 
a  poetic  clamour.    Baker. 

A10-193iy2 

1312.  Bojeaeiiy  H.  H.    Gunnar.    Scribner.    $1^ 

AtaleofNiDrseUfe. 

4—15415/2 

1313. Modem  vikings.    Scribner.    $0.60 

stories  of  life  and  sport  in  the  Norselaiid. 

4-4612^ 

1314.  Bronte,  Charlotte.    Jane  Eyre.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  Mbmry)    (library 

binding)    $0.50 
One  of  the  greatest  novels  Inspired  by  the  thema  of  sail^teallmtloB.   Bahir. 

A— 10-5/2 

1315.  Brown,  AHce.    Meadow-grass.    Houghton.    $1.35 

Cosmns:  Numher  fiye.--EBnaer  Eli'k  Taoatlon.~Afeer  aU.—Told  in  the  poorhoose.— Heman^ 
mA.~Htert8ease.— Mis'  Wadld^'s  gnest^-A  righteous  hargain — Joint  owners  in  Spam.— At 
Sudleigh  telr.— Bankrupt.— Nancy  Boyd's  last  sermon.— Strollers  In  Tiverton. 

New  England  village  Ufe  eharaoterixed  by  good  humor,  opthnlsm,  and  keen  delight  hi  the  open 

4—16285/5 

1316.  Brown,  John.    Rab  and  hia  friende,  and  other  etoriee  of  dogs.    Heath.   $0.20 

1— 12802— M  4/2 
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1317.  Bxush,  ilrf .  C.    Coloners  opera  cloak.    Little.    $1 

Peremiiany  hamorous  story  of  a  bappy-go-Iuoky  Soiitbeni  ftunfly. 

7—20624/2 

1318.  Bxyanty  JCaxigaerite.    Christopher  Hibbault,  roadmaker.    Duffield.    $1.50 

A  poor  English  1)oy?s  realisation  of  his  amhition  to  build  good  ooontry  roads.   A.  L.  A. 

9—36333/2 

1319.  Bunner,  H.  C.    Short  sixes.    Keppler.    $1 

OoKTENTS:  The  tsnor.— Col.  Brereton's  aunty.— A  round-np.~Two  diurches  of  Quawkct.— 
Tlie  love^tten  of  Snllth.^Zenobi^'s  infidelity .—Nfaw  cent  girls.— Nice  people.— l£r.  Copernicus 
and  the  prcfletariat.— Hector.— A  sisterly  s6Iiem6.—Zoso.— An  old,  old  story. 

,       4—15418/5 

1320.  Bunyaiiy  John.    Pilgrim's   progress.    Button.    (Everjnman's   library)    (Li- 
brary binding)    $0.50 

Its  form  is  almost  epic  its  dramatic  dialogue,  Its  dear  types  of  oharaoter,  its  vivid  descriptions 
haw  given  equal  pleasure  to  villager  and  sobolar.   8.  A.  Brooke. 

j^ 10—490/2 

1321.  Oahle,  G.  W.    Grandissimes.    Scribner.    $1.35 

New  Orleans  and  its  Creole  inhabitants  a  century  ago.    Baker. 

16—16158/3 

1322.  Old  Creole  days.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Coimxn;  Madame  Delphlne.-^-Cef«  des  exiles.— Belles  demoiselles  pUuitatloti.-^PoS8on  Jon«.— 
Jean  ah  Poaqiielin.^T1ie  poolette.— 'Bieur  George.— Madame  Delideuse. 

7—4814/10 

1323.  Catherwood,  Jfr«.  X.  K.    Story  of  Tonty.    McClurg.    $1.25 

Romanee  of  the  Tnoth  eaq[>loratlon  under  La  flflUe  and  his  lieutenant,  Tonty,  ih)m  Mtmtreai  to 
the  Mississippi. 

2^1062/3 

1324.  Ceinrantes  SaaTedra,  Jfisruel  de.    Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha;  illus.  by  W. 
H.  Robinson.    Button.    $2.50  4—7539/2 

1325.  'the  ingenious  gentleman,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha;  ed,  by  Clifton 

Johnsen.    Macmillan. '  (Standard  school  Ubrary)    $0;50 

One  of  the  greatest  b6olA-^  satire  on  romances  of  <^valry.  Incidentally  depicts  the  Spanish 
world  in  an  its  phases.    Baker.  ^  99—2078/3 

1326.  Churdi,  A.  J.    Three  Greek  children.    Putnam.    $1.25 

Life  in  ancient  Greece;  games,  customs,  superstitions,  and  sacrifices.    Pittsburgh. 

4—17816/2 

1327.  ChorohiH,  Winattm.*    The  crisis.    Groeset.    $0.75 

Civil  war  times. 

16'-6481/3 

1328. The  crossing.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Of  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers  Cterke,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  are  among  the  characters.    A.  L.  A. 

16—  6482/2 

1328.  Richard  Carvel.    Hurst.    $0.75- 

Revolutionary  times. 

14—16757/3 

1330.  Clemens,  8.  L.    Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  (Tom  Sawyer's  comrade), 
by  Mark  Twain  (pseud.)  •  Harper.    $1.75  1&— 21857/3 

Boy's  epic  of  the  Mississippi.    Baker. 

■  • 

1331. Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain  (pseud.)    Harper.    $1.75 

12—21235/3 

1332.  Personal  recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Mark  Twain  (pseud.)    Harper. 

$2.50  17—19250/3 

1333.  Prince  and  the  pauper,  by  Mark  Twain  (pseud.)    Harper.    $1.75 

How  Prince  Edward  VI  In  Henry  VUI's  reign  changed  positions  with  a  beggar  and  what  Came 

•fit.    Baker. 

16—7556/2 
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1334.  Oody^  8h«rwln,  ed.    Selection  from  the  world's  greatest  diort  stories.    10th  ed, 
McCluig.    $1.25 

CoiTTENTs:  Pstleot  Orlselda,  by  BooQMlo.^Al»ddlii  fnNn  the  Arabfam  nii^ts.— Rip  tbo  WJnkle, 
l>7  XfTing.^Paarioo  in  the  deeert,  by  B«lae.— Child's  drMin  of  a  ster,  and  CSirlstmu  cuol,  by 
Dtekens.— Pi luuwa's  Tragedy,  by  Thaekeray.^Qold  bag,  by  Foe.— Oreat  stone  teoe,  by  Blav- 
thoroe.— NeeUaoe  and  The  string,  by  ICanpaaaat.— Ifoa  who  would  be  king,  by  KlpUng.— Hov 
Oavtn  Blrse  put  it  to  Haf  Lownie,  by  Bairle.— On  the  stairs,  by  Morrison. 

A14— 1221/16 

1335.  Ooffln,  O.  O.    Dangfaten  of  the  revolution  and  their  times,  176^1776.    Hough- 
ton.   $1.50  *     4—21707/3 


1336.  Connolly,  J.  B.    Out  of  Gloucester.    Scribner.    $1.85 

Seaftu'lng  life  on  tlie  NewfiMmdland  banks. 

1337.  Conradf  Joseph.    Lord  Jim.    McCluxg.    $1.50 

Psyohotogioal  stndy ,  with  deserlptlons  of  troptel  sias  and  olTlliaBtlon  of 


2-*-24475/6 


0-6602/2 

1338.  Typhoon.    Doubleday.    $1.85 

A  great  desorfption  of  a  ship  in  a  stonn. 

2^-21481/2 

1339.  Oooper,  J.  F.    Deerdayer.    Button.    (ETeryman's  libnry)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   $0.50 

These  tales  gave  the  red  man  a  place  In  literature.  The  five  roaanoes  are  linked  tossther  by  the 
oareer  of  Hawkeye,  backwoodsman,  and  of  Chingaohgook,  hJs  Indian  counterpart.  Vivid  deeorip- 
tions  of  wood,  lake  and  prairie,  and  of  the  daily  Ufie  of  Indian  and  huntsman.    Baker. 

All-a04/2 

1340.  Last   of    the    Mohicans.    Dutton.    (Everyman's   library)    (Library 

binding)    $0.50 

Second  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales. 

All— 305/2 
1341. illus.  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.    Grosset.    $0.60 

Attractive  illustrated  edition  for  a  boy  to  own. 

10—24026/2 

1342.  The  pathfinder;  or,  Tift  inland  sea.    Dutton.    (Ever3mian'8  library) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50 

Third  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales. 

AlO— 1817/2 

1343.  The  pilot.    (Mohawk  ed.)    Putnam.    $1.25 

Celebrates  the  exploits  of  Paul  Jones  (1747-02)  in  English  waters.    I^lch  in  humorous  diarecters. 

4—17807/2 

1344.  Pioneere.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Fourth  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales. 

AlO— 1818/2 

1345.  Prairie.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)     $0.50 

Fifth  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales. 

All— 1430/2 

1346.  Spy.    Putnam.     (Mohawk  ed.)    $1.25 

Romance  of  the  War  of  Independence  (1780) ,  introducing  Washington  and  other  heroes.   Baker. 

4—15436/3 

1347.  Craddock,  C.  E.,  pteud.    Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    Houghton. 

$1.25 
Portrayal  of  the  Tennessee  mountaineer. 

4—15142/2 

1348.  Oraik,  J/rs.  D.  X.  X.    John  Halifax,  gentleman.     (Luxembourg  ed.)    Crowell. 

$1.50  . 

Life  story  of  an  ideal  man.  The  period  is  1780-1834,  time  of  the  riots  caused  by  the  introduotioo 
of  steam  machinery.    Baker. 

7—3337/2 
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1849.  Oraae,  Bt&jghmi*    Bed  badge  of  courage;  an  episode  of  tiie  Americaii  civil 
war.    Appleton.    $1. 

SabjMl;*-4]i»itatoo<iiiliidoftlie8oldierlii«etlaii.   8eUiiig--tiieprotiaoted  battle irfOuuioeUorB- 
yiUo(l»3).    Balnr. 


1350.  Crawford,  F.  X.    Mr.  Isaacs.    MacmillaiL    $1^ 

Mystery  noTOl  of  (East)  Indian  Ute.   Bakar. 

1351.  Saraciaesca.    Regent.    10.76 

Story  of  society  in  Rome. 

I 

1352.  Via  crucis.    Regent.    $0.76 

Bomanoe  of  the  second  orusade. 


0-3652/3 
7—1218/2 
4—15443/2 
0-30883/3 


13^.  Crockett,  S.  B.    Lilac  sunbonnet.    Appleton.    $1.50 
A  love  story. 

4—15295/2 

1354.  Daudety  Alphonse.    Tartarin  of  Tarascon,  and  Tartarin  on  the  Alps.    Dutton. 
(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

BxtnTagansa.    Taitarln's  expedition  to  i>rove  itia  -valour  and  reaouroe  meets  with  adventures 
as  nwnstrous  as  those  of  Don  Quixote.    Baker. 

All— 346/3 

1355.  Daida,  B.  H.    Gallegher,  and  other  stories.    Scribner.    $1.25        16—6989^1 

1356. In  the  fog.    Harper.    $1  16—0377/2 

1357.  Davis,  W.  S.    Friend  of  Caesar.    Macmillan.    $1.50 
Story  of  the  Cnll  of  the  Roman  reiNibUc. 

1358. God  wills  it.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

A  tale  of  the  first  orusade,  109&-9. 


16--6483/3 
1—26209/2 


1359.  Victor  of  Salamis.    Macmillan.    $U0 

Days  of  Xerxes,  Leonldas,  and  Themistocles. 

7—15591/4 

1360.  Defoe,  Daniel.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library 

binding)    $0.50 

Founded  on  the  actual  experiences  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  A  masterpiece  of  unoonadous  Instino- 
tive  art  and  a  model  for  realistic  romances.    Baker. 

W6— 349/2 

1361. illus.  by  the  brothers  Rhead.    Harper. 

A  fine  edition  with  attractive  iUustrations. 

0—6378/2 
1362.  Deland,  Mrs,  K.  W.    Dr.  Lavendar's  people.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Contents:  The  apotheosis  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spangler. — The  note. — The  grasshopper  and  the 
ant.— Amelia.— An  exceeding  high  mountain.— At  the  stuffed-animal  house. 

3—25718/8 

1363. Old  Chester  tales.    Grosset.    $0.75 

CoMTSNTs:  Promises  of  Dorothea.— Good  for  the  soul.— Miss  Maria  Ghlld'a  mother.— Justice 
and  the  judge.- Where  the  laborersarefew.— Sally.— The  unexpectedness  of  Mr.  Horace  Shields. — 
New  England.— Quaint  old  characters  full  of  humor  and  gentle  goodness. 

98—1805/3 

1364.  De  Korgran,  William.    Joseph  Vance.    Grosset.    $0.75  8—11006/2 

1365.  pickena,  Charles.    Christmas  books.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Li- 
brary binding)    $0.50 

Contents:  Christmas  caroL— Chimes.— Cricket  on  the  hearth.— Battle  of  life.— Haunted  man. 

All— 758/5 

1366.  David  Copperfifeld.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   $0.50 

DiOkans  said, "  I  have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a  favorite  child,  and  ids  name  is  David  Coppeifleld." 

AlO— 1939/2 
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1367.  Bickeiuiy  Ohiurlefl.    Dombey  and  son;    Ihitton.    (Everyman's  hbiaiy)    (li- 
brary binding)    $0.50 

laoliMlcs  tb«  pattMOo  «plnd«  of  FmU  IHaab^y^  llf»  Md  dwih.   Tta«la  dMptan  Uchtcacd 
with  a  throng  of  homcrous  chanctcn.    Btkw. 

All— 760/2 

1368. Nicholae  Nickleby.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   $6.60 
This  story  flzed  pubUo  attention  on  atnuM  proraknt  In  Bn^Odi  pdvate  schools.   A.  L.  A. 

AlO— 496/2 

1369. Old  cuxioflity  shop.     Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bind- 
ing)   $0.50 

Littio  NeU  sml  her  srandfsther,  Dick  8wivel]«r  and  the  Ifandiioneoi  flgare  hi  this  book.    Pitts- 
hmsh. 

AlO-498/2 

1370.  •-: — '-    Oliver    Twist.    Dutton.    (Everyman's    library)    (Library    binding) 
$0.50  AlO-499/2 

1371. Pickwick  papers.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  bindin|g) 

$0.50  A10--37/2 

Umitahle  for  brood  British  tun.    ICr.  Plekwiek  and  Bam  W^cr  aumber  asMns  the  ImiBortals. 
L.AL 

6-37232/2 

1372. '• —    Tale  of  two  cities.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

*>-50 

A  powcirlU  melodianoatic  story  of  the  Reign  of  Tenor  (ITSa-M).    Obvioiisly  inspired  by  Carlyle*B 
Frmoh  Revolution.    Baker. 

AlO— 502/2 

1373.  boyle^  Sir  A.  C.    Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    Burt.    $0.75 
Detective  story. 

16—7560/3 

1374. Refugees;  a  tale  of  two  continents.    Harper.    $1.75 

A  Huguenot  pMnanoo  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  French  episodes  dealing  with  intrigue  end 
adventure  in  the  stylo  of  Dumas  and  the  Amerlcsn  half  being  after  the  manner  of  Cooper.    Baker. 

16—7561/2 

1375. White  company.    Burt.    $1 

English  bowmen  in  France  and  Castile  (1306-7).    Baker. 

16—7562/2 

1376.  Bumas.  Alexandre.    Count  of  Monte  Cristo.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library) 
(Library  binding)    2  v.    $1 

Rapid  and  audacious  narrative  of  action  and  adventure.    Baker. 

AlO—1820/2 

1377.  Three  musketeers.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (library  bind- 
ing)   $6.50 

The  fued  between  Rlohelieo  and  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  adventures  of  three  guardsmen. 

AlO— 1943/2 

1378. Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library 

binding)    3  v.    $1.50  A12— 995^ 

1379.  Duxiean,  Norman.    Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Revell.    $0.75 
Life  of  Labrador  fisher  folk  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Qrenfoll.   A.  L.  A. 

4-^31009/2 
1360.  Bbem,  O.  X.    Egyptian  princess.    Orowell.    $0.75 
A  romance  of  ancient  Egypt. 

16-15706/2 

1381. Uarda.    Burt.    $0.50 

Bcene,  Egyptian  Thebes,  14th  century  B.  C,  the  reign  of  Ramescs  n. 

16—15713/2 
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1962.  Elioty  Oeogg^,  pieud.    Adam  Bede.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)      (li- 
brary binding)    10.50 
•  S«ts  fnth  colMnntpJiilosophy  of  ooodocl  and  inexorable  ratriba^^ 

AlO— 603y2 

1383.  Daniel  Deronda.    GroweU.    $1.50  17—26789/2 

1384. Middlemarch;  illus.  by  A.  B.  Stephens.    (Luxembourg  ed.)    Orowell. 

$1.50 
PiotiircBWithieaUan,tbeooiiiiiIazUle<rfai«oviDoiftltoiwn.   Bak«r. 

W— 2777/2 

1385. Mill  <m  tiie  Floss.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

$0.50 
TtaetiasedyoflCagsieTulUYtfandberliiolliirTom.   PIttBlMiigli. 

All— 1441/2 

1386. Romola.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Baaed  ooFknntinehiBtor7,14S3-U01l,tlieday8  of  Ixiraniodelledloi  and  SaToaa^       Baker'. 

AlO-504/2 
1387. Romola.    (Luxembourg  ed.)    Oowell.    $1.50 

Lamr  prtHtadltkn  of  theabore. 

6-^747/4 

1388. Silas  Mamer,  the  weaver  of  Raveloe;  introd.  by  Bliss  Carman,  and 

aids  to  study  by  H.  A«  Davidson.    Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series) 
$0.40  99—2779/4 

1389. SUas  Mamer;  illus.  by  M.  y.  Wheelbouse.    Mafmillan.    $0.75    ' 

Colond  mnatntkna. 

WU— 22/2 

1390.  Brdmuam,  Bmile,  and  Ohatraini  Alesandre.    Conscript  and  Waterloo. 
Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Napoleon  and  bJs  time:  Waterloo. 

AlO— 2159/4 

1391.  Bwingy  Mrs,  J.  H.  O.    Jackuiapes  and  other  tales.    Macmillan.    (Queen's 

treasure  series)    $1 
Stefy  of  a  gallant  bi^'saeif  devotion.   Baker. 

17—26790)2 

1382.  Jan  of  the  windmill;  illus.  by  Wheelhouse.    Macmillan.    (Queen's 

treasure  series)    $1  17—26791/2 

1383.  Faxxioly  Jeflery.    Amateur  gentleman.    Little.    $1.40 

Bhearromaaoe  reflecting  the  England  of  100  yeara  ago.   X.'UA, 

13-35198/2 

1384. Broad  highway.    Little.    $1.35 

Young  Englishman  starts  on  ft>ot  to  make  his  fortune  and  has  many  romantio  adTentures. 
PleasingatmosidMreoffaiiytaleunrsality.   A.  L.  A. 

11—472/2 
1385.  Flandrao.  C.  K.    Diary  of  a  freshman.    Appleton.    $0.75 

1—11782/2 

1396.  Flaubert^  Gustave.    Salammbo,  the  maid  of  Carthage;  retold  from  the  French 

by  L.  A.  Ragozin.    Putnam.    (Tales  of  the  heroic  ages)    $1.25 
A  free  translation,  somewhat  abridged,  of  ODieofthe  classics  of  historical  fiction.    Oregon. 

•    i— 29484/2 

1397.  Ford,  P.  L.    Hon.  Pet^  Stirling.    Holt.    $1,50  *  , . 

Rise  and  progress  of  an  ideal  statesman  who  maintains  constancy  to  the  "American  idcia." 


10— 9376/2 

1383. Janice  Meredith.    Groeset.    $0.75 

Story  of  the  American  revohition.  " 

a-12293/3 
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1309.  Fox,  John,  jr,    little  ahepherd  of  Kingdom  Gome.    Groaset.    $(^«75 
Ltle  among  the  mountalneffs,  and  Civil  war  times  in  Kcntuekj. 

a— 21292/2 

1400.  Frederic,  Harold.    In  the  valley.    Scribner.    $1.50 

A  story  of  the  Mohawk  VaUey,  17$7-1780. 

4—15106/2 

1401.  FreenuA,  Mn,  K.  B.    A  humble  romance^  and  other  atoriea.    Harper.    $1.25 

RMlistio  sketdiM  of  homely,  penurious  life  In  a  Massachusetts  village.    Baker. 


1402.  A  New  England  nun,  and  other  atoriea.    Harper.    $1.25 

Short  stories  of  New  England  country  life. 

1403.  Frenoh,  H.  W.    Lance  of  Kanana.    New  ed.    Lothrop.    $1 

Story  of  Arabia,  full  of  the  siiirit  of  heroism. 

1404.  Gale,  Zona.    Fiiendahip  village.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Village  life  in  the  Middle  West 


1—2479/2 

4--15108/2 

10— 10345/2 

8-^534/2 


1405.  Ckudaad,  HatnHn.    Maiii-travelled  roada.    Harper.    $1.50 

Realistic  stories  of  country  life  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

9&--4062AO 

1406.  Qaakell,  Mr».  S.  C.  S.    Couaiii  Phillia,  and  other  talea.    Dutton.    (Every- 
man's library)    (Library  bidding)    $0.50 

CoMTBria:  Couaia  Phillla.— My  Lady  Ladlow.^Half  a  Ufe-time  ago.— RIKht  at  last.— The  sex. 
ton's  hero. 

Al3--547^ 

1407.  Cranford;i]lua.  by  M.V.^Wheelhouae.    Macmillan.    (Queen's  treaaorB 

aeries)    $1.25 

Mmiature  painting  of  a  little  old-flMhloaed  country  town.     Humourous  descriptions  of  bygone 
etiquette,  parties  and  gossip.    Baker. 

WIO— 204/2 

1408. Granford.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Libnur>'  binding)    $0.50 

A10--506/2 

1409.  Mary    Barton.    Dutton.    (Everyman's    library)    (Library   binding) 

$0.50  A12— 099/2 

1410.  Gates,  Bleaxior.    Biography  of  a  prairie  girl.    Groaset.    $0.75 

Pioneer  life  on  the  prairie;  family  life,  hardshlpi  and  pleasure's. 

2—23907/2 

1411.  Qoldsmithy   Oliver.    Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Dutton.    (Everyman's   library) 

(Library  binding)    $0.50 

An  English  idyl  ooncemed  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Primrose  fktmily.    S^le  Is  the  perfection 
of  olassioal  English.    Baker.  % 

Aia-38/2 

1412. Illus.  byHugh  Thomson.    (Granford  ed.)    Macmillan.    $1.50 

4—18076/2 

1413.  Orahame,  Kenneth.    Wind  in  the  willows.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Adventures  of  a  mole  and  a  water  rat  and  their  impersonation  of  various  types  of  people,  written 
in  charming  style. 

13—21253/2 

1414.  Hale,  S.  S.,  jr.,  ed,    English  stories.    Globe.    (Hawthorne  classics)    $0.40 

Contents:  Christmas  carol,  by  Dickens. — House  and  the  brain,  by  Lytton.— Dog  <A  Flanders, 
by  La  Ramee.— Sire  de  Maletroit's  door,  by  Stevenson.— Wee  Willie  Winkle,  by  Kipling. 

•      4-^24/7 

1415. Man  without  a  country.    (National  ed.)    Little.    $0.30 

Fictitious  memoir  of  an  American  offloer  who  said  he  wished  never  to  hear  of  the  United  States 
again,  and  for  punishment  had  his  wish  ftiUUled.    Baker. 

5-^3312/2 
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1416.  HttOMm,  J.  X.    With  Sully  into  the  Sioux  land.    McCluig.    $1.60 

Sioax  apdsings  in  ICxmesota  and  Dakota. 

10—26821/2 

1417.  Haxdy,  Thomas.    Far  from  the  madding  crowd.    Uarper.    $1.25 

Tragi-comedy  of  EngUsh  rural  life.    Baker. 

le— 7648/2 

1418.  Harland,  Henry.    Cardinal's  snuff-box.    Lane.    $1.30 

Love  story  set  in  an  Italian  yilla.    Artistic  quality  and  bright  in  repartee.    A.  L.  A. 

Sr— 25550/2 

1419.  Haxxison,  H.  S.    Queed.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Modem  novel  of  character  study  with  scene  laid  in  the  New  South. 

11—10951/2 

1420.  Harte,  Bret.    Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  sketches.    (Aldine  ed.) 
Houghton.    $1 

Goimms:  Luok  of  Roaring  Camp.— If  Uss.— Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat.— MigglM.— Tennessee's 
partner.— Idyll  of  Red  Quloh.— How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simpson's  Bar.— Fool  oC  five  Forks.— 
Romance  of  Madrono  Hollow.— Princess  Bobb  and  her  friends. 

3—26184/11 

1421. Tales  of  the  Aigonauts,  and  other  sketches.    (Aldine  ed.)     Hough- 
ton.   $1 

CosTBHTs:  Rose  of  Tuolnmne.- MT.  John  Oakhurst.— Wan  Lee^  the  pagan.— How  old  man 
PUmkett  went  home.— The  fool  of  Five  Forks.— Baby  Sylvester.- Episode  of  Flddletown.— 
Jersey  centenarian. 

S— 2M17A0 

1422.  Hawthozney  NathanieL    House  of  the  seven  gables.    Button.    (Every- 
man's library)   (Library  binding)    $0.50 

Quaint,  faocUUl,  and  grotesque  figures,  rich  in  eccentricity  and  the  subtler  essences  of  character. 

All— 7W/2 

1423.  Marble    faun.    Dutton.    (Everyman's    library)    (Library    binding) 

$0.50  A-10— 1824/2 

1424.  Scarlet  letter.    Dutton.     (Everyman's  library)     (Library  binding) 

$0.50  AlO— 2439/2 

1425.  Twice-told  tales.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

$0.50 

Imaginative  renderings  of  traditions  from  pre-Revolutianary  times,  pictures  of  New  England 
life  and  contemplative  sketches.    Baker. 

A12— 652/2 

1426.  Heydzick,  B .  A.,  ec^.    Types  of  the  short  story.    Scott.    (Lake  English  classics) 

$0.35 

CozmmB:  Blp  Van  Winkle,  by  Irving.— Ambitious  guest  and  Dr.  Heidegger^  ezpcftment,  by 
Hawthorne.- Namgay  I>oola  and  Moti  Ouj,  mutineer,  by  Kipling.— Two  of  them,  and  Cree 
Qneery  and  Mysy  Drolly,  by  Barrie.— Sire  de  Maletroit's  door  and  Markheim,  by  Stevenson.— 
Pit  and  the  pendulum  and  The  gold  bug,  by  Poe.— Haunted  and  the  haunten,  by  Lytton.— 
My  double,  by  Hale. 

13—21922/15 

1427.  Howells,  W.  D.    Modem  instance.    Houghton.    $1.50 

Called  his  representative  novel.    Baker. 

4—15124/2 

1428. Rise    of    Silas    Lapham.    Houghton.    (Riverside    literature    series) 

$0.60 
Story  of  chaeaoter  development. 

4—15125/2 

1429.  Hughes,  Thomas.    Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

3—27257/2 
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1430.  Hughes,  ThoBUW.    Tom  Brown's  school  days.    Houghton.    (Rivenido school 

Hbrary)    10.60 

Sdiool  dajB  St  Rogby  imdtr  ttie  innoiii  Br.  Arnold,  viiokvcd  1M^  tad  livvd  to  make  Unhs 
hnvt,  Chiistiaii  MntlflOMii.    Povrcr. 

7-5405/2 

1431. Tom  Brown's  school  dftys;  inns,  by  Louis  Bhettd.    Harper.    $1.50 

FIii«ly  illostntad  cditicn. 

11-27304/2 

1432.  HttgOy    Vietor.    Los    misersblea      2    v.     Datton.    (Everyman's    library) 

(Library  binding)    $1 
A  pletuM  of  Watc^oob  tram  ttie  Fnndi  fide.   Otmob. 

Aia-507/2 


1433.  Toilers  of  the  sea.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

10.50 

life  of  ttie  msfliMr,  the  flam  sad  ftMSM  of  ttie  oomb,  its  sqioot  In  stom  tad  ealm  tra  depletod 
with  antnoterotliSBL    Bakw. 

A13— 980/2 

1434.  IngdUnr,  Jaan.    Off  the  skelBgs.    Little.    $1.25 

Lixbt  b«artod  ooBody.    Btkw. 

le— 0356/2 

1435.  Jackson,  Jfrf.  H.  H.    Ranuma.    Little.    $1.50 

WrittOB  to  oxpose  ttie  inJosCioe  of  tiio  Uaited  Statee  townmrnVn  poUoy  towtid  the  Indiam. 
Sone:  Sootbem  CtUfoadt.   Btkw. 

1«— 7002/2 

1436.  Jewett,  8.  O.    Omntry  of  the  pointed  firs.    Hou|^ton.    $1.25 

StodieBoflifetadclMgaetcrtnalfahieiwooMtviMtge.   K.Y. 

10—23633/2 
1437. Deephaven.    Houghton.    $1.25 

5—1185/2 

1438. Native  of  Winby,  and  other  tales.    Houf^ton.    $1.25 

CoMTKNTs:  Native  of  Winby.— DeeoMtioa  day.— Jim'tt  little  woman.— Failure  of  David  Beoy  .— 
Passing  of  Sister  Bafaett— lOm  Esther^  guest— FU^t  of  Betsey  Lane.— Between  mass  and 
vespcn.— Little  captive  maid. 

$— 2481AO 

1439.  Johnson,  Owen.    Stover  at  Yale.    Stokes.    $1.35 

Picture  of  oollege  life  from  an  unosoal  point  of  viaw.   A.L.A. 

1440.  Johnston,  ICary.    To  have  and  to  hold.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Romance  of  Virginia,  1921. 

.      0— 1124/S 

1441.  Long  roll.    Houghton.    $1.75  11—13141/3 

1442.  Jordan^  B.  O.    May  Iverson  tackles  life.    Harper.    $1.25 

CoifTBMTs:  Woman  suffrage  at  St.  Gatberine's.— I  writo  a  play.— BednotioB  euro  iar  KIttia 
imaas^^Wben  ehurcdiyaids  yawn.— I  introduce  beauty  eultare.— Mabel  Bloasam'B  pearl  pjn^— 
Call  of  spring.— I  introduoe  motion  study.- Our  Oroudiomfltar  dub.— Sbadow  of  tbe  angel. 

12— 18795A1 

1443.  Sng,  Charles.    Cadet  days.    Harper.    $1.40 
A  Story  of  West  Point. 

4—18930/3 

1444.  Kingsley,  Charles.    Hereward  the  Wake,  last  of   ^e  English.    Button. 

(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 
Historical  romance  of  the  Saxon  hero's  exploits.   Baker. 

AlO— 1946/2 

1445.  Hypatia.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

HeDanlcBgypt  in  Stho«itury»iirtien  Christianity  and  paganlBm  were  at  war.    Baker. 

W7— 188/2 
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'14MuWnffiti&yi  XBuiAeB,    Westward   ha    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (lii- 

brary  binding)    10.50 

Oiw  of  tlia  sulblestfgnitlflttt,  most  roiiMiitio,  and  most  manly  of  sea  stories  and  tales  of  adventure. 
Based  on  aehievements  of  sailors  of  the  days  of  Dmke  and  Raleigb.    E .  8.  Brooks. 

we— 359/2 

1447.  Yeast.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    |1  A13-^652/2 

1448.  Kipling,  Bodyard.    Captains  courageons;  a  story  of  the  Grand  Banks.    Cen- 
tury.   $1.50 

Depicts  Uis  of  the  New  Rngland Hsihennen  on  the  high  seas.    Baker. 

3—21963/2 

1449.  Day's  work.    Doubleday.    $1.60 

Contents:  Bridge-boilders.— A  walking  delegate.— Ship  that  found  herself.— Tomb  of  his 
anoestors.~Devil  and  the  deep  sea.— William  the  Ck>nquerQr.— .007.— Maltese  cat.— Bread  upon  the 
waters.-  >An  error  in  the  fourth  dimension.- My  Sunday  at  home.— The  brushwood  boy. 

.    lfr-T6725A4 

1460.  Kim.    Doubleday.    $1.50 

Rich  panorama  of  the  life  of  India.    Baker. 

:■..-■    8—2109/2 

1451.  Life's  handicap.    Doubleday.    $1.50  90—3029/2 

1452.  Light  tiiat  failed.    Doubleday.    $1.50 

Sanu.    Burt.   H 

Realistic  narrative  of  Bohemian  life,  full  of  life  and  action .    Baker. 

15—20316/2 

1453.  Plain  tales  from  the  hills.    Doubleday.    $1.50 

8ttme,    Burt.   H 

Anglo-Indiim  life  and  mannerSi  the  natives.  Tommy  Atkins  and  others.    Baker. 

16—6652/2 

1454.  Traffics  and  discoveries.    Dotibleda;y.    $1.50 

Contents:  The  captive.— Bonds  of  discipline.— Sahibs'  war.— "Their  lawful  occasions."— 
Gompreheoslon  of  Private  Copper.— Steam  tactics.-"  Wireless."— Army  of  a  dream.— "They."— 
Mrs.  Bathurst.— Below  the  mill  dam. 

4—27127/13 

1456.  and  Balestier,  Walcott.    The  naulahka,  a  story  of  West  and  E^t. 

Doubleday.    $1.50 
Western  dvilication  and  commercialism  in  grotesque  contact  with  oriental  manners.    Baker^ . 

99—3580/3 

1456.  little,  Frances,  psmd.    Lady  of  the  decoration.    Century.  .  $1 

Young  American  teacher's  experience  in  a  Japanese  school  related  in  letters.   A.  L.  A . 

9—32297/2 

1467.  liocke,  W.  J.    Fortunate  youth.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Tale  of  romantic  adventure.   A.  L.  A . 

14—5512/2 

1468.  liondon,  Jack.    Call  of  the  wild.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Wild  life  in  the  Klondike.   The  hero  to  a  dog.   A.  L.  A. 

9—32301/2 

1469.  Iioti,    Pierre,   paeud.    Iceland    fisherman;  tr,    by   H.    B.    Dole.    Crowell. 

(Handy  volume  classics)    $0.35 

Poetic  rendering  of  lils  and  wonder  of  the  sea,  and  his  masterpiece  of  construction  and  pathos. 
Baker. 

8—29996/2 

1460.  Lynn,  Margaret.    Stepdaughter  of  the  prairie.    Macmillan.    $1.35 

Prairie  scenes  and  folk  described  with  charm  and  unaflectedness. 

14—9299/2 

1461.  Lytton,  E.  G.  Bulwer.    Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.    Dutton. 

(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 
Dessriptioos  of  battle  of  HasUngs  and  of  Rni^Uflh  life  in  the  llth  century.    Baker. 

AlO— 1950/2 
10997^-18 8 
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1462.  Lytton,  B.  0.  Bulwsr.    Lttt  dftys  of   Pompeii.    Dutton.    {&regymuk*9 

library)    (library  binding)    10.50 
R<e<wgUuotlooofth»lupiriDaiBo«MtiocittyoffltilctnturyolChritHw<^   Balstf. 

AlO— 1951/2 

1463.  Last  of  the  barons.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    |0.50 

All— 102Q/2 

1464.  Xabie,  H.  W.,  comp.    Stories  new  and  old;  typical  American  and  English 

tales.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Ck>imtirTs:  Pet«r  Rneg,  the  miating  man,  by  Austin.— Dr.  MSrlcold's  pnsoriptknis,  by  Diok- 
aos.— Rab  and  his  friends,  by  Broiini.— Etiiaa  Bruid,  by  Hawthorns.— Pit  and  the  pendulnm* 
by  Poe.— Will  o'  the  mill,  by  SteTenson.— Marquis  Jeanne  Hyaelnth  St.  Palaye,  by  Shorthoase.— 
Quite  so,  by  Aldrleh.— King  Soloman  of  Kentoeky,  by  Allen.— Oames  and  the  nation,  by  Wistar. 

8— 18574A1 

1465.  Kanyat,  Fredeiiok.    Children  of  the  new  forest.    Dutton.    $1.50 

AlO— 2445 

1466.  Jacob  Faithful.    Dutton.    $1.50  A13-^54/2 

1467.  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father.    Dutton.    $L50  17—26786/2 

1468.  King's  own.    Dutton.    $1.50  A13— 983/2 

1469.  Mastennan  Ready.    Burt.    $1 

A  wreck,  Crusoe  lil»  on  an  island,  a  fight  with  saTages  and  the  herolo  death  of  Ifastennan  Ready. 
Baker. 

7—24683/2 

1470.  Midshipman  Easy.    Burt.    $1  17—26787/2 

1471.  Peter  Simple.    Dutton.    $1.50  All— 768/2 

1472.  ICartin,  Mrs,  H.  B.    Tillie,  a  Mennonite  maid.    Grossett.    $0.75 

Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

le— 25041/2 

1473.  Martineauy  Harriet.    Peasant  and  the  prince.    Houston.    $0.45 

Follows  the  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  danphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI  of  Francs  and  the  royal 
family  during  tlie  Fienoh  levolution.   Condition  of  the  peasantry  clearly  depicted. 

2—29919/3 

1474.  Kasefleld,   John.    Jim   Davis.    Grosset.    (Everyboy's  library — ^Boy  scout 
edition)    $0.50  14—17989/2 

1475.  Mason,  A.  E.  W.    Four  feathers.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Restoration  of  a  braye  man,  who,  in  morbid  fear  of  Showing  oowaidioe,  becomes  a  coward  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends.   N.  Y. 

A13— 2283/2 

1476.  XatthewB,  J.  B.,  ed.    The  short  story.    Amer.  bk.    $1 

CoimicTB:  Husband  of  Aghwe,  from  Gesta  Romanpnnn.— Story  of  Qrisslda,  by  Bocoaclo. — 
Constantia  and  Theodosius,  by  Addison.— Rip  Tan  Winkle,  by  Irving.— Dream  chUdien,  by 
Lamb.— Wandering  Willie's  tale,  by  Scott.— ICateo  Falcone,  by  ICerime^.- The  shot,  by  Rus- 
Idn.— Steadfast  tin  soldier,  by  Anderson.— FaU  of  the  house  of  USher,  by  Poe.— Ambitknis  guest, 
by  Hawthorne.— Chikl's  dieam  of  a  star,  by  Didksns.— What  was  it?,  by  O'Bitei.— Father,  bj 
BJonisen.- TfiinsBsee's  partnsr,  by  Hsrte.-^ie0S  of  Berlin,  by  Daudet.— Insuigent,  by  Halevy. — 
Substitute,  by  Coppee.— Mrs.  KnoUys,  by  Stimson.— Necklace,  by  Maupassant .—Markhetm ,  bj 
Stevenson.— Man  who  was,  by  Kipling.— Sisterly  scheme,  by  Bunner. 

8—1920/25 

1477.  Xelvilley  Herman.    Moby  Dick.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library 

binding)    $0.50 
Realistic  story  of  whale  fishing  in  the  Pacific.    Baker. 

AlO— 1«54/2 

1478. Typee.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (library  binding)    $0.50 

Adventure  ameog  the  Fiadflo  isles.    Baker. 

AlO— 2172/2 
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1479;  Xencimatt,  K.  8.,  pseud,    Wi<ii  edged  tools.    Harper.    $1.26 

^24369/2 

1480.  Mikels,  B.  X.,  ed.    Short  stories  for  hig)i  schools.    Scribner.    $9.90 

ComsifTS:  Fhst  Christotas-treey  by  Van  Dyke.— A  Franoh  tar-baby,  by  Harris.— Soimy'fl 
<diri8teniii%  by  Stuart.— Christmas  night  with  Satan,  by  Fox.— A  nest-egg,  by  Riley.— Wee  Willie 
Winkie,by  Kipling.— OoU  bog,  by  Foe.- Ransom  of  Red  Chief,  by  Henry.— Freidiman  fuU-baek, 
by  Paine.— Qallegher,  by  Davi8.--Jamping  frog,  by  Twain.— Lady  or  the  tiger?,  by  Stockteo.— 
Outeaets  of  Poker  fiat,  by  Harte.— Revolt  of  mother,  by  Freeman.— Mazee  Chan,  by  Page.— 
"PosBon  Jone,"  by  Gable.— Our  aromatic  undo,  by  Bunner.— Quality,  by  Galsworthy.— Triumph 
of  night,  by  Wharton.— Meeaenger,  by  Androws.— Markheim,  by  Stevcneon, 

15—20913/23 
14B1.  Xitoliell,  S.  W.    Hugh  Wynne,  free  Quaker.    Century.    $1.50 
Men  and  events  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

8— a4832t/3 
1482. Adventures  of  Francois.    Century.    $1.60. 

Story  of  the  French  revolntidn. 

16—7645/3 

1483.  The  red  city.    Century.    $1.60. 

A  story  of  Philadelphia  In  the  time  ef  President  Washington. 

16—0650/4 

1484.  Xoulton,  L.  B.,  ed.    Short  stories.    Houghton.    (Riverside literature  series) 
$0.40 

CozfTBHTs:  Riding  the  Rim  rock,  by  Sharp.— Fanner  Eli's  Vacation,  by  Brown.— Chief 
operator,  by  Phelps.— In  and  out  of  a  cab  in  Amsterdam,  by  Smith.— Taoe  6f  the  poor,  by  Gra- 
ham.—OoUen  fortune,  by  Austin.— A  Hammerton  typewriter,  by  White.— Tom  o'  Blueb'ry 
Plains,  by  Wiggin.— ICy  cousin,  the  colonel,  by  Aldrioh.— Aunt  Cynthy  IHUlett,  by  Jewett.— 
Day  of  the  oydone,  by  Thanet.— Left  out  en  Lone  star  mountain,  by  Harte.— Birthmark,  by 
Hawthorne. 

15—12989/2 

1485.  Xtiir,  John.    Stickeen.    Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.25 

story  of  a  dog  who  saved  the  naturalist's  life  in  Alaska.    Borresen. 

9—6875/2 

1486.  OUivant,  Alfred.    Bob,  son  of  Battle.    Burt.    $0.75 

Scotch  story  in  which  interest  centers  around  a  breed  of  ftoious  shepherd  dogs,  of  which  Bob  is 
the  last  and  greatest.   Pittsburgh. 

9—82292/2 

1487.  Oreajf  Enmuudca.    Scarlet  pimpernel.    Putnam.    $1.35 

Melodrama  of  the  French  revolution. 

8—15153/3 

1488.  Page,  T.  K.    Burial  of  the  guns.    Scribner.    $1.35 

Civil  war  and  reoonstmotion  period. 

3—19538/2 

1489.  In  ole  Virginia.    Scribner.    $1.35 

Contents:  Marse  Chan.— '<Uno"  Edinburg.—Heh  Lady.— Ole  'stracted.— No  haid  pawn. 
PoUy. 


1490.  Old  gentleman  of  the  black  stock.    Scribner.    $1.35 

Portrayal  of  a  southern  gentleman  of  the  old  school.   A.  L.  A. 

1491.  Red  Bock.    Grosset.    $0.75 

BeconstructioQ  period  in  the  South. 

1492.  Paine,  B«  D.    College  years.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Yale  stories. 


12—31300/8 
0—6041/2 
8—2115/2 

9—24237/2 

1493.  Parker,  Sir  Oilbert.    Seats  of  the  mighty.    Appleton.    $0.75 

Bcmanoe  of  the  great  struggle,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  dispossessed  France 
and  enthronod  England  in  North  America.    Baker. 

16—20311/2 

1494.  Poe,   B.   A.    Tales   of   mystery   and   imagination.    Dutton.    (Everyman's 
library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  A10<-44/2 

1495.  Porter,  W.  S.    Cabbages  and  kings,  by  0.  Henry  (p9eud.)    Burt.    $0.75 

17—7932/2 
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1496.  Porter,  W.  8.    Foar  miHion,  by  O.  Henry  (]»wii4.)    Burt.    |0.7d 
'    SketchMofNew  YorkdtyttieTvrittcBlaqMBtaiMoaSymeystyto.   A.  L.  A. 

15—17417/2 

1497.  Pyle,  Howard.    Men  of  iron.    Harper.    $2 

B<^  life  is  an  English  oistte  la  the  later  dftys  of  chlTilry.   FiaaBafBltMMaBdtttcnryqualltj. 
Oregon* 

4—18936^ 

1498.  Otto  of  the  silver  hand.    Scribner.    $2 

Medieval  Oennaay  In  thedays  of  the  teMNr  harons. 

4— 18937y« 

1499.  QuDlez^Coaeh,  A.  T.    Splendid  apor.    Scribner.    91.25 

RoyaMat  romaaee  of  the  campajgn  In  Comwall  and  the  irert  of  Kngland,  IU2-Z.   Baker. 

4—16297/2 

1500.  BeadOy  COuolee.    Cloiater  and  the  hearth.    I>atton.    (Everyman's  library) 

(Library  binding)    10.50 
Eve  of  the  Reteaatlai  (Pannta  of  Bianna). 

Aia~31/2 

1501.  Bobiiiay  BUsabeth.    Come  and  find  me.    Century.    91.50 

Tale  of  CeUftnia  and  Alaska  and  the  hve  of  the  North . 

8-^5885y2 

1502.  Bvaaell,  W.  C.    Wreck  of  the ''Qroavenor".    Stnigis.    9125 

Realistio  pietnre  of  life  on  shipboard,  storms  and  beauty  of  the  ocean  and  ronaatle  adventores. 

99—4984/2 

1503.  Sehnlta,  Jeanne.    Story  of  Colette.    Crowell.    90.60 

Romance  of  a  yoong  girl  in  an  old  Flrcnch  ehateao.   Pittsburgh. 

8—2051/2 

1504.  8cott|    i^tr    Walter.    Ivanhoe.    Button.    (Everyman's    library)    (Library 
binding)    90.50 

Many-colored  picture  of  medieval  England.    Brings  together  Ooeur  de  lion,  fioUn  Hood^ 
Friar  Tu(dc,Allaa-a-dale,  Isaac  of  York,  and  Prince  John.   Period,  about  IIM.   Bakw. 

W6— 371/2 

1505. Ivanhoe;  iUus.  by  Greiffenhagen.    Lippincott.    $1.75 

Fine  edition  with  good  pi^er,  large  prtnt  and  colored  iUustntlons. 

A15— 2677/2 

1506. Kenilworth.    Datton.    (Everyman's  library)   (Library  binding)   $0.76 

Traglcstoryof  Amy  Hdbeart,iiite  of  Queen  Eliaabeth'lB  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.    Period 
157$.    Baker* 

A10--57/2 

1507. Kenilworth;  illus.  by  H.  L.  Ford.    Lippincott.    $1.50 

Fine  edition,  with  good  paper,  large  print  and  colored  Ulustiatlons. 

A1&— 2679/3 

1508. Quentin  Durward.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)  (Library  binding) 

90.50 

A  ridh  and  varied  picture  of  the  last  days  of  feudaUam  and  chivalry.  Scene:  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts of  France  and  Flanders.   Baker. 

AlO— 13<V3 

1509.  Rob  Roy.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)     90.50 

A10-«?/2 

1510.  Talisman.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    90.60 

The  scene  is  in  Paksstine  with  Richard  Coeurde  Lion  and  his  allies  of  the  third  crusade.    Pltt»> 

buiigb. 

Aia-65/2 

1511.  Talisman;  illus.  by  S.  H.  Vedder.    Lippincott.    9175      A15— 267^ 

1512.  Sherman,  S.  P.,  ed.    Book  of  short  stories.    Hdt.    90.35 

CoMmfis:  Rip  van  Winkle,  by  Irving.— ICinister^  biaek  veil,  and  Ethan  Brmid,  by  Haer- 
thome.— Fall  of  the  house  of  Usher  and  Qold-bng,  by  Poe.— ^ignaUnaD,  by  Dlekeaa.— Lady» 
or  the  tiger,  by  Stockton.—Three  strangers,  by  Hardy.— Will  o*  the  wtUk,  and  ibre^  iCsletfeit^ 
door,  by  Stevenson.— Courting  of  T'nowbead's  Bell,  by  Barrie.—Flioebe}  by  Henry.— Man  wke^ 
was,  by  Kipling. 

15-^00/15 
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1513.  Sfamiui,  W.  O.    The  Yemaasee;  a  romance  of  OaioHiia.  .  Newsom.    $0.30 

n^«d82y2 

1514.  Skxine,  Mn,  X.  H.  T.    Bedesman  4.    Century.    $1 

Simple  story,  with  good  ohUMter  dnwtng. 

14—7569/2 

1515.  Hynith^  F.  H.    Caleb  West,  master  diver.    Regent.    10.75 

CHianeterssiidaetlcii  center  aboatbuildfaig  a  light  hoose  en  the  CoDnectic^^  N.  Y. 

4—15154/2 

^bV^  -^ Fortunes  of  Oliver  Hcnme.    Grosset.    10.75 

Southflm  society  at  oathceak  of  Civil  war  and  art  student's  life  in  New  York  about  1860.    N.  Y. 

.  2—20817/2 

1517.  Tomurogan.    Houghton.    $1.35 

Tom  Grogan  is  an  Irish  woman  and  a  contractor. 


1518.  Snedeker,  C.  D.    The  Spartan.    Doubleday.    $1.35 

Greek  history,  formerly  published  under  title:  The  coward  of  Thermopylae. 

1519.  Stevens,  W.  O.    Messmates.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

lUdabipmanlB  life  and  discipline  on  cruise.  . 


4^-16107/2 
13—382/2 
13—21060/2 


1520.  Stevenson,  B.  L.    Black  arrow.    (Biographical  ed.)'   iScribner.    $1.20 
Yorkist  story  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 


1521.  David  Balfour.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

Sequel  to  Kidnapped. 

1522. Kidnapped.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

Adventures  of  David  Balfour  in  the  year  1751 . 


5—24183/2 
17—2204/2 
5—13039/2 


1523.  Master  of  Ballantrae.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

Annals  of  a  noble  Scottish  ikunily  involved  in  the  Jacobite  troubles  after  1745.    Baker. 

5—16631/2 

1524.  Merry  men.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner,    $1.20:  . 

CoimNts:  Merry  men.— Will  o'  the  mill.— Markheim.— Thrawn  Janet.— Olalla.— Treasure  of 
TYanchard.— Strange  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
'^  5—27090/8 

1525.  New  Arabian  nights.    (Biographical  ed.)    Scribner.    $1.20 

Contents:  Suicide  dub.— Rajah's  diamond.— Pavilion  on  the  links.— Lodging  for  the  night.— 

Sire  de  Maletroit's  door.— Providence  and  the  guitar. 

5—13037/8 

1526.  Treasure  Island;  illus.  by  W.  Paget.    Scribner.    $0.50 

story  of  piracy  and  concealed  treasure.    Baker. 

'  4—17552/2 

1527.  Stockton,  F.  B.    Casting  away  of  Mra.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  iJeshine.    Burt.    $0.75 

Diverting  account  of  the  inoongraous  and  improbable  Crusoe  advantmesoftwo  New  England 
women. 

4r-16110/3 

1528.  A  chosen  few.    Scribner.    $1.25 

OoNTBNTs:  Tale  of  negative  gravity.— Asaph.— ''His  wife's  deceased  sister."— Lady,  or  the 
tiger?— Reniarkable  wreck  of  the  "Thomas  Hyke."— Old  Pipes  and  the  dryad.— Transferred 
ghost.-"  Philosophy  of  relative  existences."— Piece  of  red  calico. 

4—16111/11 

1529.  Fanciful  tales.    Scribner.    (School  reading)    $0.50 

CoMTKirrs:  Old  Pipes  and  the  dxyad.— Beeman  of  Om.— Ck>ck8  of  Rondaine.— Griffin  and  the 

minor  canon.— Christmas  truants. 

4—18940/2 

1530. Lady,  or  the  tiger,  and  other  stories.    Scribner.    $1.25 

CONTBim:  Lady,  or  the  tiger?— Discourager  of  hesitancy.— Transferred  ghost.- Spectral  mort- 
gage—Every man  his  own  letter  writer.— That  same  old  coon.— Our  story.— Derelict.— On  the 
training  of  parents.- Borrowed  month.— Baker  of  Bambury.— Watchmaker's  wife. 

8— 2939A3 
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1531.  BtoektoAy  F.  B.    Rudder  Qnoge.    Scribner.    $1:25  .         ..fr-238^ 

1532.  Stiuurty  Mn,  B.  X.    Qolden  wadding,  and  other  Ulee.    Harper.    $1.50 

Ck>imNT8:  A  gplden  wvddlof .— Lamantatloiit  of  Jcnttlth  Jdli]ison.--I7Del0  Wm^f^  qwonto- 
tbns.— Widder  Johnsiiig.^CSiristiiiM  gifts.— BUiik.—J<«ekiili  Biown't  esartiUp.--Oraqr  Abe.— 
Queen  Anne.— Cemelia  Riooerdo.— Woouyi's  exchange  of  SImpklnsrIIle.— Oh,  shoutfatlB  nilg;ht7 
sweet.— Luoindy. 

8— 16870A4 

1533.  Story  of  Babette,  a  little  Creole  girl.    Harper.    $1.50  4—16160/2 

1534.  Tarldngtoix,  Booth.    Gentleman  from  Indiana.    GrosBet.    $0.75 

PoUUcftlstorj. 

»  90-^008/2 

1535.  Monsieur  Beaucaire.    Groeset.    $0.75 

Little  drama  of  intrigue,  laid  in  Bath  during  the  Bean  NtBh  i^gime  ia  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
oentary.    Baker. 

16— «W8/2 

1536.  Thackeray,  W.  X.    Henry  Esmond.    Button.    (Everjrman's  library)    (Li- 
brary binding)    $0.50 

Autoblographio  story  of  a  CavaUsr  and  Jaoobite  in  time  of  Qoesn  Anns.  XBtndooes  ICarl- 
borough,  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  weU-known  people.    N.  T. 

WIO— 200/2 

1537.  Pendennifl.    2  v.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

$1  AlO— 2379/2 

1538.  Vanity  Fair.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)   (Library  binding)   $0.50 

Becky  Sharp,  the  Crawleys,  M^Jor  Dobbin,  Amelia,  and  the  wonderftil  picture  of  the  battle  of 

Waterloo  are  immortal.   A.  L.  A. 

AlO— 1961/2 

1539.  Viiginians.    2  v.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding) 

$0.50 

FoUows  Henry  Esmond.  Virginia  and  London,  1750-W;  introduces  George  Washington.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Fielding,  and  Richardson.    N.  Y. 

All— 2773/2 

1540.  Thompaon,  Xauxiee.    Alice  of  old  Vincennes.    Gfoaset.    $0.75 

Fort  Vincennes,  Clark's  conquest  (1779). 

11—1009/2 

1541.  Tolstoi,  L.  K.  '  Ivan  Ilyiteh  and  other  stories;  fr.  by  N.  H.  Bole.    Crowell. 

$1.50 

CoNTXNTs:  The  death  of  Ivan  Byltch.— If  you  neglect  the  Are,  etc.- Where  love  is,  there  Ood  is 
also.— A  candle.— Two  old  men.— Texts  for  wood  cuts.— Three  mendicants.- Popular  legends.— 
Godson.— 8kaska.—01o8sary. 

9—3811/9 
1542. Twenty-three  tales.    Funk.    $0.75 

Contents:  Piefaoe.  pt.  1.  Tales  for  ohUdren.— Ood  sees  the  truth,  but  waits.— A  prisoner 
Id  the  Caucasus.— The  bear  hunt.  pt.  3.  Popular  stories:  What  men  live  by.— A  spark  neglected 
bums  the  boose.— Two  old  dmo.- Where  loTe  is,  Ood  is.  pt.  S.  A  fiiiry  tale.— The  story  of  IvAn 
the  fool.  pt.  4.  Stories  written  to  pictures.— Evil  allures,  but  good  endures.— Little  girb  wiser 
than  men.— Hjtbs.  pt.  5.  Folktales  retold.— The  three  hermits.— The  imp  and  the  cnist.— How 
much  land  does  a  man  needt— A  grain  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg.— The  godson.— The  repentent  sin- 
ner.—The  empty  drum.  pt.  6.  Adaptations  fh>m  the  French:  The  coffee-house  of  Sura.— Too 
dear.  pt.  7.  Stories  given  to  aid  the  persecuted  Jews:  Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria.— Work, 
death  and  slcknees.- Three  questions. 

W7— 62/4 

1543.  Trent,  W.  P.,  comp.    Best  American  tales.    CroweU.    (Handy  volume  clas- 
sics)   $0.50 

Contents:  Rip  van  Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Irving.— Great  stone  laoe  mnd 
Rappaccini's  daughter,  by  Hawthorne.— Gold  bug,  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom  and  fall  of  the 
house  of  Usher,  by  Poe.— What  was  it?,  by  O'Brien.— Man  without  a  country,  by  Hale. 

7—25511/11 

1544.  Vachell,  H.  A.    The  Hill;  a  romance  of  friendship.    Bodd.    $1.50 

Story  of  English  school  life  at  Harrow.    A.  L.  A. 

6-4634/2 


FionoN. 


U9 


1545. 


1546. 
1547. 

1548. 
1549. 


1550. 

1551. 

1552. 
1553. 


Vaa  Dyke,  Henrjr.    Blue  flowet.    Scribner.   ^.25 

CoMTKim:  Blue  flower.— The  souroe.— Th0  mill.— Spy  rock.— Wood  madfio.— Other  wise  man.— 
Handful!  of  clay.— Lost  word.— First  Christmas  tree. 

16-6322/10 

Veme,  Jules.    Tour  of  the  world  in  80  daya.    Burt.    fO.75     '       4—17514/3 

Twenty   thousand   leagues   under   the   sea.    Dutton.    (Everyman's 

library)    (litaury  binding)    $0.50  AlO— 2180/2 

Wallace,  IjOW.    Ben-Hur,  a  tale  of  the  Christ.    Orosset.    fO.75 
Oriental  life  in  the  tint  century.    Baker. 

8—27803/2 

Watson,  John.    Beside  the  bonnie  brier  bush,  by  Ian  llacUien  (pseud,) 
Dodd.    $1.50 
Sketches  and  stories  of  a  Scottish  village.    Baker. 

Webster,  Jean.    Daddy-Long-Legs.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Humorous  and  romantic  story  forhome  reading. 

Dear  enemy.    Grosset.    $0.7& 

Carries  on  the  interest  of  Daddy-Long-Legs. 

Wells,  H.  G.    Mr.  Britling  sees  it  through.    Macmilian.    $1.50 


Westcott,  B.  N.    David  Harum.    Grosset.    $0.75 
Character  sketch  of  a  shnwd  ooontry  banker. 


1554.  Weyxnan,  8.  J.    Gentleman  of  France.    Burt.    $1 
Bomanoe  of  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navaire. 


1555. 
1556. 
1557. 

1558. 
1559. 
1560. 
1561. 

1562. 
1563. 

1564. 

1565. 

1566. 


House  of  the  Wolf.    Burt.    $1 


Adventure  of  knight-errantry  in  the  days  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

White,  8.  B.    Blazed  trail.    Grosset.    $0.75 
Realistic  account  of  life  in  a  logging  camp  in  Michigan. 

Rivennan.    Grosset.    $0.75 


-15342/2 

15-15243/2 

15—26656/2 
17—22094/2 

98— 676/i 

3—26180/2 

4—16850/3 

9--32286/2 


Narrative  of  the  lumber  industry,  fUU  of  the  danger  and  foscination  of  log  driving.   A.  L.  A. 

8—23537/2 
White,  W.  A.    Certain  rich  man.    Grosset.    $0.75 
SvDlutlon  of  a  boy  into  a  financier  of  wide  commercial  influence. 


Wlggin,  Mn,  K.  D.  S.    Cathedral  courtship.    Houghton.    $1 
Humorous,  appreciative  narrative  of  travel  in  England.    Pittsburgh. 

Penelope's  progress.    Houghton.    $1.20 


Edinburgh  and  its  neighborhood.    A.  L.  A. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm.    Grosset.    $0.75 

A  fascinating  little  girl  who  does  all  sorts  of  lively  things.    Pittsburgh. 


Williamsy  J.  lu    Princeton  stories.    Scribner.    $1 

Wister,  Owen.    Vuginian.    Grosset.    $0.75 
Western  oowboy  story. 

Woolson,  O.  F.    Anne.    Harper.    $1.25 
acenes  at  If  aokinao  and  about  New  York.   N.  Y. 

Yonge,  C.  H.    Caged  lion.   Jfacmillan.    $1.60 
Story  of  inlnce  James  I  of  Scotland  in  England,  1407-22. 


9—18720/2 

1—26204/2 

0—6^6/2 

3—23481/2 
6-34352/2 

13— 190S/2 
99—5486/2 


4—16851/3 
Dove  in  the  eaglets  nest.    Dutton.    (Ever>iBiUi's  library)  .  (Library 


binding)    $0.50 
story  of  a  life  in  a  German  castle  In  the  ICiddle  ages  (1472-1531). 


AlO— 1833/2 
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GLA8B  NO.  tM    TBA^ 

1667.  BuUen,  F.  T.    Oniiae  ol  the  Cftdudot  round  the  world  alter  sperm  wheles. 
GroflBet.    ID.OO  l—2SSMf4 

1568.  Dana,  B.  H.    Two  yean  befofe  the  nast.    JSLw^Um.    (Btveraide  lit.  ser.) 
$0.65  4—14821/2 

1569. Two  yean  before  the  inaat;  a  penoaal  nanative  oi  lile  at  aea;  illuB.  by 

CharleePean.    MacmillAi.     $2  11—26924/4 

1570.  Francky  H.  A.    A  vagabond  journey  aitmnd  the  world.    Century.    $3.50 

10-^121/3 

1571.  Kefiharty  Soraee,  ed,    OaatawayB  and  CnMiefl.    Outing.    $1 

Tales  of  sorvivon  of  ahipwrwk  in  N«w  ^■tn'v^,  PfttafoalA,  Tobtfo,  Cuba,  Mucflaiwn  Islania^ 
Sooth  SeM,  and  tlMCMMtt.   Bab-titla. 

15—6083/3 

1572.  81ocuni,  Joahua.    Sailing  alone  around  the  world;  illus.  by  Thomaa  l^ogarty 
and  Geonrge  Varian.    Century.    $1.35  0— 2333/S     . 

1573.  WflHftmii,  Arehibald.    Romance  of  modem  exploration.    lippincott.    $1.50 

Dflscripiions  of  curious  customs,  thiUttng  advanturas,  and  intarasUng  disoovarias  of  axptoiara 
in  all  parts  of  tba  world. 

5— 5948/S 
GLA8B  NO.  tl4    TBAVBL— SUBOPB. 

1574.  Aldrieh,  Mfldred.    Hilltop  on  the  Mame,  being  lettem  written  June  3-Septem- 
ber  8, 1914.    Houghton.    $1.25  15— 2160(V4 

1575.  AUinaon,  F.  O.,  and  AlHnaon,  A.  C.  B.    Greek  lands  and  letters.    Houghton. 

$1.25 
Undertakastointarprat  Oraak  lands  by  tttaratura and  QraaklitaraturabyanTiranmaBt.  A.  L.  A. 

9-^5965/4 

1576.  Dexnetzioa,  Oeorge.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Greece.    Lothrop.    $0.75 

ICannara  and  customs  are  gi  van,  and  an  account  of  modem  political  conditions. 

13—7644/3 

1577.  BnsoTy  B.  G.  K.    Belgium.    Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

Describes  tbe  charactarisUcs  of  tba  country  and  people,  devotes  about  a  tbiid  to  history,  inter* 
prets  conditions,  and  comments  on  art  and  literature.    A .  L.  A. 

1&-12855/2 

1578.  Hntton,  W.  H.    Hi^^ways  and  byways  in  Shakespeare's  country.    Mao 
millan.    $2  14—10119/4 

1579.  Bjia,  J.  A.    The  old  town.    Macmillan.    $2.25 

Reminiscences  of  R&be,  Denmark. 

9—27120/3 

1580.  Smith,  F.  H.    Gondola  days.    Houghton.    $1.50 

Artist's  impressions  of  Venice.  | 

4—173101/3  i 

1581.  Stervenaon,  B.  Ii.    Travels  with  a  donkey  in  the  Cevennes.    Scribner.    (Eng- 
lish classics)    $0.25  10—28497/4 

1582.  Stocikton,  F.  B.    Penonally  conducted.    Scribner.    $2 

Travels  ttaroqgh  the  City  of  the  bended  knee,  Queen  Paris,  King  London,  and  etber  cities. 
Pittsburgh.  I 

7—21357/3 
GLA88  NO.  aift    TBATBL— ASIA. 

CLASS  NO.  »1<    TBAVBI^AFBICA. 

1583.  Davenport,  H.  C.    My  quest  of  the  Arab  horse.    Dodge.    $2  9—27600/ 

1584.  Landor,  A.  H.  8.    An  explorer's  adventures  in  Tibet.    Harper.    $1.50 

-10-10328^ 
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1586.  BooMfvelt,  Theodore.    African  game  trails.    Scribner.    $4  10—36980/4 

1585.  Bow,  E.  A.    Changing  Chinese;  the  conflict  of  oriental  and  western  cultures  in 
China.'  Century.    $2.60  11—28372/3 

;- GLASS  NO.  »17   TRAVSL*-AMBK1CA. 

1587.  Austm,  Mr9,  H.  H.    Land  of  little  rain.    Houghton.    $2 

DMcrilMs  tlM  Soatbwest,  its  wonden  and  fronttarttfe. 

;. a— 26368/4 

1588.  Bflkoon,  E.  IC    Literary  pilgrimages  in  New  England.    Silver.    $1.60 

Visits  to  homM  of  authors  and  to  sotnes  associated  with  their  writings. 


1589.  Bennett,  Arnold.    Your  United  States.    Harper.    $2 

Impressions  of  a  flrsi  visit  extending  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

1590.  Bishop,  Famliani.    Panama,  past  and  present.    Century.    $1 

Partly  history  and  partly  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  canal. 


3—32/4 
12—24175/3 

10-22170/3 


1591.  BrookB,  Noah.    First  across  the  continent.    Scribner.    $1.75 

story  ofthe  exploring  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  180&-5.    Sub-title. 

;     1—25408/4 

1592.  Fairbanks,  H.  W.    Western  United  States;  a  geographical  reader.    Heath. 
$0.66 

A  grade  book  ooveiing  physical  features,  history,  exploration,  and  resources.    Ongim. 

4—23727/2 

1593.  Flandrau,  O.  H.    Viva  Mexico.    Appleton.    $1.35 

vivid,  sympathetic,  and  hununoos  impresstoos  of  Mexican  life  and  chftracter. 

8—28075/3 
1504.  Franek,  H.  A.    2^ne  policeman  88.    Century.    $2 

Comment  on  life  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

13-8630/5 

1595.  Hall,  A.  B.,  and  dieater,  C.  L.    Panama  and  the  canal.    Enl.  ed.    Newson 
$0.80 

Simple  account  of  the  history  and  gives  description  of  the  country  and  the  canal. 

14—20568/2 

1596.  Haaldn,  F.  J.    Panama  canal.    Douhleday.    $1.35 

Full  on  the  engineering  side  and  discusses  administrative  problems. 

13—22768/2 

1597.  HQdrup,  J.  S.    Missions  of  California  and  the  old  Southwest.    McClurg.    $1 

7—13929/4 

1598.  Himgerford,  Edward.    Personality  of  American  cities.  ^  McBride.    $2 

CoyersaSdtieein  the  United  Statesand  Canada,  depicting  salient  features.    A.  L.  A. 

1^—26260/23 

1599.  James,  O.  W.    Our  American  wcmderlands.    McClurg.    $2 

Includes  Grand  Ctgkyoa,  Yellowstone,  QIader  and  Rainier  national  parks,  Franciscan  missions, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Mammoth  cave. 

15—26998/4 

1600.  Laut,  A.  C.    Canadian  commonwealth.     Bohbs.    (Problems  of  the  nations) 

$1.50 
Conditions,  economics,  political,  social,  and  recent  problems.    A.  L.  A. 

15—17964/4 

1601.  Throu^  our  unknown  Southwest.    McBride.    $2 

The  home  of  the  cUlI  dweller  and  the  Hopi,  the  forest  ranger  and  the  Navajo,  tlie  lure  of  the 
painted  desert.    Sub-Utle. 

13—12334/5 

1602.  T^iTwwii«  c.  F.    Some  strange  comers  of  our  country;  the  wonderland  of  the 
Southwest.    Century.    $1.50  16—14528/3 
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1003.  LTman,  W.  D.    Columbia  River.    Patiumi.    12 

Its  history.  Its  myths,  ito  toanery,  ill  opnuBem.   Sob-title. 

»— 15979/2 

1604.  Kills,  B.  A.    Rocky  mountain  wonderiand.    Houf^ton.    $1.75 

Episodes  and  descriptloiii  of  bis,  «f  inlmslB  uid  fonsts,  wHb  good  lUastratloiiB  of  moontain 
sosnory.    A.  I«.  A. 

15—7322/5 
1606.  Xorley,  U.  W.    Carolina  moantaina.    Hovfl^ton.    $3 

DMcripitioii  of  the  pAotonsque  sod  intscesttng  ooantry  and  people  of  the  Blue  Ridfe  and  Orcaft 
Smoky  mountains.    A.  L.  A. 

ISr— 21461/3 

1606.  Xuir,  John.    My  first  minuner  in  the  Sierras.    Houghton.    $2.50 

Revision  of  a  diary  kept  in  IMQ. 

11—14183/3 

1607.  Our  national  parks.    Houghton.    $1.75 

Written  by  a  genuine  lover  of  nature  who  knows  more  about  the  forests  andstieams,  the  moon- 
tains  and  gladers,  the  flowers  and  animals  of  the  Padflo  stops  than  any  living  peaott.    Nation. 

9—28411/3 

1608.  O'Connor,  Jfrt.  E.  P.    My  beloved  South.    Putnam.    $2.50 

Sketofaes  of  the  present  day  South  and  reminiscences  of  the  South  before  the  war.    A.  L.  A. 

13— 26031/S 

1609.  Powell,  J.  W.    FiiBt  through  the  Grand  Canyon.    Outing.    $1 

Record  of  the  pioneer  exploration  of  the  Colorado  river  in  ISO^Oi   Sub-title. 


1610.  Robinson,  A.  G.    Cuba,  old  and  new.    Longmans.    $1.75 

Both  description  and  history.    A.  L.  A. 

1611.  Sharp,  D.  L.    Where  rolls  the  Oregon.    Houghton.    $1.25 

Personal  experiences  and  nature  observations  in  Oregon.    A.  L.  A. 


1&— 18649/4 
15—25997/2 

14—11164/3 

1612.  Steiner,  B.  A.    Introducing  the  American  spirit.    Revell.    $1.15 

Experiences  in  oonduoting  German  JHends  throoi^  representative  sectJons  of  America.    A.L.A 

16—1744/4 

1613.  Stewart,  Mn,  B.  P.    Letters  of  a  woman  homesteader.    Houghton.    $1.25 

PeEBonal  account  of  ranch  life  in  southwestern  Wyoming. 

14—10884/3 

1614.  White,  S.  E.    The  mountains.    Doubleday.    $1.50 

I^eseribes  a  Journey  across  Califomian  coast  ranges  and  gives  details  of  equipment.    A.  L.  A. 

4—29782/4 

CLASS  NO.  91A    TRATBL— SOUTH  AMESICA. 

1615.  Bing^ham,  Hirani.    Across  South  America.    Houghton.    $3.50 

Account  of  a  Jonroiey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Lima  by  way  of  Potosi,  with  notes  on  Bmdk,  Arfsn- 
tina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru.    Sub-title. 

11—11225/5 

1616.  Biyoe,  James.    South  America.    New  rev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $2.60 

Scholariy  work,  embodying  impiesBlons  of  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentine,  Uruguay, 
and  Brasii,  and  discussion  of  general  questions  affecting  the  whole  continent. 

14—3120/2 

•  

1617.  Enoek,  C.    Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.    Sciibner.    $3 

Reference  book  giving  information  and  statistics  on  social  and  industrial  conditions,  geography 
and  archaeology. 

13—20151/3 

1618.  Kale,  A.  B.    The  South  Americans.    Bobbs.    $2.50 

The  South  American  republics,  their  characteristics,  progress,  and  tendencies;  with  special 
reference  to  their  conunercial  relations  with  the  United  States.    Sub-title. 

7--36231/2 

1619.  Beyea,  Bafael.    Two  Americas;  tr.  from  the  Spanish  by  Leopold  Grahame. 

Stokes.    $3 
Devoted  mainly  to  South  Americai  with  short  chapters  on  the  United  States  and  tk»  Panama 

14^4604/4 
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1620.  BoMiy  B.  A.    South  of  Paamma.    Century.    $2.50 

Treats  of  westecn  Ooloiiilila  Mid  Ecuador,  Poro,  Chile,  and  Argeatliie. 

15—8245/3 

1621.  Buhl,  A.  B.    Other  Americans.    Sciifoner.    $2 

The  olties,  the  ooontries,  and  espedally  the  people  of  South  Ameriea.    Sub-title. 

8—27368/3 

1622.  Shepherd,  W.  B.    Latin  America.    Holt.    (Home  univenity  library)    $0.50 

Ccmdeneed  treatise  showing  similarities  or  dlfleiences  in  character,  spirit,  or  attainment  of  the 
diflerent  ootmtiies. 

14--5096/3 

1623.  Speer,  B.  E.    South  American  problems.    S.  V.  M.    $0.75 

History  of  conditions  from  pre-Inca  times  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  present  day  status.  N.  Y. 
Times. 

12—10274/4 

CLASS  NO.  »1»  TBATBL— ABCnC  BBG10N& 

1624.  GrenfeU,  W.  T.    Harvest  of  the  eea;  a  tale  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Be- 

veil.    $1.15 

Tells  in  fiction  form,  hut  with  strict  adherence  to  Ibct,  how  the  mtaton  to  deep  sea  flrtiennen 
came  to  be  founded.    Pittsburgh.  \ 

5—8380/2 

1625.  Peary,  B.  E .    The  North  pole,  its  discovery  in  1900.    Stokes.    $5.50 

10—22101/4 

1626.  Shaddeton,  Sir  E.  H.    Heart  of  the  Antarctic.    Lippincott.    (Popular  ed.) 

$1.50 
story  of  the  British  Antarctic  expedition,  1007-1909. 

All— 1983/3 

1627.  Turley,  Charles.    Voyages  of  Captain  Scott.    Dodd.    $2 

Captain  Scott's  own  accounts  of  his  explorations.    Biographical  sketdi  by  7.  H.  Barrie. 

15—1820/5 

1628.  Wallaoei  Billon.    Lure  of  the  Labrador  wild.    Revell.    $1.50 

Realistic  record  of  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Labrador. 

5-6300/3 
CLASS  NO.  S20    BIOGBAPHY— COLLBCnVE. 

1629.  Adams,  B.  C,  and  Foster,  W.  D.    Heroines  of  modem  progress.    Stuigis. 

$1.50 

Contents:  Elizabeth  Fry.— Ifary  Lyon.— Blinbeth  Cady  8tanton.r-Haniat  fieeohor  Stowe.— 
Florence  Nightingale.— Clara  Barton.— Julia  Ward  Howe.— Frances  E.  WHlard.— J.  EUen  Fos- 
ter.—Jane  Addams. 

13—2002/12 

1630.  Bennett,  H.  C.    American  women  in  civic  work.    Dodd.    $1.25 

CoNTKNTs:  Caroline  Bartiett  Crane.— SopUe  Wright.— Jane  Addams..— Kate  Barnard.- Albion 
Fellows  Bacon.— Hannah  Kent  Schofl.— Frances  A.  KeUor.— Julia  Tutwiler.— Lucretia  L.  Blank- 
enburg.— Anna  Howard  Shaw.— Ella  Flagg  Young. 

15—7485/14 

1631.  Bevan,  W.  L.    World^s  leading  conquerors.    Holt.    (World's  leaders)    $2 

CoNTSNTs:  Alexander  the  great.— Caesar.— Charles  the  great.— Ottoman  sultans.— Spanish  con- 
quistadors.—Napoleon. 

ia-8406/S 

1632.  Birkhead,  Alioe.    Heroes  of  modem  Europe.    Oroweli.    $1.75 

Coimins:  Dante.— Lonnso.— Martin  Luther.— Charles  V.— William  the  Silent.— Henry  of 
Navaire.- Peter  the  Oreat.— The  man  from  Corsica.- For  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel.- Third 
Napoleon.— Refbrmer  of  the  East.- Hero  in  history. 

A13— 2171A4 

1633.  Bolton,  Mrs.  S.  K.    Famous  American  authors.    Growell.    $0.75 

COHTiim:  Ralph  Waldo  Bmefaon.— Nathaniel  Hawtiume.— Henry  W.  LongfeUow.— John  O. 
WUttte.— Ottver  Wendell  Holmes.— James  Russell  LoweU. 

5— 32660/B 
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1634.  Bolton,  Mn.  8.  K.    Pamoufl  AnMrican 
CoNisma:  WMliiiiftoa.--FnBkli]i. — 
BumiMr.'GimDt.~0«ileld. 


CioweU.    $0.75 
HiariMoa.  ^  Jaekmi. — Webftar. 


Clay.— 
4—22020/12 


1635. 


Fftmoufl  EngUA  iiHioct  of  tbe  ninitf^wnrtt  century.    Oowell.    $0.75 


1636. 


1637. 


GoHTDnK  8oott--BiirnB.— ByNB.— 8lMlliy.--0Htjle«— T«im7toD.~I>i<toiis.— Rdi]^ 

^  12— a0808Al 

Famous  Engliflh  stfttenoeii  ol  Qaeen  Victoiia'0  rafgn.    Growell.    10.75 

CoNTEim:  PMl.— Lord   PahnflntOL^-Sliaflibary^— 7.   Briglitw— WDllim   TonUr.-^l 


fleld.-~Fftwoett.--a]adBUaie. 


Famous  lettden  among  men.    GroweU.    10.75 


12—30809/14 


1638. 


1639. 


GoMTSNTs:  NHwIeonL— Nelson.— Banyan.— ThonM  JUnold^-WcBde&  PhlDtps.— Henry  Ward 
Beeeher.>>Cbartoa  Kinealay.— Jenanl  SbitaamLr-Cbutim  Haddon  Spmseon.— PhUlipe  Brooka.    . 

4— 16025AO 

Famous  men  of  science.    CroweUL    10.75 

Cojmam:   QaUleo.— Newton.— Iimnei]8.—CQTiflr,--air  WUUam  and  Centtne  Hetaobel.— 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.— DaYy.-Aodabon.— ICone.— Sir  Charles  LyeU^-^oseph  Henry.— 
AaassU'—Dun'^'— V'nncis  Trevelyan  Buckland. 
^^^  12--30811A6 

Famous  voyagers  and  explorers.    Oowell.    10.75 

CodrnDm:  ColimilNis.— Maroo  Polo.— ¥aBillan  i   BIr  Walter  BaWcb.— Sir  John  Vtenklfn,  Dr. 


Kane,  and  othors.— David  liylngstone.— Perry,  Orealy,  and  otlier  Arctic  esqklorerB. 


1640. 


Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous.    Oowell.    $1.50 


4—16992/11 


CoMTKMTs:  Hardet  Beeoher  Stowe.— Helen  Hunt  lackson.— Looretia  Ifott.— Kary  A.  lAvtt- 
more.— Margaret  Polkr  Oasoli.— Maria  MIteheU.— Loulaa  M.  Aloott^Mary  Lyon.— Harriet  Q. 
HoBmer.— Madame  de  Stael.- Boea  Bonheor.- EUmbeth  Thompson  Batler.— Florence  Nightin- 
gale.—Lady  Brasaey.- Baronees  Burdett-Contts.— Jean  Ingelow. 

4—16937/21  • 

1641.  Brooks,  E.  8.    Historic  Americans.    Oowell.    $1.50 

CoMTEMis:  John  Wlnthrpp.—JVankMn.— Otis.- Washington  — flemuel  Adams.— Henry.— John 
Adams.— Jefferson.-  Hamilton.-  Morris.-  Jay.— Marshall.-  Madison.—  Monroe.— Adams.— Ell 
Whitney  .—Jackson.— Webster  .-Irving  .—Clay .— Galhocm  .—Morse  .—Mann .— linooln .— Longfid- 
low.— Grant. 

99—3005/28 

1642.  Chapin,  A.  A.    Masters  of  music.    Dodd.    $1.50 

CoMTEnTs:  Palestrina.—8carlattl.—Hiindel—Bach^-Maroe]lo.—Pergole8e^—Glack.— Haydn.— 
Mocart.-  Beethon;en.—  nVebcr.—  Meyerbeer.—  Rossbdw— Schubert.— Berilos^-Cbopin.— Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy.— Schumann.— Idsst.— Wagner. 

1—30963/3 

1643.  Dodd,  W.  B.    Statesmen  of  the  old  South.    Macmillan.    $1.50 

Politleal  and  Uographioal  essays  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  C.  Calhoon,  and  Jeflierson  Davis. 

11—23015/4 

1644.  Bod^e,  T.  A.    Great  captains.    Houghton.    $2 

Leetmes  showing  the  Inanenoe  on  the  art  of  warof  the  campaigns  ef  Alexander,  Hannibal,  OBBsar, 
Qastavns  Adolphus,  Frederick,  and  Napoleon. 

12—31925/9 

1645.  Dole,  N.  H.    Score  of  femous  composers.    Oowell.    $0.75 

Contents:  Palestrina.— Puroell.— Bach.— Hftndd.— Qla6k.— Haydn.— MQiart.—Beethoven.— 
Rossini.—  Weber.—  Schubert.-  Spohr.—  Meyerbeer.— Mendelssohn.—  Schumann.-  Chopin.— . 
Olinka.—Berlioe.— Liszt.— Wagner. 

3—6004/3 

1646.  Blian,  Mrs.  E.  L.    In  Georgian  times.    Little.    $1.25 

Contents:  The  Georges.— Walpole.—Pitt.—Foac— Burke.— Hastings^-^Henry  Grattan.— Can- 
ning.—General  Wolfe.— Lord  Clive.— Lord  Nelson.— Duke  el  Wellington.— C4>tain  Cook.- Mongp. 
Park.— Arkwiight.— Watt.— Davy.— George  Berkeley.— John  Wesley^>John  Howard.— William 
Wilberforoe.— Hogarth.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

A15— 24/23 

1647.  In  Victorian  times.    Little.    $1.25 


Contents:  William  the  Fourth.— Victoria.— Broogham.—Peel.~PalmerBton.— Dlsraeil.- 
den.— Bright.— Gladstone.— Parnell.— Sir  Henry  Haveleck.— Lord  Lawrence.— General  Gordon.— 
Cecil  J.  Rhodes.— Earl  Roberts.— George  Stephenson.— David  Livingstons.— Charles  Darwin.— 
Lord  Lister.— Ceudinal  Newman.— Sporgeon.-Ear]  of  Shaftesbury.— Florence  Nightingale.- 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.— Rosaetti.-r- Watts. 

A16-43/28 
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1648.  Farmer,  Mrs,  lu  H.    Girls'  book  of  famous  queens.    Crowell.    |0:75     * 

CoMTBHTs:  Seiiiiraiiii8.~I)ido.~Cleop«tra.--ZeiioUa.---]Catilda  of  Flazid«n.-^liargant  of  An- 
JoQ.— Oatberine  of  Angon.— Queen  Elizabetta,  and  Hary,  Qneen  of  Scots.— Qomh  Oatliorixie  do 
Ifedid.— Queen  Amie.^]faria  Theresa.— Ootherine  n.— Queen  Marie  Antoinette.— Empress  Jose- 
pliliie.—Bmim88  Ea8eole.r-Qiieen  Victoria.  .        . 

AlO— 2433A9 

1649.  Fields,  J.  T.    Yesterdays  with  authors.    Houston.    $2 

Beraooal  remlniacencea  o<  Thackeray,  Hawthone,  Dickens,  WordBWorth,  Miss  ICitftvd,  and  Banry 
.Cornwall. 

99-34/8 

1650.  Frank,  H.  IC    Great  authors  in  their  youth.    Holt.    $1.30 

CoiiTEiras:  Scott.— Stevenaan.— Thackeray ^-Dickensw— Browning.— Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
teg.— Tennyson.   Charlotte  Brante.— Lamb.^ane  Austen.— Raskin. 

15— 25539A3 

1651.  Gardineir,  A.  G*.    Prophets,  priests,  &  Idngs.    Dutton.    (Wayfarer's  libiary) 

10.50 

Sketches  of  40  Jndlyidaals  chiefly  cameoted  with  English  statesmanship,  social  movements 
lltflratare,  the  church,  among  them  Ato  foreigner  and  two  women,  Florence  Nightingalo  and  Mrs. 
Fankburst.   A.  L.  A. 

W14— 22/42 

1652.  in«^iiTirn^T^j  w.  S.,  and  Onxmnere,  F.  B.    Lives  of  great  Englifih  writers  horn 

Chaucer  to  Browmng.    Houston.    $1.50 
Thirty-three  short  biographies  of  chief  writers. 

8—11791/39 

1653.  Hodges,  George.    Saints  and  heroes  since  the  middle  ages.    Holt.    $1.35 

CoOTEMTs:  Lother.— More.— I^yola.—Qramner.—OBlT]n.—iaMn.—Coligny.— William  the  Si- 
lent.—Brewster.— Land.— Cromwell.— Banyan.— Fox.— Wesley. 

12^24635A6 

1654.  Holland,  &.  S.    Builders  of  united  Italy.    Holt.    $2 

CoimNTs:  Alfleri.— Manxoni.—  Gioberti.— Manin.— Masrini.— Gayour.—  Garibaldi.— Vittorio 
Emannale  n,  king  of  Italy. 

Patriots  whose  careers  furnish  in  oatline  the  history  of  the  Italian  struggle  for  independence. 
A.L.A. 

8— 24568A1 

1655.  Hutton,  Lawrence.    Talks  in  a  library,  recorded  by  Isabel  Moore.    Putnam. 

$2.50 

Personal  and  literary  recollections,  including  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  Edwin  Booth, 
Henry  Irving,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Alma  Tadema,  St.  Oaudens,  Du  Manrier,  Mark  Twain,  Dickens* 
and  others. 

5—15677/3 

1656.  He*,  Oeorge.    Leading  American  inventors.    Holt.    $2 

CoiiTiirTs:  John  and  Robert  Livingston  Stevens.— Fulton.— Whitney.— Thomas  Blanchard.— 
Samuel  Morse.— diaries  Ooodyeer.—Ericsson.—McCormick.— Christopher  Trfttham  Shoies.— 
Howe.— Bd^Jamin  Qiew  Tflghman.— Ottmar  Mergenthaler. 

12— 27835A5 

1657.  James,  O.  W.    Heroes  of  California.    Little.    $2 

Accounts  of  the  Doimer  party,  the  scouts,  the  pony  express  riders,  the  gold  seekers,  the  raflway 
builders,  and  other  pioneers.    A.  L.  A. 

10—28356/4 

1658.  Johnston,  B.  X.    Leading  American  soldiers.    Holt.    $2 

CoHTKMTs:  Washington.— Nathanael  Greene.— Jackson.— Zachary  Taylor.— Winfleld  Scott.-^ 
Grant.— Sherman.— Sheridan.— McCIellan.— George  Gordon  Meade.— Robert  Edward  Lee- 
Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson.— Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston. 

7—24610/16 

1659.  I«ang,  Hn.  L.  B.    Red  book  of  heroes.    Longmans.    $1 

CdrnsiiTs:  Florence  Nightingale.— John  Howard.— Hannibal.— Father  BamiCn.— Fernando^ 
prince  of  Portugal.- The  Marquis  of  Montrose.— Henry  Havelock. 

9—17962/9 

1660.  Lant,  A.  C.    Pathfinders  <rf  the  West;  the  adventures  of  the  men  who  discov- 
ered tiie  great  Northwest,  Radisson,  La  Vcaendrye,  Lewis  and  dark.    Mac- 

mi&Ln.    $2 

4-33584/8 
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1661.  I^e,  Sir  8.  Ii»    Great  Engliriimen  of  tlie  aixtoeath  century.    Scxibner.    $1.7S 

CoMTiMTs:  The  spirit  at  the  sixteenth  eeatunr.—Mon.— Sidney.— R«le(Kh.—8p«n8«r.~BeoQa.— 
Shalcespeaie's  oareer.— Fonifn  infliifincMW  on  Shekespeere. 

1662.  Xoxxis,  Ohaxles.    Heroes  of  dlKovery  in  AmericA.    lippincoCt.    $1.35 

CoMTXim:  Leif  Erlosoo.— Cohimbus.— Vespodns.— Oabot,  John.— Cebot,  Mtj^Mnt  ^BwOMtw 
Poooe  de  Leon.— (>)rtereal.--Verraieno.--MageUan.— Corte8.~Pl»rro.--Gil)ei»  de  Veca.-^Oi»- 
Hana.— de    Soto.~Coronado.-*Cartier.--Rlboult.~Frobfah«'.— Pfito.--CMIbsrt.    Ififcil^.— Oot' 

Hudson    Bay    oompany.—Weshingtoa.— Boone.— OHrer.—Ledyard.— <}im7.—Iaewls.— Qaik.-- 
Pike.— Lang.~Tremoot.— Whitman. 

6—15411/45 

1663.  Heroes  of  progress  in  America.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

Contintb:  Williamsv— Eliot.— Penn.— Oglethorpe.— Franldin.— Henry.— AdaiBs.-^efhnQa^— 
Xocris .— Hamilton .— Adams .— Whitney .—  Fulton .— Astor .— Oirard .— IfarshaU  .—Clay  .—Web- 
ster.—Galhoun.—Morse.—Ffeld.— Howe.— McCormJck.— Goodyear.— Clinton.— Wen5.—Garrisoo— 
Phillips.— Sumner.— Mott.—E.  C.  Stanton.— 8.  B.  Anthony.— Dorothea  Bix.—Peabody.— Coop- 
er.—Linoohi.— Seward.— Blafaie.—Oreeley.— Ericsson.— Edison.— Wiltard.— Clara  Barton.— Came- 
gle.— B.  T.  Washington. 

6--43546/4S 

1664.  Heroes  of  the  army  in  America.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

OoNTBim:  Washington.— Putnam.— Stark.— Allen.— GfMne.—Wa]me.—LinoofaBi,  B.— Lee.-> 
Morgan .—  Marion. — Clark. — Jaokson. — Scott.—  Harrison. — Houston.  —  Taylor.—  McCteOan.— 
Orant.—  Lee.— Sherman.-  Jaokson.— Thomas.— Meade.— Johnston.— Sheridan  .—Stuart .— Rose- 
crans.— Forrest.— Hooker.— Wheeler,— Hancock.— Bumslde.— Custer.— Ch)ok.—Lawton.—Mlles. 

6-43547/40 

1665. Heroes  of  the  navy  in  America.    Lippincott.    $1.25 

CoMTKirTs:  O'Brien.— Hull.— Blddle.— Jones,  Jaoob.-^ones,  John  PauL— Morris.— Barry.— 
Porter.-  Dale.—  Perry.— Arnold.— Macdonough.— Tucker.— Barney.— 8tewart.—Truxton  .—Per- 
ry.—Preble.— Farragut.—Bainbridge.— Decatur.— Porter.— Blakeley.—Cnshing.— Dewey.— Hob- 
son. 

7—15488/31 

1666.  OUphant,  Mrs.  X.  O.    Btakers  of  Florence;  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola,  and 

their  city.     Burt.    $1 

2—2523/6 

1667.  Farton,  Jam«a.    Captains  of  industry.    2  v.    Houfl^tcm.    (School  library) 

each,  $0.75 
Short  studies  of  over  70  men,  presenting  chief  points  of  interest  in  each  man's  oaroer.   N.  Y. 

U--10232/3 

1668.  Flutaroh.    Boys*  and  girls'  Plutarch;  parts  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch;  ed.  for 

boys  and  girb  by  J.  S.  White.    Putnam.    $1.75 

About  Theseus,  Romulus,  CamiUus,  Demosthenes,  Alcibiades,  Coriolanus,  Aristides,  Pompey, 
Themistoeles,  and  other  Oreek  and  Roman  heroes.    Pittsburgh. 

11—9133/2 

See  aim  Plutarch.  Lives,  the  so-called  Dryden's  translation;  rev.  by  A.  H.  Ciough.  8  ▼. 
Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)   (Library  binding)    $1.50 

AlO— 2217/2 

1669.  Biia,  J.  A.    Hero  tales  of  the  far  North.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

GoMTKMTs:  Tordenskjold.— Hans  Egede.— Oustav  Vasa.— Absalon,  warrior  bishop.— King  VaL 
demar. — BJng  Christian  IV. — Oustav  Adolf.— Jens  K(rfoed. — Carl  Linne.— Niels  Finsen. 

10— 20653A3 

1670.  Sparks,  B.  B.    Men  who  made  the  nation.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  1760  to  1865  is  given  biographkaaiy  in  an  account  of  Be^j*- 
man  Franklin,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton*  George  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincohi.    Book  review  digest. 

1—30185/13 

1671.  Thajer,  W*  B.    Throne-makers.    Houghton.    $1.50 

CoMTKNTs:  Bismarck.- Napoleon  III.— Kossuth.— Oaribaldi.—Carlyle.—Tintaret.— Giordano 
Bruno.— Bryant. 

99—1911/10 
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[In  thia  class  the  books  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  person 
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1672.  Adams,  J.  Morse,  J.  T.,  jr,  John  Adams.  Houghton.  (American  states- 
men)   $1.25  10—11964/2 

1673.  Adams,  J.  Q.  Moxae,  J.  T.,  jr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Hou^^ton.  (Ameri- 
can statesmen)    $1.25  10—12014/2 

1674.  Adams,  S.  Hoflmer,  J.  K.  Samuel  Adams.  Houghton.  (American  states- 
men)   $1.25  10— 12007/2 

1675.  Addison.  Gourthope,  W.  J.  Joseph  Addison.  Macndllan.  (English  men 
of  letters)    $0.40  6—25744/2 

1676.  Alcott.  Hoses,  Belle.  Louisa  May  Alcott^  dreamer  and  worker.  Appleton. 
$1.35 

Brings  oat  the  best  qualities  In  the  lite  and  work  of  Miss  Aloott. 

9—26974/2 

1677.  Albxandeb.  Wheeler,  B.  I.  Alexander  the  Great;  the  meigiag  of  East  and 
West  in  universal  history.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50 

*  0—1368/2 

1678.  Alfbed.  Asser,  John.  Life  of  King  Alfred,  together  with  the  Annals  of 
Saint  Neots  erroneously  ascribed  to  Asser;  «/.  by  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Oxford. 
$0.50 

Asser's  life  of  AUked  oonsists  of  a  ohroniole  of  English  history  between  849  and  887,  and  apersonal 
narrative  of  Alfred's  career. 

4r-n542»/2 

1679.  Besant,  Sir  Walter.    Story  of  King  Alfred.    Appleton.    (Library  of 

useful  stories)    $0.50 

Best  brietiiistory  of  career  of  AUMd  the  Great  and  position  of  England  in  the  9th  centiuy. 
Athensum. 

1—18473/3 

1680. Fluxmner^  Charles.    The  life  and  times  of  Alfred  the  Great.    Clar- 
endon.   $1.75 
TeUseTerything  known  aboatAlfked.   Nation. 
Appendix  gives  sermon  on  the  death  of  Qoeen  Victoria. 

2—21039/4 

1681. Ti^paOf  S.  X.    In  the  days  of  Alfred  the  great.    Lothzop.    $1 

0--5164/3 

1682.  Antln,  ICaary.  At  school  in  the  promised  land.  Hou|^ton.  (Riverside  liter- 
ature series)    $0.25 

Extract  ftrom  the  larger  book. 

16—11163/2 

1683.  Promised  land.    Houghton.    $1.75 

AutoMognVhy  of  a  Russian  Jewess,  her  life  in  the  slums  of  Boston,  her  education,  and  her  feeling 
for  America. 

17—12300/4 

1684.  Augustus.     Firth,   J.    B.    Augustus    Caesar.     Putnam.     (Heroes    of    the 

nation)    $1.50 

Valuable  account  of  the  buUding  of  the  Empire.    Davis . 

3-4906/4 

1685.  Baldwin.    Brooks,  J.  O.    An  American  citizen;  the  life  of  William  Henry 

Baldwin,  jr.    Hou^^ton.    $1.50 

Character  study  of  a  sucosssftil  nrilroad  man  of  varied  interests. 

10—15401/2 
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1686.  Babbib.    Baxxle,  Sir  J.  X.    ICugaret  OgOvy,  by  lier  son.    Scifbaer.    $1.25 

QiaiMltr  doBloh  of  to  indlTldQiU  pMMBy  of  iBlMMt  ilso  bMMiM  of  tntiHVridp. 

0-7110/3 

1687.  Benton.      &o<M«Telt,    Theodore.      Hioiiim    Hart    Benton.      Honc^toii. 
(American  statesmen)    $1.25  10 — 12020/2 

1688.  Bismarck.    Haadlam,  J.  W.    Bismaick  and  the  foundatian  <d  the  GennaB 

empire.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  Bations)    $1.50 
B€8tceiMnaiarv«7ofpaldlelllBtiid«lMn8lor.   TaDi Httts if |i wiwirt alfcfcii.   N.Y. 

1689.  Boons.    ForbeB-Iindeay,  C.  K.  A.    Daniel  Boone,   backwoodsmaa.    lip- 

pincott.    $1.26 
EwitolnBoQoe'sliiBivedMaliioisferaitiidyiflMrdtrwiiftfsdaja.  A.L.A. 

8—24465/2 

1690.  Browning,  Robert,  and  Broimliigy  X.  B.    Lettera.    2  v.    Harper.    $5 

9^-601/2 

1691.  Bryant.    BigeloW|  John.    William  ColleB  Bryant    Houston.    (American 
men  of  letten)    $1.25 

S^nu.    (RlT«nMtp€|».blQ0ra|ilitat)   10.76 

4—17126/2 

1692.  BuRKB    ICorley,  John.    Burke.    Maomillan.    (English  men  of  letten)  90.60 

4-^084/2 

169i.  Burr.    Xerwln,  K.  C.    Aaron  Burr.    Small.    (Beac<m  biogiaphies)  90.60 

99—5603/2 

1694.  CAiiHouN.    Holaty  Hermann  Ton.    John  G.  Calhoun.    Houston.    (Ameri^ 
can  statesmen)    $1.25  10—12010/2 

1695.  Carroll.    Xoaes,  Belle.    Lewis  Carroll  in  wonderiaad  and  at  home.    Api^e- 
ton.    $135  1<^23644/S 

1696.  Cayour.    Martinengo-Oeeareeeo,   B.    Lett.    Oavoor.    Macmillan.    (For- 
eign statesmen)    $0.75  2—9888/2 

1697.  CiiAMFLAiN.    Sedg^ek,  H.  D.    Samuel  de  Champlain.    Houghton.    (Riv^- 
side  biographical  series)    $0.60  2—10027/2 

1698.  Charlemagne.    Binhard.    life  of  CSiariemagne,  by  Eginhard;  tr.  by  8.  E. 

Turner.    Amer.  bk.    (Harper's  school  clasedcs)    $O.SM>  4 — 17010/3 

Eginhard  was  mtBtoter  of  pabllo  works  and  ooanselor  to  Chariemaciie  as  woD  as  Ms  priTata 
seoretary.    Plttsbor^. 

1699.  HodgUn,   Thoaoas.     Charies  the   Great     MacmiUan.      (ForeigB 

statesmen)    $2  4—1431/2 

1700.  Cicero.    Boiasiery  Oaston.    Cicero  and  his  friends;  tr,  by  D.  Jones.    New 

ed.    Putnam.    $1.75 
study  of  Roman  society  in  tha  tlnM  of  Cesar  tfarom^  Ciooro's  letters. 

4—17128/4 

1701. Ohurehf  A.  J.    Roman  life  in  the  days  of  Cicero.    Dodd.    $0.50 

Based  on  the  Uis  of  Cicero;  affords  a  fair  idea  of  the  adocatioa  and  eareer  of  a  Roman  youth. 
WiscQDsln. 

4— 17988/a 

1702. Straohan-Davidaon,  J.  L,    Cicero  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic.   Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.60  4—17380/3 


1703.  Cipxiaai,  .L.  C.    A  Tuscan  childhood.    Century.    $1.25 
Reminisoeaoes  of  cfaiJd  Ills  In  a  patiidan  Italian  funUy. 

7—31991/2 
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1704.  Clay.     Schurz,  Carl.    Henry  Clay.    2  v.    Houghton.     (American  statesmen) 
$2.50  10—12017/2 

1705.  Clemens.    HoweOs,  W.  D.    My  Mark  Twain.    Harper.    $1.50 

Record  of  a  friendship,  with  appreciation  of  Clemens'  personality  and  work.   A.  L.  A. 

10—19928/2 

1706.  Clitb.    Wilson,  Sir  C.  W.    Lord  Clive.    Macmlllan.    (English  men  of  action) 
$0.75  4—17080/2 

1707.  Cromwell.    Pirth,  C,  H.    Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  rule  of  the  Puritans  in 
England.     Putnam.     (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50  0 — 2815/3 

1708.  Custer.    Custer,  Mr$.  E.  B.    Boots  and  saddles;  or,  Life  in  Dakota  with  Gen. 

Custer.    Harper.    $1.50 

Army  life,  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  that  last  tragic  battle  of  the  0th  cavalry  with  the  Sioux. 
Pittsburgh. 

4—17613/5 

1709.  Darwin,  C.  B.    Charles  Darwin:  his  life  (autobiographical)  and  selected  let- 
ters; ed.  by  Francis  Darwin.    Appleton.    $1.50  17 — ^15044/2 

1710.  Dayis.    Dodd,  W.   E.    Jefferson  Davis.    Jacobs.     (American  crisis  biogra- 
phies)   $1.25  8—820/2 

1711.  Diceens.    Chesterton  G.  K.    Charles  Dickens,  a  critical  study.     Dodd. 

$1.50 
Suggestive,  appreciative,  and  brilliant  essay.    A.  L.  A. 

&— 34069/2 

1712.  HoseSy  Belle.    Charles  Dickens  and  his  girl  heroines.    Appleton. 

$1.35  11—25703/2 

1713.  Douglas.    Brown,  W.  Q.    Stephen  Arnold  Douglas.    Houghton.    (River- 
side biographical  series)     $0.50  2—7637/2 

1714.  Washington,  B.  T.    Frederick  Douglass.    Jacobs.    (American  crisis 

biographies)    $1.25  7—8512/2 

1715.  Drake.    Bacon,  E.  M.    The  boy's  Drake.    Scribner.    $1.50 

story  of  the  great  sea  fighter  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Sub-title. 

10—23641/2 

1716.  Edison.    Jones,  F.  A.    Thomas  Alva  Edison;  60  years  of  an  inventor's  life. 

Ciowell.    $2 
Tells  the  story  of  the  man  and  the  inventor  with  simplicity,  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity.   A.  L.  A 

8—4377/2 

1717.  Edward.    Jenks,  Edward.    Edward  Plantagenet.     (Edward  I),  the  English 
Justinian.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50  2 — 7605/2 

1718.  Elizabeth.    Tappan,  £.  M.    In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Lothrop.    $1 

2—20825/3 

1719.  Emerson.    Woodberry,  O.  £.    Balph  Waldo  Emerson.    Macmillan.    (Eng- 
lish men  of  letters)    $0.75  7—3927/2 

1720.  Bvans,  B.  D.    Sailor's  log.    Appleton.    $2.25 

Recollections  of  40  years  of  naval  life.   Subtitle. 

1—31531/3 

1721.  An  admiiars  log.    Appleton.    $2.25 

Continues  a  Sailor's  log,  from  lseo-1908. 

10—7639/3 

1722.  Evelyn,  Sir  John.    Diary.    2  v.    Button.    (Everyman's  library)    (Library 

binding.)    $0.50 
Covers  the  period  164 1-1705  and  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  loyal  Englidunan  on  public  affairs. 

AlO-24/4 
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1723.  Fleming.  Brown,  John.  Marjoric  Fleming;  mith  the  Story  id  pet  Maijorie 
l>y  L.  Macbean.     Putnam.    $1.75  17--268!)9  t 

1721.  Francis,  St.      Jewett,  Sophie.    God's  troubadour.    Crowell.    $1.25 
story  of  «^t.  Francis  of  Assisl,  told  for  youas  readers,  with  literary  distinct ioa. 

10—13738/3 

1725.  Frxsklis.  Xone,  J.  T.,  jr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Houghton.  (American 
fitateemon^     $1.25  10— 1122G/2 

1720.  Franklin,  Benjamin.  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  sketch 
of  Franklin's  life  from  the  point  where  the  autobiography  enda.  Drawn 
chiefly  from  his  letters.     Houghton.     (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.40 

4—17014/1 

1727.  Memoirs  at  the  life  and  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Dutton. 

(Everjman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  A10~-2161/2 

1728.  Gallatin.  Stevens,  J.  A.  Albert  Gallatin.  Houj^liton.  (American  states- 
men)   $1.25  10— 12013/2 

1720.  Gl.vdstoxe.  Brjce,  James.  William  Ewart  Glatlstone;  his  characteristics 
as  man  and  Ptateeman.    Century.    $1  S — ^28343/2 

17nO.  Goldsmith.  Irving,  Washington.  Oliver  Goldsmith;  ed.  by  Willis  Bough- 
ton.    Houghton.    (Ri\*e»ide  literature  series)    $0.60  3—24242/2 

1731.  Gr.vxt.  AUen,  Walter.  Tiysaes  S.  Grant.  Houghton.  (Riverside  bio- 
graphical series)    $0.50  1—31811/2 

1732.  BOH,  F.  T.    On  the  trail  of  Grant  and  Lee.     Appleton.    (National 

holiday  series)    $1.60 

Life  stories  of  tlie  two  great  generals,    (ii  vcs  clear  understanding  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they 
were  opposed,  and  of  the  Civil  war  in  scncrtU.    A.  L.  A. 

11—26459/5 

1733.  Greelet.    liinn,  W.  A.     Horace  Greeley,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York 

Tribune.     Appleton.     (Historic  lives)    $1.25  8—6577/2 

1734.  Orenfell,  W.  T.    Adrift  on  an  ice-pan.    Houghton.    (Riven^ide  literatare 

series)    $0.25 
Simple  recital  of  experience  while  drifting  out  to  sea  for  a  day  and  u  night  on  a  block  of  sish  ice. 

d— 16853/2 

1735.  GrsTAP  II.  Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  stru^e  of  Pro- 
testantism for  existence.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50 

16—2706/3 

1756.  Hamilton'.  Ltodge,  H.  C  Alexander  Hamilton.  Houghton.  (American 
sUtesmen)    $1.25  .         10—12009/2 

1737.  Schouler,  James.    Alexander  Hamilton.    Small.    (Deacon  biogra- 

phies)    $0.60  1—27600/2 

1738.  Hawthotixe.  Woodberry,  Q.  E.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Houghton.  (Amer- 
ican men  of  letters)    $1.25 

Same.    (Riverside  pop.  biographies)    19.75 

2—22284/2 

1739.  Hknry  V.  Kingsford,  C.  L.  Henry  V,  the  typical  me<liaeval  hero.  Put- 
nam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50  2—3096/2 

1740.  Henry.  Tyler,  M.  C.  Patrick  Henry.  Houghton.  (American  statesmen) 
$1.25  10—11965/2 

1741.  Higginson,  T.  W.    Cheerlul  yesterdays.     Houghton.    $2 

Personal  reminiscences,  social  and  literary  hlstorv. 

4—17161/2 
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1742.  HoLsiss.    Crothers,  S.  M.    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  the  autocrat  and  his 
fellow  boarders.    Iloughton.    $2  9— 2C004/2 

1743.  Irving.    Boynton,  H.  W.    Washington  Irving.    Houghton.    (Riverside  bio- 
graphical series)    $0.50  1— 2G294/2 

1744.  Warner,  C.  D.    Washington  Irving.    Houghton.    (American  men  of 

letters)    $1.25 
Same.    (River^de  pop.  bioi^raphies)   10.73 

4—17209/2 

1745.  Jacksox.    Brown,  W.  O.    Andrew  Jackson.     Houghton.     (Riverside  bio- 
graphical series)    $0.50  0—6363/2 

1746.  Suzuner,  W.  O.    Andrew  Jackson  m  a  public  man.    Houghton. 

(American  statesmen)    $1.25  15—7544/2 

1747.  White,  H.  A.    Stonewall  Jackson.    Jacobs,    (American  crLsis  biogra- 
phies)   $1.50  9—3196/2 

1748.  Jay.    Pellew,  George.    John  Jay.    Houghton.    (American  statesmen)  $1.25 

10—12010/2 

1749.  Jefferson.    Merwin,  H.  C.    Thomas  Jefferson.    Houghton.    (Riverside  bio- 
graphical series)    90.50  1—30782/2 

1750.  Morse,  J.  T.,  jr.    Thomas  Jefferson.    Houghton.    (American  states- 
men)   $1.25  15—7553/2 

1751.  Joan  of  Arc.     Bangs, M.  B.    Jeanne  d* Arc:  the  Maid  of  France.    Houghton. 

$1.35  10—25375/2 

1752.  Lowell,  F.  O.    Joan  of  Arc.     Houghton.    $2  3—31695/2 

1753.  Johnson.    Boswell,    James.    Life    of    Samuel    Johnson.    2    v.    Dutton. 
(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $1  AlO — 489/2 

1754. Boswell's  life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.;  an  abridgment. 

Macmillan.    (Pocket  American  and  EngUsh  classics)    $0.25  13—25003/2 

1755.  Keller,  Helen.    Story  of  my  life;  with  her  letters,  and  a  supplementary 
account  of  her  education.    Grosset.    $0.75 

Letters  and  expertonods  of  thii  irtll-kaowa  girl,  blind  and  deal  from  loliuicy . 

15—24823/2 

1756.  KiFUNG.     Palmer,  J.  L.    Rudyard  Kipling.     Holt.    $0.50 

Dwells  almost  entirely  with  hJ3  literary  productiooft. 

16-26130/2 

1767.  Kitchener.    Wheeler,  BL  F.  B.    Boy's  life  of  Lord  Kitchener.      Crowell. 
$1.50  A17— 61/2 

1758.  Lee.    Bruce,  P.  A.    Robert  E.  Lee.    Jacobs.    (American  crisis  biographies) 
$1.25  7—29102/2 

1759.  Trent,  W.  P.    Robert  £.  Lee.    Small.    (Beacon  biogiaphieB)    $0.50 

99—3092/2 

17G0.  LtNCOLN.    Biooks,  Voah.    Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  downfall  of  American 
slavery.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50  17—21067/3 

1761.  Morgan,  James.    Abraham  Lincoln,  the  boy  and  the  man.    Grosset. 

$0.75  8—28434/2 

1762.  Morse,  J.  T.,  jr.    Abraham  Lincoln.    2  v.    Houghton.    (American 

statesmen)    $2.50  10—1202^ 

» 

1763.  Nicolay,  J.  Q.    Short  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  condensed  from 

Nic<4ay  and  Hay's  Abraham  Lincoln;  a  historj-.    Century.    $3         2—22683/2 
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1764.  Lincoln.    Schurz,  CarL    Abraham  Lincoln,  an  o;«j«iy.    Houghton.    (River- 
side literature  series)    $0.40 

Noteirorthy  short  sketch  of  the  character  and  achievements  ol  the  great  fwealdent.    PliiiUm^ 

99-3aOS/2 

1765.  Longfellow.    Higginflon,  T.  W.    Henry  Wadswcxth  Longfellow.  Houghton. 
(American  men  of  letters)    $1.25 

Rich  in  personal  reooUeetkns  and  knowledge  of  LongfelloWs  Cambridge  enviroomenL    N.  Y. 
8amf.    (Riverside  pop.  biographies)   10.75 

2— 23430y2 

1766.  Lowell.    Greenalety  Ferris.    James  Kuasell  Lowell,  his  life  and  woik. 
Houghton.    (American  men  of  letters)    $1.25 

Based  on  Lowell's  Lettert,  and  Seodder's  authorised  LUe.   29.  T. 
Same.   (Riverside  pop.  biographies)   10.75 

5-32880/2 

1767.  Luther.    Ktfstlin,  Julius.    Life  of  Luther.    Scribner.    $1  4—16965/2 

1768.  Lton.    Qilchxist,  B.  B.    Life  of  Mary  Lyon.    Houghton.    $1.50    10—12174/2 

1769.  Madison,    Dolly.    Qoodwizi,    Mrs,    K.    W.    Dolly     Madison.    Scribner. 
(Women  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times)    $1.25  12—11999/2 

1770.  Madison,  J.    Gay,  S.  H.   James  Madison.    Houghton.    (American   states- 
men)   $1.25  10—12012/2 

1771.  Marshall.     Hagruder,     A.    B.    John   Marshall.     Houghton.    (American 
statesiiken)    $1.25  10—11963/2 

1772.  Thayer,  J.  B.    John  Marshall.    Houghton.    (Riverside  biographical 

series)    $0.50  1—31929/2 

1773.  Muir,  John.    Story  of  my  boyhood  and  youth.    Houghton.    $2 

Adventures  as  a  boy  in  Sootland,  pioneer  experiences  in  Wisconsin,  and  life  at  the  Universl^ 
recounted  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  style. 

13—5573/5 

1774. Toungy  S.  H.    Alaska  days  with  John  Muir.    Revell.    $1.15 

Intimate  gUmpees  of  the  great  naturalist. 

15—21159/3 

1775   Napoleon.    Johnston,  B.  M.    Napoleon;  a  short  biography.    Holt.    $1.25 
Sdicdarly,  readable,  acute.   An  excellent  introduction  to  Napoleonic  literature.   Nation. 

4—7562/2 

1776. Rose,  J.  H.    Life  of  Napoleon  I.    Macmillan.    $3 

ICainly  public  career,  and  diplomatic  and  governmental  rather  than  military  history.   K .  Y. 

8—35264/2 

1777.  Wheeler,  H.  F.  B.    Boys*  Napoleon.    Crowell.    $1.75 

AlO— 1925/3 

1778.  Nelson.    Southey,  Robert.    Life  of  Nelson;  ed.  by  £.  L.  Miller.    Longmans. 

$0.40 
Interesting,  and  valuable  as  literature.    Pittsburgh. 

4—24429/2 

1779.  Wheeler,  H.  P.  B,    Boys*  Nelson.    Crowell.    $1.50  A13— 200/3 

1780.  NiGHTiNOALE.    BlchsTds,  Mrs.  L.  B.  H.    Florence  Nightingale,  the  angel  of 
the  Crimea.    Appleton.    $1.35 

Emphasises  the  great  and  womanly  qualities.   Gives  a  picture  of  hospital  musing  and  of  tha 
horrors  of  war.  A.  L.A. 

9-25804/2 

1781.  Palmer.    Palmer,  O.  H.    Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    Houghton.    $1.50 

Private  and  public  life  of  the  one-time  president  of  WeDesley  college. 
A  biography  of  inspiration. 

8—12560/2 
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1782.  Pepys,  Samuel..  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  F.  R.  S,,  secretary  to  the  Admirality 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  2  v.  Button.  (Everyman's  library) 
(Library  binding)    $1  Al(>-i5a9/2 

1783.  Feteb  I.  Motley,  J.  I«.  Peter  the  Great.  Maynard.  (English  classics 
10.25  5— 8990yS 

1784.  Pitt.    Qreen,  W.  D.    William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  growth  of  the 

British  empire,  1708-1778.    Putnam.    (Heroes  of  the  nations)    $1.50 
Compcndioiis  biography  of  the  public  career  of  Chatham. 

1—31185/2 

1785.  Richards.    Hunt,  C.  L.    Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.    Whitcomb.    $1.50 

Appreciation  of  the  personality  of  this  notable  pioneer  in  home  economics,  and  account  of  her 
Taried  activities.   A.  L.A. 

12—14437/2 

1786.  Bihbany,  A.  M.    A  far  journey.    Houghton.    $1.75 

Autobiography,  giving  intimate  Ipimpses  of  Syrian  life,  and  expeiienoes  of  an  emigrant  in 
Amoica. 

14—16962/2 

1786.  Biis,  Jacob.    Making  of  an  American.    Macmillan.    $2.25 

Singularly  fresh  autobiography  of  the  reporter,  philanthropist,  and  reformer.   N.  Y. 

A13— 2297/3 

1788.  Roosevelt.  Morgan,  James.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  boy  and  the  man. 
Macmillan.    $1:50  7—31182/2 

1789.  Scott.  Qrierson,  Jfrs.  E.  W.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Macmillan.  (Peeps  at  great 
men)    $0.60 

Shows  the  nature  of  the  man  and  gives  brief  sketches  of  his  works. 

A13— 2606/2 

1790.  Xockhart,  J.  Q,    Narrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Button. 

(Everyman's  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50 

This  edition  is  an  abridgment,  by  the  author,  of  his  original  seven  volumes.   Recognized  as  one 
ofthe  masterpieces  of  biography; 

AlO— 2222/2 

1791.  Sherma'n.  Burton,  T.  E.  John  Sherman.  Houghton.  (American  states- 
men)   $1.25 

Same.   (Siveitide  pop.  biographies)   10.75 

10—11960/2 

1792.  Smith.  Forbes-Lindflay,  C.  H.  A.  John  Smith,  gentleman  adventurer. 
Lippincott.    $1.50  7—29850/2 

1793.  Stanley,  Sir  H.  H.  Autobiography;  ed.  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Stanley.  (Popu- 
lar ed.)    Houghton.    $2.50  9—28751/2 

1794.  Bteiner,  E.  A,  From  alien  to  citizen;  the  story  of  my  life  in  America.  Revell. 
$1.75  14—30870/2 

1795.  Stevens.  HcCall,  S.  W.  Thaddeus  Stevens..  Houghton.  (American 
statesmen)    $1.25  10—11958/2 

1796.  Stevenson,  B.  L.    Letters  to  his  family  and  friends;  ed.  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
(Biographical  ed.)    2  v.    Scribner.    $2.40  7—29732/2 

1797. Balfour,  Qraliam.    Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    (Abridged  ed.) 

N.Y.    Scribner.    $2 
Though  very  brief^  the  interest  and  continuity  of  the  narrative  have  not  been  destroyed. 

15—19215/2 

1798. Overton,  J.  M.    Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for  boys  and  girla, 

Scribner.    $1 

Siniple  aocount.  interestingly  told. 

15—17820/2 
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17W.  Washington,  B.  T.    Up  from  Blaven'.     Doubleduy.    $0.76 

Commands  interest  both  in  Its  be&rlng  on  the  nei^o  problem  and  through  poi^onal  chann  of  m 

direct  and  simple  style.    N.  Y. 

1  -31242/3 

1800.  Washikotok,  Geoege.    Haworth,  P.  It.    George  WaAiDgton:  farmer;  lieiog 
an  account  of  hif»  home  life  and  a^rrioultural  acti\'itie8.    Bobbs.    $1.50 

15— I93d5/2 

ISOi.  -pnii,  F.  T.    On  the  tndl  of  Waehington.     Appleton.    (Natioiial  holi- 
day seriee)    $1.60 

Simple,  direct,  entertaining  biography,  attempting  to  portray  Washington  as  he  really  itbs  and 
admitting  only  accepted  (acts.    A.  L.  A. 

10—4763/3 

1802.  Irving,  Washington.    Life  of  Washington.    2  v.    OitnreU.    $3 

One  of  the  masterpieces  of  biography. 

16--2CS02 

1803.  Lodge,  H.  C.    George  Washington.    2  v.    Houghton.     (American 

statesmen)    $2.r>0  10— 12008./2 

1804.  Wilson,  Woodrow.    George  Washington.    Harper.    $1.50 

l.axslp.scrnpha.Nis onthe "every day"cbaraclerofWashinjjtan'sserviccs.    A. L. A. 

4—17364/2 

1805.  Web-ter.    McMaster,  J.  B.    Daniel  Webster.    Century.    $2        2— 226S6/2 

1806.  Wellington.    Wheeler,  H.  F.  B.    Boy 'h  Wellington.    Crowell.    $1.75 

A13— 2066/3 

1807.  Wenckebach.    Miiller,  ICargarethe.    Car  la  Wenckebach,  pioneer.    Gino. 

$1.25 

Inspirational  biography  of  t he  former  bead  of  t he  (rerman  depart  ment  at  WeUesley .    ('hlUU)ood 
in  <  Jennanv  and  preparation  for  teaching  of  strong  Interest. 

8—29596/2 

1808.  WnrmER.    Bnrton,  Richard.    John  Greenleaf  \^Tiittier.    Small.    (Beacon 
biographies)    $0.50  1-^926/2 

1809.  Carpenter,  G.  R.    John  Greenleaf  Wliittier.    Houghton.    (American 

men  of  letters.)    $1.25 
E iup' la.sizos  poUlical  and  reformatory  aspects  of  hu»  life  more  than  literar\-.    N.  Y. 
S:ri(.    (Favcr^idr  pop.  biographies)    |0.7o 

3-26621/2 

1810.  William  the  Conqueror.    Freeman,     E.     A.     William     the     Conqueror. 
Macmillan.     (Twelve  EngUsh  statesmen)    $0.75  3—27243/3 

1811.  WIU.IAM  III.    Traill,   H.    D.    William  III.    Macmillan.    (Twelve   English 
stRtesmon)    $0.75  3—26026^ 

CLASS  NO.  930    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

(SeealsoClAsano.  921.) 

1812.  Abbott,  F.  F.    History  and  description  of  Roman  ix)litiral  institutions.     3d 
ed.    Ginn.    $1.50 

Officials  and  general  government  of  Rome  hot  h  under  the  Kepitblic  and  the  Empire. 

11—5366/2 

1813. Society  and  politics  in  ancient  Rome.     Scribner.    $1.50 

Essays  and  sketches  discussing  the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  aufiont  \TorId  trhich  are 
vital  to-day.    Class  jour. 

9—24279/4 

1814.  AUinson,  Mrs.  A.  C.  E.    Roads  from  Rome.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Incidents  In  the  lives  of  fat  ullns,  Horace,  Ovid,  Maecenas,  set  against  antmagloati^'^  bwlcgroimd 
forming  a  commentary  on  the  life  of  the  period. 

13—21270/4 
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1815.  Arnold,  W.  T.    Roman  system  of  provincial  adminietration  to  the  accession  of 

Constaniine  the  Great.    Stechert.    $1.50 
No  better  treatment  anjrwhere  of  how  the  Romans  controlled  their  vast  empire.    Davis. 

15—527/4 

1816.  Baildey  James.    Sea-klng8  of  Crete.    Macmillan.    $1.75  AlO— 1400/3 

1817. Story  of  the  Pharaohs.    Macmillan.    $2  8—35753/3 

1818.  Bailey,  Cyril.    Religion  of  ancient  Rome.    Open  Court.    (Religions  ancient 
and  modem)    $0.40  \\7— 112/2 

1819.  Beesly,  A.  H.    Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla.    Scribner.    (Epochs  of  ancient 
history)    $1  7—6983/3 

1820.  BKbniieT,  Hugo.    Home  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  tr.  by  Alice  Zimmem. 
Sded.    Funk.    $2  '  10—20513/3 

1821.  Botsford,  0.  W.,  a?i<f  Botsford,  L.  S.,  eefe.    Source-book  of  ancient  history. 
Macmillan.    $1.30  12—28-144/3 

1822.  Story  of  Rome  as  Greeks  and  Romans  tellit:  an  elementary  source  book. 

Macmillan.    $0.90 
Not  separate  extracts  but  a  werking  together  of  sources.    Oregon. 

3—15809/3 

1823.  Breasted,  J.  H.    History  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    Scribner.    $1.40 

$—15332/2 

1824.  Bury,  J.  B.    History  of  Greece.    (Schooled.)    Macmillan.    $2.75 

Best  single  volume  history  of  Greece.    Davis. 

7—36408/2 

1825.  Capes,  W.  W.    The  Roman  empire  of  the  second  century;  or  The  age  of  the 

Antonines.    Longmans.     (Epochs  of  ancient  historjO    $1  5 — 5/2 

1826.  Roman   history;  the  early  empire,  from  the  assassination  of  Julius 

Ocesar  to  that  of  Domitian.    Longmans.     (Epochs  of  ancient  history)    $1 

5-4/2 

• 

1827.  Carr,  Arthur.    Church  and  the  Roman  empire.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of 
church  history)    $0.80-  3—831/3 

1828.  Church,  A.  J.    Pictures  from  Greek  life  and  story.    Putnam.    $1.25 

4—17416/3 

1829.  Davis,  W.  S.    Day  in  old  Athens;  a  picture  of  Athenian  life.    Allyn.    $1.25 

14—10909/3 

1830. Influence  of  wealth  in  imperial  Rome.    Macmillan.    $2 

16—6522/3 

1831.  Readings  in  ancient  history;  illustrative  extracts  from  the  sources. 

2  V.    Allyn.    each,  $1 
V.  1,  Greece  and  the  East.    v.  2,  Rome. 

12—17957/4 

1832.  Day^Bdward.    Social  life  of  the  Hebrews.    Scribner.    (Semitic  series)    $1.35 

1—30573/3 

1833.  FaizlMUtks,  Artlnir.    Handbook  of  the  Greek  religion.    Amer.  bk.    (Greek 
series  for  colleges  and  schools)    $1.50 

Greek  religion  as  explicitly  distinguished  from  Greek  mythology.    A.  T..  A. 

1834.  Flin^,  I".  M.,  com/;.    Source  book  of  Greek  histor>'.     Heath.    $1.12 

Extracts  from  Greek  literature  designed  to  supplement  high-school  reading  In  Cireek  history. 

7—15133/3 
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1835.  Fowler,  H.  N.,  atid  others.    Handbook  of  Greek  archaeology.     Amer.  bk.    (2 

Treats  of  the  arts  of  ooostructlon  and  desifn  m  illnxtrated  by  art  remains.    A.  L.  A. 

9-24312/8 

1836.  Fowler,  W.  W.    City  sUte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    MacmilUn.    $1 

Shows  to  what  extent  modeni  d  viUsatlon  has  adopted  andent  poUttcal  ideas.  Valoable  as  intr» 
doction  to  study  of  andent  history.    L.  &  I. 

3—7(^/5 

1837.  Froude,  J.  A.    CaBsar,  a  sketch.    Harper.    10.60 

Study  of  the  conversioa  of  the  Roman  republic  Into  a  military  empire,  and  an  oatUne  pictme 
of  Roman  life  and  ooDdiUoos.   A.  L.  A. 

5-40626/2 

1838.  Gibbon,  Edward.    Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  abridged.    Amer. 
bk.    (Students' series)    $1.25  AlO-769/3 

1839.  Oilman,  Arthur.  Story  of  the  Saracens,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  faU  of 
Bagdad.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the  nations)    $1.50  5—15612/3 

1840.  Goodapeed,  G.  8.    History  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyriane.    Scribner. 
(Historical  series  for  Bible  students)    $1.40  2—25607/3 

1841.  History  of  the  ancient  world;  rev.  by  W.  S.  Ferguson  A  S.  P.  R.  Chad- 
wick.    Scribner.    $1.60  12—16405/4 

1842.  Gow,  James.    Companion  to  school  classics.    Macmillan.    $2 

Partial  contents:  The  Greek  alphabet.— The  Latin  alphabet.— History  of  daadoal  manu- 
8cripts.~Dialects  and  pronundation.— Greek  chronology.*— Greek  metrology.— ^Athenian  goren- 
ment.— Roman  chronology.— Roman  metrology.— Roman  government.— Roman  army.— Roman 
law.— The  Greek  drama.— Roman  drama. 

S-13771/3 

1843.  Granrud,  J.  B.    Roman  constitutional  history.    Allyn.    $1.25 

Accurate  little  history  covering  salient  pdnts  to  foil  of  the  Roman  republie.   Davis. 

2—3599/2 

1844.  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.  Handbook  of  Greek  constitutional  history.  Macmillan. 
(Handbooks  of  archaeology  and  antiquities)    $1.50  3—5794/2 

1845.  Guerber,  H.  A.    Story  of  the  Greeks.    Amer.  bk.    $0.6tf 

Elementary  book  giving  a  simple  account  of  the  heroes  of  Greek  history. 

5—667/3 

1846.  Story  of  the  Romans.    Amer.  bk.    $0.60  3—2436/3 

1847.  Gulick,  C.  B.  Life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  special  reference  to  Athens. 
Appleton.    (Twentieth  century  textbooks)    $1.50 

Probably  the  best  of  the  discossicns  of  Greek  private  life.   Davis. 

3—734/3 

1848.  Haaren,  J.H.,  an^  Poland,  A.  B.    Famous  men  of  Greece.    Amer.bk.    $0.60 

Heroes  of  myth  and  history.   A  biographical  introduction  to  history.   Oregon. 

4—32193/3 

1849.  Famous  men  of  Rome.    Amer.  bk.    $0.60  4—32181/3 

1850.  Harding,  Mr$,  C.  H.  B.,  and  Harding,  S.  B.  City  of  the  seven  hills;  a  book 
of  stories  from  the  hbtory  of  ancient  Rome.    Scott.    $0.50  98 — 1973/3 

1851.  ECawes,  G.  H.,  and  Hawes,  H.  B.  Crete,  the  forerunner  of  Greece.  Harper. 
(Harper's  library  of  living  thought)    $0.75  12— 23408/S 

1852.  Herodotiis.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Herodotus;  being  parts  of  the  history  of  Hood- 
otus;  ed,  for  boys  and  girls,  with  an  introduction,  by  John  S.  White.  Putnam. 
$1.75  15-^20224/4 
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1853.  Herodotus.    Stories  of  the  East  from  Herodotus;  ed.  by  A.  J.  Giurch.    Dodd. 

11.25 

Partial  contents:  Croesus.— Cyras.— Manners  of  the  Egyptians.— Of  certain  kings  of  Egypt.— 
King  Cambyses.— The  false  SmerdIs.—Zopyras.— Darius  and  the  Scythians. 
lUnstiated  in  color  from  ancient  firescoes  and  sculptures. 

4—14087/3 

1854.  Hosmer,   J.   K.    The  Jews,   ancient,   mediaeval,   and   modern.    Putnam. 
(Story  of  the  nations)    $1.50  4-4200/2 

1855.  How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D.    History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Csesar. 
Longmans.    $2 

Abridgment  of  Mommsen  and  more  purely  constitutional .    Davis. 

9—14946/2 

1856.  Ihne,  Wilhelm.    Early  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls.    3d  ed.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of  ancient  history)    $1 

4—37241/3 

1857.  Johnston,  H.  W.    Private  life  of  the  Romans.    Scott.    (Lake  classical  series) 
$1.50  3-^944/3 

1858.  Jones,  H.  S.    Roman  empire,  B.  C.  29-A.  D.  476.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the 
nations)    $1.50  8—22316/2 

1859.  Lovell,  Isabel.    Stories  in  stone  from  the  Roman  Forum.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

The  stories  are  of  the  Forum— Temple  of  Saturn— The  Comitium— Temple  of  Vesttf— Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux— Temple  of  Concord— Julius  Ciesar's  Basilica  and  of  his  Temple-rThe  Forum's 
streets. 

2—25023/3 

1860.  Hahaffy,  J.  P.    Old  Greek  life.    Amer.  bk.    (History  primers)    $0.35 

A  coDvenient  primer  of  antiquities.    Goodspeed. 

7—16703/2 

1861.  Story  of  Alexander's  empire.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the  nations)    $1.50 

5—17398/4 

1862.  Haspero,  O.  C.  C.    Life  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.    Appleton.    $1.75 

Daily  Hie  of  the  people  in  time  of  Rameses  II,  4th  century  B.  C.,and  of  Assurbanlpal,  7th  century 
B.C.    N.  Y, 

4—14830/4 

1863.  Merivale,  Chaxles.    Roman  triumvirates.    3d  ed.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of 
ancient  history)    $1  5 — ^27/2 

1864.  Monunaeny  Theodor.    History  of  the   Roman  republic;  abr,  by  Clement 
Bryana  and  F.  J.  Hendy.    Scribner.    $1.75  10—4202/2 

1865.  Munro,  D.  C.    Source  book  of  Roman  history.    Heath.    $1.12 

Extracts  from  original  authorities  on  history,  religion,  institutions,  and  society,  with  full  biblio- 
graphic references.    N.  Y. 

4-«684/3 

1866.  Oman,  C.  W,  C.    Story  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the 
nations)    $1.50  4—17668/2 

1867.  PeUiam,  H.  F.    Outlines  of  Roman  history.    Rev.  ed.    Putnam.    $1.75 

Political  history  of  Roman  republic  and  Empire. 

4—17413/2 

1868.  Platner,   S.  B.    Topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.    2d  ed. 

Allyn.    $3 
Introductory  work  discussing  topography  of  each  region,  locating  buildings  and  monuments. 

11—26652/3 

1869.  Preaton,  H.  W.,  and  Podge,  Louise.    Private  life  of  the  Romans.    San- 
bom.    $1.10  5-2565/3 
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1870.  SeigTiobCMi,  dxaxles.    Hutory  of  aucient  civilisalion;  Ir.  by  A.  U.  Wilde. 

Scribner.    $1.35 
French  text  Cor  secondwy  scbaols.    £a|»hasiscs  the  Ufc  ot  the  people. 

«— 32375/3 

1871. Uistory  of  the  Roman  pooplo,  ed.  by  Williani  Fairley.    Holt.    $1.36 

2—18436/2 

1872.  Shepherd,  W.  B.  Atlas  of  ancient  hietory.  Holt.  (American  historical 
series)    $0.90  Jfaps  17—7,^2 

1873.  Shuckburgh,  E.  8.    History  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  Actium.    Macmillan. 

$1.75 
R4x»sting  of  the  stories  of  the  ancient  historians.    Davis. 

4—37249/2 

1874.  Stephexuiy  Kate.  The  Greek  ^irit;  phases  of  its  progresKion  in  religion, 
polity,  philosophy,  and  art.    Stuigis.    $1.50  14 — 6013/3 

1875.  TappaOy  E.  H.    Story  of  the  Greek  people.    (School  ed.)    Houghton.    $0.75 

Describes  the  chief  historical  events  and  the  customs  of  the  people  and  their  manner  of  living 
and  thinking.    Manv  illustrations.    A.  L.  A. 

8-{K)942/3 

1876.  Story  of  the  Roman  people.     (Schooled.)    Houghton.    $0.75 

Elementary  hi.story  from  Aeneas  to  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire.    liiustratitfis.    A.  L.  A. 

11—1045/2 

1877.  Tucker,  T.  G.  Life  in  ancient  Athena;  the  social  and  pubtic  life  of  a  classical 
Athenian  from  day  to  day.  Macmillan.  (Handbook  of  archa»olo<ry  and 
antiquities)    $1.25  7—4807/3 

1878.  Life  in  the  Roman  world  of  Nero  and  St.  Paul.    Uacmillan.    $2.50 

Roman  life  in  the  first  century  with  incidental  references  to  St.  Paul  and  one  chapter  devoted  to 

Nero.    A.  L.  A. 

10— 2354^/5 

1879.  Weat,  W.  M.  Ancient  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  800  A.  D.  Rev.  ed. 
Ally-n.    $1.50  13-43547/2 

1880.  Wolfaon,  A.  M.  Essentials  in  ancient  history;  from  the  eariiest  records  to 
Charlemagne.    Amer.  bk.    $1.50  2—27489/2 

CLASS  NO.  940    MODERN  mSTORY-CIENERAL  EUROPEAN. 

(See  also  General  reference  books,  Classes  920,  921.) 

1881.  Adama,  G.  B.  Civilization  during  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  relation  to 
modern  civilization.    Rev.  ed.     Scribner.    $2  14 — 18666/2 

1882.  European  history;  an  outline  ofitsdev-eiopment.    Macmillan.    $1.40 

99—676/2 

1883.  Growth  of  the  French  nation.    Macmillan.    $1.25 

Condensed,  aldUf ui,  graphic. 

Al  1-^79/2 

1884.  Medieval  and  modern  history;  outline  of  its  development.     Macmillau. 

$M0 
Be-publication  of  part  of  European  hlstorv. 

4—30963/5 

1885.  Andrews,  C.  M.  Historical  development  of  modem  Europe,  from  the  Congress* 
of  Vienna  to  the  present  time.    (Student's  ed.)    Putnam.    $3.50      4—17420/3 

1886.  arid  others.  Bibliography  of  history  for  schools  and  libraries,  with  de- 
scriptive and  critical  annotations.    Longmans.    $0.60  10 — ^15152/2 
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1S87.  Archflor,  T.  A.^  and  Eingflfordy  C.  I*^    CruMdee,  the  story  of  the  Latin  Idngdom 
of  Jerufialem.     Putnam.    (Story  of  the  natioiw)    $1.50  4—17421/4 

1888.  Aahlej,  B.  I«.    Early  European  civilization.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

TBxtbook  ftillaa  Bisdieval  ftod  ewly  modem  ptriods. 

16-^5005/3 

1889.  Bain,  B.  N.    Scandinavia:  a  political  history  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 

Sw^en  from  1513  to  190O.    Macnaillan.    (Cambridge  historical  eeries)    $2.25 

€«inprehensive  history  of  rise  of  Scandinaviaii  kingdoms  to  polltleal  emiiMiiMaiid  tbdr  iaflueDce 
on  European  politics.    N.  Y. 

5—8752/2 

1890.  Barings,  Mftwice.    Russian  people.    Doian.    2ded.    $3.50 

History  and  intimate  study  of  Russian  character.    A.  L.  A. 

17—18585/2 

1891.  BelloCy  Hilaire.    French  revolution.    Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

11—12435/2 

1892.  Bemont,  Charles,  aruf  Honed,  Q.  J.  J.    Medieval  Europe  from  395  to  1270; 
ir.  by  Mary  Sloan.    Holt.    $1.75  2—22012/3 

1893.  Btefa^ty  I«.  P.    Story  of  the  nap  ol  Europe;    its  making  and  changing. 

Scott.    |p.60 
Elementary  work  wttiOK  forkb  tke  ooadttloiis  Mt  ol  wbkli  tbo  present  war  resulted.    Many 

"*    '  16—6002/3 

1894.  Bingham,  Alfred,  ecf.    European  war.    v.  2.    Wilson.    (Haadhook series)   $1 

This  volume  deals  with  effects  of  the  war,  as  reflected  in  speeches  and  writingps  of  prominent 
statesmen  and  authors. 
See  al»9  Shelp— HandlwcA  of  the  European  war. 

14—30977/5 

1895.  Bradley,  Henry.    Stofy  of  the  Cioths,  from  the  eariiest  tlmeB  to  the  end  of  the 
Gothic  domtnioD  rn  Spain.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the  natioDs)    $1.50 

3—12584/2 

1800.  Coamiah,  F.  W.     Chivalry.     Macmlllan.     (Social  England  series)    $1.25 

Chapters  on  the  edaoatloo  of  the  knight,  tin  toui  nw  itii,  the  cmsadBB,  and  heraldry.   A.  L.  A. 

17—20231/3 

1897.  Creasy,  B.  S.    Fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world;  from  Marathon  to  Water- 
loo.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library)     (Library  binding)    $0.60 

All— 1010/3 

1898.  Cunningham,  William.    Essay  on  western  ci\ilization  in  its  economic  aspects. 
2  V.    Putnam.    (Cambridge  historical  aeries)    each,  $1.25  4—17296/4 

1899.  Davis,  H.  W.  C.    Medieval  Europe.     Holt.     (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

11—18566/4 

1900.  Dow,  E.  W.     Atlas  of  European  historj'.     Holt.    $1.25 

Embodies  results  of  the  best  historical  map-making.    A.  L.  A. 

7—29562/3 

1901.  Emerton,  Ephraim.    Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages.     (375-814) 
Ginn.    $1.12 

The  best  sketch  of  the  early  middle  ages.    Davis. 

3—9330/2 

1902.  Medieval  Europe.     (814-1300)    Ginn.    $1.50  3—7124/3 

1903.  Fisher,  0.  P.    Outlines  of  univeTsal  history.    Rev.  ed.    Amer.  bfc.    $2.40 

Accurate,  carefully  arranged,  vftKi  proportieoed.    A.  L.  A. 

4—13236/2 
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1904.  Froiasart,  Jean.    Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain.    Dutton.    (Every- 
man*s  library)    (Library  binding)    $0.50  AlO— 134/6 

1905.  Fyffe,  C.  A.    History  of  modem  Eun^,  1792-1878.    Holt.    92.75 

Host  Important  ircrk  in  English  on  CHwral  Enropetn  Iristory  from  outbcwk  of  FraDcli  rev<h 
luUon  ( 1792)  to  ConKress  of  B«rUn  (1878).    Leypoldt  &  Dot. 

4—17424/2 

1906.  Gardiner,   S.  B.     Thirty  years*   war,  1618-1648.     Longmans.    (Epochs  of 
modem  history)    $1  4—18005/2 

1907.  Gibbona,  H.  A.    New  map  of  Europe  (1911-1914);  the  story  of  the  recent 

European  diplomatic  crises  and  wars  and  of  Europe's  present  catastrophe. 

Century.    $2 

Supplements  HaiMi— Bonpe  sinos  181&, 

14—22012/6 

1908.  Griffa,  W.  E.    Young  people's  history  of  Holland.    Houghton.    $1.50 

From  prehistoric  times  to  marriages  of  Queen  Wilhelmina;  nearly  half  given  to  history  befon 
16th  century.    N.  Y. 

3-8474/2 

1909.  Hannay,  David.    Na\'y  and»  sea  power.    Holt.    (Home  university  library) 
$0.50 

Deals  with  broad  historic  principles  rather  than  strategy  and  tactics.    A .  L.  A. 

15-4681/5 

1910.  Harding,  8.  B.    New  mediaeval  and  modern  history.    Amer.  bk.    $1 

Based  on  Essentials  fai  mediaeval  and  modem  history. 

13—18975/4 

1911.  Hayes,  Carlton.    Political  and  social  history  of  modem  Europe.    2  v.    Mac- 
millan.    v.  1,  $2;  v.  2,  $2.25  16—16141/2 

1912.  Hazen,  C.  D.    Europe  since  1815.    Holt.    (American  historical  series)    $3 

Political  and  social  changes  since  the  fall  of  Ni^Ndeon.  Gives  history  of  Austria,  Praasla,  Fraim, 
and  Italy  in  combination  and  that  of  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  minor  countries  separately. 
A.  L.  A. 

15--4651/2 
SeeoUohit  Modem  European  history.    (Amer.  history  scr.)    $L75.    Areoeot  textbook  useful 
for  reference.    Based  partly  on  his  Europe  since  1815. 

17— 6333.'3 

1913.  Henderson,  E.  F.    Short  history  of  Germany.    2  v.    Macmillan.    $3.50 

Really  from  1517  to  1871,  with  introductory  sketch  covering  preceding  15  centuries.  Beet  work 
in  English  for  the  period.   Nation. 

16— 12242,^2 

1914.  Howe,  S.  B.    Essentials  in  early  European  history.    Longmans.    $1.50 

13— 1091;'3 

1915.  Hulme,  E.  H.    The  renaissance,  the  Protestaiu  revolution,  and  the  Catholic 

reformation  in  continental  Europe.     Rev.  ed.    Century.    $2.75 

15—25510/4 

1916.  Hume,  M.  A.  S.    Modem  Spain,  178S-1898.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the  nations) 
$1.50 

Though  chiefly  political,  it  does  not  neglect  economics,  literature,  and  art.    Amer.  hist.  rev. 

2—9890/5 

1917.  Spain,  its  greatness  and  decay,  1479-1788.    Cambridge.    (Cambridge 

historical  series)    $2.25  4—17648/2 

1918.  Johnson,  A.  H.    Europe  in' the  sixteenth  century,  1494-1598.    2d  ed.    Mac- 
millan.   (Periods  of  European  history)    $1.95  4-— 17426/3 

1919.  Johnson,  Henry.    Teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Macmillan.    (Teachers'  professional  library)    $1.40  15—15506/2 
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1920.  Johnston,   Charles,   and  Spencer,   Carita.    Ireland's  story.    Houghton. 
$1.10  5-«395/2 

1921.  Johnston,  B.  M.    French  revolution.    Holt.    $1.25 

Main  events  of  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  First  Consulate.    Supplemented  by  the 
aatlior's  Napoleon. 

9—16816/2 

1822.  lion^^an,  F.  W.    Frederick  the  Great  and  the  seven  years'  war.    Longmans. 
(Epochs  of  modem  histor^O    H  4—18006/3 

1923.  Lowell,  E.  J.    Eve  of  the  French  revolution.    Houghton.    $2 

A  penetrating  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  ante>revolutionary  situation.   Literary  world. 

1—6179/4 

1924.  Macgregor,  Mary.    Story  of  France.    Stokes.    $3 

Simple  told  history  down  to  Thiers  and  the  Third  Republic.   Colored  illustrations. 

All— 2640/2 

1925.  Mahan,  A.  T.    Influence  of  sea  power  upon  history.    1660-1783.    15th  ed. 
Little.    $4  1—11051/3 

1926.  Marshall,  H.  E.    History  of  Germany.    Doran.    $2.50 

Simple  account  to  the  advent  of  William  II.   Colored  illustrations. 


A14— 2778/3 
W7— 203/2 


.>  1 .- 


1927.  Scotland's  story.    Stokes.    13 

History  in  story  form,  with  legend  and  poetry.   Colored  niustrations. 

1928. History  of  France.    Doran.    $2.50 

SimOar  to  the  above. 

12—25292/2 

1929.  Mathews,  Shailer.    French  revolution;  a  sketch.    Longmans.    $1.25 

Causes  and  course  clearly  traced  in  the  light  of  authoritative  investigation.    Amer.  hist.  rev. 

2—11693/2 

,1930.  Morris,  W.  0*C.    French  revolution  and  first  empire.    Scribner.    (Epochs  of 
history)    $0.90  5—2004/2 

1931.  Motley,  J.  L.    Motley's  Dutch  nation;  being  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic 

(1555-1584);  condensed,  and    a  brief  history  of  the  Dutch  people  to  1908,  by 

W.  E.  Griffis.    New  ed.    Harper.    $1.75 

A  new  edition  of  The  student's  Motley,  to  which  is  added  a  chapter  summing  up  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina*s  reign.   A.  L.  A. 

fr— 12133/2 

1932.  Munro,  D.  C.    History  of  the  middle  ages.    Appleton.    (Twentieth  century 
textbooks)    $1 

Contains  material  not  easily  accessible  in  other  biooks.   Ashley. 

2—28379/2 

1933.  and  Sellery,  G.  C.    Medieval  civilization;  selected  studies  from  Euro- 
pean authors.    Enl.  ed.    Century.    $2  7—24260/2 

1934.  Niver,  H.  B.    Great  names  and  nations;  a  first  book  in  history.    2  v.    Atkin- 
son,   each,  $0.40 

T.  1,  Andent;  v.  2,  Modem. 

6—19779/4 

1935.  Ogg,  F.  A.    Governments  of  Europe.    Macmillan.    $3 

Describes  the  systems  in  western  and  central  Europe,  minor  as  well  as  major  countries.   A .  L.  A. 

13—2442/4 

1936.  ed.    Source  book  of  mediaeval  history.    Amer.  bk.    $1.50 

Documents  illustrative  of  European  life  and  institutions  from  the  German  InvasioDs  to  the 

renaissance.    Sub-title. 

8—12576/3 

1937.  Oliphant,  Mn.  M.  O.  W.    Makers  of  Venice.    Burt.    $1 

Doges,  conquerors,  painters,  and  men  of  letters.    Sub-title. 

4—17986/4 
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1938.  Oman,  C.  W.  C.    Dark  ages  476-918.    MarmUlMi.    (Periods  of  European  hW 

tor>)    $1.90  3~112i;3 

1939.  Pennsylvania  uniTeraity.  TnuialatioiiB  and  reprin(i«  frc»iii  the  original 
Muroes  of  European  hiMon'.    6  v.    Longmans,    each,  f!.50 

A»i\:mtv(I  mntcriiil. 

9&-813,"3 

1940.  Ploetz,  K.  J.  Epitome  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  faLstor}*;  tr.  and 
eyil.  hy  W.  H.  Tillinghast^  with  additions  covering  recent  e%'ents.  Rev.  ed. 
Houghton.    $.'i  13— 77^/S 

1941.  Priest,  O.  M.    Germany  einre  1740.    Ginn.    $1.25 

CiMr  ttocoiint  of  this  period  of  (rcrmany's  development.    Covers  events  to  the  summer  of  19U. 
A.  L.  A. 

15— S967/3 

1942.  Robinson,  J.  H.     Introduction  to  the  history  of  western  Europe.    Ginn.    $1.60 

5—12219/2 

1943.  Reiulings  in  European  history.    Abr.  ed.    Ginn.    $1.60 

Choi4>n  to  illustrule  the  pro(n^s.s  of  culture  In  western  Europe  since  the  Germim  invasion,  and 
to  supplement  the  Introduction  to  tbe  blsterr  of  ii«stem  Europe.    A.  L.  A. 

e— 6250/2 

1944. and  Beard,  C.  A.    Readings  in  inodem  European  history.    2  v.    Ginn. 

$3.10 
Selection.^  from  sources  since  the  middle  of  the  serent^enth  centurv.    A.  L.  A. 

8—30087/2 

1945. and  others.     Outlines  of  European  history.     2.  v.    Ginn.     v.  1.  $1.50; 

V.  2,  $1.60 
V.  1,  From  earliest  man  to  the  eighteenth  century.    By  J.  H.  Breosted  and  J.  If.  Robiason. 
V.  2,  Kijrhteenth  cent ury  to  present .    By  J.  H.  RoUnsoa  and  C.  A.  Beard. 
V.  S  is  a  conden>alion  of  Development  of  modem  Europe. 

14—30277/3 

1?46.  Bose,   J.  H.    Revolutionary  and   Napoleonic  era.     1780-1815.    Cambridtye 
(Cambridge  historical  series)    $1 .25 
Emphasis  on  the  economic  side  of  struggle  betxreen  Napoleon  and  England.    Nation. 

1—11)034/4 

1947.  Sadj^ck,  H.  D.    Short  history  of  July,  476^  1900.     Houghton.    $2 

5— 36794/'2 

1948.  Seebohm,  Frederic.    Era  of  the  Protestant  revolution.     2d  ed.     Scribner. 
(Epochs  of  modem  history)    $1  4 — 17430/4 

1949.  Seignobos,  Charles.    History  of  mediaeval  aokd  of  modem  civilisation  to  the 

end  of  ihe  seventeenth  century.    Scribner.    $1.25  7—29565/3 

1950.  Sergeant,  Lewis.    The  Franks.    Putnam.    (Story  of  tlie  nations) 

Oooil  a  'oount  of  the  only  one  of  the  Barbarian  invaders  that  fotmded  a  permanent  dominion  in 
continental  Europe.    ]>aTis. 

3-^2238/2 

1951.  Sheip,  S.  S.,  ed.    Handbook  of  the  European  war.    v.  1.    Wileon.    (Hand- 
book series)    $1 

Compilation  of  extracts  from  ofDcial  papers,  diplomatic  correspondence,  E^eches  and  articles, 
statistics  and  list  of  chief  events.    Continued  by  Bingham— Handbook  of  the  European  war. 

14—30977/3 

1052.  StUhnaa,  W.  J.    Uni<m  of  Italy,  1815-1895.    New e<l. ;  rrv.  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 
Putnam.     (Cambridge  historical  series)    $1.50  4 — ^17640/3 

1953.  Symonds,  J.  A.    Short  history  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy.    Holt.    $1.7d 

-17642/3 
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1954.  Tappan,  £.  M.    Old  World  hero  stories.    Houghton.    $0.70 

Practieany  2  v.  in  1.  Ft.  1  contains  seventeen  stories  of  famous  (ireeks  and  Homans.  Vt.  2  is  a 
reprint  of  European  hero  stories. 

11—24093/4 

191)5.  When  knights  were  bold.    Houghton.    |2 

Spirited,  interesting  account  of  the  trahiing  of  knlglits,  their  customs  and  duties,  methods  of 
warfare,  the  children's  crusade,  the  monastic  orders,  merchant  and  craft  guildis,  and  details  of 
mediaeval  life  in  town  and  country.    A.  L.  A. 

11—28668/3 

1956.  Thatcher,  O.  J,f  and  McNeal,  E.  H.    Source  book  for  mediaeval  history. 

Scribner.    $1.85 
Selected  docuflMnts  illuetraUng  the  history  of  Europe  in  tlie  If  iddle  age.   Sub-title. 

5—11344/4 

1957.  Van  Bergen,  Robert.    Story  of  China.    Amer.  bk.    $0.60 

Simple  account  giving  history  and  manners  and  customs. 

2—12016/3 

1958.  Story  of  Japan.    Amer.  bk.    $0.65  5—6679/3 

1959.  Story  of  Ruaaia.    Amer.  bk.    $0.65  6—1380/3 

1960.  Van  Dyke,  Paul.  Age  o£  the  renascence;  an  outline  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  papacy  from  the  return  from  Avignon  to  the  sack  of  Rome.  (1377-1527) 
Scribner.    (Ten  epochs  of  church  history)    $2  4 — 4197/2 

1901.  Weet,  W.  M.  Modem  history;  Europe  from  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 
Rev.  ed.    Allyn.    $1.50  7—20879/3 

1962.  Wilmot-Buzton,  E.  M.    Story  of  the  Crusades.    Crowell.    $1.50 

Includes  many  quotations  from  original  sources— Geoffrey  de  ViUehardouin,  the  Sire  de  Join- 
vine.  A  good  sketch  of  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  is  given,  and  &  final  chapter  summarizes 
the  effects  of  the  Crusades  on  later  history.    A.  L.  A. 

All— 2530/3 
GLASS  NO,  M2    HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

(See  also  Classes  920,  921.) 

1963.  Abxmm,  Annie.    English  life  and  manners  in  the  later  middle  ages.    Button. 

$2 

-  All  aspects  of  life  during  the  period  Ijetvveen  the  black  death  and  the  end  of  the  Atteenth  century 
fully  covered.    Illustrations  from  old  prints. 

IS— 1361/4 

1964.  AndrewB,  C.  M.    History  of  England.    Allyn.    $1.50  3—27245/2 

1965.  Ashton,  John.  Social  life  in  the  rei<^n  of  Queen  Anne,  taken  from  original 
Bourcee.    Scribner.    $1.25  8—34982/4 

1966.  Barnard,  F.  P.,  ed.  Companion  to  English  history  (middle  ages).  Oxford. 
$2.90 

CoKTBMTa:  Eoeie»iasticsl  architecture.— Domestic  architeoture.^Mllit«ry  architecture,  and  art 
of  war.— Costume,  military  and  civil.— Heraldry.— Shipping.— Town  life.— Counlrj  life.— Monastic 
eism.— Trade  and  commerce.— Learning  and  education. 

2—16369/2 

1907.  Bateeon,  Mary.  Mediaeval  Eagla&d.  Putnam.  (Story  of  the  nations^ 
$1.50 

Popular  account  of  English  society  from  1066  to  1350. 

4—7879/4 

1968.  Beard,  C.  A.    Introduction  to  the  English  hiBtorlans.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

Contents:  Foundailona  of  England.— Feudalism  and  nAtionalism.~Mediaeval  instttutions.'- 
Tudor  age.— Stuart  constitutionalconntct.— Expansion  of  England.— England  under  the  Georges.— 

Age  of  reform.— Empire  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

e— 37646/3 
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1969.  Cannon,  H.  L.    Reading  references  for  £ngli:ih  hktory.    Ginn.    12.50 

Pvt  1  lists  about  1,jOO  titles.  Tart  2  gives  exact  reference  for  each  topic.  Xo  enniw  since  1906. 
A«  L.  A. 

10-18664;$ 

1970.  Cheyney,  B.  P.    History  of  England.    Longmans.    13.50 

V.  1,  From  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
V.  2,  In  preparation. 

14—2950/3 

1971. Introduction  to  the  industrial  and  social  history  of  England.    Mac* 

millan.    $1.40  1—31604/3 

1972. Readings  in  English  history  drawn  from  the  original  sources.    Gimu 

$1.80 
CoUection  of  4o7  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

S-31971/3 

1973. Short  history  of  England.    Ginn.    $1.40 

Strong  on  economic  and  social  matters.   Chicago. 

15—27607/2 

1974.  Colhy.  C.  W.,  ed.    Selections  from  the  sources  of  English  history;  a  supplement 
to  the  textbooks  of  English  history,  B.  C.  55-A.  D.  1832.    Longmans.    $1.50 

1—18057/3 

1975.  Coman,  Katharine,  and  Kendall,  E.  K.    History  of  England,  for  high  schools 
and  academies.    Rev.  ed.    Macmillan.    $1.25  7—30852/3 

1976.  Creighton,  ICandell.    Age  of  Elizabeth.    Scribner.    (Epochs  of  modem 
history)    $1  7—10504/4 

1977.  CroaSy  ▲.  I«.    History  of  England  and  greater  Britain.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

Brief  on  early  history,  full  on  the  growth  of  English  institutions.   A.  L.  A. 

14—14481/2 

1978.  Bgerton,  H.  B.    Origin  and  growth  of  the  English  colonies  and  of  their  system 

of  government.    Oxford.    $1 
Introduction  to  Lucas'  Historical  geography  of  the  British  colonics. 

1&— 24605/4 

1979.  Freeman,  E.  ▲•    Short  history  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.    3d  ed. 
Oxford.    $0.60  4— «51/3 

1980.  Froude,  J.  A.    English  seamen  in  the  16th  century.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Pabtial  contents:  The  sea  cradle  of  the  refonnalion.->John  Hawkins  and  the  African  slaps 
trade.— Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Philip  the  Second.— Drake's  voyage.— Sailing  of  the  Armada.— 
Defeat  of  the  Armada. 

2—21612/4 

1981.  G-ardinery  S.  B.    School  atlas  of  English  history.    Longmans.    $1.50 

To  accompany  his  Student's  history. 

Maps  5—49/2 

1982. First  two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  revolution,  1603-1660.    Scribner. 

(Epochs  of  modem  history)    $1  7 — 10501/3 

1983.  Student's  history  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 

£ing  Edward  YII.    Newed.    Longmans.    $3  A13— 1398/3 

1984.  Green,  J.  B.    Short  history  of  the  English  people.    Rev.  &  enl.  ed.    Amer. 

bk.    $1.20  16—18300/4 

Full  on  the  soda]  side. 

4—17436/2 

1985.  Jeaaopp,  AugustuB.    Coming  of  the  Friars,  and  other  historic  essays.    8th  ed. 

Putnam.    $1.25 

CONTSNTs:  Coming  of  the  Friars.— VUIage  life  In  Norfolk  six  hundred  years  ago.— Daily  life  in 
a  mediaaval  raoBastery.->BIack  death  in  East  AngUa.— Building  up  of  a  university.— Prophet  of 
Walnut-tree  yard. 

2-11015/3 
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1956.  Jewett,  S.  O.    Story  of  the  Normans,  told  chiefly  in  relation  to  their  conquest 
of  England.    Putnam.    (Story  of  the  nations)    $1.50  2—18547/3 

1957.  Juflserandy  J.  A.  A.  J.    English  wayfaring  life  in  the  middle  ages  (XIV  cen- 
tury); tr,  by  L.  T.  Smith.    Putnam.    $3  4~16e32/8 

1988.  XendaUy  E.  K.,  e(f.    Source-book  of  English  history,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 

readers.    Macmillan.    $0.80 

Jadidotis  8eleeti<m  of  iUustretiTe  material.    A.  L.  A. 

0— «414/3 

1989.  I«ee,  O.  C.    Source-book  of  English  history.    Holt.    |2 

■  Leading  documents,  with  Illustrative  material  firom  contemporary  writers  and  a  Ubliographj 
of  aoureee.    Sub-title. 

0--5465/3 

1990.  McGarthy,   Justin.    Epoch   of  reform,    1830-1850.    Scribner.    (Epochs  of 
modem  bistOTy)    $1  2—26135/2 

1991.  Short  histcxy  of  our  own  times.    New  ed.  rev.    Harper.    $1.50 

A  eondeneatton  of  the  three  Tolume  History  of  our  own  times,  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.    This  edition  brings  the  history  on  to  the  accession  of  Edward  vn.    A.  L.  A. 

8--5814/4 

1992.  Story  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  19th  century.    2  v.    Putnam. 

(Story  of  the  nations)    $3 

Deeolptions  of  important  movements  and  episodes  rather  than  a  complete  reccHfd. 

99—2002/3 

1993.  Max0hall,H.B.    Anislandstory;achild'shiBtory  of  England.    Stokes.    $2.50 

Includes  legendary  as  well  as  historical  events. 

7—35150/3 

1994.  Koberly,  C.  B.    Early  Tudoni.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of  modem  history)    $1 

7—10496/3 

1995.  Xontaguey  F.  C.    Elements  of  English  constitutional  history.    Longmans. 
$1.25  2—30211^ 

1996.  Oman,  C.  W.  C.    England  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Longmans.    $1.25 

2—26132/3 

1997.  PoUaxd,  A.  F.    History  of  England;  a  study  in  political  evolution.    Holt. 
(Home  university  library)    $0.50  12—6569/3 

1998.  Rose,  J.  H.    Rise  and  growth  of  democracy  in  England.    Duffield.    (Vic- 
torian era  series)    $1.25  17—26798/3 

1999.  Seeley,  5ir  J.  B.    Expansion  of  England.    Little.    $1.75  2-^685/4 

2000.  Stephwuion,  H.  T.    Elizabethan  people.    Holt.    $2 

Ke^ireates  the  Elliabethan  mode  of  living  and  habits  of  thought.    A.  L.  A. 

10—4788/3 

2001.  Stubbs,    William.    Early    Plantagenets.    Scribner.    (Epochfl    of    modem 
history.    $1  7—10502/3 

2002.  Syn^,  M.  B.    Short  history  of  social  life  in  England.    Barnes.    $1.80 

7—11534/3 

2003.  Tezry,  Benjamin.    History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria.    Scott.    $2  1—23560/3 

2004.  Walker,  A.  P.    Essentials  in  English  history  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  day.    Amer.  bk.    (EssentiAls  in  hifltory)    |1 .50  5—13191/3 

10997*»— 18 10 
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2005.  Woodward,  W.  H.  Short  history  of  the  expandon  of  the  Brituh  empire 
ldOO-1870.    Putnam.    $1.10  2--6742/3 

2006.  Wrong,  O.  X.  British  nation.  Appleton.  (Twentieth  century  tezthooks) 
$1.50  8—29179^ 

CLASS  NO.  t7i    OfDUN  LITB  AND  HUTOBT. 

2007.  CatUn,  Ooorgo.    The  boy's  Oatlin;  my  life  among  the  Indians;  ed,  by  M.  G. 

Humphreys.    Scribner.    $1.60 

The  most  IntantUng  porttom  of  CatUn's  tottan  and  noCet  on  the  mannen,  costona,  and  oofr 
dltJoo  of  tha  North  Amerloaa  Ibdlans  owMlMMiart  Sad  nanaatMl. 

9—25173/4 

2008.  Eastman,  O.  ▲.    Old  Indian  days.    Little.    $1.50 

Ltfendi  and  rtoriei,ilhiitiatlnf  Indian  ooatoBM,  sad  of  atrong  hnman  Intawat.   A.  L.A. 

7—83219/5 

2009.  Faxrand,  Llyingaton.  Bads  of  American  history,  150(^1900.  Haiper. 
(American  nation)    $2 

fllmpla, direct, and oompfehenalva and o<wtaintns an aiaallant aoeoont of tha TudJani    A.L.A. 

4— 323S5/4 

2010.  Qrinnell,  G.  B.    Story  of  the  Indian.    Appleton.    (Story  of  the  West)    $1.40 

BaeoHaotiooB  of  manneti  and  enrtoma,  <tc,  of  oartaln  trjbta.   A.  L.  A. 

2-14417/3 

2011. Indians  of  to^y.    Duffield.    $1.50 

Information  oo  tha  life,  ouatoma,  goTimnwnt  ralationa,  and  adnoatlon.   A.  L.  A. 

11—81775/2 

2012.  Hodge,  F.  W.,  ed.  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  north  of  Mexico.  2  v. 
Gov't  print,  off.  (Smithsonian  institution.  Bureau  of  American  ethnology. 
Bulletin  30)    esch,  $1.50 

Moimniental  and  inrahiaUaoTd^qiMdia  of  information  on  all  pbases  of  Indian  life.   A.  L.A. 

15—2143/3 
GLASS  NO.  fTS    AMKBICAN  HISIOBT-43BNBBAL. 

(See  alio  Class  320,  Politics  and  government,  and  Classes  920,  921,  Biography.) 

2013.  Aahley,  B.  L.  American  history,  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  Rev.  ed. 
Macmillan.    $1.40  14—10686/2 

2014.  Bacon,  E.  K.,  ed.  English  voyages  of  adventure  and  discovery,  retold  from 
Hakluyt.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Acoooat  of  Richard  Hakinyt  andliisnanatlvae  of  Bn^ldi  AzpiGntkn  and  adVNKtiira,ihantiiB 
earliest  fecords  to  the  eatablialunent  of  tba  EngUdi  ooionies  in  North  America. 

8—27377/4 

2015.  Basaett,  J.  8.    Short  history  of  the  United  Stotes.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

Complete  OD»-Yofaime  history,  toirioally  aifansBd.   Coltofe  text,  uaefol  for  reteeofla. 

Id— 18509/S 

2016.  Bxigham,  ▲.  P.    Oeogfaphic  influences  in  American  history.    Ginn.    $1.25 

A  geolofiat's  atady  of  tiie  eiileot  of  envlrQnmant  npcn  national  oliatacltr  and  development. 
Wells. 

3—25274/3 

2017.  Cambridge  modem  history,    v.  7.    United  States.    $4 

Covers  the  history  ftom  the  beginning  to  1902,  each  period  treated  by  a  specialist. 

4—21616/2 

2018.  Chadwiok,  F.  B.    American  navy.    Doubleday.    (American  books)    $1 

Qivea  chief  faots  of  American  naval  history  from  the  BeYohition  to  18es.    A.  L.  A. 

15—11462/3 

2(^19.  Ohaanlng,  Edward.  History  of  the  United  States,  v.  1-4.  Macmillan. 
$7.50 

CoNTKNTs:  V.  1,  Planning  of  a  nation  in  the  New  world,  1000-1660.   v.  2,  Century  of  oolooJal 
history,  1660-1760.   v.  3,  American  revolution. 

5—11649/2 
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2020.  ChanniTig,  Edward,  and  oihen.    Guide  to  the  study  and  reading  ol  American 
history.    Rev.  ed.    Ginn.    $2 

GzeaUy  enlarged  edition  of  Channing  A  Hart*8  Guide  to  the  study  of  American  history.  Brings 
reteenoes  down  to  1910,  and  indadee  new  set  ofreferenoeB  on  the  West,  and  other  topics.   A.L.A. 

12— 229e4/3 

2021.  GofEln,  C.  O.    Building  the  nation.    Harper.    $2 

Events  Inmi  the  rev-otatloii  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  statM.   Sob4itle.    • 

3—16295/3 

2022.  Dodd,  W.  B.    Expansion  and  conflict.    Houghton.    (Riverside  history  of  the 
United  States,  V.  3)    $1.25 

FoUows  Johnson,  Union  and  demoonoy,  and  oontinoes  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  war. 

15-9448/2 

2023.  Elson,  H.  W.    History  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Macmillan.    $1.80 

From  the  discovery  to  1902.   Ranked  as  the  best  one-vehime  history. 

17—17541/2 

2024.  Side  lights  on  American  history.    Macmillan.    (Standard  school  li- 
brary)   $0.50 

Chief  events  eovoring  the  whole  psrlod. 

99—2653/3 

2025.  Oordy,  J.  P.    Political  history  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the 
growth  of  political  parties,    t.  1-2.    2d  ed.    Holt*    Each  $4 

COHTSins:  V.  1, 1787-1809.    v.  2, 1809-1828. 

To  be  oomplete  in  4  volumes. 

16— 11095/3 

2026.  Hart,  ▲.  B.,  ed.    American  history  told  by  contemporaries.    4  v.    Mac- 
millan.   each,  $2 

Comxim:  v.  l|Era  of  oolonliattop,  1193-1080.  v.  2,  Building  of  the  republic,  168^1783.  v.  3, 
Ntttional  expansion,  1783-1846.   v.  4,  Welding  of  the  nation,  1840-1900. 

2—5830/3 

2027. Formation  of  the  union,  1750-1829.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of  Ameri- 

canhistory)    $1.25 
Confined  mainly  to  poUtioal  history.   A.  L.  A. 

10—28363/3 

2028.  National  ideals  historically  traced,  1607-1907.    Harper.    (American 

nation)    $2  7-41115/3 

2029.  Hill,  F.  T.    Decisive  battles  of  the  law.    Harper.    $2.25 

studies  of  legal  contests  affecting  the  history  ofthe  United  States  between  1800  and  1886,  including 
the  Burr  oooapiracy ,  the  John  Brown  raid,  trial  of  Dred  Soott,  impeachment  of  President  Johnson, 
andothfln. 

12—32335/12 

2030.  J'ohziBon,  Allen,  ed.    Readings  in  American  constitutional  history,  1776-1876. 

Houghton.    $2.75 

Original  doonments  chosen  to  ilhistnte  the  development  of  federal  and  state  constitutions  and 
the  history  of  governmental  processes.  It  is  more  varied  than  McDonald's  Documentary  source 
book  which  it  supplements.   A.  L.  A. 

12—24303/3 

2031.  Union  and  democracy.    Houghton.    (Riverside  history  of  the  United 

States,  V.  2)    $1.25 

Follows  Becker,  Beginnings  of  the  Amerioan  peoplOi  and  carries  the  history  to  the  inauguration 
of  Jackson. 

15— «140/3 

2032.  lAut,  ▲.  C.    Canada,  the  empire  of  the  north.    Ginn.    $1,75 

Popular  account  of  the  romantic  predominion  history  of  Canada.    N.  Y. 

9—26653/2 

2033. Conquest  of  the  great  Northwest.    2  v.  in  1.    Moffat.    $2 

Hudson  Bay  company  as  adventurer,  pathfinder,  empire-builder,  from  Rupert's  land  to  Cali- 
fornia.  A.  L.  A. 

Al2-«95/5 
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2034.  MacDonaldf  William,  ed.    Documentary  Bource  book  of  American  history, 

160&>1898.    Macmillan.    $1.75 

The  most  important  docnmflnts  froon  the  author'i  BAect  charttfs,  Select  donimoits,  and  Seled 
statutes,  covering  the  colonial  and  constitutiooal  periods  of  Amerioan  history.    A .  L.  A . 

Supplemented  by  Johnaan,  Readings  In  American  ooostltutlooal  history. 

16—21421/4 

2035.  MclAugrblin,  A.  C.    History  of  the  Americaa  natioti.    New  ed.    Appleton. 

(Twentieth  century  textbooks)    $1.50 

16— 171W/2 

2036.  MdCaster,  J.  B.  History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  civil  war.    8  v.    Appleton.    $20  each,  $2.50. 

Uneqoaled  within  Its  field,  tNit  gives  ooly  a  partial  view.    Lamed. 

P— 1554/2 

2037.  Hatteson,  D.  M.  American  nation  a  history  .  .  .  Analytic  index,  covering 
every  important  event,  noted  person,  and  historical  fact  mentioned  in  the* 
twenty-six  volumes.    Harper.    (American  nation)    $2  8 — ^2970/2 

2038.  Mowry,  W.  A.    Territorial  growth  of  the  United  States.    Silvw.    $1.50 

B  rief  aad  popular  aoeoont  ol  ths  suceeaai  ii  a  aocpifaltkns  ef  tenitory .   Ocailiied  to  aotnal  nego- 
tiations. 

2—21267/3 

2039.  Schouler,  J'amea.  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Consti- 
tution.   Rev.  ed.    7  v.    Dodd.    $14 

Nanratlyehlstery  dealing  with  the  whole  ooostltutlooal  period  to  1865.    Lamed. 

8—29357/3 

2040.  Semple,  E.  O.    American  history  and  its  geographic  conditions.    Houghton. 

(Students  ed.)    $1.60 

study  of  the  dominant  Inflnenoes  of  geographic  conditions  on  successive  events  and  on  the  great 
IfMtors  of  progiesi.    N.  Y. 

3—26624/4 

2041.  Sparka,  B.  B.    Expansion  of  the  American  people,  social  and  territorial. 

Scott.    $1.50 

Sho^^  how  the  United  States  has  grown  in  diversity,  range,  and  content  of  its  material  and 
social  interests.    Natloo. 

1—29240/5 

2042.  Speaxa,  J.  B.    IGstory  of  the  United  States  navy.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Summary  of  American  naval  history. 

8—5238/2 

2043.  Stanwood,  Bdward.    History  of  the  presidency.    2  v.    Houghton.    $4.50 

CONTICNTS:  V.  1,  From  178»-1807.    v.  2,  From  1897-1909. 

16—26861/4 

2044.  West,  W.  M.    American  history  and  government.    Allyn.    $2.50 

13—23375/3 

2045.  Wilson,  Woodrow.  Division  and  reunion,  1829-1909.  Longmans.  (Epochs 
of  American  history)    $1.25  12—19004/3 

2046.  History  of  the  American  people.    5  v.    Harper.    $17.50 

Contents:  v.  1,  The  siranning  of  the  English,    v.  2,  Colonies  and  nation,   v.  8,  Foondlng  of  the 
government,    v.  4,  Critical  changes  and  dvil  war.   v.  5,  Reunion  and  nationalisation. 

12—15749/2 

2047.  Woodbuxn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  American  history  and  government;  a 
textbook  on  the  history  and  civil  government  of  the  United  States.  Ix)ngmans. 
$1  &— 26414/4 
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CLASS  NO.  t7a.l     AMEBICAN  HI8TOEY— DISCOVSBY. 

20i8.  Bantow,  C.  "L,,  ed.    Explorers  and  settlers.    Century.    (Century  readings 

in  United  States  history)    |0.50 
History  rMder  containing  illustrative  selections  from  the  Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 

12—8997/3 

2049.  Cheyney,  E.   P.    European  background  of  American  history,   1300-1600. 
Harper.    (American  nation)    $2  4 — 32405/5 

2050.  Fiake,  John.    Discovery  of  America,  with  some  account  of  ancient  America 

knd  the  Spanish  conquest.    2  v.    Houghton.    $4 
Distinctive  feature  is  appMeation  of  theory  of  evolution  to  primitive  culture  in  America.  Larned. 

1—674/3 

2061.  Parkman,  Frands.    Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV. 

Little.    (France  and  England  in  North  America,    pt.  5)    $1.50 

13-  25505/3 

2052.  Jesuita in  North  America  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Little.    (France 

and  England  in  North  America,    pt.  2)    $1.60  14—18154 

2053.  Old   r^ime  in   Canada.    Little.    (France   and   England  in   North 

America,    pt.  4)    $1.50  13—25504/3 

2054. Pioneers  of  France  in  the  new  world;  Huguenots  in  Florida,  Samuel  de 

rhamplain.    Little.    $1.50  7—12006/5 

2055.  Thwaites,    R.    Q.    France    in    America,    1497-1763.    Harper.    (American 
nation)    $2  &-21572/3 

CLASS  NO.  V7t^    AMIBUCAN  HISTORY— COLONIAL. 

2056.  AndrewB,  C.  IC.    Colonial  period.    Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

12—22568/3 

2057.  Baratow,  C.  li.,  ed.    Colonists  and  the  revolution.    Century.    (Century  read- 
ings in  United  States  history)    $0.50 

Ilistorical  reader  with  extracts  from  the  Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 

12-^8999/3 

2058.  Becker,  C.  "L.    Beginnings  of  the  American  people.    (1492-1783)    Houghton. 
(Riverside  history  of  the  United  States,    v.  1)    $1.35 

First  volume  of  a  recent  and  compact  history  in  four  small  volumes.    Special  attention  to  neg- 
lected or  unusual  aspeott. 

15—9447/4 

2059.  Bourne,   E.   G.    Spain  in   America,    1450-1580.    Harper.    (American   na- 
tion)   $2  4—31309/3 

i^iO.  Drake,  S.  ▲.    Making  of  Virginia  and  the  middle  coloniee,  157S-1701.    Scrib- 

ner.    $1.50 

CoNTEif  Ts:  English  In  Virginia.— English  in  Maryland.— Oreat  Iroquois  league.— Dutch  on  Man- 
hattan.—Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  on  the  Delaware. 

Rc— 2411/8 

2061.  Barle,  Mrs.  A.  M.    Child  life  in  colonial  days.    Macmillan.    $2.50 

Old  time  babyhood,  school  life,  manners,  religious  training,  books,  games,  costumes,  etc. 

0—126/4 

2062.  Home  life  in  colonial  days.    Macmillan.    (Standard  library)    $0.50 

The  homes,  furniture,  and  utensils  of  our  ancestors,  their  occupations  and  to  some  extent  their 

recreations  are  minutely  described.    Nation. 

A13— 2290/4 

2063.  Bggleston,  Edward.    Beginnen  of  a  nation.    Appleton.    $1.75 

History  of  the  source  and  rise  of  the  earUaat  Bn^lsh  settlements  in  Amerlca,with  special  referaice 

to  the  life  and  oharaeCer  of  the  people.  _ 

2—11842/3 
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2064.  Egglestony  Sdward.    Truiat  of  civilisation  from  England  to  America  in 

the  seventeenth  century.    Appleton.    $1.50 
CoQtaliiB  ▼ftlnable  diapt«n  od  oat-of41i»-w»j  sabjects.   Andrewi. 

1—20477/4 

2065.  BgglMton,  O.  C.    Our  first  century.    Barnes.    $0.75 

PoDiilarpnMntatlanafaarlyooldiJallito.   A.  L.A. 

6—15637/3 

2066.  Fiah«r,  Q.  P.    Colonial  era.    Scribner.    (American  history  series)    $1 

13-3903/3 

2067.  Fishery  8.  G.    Men,  women,  and  manners  in  colonial  times.    2  v.    Lippin- 
cott.    13  2—6480/4 

2068.  Flake,  John.    New  France  and  New  England.    Houghton.    $2 

Treats  Canadian  developmant,  Salem  witchcraft,  Ncrrld^wook  and  Louisbnrg,  the  French  and 
Indian  war.    N.  Y.  * 

2—22288/5 

2068 Old  Viiginia  and  her  neigfabon.    2  v.    Houghton.    $4 

Vii^Kinla,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  Oaorfla  Crcm  first  ssttlsmeiits  to  1718.   Coums  between  bis 
DiBOovvry  of  America  and  Beginnings  of  New  England.    N.  Y. 

1—29304/4 

2070.  Ghreene,  B.  B.    Provincial  America,  1690-1740.    Harper.    (American  nation) 
12  &— 1907O/3 

2071.  liod^e,  H.  O.    Short  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.    Rev.  ed. 

Harper.    |8 
Social  oondltions  at  time  of  stamp  act  oongresB,  1766,  well  described.    N.  Y. 

2fyt2.  Parkman,  Franda.    Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian  war  after  the 
conquest  of  Canada.    Burt.    $1.50  4—17788/2 

2b73.  '■    Half-century  of  conflict.    2  v.    Little.    (France  and  England   in 

North  America,    pt.  6)    $3  4—17789/4 

2074. La  Salle  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  west.    Little.    (France  and 

England  in  North  America,    pt.  3)    $1.50  13—25503/4 

2075. Montcalm  and  Wolfe.    Little.    (France  and  England  in  North  Amer- 
ica,   pt.  7)    2  v.    $3  4—17791/4 

2076 .  Struggle  for  a  continent ;  ed,  from  his  v/ri tings  by  Pelham  Edgar.    Little. 

$1.50 

CandenaatloD  of  Parkman's  historical  works  made  up  of  select  passages  with  oonneettog  linfcB 
supplied  by  the  editor.    Covers  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  North  America  from  150i^l7S9. 

2—23431/5 

2077.  ThwaiteSy  B.  O.    Colonies,   1492-1750.    Longmans.    (Epochs  of  American 
history)    $1.25  17-4098/2 

2078.  Tyleff,  L.  G.    England  in  America,  1580-1652.    Harper.    (American  nation) 
$2  4--32336/3 

CLASS  NO.  %TtJi    AMBBICAN  HISTORT— EBVOLtJTION. 

2079.  CofEln,  C.  O.    Boys  of  76.    Harper.    $2 

Grade  book  giving  a  history  of  the  battles  of  the  revolution. 

4— 23729/S 

2080.  Fiake,  John.    American  revolution.    2  v.    Houghton.    $4 

The  best  history  that  we  possess  of  the  war  looked  at  both  from  a  political  and  a  military  point  of 
view.   J.  A.  Doj^. 

2—2887/2 
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2061.  Hake,  John.    Critical  period  of  American  history,  1783-1739.    Booghton.    $2 

state  of  eoantiy  at  dose  of  revohition,  deyelopment  of  states  and  westward  expansion,  imper- 
fect working  and  gradual  breakdown  of  artides  of  confederation,  and  formation  and  adoption  of 
tlie  oonstltutioD.   Tfamed. 

1—671/3 

2062.  War  of  independence,  with  maps,  index,  and  a  biographical  sketch. 

Houghton.    (Riverside  literature  series)    $0.40 
More  a  study  df  oaiiMS  and  effects  than  aa  aoooont  of  battles. 

2—2889/3 

2083.  Howard,  O.B.  Preliminaries  of  the  revolution,  1763-1775.  Harper.  (Amen 
can  nation)    $2  5 — ^26902/3 

2084.  Lecky,  W*  E.  H.  American  revolution,  1763-1783;  ed.  by  J.  A.  Woodbum. 
Appleton.    $1.50 

Chapters  and  passages  relating  to  America  from  the  author's  History  of  England  In  the  eighteenth 
century.   Sub-title. 

1—13632/3 

2085.  ICaLaughliiiy  ▲.  C.  Confederation  and  the  constitution,  1783-1789.  Harper. 
(American  nation)    |2  5--30250/2 

2086.  filoane,  W.  IC.  French  war  and  the  revolution.  Scribner.  (American  his- 
tory series)    $1.25 

State  of  the  colonies,  causes  of  the  revolution,  and  the  connection  between  them  and  changing 
American  political  ideas. 

2—1696/4 

2087.  Smith,  T.C.  Wars  between  England  and  America.  Holt.  (Home  university 
library)    $0.60 

OoTsrs  the  period  1783-1816.    Follows  developments  in  parliament  as  well  as  in  the  colonies. 

A.  X/.  A» 

14—12913/5 

2088.  United  States.  Coxistitutional  conventioii.  Journal  of  the  Federal  con- 
vention, kept  by  James  Madison,  reprinted  from  the  ed.  of  1840;  ed.  by  £.  H. 
Scott.    Scott.    $2.50  1—9289/3 

2089.  Van  Tyne,  C.  H.  American  revolution,  1776-1783.  Harper.  (American 
nation)    $2  5—30583/2 

CLASS  NO.  97Sw«-^S.«    AMERICAN  HISTOBY— CONSTITUTIONAL  TO  CIVIL  WAR. 

2090.  Baboo^  X.  O.  Rise  of  American  nationality,  1811-1810.  Harper.  (Ameri- 
can nation)    $2  6—0272/4 

2091.  Baasett^  J.  S.  Federalist  system,  1789-1801.  Harper.  (American  na- 
tion)   $2  6—2519/3 

2092.  Bxighaniy  A.  P.    From  trail  to  railroad  through  the  Appalachians.    Ginn. 

$0.50 

Combines  the  facts  of  history  and  of  geography. 

7—8511/3 


2003.  BnrgeM,  J.  W.    Middle  period,  1817-1858.    Scribner.    (American  history 
series)    $1.25  2—1834/4 

2094.  Ohanning,  Edward.    Jeffersonian  sjrstem,  1801-1811.    Harper.    (American 
nation)    $2  17—19480/3 

2095.  BUiott,  Edward.    Biographical  story  of  the  constitution;  i^  study  of  the  growth 

of  the  American  union.    Putnam.    $2 

Brief  biographies  of  leaders  of  various  epochs  of  constitutional  thought,  grouping  around  each 
features  of  constitutional  development  for  which  he  was  responsible.    A.  L.  A . 

10—3639/3 
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2096.  OaxxiMm,    O.    P.    Westward    extenrion,    1841-1860.    Harper.    (Amenoui 
nation)    $2  6—42358/3 

2097.  Hart,  A.  B.    Slavery  and  abolition,   1831-1841.    Harper.    (American  na- 
tion)   $2 

OeD«ral  description  and  dtudy  of  ■octal  and  moral  a^pocU  of  slavery.    A.  L.  A. 

6—24128/2 

2098.  Hoamer,  J.  X.    History  of  the  Louifliana  purchase.    Appleton.    (Expansion 

of  the  republic  series)    $1.35 

Based  on  oontamponry  French  aourcee.  Coven  the  aubject  fully,  from  prior  events  to  8ubi«- 
quent  history. 

3— 189C->,^ 

2099.  KaeDonald,  William.    Jacksonian  democracy,  1829-1837.    Harper,    f  Ameri- 
can nation)    |2  6— 1C280/5 

2100.  From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln.    Holt.    (Home  university  library)    $0.50 

Reetricted  chiefly  to  constitutional  growth,  rise,  and  progress  of  political  parties  and  slavery. 

13—9742/3 

2101 .  Bhodesy  J".  F.    History  of  the  United  States  from  the  compromise  of  1850  to  the 
final  restoration  of  home  rule  at  the  South  in  1877.    7  v.    Macmillan.    each, 

$2.50 

Monumental  and  thoroughly  documental  work.    A.  L.  A. 

All— 1465/4 

2102.  Smith,  T.  C.    Parties  and  slavery,  1850-1859.    Harper.    (American  nation)  $2 

6-42362/3 

2103.  Turner,   F.   J.    Rise  of  the   New   West,    181^1829.    Harper.    (American 
nation)    $2 

Emphasises  the  development  of  the  United  States  as  an  outcome  of  eoonomie  and  sodal  as  well 
as  political  forces.   A.  L.  A. 

6—13695/5 

2104.  Walker,  F.   ▲.    Making  of  the  nation,   1783-1817.    Scribner.    (American 
history  series)    $1.25  2—1697/6 

CLASS  NO.  STS.?    AMERICAN  HISTOBY— CIVIL  WAB. 

2105.  Baxatow,  C.  L.,  eef.    Civil  war.    Century.    (Century  readings  in  United  States 

history)    $0.50 
Historical  reader  giving  extracts  from  the  Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 

12—13506/2 

2106.  Brown,  W.  O.    Lower  South  in  American  history.    Marmillan.    $1.50 

CONTBNTS:  Lower  South  in  American  history  (1830-1880).~The  orator  of  aeoesslon  (William 
Txnfndes  Yancey).— Resources  of  the  confederacy.— Ku  Klux  movement.— A  nsw  hero  of  an  old 
type  (Richmond  Pearson  Hobeon).— Shifting  the  white  man's  burden. 

2—14120/7 


2107.  Burgeaa,  J.  W.    Civil  war  and  the  constitution,  1859-1865.    2  v.    Scribner. 
(American  history  series)    $2.50 

His  analysis  of  the  characters  of  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Jefferson  Davis  have  never  been  equaled. 
Critic. 

1—24677/3 

2108.  Chadwick,  F.  E.    Causes  of  the  civil  war,  185^1861.    Harper.    (American 
nation)    $2  6-42435/4 

2109.  Dodge,  T.  A.    Bird's-eye  view  of  our  civil  war.    (Student's  ed.)    Hough- 
ton.   $1  2-8296/3 

2110.  Fiake,  John.    Missisaippi  valley  in  the  civil  war.    Houghton.    $1.80 

Outline  of  military  events  which  broui^t  about  the  overthrow  of  Southern  confederacy.   A  uthor. 

0—2519/5 
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2111.  HaiTQirthy  F.    L.    Reconstruction    and    union,    1866-1912.    Holt.    (Home 
univenity  library)    10.50  12—12936/3 

2112.  Hosmer,  J.  K.    Appeal  to  arms,  1861-63.    Harper.    (American  nation)    $2 

7-4798/3 

2113.  Outcome  of  the  civil  war,  1863-65.    Hatper.    (American  nation)    $2 

This  and  the  preceding  vohime  oovw  the  ctyfl  war,  but  show  lack  of  understanding  of  southern 

internal  conditions.    A.  L.  A. 

7—7446/3 

CLASS  NO.  97S^    ABfERICAN  BISTORT— BBCBNT. 

2114.  AndrewB,  B.  B.    United  States  in  our  own  timee;  a  history  from  recouBtruc- 

tion  to  expansion.    Scribner.    $5 
Presents  the  more  striking  events  from  thedvU  war  to  the  twentieth  century. 

3—28608/2 

2115.  Barstow,  C.  L.,  ed.    Progress  of  a  united  people.    Century.    (Century  read- 
ings in  United  States  history)    $0.50 

History  reader  giving  extracts  from  Century  and  St.  NkiiolBS. 

12—13507/3 

2116.  Beard,  C.A.    Contemporary  American  history,  1877-1913.    Macmillan.    $1.60 

Largely  from  the  eoonooilc  standpoint.   Treats  material  topically  and  presents  a  rapid,  readable 
survey.    A.  L.  A. 

14—3118/3 


2117.  Bur^eM,  J.  W.    Reconstruction  and  the  constitution,  1866-1876.    Scribner. 

(American  history  series)    $1.25 

2— 88»5/3 

2118.  Coolid^e,  A.  C.    United  States  as  a  world  power.    Macmillan.    (Standard 

library)    $0.50 

Includes  chapters  on  the  Spanish  war,  the  Philippines,  Isthmian  canal,  relations  with  each  of  the 
European  powers,  with  China,  Japan,  etc. 

8—19878/4 

2119.  Dewey,  D.  B.  National  problems,  1885-1897.  Harper.  (American  nation)  $2 

Separate  studies  of  important  phases  of  development.    A .  L.  A . 

7-^614/3 

2120.  Dunning,  W.  A.    Reconstruction,  political  and  economic,  1865-1877.    Harper. 
(American  nation)    $2  7—24164/2 

2121.  Iiatan;6,  J.  H.    America  as  a  world  power,  1897-1907.    Harper.    (American 

nation)    $2 

Reviews  the  political  and  diplomatio  history  and  considers  briefly  social,  eoonemle  and  hidustrial 
problems.    A.  L.  A. 

7-— 41116/5 

2122.  Faxaoxiy  F.  L.    New  nation.    Houghton.    (Riverside  history  of  the  United 

States.    V.  4)    $1.35 
Continues  Dodd'S  Expansion  and  conflict,  and  carries  the  history  to  1915. 

1&— 9449/3 

2123.  Sparks,    E.    E.    National    development,    1877-1885.    Harper.    (American 

nation)    $2 
Touches  on  political  problems,  industrial  development,  foreign  relations,  and  inland  commerce. 

A.  J^.  A.% 

7—33222/2 
CLASS  NO.  t74    AMERICAN  HISTORY— SECTIONAL.    NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

2124.  Adams,  C.  F.,/r.    Uaasachuaetts:  its  historiana  and  its  history.    Houghton.  $1 

1-12009/2 
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2126.  Drake,  8.  ▲.    Making  of  New  Ei^laad,  1580>1643.    Scribner.    %IM 
History  from  boginnlng  of  dlaoovery  to  formatioa  of  oonfBdmoy  in  JUM3. 

2— 22065/S 

2126.  Barle,  Mn,  A.  X.    CuBtoms  and  faflhions  in  old  New  England.    Scribner. 

$1.25 
Treats  of  child  lifc,  oourtahip  md  laarrlaif,  hwat  fait<riot8,  table  ptontrtttmB    A.  L.A. 

1— 7573y5 

2127.  Flake,  John.    Beginnings  of  New  England;  or,  The  Puritan  theocracy  in  ita 

relations  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.    Houghton.    $2 

Avoids  htstorfe  details  end  imdertekes  to  group  idMS  end  characterise  phaev  of  dTlllntlon. 
PoUtlcelaoienoe. 

1—7578/4 

2128.  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in  America.    2  v.    Hous^ton.    $i 

Sodel  and  polltitml  history  of  New  York  aad  PennsylTenla,  with  ioawwhat  ef  New  Jersey  ead 

Defaiware,  in  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.    FoUows  his  Beglnntafs  of  New  Ei^laiid.   N.Y. 

11—17859/4 

2129.  Oziffla,  W.  S.    Story  of  New  Netherlaiid,  the  Dutch  in  America.    Houghton. 
$1.25 

Uaylimli^  mnA  g**— *h  ■#  tfc*  — ttUmawta  mttwUm  tJ  tli*  p*npU  mmI  iwiii—      A.  L.  A 

»-4^529/3 

2130.  Xilboume,  F.  W.    Chronicles  of  the  White  Mountains.    Houghton.    $2 

History  ftom  early  explonrs  and  first  settlements  to  the  present  day. 

16—11601/3 

2131.  Rlehmfcn,  X.  B.    Rhode  Island.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths) 
$1.25  &--34187/2 

2132.  BobertSy  B.  S.    New  York.    2  v.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealtlu) 
$2.50  4—3408/2 

2133.  Bohinson,  &.  B.    Vermont.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

Re— 3094/3 

2134.  Sanbom,  F.  B.    New  Hampshire.    Houghton.    (American  conunonwealths) 
$1.25  4—10074/2 

CLASS  NO.  975    80UTHBASTBKN  STATBS. 

2135.  Browne,  W.  H.    Maryland.    Houghton.    (American  conunonwealths)    $1.25 

4—3972/2 

2136.  Cooke,  J.  B.    Viiginia:  a  history  of  the  people.    Houston.    (American  com- 
monwealths)   $1.25  3—13609/3 

2137.  JCtn^f  a.  B.    De  Soto  and  his  men  in  the  land  of  Florida.    Macmillan.    $0.50 

98—1035/3 

2138.  Page,  T.  N.    Old  Dominion;  her  making  and  her  manners.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Essays  of  Virginia's  history  and  sodal  life  firam  the  Jamestown  settlenMnt  toreooostmotioD  days. 

A.  L.  £L» 

8—7373/4 

2139*  —    Social  life  in  old  Virginia  before  the  war.    Scribner.    $1.60 
Account  of  old  time  festivities. 

Rc— 2839/3 

2140.  Phelps,  Albert.    Louisiana.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

5^683/2 

2141.  Shaler,  H.  8.    Kentucky.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

Rc— 2325/2 
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CLASS  NO.  976-7    CENTRAL  STATES. 

2142.  Brady,  C.  T.    Conquest  of  the  Southwest.    Appleton.    (Expansion  of  the 

republic  series)    $1.50 
Covws  events  from  1819  to  1850,  includixig  the  Teican  revohition  and  the  Mexican  war.   A.  L.  A. 

5—6299/3 

2143.  CazT,  C.  E.    The  Illini,  a  story  of  the  prairies.    McCluig.    $2 

Endeavors,  In  story  form,  to  give  the  position  and  inflaenoe  of  Illinois  among  the  sisterhood  of 
states  l^ora  1890  to  the  opei^ng  of  the  eivl!  war.- 

4—35332/3 

2144.  Carr,  Xaden.    Missouri:   a   bone   of   contention.    Houghton.    (American 
commonwealths)    $1.25  14—15487/2 

2145.  Ohaanlngy  Edward,  and  I«ansing,  K.  F.    Story  of  the  Great  Lakes..  Mac- 

millan.    $1.50 

The  varied  and  Interesting,  often  romantic,  history  of  the  lakes  is  well  told  and  present  com- 
meroial  development  briefly  oonsldered.   A.  L.  A. 

9— 7629/S 

2146.  Cooley,  T.  K.    Michigan.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

5—29119/4 

2147.  I>rake,  S.  A.    Making  of  the  Ohio  valley  states.    Scribner.    $1.50 

Traces  establishment  of  British  dominion  on  the  Ohio,  advances  of  pioneers  into  the  West,  and 
early  history  of  newly  farmed  stateis.'  Pittsburgh. 

1—6628/4 

2148.  Dmm,  J.  P.    Indiana.    Houghton.    (American  conmionwealths)    $1.25 

5—9161/3 

2149.  Folwell,  W.  W.    Minnesota.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

Complete  history  devoting  the  larger  portion  to  the  half  century  since  Minnesota  entered  the 
Union. 

8—29366/2 

2150.  Oarxison,  G.  P.    Texas.    Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 

3—13007/2 

2151.  Hoaxner,  J.  K.    Short  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    Houghton.    $1.20 

To  the  end  of  the  liKh  century.   N.Y. 

1—26287/2 

2152.  King,  Btifaa.    Ohio.    Houghton.    (American  conmionwealths)    $1.25 

3—14874/3 

2153.  Pollock,  H.  K.    Our  Minnesota.    Button.    $1.60 

Elementary  aooount  giving  legends,  historie  events,  description,  and  Unda  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

17—11001/2 

2154.  Thwaitea,  B.  G.    Wisconsin:  the  americanization  of  a  French  settlement. 

Houghton.    (American  commonwealths)    $1.25 
I>evelopment  of  widely  scattered  French  trading  posts  into  a  state. 

S— 34125/2 
CLASS  NO.  978.9    THE  WEST. 

2155.  Dellenbaugih,  F.  8.    Breaking  the  wilderness.    Putnam.    $3.50 

Story  of  the  conquest  of  the  far  West,  from  the  wanderings  of  Cabesa  de  Vaca  to  the  flist  descent 
of  the  Colorado  by  Powell,  and  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  with  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  trappers  and  traders.    Sub-title. 

5--5430/3 

2156.  Drake,  S.  A.    Making  of  the  great  West,  1512-1883.    Scribner.    (Stories  of 

American  history)    $1.50 

Early  discoveries  and  settlements,  discovery  of  gold,  and  cl vlIiEation  of  the  West .    Sargen  t . 

Re— 1182/3 
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2157.  Hanson,  J.  K.    Conquest  of  the  MisBouri.    McClurg.    $2 

Life  of  a  steamboat  captain  In  pionetr  tinea.  IndudM  accounts  of  Custer  masascre  and  other 
Indian  flshts  and  siiowa  the  part  played  by  the  MiMouil  river  In  the  early  history  of  the  Pakotai 
andlfoDtaDa. 

9—28418/3 

2158.  James,  G.  W.    In  and  out  of  the  old  mLnionfl  of  California.    Little.    $3 

Historical  and  pictorial  account  ol  the  Frandscan  mlMlons.    Subtitle. 

6—39053/7 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1275.  Louisiana  conference  of  State  and  parish  school  officials.  Proceed- 
ings .  .  .  annual  conference  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  lft-17,  1917. 
71  p.  8*.  (Louisiana  State  department  of  education.  Educational  bulle- 
tin, vol.  2,  no.  9,  July  1917.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  G.  Ray :  School  atten-lance,  p.  26-29.  2.  T.  H.  Harris : 
School  revenues,  p.  33-40.  8.  J.  B.  Coxe  :  School  revenues,  p.  41-45.  4.  L.  E. 
Thomas :  School  revenues,  p.  45-49.  6.  W.  R.  Dodson :  The  place  of  the  agri- 
cultural extension  work  as  part  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  university, 
p.  50-54.     6.  W.  M.  Dollerhldc :  The  development  of  rural  high  schools,  p.  6.3-67 

1270.  Sierra   educationnl    news,    vol.    13,   no.    9,    September    1017.     (N.   E.   A. 

number) 

Contains :  1.  W.  G.  Rruce :  Educational  Journalism,  p.  815-17.  2.  D.  R.  Augs- 
burg :  Drawing  in  public  school  education,  p.  818-23.  3.  Educational  forecast. 
Selections  from  significant  utterances,  p.  324-36,  4.  What  Calif ornlans  say  of 
the  Portland  meeting,  p.  837-42.  5.  A.  II.  Chamberlain :  The  Portland  meeting 
summarized,  p.  343-47. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1277.  Lumet,  Louis.     .  .  .  Les  6coles  en  1702  et  en  1914-1017.    Paris,  E.  de 

Boccard,  1017.    70  p.    lllus.,  plates.    18*. 

Also  published  in  BnffUsh  under  title  The  sehools  of  Prance  In  1792  and  1914- 
1917. 

127&  Peery,   B.    B.     Luther's   influence   in   education.     Education,   38:30-35, 

September  1917. 

Sams  up  Luther's  contributions  to  modern  education  under  the  following  head- 
ings: 1.  Duty  of  the  state  to  educate  its  dtiaens.  2.  UnlTersal  education. 
8.  Compulsory  common  school  attendance.  4.  Practical  education.  5.  A  broad 
and  rich  curriculum.    6.  Better  educational  methods. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1279.  Bolton,  Frederick  B.    Maintenance  of  standards  in  all   schools  as  a 

necessary  element  of  preparedness.  School  and  society,  6:301-7,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1917. 

DeliTored  before  the  general  Kessions  of  the  National  education  association. 
Portland,  Oreg..  July  11,  1917. 

Education  and  the  war.    The  task  of  education  in  all  grades  of  our  school<(. 

1280.  Bovingdon,  John.     Kducation  and  custom  in  Japan.     School  and  society » 

6:  211-14.  August  25,  1017. 

1281.  Branford,  Benchara.     Janus  and  Vesta ;  a  study  of  the  world  crisis  and 

after.    London.  Chatto  &  Windus,  1016.    xviil,  316  p.    12*. 

An  esiuiy  dealing  on  the  educational  side  with  the  moTement  toward  ultimate 
world  unity. 

Contains:  1.  The  idea  of  a  world  university,  p.  28-36.  2.  A  survey  of  th<* 
evolution  of  universities  throughout  the  world,  p.  54-127.  8.  The  new  humanist, 
p.  128-55.  4.  Secular  and  sacred  knowledge,  p.  156-88.  5.  Science  am'  occupii- 
tlon,  p.  184-212. 

1282.  Canfield,  Dorothy.     OlKservations  on  French  schools.     Century  magassine. 

94 :  657-64.  September  1917. 

Says  that  in  the  organisation  of  the  typical  large  modern  school,  the  French 
have  bestirred  themselves  to  secure  the  accurate  distribution  Into  the  right  holes 
of  both  round  and  square  human  pegs. 

1283.  Dickson,  Margaret  A.  L.     Visiting  the  (iiiry  schools.     Kduca tor-Journal, 

18 :  15-18,  September  1917. 

1284.  Hanus,  Paul  H.     The  (lerrann  system  of  education.     Western  tea<-her. 

26 :  10-12,  Septeml)er  1917. 

A  letter  showing  that  the  German  system  of  education  is  wholly  uuKulted  t** 
American  schools  and  directly  at  variance  with  American  ideals. 

1285.  Hardy,    Oeorges.     T'ne   oonquete   morale:    renselgnenieut    en    A.   O.    F. 

Paris,  A.  Colin.  1917.     356  p.     12^. 

Author  Is  inspector  of  education  in  Froncli  Went  .\frlca  (Afrlqui*  Occidental** 
F^rangalse). 

1286.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.     The   schools  uiul  the  war.      Educational    bulletin 

(Trenton,  N.  J.)  4:4-7.  September  1917. 
The  duties  and  obligatiunK  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  war. 

1287.  McKee,  Joseph  V.     The  anomaly  of  mo<leru  education.     CnthoUc  worl<l, 

105:721-31,  September  1917. 

Criticises  the  modern  system  of  education,  especially  ficlentltic  Instruction  In 
public  schools.     Writer  says  that  content  studies  engage  the  attention  of  educa 
tors  and  disciplinary  studies  are  being  thrust  aside. 

1288.  McMurry,  Frank.     Kducntiounl  tendencies.     School,  29:4,  Septemlter  U. 

1917. 

Reprinted  from  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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1289.  Mozon,  Stefan.    Reconstruction  in  Spain:  an  educational  effort.    Con- 
tempt»rary  review,  112:  20G-12.  August  1917. 

Di8cu88«s  the  rapid  progress  of  the  educational  reform  movement  in  Spain, 
whicti  has  assumed  national  dimensions  during  tlie  course  of  a  decade. 

121K).  Paeuw,  L.  de.     L'to>le  beige,  la  guerre  et  Taprds-guerre.    Revue  pMa- 
gogique,  70:  615-33»  June  1917. 

Bead  at  a  conference  of  the  Ligue  de  I'enseignement,  May  18,  1917.  The  author 
describes  the  means  employed  in  Belgium  and  among  the  refugees  In  other  coun- 
tries to  continue  the  education  of  the  Belgians,  including  the  industrial  education 
of  wounded  soldiers 

1291.  Port,  i:tienne.    Nos  enfants  serbes.     Revue  pMagogique,  70:  545-64,  June 

1917. 

Describes  the  arrangements  made  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  for 
furnishing  refuge  and  education  to  the  Serbian  exiles. 

1292.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    Tlie  obligations  and  tlie  opportunities  of  the  schools 

during  the  war.    Midland  schools,  82 :  15-16,  September  1917. 

Discussion  before  the  National  council  of  education,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  7, 
1917. 

1293.  Sellers,    Edith.      Education   in   Copeuhageu.     Nineteenth   century,    82: 

379-91,  August  1917. 

Praises  the  educational  system  of  Denmark,  which  is  compulsory.  Hethods  of 
teaching;  sorting  out  the  exceptionally  clever  children  from  the  less  gifted  onas 
described.  Writer  says :  **  This  sifting  and  sorting  of  school  children,  to  inanre 
the  best  that  can  be  done  being  done  for  each  one  of  them,  is  the  distlnguishliig 
feature  of  the  Copenhagen  educational  system.*' 

1294.  Wells,  Georgre  B.    Comparison  of  German  and  American  schools.    Na- 

tional association  of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  4 :  84-42,  September 
1917. 

Why  the  American  system  of  education  is  superior — The  German  system  pro- 
duces a  technically  trained  citlsen  without  Initiative,  but  venerating  authority—- 
War  a  natural  result  of  Teuton  idea  of  systematising  subservience. 

"This  article  was  originally  pnbliabed  in  the  New  York  Times  magasine  aad 
is  reproduced  because  of  its  clearness  and  detaUed  description  of  the  Qermaa 
educational  system  and  the  results  of  such  a  system." 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1295.  Aley,  Robert  J.    Cooperation  in  education.     School  and  society,  6 :  31--86, 

July  14, 1917. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  National  education  association,  Portland,  Oreg., 
July  ».  1917. 

Also  in  Moderator-topics.  38 :  21-22,  September  18,  1917. 

1296.  Bovet,  Pierre.    L'instinct  combatif :  psychologie — Education.    Paris,  Li- 

brairie  Fischbacher  s.  a.  [etc.,  etc.]  1917.    828  p.    16*. 

1297.  Fichandler,  Alexander.     What  should  the  common  school  teach?    School 

and  society,  6 :  214-18,  August  25,  1917. 

The  writer  claims  -that  the  place  for  specialised  training  is  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school,  perhaps  eyen  beyond  the  high  school. 

1298.  Holmes,  Edmond.    The  real  basis  of  democracy.    Nineteenth  century, 

82 :  301-25,  August  1917. 

Discusses  the  reform  movement  in  education ;  the  spread  of  the  democratic 
spirit  among  the  young ;  freedom  for  self-development,  etc.  Criticises  the  feudal- 
ised education  of  England. 

1299.  Magreean,  D.    The  ultimate  aim  of  education.    Catholic  educational  ano- 

ciation  bulletin,  13 : 5-14,  August  1917. 

Reprinted  from  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  record. 

Discusses  the  vocational  view,  the  cultural  aim,  the  development  aim,  tha  sodal- 
•fflciency  aim,  etc 
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13<K).  Nutting,  H.  C.     Two  ptaHses  of  mental  dlRiapline.     School  and  society, 
(J:2(5l-r)3,  Soptt»iiil>er  1,  1917. 

I>ii»ouf»fiOH  tho  article  by  Pr.  Flexnor  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  April  1917, 
('specially  bin  theories  in  regard  to  Interest  and  mental  discipline. 

1301.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.,  ed.    Teaching  elenientnry  school  Bubjects.     New  York, 

C.  Scribner's  soils  [19171     576  p.     Ilhis.     8*. 

CoDtalDR :  Chapter  1,  The  educative  process,  by  L.  W.  Rapeer ;  Chapter  2,  The 
kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school,  by  Patty  Smith  Hill ;  Chapters  8-22, 
each  on  a  particular  subject  of  the  curriculum  by  a  specialist  in  that  sablect; 
Chapter  28,  MeaHuring  results  of  teaching,  by  C.  W.  Stone ;  Chapter  24,  Prospec- 
tive elementary  education,  by  John  Dewey. 

1302.  Shorey,  Paul.     The  bigotry  of  the  new  education.     Nation,  105:253-50, 

September  6.  1017. 

A  refutation  of  the  views  expressed  in  Randolph  Bourne's  book,  Education  and 
living. 

1303.  SisBon,  E.   O.     National  e<lncatIon  and  world  polity.    Oregon  teachers 

monthly,  22 :  7-12,  September  1917. 

The  part  e'dncation  must  play  in  making  men  and  nations,  and  a  world  which 
shall  be  war-proof. 

1304.  Wiley,  Roy  A.    Educational  ideals  and  the  eight-hour  day.    American 

education.  21 :  18-20,  Septeml>er  1917. 

A  plea  for  training  for  leisure  as  well  as  training  for  vocation,  a  plea  for  a 
broader  outlook,  an  ideal  that  is  not  limited  to  eight  hours  but  will  include  the 
whole  twenty-four. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

1805.  Copp,   Owen.     State  organization  for  mental  hygiene.     Journal  of  the 
American  medical  association,  59 :  606-10,  August  25,  1917. 

Duties  of  a  board  of  mental  hygiene  described.     Of  Interest  to  educators. 

1306.  Kirkpatrlck,  Edwin  A.     Fundamentals  of  child  study.    New  ed.,  rev. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1917.    380  p.    12'. 

1307.  Thomdike,    Edward    L.     Magnitude    and    rate   of   alleged   changes    at 

adolescence.     Educational  review,  54 :  140-47,  September  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  of  the  twelve  matters  studied,  only  interest  in  vocations, 
friendship,  reforming  zeal,  and  love  of  solitude  are  specially  characteristic  of 
adolebcence. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1308.  Allen,  John  S.     Surveys  for  small  school  systems.     School  and  home, 

9 :  5-6,  September  1917. 

1309:  Briscoe,   George  A.     Some   standards.     Oregon   teachers    monthly,    22: 
25-30,  September  1917. 

Standards  of  health,  professional  and  teaching  standards,  and  standards  of 
service  in  the  schoolroom. 

1310.  Brownell,  Baker.     A  criticism  of  recent  nttemi)ts  to  measure  language 

ability.     School  review.  25:  495-503,  SeptcMiiber  1917. 

Says  the  whole  matter  of  lanp^uage  Hcaies  Is  complex.  Further  progress  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  an  analysiB  of  the  term  language  ability. 

1311.  Buswell,    Guy   T.    Educational    measurement   dei)artment.     Middle- west 

school  review,  10 :  10-11,  September  1917. 

First  in  a  series  of  ten  short  articles  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  educational 
measurement  movement  as  it  is  of  interest  to  elementary  school  teachera.  This 
lirat  paper  deala  with  the  Importance  and  reliability  of  school  marks. 
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1312.  Counts,  George  S.     Arithmetic  tests  aud  studies  in  the  psychology  of 

arithmetic.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917]  127  p. 
tables,  dlagrs.  12".  (Supplementary  educational  monographs  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal, 
vol.  1,  no.  4.    Whole  no.  4.    August  1917) 

1313.  Goddard,  Henry  H.     Mental'  tests  and  the  immigrant.    Journal  of  de- 

linquency, 2 :  243-77,  September  1917. 

A  study  of  six  small  highly  selected  groups,  four  of  "  average  normals  "  and 
two  of  apparent  "  defectives,"  all  of  them  steerage  passengers  arriving  at  BlUa 
Island. 

1314.  Hagrgrerty,  M.  E.     Measurements  and  din  gnosis  as  aids  to  supervision^ 

School  and  society,  6 :  271-85,  September  8,  1917. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  writer  has  chosen  the  composition  problem. 

1315.  Lewis,  E.  E.     Tentative  vocabulary  tests  for  first-year  Spanish.     Mid- 

land schools,  32 :  6-8,  September  1917. 

Describes  a  preliminary  attempt  to  create  a  scientific  device  for  testing 
efficiency  In  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  in  Spanish. 

1316.  Mahoney,  John  J.     Stnudanis  lu  English.     Yonkers-ou-IIudson,  N.  Y^ 

World  book  company,  1917.     198  p.     16^ 

1317.  Tuzford,  A.  W.     A  measure  of  physical  development  In  school  children. 

School  hygiene  (I»ndon)  8:65-69,  June  1917. 

The  purpose  of  the  test  Is  to  show  the  relation  between  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment reached  by  a  child,  or  a  group  of  children,  and  the  normal  stage  for  the 
same  age  or  ages. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1818.  Gushing,  Sumner  W.     Motion  pictures  in  Massachusetts  normal  schools. 
Vision,  3 :  13-20,  July  1917. 

Embodies  the  accumulated  experiences  of  over  two  years  of  work  with  motloB 
pictures  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  operator  at  the  State  normal  school  at  Salem, 
Mass. 

1319.  Lull,  Herbert  O.     The  problem  method  of  instruction  and  its  probable 

correlation  in  library  service  and  administration.  Library  Journal^ 
42 :  68»-85.  September  1917. 

Abridged  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Library  department,  National  education 
association,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  11,  1017. 

Problem  instruction  requires  the  pupil  to  seek  information  from  a  variety  •f 
Bonrces,  of  which  the  library  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Writer  discusses  how 
the  necemary  library  facilities  may  best  be  supplied. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1320.  Breslich,  E.  K.     Review  of  recent  literature  on  secondary-school  ma  the- 

matlcs.    School  review,  25 :  520-26,  September  1917. 

The  articles  have  been  classified  as  follows:  The  educational  value  of  high- 
school  mathematics,  improvement  of  methods,  arrangement  of  the  content  of  a 
course  In  high-school  mathematics,  means  of  developing  skill  in  mathematics^ 
means  of  arousing  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  new  text- 
books. 

1321.  Catty,  Mu<s  N.  The  value  of  modeling  in  the  early  teaching  of  geography. 

Geographical  teacher  (London),  9:25-31,  1917. 

1322.  Gavins,  Elmer  W.    Teaching  the  use  of  the  dictionary.    School  news  and 

practical  educator,  31 : 4-7,  September  1917. 
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1323.  eleven,  N.  Andrew  K.     f^tin  Aniericnn  history  In  our  secondary  schooli. 

HiKtory  teacher's  magazine,  8 :  210-22,  September  1917. 

Paper  retd  before  the  Social  science  section  of  the  Los  Anseles  teachers*  In- 
stitute, December  22,  1916. 

1324.  Cook,  Iris  Hibbard.     Public  Hciiool  uiiisic  nietlioda.    Atlantic  edacational 

Journal.  13 :  42-49,  September  1917.  . 
Part  I :  First  year. 

1325.  Crathorne,  A.  B.     Required  uiHtlieinaticK.     School  and  society,  6:6-17, 

July  7.  1917. 

1*11  per  read  at  the  fonrtt^eoth  annual  conference  of  Kansas  high  schools  and 
academies.  March  16,  1017. 

Required  mathematicM  In  the  high  school. 

1326.  Cunningham,  William  H.      (irauiiiiar  a8  a   8i*hool  study.      Kducatlon, 

38: 18-27.  September  1917. 

KhowM  bow  grammar,  as  a  school  subject,  \»  losing  favor.  Contends  that  care- 
ful study  of  real  English  grammar  Is  vitally  necessary  In  our  public  schoolii. 

1327.  Daly,  Charles  A.     Teacbluj?  coninierciul   geography.    Journal  of  geog- 

raphy, 16 :  7-14,  September  1917. 

Discusses  the  textbook ;  laboratory ;  laboratory  manual ;  maps,  globes,  and 
models :  moving  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  opaque  projection  work ;  museum ; 
library ;  visiting  or  field  work ;  and  the  teacher. 

1828.  Diebel,  Amelia,  and  Sears,  Isabel.  A  study  of  the  (x)niuiou  mistakes  in 
pupilK*  written  Rngiish.     14  p.    8*. 

Preprinted  from  the  Elementary  school  Journal,  vol.  18. 

An  Investigation  of  the  written  work  of  Cincinnati  school  children  made  In  the 
seminar  of  Prof.  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  College  for  teachers,  Unlvernlty  of  Cincinnati. 

1820.  Eichmann,  Andrew  E.  Shall  te<'hulcal  grammar  lie  retained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools?    Journal  of  education,  86:179-81,  August  30,  1917. 

1830.  Freese,  Theron.  The  teaching  of  sociology  in  high  Hc*hoo1s.  In  Studies 
in  sociology;  published  by  the  Southern  California  sociological  society. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  vol.  2,  no.  1,  SefH 
teml)er  1917.    p.  1-14. 

1881.  Handschin,  Charles  H.     The  study  of  German  during  the  war.     School 

and  society,  6:253-56,  September  1.  1917. 

Considers  the  objections  to  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  schools  and  shows 
the  attitude  France,  England,  and  Germany  have  taken  toward  this  question  of 
studying  the  language  uf  the  enemy. 

1332.  Hartman,  Carl.  Some  prnctic:)!  suggestions  about  the  introduction  of 
general  science.    Texas  school  Journal.  3.'  :  21,  23,  September  1017. 

1833.  Hobson,  Elsie  Garland.  (\>o|)ei*iition  between  ancient  history  and  Eng- 
lish.   School  review.  2.") :  480-87,  September  1917. 

Gives  the  plan  of  work  adopte<l  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  school,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  connecting  the  work  in  ancient  history  with  the  English  course. 

1334.  Hollister,  R.  O.  T.     Faculty  Judging.     Qunrlerly  Journal  of  public  si)eak- 

Ing,  3:235-^1,  July  1917. 

To  what  extent  should  teachers  of  public  sprakin}?  Judge  their  local  contests  in 
oratory  and  debate. 

1335.  McManis,  John  T.     History  of  reading  In  the  elementary  school,  187&- 

1900.     Educational  bi-monthly,  11 :  a^V^>5,  April  1917. 
Fourth  psper  In  series. 

1336.  Muttkowski,    Bichard    A.      Science.    Hi)eclalization    and    the    dasBica. 

America.  17 :  489-92,  August  25,  1917. 
The  value  of  the  classics  in  education. 
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1337.  Super,  Charles  W.     Foreign  languages  in  our  public  schools.    Education, 

38 :  42-51,  September  1917. 

Says  that  *'  If  our  young  people  are  to  study  a  foreign  tongue  that  has  both  a 
practical  and  a  literary  value  the  primacy  belongs  easily  to  Latin." 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1338.  Brinkerhoff,  Oeorgre  I.    Aims  in  primary  reading.    Education,  38 :  36-41, 

September  1917. 

Discusses  the  deyelopment  of  rapid  reading  through  the  sentence  and  word 
methods.  Says  that  oral  reading  is  overdone,  while  silent  reading  occupies  too 
Ingigniflcant  a  place  in  most  elementary  schools. 

1339.  Mizuno,  Tsunekichi.    The  kindergarten  in  Japan,  Its  effect  upon  the 

physical,  mental  and  moral  traits  of  Japanese  school  children.    Boston, 
The  Stratford  co.,  1917.    62  p.    16*. 

1340.  Moore,  Annie  E.    Report  of  the  International  kindergarten  union  com- 

mittee on  minimum  essentials  in  kindergarten   and  primary  grades. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2 :  28a-90,  September  1917. 

1341.  Naudy,  N.    L'organisation  p^dagogique  des  ^coles  primaires  616mentairea. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  70 :  608-14,  June  1917. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1342.  Bricker,  Garland  A.    The  rural  school  grounds.    Nebraska  teacher,  20: 

11-13,  September  1917. 

First  in  a  series  of  ten  articles  on  rural  education  for  teachers. 
Also  published  in  a  number  of  other  educational  journals. 

1343.  Clopper,  Edward  N.     Causes  of  absence  from  rural  schools  in  Oklahoma. 

Child  labor  bulletin,  6 :  90-113,  August  1917.     illus. 
Results  of  a  study  made  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

1344.  Littlepag^e,  Louella.     Project  women  and  their  interests.    Reclamation 

record,  8 :  412-15,  September  1917. 
Rural  schools  and  the  county  fairs. 

1345.  Bubinow,   S.   G.     The  community   fair — a   factor   in   rural   education. 

School  and  society,  6 :  96-101,  July  28, 1917. 

1346.  Watkins,  K.  H.     President's  address.     Thirty-second  annual  meeting, 

Mississippi  teachers'  association,  Columbus,  Miss.,  May  1917.    8  p.    8**. 

Education  of  rural  children  in  Mississippi.  The  writer  advocates  an  all-year 
school  term,  compulsory  military  training,  etc. 

1347.  Winans,  Richard  M.    In  the  middle  of  the  road.    Mother's  magazine, 

12 :  922-24,  997,  October  1917.     illus. 
Bad  roads  and  the  country  school. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1348.  Colvln,   Stephen   Sheldon.     An  introduction  to  high   school  teaching. 

New  York,  The  MacmiUan  company,  1917.    xxi  p.,  1  1.,  451  p.    12*. 
'*  Selected  bibliography  "  :  pp.  883-94. 

1349.  Grady,  G.   Otto.     The  Junior  high  school.     What  is  it?     Why  is  it? 

Where  will  it  lead  us?    Ohio  educational  monthly,  66 :  393-97,  September 
1917. 

1350.  Hollister,  H.  A.    Standardization  of  high  schools.    School  and  home 

education,  36 ;  284-85,  37 : 5-6,  June,  September  1917. 
Why  should  we  attempt  to  standardize  high  schools. 

1351.  James,  Alice  M.     Scientific  program-making  in  the  Central  high  school 

of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.    School  review,  25 :  504-11,  September  1917. 
A  plan  by  which  the  schedules  for  an  entire  school  of  over  1,800  students  are 
made  out  in  about  four  hours. 
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TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1352.  Adams,  John.    The  teacher  and  his  masters.    Contemporary  review,  112 : 

171-77,  August  1017. 

Activities  of  the  Workers*  educ&tlonal  association  of  England. 

1353.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  readjustment  of  the  State  normal  school.    School 

and  society,  6: 181-96,  Angasrt  18,  1917. 

Address  before  the  Scholia  club,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  25,  1817. 

1854.  Crabbe,  J.  O.    How  far  should  the  principles  of  standardization  be  fol- 

lowed by  the  normal  schools?  School  and  society,  6: 126-31,  August  4, 
1917. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  normal  schools  of  the  National  education  asso- 
ciation, Portland,  Oreg.,  July  11,  1817. 

1855.  Cummins,  Bobert  A^    Individual  differences  In  a  normal  school  class. 

Psychological  review,  24 :  408-12,  September  1917. 

Based  on  data  obtained  in  connection  with  an  advanced  course  in  educational 
psychology  given  at  the  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  State  normal  college  during  the 
summer  session,  1910. 

1856.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Teacher  training  agencies.    A  historic  review  of 

the  various  agencies  of  the  state  of  New  York  employed  in  training  and 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Albany,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York,  1917.    439  p.   plates,  ports.    12*. 

Volume  2  of  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

1857.  Haight,   Elizabeth  Hazelton.     Pleasant  possibles  In  lady  professors. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  11 :  10-17,  S^tember 
1917. 

Emphasizes  the  problems  of  the  lady  professor. 

1358.  Martel,   F^lix.     Les  Inspecteurs  primaires  dans  les  to>les  normales. 

Revue  pMagogique,  70:  596-601,  June  1917. 

Discusses  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  primary  inspectors  in  relation  to  normal 
schools. 

1359.  Men  or  women  teachers — which?    Education,  38:28-29,  September  1917^ 

By  an  ex-school  officer.    The  need  of  men  teachers  and  how  to  secure  them. 

1360.  Bousseau,  Loiiasene  O.    Voice  training  In  normal  schools.    Quarterly 

journal  of  public  ^peaking,  3 :  210-17,  July  1917. 

The  need  of  voice  training  in  normal  schools,  first,  to  correct  the  defects  of 
the  students'  voices,  and,  second,  to  give  them  practice  in  the  diagnosis  and  cor- 
rection of  speech  defects  in  children. 

1361.  Santee,  A.  M.    The  organization  and  administration  of  practice  teachiiig 

in  state  normal  schools.  School  and  home  education,  37 : 8-13,  S^tember 
1917. 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  seminar  in  normal  school  problems,  University  of 
Illinois,  School  of  education,  spring  of  1917. 

The  present  study  is  based  upon  replies  received  from  70  state  normal  schools 
representing  36  states. 

1362.  Weber,  S.  E.    The  after-training  of  teachers  in  city  schools.    American 

school  board  journal,  55 :  29,  82,  September  1917. 

*•  This  paper  was  read  before  the  *  Pennsylvania  scboolmen*s  week,*  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  April  12,  1917." 

1363.  Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.    The  modern  language  teacher  of  superior  merit. 

Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City,  no.  3 : 1-8,  June  1917. 

The  qualities  and  abilities  that  a  modern  language  teacher  of  superior  merit 

should  possess. 

1364.  Wisconsin.     Department  of  education.    The  training  of  teachers  for 

the  country  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  by  Annie  Reynolds,  state 
supervisor  of  teacher  training.    Madison,  Wis.,  1917.    72  p.    12*. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1365.  Blodgetty   Frederick  H.     ''Snap  courses"   in   college:   agriculture  vs. 

engineering.    School  and  society,  6 :  92-96,  July  28, 1917. 

1366.  British  universities  and  the  war.    A  record  and  its  meaning.    London,  The 

Field  &  Queen  ( H.  Ck)x )  ltd.,  1917.    88  p.    front,  Ulus.,  plates,  ports.     12*. 

1367.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Is  American  higher  education  improving? 

Educational  review,  54 :  177-83,  September  1917. 

Written  for  The  Youth's  companion  of  June  21,  1917.    Beprlnted  by  permisBlon. 

Discusses  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  extension  teaching.  Says  in  con- 
clnsion :  *'  In  spite  of  the  obvious  grounds  of  criticism,  higher  education  is  im- 
proving in  the  United  States." 

1868.  Capen,  Samuel  P.    College  "  lists  "  and  surveys  published  by  the  Bureau 

of  education.    School  and  society,  6 :  35-41,  July  14,  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Southern  association  of  college 
women  and  the  Association  of  collegiate  alamnae,  Washington,  April  12,  1917. 

1869.  Cuthbert,   Father.    Catholics  at   Oxford.    Catholic  world,    105:807-15, 

September  1917. 

Growth  of  Catholic  life  at  Oxford  nnlvendty,  Bni^and.  Sketch  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  career  at  Oxford. 

1870.  dreenlawy  Edwin.    The  university  crisis,  and  a  way  out    Nation,  106: 

256-59,  September  6,  1917. 

Declares  that  under  present  conditions  the  best  service  which  the  universities 
can  render  will  consist  in  widening  and  intensifying  their  extension  teaching. 
The  university  Instructora  should  assume  leadership  and  direction  of  popular 
atudy  throughevt  the  community  of  subjects  forming  a  foundation  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  Americanism  and  American  ideals. 

1871.  Haggerty,  M.  £.,  and  Thomas,  J.  M.     Preliminary  study  of  the  reading 

attainments  of  college  freshmen.    School  and  society,  6 :  230-88,  August 
25,  1917. 

1372.  Harper,  Carrie  Anna.  Ineffective  teaching  in  college:  its  causes  and 
remedies.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  11 : 1-10, 
S^tember  1917. 

1873.  Xitson,  H.  B.  Psychological  measurements  of  college  students.  School 
and  society,  6: 307-11,  September  15,  1917. 

Gives  the  main  features  and  the  advantages  of  a  plan  used  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  measuring  students. 

1374.  Xnight,  M.  M.  "World  vision" — one  reason  why  our  college  students 
do  not  have  it.    School  and  society,  6 :  285-88,  September  8, 1917. 

Says  '*  Students  are  disappointingly  narrow  in  vision  because  their  historical 
training  is  almost  absolutely  worthless." 

1875w  Lange,  Alexis  F.  The  Junior  college  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public- 
school  system.    School  review,  25 :  465-79,  September  1917. 

An  address  given  at  the  conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  secondary 
schools,  April  10,  1917. 

The  writer's  conclusions  are  evolved  mainly  from  a  consideration  of  junior 
college  conditions  in  California.  He  believes  that  the  Junior  college  will  be 
accepted  by  the  nation  and  will  be  wholesomely  developed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education. 

1376.  Maugain,  Oabriel.  Les  universit^s  italiennes  et  la  guerre.  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Tenseignement,  37 :  94-103,  March-April  1917. 

1877.  Meiklejohn,  Alexander.  Flat  Justitin — the  college  as  critic.  Harvard 
graduates*  magazine,  26 : 1-14,  September  1917. 

Address  before  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  beta  kappa,  June  18,  1917. 
The  nature  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Its  aims  and  its  problems. 
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1878.  Nutting,  P.   O.    Organized   knowledge  and  national  welfare.    Science, 
n.  8,  46 :  247-52.  September  14,  1917. 

Abstract  of  an  address  giyen  April  9,  1917,  to  the  Associated  engineering 
societies  of  Worcester. 

Discusses  the  function  of  organized  knowledge,  its  increase,  and  its  practical 
application. 

1379.  Powell,  Lyman  P.    The  colleges  in  war  time.    The  outlook  for  America's 

higher   institutions   this   autumn.     American   review  of  reviews,   56: 
297-99,  September  1917. 

1380.  Seymour,  M.  F,    The  foreign  student  in  the  United  States.    Educational 

review,  54 :  128-39,  September  1917. 

The  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the  foreign  students  in  our  unlversitiee. 

1381.  Talbert,  E.  L.    Tendencies  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Ohio 

colleges.    School  and  society,  6: 6d-72,  July  21,  1917. 

A  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  college  association,  April  6,  1917. 

1382.  Wllllston,  Samuel  W.    The  future  of  the  Sigma  Xi.     Science,  n.  s.  46: 

147-52,  August  17,  1917. 

An  appreciation  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity.  Sigma  Xi,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  recognise  the  claims  of  science  in  a  liberal  education.  An  address  de- 
livered to  the  Inittates  of  the  Yale  chapter,  April  2,  1917. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1383.  Deffenbaughy  W.  S.     Effective  and  economical  supervision  in  the  smaller 

city.    North  Carolina  education,  12 : 8,  September  1917. 

1384.  Ellis,   Horace.    A  letter  from  state  superintendent   Ellis  to  the   new 

county  superintendents.    Educator-journal,  18 :  12-14,  September  1917. 

Some  advice  to  men  who  are  about  to  assume  the  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendent. 

1385.  Homer,  Harlan  Hoyt.    The  inspection  of  each  subject  by  a  specialist. 

School  and  society,  6 :  241-49,  September  1, 1917. 

An  address  before  the  National  association  of  high  school  supervisors  and  In- 
spectors at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  February  28,  1917,  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  the  specialists  in  high  school  inspection  in  New  York  State. 

1386.  Martin,  ▲.  S.     Inequalities  in  school  costs.    American  school  board  jour- 

nal,  55 :  18,  82,  September  1917. 

Analyses  statistics  which  are  based  on  data  gathered  by  the  author  and  ap- 
proved by  the  presidents  of  the  school  boards  and  the  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  respective  cities. 

1387.  Monroe,  E.  F.    Village  school  record  systems.     Middle-west  school  re- 

view, 10 :  19-20,  32-35,  June,  September  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  "A  *  businesslike '  record  system  In  the  office  of  a  village 
superintendent  should  include  the  following  portfolios:  (1)  Supervision,  (2> 
Budget,  (3)  Equipment,  (4)  Class  final  records,  (5)  Pupils*  final  records,  and, 
(6)  School  history.*' 

1388.  Pearse,  C.  G.    A  principle  of  school  administration.    School  and  society, 

6 :  123-26,  August  4,  1917. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the  National  education 
association,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  11,  1917. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  good  feeling  and  harmony  between  the  board  of  edo- 
catlon  and  the  teachers. 

1389.  Shorrock,  £.     Some  unsolved  problems  in  school  administration.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  55 :  19-20,  September  1917. 

This  paper  constituted  the  basis  of  an  address  before  the  Department  of  school 
administration,  National  education  association,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  11,  1917. 
'*A  later  speaker  before  the  Department  aptly  spoke  of  it  as  a  complete  outline 
of  principles  for  a  city  school  code.*' 
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1890.  Talberty    Wilford    £.     Efficiency   in    State    school    systems.     National 
municipal  review,  6 :  585-90,  S^tember  1917. 

Dlscussea  the  attempts  to  tmproye  school  systems  by  means  of  the  sunrey  and 
the  bureau  of  educational  research,  and  gives  the  plan  of  the  California  tax- 
payers* association  in  solving  the  problem  of  efficiency  in  the  public  schools. 

1391.  Theisen,  William  Walter.    The  city  superintendent  and  the  board  of 

education.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1917. 
Ix,  137  p.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to 
education,  no.  84) 

Bibliography:  p.  133-87. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1392.  Beery,  Bay  C.     Practical  school  disci i>liue.    Applied  methods.  Parts  I 

and  II.  Pleasant  Hill,  O.,  International  academy  of  discipline,  1917. 
2  V.    16*. 

1393.  Garden,  Arthur  M.     The  control  of  student  activities.     E^ducation,  88: 

14-17.  September  1917. 

A  plan  of  student  government  with  faculty  supervision  which  has  been  in 
opecation  for  six  years  in  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  of  the  West. 

1394.  Ghrunbergr,  Alfred.     Saves  thoughtless  youngsters  from  disgrace.    Ameri- 

can magazine,  84 :  53-54,  October  1917. 

Aaron  I.  Dotey  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  New  York,  and  his  squad 
for  maintaining  order  in  the  school. 

1395.  Hall-Quest,   Alfred  L.    Curriculum  thinking.    Educational  review,  54: 

109-17,  September  1917. 

The  demands  of  American  life  upon  education  and  its  results  in  curriculum 
schemes. 

1896.  Lucas,  James  Oscar.    Tardiness.    Progressive  teacher,  28 :  40,  September 
1917. 

1397.  Maxwell,  O.  E.    The  grading  of  students,    ^hool  and  society,  6 :  113-18, 

July  28,  1917. 

Grading  at  the  Winona  state  normal  school,  Winona,  Minn. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1898.  Ittner,  William  B.     School  building  policies  and  the  war,  and  standard- 

ization of  school  buildings.    American  school  board  journal,  55:28-24, 

September  1917. 

''This  paper  under  the  title,  *  Standardissation  of  school  buildings,*  was  read 
before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  July  11,  1917.  The  author  has  written  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
school  building  necessities  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country.** 

1899.  Veal,  G.  B.     Schoolhouse  heating  and  ventilation.    A  valuable  study  of 

methods  and  requirements  as  based  on  the  Indiana  law.  American 
school  board  journal,  55 :  31,  70-73,  September  1917 ;  28,  76-78,  October 
1917. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1400.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.     Hygiene  in  the  normal  school  curriculum. 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  1 :  122-26,  September  1917. 

GWes  the  course  in  educational  hygiene  which  Is  irivpn  at  the  State  normal 
school  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

1401.  The  Bernard  street  open-air  school  In  Glasgow.     School  hygiene   (Lon- 

don) 8:53-58,  June  1917. 
▲n  Illustrated  popular  article. 
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1  lOj.  Clark,  Taliaferro.     The  physical  en  re  of  rural  s<hool  fhiUlreu.     American 
scluM)!  \youn\  jouninl,  55 :  40,  September  1917. 

Tolls  of  the  nopil  of  honlth  Kupprvlslon  for  rural  Rchool  ohlldren. 

14()'>.  Bevine,    William    H.      Meclical    inspection    in    Boston    public    schools. 
American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  1 ;  117-21,  September  1917. 

1404.  Everett,  Mrs.  A  £.     Si}:ht-.<<avin}i;  education  in  the  myope  school.     School 

hy^'lene  ( London)  8:7«»~76,  June  1917. 

1405.  Lewis,  C.  D.     Health  instruction  in  the  elementary  grades.     Southern 

school  journal.  28 :  1(5-20,  Au^nist  1917. 
To  bf»  continued. 

1406.  Starch,  Daniel,  ami  Ash,  I.  E.    The  mental  work  curve.     Psychological 

review,  24 :  301-402,  September  1917. 
KcNUltB  of  a  Ptudy  of  mental  facigue. 

1407.  Struthers,   Lina   Rogers.     'J'hc   school   nurse.     New    York   and   I^ondon, 

G.  1*.  Putnam's  sons,  1917.    293  p.    front.,  plates,  fold,  tables.    16". 

A  purvey  of  the  duties  and  rt'sponKltdllties  of  th<>  nurse  in  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  physical  perfection  and  the  prevention  of  dlmease  among  school 
children. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1408.  G.,  J.    La  question  de  la  culture  physique  dans  rensel^ntMuent  secondalre. 

Revue  universitaire,  20:  95-99.  July  1917. 

{Emphasizes  the  necessity  for  physical  education  as  evidenced  by  conditiona 
made  apparent  by  the  war. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1409.  Sherburne,  Buth.     The  school  playground.     Playground,  11 :  320-28,  Sep- 

tember 1917. 

The  need  for  orj^anized  play,  the  equipment,  play  leaderahlp,  games,  etc 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1410.  Dykema,  Peter  W.     The  relation  of  schools  and  colleges  to  conuuunity 

music    Playground,  11:305-13,  September  1917. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  National  conference  on  community 
music,  New  York  City,  May  31.  1917. 

3411.  Hacker,  L.  W.     Social  side  of  school  life  in  Durand  community  center. 
School  and  home  education,  37 :  14-18,  September  1917 

Durand  is  a  village  of  627  people  in  the  extreme  northern  central  part  of 
IIllnolB. 

1412.  Smith,  Walter  Bobinson.     The  value  and  scope  of  educational  sociology. 

School  and  society.  6 :  41-47,  July  14,  1917. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1413.  T7.  S.  Children's  bureau.     Summary  of  child-welfare  laws  passed  In  1910. 

Washin:?ton,  Government  printing  office,  1917.    74  p.     12°.     (Miscella- 
neous series  no.  7.     Bureau  publication  no.  21.) 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1414.  Diffendorfer,  Balph  E.     Missionary  education  in  home  and  school.     New 

York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press,  1917.    407  p.     16°. 

1415.  Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood.     The  religious  education  of  an  American 

citizen.    New  York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1917.    214  p.    16°. 
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1416.  Sneath,   E.   Hershey.     Uellgioux  trnlninR   In   the   scliool    tmd   home;    a 

manual  for  teachers  and  parents ;  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  (Jeorge  Hodges, 
and  Henry  Ha  Ham  Twee<ly.  New  York,  The  Macmllhm  company.  1917. 
341  p.     12^ 

1417.  Winchester,   Benjamin  S.     Religious   education   and   democracy.     New 

York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingoon  press,  1917.     293  p.     12*. 

1418.  Tale,  Caroline  A.     Religious  instruction.     American  annals  of  the  deaf, 

62 :  344-52,  September  1917. 

The  problem  which  confrootfl  those  who  are  responMible  for  the  religious 
iDstriiction  of  the  deaf  child. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1419.  Bean,  C.  Homer.     Psychological  factors  In  vocational  education.     Edu- 

cational review,  54: 148-63,  September  1917. 

Says  that  vocational  education,  If  successfully  Introduced,  will  test  every 
subject  of  instruction,  and  will  eradicate  every  Item  that  does  not  readily  align 
itself  with  the  purpose  of  the  new  culture,  with  the  great  end  of  all  real  educa- 
tion, adaptation. 

1420.  Krenzpointner,  Paul.     C^iriwratlon  schools  and  their  alms.     American 

.school  board  Journal,  55 :  30,  80,  September  1917. 

1421.  Langre,   Alexis  F.     New  wine  In   new  bottles.    ^lanual  training  maga- 

zine, 19 :  9-12,  September  1917. 

Address  presented  at  the  Manual  arts  section  of  the  California  teachers*  asso- 
ciation. 

The  education  of  children  for  social  efficiency  by  reshaping  traditional  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  new  needs  of  vocational  education. 

1422.  National   society  for   the   promotion   of   industrial   education.     War 

demands  for  industrial  training.    New  York  city,  August  1917.    40  p.    8*^. 

CoNTSNTS. — The  situation. — Responsibility  of  the  industries  for  training  needed 
workers. — What  some  industrial  plants  are  doing  in  emergency  training. — 
The  contribution  industrial  schools  can  make  for  emergency  training. — Industrial 
schools  and  the  branches  of  military  service. — What  some  industrial  and  tech- 
nical schools  are  doing  for  emergency  training. — Items  of  interest. 

Presents  conclusions  developed  at  a  conference  of  state  administrators  of 
industrial  schools,  labor  representatives,  and  employers,  held  at  Mechanics  in- 
stitute, New  York,  July  13-14.  1917. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1423.  American  association  of  public  employment  offices.     Proceedings  of 

the  fourth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  20  and  21,  1916. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.    92  p.    8^     (U.  S.  Bureau 

of  labor  statistics.    Employment  and  unemployment  series,  no.  6.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  B.  Dodd :  Vocational  education  and  Juvenile  placement  de- 
partments, p.  4^01.  2.  W.  W.  Zurbrick :  Vocational  guidance  as  a  public-school 
function,  p.  52-55.  3.  Rachel  Gallagher :  Vocational  guidance  and  the  juvenile 
placement  work  of  a  public  labor  exchange,  p.  56-58.  4.  6.  D.  Halsey :  Coopera- 
tion between  employers  and  the  schools  in  vocational  guidance,  p.  59-66. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1424.  Goddard,    H.    N.     Results    achieved    in    secondary    agriculture    and 

methods  pursued  in  actual  practice.  Wisconsin  journal  of  education, 
49 :  185-92,  September  1917. 

1425.  Boger,  Maurice.    I^s  6coliers  et  la  production  agilcole.     Revue  p6da- 

gogique,  70 :  565-95,  June  1917. 

Qivea  the  administration  and  results  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  French 
school  children. 

1426.  Talbot,  Anna  Hedges.     Red  cross  work  in  New  York  public  schools. 

Outlook,  117 :  14,  September  5,  1917. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1427.  Burgess,  Elizabeth.     CondUions  which  will  aid  the  iiiKtructor  to  render 

her  b€8t  service.  American  Journal  of  nursing,  17 :  1182-87,  September 
1917. 

Read  at  the  twentieth  aDoual  coDventlon  of  the  American  nurHM'  association. 
May  1,  1»17. 

The  value  of  an  Instructor  of  nurses  and  the  conditions  that  are  condadye 
to  the  best  serrlce. 

1428.  Hicks,  Frederick  C.    The  teaching  of  legal  bibUograi)hy.    Educational 

review,  54 :  164-7e,  September  1917. 

Raises  questions  for  discussion  on  the  adininlHtration  and  problems  of  teachlns 
legal  bibliography. 

1429.  Morris,   George  M.     Wentworth   lusttitute:    its   part   in   training   army 

engineers.    Manual  training  ma^zine,  19:4-8,  September  1917. 

Describes  the  recent  work  of  Wentworth  institute.  Boston,  Mass.,  which  affords 
an  exainple  of  the  adaptation  of  a  trade  nchool's  resources  to  the  needs  of  war  in 
training  men  for  engineering  serrlce  in  the  army. 

1430.  Stronir,  Anne  Hervey.    Teaching  problems  of  public  health  Instmctors. 

American  Journal  of  nuraing,  17 :  1188-92,  September  1917. 

Read  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  nurses*  assodatlon. 
May  1.  1917. 

1481.  Suhrie,  Ambrose  I«.  Teaching  in  the  hospital  and  the  public  health 
service.    American  Journal  of  nursing.  17 :  1176-82,  September  1917. 

Read  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  nurses'  associa- 
tion. May  1,  1817. 

How  nurses  may  become  more  effective  teachers  in  all  public  and  4»rivate 
relations  and  how  they  may  so  master  the  principles  of  educational  psychology 
and  acquire  the  technique  of  good  teaching  as  to  increase  their  resourceful- 
ness, etc 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1432.  Dawson,  Edgar.  A  political  generalization.  History  teacher's  maga- 
zine, 8 :  222-26,  September  1917. 

Suggests  a  method  of  treating  the  subject  of  organisation  of  administration  in 
an  elementary  course  in  government  for  college  students. 

1483.  Lewis,  Mabel  B.,  comp.  Practical  training  for  public  service :  a  bibliog- 
raphy.   Public  servant.  2:225-36,  June-September  1917. 

1434.  Moore,  Harry  H.    The  youth  and  the  nation;  a  guide  to  service.    With 

an   introduction  by   Samuel   McCune   Lindsay.    New  Torlc,   The  Mae- 

millan  company,  1917.     179  p.     Illus.     12\ 

"An  attempt  to  arouse  a  wholesome  interest  among  young  men  and  older  boys 
of  college  and  bigti  school  age  In  modern  social  evils,  to  show  them  how  men 
have  combated  tbef>e  evils,  and  to  HUi?gest  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
warfare  against  them." 

1435.  Robinson,  Frederick  B.     The  New  York  idea.     School  and  society,  6: 

218-21,  August  25,  1917. 

R^d  at  the  third  annual  conference,  National  university  extension  association. 
Pittsburgh,  April  11,  1917. 

The  New  York  idea  of  trainirg  persons  already  in  the  public  service  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  city's  college  and  the  city's  government. 

1436.  Wile,  Ira  S.     Civics  in  the  schools.     School  and  society,  6:311-16,  S^h 

tember  15,  1917. 

Read  May  28,  1917,  at  Conference  on  civics  under  auspices  of  the  Civic  clnb 
of  New  York. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

1487.  McMurtrie,  Dougrlas  C.  Tbe  war  cripple.  New  York»  Division  of 
intelligence  and  publicity  of  Columbia  university,  1917.  28  p.  16". 
(Columbia  war  papers,  serief^  I,  no.  17) 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1438.  Women^s  intercoUesriate   association  for  student   grovernment.     Pro- 

ceedings of  the  conference  .  .  .  tenth  annual  meeting,  Mount  Holyoke 

college,  November  17-18,  1916.    35  i>.    8**. 

Contains  :  1.  Quiet  regulations. — 2.  Dormitory  regulations. — 8.  Penalties. — 4. 
Student  representation  on  matters  of  curriculum. — 6.  Methods  of  raising  funds. — 
6.  Publicity. — 7.  The  honor  system. — 8.  Social  life. — 9.  Possibilities  of  future 
expansion  of  student  government. 

1439.  Charter,    Lena    M.     Science    for   girls.     West    Vlrginlsi    .schtwl    journal 

and  educator,  46: 143-44,  September  1917. 
Inquiries  Into  tbe  particular  aim  of  the  science  course  for  tbe  high  school  girl. 

1440.  Dearborn,  Oeorgre  V.  N.     College  girls  and  marriage.     School  and  so- 

ciety, 6: 143^-44,  Augu.st  4,  1917. 

A  reply  to  Roswell  H.  Johnson's  remarks  In  School  and  society  for  June  9, 
1917,  on  Prof.  Laura  B.  Lockwood*s  article  *'  College  women  as  wives  and 
mothers." 

1441.  Orne,  Harriet.     Should  a  college  girl  think?     Independent,  91:394-97, 

September  8,  1917. 

The  second  article  in  "  The  gap  between  two  generations." 

1442.  Tuttle,   Mariraretta.     College  and    marriage.    Good   housekeeping,   65: 

36-37,  141.  142,  145,  146,  149,  150,  September  1917. 
Reasons  for  sending  a  girl  to  college. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1443.  Edwards,  Thomas  J.     Helping  negro  boys  Id  Virginia.     Southern  work- 

man, 46 :  490-99,  September  1917.     illus. 

Bxcerpts  from  address  delivered  before  the  Virginia  conference  of  charities 
and  correction,  Staunton,  Ya.,  1917,  on  the  work  of  the  Negro  reformatory  at 
Broadneck  farm,  Hanover  county,  Va. 

1444.  Hemphill,  J.  G.     I*robleui8  of  negro  education.     North  American  review, 

206:436-45,  September  J  917. 

Discusses  the  report  of  Dr.  Tliomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Bureau  of  education  on 
negro  education. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1445.  Convention    of    American    instructors    of    the    deaf.     Pai)ers    at    the 

twenty-first  meeting,   June  29-July  3,  1917.    American  annals  of  the 

deaf,  62 :  275-364,  September  1917. 

Contains:  1.  A.  L  E.  Crouter:  The  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  p. 
293-304.  2.  E.  H.  Currier:  The  why  of  the  military,  p.  .305-7.  3.  8.  G. 
Davidson :  Some  observations  on  language  methods,  p.  308-20.  4.  J.  D.  Wright : 
The  partially  deaf  child,  p.  321-29.  .5.  Hannah  L.  Mathews:  Physical  education 
for  the  deaf,  p.  330-36.  6.  C.  R.  Ely:  Oallaudet  college  and  vocational  train- 
ing, p.  337-43.  7.  Martha  E.  Bruhn :  The  Mailer  Walle  method  of  lip-reading, 
p.  858-64. 

1446.  Anderson,  V.  V.    A  comparative  study  of  feeble-mindedness  and  pyscho- 

pathic  personality  among  offenders  in  court.    Boston  medical  journal, 

177 :  210-13,  August  16,  1917. 

Writer  makes  a  comparison  of  feeble-mindedness  and  psychopathic  personality 
under  six  main  heads :  1.  Grade  reached  in  school ;  2.  Industrial  efflciencT* ; 
8.  Number  of  arrests ;  4.  Probation ;  5.  Penal  treatment ;  6.  Mentality. 
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1447.  Burty   Cyril  L.     Educative  convalescence.    Child    (London)    7:567-04, 

August  1917.    lllus. 

Deflcribes  the  work  of  the  Heritage  craft  schools  for  cripples  at  Challey,  Sussex, 
England. 

1448.  Derrick,    Calvin.     Self-government.    Survey,    38:47d-79,    September    1, 

1917.     illus. 

A  successful  experiment  In  self-gOTernment  at  the  lone  reformatory,  lone.  Cal., 
otherwise  known  as  the  Preston  school  of  industry. 

1449.  Lane,   Winthrop  B.     Making  the  war  safe  for   childhood.    Y. — ^Deliii- 

quency  in  war-time.    Survey,  38 :  451-54,  August  25,.  1917. 

Fifth  article  of  series.    For  earlier  Installments  see  Suryey  for  August  4  and  11. 

1450.  Lundberg,  Emma  O.     A  .social  study  of  mental  defectives  in  New  Cas- 

tle county,  Delaware.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917. 
38p.  8**.  (U.  S.  Children's  bureau.  Dependent,  defective  and  delin- 
quent classes  series  no.  3) 

1451.  McCready,    E.    Bosworth.     rhysical    Hud    mental    variations   in    school 

children,  or.  Paedology  and  its  relation  to  pedagogy.  Eklucation,  38: 
1-13,  September  1017. 

1452.  Taft,   JTeBsle.     Fortifying   the  child   against    mental   dlseiise.    American 

education,  21 :  12-17,  Septenil>er  1917. 

What  the  teacher  can  do  to  avert  mental  disaster  in  her  pupils. 

145:i.  Tilllnghast,  E.  S.     The  ornl  method  of  ethication  of  the  deaf.     Volta 
review,  19 :  457-02,  Sei)teml)er  1917. 

Read  at  the  Portland.  OreK..  nieotlog  of  the  National  education  asRoclatlon, 
July,  1917. 

1454.  Wright,  John  D.     The  partially  deaf  child :   a   si'hool  problem.     Volta 

review,  19 :  449-52,  September  1917. 

Read  at  the  twontj-first  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Inutructors  of 
the  deaf,  Hartford.  Conn.,  June  29  to  July  4,  1917. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1455.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.     The  night  s<*hool  and  the  adult  immigrant.     West- 

ern journal  of  education,  23 :  2-3,  August  1917. 

A  study  of  140  repiesentative  adult  Innnigranta  in  the  night  schools  of  the 
city  of  1^8  Angeles. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1456.  Bostwick,   Arthur   E.       fhe  Amerioaii    iiuliUc   library.      New   ed.      New 

York  and  Ix)ndc)n,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1917.    396i).     illus.     12'. 

1457.  Brown,   Walter  L.     The  <h>»nslug   laibllc.     Sehw)!    and   sot-lety,   0:1-G, 

July  7,  1917. 

AIho  in  l.lbrary  Journal.  42:r»87-91.  AiiRiist.  1017:  In  part  In  Public  libraries. 
22  :  JOD-rjOl,  October  1!M7. 

I'reHldeniJjiI  address  before  the  Aiiierieun  library  as^.'^oclutiou.  Louisville,  June 
22,  1017. 

The  public  Mbrnry  and  Its  work, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1458.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  IDI.VIG;  by  Benjamin  F.  Andrews. 

Washington,  1917.    47p.     (Circular) 

1459.  Bibllograi)hy   of  school   lunches;    comp.   by    Lucy   Condell.     Washington, 

1917.    25p.     (Circular) 
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1460.  The  Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service  called  by  the  Commissioner 

of  e<lucatlon  of  the  United  States  and  held  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
December  31,  IPlo.  By  Glen  Levin  Swlggett.  Washington,  1917.  67p. 
(Bulletin,  1917,  no.  37) 

1461.  Current  practice  in  city  school  administration ;  by  W.  S.  Deffeubaugh. 

Washington,  1917.    98p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  8) 

1462.  Demand  for  vocational  education  in  the  countries  at  war ;  by  Anna  Tolman 

Smith.     Wa.shlngton,  1917.     16p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  36) 

1463.  Higher  technical  education  In  foreign  countries.     Standards  and  scope. 

Prepared  by  Anna  Tolman  Smith  and  W.  S.  Jeslen.  Washington,  1917. 
121p.     plates.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  11 » 

1464.  History  of  public  school  education  In  Delaware;  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

Washington,  1917.     ISlp.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  18) 

1465.  H(mie  economics  teaching  under  present  economic  conditions.     Washing- 

ton, 1917.     lip.     (Circular,  September  5,  1917) 

1466.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.     Washington,  1917.     3  pamphlets. 

(Community  leaflet,  nos.  1-3) 

No.  1.  Section  A — Designed  for  use  in  tbe  upper  classes  of  the  high  school. 
Losson  A-1.  Some  fundamental  ■  aspects  of  social  organization.     32p. 

No.  2.  Section  B — Designed  for  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools 
and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Lesson  B-1.  The  effect  of  war  on  com- 
merce In  nitrate.     32p. 

No.  3.  Section  C — Designed  for  use  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Lesson  C-1. 
The  war  and  aeroplanes.     32p. 

1467.  Me<lical  inspection  of  schools  In  (Jreat  Britain;  by  E.  L.  Roberts.     Wash- 

ington, 1917.     69p.     illus.     (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  49) 

1468.  Opportunities  for  history  teachers.     The  lessons  of  the  great  war  In  the 

classroom.  By  the  National  board  for  historical  service.  Washington, 
1917.    22p.     (TeachersMeaflet  no.  1) 

1469.  Orji^anlzlng  kindergartens  in  city  school  systems.     Washington,  1917.     5p. 

(Kindergarten  education  circular,  1917,  no.  2) 

1470.  School  extension  statistics ;  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry.     Washington,  1917. 

30p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  30) 

1471.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.    Contri- 

bution of  higher  institutions  to  the  war  and  to  reconstruction.  Wash- 
ington. 1917.    6p.     (Circular  no.  4,  August  30,  1917) 

1472.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.     Report 

of  a  joint  conference  of  the  education  section  of  the  C>)mmlttee  on  engi- 
neering and  education  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of 
national  defense  and  a  Commission  representing  the  universities  of  Can- 
ada, held  at  Washington,  July  3  and  4.  1917.  Washington,  1917.  6p. 
(Higher  education  circular,  1917,  no.  3) 
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Including  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  January  10, 1918. 


I. — Thb  United  Statbs  Bureau  of  Education. 

QmmUstoner  of  Educatkmt  Philander  P.  Claxtoa. 
Chief  Clerkf  Merlin  M.  Dunbar. 
BiUoTial  DiviHon: 

James  C.  Boyldn,  Editor. 

Allen  E.  Ifiller. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 

Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Ckvndron. 

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  McRoberts. 
SbUutkta  DMtvm: 

H.  R.  Bonner,  Statistldan. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Leveque. 

Edith  Way. 

Charles  B.  Waters. 

Lola  M.  Comstock. 

Frank  Buckingham. 

Latha  C.  Thornton. 

Albert  T.  Lamb. 
Librarp  DMHon: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  Chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Mlltenberger  N.  Smull. 

Meta  B.  Anssleker. 

Martha  P.  Bailey. 

May  Westgate. 

Martha  R.  MoCabe. 

John  E.  Patton. 
MaOt  ani  FUet  DMaUm: 

Lovick  Pierce,  Chief. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans. 

Eunice  W.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  W.  Smith. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

B.  Frank  Morrison. 

Isaac  E.  Williamson. 

Osborne  F.  Dennis. 
DMiUm  of  School  AdminiitntUm: 

Walter  8.  Deffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education. 

Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Educational  Systems. 

William  R.  Hood,  School  I^egislation  and  Court  Decisions. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 
DivUkm  of  Richer  BdguaHon: 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Hi^er  Education. 

,  Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistics. 

Ella  B.  Ratclifle. 
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DMHon  of  Rural  BiuoaHon: 

Harold  W.  Foght,  SpooiaUst  in  Raral  School  Prastioe. 
AItb  O.  Neal,  Spedallst  in  Rtiral  School  AdmloistratioD. 
Jasper  L.  McBrien,  School  ExtensioQ  Agant. 
John  C.  Mnannan,  Specialist  in  Rural  Bduaatioa. 
Un.  Katheiine  M.  Cook,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education. 
Belvia  E.  Cussort,  Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  As^Ustant  in  Rural  Education. 
Charles  H.  Dye. 
DMtkm  c^  Foreign  Educational  SfHenu: 

Frank  F  Bunker,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems. 
Theresa  Bach. 

Arthur  MacDonald. 
DiviHon  of  Vocational  Education: 

Wllham  T.  Bawden,  Speoialist  in  Industrial  Education. 

Krs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Ecooomios. 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Ditfiiion  (rf  Sdtool  and  Home  Oarder^ng: 

John  L.  Randall,  Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening. 

Ethel  Qowans,  Speoialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening. 
DiviHon  of  ImmigraTU  Education: 

Harry  H.  Wheaton.^ 

Robert  £.  Pagan,  i 

Edna  n.  Edenbum.i 

Mrs.  Antonia  T.  Converse.^ 

Aubria  WUliams.i 

Anna  M.  Evers.i 

Matthew  Kowalski.> 
Kindergarten  Divieion: 

Bessie  Locke,  250  Madison  .\ venue,  New  York,  N.  Y.i 

Almira  M.  Winchester.  ^ 
Divieion  of  Racial  Oroupe: 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Specialist  in  Negro  Education,  i 

Walter  B.HiU.! 
Divieion  of  Home  Education: 

Mrs.  Frederic  K.  Schofl,  3418  Baring  Street,  PhUadelphla.  I*a.  > 

Ellen  C.  Lombard.  ^ 

Miriam  Hicks.^ 
Divieion  of  School  Hpgiene: 

F.  B.  Dresslar,  Special  Agent. 

Willard  S.  Small,  Special  Agent. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Goldsberry. 
Divieion  of  Civic  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Special  Agent. 
Stenographic  Section: 

Martha  E.  Field  (In  charge). 

Jean  Umstattd. 

Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Chaney. 

Mrs.  Bessie  I.  Koehl. 

Charles  Waranow. 

John  J.  Judge,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  B.  Pierce. 

Elisabeth  L.  Marshall. 

Emma  M.  Schwab. 
Spedaliet  in  Commercial  Education^  Glen  L.  Swlggett. 
Spocialiet  in  Agricultural  Education,  Chester  D.  Jarvls. 
TranebUor,  aeeigned  to  hietorical  inveetigatione,  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
Spedaliet  in  Community  OrganieatioUf  Edward  J.  Ward. 
Spedaliet  Agent  in  Educational  Community  Organization,  Henry  E.  Jackson 
Dirtptor  of  Statistice,  Lewis  A.  fi[albaoh. 
Collector  and  Compiler  ofStatUtice,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 
Alaeka  Divieion  (Washington,  D.  C); 

WilUam  Hamilton,  Alaskan  Assistant. 

David  E.  Thomas,  Accountant. 

Edward  D.  Carmack. 
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Alaska  DivUUm  (Seattle,  Wash.): 

William  T.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Natives  of  AlasVa. 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  Supply  Agent. 

Chaoncey  C.  Bestor,  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

JuUns  C.  Helwig. 

James  O.  liniUams. 

Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 
Sulatation  (Nashville,  Tenn.): 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Special  Agent  in  Charge. 
aubitation  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  Hty): 

Oeorge  D.  Strayer.i 
Substation  (University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.): 

Charles  H.  Judd.^ 
Substation  (Stanford  University.  CaUfomia): 

EUwood  P.  Chibherley.i 
Special  Cottaboraton: 

Myron  J.  Abbey,  Montana  Odiege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Boxeman,  Mont. 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  President  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 

Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Geographer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carter  Alexander,  (3eorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bernard  M.  Allen,  Instructor,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Pern  Andrews,  Secretary,  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President,  State  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Winston.  N.  C. 

Herbert  E.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

T.  M.  Ave-Lallemaiit,  Committee  for  Immigrants,  New  York  City. 

Kendrlc  C.  Baboock,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 

Miss  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  IndlanapoUs,  Ind. 

S.  D.  Van  Benthuysen,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Bimey,  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oeoi^  W.  Bissell,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

A.  Maris  Boggs,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Bond,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  P.  Bourland,  Executive  Secretary.  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Eugene  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  (Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Brown,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Edward  F.  Brown,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Wellare  of  School  Children,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  F.  Buohner,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
^  Ernest  Bumham,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsllanti,  Mich. 
*  Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Burzynska,  Public  Library,  Bufitalo,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  CSamey,  Supervisor  Teacher  Training  Department,  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thomas  J.  Coates,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Raymond  Earl  Cole,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.  P.  Ckdwell,  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago  III. 

R.  W.  Corwin,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oaig  Curran,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Miami  University,  Miami,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Delahanty  Fort,  National  Kindergarten  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  E.  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geography,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  C.  EUlott,  (Chancellor,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

A.  Caswell  ElUs,  Univarsity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Milton  Fairohild,  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederic  E.  Farrington,  Head  Master,  Chevy  Chase  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'   IjCo  M.  Favrot,  State  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jearie  Field,  Rural  Specialist.  National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tnd  M.  Fling,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  Linco'n,  Nebr. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Itasca  District  Na  1,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Lloyd  L.  Friend.  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  West  Virginia  Department  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston, 
W.Va. 

William  H.  Hand,  State  High  School  Inspector,  South  Cnro'.ina  Department  of  Public  InstructioiT, 
Columbia,  S.  a 

>  Special  collaborator. 
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L.  J.  Hftnllim,  Supeniaor  of  Runl  Edimtioii,  Mbrcuitowii,  W.  Va. 

Marie  Turner  Hanrey,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 

Leslie  Hayford,  Executive  Secretary,  Trustees  of  Masaaohuietts  Training  Sehools,  Boeton,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Heok,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Vlrginta,  University,  Va. 

Caroline  Hedger. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan,  Chicago,  111. 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  Israel,  Research  Secretary,  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oeorge  E.  Keenan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Deer  River,  Minn. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  State  Conunissloner  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  President,  SUdmore  School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  D.  Klngsley,  Agent,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sherman  C.  Klngsley,  Agent,  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago,  III. 

Esther  E.  Lape,  National  Americanliatlon  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  E.  Larson,  State  Inspector  Rural  Schools,  Wtsoonsin  Department  of  Public  Instnietl9n,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Charles  E.  Little,  Oeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville*  Tenn. 

Oeorge  M.  Lynch,  Florida. 

Neil  C.  Maodonald,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Welfare  tor  School  ChlMren,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  O.  Maphis,  Profeasor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Mooney,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  State  Normal  OoUege,  Oreeley,  Colo. 

Agnes  Morris,  Agent,  LouisMna  State  Board  of  Health,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

John  F.  Murray. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instnictlon, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  P.  Osgood,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Parkhurst,  New  York  City. 

Joehua  H.  Paul,  Profeasor  of  Nature  Study,  Unlwrslty  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eugene  M.  Phillips,  High  School  Inspector,  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

John  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Richard  H.  Powell,  Oeorgia  State  Normal  College,  Valdoeta,  Oa. 

Paul  M.  Rea,  Director,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

W.  F.  Russell,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

C.  O.  Sargent,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Charles  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Unlwrslty,  N.  DAk. 

Louise  Schofleld,  National  Kindergarten  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  N.  Soott,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

James  W.  Searson,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Thomas  S.  Settle,  Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Joseph  H.  Shriber,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Professor  of  English,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  Professor  of  Oreek  and  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  W.  Smith,  President,  North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau,  N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Smith,  President,  Ifisslsslppl  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  College, 
Miss. 

F.  E.  Spauldlng,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Cora  W.  Stewart,  President  of  Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rufus  W.  Stlmson,  Agent,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Simon  W.  Straus,  Chicago,  III. 

Oeorge  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  School  .\dmlnlstration.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhne,  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  L.  Summers,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Portland,  Oreg. 

John  A.  Thackston,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knorville,  Tenn. 

Burr  W.  Torreyson,  State  Normal  School,  Conway,  Ark. 

Harlan  Updegrafl,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Fttmssrlvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alvln  E.  Wagner,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  UnlTcrstty,  Athens,  Ohio. 

N.  W.  Walker,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Special  collaborators — Continued. 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  Field  Secretary,  Intemational  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Weaver,  Organizer,  School  Improvement  Leagues,  Kentucky. 

Lucy  Wheelook,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  WUtbeck,  Professor  of  (Seography,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Henry  G.  WilUams,  State  Supervisor  of  Normal  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Earl  S.  Wooster,  Idaho  State  Normal  School,  Albion,  Idaho. 

Charles  C.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jacob  W.  A.  Young,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

IL — Principal  State  School  Officers. 


States  and  officers. 


Alabama: 


Spriffht  Dowell. 
"  8.M, 


Jas.  M.  Ounnels 

R.E.Tldwell 

J.B.  Hdbdy 

J.  L.  Sibley 

RovDimmitt 

J.B.Thomas. 

W.  C.  Blaslngame 

Alaska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson. 
Arlsana: 

CO.  Case 

Frank  Dykes 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  Bond. 

O.  P.  PIndley 

T.  J.Terral 

B.  W.  Torreyson 

Callfonila: 

Edward  Hyatt 

M.O.  Hyatt 

Wm  C.Wood 


Margaret  Schaltanberger 

MoNaught. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  Lang , 

ColofBdo: 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford. 

Alice  B.Clark 

Conneotiout: 

Charles  D.  Hine 

H.  0.  MoRison 

Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson.... . 

F.  J.  Trinder 

Delaware: 

A.  R.  Spaid 

District  of  Columbia: 

E.L.  Thurston 

8.  E.  Kramer 

B.C.  Bruce 

Florida: 

W.  N.Sheats 

R.  L.  Turner 

Shelton  Phillips 

W.  S.  Cawthon 

J.  C.  Compton 

W.  N.  Sheats,  Jr 

Georgia: 

MTL.Brittaln 

MissC.  S.  Parrish 

F.  E.Land 

J.O.Martin 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Chief  clerk 

Director  of  institutes 

Rural  school  agent 

do 

Secretary  State  board  of  teachers'  examiners . 

High  school  inspects 

do 


Conmiissioner  of  education , 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Assistant  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

p^uty... 

Assistant  deputy 

Supervisor  01  secondary  schools 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent : 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary swools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  oommisslaner  of 
vocational  and  industrial  education. 


Superintendent  of  schools . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  B  tate  superintendent 


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education , 

Assistant  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education... 

Library  visitor , 

Trade-school  supervisor , 


State  commissioner  of  education. 


Superintendent  of  schools . 
Assistant  superintendent., 
.....do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  high  sdiool  Inspector 

Chief  dark 

Statistical  clerk 


M.  L.  Duggan. 

Joseph  8.  Stewart. 

J.  W.  Stephens 

Q«o.D.  Godaid... 
HawaU: 

Henry  W.  Kinney. 
Idaho: 

Ethel  E.Redfleld.. 

Enoch  A.  Bryan.., 


State  superintendent  of  schools , 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia) . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia) . . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia) . 
Rural  sdiool  agent . 


Address. 


State  hleh-school  inspector  (Universityof  Georgia) . 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  (for  Negroes) 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Commissioner  of  education 


Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
University. 
Auburn. 

Juneau. 

Phoenix. 
Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramento. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Balboa  Heights. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Britain. 

Dover. 

Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 
Inverness. 
Williston. 
Gainesville. 
Tallahassee. 
Do. 

Atlanta. 
Do. 
Macon. 
Covington. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Milner. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 
Do. 
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II.— Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  oflloers. 


Official  daslgnatioD. 


Illinois: 

Francis  O.  Blair 

John  Calvin  Hanna . . 

U.J.  Hoffman 

W.S.  Booth 

Indiana: 

Horace  Ellis 

Bei^amln  J.  BurrLs . . 

Robt.  K.  Devricks... 

J.  O.ColUcott 

Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  Latta 

Oscar  H.WiUiams... 

Fred  Gladden 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoe 

F.D.Joseph 

B.  W.Hoadley 

A.  cruller 

J.A.Woodruff 

J.  L.  Chemy 

1€.  R.  Fayram 

Kansas: 

W.D.Ross 

C.E.St.  John 

L.  D.  Whittemore. . . 

C.C.Brown 

O.  B.  Seyster 

Julia  M.Stone 

J.  A.  Shoemaker 

Kentucky: 

V.O.Gilbert 

Paul  F.  Meagher 

M.  F.  PoRue 

McHenry  Rhoades. . . 

J.  V.  Chapman 

F.  C.  Button 

Louisiana: 

T.H.Harris 

C.A.Ives 

C.J.  Brown 

C.  F.  Trudeau 

J.  M.  Foote 

LeoM.  Favrot 

P.L.  Gilbeau 

Jno.  R.Conniff 

Maine: 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 

O.  W.  Starkey 

Josiah  W.Taylor.... 

H.A.  AUan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.  W^.  Gordon 

P.  H.  Smiley 

Marion  C.Rlcker.... 
Maryland: 

M.  Bates  Stephens. . . 

G.  H.  Reavis 

8.  M.  North 

Wm.  J.  Uolloway 

J.  W.  Hulfington 

Massachusetts: 

Payson  Smith 

Frank  W.  Welriit 

Robert  O.SmaU..... 
Rufus  W.  Stimson. . . 

Charles  R.  Allen 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 
Walter  I.  Hamilton.. 
Edward  C.Baldwin.. 

Chester  L.  Pepper 

Burr  J.  Jones 

Robert  I.  Bramhall . . 

Louisa  I,  Pryor 

James  A.  Moyer 

Robert  H.  Spahr 

Joseph  W.  L.Hale... 
Charles  W.Hobbs... 
Herbert  A.  Dallas.... 


State  saperintendant  ot  public  taistruction 

High-school  Inspector 

State  supervisee  of  country  and  village  schools. 
do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy 

Director  of  vocatianal  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocaticnal  education 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk,  State  board  of  education 

Clerk,  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Board. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  normal  training  in  high  schools 

Inspector  rural  and  eonsolidated  schools 

Inspector  graded  and  high  schools 

do 


State  superbitendent  of  public  Instruction. 

.\sslstant  superintendent 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . 

Chief  clerk :. 

School  Inspector 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

High-school  inspector 

Rural-school  super^'isor 

Assistant  high-school  inspector 

Assistant  rural-school  supervisor 

Supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools  (State  university) 
Chairman  State  teachers*  examining  committee. . . 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy I 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Agent  for  rural  education 

do 

( reneral  agent  for  schools  in  unorganised  townships . 

Supervisor  of  practloal  arts 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 


State  superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  State  superintendent . 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools . . . 


State  commissioner  of  education . 

Deputy  commissioner 

do 


Agent. 
do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Direclor  extension  di  ision. 
Agent  extension  division. . . 

do 

do 

do 


Address. 


Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Des  Moines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lexington. 
Frankfort. 

Do. 

Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

.\ugusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Farmington. 

Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
J>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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II. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Michigan: 

FredL.  Keeler 

John  M.  Munaon . . 

G.N.  Otwell 

W.  L.Cofley 

EllaM.Sxnith.... 
Minnesota: 

C.  O.  Sohols 

P.O.  Training 

O.  M.  Geaander 

E.M.  Phillips 

Annie  E.  Shetland. 

8.  A.  Challman . . . 

B.B.  McLean 

H.  E.  Flynn 

E.  T.Crltchett.... 


State  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction , 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

do 

County  normal  supervisor 


Mabel  Carney. . . 

C.C.Swain 

Mississippi: 

W.  Pi  Bond 

J.  W.  Broom.... 

J.T.Calhoun... 

J.C.FsQt 

BuraHUbnn.... 

F.  J.  Hubbard . . 
Missouri: 

Uel  W.  Lamkln. 

W.  M.  Oakerson. 

P.  P.Callaway-. 

W.  N.Sellman.. 

F.C.Irion 

T.J.Walker.... 

D.W.Clayton.. 
Montana: 


May  Trumper. 
I.  B.  Foote... 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant 

do 

High-8cho(d  inspector 

Rural^chool  supervbor 

Conmiissioner  of  school  buildings 

Graded-echool  Inspector 

Assistant  insnector 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Supervisor  teachers'  training  departments 

Rural-school  comminioner 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  education. 

State  supervisor  rural  schools 

High-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Dirtjctor  of  secondary  agricultural  education . . 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Chief  clerk :. 

Teacher-training  inspector 

High-school  Inspector 

do .VT. 

Rural-school  inspector 

Statistician 


Adelaide  M.  Ayer 

Charles  M.  Reinoehl.. 
Nebraska: 

W.  H.  Clemmons 

J.  A-  Woodard 

Cora  A.  Thompson. . . 

A.  H.Dixon 

Alice  Florer , 

J.D.French 

Nevada: 

John  Edwards  Bra  v. . 
Bertha  C.  Knemeyer. 
Jamea  V.  Comerford . . 
George  E.  MoCracken . 

B.  Q.  Bleasdale 

Q.  E.  Anderson 

New  Hampshire: 

E.  W.Butterfleld.... 
George  H.  Whltcher. . 
Harriet  L.  Huntress.. 
Robert  J.  Mitchell... 
Jothn  Bishop 

F.  M.  Gunn 

New  Jersey: 

Calvin  N.KendaU... 
JohnEnright 


State  superintendent  of  publlcinstruction. 

Deputy 

Rural-school  inspector 

do 


State  superintendent  of  publlcinstruction.... 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Normal-training  Inspector 

Rural-school  Inspector 

Head  certification  depaitment 


State  superintendent  of  publlcinstruction . . . . 
Deputy  superintendent  of  publlcinstruction , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . . 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

do 

Inspector  child-labor  service 

do 

Attendance  officer 


A.  B.Meredith., 
ZenosE.  Scott.. 
Lewis  H.Carris. 


New  Mexico: 

J.  Howard  Wagner... 

John  V.  Conway 

Ruth  Coleman  Miller. 

E.Paok 

New  York: 

JohnH.  Finley 

Thomas  E.  Finegan . . 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner  and  in  charge  of  hearings  in 

I     controversies  and  disputes 

!  Assistant  commissioner,  secondary  education 

. '  Assistant  commissioner, elementarv education 

,   Assistant  commiasioner,  Indnstrial  education,  in- 
cluding agriculture. 

.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

.  .\ssistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

.  State  director  of  industrial  education 

.  Chief  clerk 


Augustus  S.  Downing*. 


Charles  F.  Wheekx^ . . 
James  T.  Wyer,  Jr 


State  commissioner  of  education I 

Deputy  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  ' 

for  elementary  education. 
Assistant  commissioner  and  director  of  profes-  , 

sioiul  education. 
Assistant  commissioner  for  secondary  education. . 
nins'tor  of  State  library 


Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Jackson. 

Do. 

Do. 
l^niversity. 
Collins. 
Jackson. 

Jefferson  Citv. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Fallon. 

Reno. 

Las  Vegas. 

Concord. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Market. 
Concord. 
Newport. 

Trenton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Santa  Fe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Albany 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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II.— Principax  State  School  Opficers— Continiwd. 


States  and  offloers. 


New  York— Continued. 

John  M.  Clarke 

HlramC.Caae 

James  D.  SoUivan  — 

WUliamR.  Wation.. 

George  M.  Wiley 

James  Snlllvan 

Frank  H.Wood 

Frank  B.  Gilbert 

Fnmk  K.  Walter 

Sherman  Williams. . . 

AlftedW.  Abrams... 

Laytoo  S.  Hawkins . . 
North  Carolina: 

J.  Y.  Jojmer 

L.  C.  BroRden 

N.C.  Newbold 

E.  E.Sams 

N.W.WaUcer 

T.  E.  Browne 

North  Dakota: 

N.  C.  Maodonald 

HelenJ.aullivan 

K.  B.  McDonald 

B.  R.  Edwards 

Edward  Brlckson 

Ohio: 

F.  B.  Pearson 

Vernon  IC.  Riegel 

H.  D.  Swygert 

C.  E.  OllTer 

E.F.  Warner 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

W.  H.  Wller 

Georse  R.  Twlss , 

Geo.  M.  Mortis 

Samuel  L.  Eby , 

W.F.Shaw 

Oklahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wilson 

E.  N.Collette 

Fred  A.  MoCaulley . . . 

A.C.  Panons 

E.  A.  Duke 

W.T.Hunt 

Oregon: 

J.  A.  Churchill 

E.  F.Carleton 

Frank  K.  Welles 

N.C.  Maris 

L.  P.  Hanlngt<ni 

Pennsylvania: 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. . . 

A.  D.  Glemi 

Reed  B.  Teltrick 

C.  D.  Koch 

Thos.  S.March 

W.M.Denison 

James  G.  Pents 

M.B.Khif 

L.  H.  Dennis 

Philippine  Islands: 

W.  W.  Marquardt 

Alfliandro  Albert 

L.  B.  Bewley 

Porto  Rico: 

PaulG.  MiUer 

Carey  Hiokle 

Jos^  Gonxales  Giuono. 


Ward  C.  MoCroBkey. 

George  A.  Harrlman , 

A.  Gonsalez  Font . . . 
Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger... 

Valentine  Almy 

South  Carolina: 

J.  £.  Swearingen 

J.  A.Stoddwd...... 

W.H.Hand 

lAieooGunter 

Geo.  D.  Brown 

IV.  K.  LiAe. 

Verd  Peterson 


Official  designation. 


Director  of  science  and  Stat*  museum 

Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  attendance  dlvtnon 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Director  of  examinatioiis  and  inspections 

Director  of  archives  and  history  division 

Chief  of  school  buildingi  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division 

Vice  director  library  school 

Chief  of  school  libraries  dlvisioo 

Chief  of  visual  instraotion  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  agent  for  rural  sohoola 

State  agent  for  rural  cokired  schools 

Supervisor  of  teacher  training 

Inspector  of  public  high  scfaoob 

A  gent  agricultural  extension 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Deputy 

High'oichool  inspector 

State  rural'school  inspector 


Superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Statdstidan 

High-school  inspector 

do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Agricultural  assistant. 

High'echool  inspector 

Rural-school  inspector 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

do 

Field  worker  in  industrial  fairs 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

do 

High-school  inspector , 

do , 

do 

do 

Expert  for  industrial  education , 

Expert  for  agricultural  education 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  education 

Second  assistant  director  of  education. 


Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commissioner 

General  superintendent 

do 

Secretary  of  department 

Chief,  division  of  property  and  accounts. 
Chief,  division  of  school-board  accounts. 


Conunissioner  of  pubhc  schools . 
Assistant  commi^oner 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools . 

State  subervisor  of  mill  schools 

State  school  arolilteot 

State  super\isor  of  agricultural  instrtiotion . . 


Albany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Raiedgh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chapel  Hill. 
Raleie^. 

Bismarrk. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jamestown. 
Bismarck. 

Columbus. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bowling  Green. 

Oklahoma. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Salem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Harrisburg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Manila. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Juan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Providence. 
Do. 

Columbia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clemson  College. 

Do. 
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II. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  offloers. 


South  Dakota: 

C.  H.  Logg 

Charles  TTKing 

Tennessee: 

S.  W.  SherriU 

A.8.  WUliams 

J.  B.  Brown 

Mrs.  Pearl  Williams  Kelly. 

8.  L.  Smith 

Texas: 

W.  F.  Doo^ty 

S.H.Whitley 

E.  O.  Qrafton 

Julius  F.  McDonald 

J.  C.  Blaokwell 

E.L.  White 

L.  T.  Cunningham 

L.L.Pugh 

N.  J.  daaey 

Grover  Lewis 

0.  A.  Murray 

C.A.Jay 

W.  8.  Brandenherger 

Walker  E3ng 

L.  Z.  Tinunons 

L.  E.  Dudley 

Utah: 

E.  G.  Gowans. 

E.J.Norton 

MosiahHaU 

Vermont: 

M.B.HIlleKas 

ayd«M.H!ll 

bTc.  Steanies. 


W.  T.  Hodfies 

A.  Ladus  Dnooln. . . . 

W.  W.  Edwards 

E.  E.  Worrell 

Arthur  D.  Wright 

J.  H.  Montgomery. . . , 


Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston.. 

Arthur  Wilson 

Mrs.  Addle  E.  Diifldnson . 

Edwin  Twitmyer 

Mrs.  Rose  R.  Fowler. . . 
West  Virginia: 

M.  P.  Shawkey 

J  "EL.tbamixm 

L.  Jj.  Friend 

h.  J.  Hanifbn 

Geo.  E .  Hubbs 

J.  F.  Marsh 

W.W.Sanders 

ynaofwOn: 

C.P.Cary 

J.  B.  Borden 

C.L.Harper 

O.S.Rioe. 

W.  W.Thelsen 


H.  L.  Terry.... 
H.N.GoddaTd. 


A.  B.  Cook. 
J.  M.  Dqnans.... 
Geo.  H.  Dnwry.., 
S.  Miles  Thomss.. 
W.  T.  Anderson.. 
A.  A.  Thompson., 
Walter  B.Larson. 
Annie  Reynolds... 
MayhelleBnsh.... 

^nyBronskr 

k.  Smith.. 


Mary  A. 

EUsaheth  L.  Woods. 
Wyoming: 

bS£k.O.  Clark 

Thomas  B.  MoDonough. . 

J.  O.Creaeer 

Jennie  G.  IfeGnffey 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
Deputy  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-^duMl  inspector 

State  elementary-school  inspector 

State  school-library  organiser 

State  rural-sdiool  supervisor 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. . . 

First  asastant  State  superintendent 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  agriculture 

Division  of  rural  schools. 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  State  board  of  examiners 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners. 

College  examiner  of  State  board  of  examiners. 

Member  State  board  of  examiners 

Supervisor  of  public  high  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  Junior  high  schools. , 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Field  agent  in  rural  education. 

State  scboolinspector 

do 

do 

State  inspector  for  colored  sdiools 

Executive  secretary  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

Higb-sohool  inspector 

Secretary  State  Doard  of  examiners 


State  superintendent  of  free  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent. 

Supervisor  of  high  sdiools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  examinations 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  regents 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (colored) , 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Assistant  State  superintendent. 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Supervisor;  director  of  educational  measurements., 

HIgb40hool  supervisor , 

do 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind . . . 

Muiual-training  supervisor 

State  school  supervisor 

do 

do 

Supervisor  of  rural  sdiools , 

....do 

Supervisor  of  grades. 

do 

.....do , 

Supervisor  of  domestic  science. 

Supervisor  of  exceptional  classes , 


State  superintendent  of  pnbUo  tnstmetion.  • . , 
Deputy  saperintendent  of  pablio  instraotlon . 

Commissioner  of  education 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Certification 


Address. 


Pierre. 
Do. 

Nashville. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mon 


itpeUc 
Do. 


Ridimond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Olympia. 

Do. 

Da 
SeaUle. 
Olympia. 

Charleston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.' 
Do. 


Clie: 


lyouM. 

Do. 
Do. 
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III.—EzBCUTiYB  OpncBBfl  OP  Statb  Boards  op  Education.^ 


Offloen  of  th«  board. 


Pott-ofltoe  addms. 


3.  F.  A.  Strong,  prcsMent JnncMi,  AJaaka 

George  W.  P.  Hant,  ehaimiaa Phonlz,  Ails.. 

C.  O.  Taae,  secretary do 


J.  L.  Bond,  ohalrman Utile  Rock,  Ark... 

J.  W.  Kuykendall,  secretary Fort  Smith,  Ark... 

Edward  Hyatt, seoretarr Saoramento^ral.... 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  president. .   Denver,  Colo 

James  R.  Noland do 

Leslie  E.  Hubbard do 

Marcus  II.  Holoomb,  president Southlnston,  Coon . 

Charles  D.  Hlne,  secretary Uartfora,  Conn 

Clifford  J.  Soott,  president Wilmington,  T)«l... 

Frederick  Brady,  vice  president Mlddletown,  Del . . . 

A.  R.  Spaid,  secretary Dover,  Del 

John  Van  Sebalok,  Jr.,  president WasbJngton,  D.  (\. 

H.  O.  HIne,  secretaiy do 

Sidney  J.  Catts,  president Tallahassee,  Fla.. . . 

W.N.Sheats,  secretary do 


Other  offldal  title. 


Govenor. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  publle  instnio- 
tion. 

Do. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  state. 
Attorney  general. 
Goveniof . 


State  oommissiooer  of  education. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  puUic  instruo> 

tion. 

HughM.Dorsey,  presfclent Atlanta,  Ga Governor. 

M.L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  execu-  do State  superintendent  of  schoola. 

tive. 

Evan  EvaaSjOhalrman , 

Ramsey  M.  walker,  secretary 
Horace  Ellis,  president. 


W.  W.  Parsons,  secretary 

D.  D.  Murphy,  prssldent ■  Elkader,  Iowa 


Grangeville,  Idaho 

Wallace,  Idaho 

Indianapolis,  Ind Do. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 


W.  H.  Gemmtll,  secretary i  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

W.  D.  Ross,  president •.  Topeka,  Kans Do. 

L.  D.  Whittemore.  secretary do 

V.  O.  Gilbert, ohalrman Frankfort.Ky State  superintenden  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

E.  L.  Eidd.  president RustomLa 

T.H.  Harris,  secretary Baton  Rouse,  La Statesuperintendentofpubllceducation. 

£.  C.  Harrington,  president Annapolis,  Md Governor. 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  secretary Baltimore,  Md : . .  State  superintendent  of  public  education . 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman i  Boston,  Mass 

PaysoQ  Smith,  executive  offlcer do ,  State  commissioner  of  education. 

Frank  Cody,  president i  Detroit,  Mich 

Fred  L.  Keeler,  secretary !  Lansing,  Mich State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

W.  F.  Bond,  president i  Jackson,  Miss !  State  superintendent  of  public  eduoatlon. 

J.  W.  Power,  secretary do I  Secretary  of  state. 

RossCollins do Attorney  general. 

Uel  W.  LanUdn,  president Jefferson  City,  Mo. State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Cornelius  Roach,  secretary do Secretary  of  state. 

S.  V.  Stewart,  president ,  Helena,  Mont Governor. 

Mary  Trumper,  secretary do State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  president. 
John  E.  Bray,  secretary 


M.  E.  Rioe,  Dresldent . 


(^arson  rtty,  Nev. 
do 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


am .   Mjm  A»avo>  kra«iaM«ou«  ...............      l>eOnarC10,  ^.  J.......... 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  secretary '  Trenton,  M.J State  oommissioiier  of  education. 

W^E.  Lindsay,  president -  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instrue- 
tion. 


J.  Harold  Wagner,  secretary ■ do. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y 


PUnj  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the 

university. 
John  H.  Fmley,  chief  executive 


T.  W.  Blckett,  president. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary . . . 


N.  C.  Maodonald.  president. 
K.  B.  Maodonald, secretary. 


Alfred  Vivian,  president . 
F.  B.  Pearson,  secretary. 
R.  H.  Wilson,  ohalrman. 


Albany,  N.Y. 


Raleigh,  N.C 
do 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
.....do 


L.  T.  Huflmant  secretary 

James  Withyoomb,  preadent. 
J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary 


Nathan  C.  Sohaeffer,  president 

J.  George  Beoht,  executive  secretary do 

R.  L.  Beeokman,  president '  Newport,  R.  I 


President  of  the  university  and  State 

commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
I     tion. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

do Superintendent  of  public  instraetlon. 

Oklahoma,  Okla State  superintendent  of  publio  instruo- 

;     tion. 

....do 

Salem,  Oreg i  Governor. 

do State  superintendent  of  publio  instmo- 

I     tion. 
Harrisburg,  Pa I        Do. 


(lovemor. 


1  Forty  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  Indicated;  Wisconsin  has  also  a  State  board  of 
industrial  education. 
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III.— BxBCUTivB  Offigbbs  OF  Statb  Boards  of  Education — Oontmued. 


OfBoers  of  Ihe  board. 


Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary . . . 
Richard  I.  Maamliig,  chairman . 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secrettury 

P.  L.  Hamed,  president 


S.  W.  Sherrfl],  ex  officio  secretary . . 

W.  P.  Hobby,  president 

W.  F.  Doughty,  secretary 


E.  G.  Oowans,  ehairman 

J.  A.  Wldtsoe,  secretary 

E.  J.  Ncvton,  assistant  secretai^ 

James  Hartness,  chairman 

Rdlo  G.  Reynolds,  executive  clerk. 
R.  G.  Steunes,  president 


J.  N.  Hillman,  secretary 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  president 
Arthur  Wilson^  acting  secretary 


M.  P.  Shawkey,  president 

J.  F.  Marsh,  seeretaiT 

Hennan  Grotophorst,  president. 
F.  S.  Lamb»  secretary 


Post-offloe  address. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.C... 

do 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 


Austin,  Tex. 
do 


Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 

do 

do... 

Springfield,  Vt 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 


.....do 

Olympla,  Wash. 
do 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

do 

Madison,  Wis 

do ., 


Other  offidal  title. 


Commissfoner  of  public  schools. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

President  of  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Deputy  superintendent. 


State  suporixitendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Do. 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 

stfuction. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 


IV. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Library  Commissions.^ 


Executive  offleer. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. 


George  B.  Row,  chairman 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  librarian 
Chalmers  Haaley,  president 


Carrie  M.  Gushing,  librarian  and 
clerk. 

CD.  Hine. chairman 

Earle  D.  Willey,  secntary 

Susie  Crumley,  organiser , 


Chas.  H.  Atherton,  president 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  SchrelDer,  secretary. 

Anna  M.  Price,  secretary 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  secretary 


Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary. 


Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary. 
Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary. 


Henry  E .  Dunnack,  State  librarian 
Mn.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary 


E.  Louise  Jtntes.  nneral  secretary 
and  library  aaviser. 
}.  Mary  C. 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary.. 

Clara  F.  Baldwin,  secretary 

Elicabetli  B.  Wales,  secretary. . . , 


Charloite  Templeton,  secretary 

Albertus  T.  Dudley,  secretary. . . . 
'  John  P.  Dullard 


William  R.  Wat 


chief  of  divi- 


Jfonee  L  Wjrer,  ir.,  director 
'itson, 
sion. 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Blanton,  secretary 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Endlong,  secretary. 
C.  B.  Galbreath,  secretary 


Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian. . . 
T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary. 


Charles  H.  Terry,  secretary-tieaa- 
oreT' 


P08tK>fflce  address. 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Gal 

Public    Library,    Denver, 

Colo. 
The  Capitol ,  Denver,  Colo . . 


Name  of  commission. 


Hartford,  Conn 

State  Librarv,  Dover,  Del.. . . 
Carnegie  LiDrary,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Statehonse,  Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  ni 

Statehouse,     Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
State   Historical   Building, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
State  Library,  Topeka,  Kan . 

Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky 

State  Library,  Augusta,  Me. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
State  Ubiaiy,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Library,  Lansing.  Mich. 
The  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
»3  Washington  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 
The  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Exeter,  N.H 

26  Dean  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.Y 

do : 


Raleigh,N.C 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak 

State    Library,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Supreme    oourt    building, 

aalem,  Oreg. 
State  Library,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
San  Juan,  P.  R 


State  denartment  of  archives  and  his- 
toid, liinuy  extension  division. 
Arkansas  library  commission. 
California  State  library. 
State  board  of  library  commisdonerB. 

State  traveling  library  commission. 

Connecticnt  public  library  committee. 
State  Ubrary  commission. 
Do. 

Library  of  Hawaii 

State  library  commission. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 

State  public  libiary  commission. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commission. 
Kentucky  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  oommisslon. 

Massaohnsetts  firee  public  library  com- 
mission. 
State  board  of  Ubrary  commissioners. 
State  public  library  commission. 
Missouri  Ubrary  commission. 

State  pubUc  Ubrary  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  Ubrary. 
Division  of  educational  extension,  Uni- 

versitv  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Oftrollna  Ubrary  oommisslon. 
State  Ubrary  commission. 
State  board  of  Ubrary  commiwrfonws. 

State  Ubrary. 

Pennsylvania  free  Ubrary  oom  mission 

State  Ubrary  commission. 


1  Thirty-seven  States  have  Ubrary  commissions  as  here  Indicated. 
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IV.— Executive  Officers  of  State  Library  CoMinssioNB— Continued. 


Executive  oflAcer. 


Postoffioe  address. 


Wtltor  E.  Ruignr,  secretary j  Statehouse,  Provideiioe,R.  I 

JaUa  C.  Stockett,  field  librarian. . .   Siatehoose.  Pierre,  S.  Dak. . 
Un,  Pearl  W.  Kelley, director....   Nashville,  Tenn 

C.  KtaMmer,  secretary State  Library,  Austin,  Tex. 

ICary  E.  Downey,  secretary  and    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
ormniier. 

Ruth  L.  Brown,  secretary 84  Elm  St.,  Montpeller,  Vt. . 

H.  R.  Mollwalne,  librarian State  Library,  Klchmond, 

Va, 
J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary State    Library,    Olympia, 

Wash. 
C.  W.  Shaffer State  law  library,  Olympia, 

Wash. 
L.  J.  Diven State     traveling     library, 

Olympia,     ash. 
Matthew  S.  Dadgeon,  secretary. . .    The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. . 


Name  of  oommiasion. 


State  oommittee  on  libraries,  Rhode  Is- 
land State  education  department. 

State  free  library  conmiissfon. 

Tennessee,  department  of  education, 
dl\i8ion  of  library  extension. 

State  library  and  historical  oommiSGioit 

State  Ubrary. 

State  finee  public  library  oommission. 
Virginia  State  library. 

State  library  commission. 


Wisconsin  free  Ubrary  commission. 


V. — County  Superintendents  of  Schools.* 


County. 


ALABAMA. 


Autanca.. 
Baldwta.. 
Barbour.., 

Bibb 

Blount. . . . 
Bullock... 
Butter.... 
Calhoun... 
Chambers. 
'Cherokee.. 
Chilton.... 
Choctaw . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne.. 

Coffee 

Colbert.-.. 
Conecuh.. 
Coosa 


'•oringtoi 
'ranahaw 


C< 
Ci 
Cnuman. 

Dale 

Dallas 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

Escambia.. 

Etowah 

Fayette.... 
Franklin... 

Oeneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston... 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 

T^^wiftT 

Laodeidaie. 
Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Limestone., 
Lowndes. . . 

Vfl^Sffn 

Madison.... 
Marengo... 
Marlon 


Superint«>ndent. 


Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett,  I^ttvllle 
J.  8.  Lambert,  Bav  Minette. 
A.  C.  Anderson,  Clio. 

A.  L.  Head,  Cleveland. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Cnion  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  tieorgiana. 

H.  T.  Persons,  Annlston. 

G.  M.  Barnett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.  Browder.  Galesrille. 
WUlie  T.  Bean,  Clanton. 
John  D.  Phillips,  Yantley. 

J.  F.  Olllis,  Grove  HiU. 
W.  T.  HarwelljAshland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Heflin. 
Cr.  C.  Bowden,  Elba. 
Joe  Walker,  Tuscumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett,  Red  Level. 
H.  H.  King,  Kellyton. 
Chas.  Baker,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  Luveme. 
Geo.  C.  Metz,  Cullman. 
R.  L.  Marchman,  Pinckard. 

D.  M.  Calhiway,  Belma. 
J.  M.  Tucker,  Boas. 

G.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  E.  Ledbetter,  Brewton. 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden. 
D.  W.  Berry,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  Belgreen. 

B.  H.  Boyd,  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archfbald,  Knoxville. 
W.  C.  Willbum,  Evergreen. 
P.  A.  McDaniel,  Abbeville. 
J.  M.  Odom,  Dothan. 
Jesse  Wheeler,  Scottsboro. 
N.  R.  Baker,  Birmingham. 
G.S.Smith,  Vernon. 
D.  O.  Warren,  Florence. 

C.  C.  Kerby,  Moulton. 
W.  Y.  Fleming,  Phoenix. 
M.  K.  Clements,  Athens. 
J.  A.  Coleman,  Hayneville. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegee. 

S.  R.  Butler.  Huntsville. 
Geo.  M.  Watson.  Linden. 
J.  H.  Couch,  Guin. 


County. 


ALABAMA— OOntd. 


Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Bforgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Shelby 


Superintendent. 


St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa.., 
Tuscaloosa.., 

Walker 

Washington.. 

Wilcox 

Winston 


ALASKA  .> 

Northwestern  dist.. 

Western  dist 

Do 


I 'pper  Yukon  dist.. 
Southwestern  dist.. 
Southeastern  dist. . 

ARIZONA. 

Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

I*ima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


R.  O.  Creel,  Boa^. 
S.  S.  Murphy.  Mobile. 
Geo.  A.  Hains.  Monroevllle. 
W.  F.  Feagin,  Montgomery. 
J.  C.  Tldwell,  Albany. 
Chas.  C.  Johnson,  Marion. 
W.  H.  Storey,  C^rrollton. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 
J.  N.  Word,  Wedowee. 
H.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hnrtsboro. 
S.    P.   Williamson,   Sterrett, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Geo.  W.  Floyd,  Ashville. 
R.  B.  CallawAV,  Cuba. 
M.  T.  Under.  Talladega. 
J.  D.  Lane.  Dadeville. 
D.  L.  Smitn.  Tuscaloosa. 
T.  J.  York,  Jasper. 
C.  C.  Smith,  Cbatom. 
O.  C.  Weaver,  Camden. 
A.  B.  Curtis,  Double  Springs. 


Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 
Walter  H.  Johnson,  St.Mlchael 
John  fi.  Kilbuck,  (assistant) 

Akiak. 
George  E.  Boulter.  Tanana. 
Arthur  H.  Miller,  Anchorage. 
C.  W.  Hawkesworth,  Jonean. 


J.  W.  Brown.  St.  Johns. 
Elsie  Tales,  Tombstone. 
Lenore  Frances,  Flaptaff. 
Malvy  Croiier.  Globe. 
8.  C.  Heywood,  Saffoid. 
Jessie  BUlingsley,  CUfton. 
A.  H.  Fulton,  Phoenix. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Lassell.  Kingman. 
Joseph  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
Vera  Z.  Shuiti,  TnoBon. 
Lola  Le  Baron,  Florence. 
Mrs  Josephine  8axon,Nc 
W.  Curtis  MUler,  Prwn 
Nora  E.  Marrow,  Yuma. 


» Including,  for  certain  States,  district,  division,  and  union  superintendents  with  duties  oorrHponding 
to  those  of  county  superintendents.    See  State  lists  for  official  designation. 
*  District  8up«fintendents  of  schools  for  natives. 
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V. — County  Stjperintbndents  of  Schools— Continued 


County. 


AXXAM8AS. 


Aflhtoy 

Baxter 

Benton 

wooiie.  ••*••••••••• 

Bradley 

Calhoan 

Cerroll: 

Eastern  dist... 

Western  dlst.. 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay: 

Eastern  dist... 

Western  dist.. 

Clebome 

Cleveland 

Colombia 

Conway 

Craigliead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Desha 

Drew^... 

Fanlkner 

Franklin: 

Charleston  dist 
Osarkdist.... 

Fnlton 

Qarland 

Grant 

Greene 

Ifempstead 

Hot  Springs 

Howard 

Independence 

ImkL: 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River 

Lofan: 

Southern  dist. 

Northern  dlst. 

Lonoke 

ICadison 

liarion 

HOler 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Onadiita , 

Perry 

Phillips 

Plke.V. 

PoinseU 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

SaHne... 

Seott 

Searey 

Sebastian 

Sevier 


11409—17- 


Superintendent. 


J.  M.  Hendenonjr.,  DeWitt. 
Guy  E.  Smith.  Hamburg.^ 
H.   A.   Goat^er,   Mountain 

Home.i 
W.  R.  Edwards,  BentonvlUe. 
J.  O.  Cumutt,  Bellefonte.i 
M.  J.  Anders  jaermltage.i 
O.  J.  James,  Hampton.^ 

C.  E.  Bennett.  BerrirvUle.^ 
M.  L.  McCall,  Eureka  Sprlngs.i 

D.  T.  Henderson,  Eudora. 
H.  A.  Woodward,  Arkadel- 

phla.i 

W.  H.  Winston,  St.  Frands.i 

Archie  Taylor,  Palatka.' 

Fred  Moore,  ueber  Springs. 

J.  L.  Harlow,  Rlson.i 

V.  M.  Hardin,  Emerson.^         | 

W.  A.  Tucker,  Plummerville.i  i 

Oscar  Flndley,  Jonesboro.^ 

H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Buren. 

T.  P.  Johnson,  Earle. 

S.  R.  Curtis,  Wynne.' 

J.  J.  Hairiflon.  Fordyoe.^ 

L.  M.  Gary,  DumtaA 

W.  B.  Massey.  Monticello.i 

A.  A.  Parsons,]r.,  Mt.  Vernon.^ 

G.  L.  Ames,  Charleston.^ 
W.  I.  Agee,  Osark.i 
;.  Wata 


County. 


H.  E.  Watson,  Viola.^ 

D.  A.  Crockett.  Hot  Sprlnp. 
T.  Nathan  Nail,  Sheridan.' 

J.  A.  Walden,  Paragould,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  2.» 
J.  J.  Roberts,  Hope,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  2.1 
W.  D.  Lelper,  Malvern.^ 
A.  L.  Merrell,  Nadivllle.i 
Sidney  Pickens,  Batesvllle.'     i 
W.  E.  Schults,  Calico  Rock.' 

E.  H.  Bowman.  Newport. 
A.  W.  Lowe.  Pine  Bluff. 
J.  W.  Sallls,  Clarksville. 
J.  F.  Bright,  Lewisville.' 
R.  C.  Waldron,  Black  Rock.' 
L.  L.  HUton,  Moro. 
T.  E.  Puckett,  Star  City.' 

D.  P.  Holmes,  Ashdown.' 

G.  A.  Scott,  Boonevllle.' 
W.  H.  Houser.  RatoUfl.' 
W.  C.  DavlSj_Lonoke. 
TroyClark,  Hindsvllle.' 
W.  H.  Bryant,  YellvUle.' 
T.  V.  Reid,  Texarkana. 
J.  T.  MHler,  Blythevllle. 
W.  H.  Laney,  Clarendon. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Mount  Ida. 
C.  M.  Hirst,  rrescott.' 
H.  E.  Martin,  Jasper. 

C.  D.  Umstead,  Stephens.' 
W.  B.  Loudermflk,  Adona.1 

E.  M.  Plpkln,Jr.,  H^na.^ 
T.  A.  Floyd,  Olenwood. 
H.  B.  Thorn,  Harrisburg. 
W.  H.  Pigg.Mena.> 
H.  A.  Rushing,  Atkins.' 
J.  C.  Griffin,  Hickory  Plains. 
R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rook.' 
R.  A.  Mock,  Reyno.' 

D.  M.  MoCorvey.  Haskell.' 
G.  C.  Ellis,  Waldron.' 
N.  M.  SutterfLeld,  Marshall.' 
L.  M.  Redwlne,  Greenwood. 
Geo.  W.  Lewis.  Horatio.' 


▲BKAM8A8— OOntd. 

Sharp: 

Northern  dist. 

Southern  dist. 

St.  Frauds 

Stone 


Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White 

Woodruff: 

Northern  dist. 


Southern  dlst , 


Yell: 


Southern  dist. 
Northern  dist. 

CAUPOKNIA. 


Alameda. 
Alpine... 


Amador. 


Butte. 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
DelNorte.... 


Eldorado. . . 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Hiunboldt . . 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Honaodno . . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey . . . 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 


Riverside... 
Sacramento. 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Frandaco. . . 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 


Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Crus., 
Shasta 


Sierra 

Siskiyou:. 


Superintendent. 


M.  A.  Kellett,  Williford.' 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Cave  City.' 
J.  M.  WlIaonLFoPestClty.' 
TroUy    T.    Hall,    Mount^n 

View.' 
Perry  Nelson,  El  Dorado.' 
O.  M.  Jennings,  Choctaw.' 
W.  F.  Buck,  Fayettevllle. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 

Thoe.    W.    Woodbury,    Mo- 

Crory.' 
C.    C.     Hunnicutt,    Cotton 

Plant.' 

N.  M.  Campbell.  Gravelly.' 
T.  A.  Wright,  CentervUle.' 


Geo.  W.  Frick,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bruns,  Sheri- 
dan. Nev. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  Oro- 
viUe. 

Teresa  Rivara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Cdusa. 

Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  Martines. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 

S.  B.  Wilson,  Placervllle. 

E.  W.  Lindsay.  Fresno 
S.  M.  Chaney,  Willows. 
Geo.  Underwood.  Eureka. 
A.  P.  Shibley,  El  Centre. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 
L.  E.Chenoweth,  Bakersneld. 

*J.  E.  Meadows,  Hanford. 
Minerva  Ferguson,  Lakeport. 

F.  Brunhouse,  Susanville.  . 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 
C^raig  Cunningham.  Madera 
Jas.  B.  Davidson,  San  Rafael. 
J(^n  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 
Mrs.  Anna  Porterfleld,  Ukiah. 
Margaret  Sheehy,  Merced. 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris.  Alturas. 
Mrs.  A.M.  Hays,  Bridgeport. 
Geo.  Schultsberg,  Salinas. 
Lena  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 

R.  J.  Fitsgerald,  Nevada  City. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  Donnelley, 
Quincy. 

Raymond  Cree.  Riverside. 

Cardyne  M.  Webb,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino. 

John  F.  West,  San  Diego. 

Alfred  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
dsoo. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 

W.  S.Wl^t,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Roy  W  .Cloud,  Redwood  City . 

Mamie  V.  Lehner,  Santa 
Barbara. 

D.  T.  Bateman,  San  Jose. 

Champ  S.  Price,  Santa  Cnift. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham, 
Redding. 

Bdle  Alexander.  Downieville. 

W.  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 


1  County  examiners  only. 
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V. — OOUNTT  SUPBRINTBNDBNT0  OF  8CHOOL»— Oonttnued . 


County. 


cAuroKmA— oontd . 


Superintendent. 


County. 


Sttpertntendent. 


Solano T)anH.  White,  Fairfield. 

Sonoma Florenoo  M.   Barnes.  Santa 

Rosa. 

Stanislaus Frank  Baoon,  Modesto. 

Sutter Llzsie  Vafcedes.  Yuba  Citv. 

Tehama ;  Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bluft. 

Trinity Maude  I.  Sehroter,  Weaver- 

,     ville. 

Tulare J.  E.  Buekman,  ViaaHa 

Tuolumne ().  P.  Morgan.  Sonora. 

Ventura Jas.  E.  Reynolds,  Ventura. 

Yolo Harriett  S.  Lee,  Woodland. 


Yuba Jennie  MahUey,  Marysville. 


COLOBADO. 


Alamosa Ada  Sundnuist ,  Alamosa. 

Adams Helen  Lamb,  Brixton. 

Arapahoe Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wilson,  Little- 
ton. 
Archuleta Mrs.    Alice   Noland    Pagosa 

'     Sprinn. 

Baca !  Rari  C.  Denney,  Springfield. 

Bent Allle  V.  Richmond,  Las  Ani- 

■     mas. 

Boulder , 

Chaffee 


Cheyenne. 


Conejos. 

Costilla. 

Crowley 

Custer. . 

Delta.. 

Denver. 


Dolores. 
Douglas. 


E.  D.  Webb.  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rosa  W.  Ridgway,  Bu- 
ena  Vista. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Weir,  Cheyenne 
Wells. 

Clear  Creek Mrs.  Elisabeth  Oleason,  Idaho 

8prin«s. 

L.  H.  Mortenaen.  Sanford. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  wood,  Blanca. 

Walter  Dalby,  Ordway. 

Lloyd  Wright.  WestdUTe. 

Mrs.  Adah  Price,  Delta. 

Mrs.  Emma  Q.  Beldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custiss.  Rico. 

Mrs.  Maude  Howns,  Castle 
Rock. 

OlUe  Graham,  Reddifl. 

Minerva  MoCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  Inei  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Fremont I  Anna   S.    Garwood,    Canon 

City. 

Garfield '  Mrs.     Tippett     Westerman,  I 

Olenwood  Springs.  i 

Mrs.  Edith  WlUiams,  Central  , 
City. 

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Schnoor,  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Miss  Vema  watormani  Gun- 
nison. 

Miss  BUen  Zelcler,  Lake  Citv. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walseh- 


Eagle... 
Elbert.. 
El  Paso. 


GUpin. . . 
Grand. . . 
Gunnison 


Hinsdale. 
Huerteno 


c<M.oBAi>o— contd. 


Montrose. 
Morgan. . 


burg. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Bock,  Walden. 


Jackson «...  ..i»<.»«  x,w»^  ^.«». 

Jefferson Bemess  Btmger,  Golden. 

Kiowa ,     " 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 


James  R.  Walker,  Chivington. 
Jessie  Magee,  Burlington. 
Mrs.    Martha    B.    Johnson, 
Lead  ville 

La  Plata MissNeUM'cCartoy,Durango. 

Larimer '  Emma  T.  Wilkins,  Fort  Col- 

I     Una. 

Las  Animas |  Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 

Lincoln : ,  Miss  Lennie  Beavers,  Hugo. 

Logan Flora  A.  Allison.  SterUng. 

Mesa Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hlnton,  Grand 

Junction. 

Mineral Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  North 

Creede. 

Moffat George  W.  NorveU,  Craig. 

Montesuma ■  Artie  M.  Lewis,  Cortes. 


Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande. 

Routt 

Saguadie. . . 
San  Juan. . . 


San  Miguel. 
Sedgwick.. 
Summit 


Teller. 


Washington. 

Weld 

Yuma 


CONNECTICUT.* 

B  ridgewater, 
Brookfleljd,  Red- 
ding, Sherman. 

Lebanon,  Mansfield 

Cheshire,  Middle- 
field,  North  Ha- 
ven, Old  Lyme. 

Woodstock 

Ashford,  Canter- 
burv,    Eastford, 

Bethlehem,  Wood-  , 
bury. 

Rocky  Hill,  Suf- 
fleld. 

Canaan,    Harwlo-  | 
ton,   North   (V 
naan,  Salisbury. 

Columbia,  Mans- 
field, Pomi^. 

Saybrook,  Weth- 
ersfleki. 

Cromwell,       Dur- 
ham,   East' 
Hampton,  Lyme.  | 

East  Granby 

Berlin,  Westbrook. 

Chester i 

Lebanon,  Tolland,  i 
WilUngton.  ' 

Easton,  Monroe,  * 
Trumbull,  Wes-  i 
ton.  I 

Beacon  Falls,  Beth- 1 
any,  MIddlebury, , 
Oxford,  Prospect, 
Woloott. 

Coventry,  Sterling. . 

Haddam,  Killinf- 
worth,  Portland. 
Hampton,  Scotland 

Ledyard,  North 
Stonincton,  Prea- 
ton,  Vohmtown. 


Emma  Full,  Montrose^ 
Mrs.C.  P.Cochran,  Fort  Mor- 

S.  S.  Phillips,  La  Junta. 

Alma  Brookway.  Ouray. 

Miss  Marian  HQl,  Fairplay. 

Chas.  R.  Peters,  fiolym. 

Ethel  Hicinbotham,  Aspen. 

Mary  Z.  Lake,  Laniar. 

Mrs.  LiUieO.  Baiter,  Pueblo. 

R.  B.  Garrison,  Meeker. 

Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Haydea. 

S.  B.  Forbes,  Sagauache. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  Silver- 
ton. 

Bertha  T.  Cameron,  Tetluride. 

Emma  Carlaon.  Julesburg. 

Mrs.  Melissa  Hayden,  Breck- 
enri^h^. 

Mrs.  Ndlie  Slusher,  Cripple 
Creek. 

Mrs.  Rose  Baohman,  Akron. 

A.  B.Copeland, Greeley. 

Clara  Tegner,  wray. 


L.  E.  Abbott,  4-3  Morris  St., 
Danbury. 

W.  T.  Ac^erman,  Storrs. 
D.  C  Allen,  Montoweae. 


F.  W.  Barber,  20  Fremont  St., 

Putnam. 
W.  H.  Bliss,  Chestnut  Hill. 


L.  K.  Chance,  Watertown. 

H.    B.    Chapman,    Box    7, 

SuflSeld. 
H.  E.  Chittenden ,  Canaan. 

F.  W.Clapp.  154  Pleasant  St.. 

WiUJmanUc. 
H.  O.  Cloug^,  West  Hartford. 

J.  F.  Connolly.  56  High  St, 
Farm  Hill,  Middletown. 

W.  S.  DakJn,  81  Norfolk  St., 

Hartford. 
J.  W.  Dows,  331  Temple  St., 

New  Haven. 
Robert  £.  Footo,  Chester. 
L.  T.  Garrison,  17  Godlrey  St., 

Wjllimantic. 
D.  A.  Green,  15  Maple  St., 

Norwalk. 

W.    H.    Holmes,    Seymour 
(R.  F.  D.  I). 


E.  Ward  Ireland,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Hartford. 
A.  C.  Johnson,  Portland. 

N.  S.  Light,  State  Capitol, 

Hartfoid. 
G.  £.  Lowell,  156  Laurel  Hill 

Ave.,  Norwich. 


I  UnionT^upariatendenoIes  composed  of  towns  given.    The  officers  are  "supervising  agenta"  of  tbe 
State  boaitl  of  education. 
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V. — County  Supbrintbndbnts  op  Schools — Contmued. 


County. 


ooR]ficncuf-H)oii. 

Bridg»wBt«r,  Kent, 
Roxbuij.  Shar^ 
mftn,  washfoi;- 
ton. 

Avon,  Barlington, 
Farmincton. 

Bomb,  Franldin, 
Lisbon,  Spneoa. 

Barkbamsted.  Cole- 
brook,  Hartund, 
New  Hartford. 

Tbomaston 

Bflsex,  Qitewold. . . . 

Bloomfleld,  Can- 
ton, Granby. 

Bolton,  Elllogton, 
Somen. 

Cornwall,  Oosben, 
Sharon,  Warren. 

East  Lyme,  Mont- 
▼ille.waterford. 

Brookfleld,  New 
Fairfield,  Red- 
ding, Soathbory, 

Branford ,  Madiaon , 
North  Branford. 

Hebnm,  Marlboro, 
Salem. 


DKLAWAXB. 


Kent 

Newcastle. 
Sossex 


Superintendent. 


FLOBIDA. 


Alachua.. 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford. 
Brevard.. 
Broward. 

Calhoun.. 


Citrus. 
Clay.. 


Columbia. 

Dade. 

DeSoto.. 
Duval 


Escambia... 

Vkig^ 

Franklin.... 
Gadsden . . . . 
Hamilton... 
Bemando. . . 
HUlsboro.... 

Bolmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Labyette.. 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau. 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee. 
Oraniee 


J.  L.  Meader,  New  MOford. 


L.  S.  Mflla,  68  East  Mafai  St., 
Plainville. 

F.  W.  Shearer,  170  Broadway, 
Norwich. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  Park  Hotel, 
Wfaisted. 

E.  W.  Small,  Tbomaston. 

G.  C.  Swift.  Jewett  City. 

F.  L.  Tapiey,  390  Sigoumey 
St.,  Hartford. 

C.  L.  Warner,  1  Pine  St., 
RodkviDe. 

C.  H.  Westbrook,  West  Corn- 
wall. 

C.  E.  Wheeler,  81  Lincoln 
Ave.,  New  London. 

F.  T.  Wilson,  10  Ordiard  St., 
Danbury. 


A.   L.  Young,  40  Coit  St., 

Norwich. 
J.  A.  YouQg,  South  Main  St., 

Colchester. 


Robt.  E.  Shilling. 

Efaner  L.  Cross,  New  Castle. 

Ernest  J.  Hardesty ,  Seaford. 


E.  R.  Simmons,  Gainesville. 
J.  D.  Dugger,  Maodenny. 
A.  M.  Douglas,  St.  Andrews. 

E.  R.  Poppell,  Starke. 

S.  J.  Overstreet,  Tltusville. 

J.  M.  Holding,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

J.  Flake  Durham,  Blounts^ 
town. 

H.  J.  Dane,  Inverness. 

G.  J.  North,  Green  Cove 
Springs. 

James  R.  Lites,  Lake  City. 

R.E.Hall,  Miami. 

P.  G.  Shaver,  Arcadia. 

F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jackson- 
ville. 

A.  S.  Edwards,  Pensaoola. 

B.  F.  Buchanan,  Bunnell. 

A.  A.  Core,  Apalaehioola. 
C.K.Gray,Quincy. 

J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 
W.  O.  Lemasters,  Brooksville. 
J.  E.  Knight,  Tampa. 
M.  R.  Robison,  Bonif&j. 
M.  O.  King,  Marianne. 
8.  H.  Taylor,  Montioello. 
J.  Homer  Kelly,  Mayo. 
W.  T.  Kennedy.  Umatilla. 
J.  W.  SherrHl.  Fort  Myers. 
F.S.HartsflcJd,  Tallahassee. 
W.  F.  Osteen,  Bronson. 
R.  E.  Turner,  Hosford. 

G.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 

B.  D.  GuUett,  Bradeutown. 
J.  H.  Brinson,  Ocala. 
Virgil  S.  Lowe.  Key  West. 
L.  L.  Owens,  Femandlna. 
WiUC.Pryor.MilUgan. 

R.  E.  Hamri<ac,  Okeeohobee. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Orlando. 


FLOBIDA— contd. 


Ofloeola 

Palm  Beach. 


Pasoo 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lude 

Santa  Rosa.. 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwanee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla. . . 
Walton 

Washington. 


.GBOROU. 

Appling 

Baoon 

Balnr 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

BenHUl 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bmloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee.. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 


Superintendent. 


. .  .1 


Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dodge 

Dooly , 

Dou^erty, 

Douglas 

Early , 

Echols 


Eflingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel.. 


Evans.. 
Fannin. 
Fayette. 
Floyd... 


C.  E.  Yowell,  Kissimmee. 
G.   L   Metcalf.    West    Palm 

Beach. 
J.  W.  Sanders,  Dade  City. 
Dixie  M.  Hollins,  Clearwater. 
W.  L.  Clifton,  Bartow. 

C.  H.  Price,  Palatka. 

D.  D.  Corbett,  St.  Augustine. 
J.  W.  Hodge.  Fort  Plerec. 

J.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  Milton. 
T.  W.  Lawton,  Sanford. 
G.  H.  Tompkins,  Wildwood. 
J.  W.  O'Hara,  Live  Oak. 
FestusS.  Jackson,  Perry. 
C.  R.  M.  Sheppaixi,  De  Land. 
C.  K.  Allen,  Sopchcbpy. 
J.  J.  Kennedy,   ue  Funiak 

Springs. 
J.  H.  Vamura,  Vernon. 


B.  D.  Deen,Baxley. 
Geo.  A.  Taylor,  Auna. 
J.  H.  Hall.  Newton. 
Edward  Tlgner,  Milledgeville 
J.  T.  Wise,  Baldwin. 

W.  M.  Holsenbeck,  Wmder. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Cartersvllle. 
J.  H.  Bullard,  Fitzgerald. 
S.  J.  Baker,  Nashville. 

C.  H.  Bruce,  Macon. 

H.  B.  HarviJle.  Cochran. 
John  F.  McCall,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Pembroke. 

B.  R.  OUifl,  Statesboro. 

H.  C.  Daniel,  Waynesboro. 
Hufi^  MaUet,  Jackson. 
H.  T.  Singleton,  Edison. 
T.  E.  Casey,  St.  Marys. 
W.  H.  McLarin,  Fairbum. 
M.  H.  WUUams,  Matter. 
V.  D.  Wheatley,  Carrotton. 
S.  J.  Bowman,  Ringgold. 
T.  E.  Brock,  Folkston. 

C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 
C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta. 

S.  E.  Jonas,  Summerville. 

T.  A.  Doss,  Canton. 

T.  H.  Dosier,  Athens. 

E.  R.  King,  Fort  Gaines. 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Jonesboro. 

J.  O.  Rodgers,  Homerville. 

Bernard  Awtrey,  Marietta. 

J.  Gordon  Floyd,  Douglas. 

Lee  S.  Dismuke,  Moultrie. 

J.  L.  Weeks.  Appling. 

J.  M.  Starr,  Newnan. 

J.  F.  Dickey,  Musella. 

J.  W.  Bivins,  Cordele. 

S.  J.  Hale,  Trenton. 

A.  W.  Vandiviere,  Dawstm- 

ville. 
J.  B.  L."  Barber,  Bainbridgc. 
R.  E.  Carroll.  Decatur. 
M.  W.  HarrelL  Eastman. 
J.  M.  Royal,  Vienna. 
S.  R.  De  Jamette,  Albany. 
G.  T.  McLarty,  Douglasville. 

E.  A.  Evans,  Blakely. 

R.  W.  Touchstone,   Staten- 

vUle. 
A.  E.  Byrd,  Quyton. 
T.  J.  Cleveland,  Elberton. 
Robert  E.  Rountree,  Rwain.s- 

boro. 
R.  M.  Girardeau,  Cla.xton. 

F.  L.  Cochran,  Epworth. 

E.  E.  Thornton,  Fayettevillc. 
W.  C.  Rash,  Rome. 
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V. — County  Sufisintbndbntb  of  SchooiiS— Continued.' 


County. 


GIOROIA— «ootd. 
Forsyth 


8up«rinteodent. 


Franklin... 

Fulton 

GUmflr 

OlMoock . . . 

Qlynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett.. 
Habersham, 

Hall 

Hancock . . . 
Harabon. . . 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston... 

Irwto 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  DaWs. . 
Jefferson... 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

H^'jy 

Llnooln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

IffcDuffle 

cintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

If arlon 

Iferiwether 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe , 

Montgomery... 

Morgan , 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Ooonee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 


Putnam . . . 
Quitman. . 

Rabun 

Randolph. 
Richmond. 
Rockdale.. 

Schley 

Screven ... 
Spalding . . 
Stephens. . 
Stewart.... 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro. 
Tattnall... 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 


A.    C.     Kemiemore,    Cum- 

ming. 
R.  MoDuffle,  Camesyflle. 
J.  W.  Simmons.  Atlanta. 
J.  8.  Hudson.  ElliJaT. 
J.  P.  Allen.  Mitchell. 
N.  H.  Ballard,  Brunswidc. 
Ernest  Dlllard,  Calhoun. 
J.  8.  Weathers.  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Purks,  White  Plains. 
C.  R.  Ware,  LswrenoeTille. 
Arthur  81ak,  Clarkesrtlle. 
J.  D.  Underwood,  Gainesville. 
C.  W.  Moran.  I^ton. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 
Tom  Wisdom,  Chlpley. 
W.  B.  Morris,  Hartwell. 
W.  E.  Dennie,  Franklin. 
T.  J.  Horton,  McDonough. 

F.  M.  Greene,  Psrrr . 

J.  W.  Weaver,  OdUa.  • 
L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.  M.  Elisor,  Monticelto. 
J.  A.  Walker,  Hacelhurst. 
H.  E.  Smith,  Bartow. 
W.  V.  Lanier,  MiUen. 
A.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Wrigbts- 
ville. 

E.  W.  Sanunons,  Gray. 
J.  T.  Smith.  DnbUn. 
8.  J.  Powell,  Leesbmg. 

J.  E.  Groover,  Hlncevllle. 
T.  L.  Perryman,  Linoolnton. 
M.  L.  Strong,  Valdosta. 
H.  F.  Biggins,  Dahkmega. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 
W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Avres,  DanlelsvUle. 
W.  E.  Drane,  Bueoa  VLsta. 
W.  8.  Howell,  Greenville. 
B.B.  Bush,  Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes.  Aipharetta. 

G.  £.  West.  Camilla. 

R.  L.  Williams.  Jr.,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Conner,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  Madison. 
W.  D.  Gregory,  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Columbus. 
G.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  McRee,  Waticbisville. 
M.  8.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
G.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
R.  D.  Thomas,  Blackshear. 

F.  L.  Adams.  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 
A.  W.   Fountain,  Hawkins- 

ville. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  Tiger. 
Walter  MoMichael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

G.  W.  Crumbley,  Conyers. 
J.  T.  Stewart,  Ellaville. 
H.  J.  Amett,  Sylvanla. 
W.  H.  Bolton,  Jr.,  Griffin. 
J.  I.  Allman,  Tooooa. 

W.  T.  Halliday,  Lumpkin. 
E.  J.  MoMath,  Amerlcus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  ICoore,  ahaitm. 
I.  S.  Smith,  Reidsville. 

A.  S.  Wallace,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid,  Milan. 

J.  W.  P.  Lowrey,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasvllle. 
A.  J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 
G.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 


Ooonty. 


OBOBQU—oontd. 


TOWM 

Troap 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

wQker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warrsn 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Weoeter . . . . 
Wheeler.... 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wiloox 

Wilkes 

Wtlkinaon.. 
Worth 


IDAHO. 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock.. 
Bear  Lake. 
Benewah.. 
Bini^iam., 


Blaine., 
Boise.., 
Bonner. 


Bonneville, 
Boundary. 


Butte. 
Oamas. 


Canyon..., 

Cassia 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore.... 


Franklin.. 
Fremont . . 

Gem 

Gooding.. 

Idaho 

Jefferson. . 
Kootenai. 

Latah 

Lemhi.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln... 
Madison.. 
Minidoka. 
Ne«  Perce. 


Siqieritttendent. 


Oneida.. 
Owyhee, 


Payette. 
Power.. 


Shoshone. . 

Teton 

Twin  Falls. 


Valley 

Washington . 


R.  T.  Coleman,  Hlai 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 
D.  A.  Stewart,  Ashbum. 

A.  H.  Gates,  Jeflisrsonville. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blairsvllle. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  Ls  Fayette. 

J.  W.  ClegK,  Monroe. 
Charles  Pinmi^  Waycross. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warrenton. 
David  HarrisQD,  SandersYille. 

B.  D.  PuroeU,  Jesap. 
J.  F.  Colbert,  Preston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T.  V.  Contrail,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
Jas.  J.  Copeland,  Dalton. 
J.  8.  Cook,  Plneview. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victor  Davidson.  Trwlntoo. 
Boyd  L.  Jones,  Sylvester. 


Lulu  B.  Vanoe,  Boise. 
Mrs.  Maude  Gregg,  Coandl. 
Bertha  L.  Atkl^PooateUo. 
Seymour  Spencer,  Parh. 
Ruth  E.  Gerhart,  St.  Maries. 
Mrs.  Grace  Fanlooner,  Black- 
Coot. 
Frances  Mills.  HaUev. 
Clara  EIUs,  Idaho  City. 
Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Tock,  Sand* 

EfiaM.'MlUer,  Idaho  FaUs. 

Margaret  Moore,  Bonners 
Ferry. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Pratt,  Aroo. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Fletcher,  Fair- 
field. 

Marnret  KnowKon,  Caldwell. 

Mae  Lowe,  Albion. 

Hulda  Anderson,  Oroflno. 

Jennie  E.  Kelleher,  ChalUs. 

Blandie  Skipper,  Mountain 
Home. 

John  Johnson,  Preston. 

Frances  Hargls,  St.  Anthony. 

Alice  Holvorson.  Enomratt. 

Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 

Marnret  Sweet,  Grangeville. 

Katnerlne  Burmraf,  Rlgby. 

K.  C.  Egbers,  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Winlt^  Calkins,  Moscow. 

Olive  Kadlets,  Salmon. 

Retta  F.  Martm,  Nez  Perce. 

Stella  Cook,  Shoshone. 

A.  F.  Rasmussen,  Rexburg. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 

Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Faust,  Lewis- 
ton. 

James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hurless,  Silver 
City, 

Miss  Fae  Sutton,  Payette. 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Wilson, 
American  Falls. 

Florence  M.  Zumhof,  Wallace. 

Cecil  W.  Price,  Drlggs. 

Mas  Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Tirza  J.  Wayland.  Cas- 
cade. 

Olive  M.  Petrashek,  WeLser. 


ILUNOI5). 


Adams !  John  H.  Steiner,  Uulncy. 

Alexander i  Laura  I.  Milford,  Cairo. 


Bond 
Boone. 


William  E.  White,  Greenville. 
Elisabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 
dere. 
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County. 


iLUirois— contd. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

ChiisUan 

Clark 

Clay 

Chnton 

Colea 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cnmbwland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

I>ouglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Oreene 

Omndy ? 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jaokson 

Jtfper 

Jefferson. 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakoc 

Kendall 

Knox 

Uke 

USalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

McDonoQgh 

ICcHenry 

McLean 

Miaoon 

Macoupin 

Madis<ni 

Marion. : 

Marshall 

Mason 

MaBToc 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt- 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


Superintendent. 


C.  W.  Bellars,  Mount  Sterling, 
a.  O.  SmithjPrtnoeton. 
S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 
John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 
Walter  E.  Buck,  Virginia. 
Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbane. 
H.  L.  Fowkes,  Taylorville. 
Harold  Brii^t,  Marshall. 
O.  O.  Lewis,  Louisville. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Garlyle. 
O.  L.  Mlnter,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobin,  Chicago  (C.  H.). 
James  T.  Athev,  Robinson. 
L.  C.  Markwell,  Toledo. 
W.  W.  Coultas,  Sycamore. 
John  L.  Costley,  Clinton. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
Grant  Balding,  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay.  Ing,  Benton. 

M.  M.  Cook.  Lewiston. 
J.  L.  Greenlee,  Equality. 
Rollins  L.  Scott,  Carrol  iton. 
C.  H.  Root.  Morris. 
W.  W.  Daily.  McLeansboro. 
S.  D.  Fans,  Carthage. 
Hattie  M.  Rittenhouse,  Eliza- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  Beall.  Oquawka. 

A.  L.  Odenweller,  Cambridge^. 
F.  A.  Gtibreath.  watseka. 
otto  F.  Aken,  Murphysboro. 
E.  B.  Brooks,  Newton. 
Charles  F.  Lee,Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  Jerseyville. 

B.  L.  Birkbeck,  Galena. 
Emma  Rebman,  Vienna. 
E.  A.  Ellis,  Geneva. 

S.  D.  Saltzgiver,  Kankakee. 
George  Elliott,  Bristol. 
W.  F.  Boyes,  Oalesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson,  Wankegan. 
W.  R.  Foster,  Ottowa. 
Ed.    Ashbaiuith,    Lawrenoe- 

vllle. 
L.  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 
W.  E.  Herbert,  Pontiac. 
£.  H.  Lukenbill,  Lincohi. 
B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shelton.  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomlngton. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlln- 

vllte. 

H.  T.  McCrea,  Edwardsvllle. 

M.  A.  Thrasher,  Salem. 

E.  P.  Nichols,  Lacon. 

John  Mehlhop,  Havana. 

W.  A.  Spence,  Metropolis. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Batterton,  Peters- 
burg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Aledo. 
Wilham  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewev,  Hlllsboro. 
H.  H.  Vasconceilos,  Jackson- 
ville. 

V.  D.  Roughton,  Sullivan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hajres,  Peoria. 
Ehno  W.  Lee.  Pinckneyville. 
Chas.  Mcintosh.  Monticello. 
John  N.  Clark,  Pittsfield. 
R.  R.  Randolph,  Golconda. 
May  S.  Hawkins^ Mound  City. 
W.  A.  Paxson,  Hennepin. 


ILLINOIS— contd 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Islsjid 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

WIU 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

'     INDUNA. 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Delaw^are 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

ELamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

l^erange 


Superintendent. 


L.  W.  Von    Behren,    Evans- 

ville. 
Elmer  Van  Arsdall,  Olney. 
Lou  M.  Harris^  Rock  Island. 
B.  D.  Gates,  Harrisburg. 

E.  C.  Pruitt,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  RushvUle. 
John  P.  Ward,  Winchester. 
Lee  W.  Eraser.  Shelbyville. 
G.  C.  Baker.  Toulon. 

W.  A.  Hou^,  BeUeville. 
Cyrus  Grove,  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekin. 
Charles  O.  Otridi,  Jcmesboro. 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  Danville. 
W.  H.  Wetzel,  Mount  Carmel. 
J.  D.  Regan,  Monmouth. 
Lee  A.  FYiend,  Nashville. 
J.  B.  Galbraith,  Fatrfleld. 
Charles  H.  Mossberger,  Carmi . 
H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 

F.  M.  Muhlig,  JoUet. 

J.  W.  MoKlnney.  Marion. 
Mrs.    Abbie    Jewett    Craig, 

Rockford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


E.  S.  Christen.  Decatur. 

D.  O.  McComb,  Fort  Wayne. 
I^unuel  Sharp,  Columbus. 

M.  F.  O'Rear,  Oxford. 
M.   C.   Townsend,   Hartford 
City. 

E.  M.  Servles,  Lebanon. 
Grover  G.  Brown,  Nashville. 
T.  W.  Armstrong,  Delphi. 

J.  E.  Ludders,  Loransport. 
Saml.  L.  Scott,  Jenersonville. 
Willis  E.  Akre,  BrazU. 
M.  D.  Bouldenl  Frankfort. 
H.  W.  Toney.  English. 
J.  E.  Gillev,  Washington. 
Geo.  C.  Cole,  Lawrenceburg. 
James  R.  Crawley,   Greena- 

F.  M.  Merica,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Muncie. 
Robert  E.  Eckert,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

£.  Earl  Lines,  Connersville. 

Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany 

Guy  A.  Waldrip,  Covington. 

James  A.  Fisher,  Brookvllle. 

Thomas  F.  Berry,  Rochester. 

Leland  S.  Cunnin  gham, 
Princeton. 

Charlea  H.  Terrell,  Marion. 

Walter  T.  Brown.  Bloomfleld. 

Walter  Harger,  Noblesville. 

Q.  J.  Richman,  Greenfield. 

A.  O.  Deweese,  Corydon. 

Theo.  T.  Martin,  Danville. 

H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 

Albert  F.  Hutson,  Kokomo. 

C.  Funderburg,  Huntington. 

Harry  B.  Henderson,  Browns- 
town. 

Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  Ren.sse- 
laer. 

W.  R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 

W.  Guy  Pender,  Madison. 

S.  E.  Whitcomb,  Vernon. 

W.  J.  Yount,  Franklin. 

E.  N.  Haskins,  Vineennes. 

Jesae  Bruner,  Warsaw. 

Arthur  B. Cookerly, I^agrange 

F  .  1 .  Leit.Lv  ay, troi^n Point 
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County. 


nrDuiiA— oontd. 


Buperlntoiidcnt. 


Laporto 

LiAwrenoo 

ICadlflOii 

Marlon 

U^nsyh^ll 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

MoDt^omary . . . 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen , 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Poeey 

PukaU 

Putnam , 

Randolph , 

Ripley 

Rnah 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spenoer 

StarST 

St.  Joseph 

Steuben 

Sullivan , 

Switierland 

Tippecanoe...., 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg 

Vermilion 

Vigo 

WabMih 

Warren , 

Warrick 

Washington.... 

Wefls 

White 

Whitley 


IOWA. 


Adair. 


Adams 

Allamakee . 
Appanoose. 
Audubcm.. 
Benton 


Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer , 

Buchanan.... 
Buena  Vista. 

Butler , 

Calhoun , 


CarroU 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee.... 


Chickasaw. 


Clarke... 

Clay 

Clayton.. 
Clinton.. 
Crawford. 
Dallas... 
Davis.... 


Fred  R.  Famam,  Lraoite. 
Wm.  C.  Roberta,  Bedford. 
J.  W.  Frailer,  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  Swails,  Indianapolis. 
Floyd  M.  Annis,  Plymouth. 
C.  0.  Williams,  ^oals. 
Dor^  H.  Brown,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  CrawfoidsyiUe. 
Lewis  WUliams,  MartlnavUle. 
W.  O.  Schanlaub,  Kentland. 
Ouy  R.  Hall,  Albion. 
John  L.  Wessler,  Risinc  Sun. 
Jesse  M.  Trlnkle,  Paoll. 
Albert  Free.  Spencer. 
John  H.  Joliief.  RockvUle. 
Lee  B.  Mullen,  Cannelton. 
Howard  Brenton.  Petersburg. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 
(K  E.  Behrens.  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  E.  Tennell,  Whiamac. 
L.  O .  WrlEht,  Oreencastle. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester. 
C.  R.  Hertenstein,  VenalUes. 
C.  M.  Qeorge,  RushvlUe. 
W.  S.  Orlfflth,  Scottaburg. 
W.  Everson,  Shelby  vlUe. 
J.  W.  StrasseU,  Rookport. 
J.  Allen  Barr,  Knox. 
Ralph  LoDgilekl,  South  Bend. 
H.  Lyle  Shank,  An^la. 
Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 
Ernest  Danglade,  Vevay. 
C.  V.  Peterson.  La  Fayette. 
Elmer  L.  Mitchell,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemethy,  Liberty. 
K.  W.  Hemmer,  ETvansville. 
R.  H.  Valentine,  Newport. 
J.  M.  Propst,  Terrs  Haute. 
A.  B.  Oswalt,  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  Wllllamsport. 
Ivor  J.  Robinson,  BoonvlUe. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  WllBams,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  Bluflton. 
Henry  J.  Reid.  Montioello. 
A.  R.  Fleck,  Columbia  City. 


Mrs.  Minerva  Whittnm, 
Qreenfleld. 

Mary  C.  Larson,  Coming. 

W.  L.  Pock,  Waukon. 

Janet  Wilson,  CenterviUe. 

Ella  M.  Steams,  Audubon. 

Linnle  E.  Scmoemann,  Vin- 
ton. 

H.  C.  MoeUer,  Waterloo. 

Orada  E.  Tucker.  Boone. 

May  E.  Francis,  waverly. 

A.  15.  Jewett,  Independence. 

A.  E.  Hanlson.  Stem  Lake. 

E.  B.  Hodges,  Allison. 
Jeanette     Lewis,     Rockweh 

City. 

Qeorse  Oallowav,  Carroll. 

Jennie  M.  Ward,  Atlantic. 

Mildred  R.  Yule,  Tipton. 

Fred  D.  Cranun,  Mason  City. 

Margaret  Montgiomery,  Cher- 
okee. 

Esther  Bwenumson,  New 
Hampton. 

Bessie  Hart,  Osceola. 

D.  M.  Odle.  Spenoer. 

Carl  F.  Beoker,  Elkader. 

C.  E.  Coszens,  Clinton. 

F.  N.  Olnr,  Denlson. 
Carolyn  E.  Forgrave.  Adel. 
Agnes  MoConnell,  BiooDiflald. 
Mahal  Komer,  Leon. 


OooBty. 


Snperlntendeiit. 


!    IOWA— oontinaed.  ! 


'  Delaware... 

Des  Moines. 

I  DfeUttson.. 


Dubuque. 
Bnunet.. 
Fayette.. 


Floyd.... 
Franklin. 


Fremont. 
•  Oreene..., 

Qrundy... 
'  QuthHe... 

Hamilton. 

Hancock.. 
.  Hardin... 

Harrison.. 

Henry 


F.  P.  WaBpsr,  If anchaster. 

Wm.  Dnnteyey,  BmUngton. 

lennie  B.  EEvbater,  SpiHt 
Lake. 

Pfalito  J.  Flynn.  Doboque. 

IdaX .  DavfarEsthefTflle. 

Mrs.  BeDe  Thorp-Ocker. 
West  Union. 

Mary  D.  Kbrinke,  Chartas 
Olty. 

Harry  J.  HaDdersoo,  Hamp- 
ton. 

Mabel  B.  Jones,  Sidney. 

H.  C.  Roelofsa.  Jeflerson. 

D.  R.  Barl,  Omndy  Center. 

I.  M.  Boggi,  Outhns  Center. 

B.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 

J.  R.  Bagga,  Oamer. 

Blanche  Stoddard,  Eldora. 

Susie  T.  Faith,  Logan. 

Carolyn     Campbell,   Moont 


Howard... 

Humboldt. 

Ida 

I   Iowa 

I  Jackson... 

>  Jellenon.! 
ii  Johnson..., 

'  Jones 

I  Keokuk... 


Kossuth 

Lee , 

Linn 

Louisa 

,  Lucas 

'  Lyon 

Ifodison 

Mahaska 

Marlon 

MarshaU 

Mills 

MitoheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Muscatine.... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto.... 

Plymouth.... 

Pocahontas.. 


Polk 

Pottawattamie.. 

Poweshiek 

Ringsdld 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama , 

Taylor 

Umon 

VanBuren 


WhmUo 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wavne 

Weoster 


Winnebago. 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury.. 
Wortli 


Wrl^t. 


Zina 

',  Humboldt. 
Wilson  Jones,  Ida  Grove. 
O.  A.  Yoakam,  Marengo. 
E.  R.  Stoddard.  Maquoketa. 
Olive  Shrlner,  Newton. 
June  Chldester,  Falrfleld. 
N.  B.  Hesseolus,  Iowa  City. 
Kate  Manrioe,  Anamoaa. 
Harry  S.  MoVicker,  Slgoor- 

ney. 
Wm.  Shirley.  Algona. 

B.  C.  Lynn,  Donnelbon. 
LulaB.Secrist,  Marion. 
Icole  M.  Sweeney,  Wapello. 
Myrtle  A.  Duncan.  C%aritoD. 
E.  T.  Oilman.  Rook^Rapids. 
Carrie  B.  Ludlow.  Wlntersst. 
Jesse  L.  Dubue,  Osknlooaa. 
Mrs.  Mae  Goldlsen,  Knoxvillai 

C.  B.  Shntt,  MardiaUtown. 
Geo.  E.  MasMTs,  Oleowood. 
C.  W.  Bond.  Osase. 

Ella  M.  Oaroner.  Onawa. 
Mvrta  Harlow,  Albia. 
EMsabeth  Hogns,  Red  Oak. 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 
J.  J.  BilUngsiy,  Piiniduu'. 
Mary  E.  IM  Boos,  nUey. 
Aj;nes  Samuelso^  Clarinda. 
Margaret  Ryan,  smmetaborg. 
Ema  H.  Phith,  Le  Mars. 
Grace    D.  Bradshaw,    Poca- 
hontas. 

Pearl  de  Jamette,  Des  Mdnes. 

F.  J.  Puryear,  Council  Bhifls. 
Bstelle  Coon,  Brooklyn. 
Louise  Askren,  Moont  Ayr. 
Jno.  R.  Slacks,  Sac  City. 
Henry  E.  Ronge,  Davenport. 
Rose  M.  Parker,  Harian. 

F.  E.  Fuller,  Orange  City. 
Maude  Wakefield,  Nevada. 
Mary  A.  Richards,  Toledo. 
AlUe  Nelson,  Bedford. 
William  B^  Creston. 
lisde  V.  Meredith,  Keosao- 

qua. 
R.  Lr.  Gardner.  Ottumwa. 
W.  M.  MoGee.  indluoJa. 
Katherlne  Stkhter,  Washing 

ton. 
Jennie  L.  Clark,  Gorydon. 
Anna  Johnson,  Fort  Dod^e. 
Jessie  Parker.  Forest  City. 
H.E.MiUer,DeoQtah. 
T.  B.  Mortis.  Sioux  City. 
Bella    Ijtfidgnd     Shorvoa, 

North  wood* 
M.  L,  Howtfl,  Clailoo. 


OOUITTT  BTTFBltrNTBKDBNTB. 
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County. 


TAJMAB, 


AUad 

Andaraoo. 
AtehiaoD. 
Barber... 


Barton... 
Bourbon. 
Brown.. . 
Bnttor... 
Chase 


GhaatauquB. 

Cherokee 

Chevenne... 

Clark 

Clay 


Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche. 
Cowley.... 
Crawford.. 
Decatur... 
Dickinson. 
Doniphan. 
Donsiaa... 
Bdwards.. 

BIk 

Bjlls...... 

BIlSWQftll. 

Finney 


Ford. 


Franklin. 
Qeary.... 


Gove 

Oraham. 
Grant... 


Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood... 
Hamilton  — 

Harper 

Harvey 

HariroU 

Hodieeman... 

Jackson. 

Jefferson 

JeweU 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth. 

Unooln 

linn 

Logan 


Lyon. 


McPhersoo.. 

Harlon 

HarshaU 

Meade 

IffaMi^l , 

Mitchell 

Monlgomsry, 


Morris. 


Morton.. 
Nemaha. 
Neodw.. 
Ness.... 
Norton.. 


Superintendent. 


Lavonia  M.  Donica,  lola. 
JoBie  Henderson,  Gamett. 

D.  Anna  Bpeer,  Atchison. 
Lola  •  Lichlyter,     Medicine 

Lodge. 

W.  L.  jBowersoz,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare.  Fort  Scott. 

Alma  McAtee,  Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French,  Bl  Dorado. 

Katherine  Montgomery,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls. 

Carrie  Belmon,  Sedan. 

G.  A.  Sanders,  Columbus. 

Robert  Cram,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

,Mrs.  Sue  Hemphill,  Clay  Cen- 
ter. 

Jane  Collins,  Concordia. 

Cora  B.  Arnold,  Burlington. 

Mary  WUlard,  Cdldwater. 

Bdna  L.  Johnson,  Winfleld. 

J.  W.  MUey,  Glrard. 

Blwood  M.  Brooks,  Oberlin. 

Mary  E,  Wotverton,  Abilene. 

C.  R.  Hewins,  Troy. 

O.  J.  Lane,  Lawrence. 

Mary  MullUdn,  Kinsley. 

H.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 

Louis  Christiansen,  Hays. 

H.  Coover,  BUsworth. 

Emma  F.  Wilson,  Garden 
City. 

Esther  Wilkinson,  Dodge 
City 

W.  A.  Vickers,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 
City. 

B.  B.  Bacon,_Gove. 
U.  S.  Loyd,  HiU  City. 

Miss     Deane     MiUer,     New 

TTIv^flAS 
Edith  MiUer,  Cimarron. 
August  Halfman,  Tribune. 
Mary  L.  Service,  Eureka. 

C.  w .  Noell,  Syracuse. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Anthony. 
Ruth  E.  Mitten,  Newton. 
George  B.  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 
Winifred  T.  GoUer,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 
Annie  Goddard,  Oskaloosa. 
Lula  Coyner,  Mankato. 
Zilpah  Boone,  Olatbe. 
Mrs.  India  Simmons,  Laktn. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Kingman. 

A.  A.  Hodges,  Greensburg. 
Ida  B.  Maney,  Osweffo. 
Wm.  T.  Caldweli,  Dighton. 

E.  Voorhees,  Leavenworth. 

G.  H.  Hower,  jr..  Lincoln. 
Maude  Hunts.  Hound  City. 
Malcolm    Peterson,    Russell 

Springs. 
Mrs.  Nettle  B.  Cartmel,  Bm- 

ppria. 
I.C.  Meyer.  MoPherson. 
J.  A.  Ray,  Marion. 
W.  H.  Seaman.  Mar;^8ville. 
Ola  Granger.  Meade. 
Maggie  Routt,  Paola. 
PhiHp  Lonthan,  Betolt. 
Ethel  A.  Gillespie,  Independ- 


F.    H.     Manning,    Council 

Grove. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Newby,  Richfield. 
W.  R.  Anthony,  Seneca. 
J.  A.  Camion,  firio. 
Edith  RoMson,  Ness  City. 
Pearl  Wyrlll,  Norton. 
C.  A.  Deardoifl.  Lyndon. 
BertiMi  Tonll,  Oibona. 


Superintwident. 


Pawnee. 
Phillips. 


Pottawatomie. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic...... 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 


Stafford. 
Stanton. 
Stevens. 
Sumner. 
Thomas. 
Trego... 


Wabaunsee. 

Wallaoe 

Washington. 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 


Wyandotte. 


KEMTVCKY. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson. 


Ballard.. 
Barren... 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone.... 
Bourbon. 
Boyd.... 
Boyle.... 
Bracken. 


Breathitt 

i  Brecldnridge. 

BulUtt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 


Campbell... 

Carlttle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Cttnton 

Crittenden.. 
Cumberland. 


I>avieM.... 
Edmonson. 

Elliott 

EsttU 

Fayette.... 


FliBiliig. 


Miss  lAlias  Mortimer,  Minne- 
apolB 

Bertha  Truett.  Lamed. 

Olive   L    Thomas,   PhUUps- 
bnrg. 

R.  C.  Walden,  Westmoreland. 

L.  Grace  Heaton,  Pratt. 

Bert  Kesselrlng^twood. 

S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 

Mary  Janaky.  Belleville. 

Bertha  MoCabe.  Lyons. 

Repple  Carey  Manhattan. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  waUh.  Stockton. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  La  Crosse. 

Caleb  Bodmer,  Russell. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  Salina. 

Genevieve  Lancaster,  Soott. 

R.  M.  Crum,  Wichita. 

Erma  Thompson,  liberal. 

M.  Edna  Coroett,  Topeka. 

Warner  Johnson,  Hoide. 

Nona  Stewart,  Ckwdland. 

Wm.  MoMullen,  Smith  Cen- 
ter. 

Anna  M.  Beck,  St.  John. 

Roy  Hack,  Johnson. 

Mary  Bums,  Husoton. 

John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 

Elisabeth  Stover.  Colby. 

Mrs.  Minnie  CNlel,  Wakee- 
nev 

Annie  G.  Croodi,  Alma. 

Rote  Gilbert,  Sharon  Springs. 

Millie  Spence,  Washington. 

P.  E.  Metheney,  Leoti. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lvvm,  Fredoola. 

Ellnbeth  T.  Spencer,  Yates 
Center. 

.Arthur   J.    MeOott, 
City. 


Tobias  Hufliaker,  Columbia. 
O.  V.  Trammel,  Scottsville. 
Mrs.  Lee  M.  Campbell,  Law- 

renoeburg. 
J.  E.  Lane,  Wicklifle. 
Nettie  Depp,  Glasgow. 
R.  W.  KiDcald.  Owimcsville. 
Simon  Delph,  Plneville. 
Edgar  C.  Riley,  Burlington. 
Mabel  Robbins.  Paris. 
J.  G.  Rocker,  Cfatlettsbon. 
Mrs.  Lydla  IjOwIs,  DanviUe. 
William   Huffman,    Brooks- 

viUe. 
William  Turner,  Jackson. 
J.  W.  Trent,  Hardmsburg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  ShepherdsvlUe. 
A.  L.  Haynes,  Momntown. 
Homer  W.  Nichols,  Princeton. 
Mrs.    Luoile   Grogan   Jones, 

Murrey. 
J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

D.  S.  Bishop,  Bardwell. 
Sallie  Ford,  Carrollton. 
W.  E.  Robinson,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundtff,  Liberty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  Hopkinsvillo. 
J.  E.  Lanter,  Winchester. 
Luther  Hatton.  Manchester. 
Ermon  Sloan,  Albany. 
E.  J.  Travis.  Marion. 
Mrs.  Cora  8.  Payne,  Bnrks- 

vlUe. 
R.  L.  McFarland,  Owensboro 
W.  A.  Pitfdue,  Brownsville. 
D.  F.  Gray,  Sandy  Hook. 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Irvine. 
Mrs.  Nannie  G.   Fauloonar, 


L. 


.nThoil] 
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CkMinty. 


KSNTUCKT— oontd . 


Floyd.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin.. 
Garrard.. 
Grant.... 


Graves. . 
Grayson. 
Oriien... 


Greenup.., 
HancocK... 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison... 

Hart 

Henderson. 

Henry 

Hickman.. 
Hopkins... 
Jarkson.... 
Jefferson . . . 
Jessamine. . 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 

I.«urol 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letdier.... 


Lewis 

Unooln 

Livingston. 


L<^^ 

Lyon 

HcCraoken.. 
McCreary... 

HcLean 

Madison.... 

HagofBn 

Marion 

U^nsyh^ll    ... 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menifee 

Meroer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe , 

Montgomery , 

Morgan 

MuUenburg. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 


Pulaski... 
Robertson. 

Rockcastle. 

Rowan 

Russell 

ycott 

Shelby 

Slmneon... 


Superintendent. 


Oma  Prsston,  Prestonboif . 
L.  D.  Stucker.  Frankfort. 
Virginia  Luten,  Hickman. 
Jas.  R.  McDanell,  Warsaw. 
Jennie  Higfrins,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.  Harrison,  Williams- 
town. 

J.  E.  r^oleman,  MayAeld. 
Ella  Lewis,  Leitchfleld. 
Ussie  Y.   Qriham,  Greens 

burg. 
Sophia  E.  Kitchen,  Greenup. 
Herman  J.  Rice.  Hawesvilto. 
J.  A.  Payne,  Elizabethtown. 
W.  L.  Bailey,  Harlan. 
J.  W.  Rogrrs,  Cvnthiana. 
8.  M.  Duraam,  MumfordviUe. 
R.  L.  Cinnamond,  Henderson. 
G.  A.  McGowan,  New  Castle. 
W.  L.  Best,  Clinton. 
L.  R.  Ray,  Madisonville. 
J.  J.  Davis,  McKee. 
Orville  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  C.  Sandusky,  NichokMvillc. 
Fred  Meade.  Paintsville. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Erlannr. 

Adam  Campbell,  uindman. 

W.  W.  Evans,  BarbourviUe. 

E.  W.  Creal,  Hodgenville. 

J.  M.  Feltner.  Londcn. 

J.  H.  Ekors,  Louisa. 

W.  D.  Luoas,  BeattyvlUe. 

J.  D.  Muncy,  Hyden. 

George  W.  Jenkins,  Whites- 
burg, 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Vanoeburg. 

Garland  Singleton,  Stanferd. 

John  Quertermous,  Smith* 
land. 

Margaret  Barnes,  Russellville. 

N.  oTMartin,  Eddyville. 

M.  V.  Mdter,  Paducah. 

Nora  Alcorn.  Whitley  City. 

R.  M.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 

H.  H.  Brock,  Richmond. 

S.  S.  Elam,  Salversville. 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 

John  E.  Aront,  Benton. 

U.  G.  Johnson,  Ines. 

Jessie  O.  Yancey,  MaysvlUe. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 

W.  O.  Back,  Frenchburg. 

Ora  L.  AdamSjHarrodsburg. 

Avery  Sartin,  Edmonton. 

J.  E.  Martin,  Tompkinsvilie. 

Georfia  Sledd.Mount  Sterling. 

Jas.  W.  Davis,  West  Liberty. 

Amy  Longest,  Greenville. 

W.  T.  Mcclain,  Bardstown. 

Llda  E.  Gardner,  CarUsle. 

Ozna  Bhults,  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Selph,  La  Grange. 

O.  V.  Jones,  Owenton. 

P.  M.  Frve,  Booneville. 

John  N.  Goeney,  Falmouth. 

Jno.  C.  Napier.  Hasard. 

M.  F.  Campbell.  PikevUle. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Bohannon,  Stan- 
ton. 

Uenry  C.  Anderson,  Somerset. 

(leveland  Moore,  Mount  Oli- 
vet 

Mrs.  W.  A.  B.  Davis,  Mount 
Vernon. 

J.  H.  Powers.  Morehead. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  Jamestown. 

Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 

L.  H.  Gregg,  ShelbyvlUe. 

Charles  Turner,  Franklin. 


County. 


KBMTUCKT— Oontd. 

Bpenoar 


Taylor.. 
Todd... 
Trigg... 
Trimble. 
Union... 
Wamn. 


Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.... 

Whitk^ 

Wolfe 

Woodlbrd... 


LOUiaiANA.I 


Acadia 
Alien.. 
A 


AsBumptfon 
AvoyeUBS.., 


Baton  Rouge: 

East 

West. 


Beauragard. 
Bienville... 


Bossier. 
Caddo. . . 
Calcasieu. 
CaldwaU. 
Cameron. 
Carroll: 
East. 


West, 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

EvangsMne 

/elidans: 

East 

West 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferscn 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Lafeyette 

Lafourche 

LaSaUe 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches.., 

Orleans 

Ouachita. 

Plaquemines... 

Pctote  Coupee. 


Rapides 

Red  River.. 
Richland... 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard. 
St.  Charles. . 
St  Helena. . . 
St.  James. . . 

St.  John 

St.  Lancby.. 
St.  Martin.. 
St.  Mary.... 


Superlntendsnt. 


Katie  Beaaebamp,  Taylors- 

ville. 
George  Sapp,  CampbeUsville. 
Ludaa  Undsay,  Eiktcn. 
Calvert  Wallaoe,  Cadis. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  Cany.  Morcanfleki. 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Roemer,  Bowling 

Gieen. 
EUa  Shaunty,  Sprlngfieki. 
John  C.  Brammer,  Montioello. 
A.  L.  Lloyd,  Dixon. 
E.  F.  Davis.  Williamsburg. 
Taytar  Bbookey,  Campton. 
M.  B.  Hl&ier,  VersaiUesr 


J.  W.  Oxford,  Crowlev. 
R.  G.  Corkem,  OberlUi. 
H.  P.  Braussard,  Donaldaon- 

ville. 
8.  A.  AltemaD,  Napoleonville. 
J.  M.  Barham,  ifrksvUle. 

W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Roooe. 
J.  H.  Brss,  Port  Alien. 
L.  D.  MoOoUister,  De  RIdder. 
E.H.Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  8hreve|>ort. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  (Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottingbam,  Colnmbia. 
T.  W.  MoCal]^  Grand  Chmier. 

Ward  Anderson,  Lake  Provi- 

denoe. 
W.  MeG.  Doitohide.  Pionetf . 
H.  W.  Wri(dit,  HarrisQQbarg. 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Hooston,  Mansfield. 

E.  E.  Ortflgo,  VUle  Platte. 

E.  R.  Waller,  Clinton. 
R.  E.  Crump,  St.  FrandBviUe. 
J.  L.  MoDnff,  Winnsboro. 
J.  N.  Warner.  PoUoek. 
L.  A.  Walet,  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messiac,  Plaquemine. 
R.  L.  Dickerson,  Jonesboro. 
J.  C.  ElUs,  Gretna. 
W.  P.  Amette,  Jenninss. 
L.  J.  Alleman,  Lafeyette. 
W.  S.  LeJargne.  ThfbcMlaux. 
W.  T.  Hodges,  Jena. 

D.  G.  Armstrong,  Rustoh. 

J.  E.  Coxe,  Denham  Springs. 
J.  R.  Linton,  Tallulah. 
S.  A.  Caldwell,  Bastrop. 
L.  £.  Hudson,  Natchltocdies. 
J.  M.  Gwlnn,  New  Orleans. 
T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 
J.  C.  Blanehard,  Pointe  a  la 

Hacha. 
Alonso    MoFarland,    New 

Roads. 
C.  C.  Henson,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horton,  Coushatta. 

E.  £.  Keebler.  Rayville. 
W.  S.  Mitdiell,  Many. 
Clement  Story.  New  Orleans. 
J.  B.  Martin,  HslmviUe. 

W.  E.  Phillips,  Greensbnig. 
J.  N.  Gourdttn,  Consent. 
L.  F.  Laurent,  Edgard. 
W.  B.  Presoott,  Opelousas. 

F.  O.  Chaves,  St.  MartinviUe. 
( harles  Gott,  Franklin. 


I  Parish  superintendents. 


J 


COUNTY  SUPEBINTBNDBNTS. 
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V. — GouNTT  SupuuNTBNDBNTB  OF  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Towns. 


LOUISIANA— contd. 

St.  Tunniany 

Tangipahoa 

Tenns 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 


Saperlntendent. 


Webster. 
Winn... 


MAINX.1 

Abbot.  Blanchard, 
OnillordflConson, 
Willimantic. 

Addiaon,JoDesboro, 
Jonesport. 

Albany.  Lovell, 
Btonenam,  Swe- 
den. 

AIbion,Troy,Unity 

Alexander,  Craw- 
ford, No.  21  PI., 
Prinoetoa,  Tal- 
madge.  waite. 

Alfred,  Sanford 

Anson,  Embden, 
Lexington,  New 
Portland. 

ArRyle,  Greenfield, 
Bnuuey,  Oreen- 
bnsh,  MUford, 
Pasaaduznkeag. 

Ashland,  Oarfleld, 
Masarals.  Nash- 
▼iUe,  Portage 
Lake. 

Athens,  Comville, 
Harmonv.  Solon. 

Avon,    PniUlps, 
Strang. 

Baldwin,  Hiram, 
Sebago. 

Bancroft,  Dan- 
forth.  Orient, 
Beed  PI.,  Wes- 
ton. 

Beddington.  Cher- 
ryfield,  Oonunbia 
Falls,  Deblois, 
Steuben. 

Beltest.  Searsport. . 

Belgrade,  Mount 
Vernon,  Read- 
field. 

Benedicta,  SUver 
RldgePlt.,Stacy- 
▼iUe  Ptt. 

Benton,  Winslow.. 

Berwick,  South 
Berwick. 

Bethel,  Oilead, 
Greenwood. 

Blffelow  PL,  Cop- 
Iln  PI.,  Dead 
River  PL.  Bustis, 
Flagstaff  PL, 
Lang  PL 

Blaine.  Brldgewa- 
ter.lfarsHm. 

BkieiiUL  BrookUn, 


BootU 


E.  E.  Lyon,  Goyington. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amite. 
T.  M.  Wade,  St.  Joseph. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 
T.  A.  Green,  Farmerrille. 
J.  H.  Williams,  Abbeville. 
Flnly  Stanly,  Leesville. 
D.  H.  Springfield,  Franklin- 
ton. 
T.  W.  Fuller,  Minden. 
J.  J.  Mixon,  Wlnnfleld. 


H.  H,  PuUen,  Monson. 


D.    Herman    Corson,  Jones- 
port. 
A.  B.  Garoelon,  No.  Ijovell. 


Naomi  T.  Gregoire.  Unity. 
Cbas.  H.  Swan,  Princeton. 


C.  A.  Record,  Sanford. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury,  North  i 
Anson. 

Gertrude  E.  Gifford,  Costigan. 


H.  E.  Fortier,  Ashland. 

Herbert  W.  Wood,  Athens. 

Chas.  H.  Walker,  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Celia  H.  Sanborn,  East 

Hiram. 
John  F.  Philbrook,  Danforth. 


Frances  C.   Jewett,   Cherry- 
field. 


W.  B.  Woodbury,  Belfast. 
T.  W.  McQuaide,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

A.  L.  Todd,  Sherman. 


Chester  A.  Grant,  Winslow. 
Wm.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 


M.  E.  Wright,  Flagstaff. 


T.  A.  De  Costa,  Mars  Hill. 

Edw.  M.  Hutchinson,  Sedg- 
wick. 

Lewis  8.  Record,  Boothbay 
Harbor. 

Cyrus  M.  Kendrick,  Litch- 
field, R.  IS. 


Towns. 


Superintendent. 


MAINK— continued. 

Bowdoinham, 
Richmond. 

Bradford.  Charles- 
ton, Corinth, 
Kenduskeag. 

Brewer,  Hampden, 
Veazie. 

Brldgton.  Harrison. 

Brooksville,  Cas- 
tine,  Penobscot. 

Brownfleld,  Corn- 
ish, Pazsonsfleld, 
Porter. 

Brownvllle,  Milo... 

Brunswick,  Tops- 
hauL 

Buckfield,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron. 

Bucksport.  Ded- 
ham,  Orumd. 

Bumham,  Canaan, 
Clinton. 

Buxton,  Standish. . 

Camden,  Thomas- 
ton. 

Canton,  Turner 

Cape  Elizabeth, 
South  Portland. 

Caratunk,  Concord, 
Moscow,  The 
Forks,  West 
Forks. 

Caribou,  Lime- 
stone. 

CarmeL  Newburg. . 

Casoo,  Poland.  Otb- 
field. 

CasUe  mU,  Maple- 
ton,  Wade,  Wash- 
bum. 

Chapman,  Presque 

Charlotte,  Dennys- 
ville,  Edmunds, 
Manon,  Pem- 
broke, Whiting. 

Chester,  Kingman, 
Lee,  Macwahoc, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Winn. 

China,  Vassalboro. . 

Columbia,  Harring- 
ton,    Milbridge. 

Corlnna,  Newport, 
Plymouth. 

Crystal,  Island 
Falls,  Sherman. 

Cumberland,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Dallas  PL,  Madrid, 


B.  R.  Bowdoln,  Riohmond. 
John  S.  Tapley,  Charleston. 

F.  W^.  Burrill,  Brewer. 

F.  E.  Russell,  Bridgton. 
W.  E.  Clark,  Castine. 

L.  M.  Feloh,  Cornish. 

Foster  Higgins,  Mllo. 
John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 

Chester  Tuttle,  BUckfield. 

H.  R.  Houston,  Budksport. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Clinton. 

Fred  Benson,  Buxton  Center. 
B.  E.  Packard,  Camden. 

F.  G.  Davis,  Turner. 

Simon    M.    Hamlin,    South 

Portland. 
Chas.  E.  Ball,  Bingham. 


R.  J.  Llbby,  Caribou. 

W.  E.  Hebard,  Carmel.    ' 
Chas.  E.  Vamey,  Casoo. 

Norman  L  Gallagher,  Wash 
bum. 

W.  O.  Chase,  Presque  Isle. 

A    Raymond   Carter,    Pem- 
broke. 


Vinal    H.  Tibbetts,   Matta- 
wamkeag. 


Geo.  E.  Paine,  North  Vassal- 
boro. 
Ralph  E.  Nash,  Harrington. 

C.  E.  Wass,  Newport. 
Geo.  C.  Hlght,  Island  Falls. 

D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland,  R.  4. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 


lootnbay.  Bootb- 
bay  Harbor,  Mon- 
hegan. 
Bowdoln,  Litch- 
field, Wales,  West 
Oaidlner. 

1  Unton  superintendendee  composed  of  towns  given.     Practically  all  dty  superintendents  also  have 
nml  sehoob.    See  Est,  p.  06. 


Damarlsootta,  New- 
castle,  South 
Bristol. 

Dayton,  Saco 

Deer  Isle,  Isle  an 
Haut,  Stoning- 
ton. 

Dexter,  Garland... 

Dover,  Foxcroft 

Dyer  Brook,  Lud- 
low, Merrill.  Moro 
PL,New  Limerick, 
Oakfieki,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  Lake,  Wln- 
tervllle. 


Julia    E.    Barker,    Damaris- 
cotta. 

T.  T.  Younf ,  Saco. 

D.  W.  Rollfiis,  Deer  Isle. 


J.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 
Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Foxcroft. 
Elmer    C.    Vining,    Smyrna 
MUls. 


V.  J.  Labbe,  WinterviUe. 
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Coonty. 


MAXMBi— oontlntMd. 

East  liTcnnon, 
Wayne. 

Eut  kachias,  Ifar 
chias,  liachias- 
port,  Manhfield, 
Roque  Bluffs, 
"WMtneyvUle. 

East  ICllUnocket, 
Hersey,  Milli- 
nookat.  Mount 
Cbasa,  rattan. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
fleld. 

Eastporty  Lubec. . . 

BddizigtaOyHolden, 
OrruQjrton. 

E<S«n,  Hanoook.... 


Superintandant.^ 


Oarl  W.  Haddocks,  Uyannon 

Falls. 
John  C.  Merrill,  East  Machlas. 


W.  M.  Marr,  Patten. 


Eliot,  Kittery. 


EUsworth,  Frank- 
lin. 

Enlleld|  Howland, 
Linooin. 

Fairfield,  Oakland. 

Farmlngdale,  Oar- 
dinar. 

Farmlngton,  Wil- 
ton. 

Fort  Kent,  New 
Ganada,  St.  Fran- 
cis, Si.  John, 
Wallagrass. 

Frankfort,  Monroe, 
Winterport. 

Freeport,  Yar- 
mouth. 

FrenohviUe,  Orand 
ble,  Madawaska, 
St.  Agatha. 

FrlendSip,  Waldo- 
bcro. 

Oorham,  West- 
brook. 

Oonldsboro,  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Winter   Harbor. 

Oreenvllle,  Jack- 
man,  Moose 
Biver,  Sanger- 
ville. 

Hollowell,  Win- 
thiop. 

Hanover,  Rumford. 

Hartland,  Palmyra, 
St.  Albans. 

Hodgdon,  Houlton. 

JayTLivennore 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebui^cport. 


W.  H.  Sturtevant,  Lubec. 

E.  E.  Roderick,  South  Or- 
rington. 

Frank  McQouidiick,  Bar  Har- 
bor. 

Leon  P.  Spinney.  South 
EUot 

W.  H.  Patten,  Ellsworth. 

H.  8.  Ubby,  Linoofai. 

W.  M.  Teague,  Fairfield. 
L.  A.  Ross,  Oardiner. 

Joseph  F.  Burch,  Farming- 

too. 
Jos.  F.  Cyr,  Fort  Kent. 


Ray  Robinson,  Winterport. 
F.  H.  Byram,  Yarmouth. 
B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatlia. 

V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldoboro. 

Presoott  Keyes,  Westbro^k. 

R.  L.  Sinclair,  West  Ooulds- 
boro. 

Russell   S.    Taylor,    Sanger- 
ville. 

A.  B.  Lord,  Winthrop. 

L.  E.  WlUiams,Rumfbrd. 
H.  B.  Clifford,  Hartland. 

Thomas  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 
E.    F.    Callahan,   Livennore 

Falls. 
J.  W.  Lambert,  Kennebunk. 


County. 


MAorx  irHxmtinued. 

Lisbon,  Webstar... 

Madison,  Skowhe- 
gan. 

Matlnious  Isle  PI., 
Union,  Warren. 

Merotr,  Norrid^^ 
wock,Smlthfleid. 

Mesdoo.  Roxbury. . 

Mount  Desert, 
Southwest  Har- 
bor, Tremont. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Westmoreland, 
Woodland. 

North  Berwick, 
Wells. 

Norway,  Water- 
ford. 

Old  Orobard,  Soar- 
boro. 

Oldtown,  Orono... 

Paris,  Woodstock.. 

Raymond,  Wind- 
ham. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 

Swans  Island,  Vi- 
nalhaven. 


MABTLAND. 


Superintendent. 


Allegany. 


Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 


Caroline 

Carroll 

CecU 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Oarrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery... 
Prince  Oeorises. 

Queen  Annas. . 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 


i  Talbot 

Washington... 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Towns. 


Superintendent.^ 


Towns. 


KAflSACHUSETTS. 


Frank  H.  HiU,  Uttleton. 


Acton.  Carlisle, 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Alford,  Egremont,  |  Theodore    W.    King,    West 
Richmond,  West  {     Stockbridge. 
Stockbridge.         < 

Amherst,  Pelham . .  Carroll  R.  Reed,  Amherst. 

Ashby,  Lunenburg, Herman  C.  Knight,   Town- 


Townsend. 
Ashfleld,  Comming- 
ton,  Ooshen, 
Pl^nfleki. 


send. 
Robert  W.  Martin,  Ashfleld. 


MASaACHUBXTn— 

continued. 
Ashland,  Hopkin- 

tOQ. 

Auburn,  Sutton.... 

Aver,  Boylston, 

Shirley,   West 

Boylston. 
Barre,    Hardwlck, 

Petersham. 
Becket,     Chester, 

Middlefleld. 


F.  A.  Monis.  Ltoboa  Falls. 
L.  W.  Oeniah,  Skovhegan. 

F.  D.  Rows,  Warrsn. 

R.  L.  Sbeaff,  Nortidgewock. 

8.  J.  Rawson,  RldlooviUe. 
C.    L.    Clement,    Southwest 
Harbor. 

8.  M.  Nieveen,  New  Sweden. 


Chas.  A.  Rush,  WeUs. 
T.  C.  MorrtU,  Norway. 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  So.  Portland, 
R  8 

Wni.  i).  Fuller,  Oldtown. 

M.  C.  Joy,  South  Paris. 

Frank  ForOer,  North  Wind- 
bam. 

R.  L.  West,  Rookland. 

H.  B.  Bowman,  Vinalhaven. 


Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumber- 
land. 
Oeorge  Fox,  Annapolis. 

A.  8.  Cook,  TowsoKL 

T.  Q.  Bennett,  Prinoe  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  8.  H.  Unger,  Westminster. 
Hugh  W.  C^dwell,  Elkton. 
T.  M.  Carpenter,  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 
O.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 

F.  E.  Rathbun.  Oakland. 
C.  M.  Wri^t,  Bel  Air. 

W.  C.  PhiDlps,  BlUoott  aty. 
L.  L.  Smyth,  Chestertown. 
Edwin  W.  Broome,  Roekvllle. 
E.  S.  Burrou^,  upper  Marl- 
boro. 

B.  J.  Qrimes,  Centervllle. 
O.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 
Wm.   H.  Dashiell,   Princess 

Anne. 
Nloholas  Orem|£aston. 

C.  E.  Dryden,  Hagerstown. 
James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 
E.  W.  McMaster,  Pocomoke 

aty. 


Su  perintendent. 


W.  K.  Putney,  Ashland. 

Osmon   C.  Evans,    Worces- 
ter. 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 


Albert  8.  Cole,  Barre. 

WiUlam  H.  Sanderson,  Ches- 
ter. 


1  Union  supertntandanoies  composed  of  towns  given.    PnotloaUy  all  dty  anperintidite  hava 
roralsehocds. 
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V.--GouMTr  SuFBumniNDiiiTS  of  8oHOOL»--0<mtinued. 


Towns. 


MASSACHUSBTTS— 

oonttnuBd. 

Belmont,  BurUng- 

Belchertowzi,   En- 
field. 
BelHngham,  Hope- 

dale,  Menidon. 
Berkley,  Digliton, 

Rehoboth. 
BerUn,  Northboro, 

Shrewsbury, 

Southboro. 
Bernardstown. 

Hadley.  Hatfield. 
Blandford.    Hunt- 

Ingtoo,  Montgom- 
ery, Russell. 
Bolton,  Dunstable, 

Harvard,  Pep- 

pwell. 
Bourne,  Mashpee, 

Bandwloh. 
Boxboroogh,  May- 

nard.  Stow. 
OeoigeUiw  n,Qrove- 

land,  Rowley. 
Brewster,  Demiis, 

Yarmouth. 
Brookflaki.  North 

Brooikfleid. 
BueUand,  Colrain, 

Shelbome. 
Carver,  Lakeville, 

Raynham,  Roch- 


Charlemont,  Haw- 
ley.  Heath.  Rowe. 

Charlton,  Leicester. 

Chatham.Bastham, 
HarwioM>rleans. 

Chaddre,  Hanoook, 
Laneaboro,  New 
Adilord. 

Chflgterileld,    WU- 
Uamsburg,Worth- 
Ington. 

Chllmark,  Edgar- 
town.  Gay  Head, 
OakBlufb,  TIs- 
bury,  West  Tla- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Flor- 
ida, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Cohasset 

Conway.  Deerflald, 
Sunderland, 
Wbatley. 

Dana,  Greenwich, 
New  Salem,  Pres- 
oott. 

Douglas,  ITzbridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Wayland. 

DraoQt,  North 
Reading.  Tewka- 
bnry,  Tyngs- 
borough. 

DuxboiTi  Maiahr 
flald,8dtnate. 

East  JBridgewater, 
West  Bridge  - 
water. 


Superintendent. 


George  P.  Armstrong,  Bel- 
Mont. 

Alvln  R.  Lewis,  Belcher- 
town. 

Franoello  G.  Atwell,  Hope- 
dale. 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  Digh- 
ton. 

Frederick  B.  Van  Omum, 
Northboro. 

Clinton    J.    Richards,    Hat- 
field. 
Leon  O.  Merrill,  Huntington. 


Austin  R.  Paull,  Pepperell. 


Herbert  L.  Whitman,  Bus- 
sards  Bay. 
W.  H.  Milflngton. 

Josiah  MoCann,  Georgetown. 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Yar- 
mouth Port. 

F.  H.  Tenney,  North  Brook- 
field. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  Shelbume 
Falls. 

Chester  W.  Humphrey,  Roch- 
ester. 

Frank   P.   Davison,  Charle- 

mont. 
George  B.  Clarke,  Letcester. 
Loring  G.  Williams,  Harwich 

Everett  G.  Loring,  Lanea- 
boro. 

Elbridce  W.  Goodhue,  Hay- 
denvule. 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Vine- 
yard Haven. 


Arthur  C.  Harrington,  North 
Adams. 

Stanley  C.  Lary,  Cohasset. 
H.  C.  Bales,  South  Deerfleld. 


C.    C.    Ridhardaon,    North 
Dana. 

C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridge. 
Ftank  H.  Benedict,  Cochitu- 

ate. 
Charlee  L.  Randall,  Lowell. 


W.  B.  Chaflin,  Sdtuato. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East  Bridge- 
water. 


Towns. 


Superintendent. 


MAaaACHuaBTTS— 

continued. 


EastLon 


sstLonsmeadc 
Hampden,  Lo] 
meadow,  WiTb 


low 
Long- 
Wilbra- 
ham 

Erving,  Leverett, 
Shutesbury, 
Wendell. 

Essex,  Lynnfleld, 
Topsflald,  Wen- 
ham. 

Falmouth 

Foxboro,  Norton, 
Plainville. 

Freetown,  Gos- 
wold,  Westport. 

Gill,  Leyden, 
Northfleld,  War- 
wick. 

Granville,  Sandla- 
fleld,  Southwick, 
Tolland. 

Hamilton,  Mans- 
field, Sharon. 

Halifax,  Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 
NorweU. 

Hinsdale,  Peru, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Holden,  Oakham. 
Paxton,  Rutland. 

Holliston,  M  e  d  - 
way,  Bherbom. 

Hubbardston,  Phil- 
lipston,  Rovals- 
ton,Templeton. 


Lenox 

Manchester 

Medfield,  MlUis, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Merrimac,  New- 
bury, Salisbury, 
West  Newbury. 

Mount  Washing- 
ton, New  Marl- 
boro, Sheflleld. 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

New  Braintree, 
Sturtbridge, 
Brookfleld. 

Princeton,  Sterling, 
Westminster. 

Provincetown, 
Truro,  WeUfleet. 

Somerset,  Swansea 


Stockbridge. 


Weston 

Williamstown. 


Wilmington.  Box- 
Ibrd,  Middleton. 


Leonora  E.  Taft,  Springfield. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steams,  Wendell 
Depot. 

Harvey  R.  Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 

Carl  Holman,  Falmouth. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

William  L.  Coggins,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Elmer  F.  Howard,  East 
Northfield. 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Granville. 


E.  P.  Fitts,  Mansfield. 
Geo.  Allen  Coe,  Kingston. 

Jamea  S.  Hayes,  Rockland. 


J.  R.  ChOds,  Holden. 

Carroll  H.  Drown,  West  Med- 
way. 
Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwinvllle. 


A.  S.  Rollins,  Lancaster. 
Charles  A.  Tookar,  Lenox. 
John  C.  Maokin,  Manchester. 
A.  S.  Amss. 


H.  H.  Pran,  West  Newbury. 


Alfred  O.  Towar,  Sheffield. 


J.  D.  W.  Chester,  Nahant. 
Edwin  S.  Tlrrell,  Nantucket. 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon,   West 
Brookfleld. 

Harry  C.  Waldron,  Leomin- 
ster. 
C.  M.  PenneU. 

C.  W.  Walter,  South  Swan- 


Samuel  B.  ChurdiiU,  Stock- 
bridge. 

Charles  M.  Eaton,  Weston. 
Walter  G.  Mitofaefl,  Williams- 
town. 
Jas.  R.  MaoDougall. 
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v.— CovNTT  SupiBnmNDiim  ov  8ohooii«— Oontiiiiied. 


County. 


MICmGAM. 

Aloona 

AlK«r 

AUegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenae. 

Baraga 

Barry 

Banste 

Bflrrtan 

Brandi 

Calhoun 

Caas 

Charlavolx 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

CUnton 

Crawfoitl 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oeneeee 

Oladwin 

OogeMc 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Tngham 

Ionia. 

losoo 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamatoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake. 

Lapeer 

Leelanau. 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luoe 

Mackinao 

Maoomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. . 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osoeola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 


Snperintendfliit. 


Thomas  B.  Cook,  Harrlsville. 
Earla  H.  Sortofe.  Munialng. 

C.  L.  Goodrich.  Allegan. 
B.  L.  Little,  Alpena. 
Ardile  C.  Beldtng,  Bellain. 
O.  H.  Glasure,  SiuKUsh. 

8.  O.  CUnton,  Baraga. 

B.  J.  Edger,  Hastings. 
J.  B.  La&g,  Bayatv. 
A.  H.  Uptob,  Frankfort. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cole,  St.  Jooeph. 
L.  L.  Livennore,  Coldwater. 

D.  A.  Davis,  MarsbaU. 
Ruth  H.  Moaisr,  Dowagiac. 
May  L.  Stewart,  East  Jordan. 
Arthur  L.  Martin,  Cheboygan. 
T.  B.  AMriGh,  Brimley. 

A.  H.  Aldrich,  Harrison. 
T.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Johns. 
James  A.  Kalahar.  Frederic. 

C.  U.  Woolpert,  fiscanaba. 

D.  CHara,  Iron  Mountain. 
Cynthia  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 
H.    8.    Babcock,    Harbor 

Springs. 
John  L.  Riegle,  FUnt. 
C.  J.  Bamum,  Oladwin. 
Laura  Bowden,  Ironwood. 
Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Harry  McQave  JSIllsdale. 
William  Bath,  Houston. 
W.  H.  Sparling,  Bad  Axe. 

F.  B.  Searl,  Mason. 
Harvey  H.  Lowrey,  Ionia. 
J.  A.  (xunpbell,  Tawas  Citv. 
John  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls. 
Frank  E.  Morrison,  Mount 

Pleasant. 
W.  W.  MoLain,  Jackson. 
Sheridan  Manes.  Kalamaxoo. 
Irene  Louise  oetty,  Kalkaska. 

A.  M.    Freeland,    Grand 
Rapids. 

H.  8.  Winter,  Mohawk. 
Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 
C.H.  NaylOT,  Lapeer. 
H.  8.  Dumbrille.  Glen  Arbor. 

G.  J.  Tripp.  Adrian. 

H.  G.  Aldrich,  Fowlervllle. 
Ann  I.  Auten,  Newberry. 

E.  J.  Lachanoe,  St.  Imaoe. 
Will  L.  Lee,  Mount  Qemens. 
Elbert  Gerred,  Manistee. 

8.  R.  Anderson,  Ishpeming. 
C.  A.  Rinehart,  SoouvUle. 

B.  J.  Ford,  Big  Rapids. 
Jesse  Hubbard,  Menomlnee.Y 
B.  G.  Scollay,  Midland. 

J.  Q.  Zuek.  Lake  aty. 
John  G.  Sdiafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Strai^t.  Stanton. 
David  W.  Farrier,  HlUman. 
Nellie  B.  Chisholm.  Montague. 
Carrie  L.  Carter,  Fremont. 
A.  L.  Craft,  Pontiac. 
Emma  R.  Hutohins,  Hart. 
Josephine   Woods,    West 
Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  Rockland. 
Geo.  F.  Roxburgh,  Reed  City. 
John  H.  Speck,  Fairview. 

R.  F.  Jennings,  Vanderbllt. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 
Martha  A.  Caldwell,  Onaway. 
W.  M.  Cocn,  Roscommon. 

B.  8.  Tefft,  SaeMw,  W.  S. 
E.  T.  Blaokney,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  Miller.  Centerville. 

W.  J.  Musselman.  Sandusky. 


County. 


mcHiOAN— contd. 


Superintendent. 


Schoolcraft W.  T.  8.  Ccmsll,  Maalstique. 

Shiawassee *H.  E.  Slocom.  Corunna. 

Tuscola B.  H.  McComo,  Caro. 

Van  Buren IB.  V.  Root,  Paw  Paw. 

Washtenaw ^ Evan  Easery,  Ann  Arbor. 

Wayne E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 

Wexford Roy  Noteware,  Cadillac. 


MINNESOTA. 


AitWn 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Bigstone 

Blue  Earth.. 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa. . . 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater. . 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 
Crow  Wing.. 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Fairbault . . . 
FUlmore.... 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

Grant 


Hennepin. 


Houstcm. 
Hubbard. 
Isanti 


Itasca. 


Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi . . 

Kittson 

Koochiching. 


Lac  qui  Parle . 
Lake , 


I.«sueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen. 
Marshall . . . 

Martin 

Meeker 

Millelacs... 
Morrison . . . 

Mower 

Murray 

Nioollet.... 


Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Ottertail.... 
Peimington . 

Pine 

Pipestone... 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 


Mrs.  C.  8.  Younc,  Aitkin. 
Geo.  D.  Goodri^,  Anoka. 
Anna  G.  Ro0tad,  Detroit. 
W.  B.  Stewart,  BemidJi. 
Agnes  K.  Bums,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Anna  Swenson,  Ortonville. 
W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 
Rdtit.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Ulm. 
Nora  A.  NUscn,  Moose  Lake. 
F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 
R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 
Petra  Storaker,  Montevideo. 
E.  J.  Cederhoun,  LIndstrom. 
S.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 
John  H.  Sommervold.  Bagley. 
Wm.  J.  CUndh,  Grand  Marais. 
Alflred  R.  Iverson,  Windom. 
Irma  C.  Hartley,  Brainerd. 
John  P.  Karpen,  Hastings. 
Zena  Cooper,  Mantorville. 
Geo.  Suasns,  Alexandria. 
Margaret  E.  Bieri,  Blue  Earth. 
Oscar  Carbcn,  Preston. 
Harold  Dal^en,  Albert  Lea. 
E.  B.  Bergquist,  Red  Wing. 
Blaadi  L.   Breimin,   Elbow 

Lake. 
H.   I.   Harter,   Minneapolis, 

Courthouse. 
Marie  Ottemees,  Caledonia. 
D.  R.  Bradford|Park Rapids. 
Mrs.   M.    B.    EQxson,   C^am- 

bridge. 
Mrs.  Estelle  Whipple,  Grand 

Rapids. 
J.  B.  Arp,  Jackson. 
Willis  T^irbanks,  Mora. 
W.  D.  Frederiekson,  Willmar. 
Hans  Hanson.  Hallock. 

D.  B.  JewelL  Intematloaal 
Falls. 

A.  J.  KittlescKL  Madison. 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 

Harbors. 
J.A.Meagher,  Lesueur  Center. 
J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoe. 
H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
Geo.  F.  Munier,  Hutchinson. 
James  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 
David  Johnscn.  Warren. 
C.  J.  Ttmms,  Fairmont. 
Anna  Onsdcrfl,  litchfleld. 
Olof  Wasemus,  Princeton. 
M.  E.  Barnes,  Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Austin. 
Jennie  Holm^Iayton. 
Albert    J.    Holmstead,    St. 

Peter. 

E.  K.  Sampson,  Worthington. 
Ida  Rud  lUconer,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
I/.  R.  Adley.  Fergus  Falls. 
E.   A.   Mostue,   Tliief  Hlver 

Falls. 

R.  H.  BlankensMp,  Phieaty. 

J.  R.  Campbell,  Pipestone. 

N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookstcn. 

I^ena  Otteson,  Glenwood. 

Geo.  H.  Reif,  St.  Paul,  Court- 
house. 
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Gocmty. 


icmMxsoTA— oontd. 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rioe .*............. 

Rock 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne..... 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

WUkin 

Wincma 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. . . . 

inasssipn. 


Adams 

Aloorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton. 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll...: 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

Qeorge 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaguena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Neshoba 

Newtoo 

Noxubee 


Superintendent. 


Lou  F.  Green,  Red  Lake  Falls. 
Mra.  Adella  G.  Pratt,  Red- 
wood Falls. 
Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Olivia. 
J.  H.  licwis,  Fwlbauit. 
Edia  A.  Headley,  Luveme. 
Mrs.  Bergit  BiUberg.  Roseau. 
N.  A.  Young,  Dulutn. 
T.  J.  Nickolay,  Shakopee. 
Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 
W.  M.  Carver,  Gaylord. 
W.  A.  Boerger,  St.  Cloud. 
James  A.  Mork,  Owatonna. 
Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
Tlllie  S.  Thomason,  Benson. 
E.  A.  Williams,  Long  Prairie. 
Bessie  Caswell,  Wheaton. 
Harry  V.  Fick,  Lake  City. 
Maude  R.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 
H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 
E.  N.  Swanson,  Stillwater. 
Mabel  Madson,  St.  James. 
A.  S.  Gredvlg,  Breckenridge. 
A.  C.  Loomis,  Winona. 
A.  A.  Zech.  Annandale. 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


M.  C.  Montgomery.  Natches. 
W.  A.  MoCord,  Corinth. 
J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty. 
W.  A.  Hull,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 
G.  H.  Armstrong,  Cleveland. 
J.  O.  Rich,  PittsDoro. 

D.  D.  Fumlove,  Valden. 
Geo.  D.  RUey,  Houston. 
J.  F.  Bridges,  Chester. 

S.  J.  Russell,  Port  Gibson. 
G.  B.  Parker,  Quitman. 

E.  H.  Walker,  West  Point. 
J.  M.  Brooks.  Clarksdale. 
A.  A.  McAlpin,  Hazlehurst. 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 

R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando. 

E.  J.  Currle,  Hattiesbure. 
W.  L.  Foreman,  Meadvflle. 
W.  A.  A  vera,  Lucedale. 
Newton  James,  LeakesvUle. 
M.  McKibben,  Grenada. 
John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Louis. 
W.  H.  Wood,  Oulfport. 

F.  M.  Coleman,  Raymond. 

J.  M.  Kimbrough.  Lexington. 
Geo.  Robinson,  Maj'ersville. 
J.  A.  Senter,  Fulton. 
Guy  D.  Dean,  Pascagoula. 
C.  E.  Watklns,  Bay  Springs. 
L.  L.  Posey,  Fayette. 
W.  W.  Lee.  Prentiss. 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  Laurel. 

D.  W.  Jackson,  Dekalb. 
C.  A.  McLarty,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broadus,  Purvis. 
T.  C.  Lockard,  Meridian. 
W.  L.  McGahey,  Monticello. 
C.  M.  Langford.  Carthage. 
T.  M.  Milam,  Tupelo. 

J.  R.  Hiighes,  Greenwood. 
Barney  Grice,  Brookhaven. 

E.  A.  Stanley.  Columbus. 

G.  R.  Bennett,  Canton. 
E.  I.  Watts,  Columbia. 
John  P.  Horton,  Holly  Spring. 
W.  A.  Addington,  Aberdeen. 
Guy  C.  Burton,  winona. 
W.W.Gresham,  Philadelphia. 
M.  G.  Scarborob^,  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 


1CIS8I8BIPPI— contd. 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

TaUahatchia 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Union 

WalthaU 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinscm 

Winston 

Yalobusha 

Yasoo 

MISSOURI. 

Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

CaldweU 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau . . . 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 


Superintendent. 


C.  E.  Scroggtns,  Starkville. 

C.  B.  Young.  Sardis. 

Leopold  Locke,  Poplarville. 

W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  Au- 
gusta. 

H.  W.  Kenna,  Magnolia. 

J.  R.  S^sencer,  Pontotoc. 

J.  F.  CSiamMTs,  Booneville, 
R.  No.  3. 

F.M.Biuell.  Marks. 

H.  H.  Bullock.  Brandon. 

O.  D.  Loper,  Forest. 

J.  N.  HaJl,  RoIUnff  Fork. 

J.  R.WilUamson,  Hendenhall. 

Allen  Caughman,  Raleigh. 

C.  H.  Bass,  Wiixins. 

W.  P.  Sanders,  indianola. 

R.  H.  Harrison,  Charleston. 

J.  T.  Cathey,  Senatobia. 

J.  E.  Pearce,  Ripley. 

N.  L.  Phillips,  luka. 

L.  C.  Cannon,  Tunica. 

T.  O.  Randall.  New  Albany 

C.  I.  Brumfleld.  Tylertown 

J.  H.  Culkin,  Vlcksburg. 

B  L  Hatch,  Greenville. 

J.  M.  Wilkins.  Waynesboro 

A.  C.  Webb,  Walthall. 

John  C.  Day,  WoodviUe 

Neal  Prisock,  LouisvlUe. 

J.  R.  Hodnett,  Water  Valley. 

Hugh  Bull,  Yasoo  aty. 


P.  J.  Fowler,  KirksviUe. 
Leslis  M.  Dobbs,  Savannah. 
Gertrude    Thompson,    Rock 

Port. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,  CassviUe. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
Chas.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  Hill. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 
Geo.  K.  Gilpin,  St.  Joseph. 
H.    O.    Harrawood,    Poplar 

Bluff. 

D.  N.  McCUntock,  Kingston. 
R.  G.  Hale,  Fulton. 

M.  E.  Johnson.  Linn  Creek. 

J.  T.  McDonald,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Squires,  Car- 
rollton. 

W.  S.  Perrln,  Ellsinore. 

C.  A.  Burke,  Harrisonville. 

Ira  A.  McBride,  Stockton. 

C.  C.  Carlstead,  Keytesvllle. 

Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 

Helen  F.  McKee,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sims,  Platts- 
burg. 

A.  H.  Sieve,  Jefferson  City. 

S.  F.  Mauck,  Bunceton. 

Wm.  P.  Summers,  Steelville. 

E.  H.  Carender,  Greenfield. 

John  A.  Pitman.  Buffalo. 

Hallie  Burton,  QaUatln. 

W.  O.  Swails,  Clarksdale. 

Jas.  W.  Millsap,  Salem. 

T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 

E.  D.  McAnallv,  Kennett. 

C.  A.  Cole,  Union. 

A.  O.  Mann,  Hermann. 

Gretdien  Jenniiigs,  Albany. 

C.  W.  McCrosk^,  Spring- 
field. 
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County. 


mafloiTRi— oontd. 


Oruxidy.. 
Harrison. 
Henry... 
Hickory . 
Holt 


Howard. 
HoweU.. 

Iron 

JackaoD. 


Jasper 

Jefferson . . . 
Johnson.... 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette.. 
Lawrence. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston. 
McDonald. 

Maoon 

Madison... 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi. 


Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 


Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway . . . 

Oregon 

Osage 

Oiark 

Pemiscot — 

Perry 

Pettfe 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

RejrnoHs 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.CIalr 

St.  Franpois.... 
Ste.  Oenevieve. 

St.  Louis 

SaUne 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 


Stoddard.... 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


Superintendent. 


Elisabeth  Bralnard,  Trenton. 

Nellie  K.  Sutton,  Bethany. 

R.  £.  Bell,  Clinton 

OUver  J.Watkins.  Hermitage. 

Mrs.  Alberta  O.  Murphy,  Ore- 
gon. 

Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 

W.  C.  McMimn.  West  Plains. 

O.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 

L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  HUlsboro. 

R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 

W.  E.  Cottey,  Edina. 

Q.  C.  Jones,  Lebanon. 

H.  T.  Phillips,  Lexixulan. 

Harry  Moore,  Mount  vemon. 

Uoyd  H.  Hicks,  Mantlcello. 

Baltte  Brown,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Joyce,  Brookfleld. 

J.  M.  Oallatln,  ChiUicothe. 
P.  M.  Colllno,  Pineville. 
O.  L.  Cross,  uaoon. 
W.  8.  Coojper,  Fredericktown. 
CD.  Snoograss,  Vienna. 
FranUe  Connell,  Hannibal. 
W.  B.  Kesterson,  Princeton. 
H.  M.  Atwell,  Tusoumbla. 
Mrs.     Clara     E.     Graham, 

Charleston. 
Ednir  Strother.  California. 
L.  D.  Ash,  Paris. 
W.   F.   Hupe,   Montgomery 

aty. 

M.  Wray  Witten,  VersalUes. 
L.  O.  Swan,  New  Madrid. 
W.  E.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 
A.  H.  Cooper,  Maryville. 
C.  O.  Custer,  Alton. 
R.  H.  BryaiL  Linn. 
A.  J.  Kimball,  Romance. 
Chas.  O.  Ross.  Caruthersville. 
Thomas  Carutners,  Penyville. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalia. 
A.  Z.  Black,  RoUa. 
O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Qreen. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  PlatteQty. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Laquey. 
H.  U.  O.  Tummlro,  Union- 

vlUe. 
L.  G.  Northcutt,  New  London. 
S.  B.  McCuUy,  Moberly. 
W.  T.  McGaugh.  Richmond. 
J.  G.  Hartman,  Centervllle. 
C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 
BenJ.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 
C.  £.  Higjdns, -Osceola. 
J.  Clyde  Akers,  Farmlngton. 
Joseph  King.  Ste.  Genevieve. 
R.  G.  Russell,  Clayton. 
Jas.  L.  Lynch,  Manhall. 
J.  F.  Botts,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 
M.  E.  Montgomery,  Benton. 
Walter  Webb,  Eminence. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shel- 

byville. 
Mrs.  C.  E .  Smith,  Bloomfield 
L.  V.  Threlfall,  Galena. 
Roxaoa  Jones,  Milan. 
J.  W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 

F.  J.  Bumey,  Houston. 
LlKtie  Jj.  white,  Nevada. 
F.  W.  Kehr,  Marthosville. 
BurwoU  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Sam  A.  Miller.  MarshAeM. 
Mrs.  Cora  Early,  Grant  City. 
John  M.  Carter,  Hartville. 


County. 


MOMTAMA. 


'  Beaverhead. 


Big  Horn.... 

Blaine 

Broadwater. 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Chouteau.... 


Custer , 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge. 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead.... 

Gallatin 

Granite 


Hill 

Jefferson 

I.«ewis  and  Clark.. 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 


Mineral. 


Missoula.... 
Musselshell. 

Park 

PhiUlps.... 

Powell 

Prairie 

RavalU 

Richland... 
Rosebud.... 
Sanders 


Sheridan... 
Silver  Bow. 
Stillwater.. 


Sweet  Grass. 
Teton 


Toole 

Valley... 
Wllbaux. 


Yellowstone. 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams 

Antelope... 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone , 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 

Clay 

Collax 

Cuming.... 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson.... 
Douel 


Superintendent. 


Dixon... 
Dodge... 
Douglas. 


L.  Rlliabeth  Sutherland,  Dil- 
lon. 

Lucy  Batty,  Hardin. 

Mamret  vanden,  Chinook. 

OpalCronk,  Townsend. 

Aqserd  Haaland,  Red  Lodge. 

Jane  Keeney,  Great  Falls. 

Ettsabeth  D.  MilUkeo,  Fort 
Benton. 

OUve  H.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Camilla  Osborne,  Glendlve. 

May  RussolL  Anaconda. 

Mrs.  Stella  Potterton.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Lela  Baker,  liowutown. 

Mary  Eckstein,  KaUspell. 

Ida  W.  Davis,  Boseman. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Xrvina,  Phifips- 
buig. 

liaora  G.  Lovett.  Havre. 

Jennie  Carlson,  Boulder. 

May  J.  Crichton,  Helena. 

Oarne  M.  Spenre,  libby. 

Mary  BulL  Virginia  aty. 

Mary  J.  Davles,  White  Sol- 
phur  Springs. 

Mrs.  M.  Leota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mabel  lindstadt,  Missoula. 

Minnie  F.Ferguson,Roundup. 

Elsie  Merder,  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  Malta. 

Irene  Coughlln,  Deer  Lodjte. 

Annie  E.  Xowall,  Terry. 

Katheine  Drayton,  Hamilton 

Bell  Hoyt,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Adams,  Forsyth. 

Gladys  Brown,  Thompson 
Falls. 

Irene  Murphy,  Plenty  wood. 

Julia  Shea,  Butte. 

Gertrude  Sylvester,  Colum- 
bus. 

Inga  Solberg.  Big  Timber. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,  Chou- 
teau. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Blacker,  Shelby. 

Nellie  Johonnott.  Glasgow. 

Mra.  Maude  Banker-Wills, 
Wllbaux. 

Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Dungan,  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Mohrman,  Neligh. 
Charles  Harding.  Arthur. 
Minnie  I.«r8on,  Hanisburg. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster. 
Hann^  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zazel  Sloniser,  Butte. 
Mrs.  Lena  Morris,  Ainsworthl 
Kathryn  LaugsUn,  Keaniey. 
W.  T.Foucher.  Tekamah. 
Oma  L.  Cady,  David  City. 
Kda  Marqtuutlt,Piattsmoiith: 
Emma  Sonwerin,  Hartington. 
Addle  P.  Spangler,  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  valentine. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
Mabel  E.  Kirk,  Clay  Center. 
F.  J.  Vngltanoe,  Schuyler.- 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss.  Dakota. 
Edna  Rlncker,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom,  J^xington. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
pell. 
Ray  Chase,  Ponca. 
J.  M.  Matzen,  Fremont. 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  Omaha, 
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Comity. 


]nBBAflKA--OOIltd. 

Dundy 

FUmore 

FNnklin 

Frontiar 

Fixnuis 

Oane 

Garden 

Oarfleld 

Qosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

HaU.... 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hltohcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

KeyaPaha 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Llncoin 

Logan 

Loup 

McFnenon 

Madison 

Meniok 


Boperintendent. 


Una  Richards,  Benkelman. 

Lillian  D.  Green.  Geneva. 

Pearl  O'Neal,  Bioomlnston. 

G.  C.  Chadderdon.  Stockrllle. 

a.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver  City. 

Thomas  J.  Trauemicht,  Beat- 
rioe. 

Nellie  Olson  Stroud,  Oshkosh. 

Florence  Alderman,  Burwell. 

F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 

Theo.  A.  Frye,  Hyannis. 

Manmret  L.  Tracy,  Greeley. 

Dorothea  Kolls,  Grand  Island. 

Arthur  S.  Nelson,  Aurora. 

Frances  E.  White,  Alma. 

H.  O.  Bixler,  Hayes  Center. 

Vlda  B.  Day,  Trenton. 

Minnie  B.  Miller,  O'Neill. 

J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 

W.  G.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 

Henry  Abrams.  Fairbury. 

L.  C.  Kuster,  Tecumseh. 

Oscar  Warp,  Minden. 

Katherine  Feather,  Ogalalla. 

George  J.  KJrsch,  Sprmgview. 

Rachel  McElroy,  Kimball. 

A.  S.  Stinson,  Center. 

Mra.Minnie  P.Knott,Lincoln. 

Alleen  Gantt,  North  Platte. 

Alice  Coleman  Hill,  Gandy. 

Edith  Wirsig,  Taylor. 

O.  A.  Johnson,  Tiyon. 

N.  A.  Housel,  Madison. 

Margaret  McCutchen,  Cen- 
tral City. 


County. 


masAflKA— oontd 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Ptotte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Sootts  Bluff 

Seward.- 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 

NZYADA.! 


Superintendent. 


B.  F.  Kelley,  Bridgeport. 
Chloe  Baldridge,  Fiiuerton. 
Bess  E.  Anderson,  Auburn. 
Clyde  W.  I.«^man,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  City. 
Elsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawnee 

City. 
Belle  Holaway,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Holdr^e. 
Lettie  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Columbus. 
Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes.  McCook. 
D.  H.  Weber,  Falls  City. 
Chas.  G.  Ammon,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Bouchal,  Wilber. 
Cordelia  Gramlich,  Papillion. 
F.  E.  Alder,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman,  Gering. 
W.  H.  Brokaw,  Seward. 
Pearle  E.  Summers,Rushville. 
L.  H.  Currier,  Loup  City. 
VJnnle  Neweu,  Harrison. 
Hah  B.  Ohlson,  Stanton. 
A.  T.  Holtsen,  Hebron. 
Ines  L.  Oakes,  Tredford. 
Carrie  J.  Kellner,  Pender. 
H.  L.  Gushing,  Ord. 
N.  T.  Lund.  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Ck>on,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlett. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 


Town* 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

GlaremoDt,  Charles- 
town. 

Colebrook,  Errol, 
Wentworth  Lo- 
cation. 

Conway,  Madison, 
Bartlett,  Jack- 
son Special. 

Derry,  London- 
derry. 

Exeter,  Newfields, 
Kensington, 
Hampton  Falls. 

Fiankmi,HiU 

GoOstown,  Bed- 
ford, New  Bos- 
ton. 

Gorham,RandoIph, 
Shelbume. 

Greenland,  New- 
ington,  Ihurham, 
Rye,  North 
Hampton. 

Hampatead,  Ray- 
mond, Epping, 

Hanover  Town, 
Plainfleld. 

HiUsboro,  Antrim, 
Peterboro. 

Hinsdale,  Swaniey, 
Dublin,  Winches- 
ter. 


Superintendent.  > 


William  H.  Slajrton,  Clare- 
mont. 

Chas.  O.  Dalrymple,  Cole- 
brook. 

Alonzo  Knowlton,  North  Con- 
way. 

C.  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 

M.  S.  Brooks,  Exeter. 

George  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Howard  L.  Winslow,  Golls- 
town. 

Jacob  E.  Wignot,  Gorham. 

Carl  Cotton,  Portsmouth. 


Albert  T.  Lane,  Hampton. 

Catherine  A.  Dole,  Lebanon. 

Frederick  L.  Kendall,  Peter- 
boro. 
A.  P.  AverOI,  Keene,  R.  F.  D. 


Town. 


Superintendent. 


NSW  HAMPSHIRE— 

continued. 


Hopkinton,  Weore,  I  Fred  S.  Libbey,  Contoocook. 

Dunbarton,  Hen- 1 

niker.  ! 

Lebanon,  Enfield . .;  Thomas  A.  Roberts,  Lebanon. 
Lisbon,     LandaiT,     Leonard  8.  Morrison,  Lisbon. 

.Franoonia. 
Littleton,    Bethle-  !  Guy  £.  Speare,  Littleton. 

hem  Town. 

W.  H.  Buker,  Meredith. 


Meredith,    Wood- 
stock, Gilford. 

MUford,  Amherst, 
Hollis,  Mont 
Vernon. 

Newport,  New 
London,  Sunapee. 

Northwood,  Deer- 
field,  Lee. 

Pembroke,  AUens- 
town,Merrimack. 

Penaoook,  Hook- 
set 

Pittsfield,  Chiches- 
ter, Loudon. 

Salem.  Atkinson, 
Hudson. 

Somer8worth,New- 
market. 

Stratford.  North- 
umberland, Co- 
lumbia. 

Tilton,  Belmont, 
Oilmanton. 


A.  W.  Smith,  MUford. 

W.  H.  S.  Ellingwood,  New- 
port. 

Walton  S.  Adams,  North- 
wood  Center. 

Henry  S.  Roberts,  Suncook. 

George   W.    Sumner,    Pena- 
oook. 
F.  T.  Johnson,  Pittsfield. 


Edward  H.  Leonard,  Som- 
ersworth. 

Orin  M.  Holman,  North  Strat- 
ford. 

Channing  Sanborn,  TOton. 


*  No  county  superintendents.    For  list  of  deputy  superintendents  see  list  of  State  school  officers,  p.  1 1 . 
'Supervisory  district  composed  of  towns  given.    Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  rural 
schools  under  their  supervision.    See  list,  p.  61. 
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Town. 


continued. 

Tnj,  FitfwiUiam, 
RmdRe,  Jeffrey. 

Walpoto,  West- 
mordand.  I^ang- 
don,  Marlboro. 

Whiteneld,  JefTer- 
ton,  Bethl«h«m 
SpoiBia]. 


County. 


NEW  JBISKT. 


Atlantic. 


B4 

Burlington. 
Camden. 
Cape  Hay. 


Cumberland. 

E»ex 

Olcuoeeter.. 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.. 
Heroer...... 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Ooean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset. . . . 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren..... 


NKW  MEXICO. 


Bernalillo. 


Chaves.. 
Colfax... 
Curry... 
DeBaca. 


Dona  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe. 

Lea 

Lincoln . . . . 

Luna 

McKinley.. 

Mora 

Otero 

uay 

io  Arriba. 
Roosevelt.. 
Sandoval... 
San  Juan... 
San  Miguel. 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance. . . 

Union 

Valencia... 


§ 


Buperintendnt. 


TOWB. 


oontlnned. 


O.  H.  Toothaker,  East  Jeffrey,   p  watoo,   Haneock, 

TemplOpNew  Ipe- 
Everett  J.  Best.  Walpole.  i     wich. 

Wolfeboro,  Alton, 
Fannincton. 
Prank   W.  Jackson,   White-     Woodsviire,HaA*er- 
fleld.  ■     hill,  Bath,  Mon- 

!     roe. 


Superlntflntait. 


Louis  De  Witt  Reoocd,Wfltoii. 

F.  V.  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 
Norman  J.  Page,  Woodsrilte. 


Super  intendoit. 


County. 


ME'W  YOftK.I 


H.  M.  Cressman,  F.gg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Wooster,  Hackensack. 
L.  J.  Kayser,  if  ount  Holly. 

C.  8.  Albertson,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Coiut  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Bridceton. 
Oliver  J.  Morelock.  Newark. 

D.  T.  Bteelman,  Woodbury. 
A.  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City. 
J.  8.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 

H.  B.  Willis,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulsart,  Morrlstown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
Henrv  C.  Kreb^  Somerville. 
Ralph  Decker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elisabeth. 
Howard  E.  Bhimer,  Belvidere. 


Atanasio  Montoya,  Albu- 
querque. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Hayes,  Roswell. 

Jay  T.  Conway,  Raton. 

J.  M.  Bickley,  CIovls. 

Rachel  V.  Smith,  Fort  Sum- 
ner. 

R.  E.  McBride.  Las  Cruces. 

W.  A.  Poore,  Carlsbad. 

Miss  I.  L.  Eckles,  Sliver  City. 

Bonifacio  Luoero,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sarah  K.  Ellis,  Lovington. 

J.  E.  Koonoe,  CarrizoEo. 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith.  Doming. 

Palmer  Ketner.  Gallup. 

Milnor  Rudolpn,  Mora. 

Lacy  Simms,  Alamogordo. 

J.  A.  Atkins,  Tucumcarl. 

Jose  O.  Garcaa,  Velarde. 

Sam  J.  Stinnett,  Portales. 

J.  Felipe  Castillo,  Bernalillo. 

Karl  Douglas,  Axtec. 

Benito  F.  Baca,  Las  Vegas. 

Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe. 

Jas.  P.  Parker,  Hilbboro. 

Martin  Lopes,  Socorro. 

Pablo  Quintana,  Taos. 

Charles  L.  Burt,  Mountalnair. 

H.  H.  Krrett,  Claytan. 

Saturnine  Baca,  Bden. 


Albany. 


<;  AllegMiv. 


Broome. 


Cattaraugus. 


Cayuga.. 


Chautauqua. 


Chemung. 
Chenango. 


Clinton. 


Columbia. 


Cortland . 
Delaware. 


Superintendent. 


E.  E.  Richmond.  Ravraa. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Warren  Ratcuffe,  Vooriwes- 

vOle. 
O.  W.  D'Autremont,  Hume. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
O.  M.  Burdlck,  Little  Genesw. 
W.  H.  Garwood,  Ganasersga. 
WOlet  L.  Ward,  Wellsville. 
Kasson  E.  Beilby,  Deposit. 
J.  E.  Hurlburt.  Windsor. 
H.  B.  Heath,  ouaqnan. 
Erwln  B.  Wlkltney,  Whitney 

Point. 
Joel  J.   C^andall,   FraakUn- 

vUle. 
Gilbert    A.    Farwell,    Hfas- 

dale. 
C.  S.  Palmer,  Salamanca. 
G.  E.  WaUer,  Uttie  Valley. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  S.  R.  Murpliy.  Cato. 
H.  T.  Morrison,  weedroort 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Kent,  Union 

Springs. 
G.  a.  Springer,  Oonoa. 
Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Rodger,  Mo- 
ravia. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Forastville. 
J.  M.  Barker,  Nlobe. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Connelly,  Stowe. 
J.  G.  Pratt,  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain,  Westfleld. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
Walter  C.  King,  Horselieads. 
Harriet  Easterorook,  Elmira. 
Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Llncklaen. 
Albert  C.  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schenck,  Greene. 
Mary  L.  IsbeU,  Norwldh. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keeseville. 
Ernest   B.   Sargaant,  EUsn- 

bun. 
Clara  E.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 
S.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 
W.  L.  Millias,  Valatie. 
M.  G.  Rfekey.  Clermont. 
W.  K.  Patrick.  Cuylar. 
Mrs.  Ada  M.  Snuler,  McGraw. 
C.  D.  Carter,  Marathon,  R.  3. 
C.  W.  Vandergrift,  Sidney. 
Z.  Lo  R.  Myws,  Downesville. 
K.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 
L.  R.  Long,  Margaretville. 
M.  G.  Nelson,  Franklin. 
A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Har- 

persfleld. 


Supervisory  di.striet.s.    These  are  ootintios  In  four  rases;  el%whero  parts  of  coimtles 
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Goanty. 


NEW  TOBX— oontd. 


Dutchess. 


Erie 


'••••••' 


Cssex.... 
Franklin. 


Superintendent. 


Fulton... 
Oenesee.. 

Greene... 

HamiltoD, 
HerUmer. 

Jefferson., 


Lewis. 


Livingston. 
Madison.... 


Honroe. 


Mantgomery. 

Nanau 

Niagara 


Oneida. 


Ononda^. 


Ontario. 


Frank  L.  Halsht,  Fisbkil]. 
F.  E.  Benedict,  La  Orange- 

ville. 
Clara  E.  Dram,  Clinton  Cor- 

nws. 
F.  O.  Green,  Tlvoli. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarenoe. 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Bensley,  Sprlngvllle. 
C.  J.  Mousaw,  Schroon  Lake. 
Oertnide  M.  Spear,  Westport. 
Ifattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Myrtle  E.  MacDonald,  Cha- 

ieaufi»y. 
O.  La  Oraff,  Tupper  Lake. 

F.  H.  W11C03C,  North  Bangor. 
Gertrude  E.  Hyde,  Moira. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Stratford. 
C.  E.  Van  Buren,  Broadalbin. 
H.  W.  Dyer,  East  Pembroke. 
J.  L.  M.  Uphill,  Batavla. 
Thos.  C.  Ferry,  Catsklll. 

R.  M.  MacNaught,  Windham. 
Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 
C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 

A.  J.  Rose,  west  Winfleld. 
SOas  C.  Kbnm.  Herkimer. 
C.  B.  KeUer,  Little  Falls. 

B.  M.  Robinson.  Poland. 

C.  M.  Pierce.  A<ums. 

W.  J.  LlnneU,  Brownville. 
T.  B.  Steel,  Clayton. 
R.    W.    Bowman,    Sacketts 
Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  Redwood. 
Glenn  G.  Steele,  Croghan. 
Orson  C.  Babbitt,  Copenha- 
gen. 

Ruth  M.  J6hnston,  Port  Ley- 
den. 

A.  W.  Tratoor,  West  Leyden. 
John  P.  Magee,  Geneseo. 

G.  C.  MoNinoh,  Conesus. 
R.  G.  Conklin,  Tuscarora. 
Irving  B.  Sears,  Hamflton. 
ClaytonJ.  Wratten,  DeRuyter. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  Morrlsville. 
John  B.  Harris,  Canastota. 
W.  W.  Rayfleld,  Webster. 
M.B.Furman,East  Rochester. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spenoerport. 
John  C.  Malloch,  Ghurchville. 
N.  Berton  Alter,  Fort  Plain. 
Walter  Elwood,  Amsterdam. 
James  S.  Cooley,  Mlneola. 
W.  C.  Mepham,  Menick. 

M.  G.  Houman,  Lewiston. 
Orrln  A.  Kolb,  Lockport,  R. 

F.  D.  5. 
W.  D.  Wisner.  Ransomville. 
Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Mills. 
Harry  C.  Buck.  Clayville. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton. 

F.  B.  MathewBcm,  Verona. 
Stanton  D.  Aa8tin,Bameveld. 
Pauline  L.  Soott,  Blossvale. 
Daniel  M.  Bine,  Boonville. 
M.  E.  Hinman,  Tully. 

G.  T.  FufiKle,  Jamesville. 

B.  E.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Manford  D.  Green,  LiTerpool. 
Jennie  A.Cowite,8kaneamle8. 
Leon  J.Cook,Ea8t  Bloooifleld. 
H.  S.  G.  Loveless  Ph^U». 

E.  0.  Sonar,  Seneoa,  Oastle. 
O.  A.  BoUes,  NaplBs. 


County. 


NEW  TORK^OOntd. 


Orange. 
Orleans. 
Oswego. 

Otsego.. 


Putnam... 
Rensselaer. 


Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 


Saratoga. 


Schenectady. 
Schoharie 


Schuyler. 


Seneca.. 

Steuben. 


Suffolk. 


Sullivan. 


'Hoga 

Tompkins. 


Ulster. 


Superintendent. 


Theron  L.  McKjnlght,  Central 
Valley.        ^^ 

O.  Eichenberg,  Monroe. 

S.  A.  Cortrlght.  Mlddletown. 

Mary  J.  Franklin,  Medina. 

Cora  V.  Luttenton,  Albion. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  S.  Salisbury, 
HoUey. 

Mildred  G.  Pratt,  Laoona. 

J.  M.  Bonner,  Richland. 

Aura  A.  Gole,Constantla. 

Charles!.  Kingsbury,  Mexico. 

W.  S.  Gardner,  Fulton. 

Grace  A.  Louden,  Coopers- 
town,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Menzo  Burlingame,  Worces- 
ter. 

J.  B.  McMa^us,  Cooperstowri. 

John  E.  Frederick,  Portland- 
vlUe. 

M.  R.  Porter,  Morris. 

Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Bdmeston. 

A.  J.  Williams,  Brewster. 
^  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark^oy. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Gardner, 
Stephentown. 

H.  G.  Grubel,  East  Greenbu.sh. 

Georee  W.  Miller.  Nanuet. 

W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesbcfero. 

F.  H.  Wallace,  Morrlstown. 

Carlos  8.  Blood,  Heuvelton. 

V.  C.  Warrlner,  Lisbon. 

Roee  M.  Libby,  Colton. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Grubb,  Norwood. 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Massena. 

A.  J.  Fields,  WInthrop. 

A.  A.  Lavery,  Round  Lake. 

Lou  MesslngiBr,  Ballston  Spa. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  Schuylerviile. 
A.  M.  HoUlster,  Corinth. 
James  Wingate,  Schenectady. 
Leslie  A.  Tompkins,Jeflerson. 
Silas  Sprinstead,  Cobleskill. 
R.    W.    Eldredge,    Sharon 

Springs. 
Alberta  Spauldlng,  Burdett. 
Jennie  M.  Ellison,  Reading 

Center. 
W.  8.  Wilson,  Ovid. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Frank  H.  Smith,  Addison. 
Winited  Morrow,  Bath. 
Howard  Harrison,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  Greenwood. 
H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Guvon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 
J.  Q.  MoConnell,  Prattsburg. 
P.  B.  Matthews,  Brldgehamp' 

ton. 

J.  Henry  Young.  Central  Islip. 

lieonard  J.  Smitn,  Smithtown 
Branch. 

F.  J.  Lewis,  Barryville. 

Charles  8.  Hick,  JeffersonvlUe. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Mon- 
tloello. 

A.  E.Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 

H.  T.  Whittemore,  Nichols. 

Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Trumans- 
burg. 

Hattie  K.  Buck,  North  Lans- 
ing. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  Ithaca. 

Emily  8.  Bumeit,  Kingston, 
Station  R. 

J.  U.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 

J.  M.  Sohoonmakier.  Aooofd, 

W.  J.  Andrews,  OUi 
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County. 


HBW  Toms— «antd. 


Warren. 


Washington. 


Wayna.. 


Wfl0tch«8tar. 


Wyominc 

YatM 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 


Beaufort... 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick.. 
Buncombe.. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell.... 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba.... 
Chatham  ... 
Cherokee  ... 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland... 
Columbus. . . 

Craven 

Cumberland . 
Currituck... 

Dare 

Davidson . . . 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe. 

Forsvth 

Franklin 

Oaston 

Oates 

Oraham 

Oranvllle... 

Oreene 

Guilford 

HaUfax 

Harnett 

Haywood... 
Henderson . . 
Hertford.... 

Hoka. 

Hyde 

Iz«daU 

liekion 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lea 

Ltnoir 


Spperintendapt. 


F.  F.  Oann,  Olans  Falls. 

J.  R.  Bttokney,  Bolton  Land- 
ing. 

Htb.  Rosa  Himilek,  Olens 
Falls. 

Amelia  Blasdell,  Fort  Ann. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  8.  Devtne,  Hudson 
Falls. 

Mary  A.  Potter  Greenwich, 
R.  F.  D.  4. 

F.  H.  Rich,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Andievrs, 
L3fOQS. 

Mrs.  Idft  E.  Cosed,  Woloott 

Albert  H.  MoMurray,  Wal- 
worth. 

R  O.  Brandige,  Ontarta 

8.  J.  PrsstonTwhite  PlalDs. 

C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

O.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,Piirdj  Station. 

J.  T.  MeOurren,  Bliss. 

Harriet  K.  Pa^  Cowlesvflle. 

O.  H.  Strmtton.  Oastile. 

J.  F.  Bulleok.  Penn  Yan. 

E.  P.  Corblt,  RushvUle. 

M.  C.  Terrell,  Oraham. 

A.  F.  Sharpe,  8tony  Point. 
J.  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 

W.  C.  Blvens,  Wadesboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson,  8Uas  Creek. 
Frank  A.  Edmonson,  New- 
land. 
W.  0.  Privetto,  Washington. 
H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 
W.  H.  Hipps,  AsheviDe. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 
R.  M.  Smith,  Lenoir. 

F.  M.  Eason,  Camden. 
L.  B.  Bnnett,  Stella. 

G.  A.  Anderson,  Yanoevville. 
George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

F.  M.  Williamson,  Pittsbora 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

J.  O.  Alderman,  Edenton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs,  HayesvlIIe. 
J.  Y.  Irvln,  Shelby. 
F.  T.  Wooten,  Chadboum. 
8.  M.  Brinson.  New  Bern. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  FayetteviUe. 
W.  D.  Cox,  Currituck. 
James  B.  Holmes,  Mantea 
P.  L.  Feezor,  Lexington. 

F.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksvllle. 
M.  n.  Wooten,  Kenansville. 

C.  W.  Massev,  Durham. 
Geo.  Howara, Jr.,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Speas,  winston-Balem. 

E.  L.  Best,  Loulsburg. 

F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

J.  H.  Lassiter,  Gates vMle. 
R.  P.  Jenkins,  Stecoah. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 
J.  E.  Debnam,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

B.  P.  Gentrv,  Lillington. 
,R.  A.  Sentcu,  Wa\Tiesville. 

W.  S.  Shitle,  HendersonviUe. 
N.  W.  Brltton.  Whiton. 
J.  A.  McRae,  Raefard. 
W.  P.  Cradle.  Swan  Qnartv. 
John  F.  Mitchell.  StatesvlUe. 
J.  N.  Wflson,  Cullowhea 
L.  T.  Royall,  Smlthfleld. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 
E.  M.  Jodd,  Sanfoid. 
Joseph  Kfaisay,  TTtniton. 


County. 


NOBTH  CABOUNA— 

eonttmied. 


MeDoweO.. 
Meoon 


Super  fntgfcden  t. 


Martin 

Meeiilsnbeig. 


Montgomery.. 

Moora. 

Nash. 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 
Onslow 


Onnge , 

Pamuoo , 

PasQuotank... 

Pander 

Perquimans... 


inxx 

Polk 

Randol|di 

Richmond.... 

Robeson 

Roeidn^ham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford.... 

Sampson. 

Soothnd 

Stanly 

Stokes........ 

Surry. ........ 

Swam 

Transylvania. 

Tyfrell 

Unkm 

Vanoe. 

Wake 

Warren 

Waahhigton... 

Watauga 

Wayne •.. 

jnTukes ........ 

Wflson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


KOSTH  DAKOTA. 

Adams. 

Barnes 

Benson 


BUlingR... 
Bottineau. . 
Bowman. . . 

Burke 

Burlelgfa.. 

Cass. 

Cavalier.... 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn , 

Eddy 


Emmons 

Foster. 

Golden  Valley. 
Grand  Forks.. 


Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger. 
Kidder.... 
Lamoure.. 

Loean 

McHenry . 
Mclntosn. 
MoKenzie. 
McL^n. . . 

Meroer 

Morton.... 


L.  B.  Beam,  Lfneolnton. 
N.  F.  Stope,  Mkrlon. 
M.  D.  BlOmgs.  Franklin. 
Fred  C.  Sams,  Mars  Hill. 

A.  J.  Manning,   WflUamsUm. 
J.  M.  Matthews.  Charlotte. 

D.  W.  Greene,  whig. 
W.  A.  Coehran,  Troy 
John  A.  McLeod,  Oarthaga. 
Osoar  Creeoh.  Nashville. 
W.  Oatlett,  Wilmington. 
P.  J.  Long,  Jaokaon. 

W.  M.  Thompson,     Jaokson- 

vflle. 
F.  L.  Foust,  BUIIsboro. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Stonewall. 
W.  M.  Hlnton,  Elisabeth  City. 
T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgau. 
C.r.  Ward,  Hertford. 
J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 
8.  B.  Underwood.  Greenville. 

B.  W.  8.  Cobb,  Columbus. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Asheboro. 
L.  J.  Bell.  Rockingham. 
J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

L.  N.  Hickerson.  Wentworth. 
R.  O.  Seller,  Salisbury. 
W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton. 
L.  L.  Matthews,  Clinton. 
L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburs. 

B.  F.  Eddins,  PalmerviDe. 
J.  T.  Smith,  King. 

J.  H.  Allen,  BlUn. 
J.  M.  Smiley,  Bryeon  City. 
A.  F.  MitcheU.  Penrose. 
J.  S.  Sprulll,  Columbia. 
R.  N.  Nisbet,  Monnie. 

E.  M.  Rollins.  Henderson. 
Edgar  W.  Kninht,  Ralel^. 
H.  F.  Jones,  Warranton. 
John  W.  Disrden,  Plymouth. 
Smith  Hagaman,  Vilas. 

E.  T.  Atkinson,  Goldsboro. 

C.  C.  Wright,  Hunthig  Crsek. 
C.  L.  Coon,  wflson. 

J.  T.  Reeoe,  YadUnvUle. 
W.  O.  Grifflth,  Whidom. 


Rose  Wagner,  HeMlnger. 
Minnie  J.  Niebon,Valiey  City. 
Peter  Anderson,  Mlnnewaa- 

kan. 
Mable  T.  Rapp.  Medora. 
H.  E.  Layne,  Bottineau. 
H.  O.  Saxvlk,  Bowman. 
C.  H.  Worf ,  Bowbells. 
W.  E.  Parsons.  Bismarck. 
J.  VV.  Rfley,  F\srgo. 
Fred  J.  Reber,  limgdon. 
Mattie  Crabtree,  Ellendale. 
J.  H.  Phelps,  Crosby. 
Lois  Viall  Banden.  Manning. 
H.  H.  Maxwell,  New  Roek- 


e,  Linton, 
itty,  Carrtaigton. 
.  Kinsey,  Beach. 


ford. 
Lester  Bi 
Mary  K. 
Mrs.  Jessie  L. 
M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 

Forks. 
Mlna  Aasved,  Carson.' 
Tena  P.  Ragner,  Cooperstown. 
Shirley  Fox.  Mott. 
Adrian  Wflliams,  Steele. 
Cora  E.  Sabln,  La  Moure. 
Sol  R.  EUert,  Napoleon. 
A.  C.  Berg,  Towner. 
Geo.  A .  Boeschma,  Ashley. 
F.J.Steffeok.Sohafar. 
M.  C.  MoCurdy,  Washburn. 
E.  D.  Goodwin.  Stanton. 
H.  K.  J«issn,  Mandan. 
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Goimty. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA— 

oonttnQed. 


Konntnil. 
Nelson.... 

Oliver 

Pembina. . 

Pleroe 

Ramaey... 
Ransom... 
Renville. . 
Richland.. 
Rolette... 
Sargent... 
Sheridan. . 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman. 


Towner. . 
Traill.... 
Walsh... 
Ward.... 
Wells.... 
Williams. 


OHIO. 

Adams. 

ADeQ 

Ashland 

Ashtabola. 

Athens 

Aoglaize 

Beunant 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

aark 

Qermont 

CUnten , 


Cohimhianft. . 
Coshooton.... 
Crawford.. . . , 
Cuyahoga.... 

Darke 

Deflanoe 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 


Franklin.. 
Fulton.... 

GaOia 

Oeanga. . . 
Oresne.... 
GusRisey. 
Hamflton. 
Hsnoock.. 
Hanlin. . . 


Henry.... 
Hlghuuid. 
Hocking.. 
H<to«8... 
Huron.... 
Jaokson... 
Jefferson.. 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence. 
Licking. . . 
LofUi.... 
Lorain.... 


8ui>erintendent. 


Mahoning. 


V.  A.  LoveU,  Stanley. 
P.  J.  Iverson,  Lakota. 
F.  E.  Earns,  Center. 
Charlotte  A.  Jones.  Cavalier. 
Sara  C.  Quss,  Rugby. 
John  A.  Haig,  Devils  Lake. 
C.  E.  Cavett.  Lisbon. 
Ludvlg  M.  Kockne,  Mohall. 
Chas.  Hanson,  Wahpeton. 
Mrs.  ICarv  K.  Packard,  RoUa. 
Henry  Ulve,  Forman. 
E.  O.  Eleve,  McQusky. 
L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastika. 
H.  H.  Bond,  Amidon. 
C,  E.  Wark,  Dickinson. 
Aagot  Raaen,  Sherbrooke. 
Mary  E.  McOinnis,  James- 
town. 
Uamie  Sorenson,  Cando. 
Quri  Wambheim,  Hillsboro. 
W.  J.  Hoover,  Orafton. 
W.  D.  Wendt,  Minot. 
Sennev  Nertrost,  Fessenden: 
Anna  M.  Peterson,  Williston. 


W.  L.  Hostetter.  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Arganbrignt,  Lima. 
J.  N.  Pixikermazi,  Ashlsnd. 
H.  D.  Clarke,  Jefferson. 
Alex.  Root.  Athens. 
J.  H.  Hencke,  Wapakoneta. 
Oeo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  dairsvUle. 

E.  V.  StephEm,  Oeoreetown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamiltan. 
0.  E.  Bell,  Carrollton. 

J.  C.  Neer.  Urbana. 
J.  H.  Collms,  Springfield. 
H.  C.  Aultman,  Batavia. 
J.  L.  Cadwallader,  Wibntng- 

ton. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 
L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 

F.  O.  Bittlkofer,  Bucyrus.  ~ 
A.  O.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  WUt,  Greenville. 

W.  W.  Heater,  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger,  Delaware. 
R.  E.  Oflenhauer,  Sandusky. 
C.  C.  MiUer,  Lancaster. 
O.    S.    Nelson,    Washington 

Court  House. 
Wm.  S.  Coy,  Columbus. 
C.  D.  Psrry,  Wauseon. 
Wayne  Luts,  GallipoUs. 
Harold  Ryder.  Chardon. 
F.  M.  Reynolds,  Xenia. 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  Cambridge. 
Pliny  A.  Johnston,  Ctndonati. 
A.  J.  Nowlan,  Flndlay. 

F.  P.  Allyn,  Kenton. 

G.  E.  Roche,  Cadiz. 

W.  T.  Hatcher.  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  HlUsboro. 
W.  0.  Brashares,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close,  Millersburg. 
O.  C.  Minnich,  Norwalk. 
M.  A.  Henson,  Jackson. 
W.  I.  Everson,  Steubenville. 
W.  F.  Allglre.  Mount  Vemon. 
F.  H.  Kendall,  Painesville. 
L.  C.  Martin.  Jronton. 
N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Newark. 
E.  A.  Ben.  Bellefantaine. 
W.  A.  Hlsoox,  Elyria. 
J.  W.  Whitmer,  Toledo. 
L.'C.  Dick,  London, 
erome  Hcul,  Youngstown. 


•BIO— continued 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton.. 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WflJiams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


OKULHOMA. 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Beaver 

Beckham 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland 

Comanche 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hughes 

JaolEson 


Superintendent. 


W.  R.  Heistand,  Marion. 
G.  B.  Jenks,  Medina. 
G.  H.  Crow,  Pomeroy. 
S.  Cotterman,  Celina. 
L.  J.  Bennett,  Troy. 
E.  C.  Feiock,  Woodsfleld. 
A.  A.  Maysilies,  Dayton. 
Clarence  G.  Johnson,  McCou- 

nellsvUle. 
C.  G.  Crawford,  Mount  Gilead. 
John  S.  McGmnis,  Zanesville. 
H.  L.  Bates,  Caldwell. 
A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinton. 
John  C.  Berg,  Paulding. 
W.  J.  Banke8,New  Lexbgton. 
I  M.  C.  Warren,  Circleville. 
J.  D.  McKinley,  Waverly. 
E.  O.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  S.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 
G.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 
E.  W.  Bell,  Mansfield. 
A.  W.  Whetstone,  Chillicothe 
S.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  McCowen.  Portsmouth 
J.  E.  Sherck,  TuBn. 
W.  E.  Partington.  Sidney. 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Flickinger,  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Chas,  Barthelmeh,  New  Phil 

adelphia. 

D.  H.  Sellers,  Marysville. 
J.  A.  Greulacn,  Van  Wert. 
C.  H.  Copeland,  McAr^ur. 
Fletcher  Hawk,  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  U.  Baumgardner,  Wooster 
W.  A.  Salter,  Bryan. 
H.  £.  Hall,  Bowling  Green. 
James  H.  Grove.  Upper  Sai> 
dusky. 


R.H.  Hicks,  StilweU. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
J.  B.  Earle,  Atoka. 
Granville  T.  Ayres,  Beaver. 
D.  P.  Lowe,  Savre. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Smith,  Waton 

ga. 
R.  K.  Mcintosh,  Durant. 
C.  W.  Rasure,  Anadarko. 
John  L.  Rice,  El  Reno. 
G.  W.  Coffman.  Ardmorc. 
J.  Norwood  Peterson, 

quah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 
Mrs.   Zilpha    French,  \iryi* 

City. 
W.  R.  Clark,  Norman. 
J.  M.  Cusenberry,  Coalgate. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Lawton. 
J.  Whitt  Johnson,  Walter. 
Tom  W.  Smith,  vinita. 
S.  O.  Henshaw,  Sapulpa. 
Fred  E.  La  Roe,  Arapaho. 
Clark  BeU,  Jay. 
Gertrude  Thomas,  Taloga. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Lee,  Amett. 
Jas.  W.  Tyler,  Enid. 
W.  Cromwell,  Pauls  Valley. 
M.  H..Shepard,  Cblckasha. 
John  W.  Williams,  Medford 
M.  C.  Butler,  Mimgum. 
Harry  C.  Hicks.  Eiollis. 
W.  D.  Drake,  Buffalo. 
J.  J.  Powell,  Stlgler. 
V.  H.  Durham,  HoldenvUle 
W.  T.  Clark,  Altus. 
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County. 


OKI.AHOMA— «Ontd 

Joflfldoo. 

Johxiston 

Kay 

KtngflHhw 

Latliner 

Le  Flore 

LtDOOlll 

Logan 

Lovs 

MoClain 

McCiirtain 

Mcintosh 

MnJor 

Mmhall 

ICayes 

Moiray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfoskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Plttsbarg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie 

Pnshmataha 

Roger  Mills 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Seqnoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tflman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Waibington 

WaAlta 

Woods 

Woodward 

ORBOON. 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

ClatsoD 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Descnutes 

Douglas 

OOliam 

Grant 

Harney. 

Hood  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

L^e 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Peak 

Sherman 

Tfllamoolc 


Sopei  lutiudMil. 


J.  M.  Dyer,  Watuika 

W.  W.  Van  Noy,  Tiahomliigo. 

A.  D.  Kersey,  NewUrk. 
Mrs.  Sara  Listom.  KingiUhar. 
J.  B.  Hendrlx,  Hobart. 

W.  B.  Morrison,  Wilburton. 
J.  Arthur  Skinner,  Potean. 
O.  W.  Bass,  Chandler. 
Margaret  Doolittle,  Outhrto. 
MMithk  Daves.  Marietta. 
Beatrice  Ward ,  Puroell. 
L.  N.  Gray,  IdabeU. 
R.  J.  MoIUns,  Eufaula. 
Looeaa  Specht,  Falrrlew. 
J.  R.  Mcaendon,  MadiU. 
Carlotta  Ardwr,  Pryor. 
Nola  R.  Hill,  Sulphur. 
W.  A.  Battles,  Muskogee. 
Geo.  F.  Dennis,  Perry. 

B.  R.  Bell,  Nowata. 

Geo.  F.  Durham,  Okemah. 

Mrs.  Ansa  Burks-Love,  Okla- 
homa. 

R.  G.  Creekmore,  Okmulgee. 

John  H.  Porter,  Pawhnska. 

J.  M.  Rowley,  Miami. 

Leo  B.  Smith,  Pawnee. 

Mn.  Grace  F.  Hcrner,  Still- 
water. 

T.  T.  Lewis,  MoAleeter. 

A.  Floyd,  Ada. 

H.  M.  Fowler,  Tecnmieh. 

W.  C.  Payne,  Antlers. 

W.  A.  Adams.  Cheyenne. 

A.  K.  Ross,  Claremore. 

S.  S.  Glines,  Wewoka. 

Fred  Merahon,  Sallisaw. 

J.  A.  Camea,  Duncan. 

F.  P.  Btults,  Gnymon. 

T.  O.  Davis,  Frederick. 

Mn.  Minette  Hedges^Tulaa. 

Mrs.  Fern  H.  Slser,  wagoner. 

Helen  L.  Dunaway,  Bartles- 
vllle. 

Albert  Eaton,  Cordell. 

H.  P.  Bruce,  Alva. 

W.  L.  Plttman,  Woodward. 


Elmetta  Bailey,  Baker. 

R.  E.  Cannon,  CorvalUs. 

J.  E.  Calavan,  Oregon  City. 

O.  H.  B viand,  Astoria. 

J.  W.  Allen,  St.  Helens. 

R.  E.  Baker,  Coqullle. 

J.  E.  Myers,  Pilneville. 

W.  M.  Kent,  Gold  Beach. 

J.  Alton  Thompson,  Bend. 

O.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 

J.  C.  Stnrgni,  Condon. 

W.  W.  Austen,  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Bums. 

L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River. 

G.  W.  Ager,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  LilUian  Watts,  Madras. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Grants 
Pass. 

Edna  I.  Wells,  Klamath  Falls. 

C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakeview. 

£.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 

R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cnmmlngs,  Al- 
bany. 

Fay  Clark,  Vale. 

W.  M.  Smith,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Lena  S.  Bhurte,  Heppner 

W.  C.  Alderson,  Portland. 

Fred  S.  Crowley,  Dallas. 

F.  E.  Fagan,  Moro. 

O.  B.  Lamb,  TUIamook. 


CooBty. 


OBSooir— oontd. 


UmatiUa.... 

Union 

Wallowa.... 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

YamhUl 


mnrsTLVAKu. 

Adami. 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford. 

Bucks. 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon , 

Center 

Chester 

Clarion. 

Clearfield 


Oupei  lutendent. 


Clinton 

Columbia... 
Ctawford.... 
Cumberland. 
Danphln.... 


Delaware. 

Blk 

Erie 

Fftyette.. 
Forest.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 


Greene 

Huntingdon.. 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 


Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh- 

Luseme 

Lycoming. 

McKean 

Mercer 

MlflUn 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumoerland. . 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 


Venango 

Warren 

.Washington... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. 
Wyoming 


Yorik. 


I.  E.  Young,  Pendleton. 
Mrs.  A.  E .  Ivanhoe,  La  Grande 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 

0.  T.  Bonney^The  Dalles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  HUlsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fossil. 

S.  S.  Dnncan,  McMinnville. 

H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Saml.  HamiltoUtWilkinsburg. 
C.  K.  HflUman,  Klttannlng. 
David  C.  Locke.  Beaver. 
Llovd  H.  Hinkle,  Bedford. 

E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading, 
T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 
L.  J.  Russell,  Towanda. 

J.  H.  Hoffman,  Doylestown. 

F.  A.  McClunc.  Butler. 
M.  S.  Bents,  Ebensburg. 

C.  B.  Plasterer,  En^ponum. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Manch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  GoUese. 
Thomas  A.  Bock,We8tQhester. 
N.  B.  Heeter,  Clarion. 
Cyrus  A.  Weisgerber,  Clear- 

field. 

1.  N.  McCloakey,  Lock  Haven. 
WuL  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
P.  D.  Blslr,  MeadviUe. 

J.  Kelso  Green,  CarUale. 
Frank  B.   Shambangh,  Ly- 

ke^ffx 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  MMtta. 
J.  W.  Sweeney.  St.  Marys. 
L  H.  RusseU,  North  Bast. 
John  S.  OsrroU.  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  E.  Smith.  Chambersbuig. 
J.  Emery  Thomas,  McCon- 

nellsbing. 
H.  D.  Freeund,  Waynesborg. 
L.  B.  Boyer,  Huntingdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
L.  Mayne  Jones,  BrookvUle. 
C.  E.  Kauflman,  McAJlster- 

viUe. 
J.  C.  Taylor.  Socanton. 
Daniel  Fleiaher,  Lancaster. 
R.  G.  Leslie,  New  Castle. 
John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 
Alvin  Rupp,  Allentown. 

F.  P.  Hopper,  WUkes-Barre. 

G.  B.  Milnor.  Muncy. 

C.  W.  LUllbrldn,  Smethport. 
H.  B.  MoOonnell.  Mercer. 
Lawrenoe  Ruble,MeVeytown. 
Frank  Koehler.  Strouosburg. 
J.  H.  Landis,  NORlstown. 

C.  W.  Derr,  Washingtonvtlle. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Naxareth. 

I.  H.  Miiiser,  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bkxunfleld. 
L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 
R.  O.  Welfllng,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltzer.  PottsviUe. 

T.  A.  Stetler,  Mlddleborg. 

D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset 
Harry  R.  Heoning.  Lopes. 
Geo.  A.  Steams,  Klnffsiey. 

E.  A.  Retan.  Mansfield.. 
WuL  W.  Splgelmyer,  Mifflln- 

bug. 
D.  w.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  S.  Knapp.  Warren. 
L.  R.  Cruimiiie,  Washington. 
J.  J.  Koehler,  Honesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Qreensbuig. 
John  B.  Morgan,  Tunkhan- 

nook. 
a  W.  SUBS.  Yo^ 
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DlvisloXL 


PHXLIPPINB  n- 
LAlfDe.1 


Albay,.. 
Antique. 


Superintendent. 


Bataan 

Batangas.. 

Bohol 

Bulacan... 
Cagayan.. 
Oamarlnes. 
Capis 


Cavite 

Cebu, 

Ilooos  Norte. 
DocosSur... 

ndlo 

laabela 


Laguna. 


Lejrte... 
Manila.. 
Ifindoro. 

Misamis. 


Mountain 

NuevaEcija. .. 
NueTa  Viccaya. 
Occ.  Negros 


Or.  Negros. 


Palawan... 
Pampanga. 
Fanmsinan. 

flftn^tir 

Soraogon... 
Surlgao 


Tariao.. 
Tavabas. 
Umon... 


Zambales. 


Department  of  3f2fi- 1 
aanao  and  aulu. 

Department  super- 
intendent. 
Agusaa. 


Thos.  H.  Caaddy.  Albay. 

Geo.  W.  Sattertinralte,  San 
Jose. 

Honorio  Poblador.  Balanga. 

H.  S.  Townaend,  Batangas. 

Oscar  H.  Charles,  TagbUaran. 

R.  L.  Barron,  Malolos. 

J.  C.  Soott,  Tuguenrao. 

BeoJamin  Levin,  Naga. 

F.  E.  Hemenway  (acting), 
Ctt)ls. 

W.  8.  Fickes,  Cavite. 

Howard  Long,  Cebu. 

Hugh  S.  Mead,  Laoag. 

Edw.  J.  Murphy,  Vi^. 

C.  W.  Franks,  Ddlo. 

Alexandw  M.  Wiley  (acting), 
Ilagan. 

H.  M.  Wagenblass,  Santa 
Cruz. 

R.  Q.  MoLeod.  Taoloban. 

James  F.  Scouller,  Manila. 

Antonio  Nera  (aodng),  Cala- 
pan. 

C.  A.  BeUaiap,(acting)  Caga- 
yan. 

C.  Skatteboi,  Baraio. 

C.  D.  Whipple,  i}abanatuan. 

C.  E.  Hove,  Bayombong. 

Ralph  H.  Warsley  (acting), 
Bacolod. 

L.  P.  WUlis  (acting),  Duma- 
sueto 

Robert  Clausoo.  Cuyo. 

S.  J.  Wright,  San  Fernando. 

A.  W.  Cain,  Lingayen. 

Frederick  J.  Waters,  Paslg: 

Jean  B.  Graham,  Catbalogan. 

W.  B.  Beard,  Sorsogon. 

Ceo.  M.  Egan  (acting),  Surl- 
gao. 

A.  C.  Derkum,  Tarlac. 

CamUo  OsfaSi  Lueem« 

Roy  E.  Oiunore,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Walter  K.  Perrett  (acting), 
Iba. 


O.  W.  Caundns,  Zamboanga. 

Charles  S.  (>Dwther  (aothig), 
Butuan. 


Town. 


SHODE  ISLAND.* 


Barriogton 

(Tharlestown 

East  Greenwich. . 

Exeter 

Foster 

GkKMster 

Hopklntoin 

Jamestown 

Little  Compton.. 


Division. 


CSiester  R.  Shaw,  Barrlngton. 
S.  Hussev  Reed,  Westerty.      ' 
I.  C.  PhilHps,  East  Greenwich.  < 
Gtoorge  E.  Money,  Liberty.      > 
Richard  D.  Tucker,  Foster  i 

Center. 
Irving  C.  BCitohell^reenville. 
B.  Hnssey  Reed,  Westerly. 

J.   Webster  Coombs,   Uttle 
Compton. 


Deparfinenl  of  ifln- 
ianaoafidSuiu^ 
Continned. 

BuUdnon 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao 

Sulu 

Zamboanga 

PORTO  BICO.« 

San  Juan 

RioPiedras 

CaroUna 

Rio  Grande 

Fajardo 

Naguabo 

Humacao 

Yabuooa 

Arroyo 

Juncos 

Caguas 

Guayama 

Salinas. 

Cayey 

Comerio 

Aibonito 

Barros 

Coamo 

JuanaDiax 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Yauoo 

San  German 

(}aboRoJo 

Mayaguez 

BCaricao 

Anasoo , 

Laies 

San  Sebastian. 

Aguadilla , 

Isabela. 

Utuado 

Adjuntas. 

Camay 

Aredbo 

ManatL 

Ciales , 

VegaBaJa. , 

Corotal 

ToaBaja 

Bayamon 


Superintendent. 


Gtooree  C.  Klndley  (acting), 

Mabybalay. 
Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabato. 
W.  Ernest  Crowe,  Davao. 
John  J.  Heffington,  Dansalan. 
Egbert  M.  Smoyer,  Jolo. 
Alva  M  Templeton,  Zambo 

anga. 


Qto.  V.  Keelan. 
Cedl  E.  Stevens. 
Beatrix  Lassalle. 
Wm.  F.  Littlefleld. 
Charles  E.  Miner. 
Valeriano  Floras. 
Marshall  D.  Rice. 
Bernardo  Huyke. 
Ismael  Maldonado. 
Celestino  Benltez. 
J.  P.  Blanco. 
Cscilio  Torres  Reyes. 
Juan  E.  Castillo. 
Manuel  Negrdn  Collazo. 
Samuel  D.W.  Mills. 
Servando  Rabainne. 
Don  W.  Snow. 
Harold  S.  Corlett. 
Charles  J.  Kelley. 
M.  A.  Ducout. 
F.  Rodriguez  Ldpez. 
Francisco  Vizcarrondo. 
Jud^n  U.  McGuire. 
Alan  H.  Linch. 
Richard  B.  Barlow. 
Pedro  P.  Ar&n. 
James  W.  Codding. 
Clarence  J.  Walsh. 
Juliet  A.  (3asey. 
Luis  A.  Mzarry. 
Carlos  Rivera  ufret. 
Job6  C  Rosario. 
ZoUoGrada. 
Dtfnlel  F.  Lynch. 
Manuel  G.  Nin. 
Jos.  C.  Morin. 
LuisPadiUa. 
Victor  M.  SuArez. 
Bugenio  J.  Vivas. 
Jose  B.  Fontanes. 
Elmer  J.  Bunting. 


Town. 


BHODK  ISLAND— 

oonttnued. 


Mlddletown.. 
Narragansett. 


Superintendent. 


New  Shoreham 

North  Smlthfleld... 


Richmond 

Tiverton , 

West  Greenwich. . . 


Joel  Peokham,  Aquidneck. 

William  A.  Brady,  Narragan- 
sett Pier. 

Walter  E.*  Young,  Block  Is- 
land. 

Edfar  F.  Hamlin,  M.  D., 
Slstersville. 

Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenyon. 

Grace  M.  Coyne,  Tiverton. 

Joseph  Rose,  Washington. 


Division  superintendents. 

District  supervisors.     Place  named  is  headquarters  of  supervisor. 

Town  superintendents. 
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County. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

Aiken. 

Andenon 

Bamben 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Cheeterfleld 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

DUlon 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

Fa&fleld 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Qreenvllle 

Greenwood 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

BfcCormick 

ICarion 

liarlboro 


SoperintflDdant. 


W.  J.  Evans,  Abberllle. 
H.  R.  Chapmanp  Aiken. 
J.  B.  Felton,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bambeig. 
H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 


W.  U.  Steinmei 


Beaufort. 


Newberry. . . 

Ooonee 

Orangeburg. 


Pickens , 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


MJVf 

I.  B.  Ifanhe,  Ifoncks  Corner. 
A.  P.  Bruner,  St.  Uatthews. 
H.  H.  McCarley,  Charleston. 
W.  c.  licArthur,  Gaflney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 
J.  A.  Knight,  ChesteriMd. 

E.  J.  Browne,  Manning. 

H.  6.  Strickland,  Walterboro. 
D.  L.  Lewis,  Darlington. 
R.  B.  Rogers,  Dillon. 
J.  A.  Parler,  St.  George. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edgefield. 
W.  W.  Turner,  Winnsboro. 
A.  H.  Gasque.  Florence. 
J.  W.  Doar,  Georgetown. 
M.  C.  Barton,  Greenville. 
T.  E.  Dom,  Greenwood. 
J.  W.  Rouse.  Hampton. 
M.  J.  BuUock,  Conway. 
S.  B.  Owens,  Kidceland. 
I.  J.  McKende,  Camden. 
V.  A.  Lingle,  Lancaster. 
J.  H.  Sullivan,  Laurens. 
J.  T.  Munnerlyn,  Blshopville. 
A.  D.  Martin.  Lexmgton. 
T.  J.  Price,  McCormick. 
S.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 

A.  L.   Easterling,  Bennetts- 
vllle. 

C.  M.  Wilson,  Newberry. 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  Walhalla. 
L.   W.   Livingston,    Orange- 
burg. 

F.  V.  Clayton,  Pickens. 
O.  D.  Seay,  Columbia. 
F.  O.  Black,  Saluda. 

B.  8.  Haynes,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Haynesworth,  Sumter. 
Jas.  H.  Hope,  Union. 

J.  V.  McEiveen,  EIngstree. 
J.  E.  Carroll,  York. 


Coonty. 


Aurora '  Elva  Howey.  Plankinton. 

Beadle Hortense  Babbitt,  Huron. 

Bennett (3lara  Parlasca,  Martin. 

Bon  Homme J.  W.  Whiting.  Tyndall. 

BrooUngs '  Herbert  Blakelv.  Brookings. 

Brown R.  N.  Axford,  Aberdeen. 

Brule Evalena  Rossman,  Chamber- 
lain. 

Buffalo •  Julia  Hart,  Gann  Valley. 

Butte Mae  Scotney,  Bellefourche. 

Campbell W.  A.  Bentlev,  Mound  City. 

Charles  Mix Ruth  E.  Sabin,  Lake  Andes. 

Clark I  Katie  Sprague,  Clark. 

Clay F.  Belle  Conrow.  Vermilion. 

Codington Sara  Reeve.  Watertown. 

Corson Frances  Delaney,  Mcintosh. 

Custer Ethel  Montgomery,  Ctister. 

Davison Emma  McClintock,  Mitchell. 

Day Ira  Howell,  Webster. 

Deuel A.  W.  Munson,  Clear  Lake. 

Dewev J.  A.  G.  Smith,  Timber  Lake. 

Douglas Geo.  E.  Sanders,  Armour. 

Edmunds '  LUllan  Theil,  Ipswich. 

Fall  River Helen  Brelsford.  Hot  Springs. 

Faulk Mrs.     Susie     P.     Swartout, 

Faulkton. 

Grant Sidney  Barrlclow,  MUbank. 

Gregory K.  H.  CressmanLBurke. 

Haakon Jennie  O'  Neal,  Philip. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

oontlnned. 


Saparintsndent. 


TTamlfiff 

Hand 

Hanson...., 

Harding 

Hu^es 

Hutchinson. 

Hyde 

Jackson.... 
Jeraold 


Jones 

Kingsbury. 

Lake 

I  Awrence . . 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

IfcCook.... 
McPherson. 
Marshall... 

Meade 

Mellette. . . . 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 


Moodv 

Pennington... 

PerWns 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Sptok 

Stanley 

Sully 

Tripp 


Turner 

Union 

Walworth. 
Yankton. . 
Ziebach... 


ntKHBSUE. 


Anderson. 
Bedford... 
Benton. . . 
Bledsoe... 

Blount 

Bradley... 
Campbell. 
Cannon... 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham. 
Chester. . . 
Claiborne. 
Clay 


ElUott  A.  Ptrker,  Haytl. 
Jessie  Monctir,  Miller. 
Jessie  Robertson,  Alexandria. 
Minnie  E.  Stegner,  Bullalo. 
Daisy  Solberg,  PUnTe. 


PaoJlneD. 


Cocke 

Coffee........ 

Crockett 

Cumberland. 

Davidson 

Decatur 


Dekalb 

Dickson 

Dyer. 

Fayette 

Fentress.... 
Franklin.... 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen.. 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 
Hardeman . 


Gray.  Hlghmore. 
L.  S.  Du  Bols,  Kadofca. 
Ruby  0.  Bromwetl,  Wessing- 

ton  Springs. 
L.  M.  Powers,  Mordo. 
A.  A.  Coulsoq,  De  Smet. 
AUoe  Rippe,  Madison. 
Nellie  Warren,  Deadwood. 
H.  M.  Dale,  Canton. 
Ben  Bower,  Oaooma. 
Laura  Bouohia,  Salem. 
W.  K.  Bishop,  Laola. 
Jessie  Stewart,  Britton. 
Harry  L.  Smith,  SturgJs. 
T.  H.  Greene,  white  River. 
Edmund  Steele,  Howard. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bddy,  Sioux 

Falls. 
Alios  Cooorod,  Flandrean. 
Adella  S.  Beach,  Rapid  City. 
A.  A.  Hale,  Bison. 
Maigaret  Briscoe,  Gettysburg. 
J.  w.  Thomas,  Slsseton. 

A.  J.  Smalley,  Woonsocket. 

B.  H.  Kahl,  Redfield. 
Roberta  Smith,  Fort  Pierre. 
Jesse  T.  Hayes,  Onida. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Brownlow,  Win- 
ner. 
Nellie  I.  Appleby,  Parker. 
AUoe  A.  T^lefson,  Elk  Point 
E.  H.  Notebooni;  Selby. 
Geo.  A.  Clark,  Yankton. 
Walter  R.  Mensel,  Dupree. 

W^.H.MUIer,  Clinton. 
Ix>uis  Wilholte,  ShelbyvlUe. 
K.  J.  Clement,  Camden. 
John  M.  Gerren,  PikevUIe. 
Nancy  Lee  Broady,  Maryville. 
S.  Y.  Adcock,  Clevehtnd. 
Joe  JennlnB,  Jacksboro. 
W.  H.  FftSey.  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  Bambfll,  Huntingdon. 
J.  R.  Ritchie,  Ellsabethton. 
P.  H.  Duke,  .Vshland  City. 
X.  B.  Hardeman,  Henderson. 
R.  L.  Sharp,  Tasewell. 
B.    C.     Ledbetter,    Willow 

Orove. 
O.  L.  McMahan,  Newport. 
J.  H.  Leming,  Manchester. 
T.'E.  l/owery.  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Cline.  Crossvllle. 
W.  C.  Doason.  Na.<thville. 
Gen.  L.  Wortham,  Decatur- 

vlUe. 
Emmons  Glvan.  Liberty. 
B.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
R.  M  Grills,  Dyersborg. 
W.  T.  Loggins.  SomervUle. 
W.  B.  StOTie.  Jamestown. 
W.  J.  Arnold,  Winchester. 
J.  B.  Cummings,  Trenton. 
B.  H.  Oaiiltney,  Pulaski. 
H.  O.  Farmer,  Rutledge. 
Joel  N.  Pierce,  Qroenevflle. 
J.  L.  Rollins,  Altamont. 
W.  S.  Ivey,  Morrtstown. 
J.  W.  Abel,  Cbattanooca. 
George  Jaynss,  Based  vDle. 
J.  D.  Turner,  BoUvar. 
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County. 


.  ^-  -«■  -  •"  —  ■- 


Hardin 

Hawkins.^ 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

HIcJcnuin 

Houston 

Hnmphreys 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNalry 

ICacon 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson, 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier , 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington 

Wajme 

Weakley 

White 

Wimamson 

Wilson 

TEXAS. 

Anderson 

Axidrews 

AngeMna 

Aransas 

Arcusr . ........ 

Armstrong 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Baiky 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 


Superintendent. 


J.  C.  Smith,  Sardis. 
Roy  Myers,  Rogersville. 
F.  R.  Ogllvie,  Brownsville. 
O.  E.  Holm^  Lexington. 
Jce  Ronton,  Paris. 
Herman  Pratt,  Centreville. 
D.  J.  McAulay,  Erin. 
W.  H.  Knight,  Waverly. 
W.  L.  Dixon,  Galnesboro. 
W.  H.  Roark,  Ooltewah. 
R.  C.  McAndrew,  Dandrldge. 
J.  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 
W.  L.  Stoolabury,  Knoxvule. 
Thurman    McCahi,    Tlpton- 

viUe. 
O.  G.  McLeod,  Ripley. 
Napoleon     Lumpkin,    Law- 

rencebun. 
John  A.  Wnite,  Hohenwald. 
Jesse  Hardin,  Fayettevllle. 
J.  T.  Henderson.  Loudon. 
Austin  Hanks,  Athens. 
A.     H.    Qrantham,    Bethel 

Springs. 
O.  u.  Davis,  Lafayette. 
W.  A.  Malone,  Jackson. 

D.  A.  Tate,  South  Pittsburg. 
J.  G.  Stlnson,  Lewisburg. 
Jno.  P.  Graham.  Culleoka. 
J.  H.  Bennett,  Decatur. 

A.  C.  Watson,  Madisonville. 

A.  W.  Jobe,  ClarksvUIe. 
Cora  Wiseman,  Lynchburg. 

E.  R.  Williams,  Wartbuig. 

B.  .\.  VaughiL  union  City. 
Geo.  O.  Lea,  Livingston. 
R.  H.  Gray,  Beardstown. 
W.  J.  Babo,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rncker,  Benton. 

J.  M.  Hatfield,  Cookevllle. 
Wm.  HlUeary,  Dayton. 

D.  S.  Tanner.  Kingston. 
O.  H.  Bernard,  Springfleki. 
W.  N.  Elrod,  Murfreesboro. 
W.  W.  Walker,  Huntsville. 
W.  V.  Frelley,  Dunlap. 

A.  O.  De  Lozier,  Seviervllle. 
Miss  Charl  Williams,  Mem- 
phis. 

I.iee  Huffines.  Carthage. 
W.  C.  Howell,  Dover. 
J.  C.  Akard,  Blountville. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin. 
H.  H.  Roblson,  Covington 
T.  B.  Woodmore.  Hartsville. 
Lizzie  Roberts,  Krwln. 
V.  W.  Palmer.  Sharps  Chapel. 
H.  E.  Scott,  Spencer. 

E.  B.  Etter,  McMhmvUle. 
J.  C.  Berry,  jonesboro. 

Jno.  W.  Galllen,  Waynesboro. 

F.  y.  Fuqua,  Dresden. 
J.  W.McPeak,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Page.  Franklin. 

B.  Y.  Neal,  Watertown. 


£.  F.  RoUlns,  Palestine. 
T.  M.  Smith,  Andrews. 
J.  O.  Sattemwhite,  Lufkln. 
F.  Stevens,  Rockport. 
J.  S.  Melu^,  Archer  City. 
H.  L.  MoDley,  Claude. 
H.  D.  Rhode,  Jourdanton. 
L.  H.  Baron.  Bellville. 
B.  D.  Woodiee,  Dlmmltt. 
Sam  O'Bryant,  Bandera. 
Nat  G.  Mltcheu,  Bastrop. 
T.  J.  North,  Seymour. 


County. 


TEXAS— contilnued. 


Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco. . . 
Borden... 
Bosque... 

BoTvie 

Braioria. 
Bnuos... 
Brewster. 
Brisooe... 
Brooks. . . 
Brown... 
Burleson. 
Burnet... 
Caldwell. 


Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameroii 

Camp 

Oarson 

Cass 

Castro ! 

Qiambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

ColUngsworth. 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Corydl 

Cottle 

Crotikett 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith... 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWltt 

Di(^kens 

Dimmitt 

Donley^...- 

Duval. 

Eastland 

Ector 

Edwaidsi 

EUis 

El  Paso 

Erath 


Superintendent. 


Patti  Reagan,  Beeville. 
P.  L.  Stone,  Belton. 
P.  F.  Stewart,  San  Antonio. 
Wm.  Martiny,  Johnson  City. 
C.  E.  Reeder,  Gail. 
H.  C.  Powell,  Meridian. 
C.  A.  Bonham,  Boston. 
R.  R.  Sebring,  Angleton. 
W.  L.  Powers,  Bryan. 
A.  M.  Tumey,  Alnine. 

C.  B.  Richards.  Suverton. 
J.  A.  Brooks.  Falfurrials. 

R.  A.  McLesky,  Brownwood. 
T.  A.  Schoppe,  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith,  Burnet. 
John  N.  Gambrell.  jr..  Lock- 
hart. 
F.  M.  Dudgeon,  Port  Lavaca 
S.  E.  Settle,  Baird. 
J.  J.  Callaway,  Brownsville. 
W.  N.  Tucker,  Pittsburg. 

A.  Callaghan,  Panhandle. 
R.  H.  Harvey,  Linden. 

B.  D.  Woodiee,  Dimmitt. 
W.  B.  GordoUtAnahuac. 
H.  T.  Brown,  Rusk. 

O.  V.  Vernon,  Childress. 
J.  R.  Carte;,  Henrietta. 
Rosooe  Wilson. 

D.  I.  Durham.  Robert  Lee. 
J.  C.  Griflen,  Coleman. 

W.  S.  Smith,  MoKinney. 

A.  C.  Nicholson,  Wellington. 

B.  H.  Meinert,  Columbus. 
Adolf  Stein,  New  Braunfels. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Deely,  Comanche. 
Jas.  £.  Howse,  Paint  Rode 

F.  J.  Clement,  GaiztesviUe. 
J.  C.  McKelvy.  Gatesville. 
W.  O.  Jones,  Paduoah 

C.  B.  Davidson,  Osona. 
Pink  L.  Parrish,  Crosbyton. 
J.  C.  Hunter,  Van  Horn. 
Lawrence  Ashby,  Dalhait. 
B.  M.  Hudspeth,  Dallas. 

J.  E.  Garland,  Lamesa. 
J.  A.  Hughes,  Hereford. 
W.  B.  wheeler,  Cooper. 
L.  H.  Edwards,  Denton. 
L.  G.  Covey,  Cuero. 
Walter  L.  Powell,  Dickens. 
J.  O.  Rouse.  Carrito  Springs. 
J.  H.  O'Neall,  Clamidon. 
J.  F.  Clarkson,  San  Diego. 
R.  E.  Sikes,  Eastland. 

E.  V.  GrahauLOdessa. 

A.  P.  Allison.  Rock  Springs. 
W.  8.  Ely,  Waxahadile. 
Myra  Winkler.  Bl  Paso. 
Maud  Cunningham,  Stephens- 
vlUe. 

G.  A.  Prlngle,  MarUn. 
Frank  Young,  Bonham. 
G.  A.  Stierling,  La  Grange. 
W.  C.  Martin,  Roby. 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Floydada. 
G.  L.  Burk,  Crowell. 
Herman  Beyer,  Richmond. 
O.  L.  Reaves,  Mount  Vernon. 
CarlWilUford,  Fairfield. 
A.  J.  Cook,  Pearsall. 


Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette....!...!! 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines T.  O.  Stark,  Seminole. 

Galveston i  T.  B.  Blackstone.  Galveston 

Garsa I  A.  H.  Anderson,  Post  City. 


Gillespie 
Glasscock 


GoUad... 
Gonsales. 
Gray 


A.  H.  Kneese,  Fredericksburg. 
0.  W.  Cunningham,  Garden 

City. 
G.  M.  Jones,  Goliad. 
J.  C.  Cochran,  Gonzales. 
T.  M.  Wolfe,  Lefors. 
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EDUOATIOKAL  DIBBOTOBT,  1917-18. 


v.— OouMTT  SupxRiMnNDBim  Of  SoHOOL«--Gontinued. 


Coonty. 


nxAS— eootlnuwL 

Qnyuaa 

Gregg 

OllllMf 

Ooadalupe 

Hale 

HaU 

HamUtCTi 

HaiufoRi 

Bardeman 

Bardln 

Harris 

HarriMn 

Hartley 

Hays 

Hemphill 

HenaerBon 

Hidalgo 

mil 

Hookley 

Hood 

HopUiis 

Houston , 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchison 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jen  Davis 

JeflersoD 

Jim  Hogg. 

Jim  Wells 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes , 

Kaufman 

Kendall , 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

Kinney 

Klebnrg 

Knox 

Lamar... 

Lamb , 

Lampasas , 

LaSUIe 

Lavaca 

Lee , 

Leon , 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb , 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Losing , 

Lubbock , 

Lynn 

McCullooh 

McLennan 

MoMullen 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda 

Maverick , 

Medina , 

Menard , 

Midland 

MUam , 

Mills 

MitcheU 


8ap«rlnt«id«it. 


J.  A.  Giles,  flberman. 
Walter  E.  Jones.  Loncvlew. 
M.  A.  McDonald,  Anaerson. 
J.  F.  Saegert,  Seguin. 
Charles  Clement,  Pklnvlew 
M.  B.  McNaly,  Memphlsi 

A.  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 
8.  B.  Hale.  Hansford. 
L.  M.  Davis,  Quanah. 
R.  P.  Qibbs,  Koontae. 
L.  L.  Pugh,  Houston. 

C.  W.  La  Grone.  Manhall. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Channing. 
J.  R.  Hutto»  Haskell. 
John  H.SaunderSyflan  Mareos. 
J.  L.  Jennings,  Canadian. 
W.  R.  Thomas,  Athens. 
J.  3.  Bonn,  Edinburg. 
Leon  Culberson,  BUfiboro. 
Rosooe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
W.  L.  Dean,  Oranbury. 
Dan  J.  Thompson,  Sulphur 

Sprinm. 
Jno.  N.Bnell,  Crockett. 
8.  E.  Penix,  Big  Sprinn. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
C.  Travis,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  FLkes,  Sherwood. 
J.  W.  Fulcher,  Jacksboro. 
W.  W.  UeCTBTj,  Edna. 

B.  T.  Withers,  Jasper. 
W.  J.  Ward,  Fort  Davis. 
Homer  €.  DanieL  Beaumont. 

A.  M.  Brumfield,  Hebbron* 
vllle. 

T.  L.  Bamhouse.  Alloe. 
G.  8.  Tomas,  Cleoume. 

C.  L.  Priehard,  Anson. 

L.  P.  Lig^tsey,  Karnes  City. 
Florence  Conner,  Kaufman. 
J.  W.  Lawhon,  Boeme. 

B.  P.Vardiman,  Claiiemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  XerrvlUe. 

J.    B.    Randolph,    Junction 

City. 
J.  F.  wltherspoon,  Guthrie. 
Josenh    Veltman,    Biackett- 

Ben  f!  Wilson,  KingsTiUe. 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Benjamin. 
J.  A.  Fulks,  Paris. 
L.  E.  Ensign,  Olton. 
J.  F.  Hlggins,  Lampasas. 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Cotulla. 
William  Ellers,  HalletUvUIe. 
C.  M.  Bishop,  Oiddings. 

W.  R.  Moore,  CenterviUe. 
P.  8.  Newberry,  Liberty. 
T.  L.  Pritchard,  Groesbeck. 
W.  H.  Sewell,  Llpsoomb. 
W.  W  Caves,  OaVvfile. 
Ernest  Moore,  Llano. 
Howell  Johnson,  Pecos. 
Roscoe  Wilson.  Lubbock. 

C.  H.  Cain,  Tahoka. 
W.  M.  Deans,  Brady. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 

D.  B.  Martin.  Tilden. 

J.  T.  Cony,  Madisonville. 
Alice  Emmert.  Jefferson. 
A.  G.  Odam,  Stanton. 
Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mason. 
W.  F.  Pack,  Bay  aty. 
Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 
W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 
J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 
J.  M.  De  Armond.  Midland. 
J.  F.  Chadwick,  Cameron. 
R.  B.  Weaver,  Goldthwaite. 
J.  U.  Bullock,Col  orado. 


Oouity. 


Montague... 
Montgomery 

MoovT. 

Moms 

Motley 

Naoofpioehes 

Navarro.... 

Newton.... 

Nolaa 

Nueces,  k.. 
Ocfaittiee... 
Oldham 


•••••••• 


Onnge 

PaloPlnto. 


Panola. 
Parker. 
Parmer. 
Pecos.. 


Polk.... 
Potter.. 
Presidio. 
Rains... 
Randall. 
Real 


Keagan. 
ReaTr. 


Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall , 

Runnels , 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augnstljie. 


San  Jacinto 

SanPatrtdo 

San  Saba 

Schldeher 

Scurry , 

Shackelford 

Shelby , 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell , 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher , 

Tanant 

Taylor , 

Terrell , 

Terry , 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green , 

Travis , 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur , 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Valverde , 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

WUlacy 

Williamson 


.L  B.  Williams.  Montagoe. 
Bosato  Smltli,  Oonne. 
J.  W.  Pox,  Dumas. 
0.  E.  Shlve,  Dalnierfleld. 
A.  B.  Ctsne,  Mataaor. 
0.  B.  Laytob,  Nacogdoobes. 
J.  B.  Davis.  Oonlcana. 
J.  B.  Strtpltnjg,  Newton. 
A.  D.  BlluTSweetwater. 
Nat  Benton.  Corpus  CbristL 
R.  T.  Quiell,  OoDUtsee. 
Wm.  BaUbor,  laaoQsa. 
AlUeBknd,  OniKeL 
£.  L.  Pitts,  PaloPlnto. 
R.  B. CarsweUcCarthage. 
W.  V.  Sbadle,  Weatliecfocd. 
James  D.  Hamlin.  Fsnrell. 
Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stoek- 

ton. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Llvlngstcn. 
W.  C.  Gee,  AmariUo. 
W.  M.  Ellisoii.  Marfa. 
W.  B.  Rabb,  Emory. 

A.  R.  Ftesher,  Canyon. 
W.  W.  Pittmao,  soke. 

D.  D.  Thompoon,  Leakey. 
8.  B.  Claric,  aErlavllle. 
Jas.  F.  Ross,  Pwos. 
Leslie  Adktns,  Reftigto. 
J.  E.  Kinney,  IfiamL 
Clara  Stoiy,  FiankUn. 

J.  W.  Reese,  Rockwall. 

E.  L.  Hann,  BalUnger. 
G.  C.  Padgett,  Henderson. 
Jno.  Harper.  Hemphill. 
Willie  S.  Mathews,  8ui  Aa- 

gustlne. 
Win.  McMuirgr,  Cold  Springs 
C.  E.  Wade,  anton. 
Dor  W.  Brown,  San  Saba. 
Geo.  M.  Brown,  Eldorado. 

B.  D.  Blaok.  Snyder. 
J.  A.  Khig,  Albany. 

J.  B.  Hammer.  Center. 
J.  W.  ElUott.  Stratftmi. 
E.  J.  Bums,  Tyler. 
8.  G.  Tankersley.  Gkn  Rose. 
Sam  P.  Vale,  Rio  Grande  Qty. 
Jesse  R.  Smithy  Breckenridge. 
Jeff  D.  Ayres,  Sterling  Ctty. 
M.  Sadie  Abbott,  Aspermont. 
E.  8.  Briant,  Sonora. 
W.  8.  Tomlinson,  TuUa. 
G.  T.  BhidworUL  Fort  Worth. 
J.  S.  Smith,  AbUcaie. 
J.  B.  Ross.  Sanderson. 
W.  W.  Price,  Brownfleki. 

B.  F.  Thorp.  Throekmoiton. 
Jno.  Myers,  Mount  Pleasant. 

C.  E.  Springstein,  San  Angelo. 
Leon  Maiden,  Austin. 

J.  C.  Ingnun,  Groveton. 
G.  E.  Neel,  WoodviDe. 

B.  B.  Elder,  Gilmer. 
H.  B.  Griffith.  Upland. 
Julia  Victor,  Uvalde. 
Josephine  Jones,  Del  Rio. 

C.  H.  Cox,  Canton. 

G.  M.  Crutsinger,  Victoria. 
C.  A.  Bennick,  BuntsvUe. 
Alice  Oameron^HempsCead. 
Burch  Carson,  JBaistow. 
W.  F.  A.  Boemer,  Brenham. 
B.  Richardson,  lAiedo. 
J.  R.  Peale,  Wharton. 
L.  D.  MiUerJ'VlMeler. 
E.  C.  HaU,  Wlchito  Falls. 
L.  A.  Hallar,  Vernon. 
Avery  T.  Searle,  Sarita. 
Nolan  Queen,  Georgetown. 


OOITNTY  StJPEfilNTBKDBKTS. 
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V. — County  Supbbintbndbnts  op  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


TBZA8— contlnned 

IVUson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 

UTAH. 

Beaver 

BooEaldar 

Cache 

Carbon 

Davis 

Dncheone 

Emery 

Gflifleld 

Oiand 

Iron 

Juab: 

Juabdist 

Tlntlo  dist.... 


Superintendent. 


J.  E.  Swift,  Floresvine. 
A.  T.  Crawford,  Kermlt. 
Brandon  Trussell,  Decatur. 
J.  R.  Clark.  Quitman. 
R.  P.  Moreland,  Plains. 
D.  K.  Lyon,  Qraham. 
A.  P.  8ix>hn,  Zapata. 
O.  A.  Stubbs,  Batesvllle. 


R.  Q.  Maeser,  Beaver. 

C.  H.    Skidmore,   Brlgham 
City. 

R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 
Orson  Ryan,  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton,  Farmiugton. 
J.  A.  Washbiun,  Duchesne. 
W.  T.  Reid.  Orangevllle. 
F.  O.  Gardiner,  Panguitoh. 

D.  S.  L.  McCorkleTltoab.    ' 
L.  J.  NuttaU,Jr.,  Cedar  City. 

Ray  Stewart,  Ne|^. 
I.  L.  Willlamaon,  £nreka. 
R.C.Kerrill,  Kanab. 


County. 


UTAH— continued. 

UOlaid 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  dist... 

Jordan  dlst. .. 

San  Juan 

Sanpete: 

llorthdist.... 

South  dist 

Summit: 

North  dist.... 

South  dlst 

Park  City 

Uintah 

Utah: 

Alpine  dlst 

Nebodist 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weber 


Superintendent. 


TOWTL^ 

Superintendent  i 

Town. 

YVSMOmJ 

Bristol 

John  0.  Bazendale. 
WlUiatn  A.  Beebe.                   ' 
T^«an  E.  Bell. 
Charles  R.  Beeman. 
Percy  H.  Blake. 
Edwin  S.  Boyd. 
Bert  B.  Burbank. 
Harvey  Burbank. 
Joeeph  W.  Butterfield. 
Fred  E.  Carsill. 
Herbert  D.Casey. 
Merrltt  D.  Chittenden. 
Edward  L.  Clark. 
Bumham  A.  Colby. 
Clarence  L.  Cowles. 
Harold  P.  Crosby. 
M.  E.  Daniels. 
Lyman  M.  Darling. 
Bennett  C.  Douglass. 
Arthur  W.  Eddy. 
Ethel  A.  Eddy. 
Eugene  L.  Eddy. 
Samuel  H.  Erskine. 
Clayton  L.  Erwin. 
W.  H.  Darrow. 
Edwin  F.  Greene. 
Ernest  A.  Hamilton. 
Sidney  C.  Harding. 
WUliam  G.  Hartin. 
Minnie  E.  Hayes. 
Willis  H.  Hosmer. 
Carlton  D.  Howe. 
Homer  E.  Hunt. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 

VERMONT— OOntd. 

MontpeUer 

Proctor 

West  Burke 

WalBngford 

Derby 

Plalnfleld 

Chester 

Castleton 

West  Charleston 

Rutland 

LfUneoburg. 

WestPawlet 

East  Baniat 

North  Hontpeller.. 
A  Ibuig*  •••«■•■.•■.. 

South  Strafford... 

BeUows  Falls 

Londonderry. ..... 

Bningfleld 

OniUori     

BnrUngton. 

Bradford. 

Randolpb......... 

Woodstock 

North  Troy 

Craftsbory  •  ..••.«.. 

Richmond 

Readsboro 

HydePaiic 

South  Barre 

Lyndonvllle 

Ludlow 

VerpimwT ........ 

Wells  River 

Brandcn , , 

Windsor 

Mlddlebury 

Westminster 

Shoreham  ^...  . 

Bloomfield 

South  Royalton. . 
Miitnn            ..... 

Rochester 

Bennington 

Barton 

Enosbitfg  Falls.... . 

Waterbury 

Brattieboro 

Rlohfcrd.. 

Barre 

Newport 

East  Fairfield. 

Shelbume 

White  River  Junc- 
tion. 
Townshend 

Essex  JunotiOD..... 
Fair  Haven 

South  Shaftsbury. 

St.  Albans 

Cambridge 

St.  JohnsDurv 

Bwenton 

Northfleld 

I 

R.  E.  Hammond,  Fillmore. 
Wm.  Abplanalp,  Monan. 
D.  H.  Robinson,  Junction. 
G.  N.  Weston,  Laketown. 

J.  M.  MlUs,  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  C.  Jensen,  Mldvaie. 
J.  B.  Harris,  Grayson. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 
I.  B.  BaU,  Richfield. 

W.  H.  Manning,  Coalville. 
Joseph  Richards,  Kamas. 
J.  L.  Keams,  Park  City. 
J.  U.  Hiuks,  Tooele. 
Earl  Thompson,  Vernal. 

J.  H.  Walker,  Lehi. 
J.  P.  Creer,  Spanish  Fork. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,]r.,  St.  George. 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 
W.  N.  Petterson,  Ogden. 


Superintendent. 


Sherbum  C.  Hutchinson. 
Garfield  A.  Jamleson. 
Margaret  R.  Kelley. 
Walter  B.  Lance. 
Philip  R.  I«eavenworth. 
David  B.  Locke. 
Nathaniel  N.  Love. 
Charles  P.  McKnight. 

B.  E.  Merriam. 
Clarmce  E.  Michels. 
Harold  E.  Moffltt. 
George  W.  Patterson. 
Everett  V.  Perkins. 
Horatio  S«  Read. 
Frank  E.  Sawyer. 
George  J.  Seager. 
Harry  A.  Farrar. 
Leonard  D.  Smith. 
George  L.  Spauldlng. 
Bates  E.  Stover. 
Merle  A.  Sturtevant. 

C.  0.  Turner. 
Albert  W.  Vamey. 
Frederick  W.  Wallace. 
Florence  M.  Wellman. 
Carroll  H.  White. 
Nelson  J.  WhitehUl. 

George  B.  Whitney. 
John  JD.  Whittler. 
George  S.  Wright. 
Mvron  D.  Young. 
Walter  H.  Young. 


1  Union  superintendendes  of  towns  given.    For  other  superintendents  of  Vermont,  see  pp.  74-76. 
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v.— OouNTT  SuPBBnnmNDBNTS  OF  S0BOOL6— Oontixkued. 


Dlviilon. 


YIBGDnA.* 


Albemarle.. .. 

AJexandrlA.... 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox.. 
Augusta 

DaKii.  .■•■••«•. 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Bruniwlok 

Buchantm 

Buckingham. . 

Buena  Vista... 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City... 
Charlotte 

Chesterfield... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland. . 

Dickenson. ... 

Dinwiddle 

Elisabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

GreenesTlUB... 

HaUfax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 


Superintendmt. 


O.  0.  JayoM,  Onanoook. 

H.  M.  HoManaway,  Char- 
lottesville. 

Fletcher  Kemp,  Rosslyn. 

J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 

W.  R.  Wiigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  L.  Scott,  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Featherstoo,  Vera. 

F.  M.  SomervUle,  Staunton, 
R.F.D.A. 

J.  E.  Dobbins.  ICillboro. 
C.  M.  Abbot,  Bellevue. 
Frank  L.  Dunn.  Bland. 
E.  A.  Painter,  Flncastle. 
R.  Lee  Chambliss,  Lawrence- 
vllle. 

M.  L.  Combs,  Grundy. 
John  A.  Twyman,  wingina, 

R.  F.  D. 
J.  P.  Moauer,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  L.  Garbee,  Lawyers. 
John  Washington.  lOlford. 
J.  Lee  Cox,  woodlawn. 
A .  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 
L.  E.  Rogers,  Charlotte  Court 

House. 
PhlUp  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 
L.  D.  Kline,  Stephens  City. 
J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 
T.  W.  Hendricks,  Culpeper. 
r.  W.  Dlokinsan,  Jr.,  Carters- 

vllle. 
M.  W.  Remines,  Clintwood. 

G .  B.  Zehmer,  McKenney. 
John  H.  Willis.  Hampton. 
W.  G.  Rennolos,  Center  Cross. 
M.  D.  Hall,  Burke. 

E.  Albert  Smith,  Warrenton. 


Mount. 
L.  D.  Kline,  Stephens  City. 
R.  H.  Farrier,  Newport. 
R.  A.  Folkes,  Gloucsster. 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Carters- 

ville. 
G.F.Carr.Oalax. 
J.  N.  MlUer,  Haywood. 
Hennr   MaoUn,   North   Em- 

pona. 
H.  J.  Watklns,  South  Boston. 
John  H.  Wiokbam,  Beaver 

Daia. 
J.    D.    Harris.    Richmond, 

Henrico  Court  House. 
W.  B.  Gates,  Martinsville. 
R.  E.  Mansy,  Hlghtown. 


DlvWon* 


Isle  of  Wight 

James  Oty 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

King  Willis^... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg , 

Madison. 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Uantgoaaeij 

Nanaemond..... 

Nelson...- 

New  Kant 

Norfolk 

Northampton... 
Northumberland 
Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Plttslyvanla 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.. 

Prince  George... 
Princess  Anne... 

Prince  WUUam.. 

PulasW 

Rappahannock.. 

Richmond 

Roanoke , 

Rockbridge , 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

^enandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton.... 

Spotsylvania 

StiUTord 

Surry 

Sussex 

Taxewell 

Warren , 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland.., 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Sapsrintendnt. 


lOavin  Rawls,  GarcsvOle. 
|A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 

W.  O.  Rennolds.  Center  Cross. 

James  Asbby,  Falmouth. 

H.  Ragland  Eubsnk,  Etna 
Mills. 

Ftank  W.  Lewis,  Morattloo. 

W.  A.  Wygal,  Jonesville. 

0.  L.  Emerick,  Puroellvllle. 
Frank  T.  West,  Louisa. 

1.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kenbiidge. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 

G.  G.  Anderton.  Salnds. 

F.  C.  Bedinger,  Bqydtoa. 

G.  O.  AndOTton,  Saluda. 
J.  B.  Lucas.  BIsioksburK. 
P.  S.  Blandford,  Driver. 
B.M.WaUe8,Bohuyler. 
A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 
James  Hurst,  Norfolk. 

E.  G.  Tankard.  Nassamdoz. 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Mwattlca 
W.  R.  Wrleglesworth,  mack- 
stone. 

C.  P.  Cowherd,  Gordansrilte. 
John  H.  Booton,  Lursy. 
J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
O.  P.  Ramsey.  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  Powhatan. 
P.  T.  Atkinson,  Hampden- 
Sidney. 

A.  B.  Brbtow,  HqpewelL 

O.  B.  Mears,  Norlkdk,  R.  F. 

D.  2. 
Ghas.  R.  McDonald,  Gaiiies* 

vlUe. 
E.  L.  Darst,  Dublin. 
H.  D.  Hite.  FroDt  Royal 
Blake  T.  Newtoo,  Hague. 
R.  E.  Cook,  Salem. 
E.  K.  Paxton,  Lexington. 
J.  C.  Myers,  Harriaonboig. 
R.  N.  Anderson,  Lebanon. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Gate  aty. 
'  C.  V.  Shoemaker,  Woodstock 

B.  £.  Copaihaver,Jfarian. 

G.  L.  H.  Johnson,  Franklin. 
J.  H.  GhUds,  Fredericksbuxg. 
James  Ashby,  Falmouth. 

L.  N.  Savedge,  Alliance. 
A.  B.  BristoWjiHopewelL 
A.  S.  Greenar/Burkes  Garden. 
H.  D.  mte.  Front  RoyaL 
A.  J.  Renlbrth,  Grafton. 
W.  J.  Edmondson  LodL 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
J.J.  Kelly,Jr.,WlseL 
J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wytheville. 
A.  J.  Renlbrth,  Grafton. 


>  Division  superintendents.    The  divisions  are  single  counties  in  80  cases  and  composed  of  3  counties  each 
(n  10  cases. 


COUNTY  SUPBBINTENDBNTS. 
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County. 


WASmNQTON. 

Adams , 

Aaotin 

B«ntoii 

ClMlan 

CUHam 

Clarke 

Cohunbla 

Cowlits 

Douglas 

Fenry , 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Qrant 

Grays  TTarbor 

Island 

Jefleraon 

King 

Kltaap 

Kittites 

iOlekltat 

IiewlB 

Lbicoln 

HaBon 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pend  OnOle 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Rnohombh 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 

wasft  TiBaoni.. 

Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doadildge 

Fayette 

Gihner 

Grant 

Oieenbrier , 

Hampshire 

Hancock , 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

LInooln 

Logan 

Marlon :. 


Superintendent. 


Elizabeth  H.  Meyer,  RitsviUe. 

C.  B.  ThomtoDL  Asotin. 

Mrs.  Lowa  M.  Crawford,  Fros- 
ser. 

E.  C.  Bowersoz,  Wenatcbee. 

Robt.  A.  Gilmore,  Port  Ange- 
les. 

W.  E.  Dudley,  Vancouver. 

W.  W.  Hendron,  Dayton. 

Luda  Jenkins,  Kalama. 

J.  K.  Thornton,  WatervlUe. 

E.  D.  Hougland,  Republic. 

E.  M.  Dorsey,  Pasco. 

Belva  L.  Ball,  Pomeroy. 

R.  L.  Blackburn,  Ephrata. 

T.  W.  Bibb,  Montesano. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Spencer,  Coupe- 
ville. 

Miss  Elva  S.  Edwards,  Port 
Townsend. 

A.  S.  Burrows,  Seattle. 

H.  W.  Elliott,  Port  Orchard. 

S.  A.  Bartletty  Ellensburg. 

Mabel  H.  Hlnshaw,  Oolden- 
dale. 

A.  C.  Canterbury,  Chehalis. 

J.  R.  Ward,  Davenport. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Knight.  Shelton. 

Georaian  Donald.  OkanogaD. 

Edith  Soper,  South  Bend. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Johnson,  New- 
port. 

H.  R.  Co]c.  Tacoma. 

Carrie  M.  Busby,  Friday  ITar- 
bor. 

Mabel  Graham,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

W.  G.  Detwller,  Stevenson. 

W.  F.  Marthi.  Everett. 

Jean  S.  Donaldson,  Spokane. 

Elizabeth  Stannafd,  Colville. 

O.  C.  Goss,  Olympia. 

Mrs.  Maud  K.  Butler,  Catbla- 
met. 

Mary  Gilliam,  Walla  Walla. 

Ethel  Everett,  Bellingham. 

8.  F.  Shinkle,  Colfax. 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nichols,  North 
Yakima. 


E.  A.  Hunt,  BeUinKton. 

Chas.  W.  Croweu,  Hedges- 
viUe. 

W.  W.  Nelson,  Turtle  Creek. 

J.  H.  Hutchison,  Sutton. 

T.  A.  Burton,  Wellsburg. 

Edward  Mays,  Huntington. 

A.  E.  Weaver,  Grantsvule. 

Rosooe  Mullins,  Clay. 

L.  L.  Sadler,  West  iTnion. 

J.  W.  Cavendish,  FayetteviUe. 

J.  E.  Hays,  Glenvllle. 

H.  F.  Groves,  Petersburg. 

W.  F.  Richardson,  Lewisburg. 

Arthur  Slonaker,  Dillons  Run. 

H.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumber-, 
land. 

E.  A.  Hawse,  Baker. 

Carl  S.  Lawson,  Clarksburg. 

P.  H.  Rardin.  Ripley. 

James  Grantnam,  Keameys- 
vllle,  R.  No.  1. 

Geo.  w.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Charles- 
ton. 

ElUs  L.  Smith  ,We6ton. 

Fisher  B.  Adkins,  Hamlin. 

L.  E.  Browning.  Logan. 

Homer  C.  Toothman,  Fair- 
mont. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


WB8T  VntGINIA- 

oontinued. 
Marshall 


Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 


McDowell.. 
Nicholas... 

Ohio 

Pendleton.. 
Pleasants.. 
Pocahontas. 

Preston 

Putnam.... 
Raleigh.... 
Randolx)h.. 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers . . , 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 


Wayne.. 
Webster. 


Wetzel. 


Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown , 

Buffalo , 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 


Clark. 


Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane: 

First  dist.. 

Second  dist 


Dodge.. 

Door 

Douglas. 
Dunn... 


Eau  Claire... 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 
Iowa 


Iron 

Jaokson.... 
Jefferson . . . 

Jimeau 

Kenosha... 
Kewaunee. 
La  Crosse.. 
La  Fayette. 


fH.  W.  McDowell,  Glen  Eas- 
'4  ton. 

M.  £.  Roach,  Point  Pleasant. 
J.  A.  French,  Princeton. 
Richard  W.  Thrush,  Keyser. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis,  Williamson. 
Lynn  Hastings.  Morgantown. 
W.  W.  Baker,  Union. 

0.  F.    Feamow,     Berkeley 
Springs. 

W.  C.  Cook,  Welch. 
E.  W.  Skaggs,  Summersville. 
J.H.Lazear,  Wheeling.  Fulton. 
Jesse  H.  Cook,  drdevllle. 
G.  C.  MacTaggart.  Eureka. 

B.  B.  Williams,  Marlinton. 
Willis  Fortney,  Kingwood. 
Henry  C.  Hill,  Winffeld. 
W.  S.  Rogers,  Beckley. 
Troy  B.  Wihnoth,  Elklns. 
Austin  Dotson,  HarrlsvUe. 

1.  B.  Boggs,  Wallback. 
Lee  Harper.  Hlnton. 
Roy  J.  Martin,  Grafton. 

C.  R.  Parsons,  Parsons. 

J.  T.  Fonner,  Middleboume. 
B.  H.  Carpenter,  Buckhan- 

non. 
O.  J.  Rife,  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

Springs. 

D.  L.  Haught,  New  Martins- 
ville. 

Ross  Wilson.  Elizabeth. 

H.  A.  Langntt,  Parkersburg. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  Windom. 


Hannah  Pqppe,  Friendship. 
W.  P.  Hagman,  Mellen. 
Gertrude  Wahl,  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith,  Washburn. 
L.  J.  Martell,  Green  Bay. 
H.  J.  Niehaus,  Alma. 
O.  H.  Caspars,  Grantsburg. 
Wm.  F.  Stauss.  Chilton. 
Bertha   Trudelle,   Chippewa 

Falls. 
Elizabeth    Kennedy,   Neills- 

ville. 
Mary  B.  Clark,  Portage. 
George  Burton,  Bastman. 

Svlvanus  Ames,  Stoughton. 
Tnos.  S.  Thompson,  Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kelley,  Juneau. 
B.  E.  Madden,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Marie  Campeau,  Superior. 
Theresa    Leinenkugal,     Me- 

nomonie. 
Lillia  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire. 
S.  D.  Maoomber,  Florence. 
Morvan  Duel,  Fond  du  Lac. 
O.  W.  Weldon,  Crandon. 
T.  Emery  Bray,  Lancaster. 
John  N  .  Bums,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
Jesse  A.  Van  Natta,  Dodge- 

vllle. 
Delia  C.  Emunson,  Hurley. 
Mae  E.  Hardie,  Taylor. 

A.  J.  Thome,  Jefferson. 
Myrta  D.  Cuenot,  Mauston. 
R.  L.  Cundy,  Silver  Lake. 
Frank  Woradhek,  Kewaunee. 

B.  F.  Oltman,  West  Salem. 
W.  W.  Woofworth,  Darling- 
ton. 
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v.— CouMTT  SumuNTBMDBinre  of  ScHOOLS-OontiiLued. 


County. 


wiscoKm— eontd. ' 

Langlade ■  A.  M.  Arvwoo,  Antico. 

Lincoln •  W.  B.  Freoman,  MarriU. 

Manitowoc Joseph  VoborlL  Manitowoc. 

Marathon J.  E.  OkMel.  Wanaaa. 

Marlnatta Oertnida     Schwlttoy,  Mart- 

I     natte. 

Marquette i  James  Madison,  Endeavor. 

Milwaukee ,  E.  T.  OrliBn,  MilwaulEee. 

Monroe M.  M.  Haney.  Sparta. 

Ooonto Ellen  B.  McDonald.  Oconto. 

Oneida F.  A.  Lowell,  Rhineiander. 

Outgamie A.  a.Meatink.Appteton. 

Oxaukee Richard  F.  Beger.  Fredonia. 

Pepin ;  Cynthia  Carllsle,Durand. 

Pierce '  11.  B.  Aasterud,  Cllsworth. 

PoUc Martin      Stenerson,   Balsam 

Lake. 

Portage L.  A.  Gordon,  Stevens  Point. 

Piloe J.  F.  Wen*,  Phillips. 

Raoine Frank    La    Budde,    Union 

Orove. 

Richland Jacob    B.   Logoe,  Richland 

Center. 

Rock ;  O.D.Antisdel.Janesville. 

Rusk Oliver  £.  Rice,  Ladvsmith. 

St.  Croix H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwm. 

Sank Geo.  W.  Davies,  North  Free- 
dom. 

Sawyer Mrs.  Josephine  Orafton,  Ilay- 

ward. 

Shawano L.  D.  Roberts.  Shawano. 

Sheboygan U.  C.  Dombuafa,  Plymouth. 

Taylor J.  B.  PhllUps,  Medford. 

Trempealeau Helen  M.  Berg,  Whitehall. 

Vemon Maud  E.  Neprud,  Viroqua. 

VUas ,  Arthur  J.  Austin.  Eagle  River. 

Walworth Helen  Martin,  Elkhom. 

Washburn J.  A.  Lonsdorf .  Shell  Lake. 

Washington Alva  Oroth,  West  Bend. 


County. 


omiir— oontd. 


Waukesha O.  B.  Rhoads,  WankBdia. 

Waupaca R.  C.  Bigford,  Manawa. 

Waushara Edward  Coates,  Wantons. 

Winnebago Reginald   E.   Sanders,  Odi- 

kosh. 
Wood Geo.  A.  Vamey,  Vesper. 


WTomiro. 


Albany. 


Big  Horn... 
(Campbell... 

Carbon 

Convene 

Crook 

Franont.... 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs. 


Johnson. 
Laramie. 


Lincoln 


Natrona.. 
Niobrara. 

Park 

Platte.... 


Sheridan 

Sweetwater. 
Uinta 


Washakie. 
Weston... 


Mrs.  N.  Arttoe  Erleksoii,l» 

amie. 
Mrs.  Elaine  Kinder.  BashL 
Anna  B.  Sdunldt,  Offlsttt. 
Fiancee  B.  Smith,  Rawtiia. 
Maud  Dawes,  Dooglas. 
L.  A.  McWeOiy,  Sundsnee. 
Vema  E.  Wells,  Lander. 
C.  O.  Downing,  ToeringtBB. 
Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  TIih^ 

Mn.1Se8sie  M.  BuIUs.  Boihte- 
Mrs.    Mamie    K.    Hefferai, 

Cheyenne. 
Mrs.    Maggie    F.  Nkboisai, 

Kemmerer. 
Mav  Tlamilton,  Casper. 
Amy  E.  Christtan,  LuA.  ^ 
Nellie  L.  Underwood,  Cody. 
Mrs.   Winiik«d   W.  Bsmw, 

Wheatland. 
Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Bkie,  Sheri- 
dan. 
Mrs.    Miriam    W.   Sheddo^ 

Rocksprlngs. 
Mrs.  Jennie   M.   Isherwood, 

Evanston.  „ 

Mre.  Mary  L.  Hatfield,  Ten 

Sleep. 
Mabel  G.  Kingdey,  Newcsstle. 


OITY  ST7PEBINTBNDBNTB. 
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City. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabuna  City. 

Albany 

Amiiston 

AttaUa 


BlnnlDgham. 

Peeator 

I>othan 

Eofoola 

Florezice 

Gadsden 

OInrd 

Qreenville.... 
HuntsviUe... 

Jasper 

Lanett 

MobQe 

Montgomery. 

Opellka 

Pnoenix 

Setana 

Sheffield 

TaUadegn — 

Troy 

ToBcaloosa... 
Tmcumbla... 


Uolon  Springs. 


ALASKA. 


AndKnage. 
DooKlas.... 
Fatrbanks. 

Jnneaii 

Nome 

Valdes..... 


ARIZONA. 


Bisbee 

CUfton 

IMoglas.... 

Globe 

Morenel 

Nogales 

Plioenlx.... 
Preaoott.... 
Tombstone. 

Tnscon 

Yuma 


ARKAirSA.^. 


Anenta 

Arkadelphia... 

Batesville 

BlytbeviUe 

Camden 

Conway 

Eldorado 

Enreka  Springs. 
Fayettenkle — 

Fordype , 

Fort  Smith 

Helena 


4,813 
6,118 

12,794 
2,513 

10,864 
132,685 
4,228 
7,016 
4,260 
6,689 

10.557 
4,214 
3,377 
7,611 
2,509 
3,820 

51,521 

88,186 
4,784 
4,555 

13,649 
4,865 
5,854 
4,961 
8,407 
3,324 
2,803 
4,056 


«3,480 


4  3,541 
»5,000 

2,500 


1,085 
9,019 
4,874 
6,437 
7,083 
5,010 
3,514 

11,184 
5,092 
1,582 

13,198 
2,914 


11,188 
2,745 
3,399 
3,849 
3,995 
2,794 
4,202 
3,228 
4,471 
2,794 

23,975 
8,772 


Superintendent  or  sopervislng 
principal. 


J.  T.  Roberts. 
R.  W.Cotrart. 
D.  R.  Morphey. 
AUce  Coleman. 
L.  L.  Vann. 
J.  H.  Phillips. 
J.  M.  ColUer. 
P.  W.  Hodges. 
H.  Ti.  Upshaw. 
F.  T.  .Appleby. 
W.  C.  Qt&ks. 
Roy  K.  Hood. 
C.  B.  Gamble. 
R.  C.  Johnston. 
J.  W.  Letson. 
W.  S.  Leetherwood. 
S.  S.  Morphy.t 

C.  L.  Floyd. 
F.Hall. 

J.  C.  lioAoley. 
Arthur  F.  Herman. 
L.  E.  Creel. 

D.  A.  McNeil.  ' 
John  R.  MoLure. 
James  H.  Foster. 
R.  E.  Thompson. 
J.  B.  Murphy. 

E.  S.  Pugn. 


Floy  Tracy. 


O.  W.  Baird. 
F.  G.  Davis. 


F.  A.  Robinson. 
C.  F.  Phllbrook. 
J.  A.  Davis. 

R.  £.  Souers. 
Walter  P.  Bland. 
W.  E.  Luts. 

G.  H.  Madden. 
John  D.  Loper. 
S.  H.  Martm. 
C.  E.  TUford. 
Harold  Steele. 
C.  W.  McOraw. 


D.  L.  Paisley. 

H.  A.  Woodward. 
Sidney  Pickens. 
Harvey  Hailey. 
T.  C.  Abbott. 
R.  E.  Womack. 
J.  O.  Hodnett. 
C.  S.  Bamett. 
F.  S.  Root. 
N.  C.  Bamett. 
George  W.  Reid. 

E.  B.  Tucker. 


1  This  list  comprises  names  of  superintendents,  supervistng  principals,  or  principals,  as  the  case  mav  be, 
for  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages  reportea  as  of  2.500  population  or  over  in  the  census  of  1910. 
A  few  dues  have  also  been  included  of  less  than  2,500  population,  Diit  with  a  regularly  designated  super- 
intendent of  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that  lists  published  prior  to  1915  were  for  places  of  4.000  and  over. 
Other  information  formerly  printed  in  the  directory  may  be  found  bv  reference  to  the  statistics  of  cities 
publlahed  tn  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Volume  U.  or  in  special  bulletins,  such 
as  1915,  No.  31,  and  1914,  No.  16.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  spedal  note  at  the  beginning  of  several  of 
the  State  lists. 

t  County  superintendent  of  Mobile  Coun^.    Mobile  isjpart  of  the  oonntv  system. 

•  In  1916.    Population  estimated  by  Alasn  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 

« In  1910. 

»Inl917. 
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VI.— SUPBRDTRNDBNTS    OV   PUBLBO   SOBOOLB   IH    GlTIBS   AlfO   ToWN»— Oontiliued. 


aty. 


HOM 

Hoi  SprlnfB. 
JonMDoro... 
Little  Rock. 

Biftlvern 

Kartanna... 
Mena. 


Newport... 
Pahtfould.. 
^ae  nluff. . 

PiMOOtt.... 

Rofen 

Rosaellville. 
Stuttnrt..., 
Tezarkana.. 
Van  Buran. 


Alameda... 
Alhambra.. 
Anaheim... 
Bakersfleld. 
Berkeley... 
Chico. 


Ckwlinga 

Colton 

Corona 

Kmeryville.. 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Qlendale 

Orass  Valley. 

Hanford , 

Hay  ward 

Lodl 


Long  Beach. 
Los  Aninlcs. 
MaryHviJlG.. 

Mercod 

MUl  Valley.. 

Modesto 

Monrovia... 
Monterey . . . 
Napa. 


Nevada  City . 

Oakland 

Ontario 

Oranfe 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Palo  Alto... 

Pasadena 

Petaluma 

Pomona 

Porterville... 
Red  Bluff.... 


1010. 


riuiwi  iiilaiMlmt  or 
principal 


ABKANBAB— oontlimed. 


CAUrOBNlA. 


Redlanc 

Redondo  Beach , 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Roseville 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Frandseo 

San  Jose 

SanLeandro : 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo •. 

SanRaftel 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cnu 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

Sooth 


14,04 
7,12S 

45,  Ml 
2,778 
4.810 
8,  OSS 
S,6ff7 
5,248 

16,102 
2,706 
2,820 
2. 086 
2,740 
6,065 
3,878 


23,888 
5,021 
2»a08 

12,727 

40,434 
8,760 
4,100 
8.080 
3,540 
2,ftl3 

11,946 

24,802 
2,740 
4,520 
4,820 
2,746 
2,f!07 

17,900 
310,108 
5,480 
3,102 
2,551 
4,034 
3,670 
4,023 
5,701 
2,089 
150,174 
4,274 
2,020 
3,860 
2,555 
4,486 

30,201 
5,880 

10,207 
2,006 
3,630 
3,672 

10,440 
2,086 
0,802 

15,212 
2,008 

44,096 
3,736 

12,770 

30,578 
416,012 

28,046 
3,471 
6,167 
4,384 
5,034 
8,420 

11,650 
4,348 

11,146 
7,847 
7,817 
4,040 


•  C.  C.  BMr. 
'  O.  L.  I>anawav. 
I  J.  P.  Woinack. 

R.  C.  Hall. 

J.  B.  Pralt. 

Fred  L.  MaoChesney 

C.  K.  Wilkenon. 

Ed«ar  WllUams. 

James  W .  Ramsey. 

Junius  Jordan. 
j  C.  M.  Hint. 

M.  O.  Alcorn. 

W.  H.  HaU. 
!  John  O.  Rossman. 
!  Ury  McKenxie. 
I  D.  M.  RJgtln. 


C.  J.  Dq  Four. 
Charles  E.  Barber. 
J.  L.  Van  I>erveer. 
David  W.  Nelson. 
M.  C.  James. 

C.  H.  Camper. 
Anna  M.  Steele, 
a.  H.  Jantxen. 
Irving  O.  Bragg. 

D.  B.  Laey. 
George  B.  Albee. 
Charles  C.  Starr. 
R.  D.  White. 
James  S.  Hennessy. 
Osmer  Abbott. 
Eugene  M.  Knight. 
R.  J.  Custer. 

W.  L.  Stephens. 
.\lbert  Shiels. 
Jennie  Malaley. 

C.  S.  Clark. 

W.  B.  Faught. 
T.  E.  Thompson. 
J.  H.  Graves. 
J.  L.  Shearer. 

F.  E.  Tuok. 
Fred  M.  Hunter. 
J.  W.  Groves. 
Charles  E.  Teach. 
H.  P.  Short. 

R.  B.  l^rdock. 
Walter  h!.  Nichols. 
J.  M.  Rhodes. 
£.  B.  Dykes. 

G.  Vernon  Bennett. 
W.  A.  Ferguson. 

D.  C.  Elder. 
Frank  A.  Forderhase. 
C.  H.  CoveU. 

C.  A.  Langworthy. 
Walter  T.  Helms. 
A.  N.  Wheelock. 
H.  a.  Burch. 
Chas.  C.  Hughes. 
L.  E.  Kilkenny. 
R.  B.  Stover. 
Duncan  MacKinnon. 
Alfred  Roncoviere. 
Alexander  Sheirlffs. 
Guy  Smith. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 
Roger  S.  Phelps. 
J.  A.  Cranston. 
A.  C.  Olney. 
Isabel  Preston. 
J.  W.  Llnsoott. 
H.  M.  Rebok. 
T.  P.  Brownsoombe. 
George  C.  Bnah. 


OXTX  BU  PKIU M TEKINBirrB. 
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VI. — SuFERiNTBNDSNTs  OF  PuBuc  SoHOOLs  IN  CiTiBS  AND  TowNS — Continued. 


city. 


CALiFOS2nA<-oont*imed. 


Stockton.... 

Tulare 

VaUeJo 

Ventura..... 

VlaaUa 

WataonviUe. 
WUttier.... 
Woodland... 


OOLOEAXX). 


Alamosa. 
Booldor. 


Canon  Cltv 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Springs 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

Durango  (District  No.  9). 

Sn^wood 

Florence 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction 

Greeley 

La  Junta. 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Monte  Vista 

Montrose 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  20 

Rocky  Ford. 

SaUda. 

Sterling 

Trinidad 

Victor 


OOMNBCnCUT. 


Ansonia.... 

Bethel 

Branford... 
Bridgeport. 

Bristol 

Danbury... 
Danielson. . 
Darien 


Derby. 

East  Hartford. 
East  Windsor. 


Fairfield. 


)n. , 

Glastonbury 

Greenwich 

Grlswold , 

GuilXord. 

Hamden , 

Hartftnrd , 

Huntington , 

Killingly 

Litchfield 

Manchester: 

Town  schools 

District  No.  9 

Mariden. , 

Iflddtetown 

MUford. 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Canaan 

New  Haven 

New  Haven  (Westville  distrtct)! 

New  London. 

NewMilford 

Norwalk 


Popojatlop 

census  of 

1910. 


} 


} 


} 


23,253 
2,768 

11,340 
2,946 
4,560 
4,446 
4,660 
8,187 


3,018 
0,689 
6,162 
4,383 
29,078 
6,206 
213.381 
4,086 
2,963 
2,712 
8,210 
2,800 
7,754 
8,179 
4,164 
2,977 
7,506 
4,256 
8,661 
2,644 
3,254 

44,305 

8,280 
4,425 
8,044 
10,204 
8,162 


15,152 

3,792 

6,047 

102,054 

13,502 

28,502 
2,984 
3,946 
8,991 
8,138 
3,362 
2,746 
6,134 
3,478 
4,796 

16,463 
4,233 
3,001 
5,850 

98,915 
6,545 
6,564 
3,005 

13,641 

32,066 
11,851 

4,360 
12,722 
43,916 

3,667 

133,006 

19,650 

6,010 

24,211 


Superintendent  or  soperviamc 
principal. 


Ansel  S.  Williams. 
Will  L.  Frew. 
G.  V.  Whalev. 
Arthur  L.  ^ncent. 
John  E.  Cnddebadk. 
T.  8.  MacQuiddy. 
G.  Durfee. 
C.  E.  Dingle. 


Carlton  Aylard. 
Wm.  V.  Casey. 
MUo  L.  Whittaker. 
E.  C.  Best. 
Roscoe  C.  Hill. 
Wilson  M.  Shafer. 
Carlos  M.  Cole. 
EmeryB.  Smiley. 
Chas.  u.  Hay. 

C.  C.  Brown. 
Albert  H.  Dunn. 
W.  A.  Franks. 
J.  Henry  Allen. 
G.  E.  Brown. 
Fred  P.  Austin. 
A.  H.  Bushey. 
Joseph  H.  Walton. 
Charles  C.Casey.* 
R.  W.  Truscott. 
George  R.  Momyer. 

D.  E.  Wledmann. 

jJ.  W.  McQlnton. 
V.  F.  Keatbg. 

R.  J.  Walters. 

Edgar  Kesner. 

J.  A.  Sexson. 

J.  R.  Morgan. 

Wilson  M.  Shafer. 


R.  T.  Tobin. 

F.  A.  Berry. 
A.  L.  Young. 
S.  J.  Slawson. 
Earl  A.  Rdohe. 

G.  J.  Bont. 
(See  EilUngly.) 
J.  F.  Williams. 
John  F.  Pickett. 
E.  H.  Gumbart. 
W.  F.  English. 
G.  C.  Swift. 
Wm.  E.  Smith. 
L.  S.  Mills. 
Frauds  S.  Knox. 
E.  C.  Andrews. 
G.  C.  Swift. 
Charles  E.  Hicks. 
Margaret  L.  Keefe. 
T.  S7  Weaver. 

H.  E.  Fowler. 
Horace  F.  Turner. 
E.  A.  Chflds. 

/A.  F.  Howes. 
\F.  A.  Verplanck. 
David  Qibbs. 

E.  B.  Sellew. 

H.  I.  Mathewson. 

F.  W.  Eaton. 
S.  H.  Hohnes. 
H.  W.  Saxe. 

/F.  H.  Beede. 

\Wm.  F.  H.  Breese. 
Charles  B.  Jennings. 
John  Petttbooe.|ii 
Gaoiga  V.  Bnohannan , 
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VI. — SUPBRINTXNDBNTS    OF   PUBUO   SOHOOLfl   IN    ClTISS    AND   ToWNB— CoDtintted. 


City. 


coNNScncuT— oQDtlimed. 


Norwich 

Owags 

PIain%eld 

Plymouth 

Putnam 

Ridgefleld 

Seymour 

Bouthington... 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stonlngton 

Stratford 

Thompson 

TorrtDirton . . . . . 

Vomon , 

WalUngford... 

Waterbury 

Watertown 

West  Hartford. 


Westport.. 
Winchester. 


Windham 

Windsor 

Windsor  Locks. 


DKLAWARE. 


Dover 

MUford 

Newcastle t. 

Wilmington 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


FLORID  A.t 


Arcadia 

Apalachicola. 

Bartow 

Bradentown. 

Daytona 

De  Land 

Dunnetlon..., 
Femandlna.. 
Fort  Myers... 
Fort  Pierce.. 
Gainesville. . 
Jacksonville.. 

Key  West 

LalceCltv... 

Lakeland 

Live  Oak 

Miami 


New  Sm>Tna. 
Ocala 


Orlando 

Palatka 

Pensacola 

Qtilncy 

St.  Augustine 

St.  Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tallahassee 

Tampa. 

West  Palm  Beach. 


OEORQIA. 


Superintendent  or 
prtodpal. 


28,219 

11,272 
6,712 
5,021 
7,280 
3,118 
4,786 
6,516 
5,233 

28,836 
9,154 
5,712 
4,804 

16,  SKI 
9,087 

11,156 

73,141 
3,860 
4,808  I 
4,259, 
8,679 

12,604 
4,178 
3,n5 


8,720 

2,603 

3,351 

87,411 


331,009 


1,736 
3,066 
2,662 
1,886 
3,082 
2,812 
1,227 
3.482 
2,463 
1,333 
6,183 

57,609 

19,945 
5,092 
3.719 
3,450 
5,471 
1,121 
4,370 
3,894 
3,77» 

22,982 
3,204 
5,494 
4,127 
3,570 
5,018 

37,782 
1,743 


E.  J.  Qraham. 
E.  C.  8tUes. 
J.  L.  Chapman. 

A.  S.  Qaylord. 
Wm.  L.  MacDonald. 
Charlotte  J.  Wakeman. 
R.  C.  Clark. 

E.  C.  Witham. 
Wm.  Melcher. 

F.  S.  Camp. 
W.  R.  Snyder. 
C.  C.  Thompson. 

F.  W.  Barber. 

G.  J.  VMel. 
James  NT  Muir. 
J.  W.  Kratxer. 

B.  W.  Tinker. 
L.  K.  Chance. 
W.  H.  Hall. 

G.  C.  Bowman. 
F.  E.  FIsk. 
E.  A.  Case. 
Daniel  Howard. 
Leander  Jackson. 


C.  W.  W.  Schants. 
Gilbert  Nickel. 
Henry  B.  Snavely. 
C.  J.  Scott. 


Ernest  L.  Thurston. 


Albany 8,190 

Amerirus 8,063 

Athens 14,913 

Atlanta 164,839 

Augusta 41,040 

Bafobridee 4,217 

Bamesvitle *. '  3, 068 

1  The  county  supMlntendents  of  Florida  have  direct  oversUht  of  dty  schools.  The  names  given  are 
those  of  local  principals,  as  ftunished  to  the  Bureau  of  Educanon  by  toe  county  snperint^dei^'  *  ^<^ 
authorities. 

tHighjnhool  pzlnoipal. 


Q.  M.  Lynoh.! 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Clayton.* 

L.  E.  Bennett. 

W.  E.  Sawyer. 
.  H.  Clay  Marks. 
'  Mn.  luod  Barron. 

C.  F.  Morrison. 

L.  L.  Owens. 

I.  O.  Helseth. 
F.  W.  Buohholx. 

F.  A.  Hathaway. 

G.  £.  McKay. 
A.  B.  Conner.* 
C.  M.  Jones.* 
R.  A.  Oreen. 
R.  £.  Hall. 
George  Marks. 
W.  H.  Cassels. 
J.  W.  Simmons.* 
C.  H.  Price. 
RoesRogais. 
Thos.  Hemenway. 
W.  E.  Knlbloe. 
G.  N.  SMffht. 

J.  F.  McKinnan. 
R.  M.  Sealey. 
J.  E.  Knight. 
I.  L  Himes.* 


R.  E.  Brooks. 
J.  E.  Mathis. 
Glenn  G.  Bond. 
J.  C.  Wardlaw. 
I4iwtan  B.  Evuis. 
E.  G.  Elcan. 
E.  T.  Holmes. 
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VI. — SUPSBINTBNPBNTB    OF   PUBUO   SOHOOLfl   IN    CiTIBB    AND   ToWNS— Ck>ntinued. 


Olty. 


OSOB9IA— OGOtiXllMd. 

BiUQSwick 

Camdlton t 

Cvtanvllle 

Oadartown 

Colnmbns 

Cordeto 

Covinffton. 

Cothbert 

Dajton. 

Dftwsou • 

Dablin 

Bast  Point 

BRMfton 

Flngerald 

Fort  Valley 

Oalnesvllla 

Oriflin 

Hawkliis^lUe 

LaOranga 

Ifaoon 

Mailatta 

Mllledcevflla 

Honroa 

Houltila 

Nawnan 

Qpitman 

wma.... : 

San^anviUo 

SaTtmiah 

Btateaboro 

onoijiiairvilla  .............•....•*.....•.................. 

Thomasvilla 

Tooooa 

Valdoata 

WaafalngtoD 

Wayoross 

WajBeaboro 

IDAHO. 

Bolsa 

GaMwaU 

Coaur  d'Atana 

Idaho  Falls 

Lewfston 

Hosoow 

Nampa 

PooaMlo 

flandpolnt 

TwlnFlaDs 

WaUaoe 

Waiser 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton 

Anna 

Aurora: 

Bast  SIda \ 

Wast  Side / 

AvcrrvUle 

BatoTia 

Baaidstown 

Benevllls 

Belyfdan 

BenlOD 

Berwyn 

Bloonilngtoii 

Blue  Island 

Bildsaport 

Bosbnell 

Cairo 

niff*^«» 

Oarboodale 

OarllnTiUe 

11400—17 4 


Population 

eonsosof 

1910. 


10,188 
3,207 
4,067 
3,661 

20,664 
5,883 
2,007 
3,210 
6,324 
3,827 
6,760 
3,682 
6,483 
6,796 
2,607 
6,925 
7,478 
3,420 
5,687 

40,066 
5,940 
4,886 
8,020 
3,849 
5,548 
3,915 

12,099 
2,641 

66,064 
2,629 
4,361 
6,727 
3,120 
7,666 
3,066 

14,486 
2,729 


17,368 
3,643 
7,291 
4,827 
6,043 
3,670 
4,206 
9,110 
2,998 
6,258 
3,000 
2,600 


17,528 
2,800 

29,807 

2,668 
4,436 
6,107 

21,128 
7,268 
2,676 
6,841 

26,768 
8,043 
2,708 
2,610 

14,648 

10,463 
6,411 
3,616 


Superintendent  or  sopenrlsinK 
principal. 


N.  H.  Ballard. 
H.  B.  Adams. 
H.  L.  Sewell. 
J.  E.  Purks. 
R.  B.  Daniel. 
H.  B.  Nicholson. 
H.  B.  Robertson. 
H.  C.  Weir. 
J.  H.  Watson. 
J.  C.  Dukes. 
Paul  J.  King. 
J.  R.  Campbell. 

B.  L.  Cooper. 

J.  £.  Ricketson. 
Ralph  O.  Newton. 
J.  A.  Mershon. 
J.  A.  Jones. 
J.  F.  Lambert. 

C.  L.  Smith. 
C.  H.  Brace. 
W.  T.  Domas. 
O.  R.  Horton. 
Henry  M.  Woods. 
Leo  H.  Browning. 

E.  A.  Armlstead. 
H.  D.  Enowles. 
Walter  P.  Jones. 
C.  B.  QoUlian. 
Garleton  B.  Gibson. 
R.  M.  Monts. 

F.  B.  Parham. 
B.  B.  Broughton. 
J.  I.  AUman. 

W.  O.  Roberts. 
J.  W.  Mosley. 
A.  G.  Miller. 
E.  L.  Tappan. 


C.  E.  Rose. 
H.  H.  CUlIord. 
J.  V.  Buck. 
Theo.  B.  Shank. 
Frank  W.  Sinunonds. 
J.  H.  Rich. 
C.  J.  Brosman. 
Walter  R.  SIders. 
G.  W.  Henderson. 
Harold  G.  Bine. 
C.  D.  Brook. 
E.  O.  Blackstone. 


R.  A.  Haidit. 
Chas.  A.  MoGinnls. 

fC.  M.  Bardwell. 
\S.  P.  MoDoweU. 

Harry  E.  Der. 

H.  C.  Storm. 

H.  G.  Russell. 

O.  F.  Weber. 

John  E.  Alman. 

Ralph  W.  Jackson. 

Eu0Bne  A.  Wilson. 

J.  K.  Stableton. 

J.  E.  Lemon. 

J.  A.  Eghofl. 

W.  T.  Everitt. 

Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 

G.  W.  Gayler. 

T.  W.  Oliver. 

William  Harris. 
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VI.— SUPBBINTBNDBNTS  OF  PUBUC  8OROOL8  IN  GlTIXS  AMD  TOWNB— CoiltixiUed. 


City. 


iLUKois— oontlnued. 


Garml 

CartorviEe 

OmtnUa 

Ghampalgn 

Charlestoo 

Chester 

ChlOBgo 

ChiOBgo  Heights. 
Cioero. 


Population 

censnsof 

1010. 


Clinton 

Coaiaty 

CollinsvlUe 

Danvilto 

Deoetur 

DeKalb 

Dizon: 

North  Side. 

SoathSide. 
Downers  Grove. 

Dundee 

Duquoln 

EwtMoUne.... 
Bast  St.  Louis.. 
EdwardsTllIe... 

Efflngham 

Eldorado 

Elgin. 


:} 


Eyanston: 

District  No.  75... 

DistrlotNo.7«... 

Fairbury 

Farmer  City 

Forest  Park 

Freeport 

Qalena 

Qalesburg 

QaiiMeo 

Granite  aty 

Greenville 

Harrlsbuig 

Harvard 

Harvey 

Havana 

Herrin 

Highland 

Highland  Park: 

Distiiot  No.  107 

District  No.  106. 

Hillsboro 

Hoopeston 

Jaoksonvllle 

JerseyvlUe 

Johnston  City 

JoUet , 


:} 


:} 


B[ewanee. 

La  Grange 

Lake  Forest 

La  Salle 

Lawrenoeville 

Lincoln 

Litchfield 

I./OCkport 

ICacomb 

Madison 

ICarion 

ICarseflles 

Marshall 

Mattoon 

Mavwood  (District  No.  80). 

MefrosePark 

Mendota 

Metropolis 

MoUne 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Mound  City 

Motuit  Carmel 

Moiint  Olive 


2,833 

a,  071 

0,680 

12,431 

5,884 

2,747 

2,186,283 

14,525 

14,557 

5,165 

2,667 

7,478 

27,871 

31,140 

8,102 

7,216 

2,601 
5,100 
5,454 
2,665 
5,014 
9,  tWo 
3,808 
8,366 
25,076 

24,078 

2,605 
1,603 
6,504 

17,567 
4,835 

22,080 
3,100 
0,008 
8,178 
5,300 
3,006 
7,227 
3,526 
6,861 
2,676 

4,200 

3,424 
4,606 

16,256 
4,113 
3,248 

84,670 

13,086 
0,307 
6,282 
3,340 

11,537 
3,236 

10,802 
6,071 
2,665 
5,774 
5,046 
7,003 
3,201 
2,600 

11,466 
8,033 
4,806 
8,806 
4,665 

24,100 
0,128 
4,663 
2,837 
6,034 
3,501 


Superintendent  or  supervistDg 
principal. 


Joseph  Gersbacher. 
O.  A.  Towns. 
8.  H.  Bohn. 
W.  W.  Earnest. 
De  Witt  Elwood. 
C.  O.  Todd. 
John  D.  Shoop. 
F.  M.  Richardson. 
W.  W.  Lewton. 
H.  H.  Edmunds. 
Sherman  Littler. 

C.  H.  Dortls. 
Gilbert  P.  Handle. 
James  O.  Engleman. 
F.  R  Ritsman. 

/H.  H.  Hagen. 
\C.  I.  Blxler. 

George  C.  Butler. 

Osher  Schlaifsr. 

R.  B.  Templeton. 

D.  B.  Hoffman. 
D.  Walter  Potts. 
C.  F.  Ford. 
Melvln  V.  Lanthom. 
James  Lyon. 
Robert  I.  Wblte. 


(| 


A.  N.  Farmer. 
F.  W.  Nidhols. 
W.  Powers 
George  E.  Anspaugh. 
Henry  BueUesfleld. 
S.  E.  Raines. 
Eatherlne  H.  Obye. 
W.  L.  Steele. 
J.  G.  Gourlay. 
L.  P.  Frohardt. 
A.  W.  Nledermeyer. 
T.  O.  EUIott. 
J.  H.  Light. 
F.L.Mffler. 
T.  £.  Savage. 
Ray  V.  Jordan. 

C.  L.  Diets. 

fjeese  L.  Smith. 

\Clark  G.  Wright. 
H.  J.  Beckemeyer 
William  R.  Lowery. 
H.  A.  Perrin. 

D.  R.  Henry. 

C.  J.  Ramsay. 
R.  O.  Stoops. 
Franklin  N.  Tracy. 
W.  R.  Curtis. 

A.  S.  Anderson. 
J.  E.  Baegett. 

T.  J.  McCormack. 

E.  E.  Grounds. 
W.  J.  Hawkes. 

D.  H.  Wells. 
R.  L.  Spires. 
Vernon  L.  Mangun. 
Henry  A.  Stice. 

B.  F.  Parr. 

E.  A.  Collins. 

J.  L.  P.  Beeman. 
V.  F.  Wiley. 

JEugene  La  Rowe. 

K.  M.  Snapp. 

F.  A.  Schiader. 
Lewis  A.  Mahoney. 
L.  L.  Caldwell. 

E.  D.  Martin. 
c>.  Ltrn  itcoaDO. 
L.  O.  Bright. 
Leonodus  Harr. 
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VI. — Stjfkrintbndxnts  of  Pitbuc  Schools  in  Oitibb  and  Towns — Continued. 


city. 


iLLiNois—oontiniuid. 


HoimtVflrnon... 
Hnrphysboro. . .. 

NapemUe 

Nonnal 

North  GhJcago. . . 

Oak  Park 

Oakland 

Olney. 


Ottawa 

Pana. 

Paris. 

PaztoQ 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Pern 

PetflnbuiiK 

PfDokneyfDle. 
Pontlao 


Qoliicy>  •  ••• 
RobiDMii... 
Roehelle.... 
RookFalb.. 
Rookford.... 
Rock  Island. 
St.  Charles.. 
Salem. 


Sandwich*. 
Savanna... 
Shelbyville. 
Sparta. 


^ringileld 

Snring  Valley 

SianntoD 

Sterling: 

District  No.  8.... 

District  No.  11... 

Streator 

Sullhran 

Sroamore. 

TaylorvlUe 

Urbana 

VandaUa. 

Venice , 

Virden. 


:} 


Waokegan 

West  Hammond. 

WestyiOe 

Wheaton 

WhitehaU 

Wllmette 

Wlnnetka. 

Woodstock. 

ZionCity 


ZNDUNA. 


Alexandria... 
Anderson.... 

Angola. 

Attioa. . ..... 

Aabnm 

Anrora. 

Bedford. 

BleknaU 

Bloomlngton. 

Bfaiilton 

Boonvflle.... 
Brasfl. 


Clinton.: 

CohmiblaCtty. 

Colombas 

ConnersvUle. . . 
Chiwfordsvflle. 
Crown  PoJnt.. 

Deoatur 

Donkirk 

Kast  Chicago... 
BMMrt 

SI  wood.  •  .....< 


8,007 
7,486 
3,449 
4,034 
3,306 

19,444 
1,160 
6,011 
9,536 
0,056 
7,664 
3,013 
9,897 

66,960 
7,984 
3,587 
3,722 
6,090 
4,131 

86,587 
8,863 
3,783 
3,667 

45,401 

94,835 
4,046 
3,669 
3,567 
8,091 
3,500 
3,061 

51.678 
7,085 
5,048 

7,067 

14,363 
3,631 
3,926 
5,446 
8,254 
2,974 
3,718 
4,000 

16,069 
4,948 
2,607 
3,423 
2,854 
4,943 
3,168 
4,331 
4,789 


5,096 
23,476 
2,610 
3,335 
3,919 
4,410 
8,716 
2,794 
8,838 
4,967 
8,  \w4 
9,340 
6,229 

8,813 

7,738 

9,371 

2,526 

4,471 

3,031 

19,096 

19,383 

11,038 


Superintendent  or  sopervialng 
prlndpal. 


waiiam  Miner. 

B.  J.  Bhomaker. 

0.  A.  Waterman. 
Chester  F.  MUler. 
F.  A.  Hudson. 
William  J.  HomlltoD. 

C.  W.  Conrad. 
H.  W.  Hostettler. 
C.  J.  Byrne. 

J.  Loou  Hart. 
T.  J.  Beecher. 
Wm.  R.  Thascher. 
Robert  C.  Smith. 
Alfred  W.  Beasley. 

A.  H.  Kam. 

J.  B.  Hendricks. 

B.  O.  HoskinsoQ. 
W.  W.  MoCulIoch. 
H.  E.  Walts. 
Charles  M.  QUI. 
Harry  E.  Green. 
Herman  Wimmer. 
E.  O.  Phares. 
Carroll  R.  Reed. 
E.  C.  Fisher. 

B.  F.  Btaloop. 
J.  T.  Dorris. 

W.  W.  Woodbury. 

C.  H.  Le  Vitt. 
A.  F.  Lyle. 
Clarence  Selby. 

1.  M.  Allen. 
Irving  Munson. 
W.  E.  Eccles.   ' 

pdias  A.  L.  Hill. 
\Charles  H.  Marcy. 

H.  B.  Fisher. 

T.  H.  Finley. 

O.  E.  Peterson. 

Edratr  S.  Jones. 

A.  P.  Johnson. 

T.  F.  Hickman. 

C.  B.  McClelland. 

Clyde  Blone. 

W.  C.  Knoelk. 

Arthur  O.  Deaver. 

Sherman  Cass. 

J.  B.  Russell. 

Roberto.  Smith. 

J.  R.  Harper. 

E.  N.  Rhodes. 

Richard  W.  Bard  well. 


Benton  H.  Keicher. 
W.  A.  Denny. 
Heyman  B.  Allman. 
William  F.  MulUnnix. 
O.  W.  Youngblood. 
J.  R.  Houston. 
E.  W.  Montgomery. 
Wm.  W.  Carter. 
William  A.  Myers. 
P.  A.  Allen. 
Arthur  Seybold. 
Chas.  P.  Keller. 
Donald  Du  Shane. 
C.  E.Spaulding. 
T.  F.  Fftzrfbbon. 
Edwin  L.Rickert. 
L.  N.  Hlnes. 
J.  M.  Geiser. 
M.  F.  Worthman. 
Harry  L.  Nixon. 
Edwin  N.  Canine. 
J.  A.  Winers. 
Bdward  M.  Edwards. 
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VI.^SuFSBiNTBNDBNTB  OF  PuBUO  SoBooia  IN  Crim  axd  Townb— Omtinaed. 


city. 


wpiAWA— eontlBoed. 

BtwiitI]]* • 

Fatrmoant 

Fort  Wme 

Ftukftnx 

FrankUn 

OtfiHt 

Gary 

OfiflCity 

Octbeii. 

QiMDcutle 

Oreenfleld 

QiWDBburg 

HMTiTncmd. •...•.....• 

Hartford  aty 

Hnnttngton 

IndlanapoUa • 

Jasonyllla 

JeflanonTllle • 

KandaUTllle 

Kokomo < 

LaFayatto. 

Laporta < 

LawTCDoabors. 

LetMuun 

Linton 

LooDiport 

iffJ^f^ , 

Ifailon 

IfflrtinsTlIto 

IflohicBnCity 

ICiahawaka... 

latchaU 

IfantpaUBr 

Mount  Vamon 

Monola.... 

New  Albany 

Newoastto 

Nobtofvllla 

North  Vernon 

Peru 

Plymouth 

Portland 

Princeton 

Rlohmond 

Rooheeter 

Rockport 

RuahTllle 

Seymour 

ShelbyvUle 

South  Bend 

SulUvan 

TeUCitT 

Terre  Haute 

Tipton 

Union  City 

Valpaiaiflo , 

Vinoannes 

Wabaah 

Warsaw 

Washington 

WestLa&yotte 

West  Tecie  Haute 

Whiting 

Winchester 

IOWA. 

AlWa 

Algona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atlantic 

Belle  Plalne 

Boone 

Burlington .•. 

Carroll 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Cantervilie 

Charlton 


00,  M7 
S,806 


8^6M 
<fi02 
4,140 

16,802 
8,394 
8,614 
8,790 
4,448 
6,490 

90,«96 
6  187 

10,372 

288,660 

8,206 

10,419 
4,061 

17,010 

20,061 

10,626 
8,080 
6,474 
6,006 

10,060 
6,084 

10,860 
4,690 

10,027 

11,886 
8,488 
9,786 
6,668 

94,006 

90,690 
0,446 
6,078 
9,016 

10,010 
8,888 
6,180 
6,448 

99,894 
8,864 

'9786 
4,096 
6,806 
0,600 

68,684 
4,116 
3,860 

58,167 
4,076 
8,200 
6,067 

14,806 
8,687 
4,480 
7,864 
8,867 
8,068 
6,687 
4,966 


4,060 

9,008 

4,998 

9,063 

4,660 

8,121 

10,347 

94,324 

3,640 

6,019 

89,811 

6,086 

8,704 


principal  I 


Louis  P.  Beoaiet. 
R.  B.  Dufl. 

O.  M.  FIttngv. 
J.  C.  Webb. 
ICartln  C.  Hoffman. 
Wi]]|amA.Wirt. 
Isaac  Crlpa. 
Jamas  wUkinaQn. 
Edwin  C.  Dodson. 
Funk  Lanabee. 

B.  C.  Jerman. 

C.  M.  McDanial. 
M.  M.  Dunbar. 
Jesse  M.  Soudder. 
EIUs  U.  Oraff. 
Jesse  M.  Todd. 
Bmmatt  Taylor. 
P.  C.  EmmcDs. 

C.  V.  Haworth. 
Robert  F.  Higbt. 
Paul  Van  Riper. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
H.  O.  Blown. 

J.  H.  Haaeman. 
Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Homer  Long. 
A.  E.  ^^lay. 

A.  L.  Trsster. 
L.  W.  Keeler. 

D.  W.  Horton. 
Robert  M.  Tiny. 
L.  E.  Kelley. 
William  Hfnsr. 
Bei^.  F.  Hooie. 
H.  A.  Buark. 

B.  J.  Llewelyn. 
AlTin  C.  Payne. 
Wm.  F.  Vogal. 
H.  L.  HaU. 
Homer  W.  Dutter. 
Grant  E.  Derbydiire. 
Jamea  W.  Stott. 

J.  T.  Giles. 
A.  L.  Whitmer. 
W.  D.  Showman. 
J.  H.  SchoU. 
T.  A.  Mott. 
J.  W.  Holton. 
J.  F.  Nuner. 

C.  N.  Vance. 
Christian  Newman. 
C.  J.  Waits. 

C.  F.  Patterson. 
John  P.  King. 
C.  W.  Boucher. 

E.  O.  Maple. 
Owen  J.  Neljiibours. 
James  M.  Le&ai. 
Eugene  D.  Merriman. 

F.  A.  Burtsfleld. 
T.  V.  Pruitt. 

J.  H.  Hosldnson. 
Oscar  R.  Baker. 


Harry  D.  Eies. 
J.  F.  Overmyer. 
F.  W.  Hicks. 
T.  M.  Clevenger. 
M.  C.  Oal]^. 
George  S.  wooten. 
E.  C.  Matedith. 
W.  L.  Hanson. 
E.  T.  Houah. 
A.  H.  Opoer. 
J.  J.  MoConnell. 
H.  M.  Taylor. 
I.  L.  Gueniaay. 


OUT  BUPBBINTIII  DEXin,  58 

TI.— SvFiBiNTENsum  or  Pubuo  Sohoou  im  Ctnxa  un>  Towm»— Cootmucd. 


SSX!;:: 


Dnbnpt 

BupcOron.... 
BravTOIt..... 


Port  IbSoi.':: 

aionrood. 

OitniwU. 


raOttr..., 
rkTUk... 


iSaS^:::::: 

IbiAatHowii 

lbraiCl& 

WMOori  Valla;... 


SkmOtj.."!"; 

fltormLiii'.'.'.'.'.'.' 
ValhTJiiiiMloa... 


CoSiTTlIla... 


OaniHll  Orar*.... 

DodvQtr 

EMcrado. 


S,S1I 
0,038 
t,N3 
3,  US 

38, 4M 
8,387 
S,4M 


33,013 


LeK 
M,4at 


J.  R.  NevBln. 
EoniM  Honaly. 
B.  W.T»llm»n. 
Uor;  J.  Wjlaad. 
T.  J.  Tormer. 
O.  E.  Smltti. 
L.  F.  >£Md. 
Cluda  P.  Brawn. 
WlUIam  AUiidi. 
J.  M.  Davis; 
e,  T.  Navaln. 
J.  S.  HllllBrd. 


F.  U.  Fniih. 

7.  L.  WjihanTifh 

J.  R.  lomui. 
E.  S.  SeUe. 
C.  F.  Oamtt. 
U .  O.  Clark. 
E.  W.  atntaOh. 


_.C.B«iiKAl, 
Jl4n  B.  H  -  "■ 
NUhuiT. 


J,  M,  OUmors. 
J.  E.  BdrartoQ. 
W.  W.  McCoddbI 
J,B.CI«inant. 
J.  W.  Mnrphy. 
L.  A.  LowUter. 
H.  D.  Sanwr. 
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City. 


SoparintaiKtoiit  or 
prtodiML 


FroDtaoae..... 
Qatona 

Qardmx  Oty.. 
Qreat  B«nd... 

HerlngtoD 

Hiawatha 

Holton. 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hntdiinwon... 
Independenoe. 

lolA 

JunotloD  City. 
Kamas  City. . 

Kingman 

Lamed 

Lawienoe 

Laavenwcrth. 

Manhattan 

MoPharson.... 

Neodasha 

NewtoD 

Olathe 

Oaawatomie... 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittsborg 

Pratt 

Rosedale 

Salina 

Topeka 

WellinKton.... 

Wichita 

Winfleld 


KBNTUCKT. 


Adiland 

BaUevue  (P.  O.  Newport). 

Bowling  Green 

Catlettsborg 

Central  City 

Covington. 

Cyntbiana 

Danville 

Dayton 

Earllngton 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Oeorntown 

HendiBrson 

Hiokman 

Hopkinsville 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Loois^e 

Ladlow 

MadlsonvlUe 

Mayfleld 

MaVsvUle r... 

Miadlesboro 

Morganfleld 

Mount  Sterling 

Newport 

Nioholaaville 

Owensboro 

Paduoah 

Paris. 


Princeton.. 

Richmond.. 

Russellville. 

Shelbyville. 

Somerset. . . . 

Winchester. 


8,aM 

8' 178 
4.— 


4,QSH 

8,378 

2,974 

3,843 

8,600 

3,548 

16,864 

10,480 

9,033 

5,508 

83,331 

3,570 

3,011 

13,874 

10,363 

5,732 

•546 

873 

862 

,373 


3 
J* 


;; 

4,016 
7;  660 
3,307 

13,463 

14,756 
3,303 
5,060 
9,688 

43,684 
7,084 

53,450 
6,700 


8,688 
6,683 
9,178 
3,530 
3,545 

53,370 
3,603 
5,430 
6,979 
3,931 

10,465 
3,063 
3,575 
4,533 

11,453 
3,736 
9,419 
3,077 

85,099 
233,928 
4,163 
4,966 
5,916 
6,141 
7^805 
2,735 
3,983 

80,800 
3,985 

16,011 

33,760 
5,869 
8,015 
5,340 
8,111 
8,413 
4,491 
7,166 


L.  8.  MincUey. 
B.  E.  Long. 

E.  J.  Dfunood. 

A.  L.  Bell. 

B.  B.  Mitchell. 

F.  B.  Aldrich. 
E.  W.  Leamar. 
Fred  Thompson. 
Chas.  M.  Hfllewy. 
J.  O.  HaU. 

C.  8.  Rlsdon.  • 
B.  E.  Lewis. 
Chas.  A.  Warner. 
M.  B.  Pearson. 
W.  F.  Shaw. 

R.  V.  Phtoney. 
RaTBiondA.  Kent. 
M.E.  Moore. 
E.  B.  Qift. 
B.  W.  Patwtn. 
H.  P.  Study. 
B.F.  IbfftiUi. 
E.N.HiU. 
8.  D.  Handriz. 
A.  F.  Senter. 
O.  C.  Qraber. 
John  F.  Bamhill. 
John  F.  Bender. 
J.  F.  Reynolds. 
Armon  P.  Vanghan. 
W.  8.  Hoosner. 
H.  B.  Wilson. 
Gordon  E.  Bailey. 
L.  W.  Maybeiry. 
J.  W.  Gofwans. 


J.  W.  Bradner. 
J.  W.  Ireland. 
T.  C.  Cheny. 
J.  O.  Fanlknar. 
T.  8.  Williams. 
H.  8.  Cox. 
R.  I.  Cord. 
J.  A.  Canargey. 
L.  N.  Taiior. 

C.  E.  Dudley. 
H.  C*  MoKea* 
B.  B.  Weathers. 
J.  C.  Cheek. 

T.  C.  Waller. 
J.  W.  Welch. 
J.  M.  Calvin. 
J.  W.  Marlon. 
J.  R.  Sterrett. 
M.  A.  Caasldy. 
O.  L.  Reid. 
W.  D.  Reynolds. 
R.  H.  Gatton. 
M.  M.  Fan^iender. 
W.  J.  Caponger. 
F.  A.  Cosgrove. 
R.  A.  Edwards. 
W.  O.  Hopper. 
W.  P.  King. 
Lee  Klrkpitrlcfl:. 
J.  H.  RIsley. 
Ralph  Ytinl. 
Thos.  A.  Hendricks. 
S.y.MedUng. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  N.  Shadcleford. 
H.  H.  Elliott. 

J.  P.  W.  Broose. 
O.  H.  Harris. 
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aty. 


LOTJEBANA. 

Abbevffle 

AtaoEandria 

BtttoQ  Rouge 

Bogahisa 

Goyingtoii 

Crowley 

DoBaldsoDvUle 

FrankUn 

Hammond '. 

Hooma 

JenirtngB 

Kentwood 

Lafayette 

Lake  CharleB 

Minden 

IConroe 

ICornn  City 

Natchitoches 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans 

Opelooaas 

Patterson 

Flaqnemine 

Rnaton 

Shreveport 

TUboaaax 

Wlnnfleld 

MAWE. 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor .• 

Bate. 

BeUast 

Biddeford 

Brewer 

Bridgton 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Dexter 

Bast  Livermore  (P.  O.  Livermore  Falls) 

Eastport 

Eden 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Fannington 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Hallowell 

Honlton 

Kittery 

Lewlston 

Lisbon  (P.  O.  Lisbon  Falls) 

Lubec 

MoHlg^in 

MUlinocket 

Milo 

Norway 

Old  Town. 

Orono 

Paris 

Pittsfleld 

Portland 

PresQuelsle 

Roduand 

Rumford 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwick 

South  Portland 

Waldoboro 

Waterville 

Westbrook 

York 


Population 

oensusof 

1910. 


2 

11 

li 

1 

2 

s; 

4 

8 
2 

5; 
8 
3 
6 

11 
3 

10; 
6 
2 
7; 


4 

2 
4 

8 

28; 

3 
2 


907 
218 
807 
600 

eoi 

090 
000 
867 
042 
084 
926 
609 


449 
002 
209 
477 
632 
499 
076 


998 
966 
377 
015 
824 
926 


16,064 

13,211 

24,808 
9,396 
4,618 

17,079 
6,667 
2,660 
6,621 
6,116 
3,016 
6,377 
8,630 
2,641 
4,961 
4,441 
3,649 
4,436 
3,210 
4,381 
3,710 
6,311 
2,804 
6,845 
3,633 

28,247 
4,116 
3,863 
3,379 
3,368 
2,656 
3,002 
6,317 
3,666 
3,436 
2,801 

68,671 
6,179 
8,174 
6,777 
6,583 
9,049 
6,341 
2,936 
7  471 
2,666 

11,458 
8,281 
2,802 


Superintendent  or  superrisi  ng 
principal. 


E.  A.  SkiUman. 
C.  G.  Henson. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 
J.  F.  Peters. 
A.  J.  Park. 
J.  W.  Mobley. 
R.  8.  Vidkers. 
Charles  Oott. 
A.  J.  Caldwell.     . 
H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  P.  Amette. 
Paul  Weiss. 
R.  L.  Jordan. 
James  N.  Yeager. 
E.  F.  Dummcnr. 
Ernest  L.  Neville. 
L.  A.  Law. 


Jos.  M.  Gwinn. 
W.  C.  Perrault. 
P.  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 
J.  O.  AuK. 
J.  O.  Ray. 
C.  E.  B^. 
W.  8.  Lafargue. 
J.  L.  Liggin. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
Herman  H.  Stuart. 

D.  L.  Wormwood. 
CN.  Flood. 

W.  B.  Woodbury. 
I.  Z.  Allen. 
Fred  W.  BuniU. 
F.  E.  Russell. 
John  H.  Cone. 
Barton  Watson. 

B.  E.  Packard. 
Richard  J.  Libby. 
Leland  A.  Ross. 
Elmer  H.  Webber. 
W.  H.  Sturtevant. 
Frank  HcGouldrick. 
William  H.  Patten. 
Will  O.  Hersey. 
Joseph  F.  Burch. 

E.  L.  Turner. 
Joseph  F.  Cvr. 
Leland  A.  Ross. 

C.  H.  Abbott. 
Thomas  P.  Packard. 
I.  J.  Merry. 

C.  W.  Blckford. 
A.  B.  Lord. 
W.  H.  Sturtevant. 
L.  W.  Genish. 
W.  M.  Marr. 

F.  L.  Hi^;ins. 
True  C.  Horrill. 
Wm.  D.  Fuller. 

Do. 
M.  C.  Joy. 
O.  H.  Drake. 
DeForest  H.  Perkins. 
W.  O.  Chase. 
Roscoe  L.  West. 
L.  E.  Williams. 
T.  T.  Young. 
C.  A.  Record. 
L.  W.  Gerrish. 
BlinAUen. 
S.  M.  Hamltn. 
V.  V.  Thompson. 
Chas.  N.  Perkins. 
Presoott  Keves. 
Eu^ne  S.  Foster. 
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aty. 


AnoapoUs 

Baltimore 

Bel  Air 

Brunswick 

Cambridge 

Chestertown 

Criafleld 

Cumberland 

Easton 

Elkton 

Frederick 

Frostburg 

Hagerstown 

Havre  de  Grace. 
Fooomoke  City . 

Salisbury 

westemport... 
Westminster..., 


MABTLAND. 


MASSACHUSKTTS. 


Ablngton.. 
Adams.... 
Agawam.. 
Amesbury. 
Amherst . . 
Andoyer... 
Arlington. 
AthoT..... 


Attleboro. 
Ayer. 


Barnstable. 
Barre. 


Belmont 

Beverly 

BUlerioa 

Blackstone 

Boston 

Braintree 

Brldffe  water 

BrocEton 

Brookllne 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea 

Chioopee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Dalton 

Danvers 

Dartmouth 

Dedham 

Dudley 

East  Bridgewater. 

Easthampton 

Easton , 

Everett 

Fair  Haven 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

Fitohburg 

Fozborough 

Framingham 

Franklin 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Grafton 

Great  Barrlngton. 

Greenfield 

Hardwiok 

Haverhill 

Hincham 

Holbrook 

HoUiston 

Holvoke 

Hudson 

Hon. 


Iptwlch. 


PopuIatiaD 
census  of 

mo. 


8,609 
568,485 
l,OOS 
3,731 
6,407 
2,735 
3,468 

21,839 
3,068 
2,487 

10,411 
6,028 

16,507 
4,212 
2,360 
6,690 
2,703 
3,205 


5,465 

13,026 
3,501 
9,894 
5,112 
7,301 

11.187 
8,536 

16,216 
2,797 
4,676 
2.057 
5,542 

18,650 
2,789 
5,648 
670,585 
8,066 
7,688 

56,878 

27,792 

164,839 

4,797 

5,010 

82,453 

25,401 

13,075 
6,421 
3,568 
9,407 
4,378 
9,284 
4,267 
3,363 
8,524 
6,139 

33,484 

5,122 

119,395 

3,144 

37,826 
3,863 

12,948 
5,641 

44,699 

24,398 
5,706 
5,936 

10,427 
3,534 

44,115 
4,966 

57,^730 
3,711 

57,730 
6,743 
3,108 
5,777 


ormptcvidng 
pdadpaL 


Josephine  Rurdan. 
Charles  J.  Koch. 
C.  M.  Wri^t. 
Oscar  11.  Fode. 
James  B.  Noble. 
Jefflerson  L.  Smyth. 
J.  E.  Gardiner. 
W.  1£.  Tinker. 
C.  A.  MoBride. 
£.  B.  Fockler. 
G.  Lloyd  Pahner. 
8.  R.  Gould. 
Chas.  E.  Dryden. 
J.  Herbert  Owens. 
E.  C.  Fontaine. 
J.  M.  Bennett. 
O.  H.  Bruce. 
C.  H.  Kolb. 


J.  B.  De  Meyer. 
Frands  A.  Bagnall. 
W.  E.  Gusher. 
Bdmond  K.  Arnold. 
J.  D.  Brooks. 
H.  C.  Sanboni. 
George  C.  Mlnard. 
W.  8.  Ward. 
L.  A.  Fales. 

F.  C.  Johnson. 

G.  H.  Galger. 
Albert  8.  Cole 
George  P.  Armstrong. 
8.  H.  Chase. 

£.  C.  Vining. 
Harry  Ganfiier. 
Franklin  B.  Dyer. 
R.  L.  Wiggin. 
John  E.  De  Meyer. 
John  F.  Scully. 
Geo.  I.  Aldrlck. 
Michael  S.  Fitigerald. 
J.  G.  Davis. 
Walter  K.  Putney. 
Frank  E.  Parlin. 
John  C.  Gray. 
Thomas  F.  Gibbona. 
WoUs  A.  HaU. 
H.  L.  Allen. 
Frederick  B.  Knight. 
L.  F.  Prior. 
Roderick  W.  Hine. 
E.  W.  Robinson. 
EdAr  H.  Grout. 
w7D.lfill». 
Harrie  J.  Phippe. 
Fairfield  Whitney. 
Chas.  F.  Prior. 
H.  L.  Belisle. 
CarlHolman. 

B.  W.  Robinson. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins. 
Ernest  W.  Fellows. 
L.  O.  Cummings. 
Fordyce  T.  Reynolds. 
T.  M.  Haines. 
Chester  D.  Stiles. 
Russell  H.  Bellows. 
Winthrop  P.  Abbott. 
Wm.  H.  Gilbert 
Clarence  H.  Dempsey. 
O.  K.  Collins. 

8.  F.  Blodgett. 
Carroll  H.  I>iown. 
Francis  McSherry. 

C.  8.  Lyman. 
C.  V.  Niokanon. 
Joseph  I.  Hoiton. 
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city. 


MAauLCBUsMfB   oontinufld. 

Lawrenoe 

Lee 

Leicester 

Lenox 

Leominster 

LezlnstoD 

Low^ 

Ludlow 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Maynard 

Medfleld 

Medford 

Medway 

Melrose 

Methnen 

Middleboro 

Milford 

MUlbury 

Milton 

Monson 

IContague 

NaUck 

Needbam 

New  Bedford 

Newboryport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

North  Andover 

North  Attleboro. 

Northbildga 

North  Brookfleld 

Norton. 

Norwood 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody. 

Pflpperell 

Ptttsfleld. 

PlymoQth. 

Provinoetown 

Qninoy 

Randolph. 

Reading 

Revere. 

Rockland 

Rookport 

Salem 

Saugos 

Bonuraet 

Somarvflle 

Soathbrldge 

South  HacDey 

Spencer 

Sprfncfleid 

Stooebam 

Stoughton. 

Sutton , 

Swampaoott 

Taonton 

Templeton 

Uzbridge 

WaksAekL 

Walpoie. 

Wallbam 

Ware. 

Wareham 

Waiien 

Watertown. 

Webster. 

WeDed^ 

Weitboro 

WMtfldd 

WwtiiMd.... 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


85,892 
4,106 
3,237 
3,060 

17,680 

4,018 

106,204 

4,948 

80,336 

44,404 
2,673 
5,183 
7,338 

14,579 
6,300 
3,466 

23,150 
2,606 

15,  n5 

11,448 
8,214 

13,056 
4,740 
7,924 
4,768 
6,866 
9,866 
5,026 

96,062 

14,949 

39,806 

22,019 

19,431 
6,529 
9,562 
8,807 
3,075 
2,544 
8,014 
5,282 
8,610 

15,721 
2,953 

32,121 

12,141 
4,369 

32,642 
4,301 
5,818 

18,219 
6,928 
4,211 

43,697 
8,047 
2,798 

77,236 

12,592 
4,894 
6,740 

88,926 
7,090 
6,316 
3,078 
6,204 

34,260 
3,766 
4,671 

11,404 
4,892 

27,834 
8,774 
4,102 
4,188 

12,875 

ii,ao9 

5,413 

5,446 

10,044 

2,851 


Superintendent  or  supenislng 
principal. 


Bernard  M.  Sheridan. 
Jerome  P.  Fogwell. 
Oeorge  B.  Clark. 
C.  A.  Tucker. 
Wm.  H.  Perry. 

A.  H.  Carver. 
H.  J.  Molloy. 
W.  E.  Qushee. 
Charles  8.  Jackson. 
Famsworth  O.  Marshall. 
John  C.  Maddn. 
Ralph  W.  Westoott. 

B.  J.  Merriam. 
Ernest  P.  Carr. 
WUliam  H.  Mullington. 
Albert  S.  Ames. 

Fred  H.  Nickerson. 
Carroll  H.  Drown. 
John  C.  Anthony. 
Edwin  L.  Haynes. 
Charles  H.  Bates. 
Almortn  O.  Caswell. 

C.  C.  Fersuson. 
Herbert  J.  Chase. 
F.  A.  Wheeler. 
F.  S.  Brick. 
Edgar  L.  Wlllard. 
Nelson  G.  Howard. 
Allen  P.  Keith. 
William  C.  Moore. 
Ulysses  O.  Wheeler. 
Burr  J.  Merriam. 
F.  K.  Congdon. 
Dana  P.  Dame. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 

S.  A.  Melcher. 
Fred  C.  Tenney. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins. 
Austin  H.  Fittx. 
W.  E.  Nims. 
Clifton  H.  Hobsan. 
Albert  Robinson. 
A.  R.  Paull. 
Clair  G.  Persons. 
Chas.  A.  Harris. 
Chas.  M.  Pennell. 
Albert  L.  Barbour. 
S.  F.  Blodgett. 
Adalbert  L.  Sailord. 
Geo.  M.  Bemis. 
Leon  O.  Merrill. 
W.  F.  Eldredge. 
William  W.  Andrew. 
Clarence  N.  Flood. 
Chas.  W.  Walker. 
Charles  S.  Clark. 
F.  E.  CorMn. 

F.  £.  Whittemore. 
John  J.  Howard. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle. 
A.  B.  Webber. 

L.  W.  Bobbins. 
O.  C.  Evans. 
WUlard  M.  Whitman. 
Henry  W.  Hamib. 
A.  M.  Jones. 
C.  L.  Judkins. 
WUlard  B.  Atwell. 
E.  S.  Cobb. 
Wm.  D.  Parkinson. 

G.  W.  Cox. 
H.  N.  Knox. 
John  Bacon. 
Wilfred  H.  Price. 
Wm.  F.  Sims. 

S.  Monroe  Graves. 
Thos.  S.  Gilndle. 
C.  Edward  Fisher. 
Frank  H.HU1« 
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City. 


MAflBACHuram— oontliuied. 

West  Bpringfleld 

Wevmoatb 

Wmtman 

WUllamstown. 

Wlnehendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Wobom 

Woroester .' 

MicmoAN. 

H^ilaa. 

AlUon 

Allegan 

Alma 

Alpenft. 

Aim  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Belding    

Benton  Harbor 

Beesomer.  ......■••••••.•••••••••••••«••••••• 

Big  Rapids ; 

BoyneCity 

CadOlao 

Calumet 

Charlotte 

Chebqygan 

Coldwater 

Crystal  Falls 

Detrlot 

Doiraglae 

East  Jordan 

Escanaba 

FMnt 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Ledge. 

Grand  Rapids 

Greenville 

Hamtramck 

Hancoak 

Hastings 

Highland  Park. 

HiDsdate 

Holland. 

Houghton 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

JacKson 

Kalamasoo 

Lansing.. 

Lapeer 

Ludlngton 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Marine  City 

Marquette 

UnTiiVl^l 

Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe .- 

Mount  Clemens 

Mount  Pleasant 

Munising... 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

NiJw... .• 

Norway 

Onaway 

Otsego 

OWOGSO 

Petoskey 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron 

River  Rouge 


Population 

^»f**mi»  of 

1910. 


9,334 

13,896 

7,393 

8,708 

6,678 

9,809 

10,133 

16,806 

146,986 


10,703 

6,888 

8,419 

3,767 

13,706 

14,817 

36,367 

45,166 

4,119 

9,185 

4,683 

4,519 

5,318 

8,375 

83,845 

4,886 

6,869 

6,945 

8,775 

405,766 

5,088 

3,516 

18,194 

38,560 

4,311 

5,866 

3.893 

113,571 

4,045 

8,589 

8,981 

4,383 

4,130 

5,001 

10,490 

5,113 

5,030 

9,316 

13,831 

13,448 

31,483 

39,487 

31,339 

3,946 

9,133 

13,881 

4,733 

3,770 

11,503 

4,336 

10,507 

3,537 

6,893 

7,707 

8,973 

3,963 

34,063 

8,460 

5,156 

4,974 

3,702 

3,813 

9,639 

4,778 

14,532 

18,863 

4.168 


Baperintendent  or 
prineipal 


J.  R.  Faoaey. 
Parker  T.  Feanon. 
Elwood  T.  Wyman. 
W.  R.  Honratd. 
Albert  J.  Chldester. 
Schuyler  F.  Herron. 
FranK  A.  Douglas. 
George  I.  Clapp. 
Homer  P.  Lewis. 


Carl  H.  Giiiley. 
L.  W.  Fast. 
A.  H.  Robertson. 
A.  F.  Bchultx. 
Robert  D.  Ford. 
H.  M.  Slauson. 
W.  G.  Cobum. 
Frank  A.  Gause. 
J.  A.  Langston. 

F.  A.  Jensen. 
C.  R.  Cobb. 
Don  Harrington. 
A.  G.  Stead. 

G.  A.  MoGee. 

E.  J.  HaU. 
Chas.  H.  Canlok. 
W.  L.  Barr. 

T.  B.  Johnson. 
W.  D.  Hill. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey. 
A.  F.  Frasee. 
L.  P.  Holliday. 

F.  E.  King. 
A.  N.  Cody. 
£.  J.  WUlman. 
Arthur  Dondineau. 
Jonas  Sawdon. 
Wm.  A.  Greeson. 
A.  R.  Shigley. 

E.  G.  Van  Deventer. 
H.  D.  Lee. 
E.  J.  Lederle. 
T.  J.  Knapp. 
S.  J.  Gier. 
E.  E.  Fell. 
J.  A.  Doelle. 
A.  A.  Rather. 
M.  B.  Travis. 
E.  T.  Duifield. 
C.  L.  Phelps. 
E.  O.  Mar&. 
Ellis  H.  Drake. 
J.  W.  Sexton. 
E.  E.  Irwin. 
R.  H.  Mdntosh. 
8.  W.  Baker. 
T.  W.  Clemo. 
R.  Haielton. 
A.  R.  Watson. 
William  E.  Olds. 
John  L.  Silvemale. 
J.  B.  MoU. 
E.  E.  Gallup. 
Arthur  8.  Hudson. 

G.  £.  Ganiard. 
E.  L.  AbeU. 
Shattuck  O.  HartwelL 
Orr  Schurtt. 

O.  W.  Haisley. 
C.  J.  Borchardt. 
C.  T.  Milner. 
Charles  R.  Johnson. 
M.  W.  Longman. 
J.  W.  Kelder 
O.  L.  Jenner. 
W.  F.  Lewis. 
Alex  McDonald. 
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VI. — SUFBRINTBlfDBNTS    OP     PUBLIC    SCHOOLB   IN    GlIIBB   AND    TOWNB — Continuerl . 


aty. 


mCHiQAN— oontlniied. 


Bast  Side... 

West  Side... 

8t.Chir 

St.  Johns 

St.  Joseph 

Stolt  SteTlfarie. 
South  Haven.... 

Stois^ 

Three  Rivers 

TntveraeClty... 

Wyandotte 

YpsUanti 


} 


MINinESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Austin 

Bemldji 

Bralnerd 

f^lahnlm 

Caoqnet 

Giookston. 

Detroit 

Dnlnth 

Bast  Grand  Forks. 
Ely. 


Popolation 

census  of 

1910. 


Bveleth 

Fairmont 

FaillMult... 
Fergus  Falls. 

HasangB 

Hlbhlng 

Hopkins.... 
Lafeeaty... 
Little  TUls.. 

Laveme 

Kankato.... 


sapoUs. . . 

Montevideo 

ICoorhead 

NewUlm 

Northfleld 

Owatonna 

Bed  Wing 

Rochester 

8t.C3ond 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

South  St.  Paul.... 

Staples 

StiUwater 

Thief  Biver  Falls. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

Wabasha 

Waseoa 

West  Minneapolis. 

West  St.  Paul 

wmmar 

Winona 


Aberdeen 

B«y  St.  Louis. 
Bilozi. 


Brookhaven. 

Oanton 

Glarksdale.. 

Gollins 

Cdlumbtts... 

Ooiinth 

Oienada — 
Qwenville... 
Gfeenwood.. 
Oolfport 


60,510 

2,688 
3,164 
5,986 

12,615 
3,677 
8,635 
5,072 

12,115 
8,287 
6,230 


6,102 
3,001 
3,972 
6,960 
5,009 
8,520 
7,684 
7,081 
7,569 
2,807 

78,466 
2,638 
3,672 
7,086 
2,968 
9,001 
6,887 
3,988 
8,882 
1,648 
3,142 
6,078 
2,640 

10,366 
2,501 
301,408 
8,066 
4,840 
5,648 
3,266 
5,668 
9,048 
7,844 

10,600 

214,744 

4,176 

4,610 

2,668 

10,198 
3,714 
4,990 

10,473 
2,622 
3,064 
3,022 
2,660 
4,135 

18,583 


3,706 
5,388 
8,049 
5,203 
8,929 
4,079 
2,581 
^989 
6,020 
^814 
9,610 
5,880 
6,886 


Superintendent  or  supervi&ing 
prlnoipal. 


/Eugene  C.  Warriner. 
tPhfl  Huber. 

Philip  M.E:een. 

Frank  P.  Buck. 

E.  P.  Clarke. 
Qeorge  O.  Malcolm. 
T.  E.  Hook. 

Oarl  N.  Femer. 

F.  W.  Crawford. 
Leon  L.  Tyler. 
Hiram  C.  Daley. 
W.  B.  Arbau^. 


C.  C.  Baker. 
F.  M.  Yockey. 
F.  H.  Kbos. 
H.  E,  Wheeler. 
W.  P.  Dyer. 
W.  C,  Cobb. 
J.  P.  Vaugban. 
Peter  Olesen. 
O.  H.  Sanberg. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey. 
Kremer.  J.  Hoke. 
F.  E.  Lurton. 
H.  E.  White. 
C.  H.  Barnes. 
H.  E.  Wolfe. 
Jno.  Munroe. 
Joseph  O.  Norby. 
Paul  R.  Spencer. 
Claude  C.  Alexander. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 

C.  W.  Brown. 
F.  W.  Dobbyn. 
H.  C.  BeU. 

F,  J.  Sperry. 
E.  J.  Sweeney. 
Bennett  B.  Jackson. 
J.  J.  Bohlander. 

H.  R.  Edwards. 
H.  C.  Hess. 
M.  P.  Fobes. 
W.  B.  Thomburgh. 
O.  W.  Herr. 
H.  A.  Johnson. 
Charles  H.  Maxsoo. 
Ernest  C.  Hartwell. 
Bmily  Brown. 

D.  F.  Hiokey. 
W.  G.  Bolcom. 
J.  C.  Davles. 
J.  H.  Hay. 

C.  E.  Camptoo. 
P.  P.  Colgrove. 
L.  U.  Towle. 
M.  L.  Jaoobson. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 
J.  W.  Eflnker. 

G.  A.  Foster. 
J.  V.  Voorhees. 


J.  O.  Donaldson. 
J.  M.  Consley. 
Ned  Kbdier. 

B.  T.  Schumpert. 
H.  M.  Ivy. 

H.  B.  Heidleburg. 
D.  D.  Cameron. 
J.  C.  Meadows. 
F.  C.  Jenkins. 
A.  B.  Campbell 
£,  E.  Bass. 

C.  E.  Saunders. 
L  T.  Gilmer. 
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VI. — SuFBRDfTBNDBNTS  ov  PuBuc  SoBOOUi  IN  Gmm  AND  Towir»— Oontiniied. 


aty. 


r-'Oontbuwd. 


HiittiMlNirg.. 

JMlcBon 

Lftunl 

McOomb 

Heridiui 

HosB  Point... 

Nfttolies 

OkoloDa 

PmomooIa--- 
BtarkvUle.... 

Tupelo 

Vlolalnrc.... 
WalerVAUiy. 
WMtPdnt.. 

Winooa 

Yuooaty... 


MUBOVBI. 


Amon. 

BoonvlUe 

Brookfleld 

Batler 

OAmeran 

OapeOlnrdMu.. 

OutervlllB 

Otfthag* 

OaratlutsylUe.... 

CbtflMton 

Chflliootbe 

Clinton 

Colambla 

Dt  Boto 

Eldondo  Springs 
Exoelslor  Springs 

Fannington 

F»y«tt6 

FlatRiTW 

F^raderloktown... 

Fulton 

Hannibal 

HisgfnrvUle 

Incwpendenoa 

JailenanCtty 

JopUn. 

Kansas  City 

Esnnett 

KlrksvillB. 

Eirkwood. 

Lexington 

Liborfy 

Louisiana 

Maoon 

Maplawood 

ICaroeline , 

MarsbaU. 


ICaryvUle. 
Ifiodoo... 


Moberly. 

Honett 

Naosho 

Nevada , 

Poplar  Blufl.... 

RidiHin 

Riohmond , 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Loan. 

Sedalia. 

Sikeston 

Springfield 

Trenton.. 

Warrenaburg 

Washington 

Webb  at V 

Webster  Groves. 

Wellston 

West  Plains..... 


Popnlstiop 

census  of 

1910. 


11,738 

SLaa 

^405 
6,387 

33,286 
3,0M 

11,791 
3,084 
8,379 
2;  008 
8,881 

30,814 
4,375 
4,804 
3,613 
6,790 


4,148 
4,363 
6,749 
3,8M 
3,980 
^476 
4,639 
9,483 
3,666 
8,144 
0,366 
4,002 
0,663 
4,721 
2,603 
3,000 
2,618 
2,686 
6,112 
2,682 
6,228 

18,841 
2,028 
0,860 

11,860 

32,073 

248,381 
3,033 
6,347 
4,101 
5,242 
2,080 
4,464 
3,684 
4,076 
3,020 
4,860 
4,762 
6,039 

10,923 
4,177 
3,661 
7,176 
6,016 
2,765 
3,664 
0,437 

77,403 
687,029 

17,822 
3,327 

35,201 
5,666 
4,689 
3,670 

11,817 
7,080 
7,312 
2,014 


fti  ipertntwiMlmrt  or 
pctDdpal 


F.  B.  Woodley. 
E.Lw  Bailey. 
R.H.Wat£iis. 
W.  a  WllUams. 
D.C.HalL 
R.  D.  Peets. 
J.  H.OwingB. 
W.  H.  Cox. 
8.  P.  Walker. 
R.  a  Morris. 
J.  G.  Windham. 
J.  P.  Garr. 
C.  8.  Blgjham. 
7.  W.  woodward. 
O.  A.  Shaw. 
W.  W.  Lookard. 


C.  W.  Anderson. 

C.  E.  Ghrane. 
Andrew  Jadcsan. 
J.  O.  BendenoQ. 
W.  a  Urban. 

J.  N.  Crodker. 
W.  L.  Coonrod. 
W.  C.  Barnes. 
7.  E.  Howard. 
Geo.  W.  Kirk. 
R.  L.  Threlkeld. 
Arthur  Lee. 
7.E.  HcPhersoo. 
W.  L.  Smith. 
W.  S.  Dade. 
G.  W.  Diemer. 
W.  L.  Johns. 
R.  W.  AdkiasoQ. 
J.  U.  White. 

E.  O,  WOey. 
J.  T.  Bush. 
Livingstone  McCartney. 

D.  W.  Branam. 
W.  L.  C.  Palmer. 
Samuel  A.  Baker. 
Joseph  Sparks. 
Ira  1.  Cammaok. 
A.R.Curry. 
Charles  Banks. 
Nelson  Kerr. 

B.  M.  Little. 
Geo.  H.  Beasley. 
R.  R.  Rowley. 
S.  E.  Seaton. 

J.  Richmond. 

F.  E.  Bridwell. 
W.  M.  Westbrook. 
J.  M.  McDonald. 
H.  A.  Pryor. 

E.  M.  Sipple. 
M.  J.  Hale. 

E.  H.  Newoomb. 

F.  H.  Barbee. 
W.  D.  Grove. 
Roy  D.  Brown. 
W.  S.  Draoe. 
Joseph  Herring. 
Vernon  G.  Mays. 
John  W.  Withers. 
John  P.  Gass. 
E.D.Lee. 

W.  W.  Thomas. 
A.  C.  Gwinn. 
Edward  Beatty. 
F.H.Hofl. 

C.  A.  Greene. 
Frank  Hamper. 
Ernest  F.  Bush. 
J.  W.  Pierce, 
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City. 


MOMIAKA. 


Billings 

Bonmaa 

Butt© 

I>Mr  Lodge 

OrattFaUs 

Havre 

TT^Ifmft 

KalispeU 

Lewlstown.... 

Liiyingston.... 

MUes^y 

Ifissoula 

Red  Lodge 

NSBBAaKA. 

AlHnnne 

Aabam 

Aurora. 

Beatrice 

Blair 

Qiadron 

ColmnbQs. 

Talrbnry 

Falls  City 

Inemoiit.a  ............................. 

Oiand  Island 

Hastings 

Havelook.... 

Holdrege 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

MoCook 

Nebraska  City 

Norfolk 

North  Platte 

Omaha •. 

Plattsmoath 

University  Place 

Wymore 

York. '. 

NEVADA. 

Carson  City 

Elko 

Ely 

Ooldfleid. 

MeOill 

Reno 

Sparks 

Tonopah 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Berlin 

CJaremont 

Concord. 

Conway 

Derry 

Dover 

E  zeter 

Farmington 

FrankUn 

Haverhill 

T^Kwntft 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Mflford 

Nashua 

Newport 

Pembroke 

Portsmoath 

Rochester 

Bomersworth 

Walpde. 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


10,184 

10,081 
6,107 

30,185 
2,670 

13,048 
3,034 

12,616 
6,549 
2,902 
6,359 
4,097 

12,809 
4,860 


3,106 
2,729 
2,680 
9,356 
2,584 
2,687 
6,014 
6,204 
3,265 
8,718 

10,326 
9,888 
2,680 
3,030 
6,202 

43,973 
3,766 
6,488 
6,026 
4,793 
160,865 
4,287 
3,200 
3,613 
6,235 


2,466 
1,677 
2,065 
4,838 
1,904 
10,867 
2,600 
3,900 


11,780 
7,629 

21,497 
3,413 
5,123 

13,347 
4,897 
2,621 
6,132 
3,498 

10,008 

10,183 
6,718 
4,009 

70,003 
3,939 

26,005 
3,675 
3,002 

11,209 
8,808 
6,704 
2,668 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
prinoipal. 


W.  K.  Dwyer. 
W.  H.  Nye. 
R.  7.  Cunningham. 
W.E.liaddock. 
O.  D.  Speer. 
8.  D.  Lergent. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
John  Dietrich. 
W.  D.  Bwetland. 

A.  A.  Franzke. 

B.  A.  Winans. 
J.  A.  Burasr. 
J.  U.  WilOams. 
A.  C.  Carlson. 


W.  R.  Pate. 
S.E.Clark. 
J.  A.  Doremus. 

A.  J.  Stoddard. 
W.  H.  Myers. 
E .  E .  Hays. 

R.  M.  Campbell. 
W.  H.  Morton. 

B.  H.  Oroves. 

A.  H.  Waterbouse. 
Robert  7.  Barr. 
T.  W.  B.  Everbart. 
A.  7.  Stoddard. 
Dell  Oibson. 
A.  L.  Oaviness. 
Jesse  H.  Newton. 
W.  T,  Davis. 
W.  O.  Brooks. 
J.  M.  Showalter. 
WOson  Tout. 
J.  H.  Beveridge. 
a.  E.  De  WolT, 
L.  I,  Frisbie. 
George  E.Lee. 
J.  B.  Crabbe. 


W.  J.  Hunting. 
P.  Q.  MoWhinney. 
8.  D.  Eswine.     . 
W.H.Weslar. 
R.  R.  BeU. 

B.  D.  BilUnghiirst. 

C.  H.  Meeker. 
Geo.  L.  Dllworth. 


Harry  L.  Moore. 
Allen  C.  Cummlngs. 
Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
A.  J.  Knowlton. 
Charles  W.  Cutis. 
Frank  Damon. 
M.  S.  Brooks. 
F.  U.  Landman. 
George  A.  Keith. 
Norman  J.  Page. 
Eugene  Tuttle. 
Joseph  H.  Bladsdell. 
T.  A.  Roberts. 
Ouy  E.  Speare. 
Herbert  F.  Taylor. 
A.  L.  Smith. 
James  H.  Fassett. 
E.  H.  8.  EUingwood. 
Henry  S.  Roberts. 
James  N.  Pringle. 
Charles  A.  Breck. 
Edward  H.  Leonard. 
E.  J.  Best. 
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VI. — Superintendents  op  Public  Schools  in  Crrxxs  and  Towns — Continued 


aty. 


Nxw  TORE— oontintted. 


GlovenviUe 

Ooflhsn 

Ooaverneur 

Qranville 

Qreen  Island 

Greenport 

Ba8tmsBmpoii*Hndaon . 

Haverstraw 

Hempstead 

Herldmer 

Homer 

Hoosiok  Falls 

Hornell 

HndsoD 

Hudson  Falls 

UUm. 


Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

KinflBton 

Ladkawanna 

Lancaster 

LeBoy. 

Little  F^ 

Lookport 

Lowville 

Lvoos 

Malone 

ICamaroneck 

Massena 

Mechanicsville 

Medina 

Iflddletown 

Mount  Kiaoo 

Mount  Morris 

Mount  Vernon 

Newark 

Newburcth 

NewRodielle 

NewYork 

Niagara  Falls 

NoExh  Tarrytown. 
North  Tonawanda. 

Norwich 

Nyaok, 


Ogdensburg. 

Oiean 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

Oswego 


)wego. 
'atc&oi 


Patcnogue. 
Peeksl^: 

District  No.  7. 

District  No.  8. 

Penn  Yan 

Pei 


jrry 

Plattsburg 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis. 

Potsdam 

Pougbkeepsio 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rocky  ille  Center. 
Rome 


Population 

oensasof 

1910. 


} 


Sag  Harbor 

St.  Johnsville 

Salamanca 

SaranacLake — 
Saratoga  Springs. 

Saugerties 

Schenectady 

Sootia. 


Seneca  Falls. 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek. 


a0,642 

5,081 

4,128 

3,930 

4,737 

3,089 

4,652 

5.660 

4,964 

7,620 

2,695 

5,232 

13,617 

11,417 

5,189 

6,588 

14,802 

31,207 

8,776 

10,447 

25,906 

14,549 

4,864 

8,771 

12,273 

17,970 

2,940 

4,460 

6,467 

5,609 

2.951 

6,634 

5,683 

15.313 

2,802 

2,782 

30.919 

6,227 

27,806 

28,867 

4,766,883 

30.446 

5,421 

11,055 

7.422 

4,619 

15,933 

14,743 

8,317 

9,491 

11,480 

23.368 

4,633 

3,824 

15.245 

4,597 
4,388 

11.138 

12,809 
9,564 
4,036 

27,036 

10,711 

218,149 

3,367 

20,497 
3,406 
2,536 
5,792 
4,983 

12,603 
3,929 

72,826 
2,957 
6,588 
2,507 
2,512 


Superintendent  or  soperviaiiig 
prindpaL 


James  A.  Estee. 
Montgomery  C.  Smith. 
AUIrea  C.  Bamsay. 
R.  £.  Brown. 
James  Heatly. 
Seward  S.  Travis. 
H.  H.  Murphy. 
L.  O.  Marlmsm. 
T.  PeokCaUdns. 
Geo.  M.  Elmendorf. 
J.  M.  Round. 
Clyde  Harvey. 
F.  R.  Neild. 
Charles  S.  Williams. 
Geo.  A.  IngaDs. 
H.  M.  Schwartt. 
Frank  D.  Boynton. 
R.  R.  Rogers. 
Frank  M.  Smith. 
Erie  L.  Aokley . 
Myron  J.  lacnael. 
A.  H.  Mathewson. 
P.  J.  Zeilman. 
Earl  B.Taylor. 
E.D.Henrv. 
Emmet  BeDmap. 
M.D.Merrlng. 
W.  H.  Kinney. 
R.  M.  Northrop. 
Arthur  F.  Boothby. 

D.  H.  Naylor. 

E.  H.  Burdick. 
Paul  R.  Merriman. 
James  F.  Tuthill. 
Ezra  W.  Benedict. 
R.  W.  Sherman. 
William  H.  Holmes. 
William  M.  Fort. 
Geo.  F.  HalL 
Albert  Leonard. 
William  H.  Maxwell. 
John  B.  Laidlaw. 
Charles  A.  Benedict. 
Richard  A.  Searing. 
Stanford  J.  Gibson. 
H.  J.  Widitman. 
Frauds  C  Bym. 

D.  E.  Batcheller. 
Daniel  Keating. 
George  J.  Dann. 
WillUm  H.  Ryan. 
Charles  W.  Richards. 
I.  S.  Carroll. 
Wellington  E.  Gordon. 

/Fred  J.  Bohlmann. 
\A.  D.  Dunbar. 

W.E.DeMelt. 

Wm.  H.  McClelland. 

F.  K.  Watson. 
Elmer  S.  Redman. 
A.  H.  Navlor. 

A.  N.  Roberts 
S.  R.  Shear. 
Walter  T.  Clark. 
H.  S.  Weet. 
W.  S.  Covert. 
George  R.  Staley. 
Theoaore  F.  Rupp. 
John  R.  Palmer. 
A.  W.  Fortune. 
H.  V.  Littell. 
Charles  L.  Mosher. 

E.  A.  VanSlyke. 
O.  W.  Kuolt. 

R.  M.  Weidler. 
Frederick  J.  Medden. 
Herbert  Preston. 
Herbert  £.  Perkins. 
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city.    . 


NEW  YOBK—continued. 


Solvay 

Southampton 

SufleriL 

STracuse 

wrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy: 

union  district 

Lansingburgh  district. 

Tuckahoe 

Tapper  Lake 

Utfea. 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


Walden 

Walton 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Warsaw 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

Watkins 

Waverly 

Wellsvflle 

Westfleld 

WhltebaU 

White  Plains. 

Yonkers. 


6,139 
2,600 
2,663 
137,240 
5,600 
8,290 

•;}       76,813 

2,722 

3,067 

74,419 

4,004 

3,103 

3,196 

3,206 

3,245 

3,931 

26,730 

15,074 

2,817 

4,855 

4,382 

2,085 

4,917 

15,949 

79,808 


NORTH  CABOUNA. 


Aaheville 

Belhaven 

Burlington 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City.. 

Fayetteville 

Qastonia 

Ooldsboro 

QrahaoL 

Greensboro 

QreenTUle 

Henderson 

Hendersonville.. 

Hickory 

HighPoint 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Monroe. . . . .  •  — 

MooresviUe 

Morganton 

Mount  Airy 

Newborn 

Oxford 

Baleigh 

Reidsville 

Rocky  Mount.. 

Salisbury 

Shelby 

Statesville 

Tarboro 

Thomasville.... 

Washington 

Wilmington.... 

Wilson. 

Winston-Salem. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Devils  Lake.. 

Dickinson 

Farso 

Qrafton 

Orsiid  Forks. 


18,762 
2,863 
4,808 

34,014 
8,715 

18,241 
2,789 
8,412 
7,045 
5,759 
6,107 
2,504 

15,895 
4,101 
4,508 
2,818 
3,716 
9,525 
6,995 
3,364 
4,163 
4,082 
3,400 
2,712 
o  ,o44 
9,961 
3,018 

19,218 
4,828 
8,051 
7.153 
3,127 
4,509 
4,129 
3,877 
6,211 

25,748 

6,717 

17,167 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


Roy  B.  KeUey. 
John  G.  Peck. 
Aretus  P.  Burroughs. 
Percy  M.  Hughes. 
L.  v.  Case. 
Frank  K.  Sutley. 

/Arvie  Eldred. 
\Nefl  K.  White. 

Miss  M.  M.  Horan. 

M.  A.  Shaw. 

John  A.  De  Camp. 

F.  L.  Smith. 

Clyde  P.  Wells. 

J.  L.  Humbert. 

George  W.  Giasler. 

L.  W.  Bills. 

Junius  D.  Meeker. 

Frank  S.  Tisdale. 

Hugh  H.  Lansing. 

John  A.  Beers. 

P.  C.  Meserve. 

Howard  G.  Burdge. 

Preston  K.  Pattison. 

H.  H.  Lamberton. 

John  W.  Lumbard. 

Charles  E.  Gorton. 


Harry  Howell. 
W.  J.  Justus. 
Albert  H.  King. 
H.  P.  Harding. 
A.  S.  Webb. 
Edwin  D.  Pusey. 
M.  L.  Wrlglit. 
S.  H.  Spragins. 
W.  S.  Snipes. 
Joe  S.  Wray. 
C.  V.  Neuffer. 
C.  W.  Rankin. 
Frederick  Archer. 
Hoy  Taylor. 

George  W.  Bradshaw. 
C.  £.  Mcintosh. 
W.  M.  Marr. 
Kader  B.  Curtis. 
Horace  Sisk. 
O.  V.  Woosley. 
R.  W.  Allen. 
W.  C.  Ariail. 
A.  C.  Kerley. 

C.  M.  Btaley. 
H.  B.  Smith. 
G.  B.  Phillips. 
Frank  M.  Harper. 

T.  Wingate  Andrews. 
R.  M.  Wilson. 
A.  T.  Allen. 
R.  T.  Howertou. 

D.  Matt.  Thompson. 
R.  H.  Bacfaman. 
J.N.  Hauss. 

C.  M.  Campbell,  jr. 
Jno.  J.  Bla3r. 
Charles  L.  Coon. 
R.^.  Latham. 


5,443 
5,157 
3,678 

14,331 
2,229 

12,478 
4,368 


J.  M.  Martin. 
Nelson  Sauvain. 
P.  S.  Berg. 
Arthur  Deamer. 
W.  J.  Hoover. 
J.  Nelson  Kelly. 
Norman  C.  Koonts. 
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city. 


NORTH  DAKOTA— continued. 

Kenmare 

Mandan 

Minot 

Valley  City 

Wahpeton 

WlUtoton 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Barberton 

Barnes  ville 

Bellalre 

Beltofbntaine 

Bellevue 

Berea 

Bowling  Green 

Brid  geport 

Bryan 

Bucyrus 

Byesville 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Celina 

Chicago  Junction 

Chinicothe 

Cincinnati 

CirclOTllle 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Heights 

Clyde 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Crestline 

Crooksville 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Dover 

Dennison 

East  Cleveland 

East  Liverpool 

East  Palestine 

East  Youngstown 

Eaton 

Elmwood  Place 

Elyrla 

Findla  V 

Fostona 

Fran  Win 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Oallipolls 

Oeneva 

Qirard 

Qlouster 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

milsboro 

Ironton 

Jackson  

Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Leetonia 

Lima 

Lisbon 

Lockland 

Logan , , 


Population 

census  of 

1010. 


1,437 
3,873 
fl,188 
4,006 
2,467 
3,124 


0^1 

15 
6 

IR 
5 
0 
4 

12 

8 
5 
2 
5 
3 
3 
R 
3 
11 
50 
3 
2 

1< 
363 

6 

560; 

2, 

2 

181 

8 
9 

3 

3 

4 

116 
7 
9 
5 
6 
4 

0i 

20 

3 

4 

3 

3 

14 

14 

9 

2 

9 

7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

35 

4 

13 

5 

4 

^ 

15 
13 
2 
2 
30 
3 
3 
4 


,087 
,083 
,796 
,266 
.463 
,410 
,233 
,946 
,238 
,200 
,600 
,222 
,074 
,641 
,122 
,156 
,327 
,217 
,493 
,ft'50 
,508 
,591 
,744 
,663 
,955 
,815 
,511 
1,819 
,603 
,807 
,028 
,020 
,577 
,827 
,076 
,088 
,621 
,006 
,179 

,vrr 

,537 
.972 
,187 
,423 
,825 
,858 
,597 
,659 
,930 
,214 
.560 
,496 
,736 
,527 
,228 
.237 
,279 
,296 
,147 
,468 
,488 
,185 
,181 
,093 
,698 
,665 
1,508 
,084 
,439 
,850 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


Louis  P.  Linn. 
C.  L.  Love. 
Bruce  Francis. 
O.  W.  Hanna. 
Martha  T.  Fulton. 
L.  A.  Wliite. 


H.  V.  Hotchkiss. 

B.  F.  Stanton. 
John  A.  McDowell. 
H.C.Dieterich. 
Oeoilrey  F.  Morgan. 
U.  L.  LIriit. 
August  H.  Danbrock. 
Charles  S.  McVay. 
R.  J.  Kielier. 

C.  C.  Garman. 
H.  B.  Alberty. 
W.  P.  Starkey. 
S.  A.  GOlett. 

J.  "W.  Wyandt. 
W.  W.  BonJen. 
J.  S.  Talbott. 
W.  E.  Arter. 
John  K.  Baxter. 
J.  W.  Pogue. 
W.  C.  Kramer. 
F.  J.  Prout. 
Randall  J.  Condon. 
W.  T.  Trump, 
F.  E.  Spauldlng. 
James  w.  McLane. 
A,  J.  Ix>ve. 
John  H.  Francis. 
E.  D.  Williamson. 
C.  E.  Bryant. 
A.  G.  Welshimer. 
E.  D.  Bates. 
W.  H.  Richardson. 
Frank  W.  MHler. 

E.  W.  Hbwey. 
William  McK.  Vance. 
HT»h  R.  Hick. 

J.  C.  Steers. 
W.  H.  Angel. 
W.  H.  Kirk. 

F.  A.  Geiger. 
A.  D.  liidd. 
W.  M.  Coursen. 
John  0»Leary. 
W.  8.  Eversun. 
F.  M.  Shelton. 
L  F.  Matteson. 
F.  H.  Warren. 
F.  B.  Harris. 

F.  P.  Timmons. 
J.  J.  PhllMps. 
O.  B.  Clifton. 
C.  E.  Webb. 
H.  L.  Cash. 
M.  O.  Davis. 
E.  W.  Patterson. 
Minor  McCool. 
Darrell  Joyce. 
Pearoe  McMullen. 
C.  E.  McCorkle. 
James  Edgar  Kbinison. 
Forrest  B.  Bryant. 
N.  E.  Hutehinson. 
C.  P  Lynch, 
J.  R.  Clements. 
C.  A.  Bruner. 
J.  M.  May. 
J.  E.  Collina. 
Wm.  H.  Geiger. 
C.  F.  Sharp. 
L.  1  Morse. 
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city. 


OHIO— continued . 


Londan 

Londn 

Ifensfleld 

Murietta 

ICurion 

Martins  Ferry 

Iforysvllle 

ICaasillon 

Medina 

Mlamlsbtirg 

MIddleport 

MIddletown 

Mingo  Jimctlon . . . 

Mbntpelier 

Moont  Vernon 

Napoleon 

Nebonville 

Newark 

New  Com^rstown . 
New  Lexington... 
New  Philadelphia. 
NUes. 


North  Baltimore.. 

NorwaUc 

Norwood 

Oberlln 

Orrvllle 

PaJnesvllle 

Plqua 

Pomeroy 

Port  Clinton 

Portsmouth 

Ravenna 

Reading 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Marys 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springfield 

Stenhenvllle 

Struthers 

TiiBn 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Trey 

UhilehsvlUe 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Wadsworth 

Wapakoneta 

Warren 

Washington  C.  H. 

WansecD 

WeUston 

WeUsville 

Wllmiiigton 

Woodsfield 

Wooster 

Xenla 

Youngstown 

ZanesviUe 


OiaAHOMA. 


Ada 

Altns 

Alva 

Anadarko.. 
Ardmore... 
Bartlesrllle. 
Blackwall.. 
OhlofcaBha.. 
daremore.. 

CMnton 

Dnrant — . . 
Elk  City... 
II  Reno.... 


Population 

census  of 

'1910. 


3,530 

28,883 

30,768 

12,923 

18,232 

9,133 

3,576 

13,879 

2,734 

4,271 

3,194 

13,152 

4,049 

2,759 

9,087 

4,007 

6,082 

25,404 

2,943 

2,559 

8,542 

8,361 

2,503 

7,858 

16,185 

4,865 

3,101 

5,501 

13,388 

4,023 

3,007 

28,481 

5,310 

3,965 

5,002 

6,782 

8,943 

19,989 

4,908 

6,607 

46,921 

22,391 

3,870 

11,894 

168,497 

4,271 

6,122 

4,751 

7,739 

7.167 

3,073 

5,349 

11,061 

7,277 

2,650 

6,875 

7,760 

4,491 

2,502 

6,136 

8,706 

79,066 

28,096 


4,849 
4,821 
8,688 
3,439 
8,618 
6,181 
3,966 
10,320 
9,866 
2,781 
6,880 
3,166 
7,872 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


W.  H.  Rice. 

D.  J.  Boone. 
H.  H.  Heltej. 

B.  A.  Skinner. 
Henry  A.  Hartman. 
W.  A.  Walls. 

L.  B.  Demorest. 
I.«wis  Edwin  York, 
W.  E.  Conkle. 
Harris  V.  Bear. 
A.  W.  McKay. 
R.  W.  Solomon. 
Frank  Lintln. 
r.  R.  Dustln. 
P.  C.  Zemer. 

E.  H.  Brown. 
E.  R.  Rike. 
Wilson  Hawkins. 
E.  E.  Smock. 

Carl  G.  Pembertoii. 
Charles  P.  Limbach. 
W.  C.  Campbell. 
J.  O.  Grimes. 

C.  C.  Patterson. 
W.  S.  Cadman. 
Howard  L.  Rawdon. 
M.  C.  Avery 

C.  C.  Underwood. 
Geo.  C.  Dietrich. 
C.  T.  Coates. 
C.  M.  Carrick. 
Frank  Appel. 

E.  O.  Treaeott.' 
J.  B.  Brlrton. 
J.  L.  Trisler. 

C.  C.  McBroom. 
John  S.  Alan. 
Walter  S.  Edmund. 
W.  H.  Maurer. 
Herbert  R.  McVay. 
Geo.  E.  McCoPd. 
Robert  L.  Ervtn. 
W.  P.  Moody. 
Charles  A.  E!rout. 
William  B.  Gultteau. 
T.  J.  Williams. 
Charles  W.  Cookaon 
L.  E.  Everett. 
I.  N.  Keyser. 
David  B.  Clark. 
A.  W.  Elliott. 

F.  E.  ReynoMs. 
H.  B.  Turner. 
Wm.McClain. 
M.  L.  Allstetter. 
S.  H.MahuTy. 
A.  D.  Horton. 
E.  P.  West. 

R.  C.  Maston. 
George  C.  Maurer. 
J.  R.  Patterson. 
N.  H.  Chaney. 
W.  C.  Bowers. 


J.  E.  Hickman. 
W.  H.  Decker. 
Guy  M.  Llsk. 
W.  H.  Bishop. 
0.  W.  Richards. 
F.  W.  Wenner. 
A.  J.  Lovett. 
William  F.  Ramey. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Davis. 
C.  E.  Grady. 
Geo.  C.  Rorle. 
Arthur  L.  Richards. 
0.  M.  Lleb. 
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City. 


OKLAHOMA— OOntlnUMl. 

Enid 

Frederick 

Guthrie 

Hartshorne 

Robert 

Hugo 

Kliu;flsher 

Knbs 

Lewton 

Mensum 

Mc  Alester 

Miami 

Muskofcee 

Nornian 

Nowata 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Pauls  Valley 

Pawhuska 

Perry 

Ponce. 

Purcell 

Sapolpa 

Shawnee 

Stillwater 

Sulphur 

Tahlequah 

Tulsa 

Vlnlta  

Wagoner 

Walters 

Watirika 

Weatherford 

Woodward 

ORBOON. 

Albany 

Ashland 

Astoria. 

Baker 

Corvallls 

Eugene 

Grants  Pass 

Klamath  Palls 

La  Grande 

MclflnnvUle 

Marshfleld •• 

Medford. 

OrsfraoCity 

PendletoD 

Portland 

Rosebuig 

Salem 

The  Dalles 

rENN^TTLVAKIA. 

Altentown 

Altoooa 

Ambler 

Ambrldge 

Apollo 

Archbald 

Ashland 

Ashley 

Asplnwall 

Atnens 

Austin 

Avalon. 

Aroca. 

Bangor 

Barnesboro 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls 

BelleftoDte 

Bellevue 

Berwick. 

BetliMiem 

Bitdiboro 


Fflgpolatlon 

eansof  of 

1010. 


13,790 
3,037 

11,064 
2,008 
3,845 
4,683 
3,638 
3,884 
7,788 
3,067 

12,054 
3,007 

35,378 
3,784 
3,073 

04,306 
4,170 
3,080 
2,770 
3,183 
3,631 
2,74a 
8,383 

13,474 
3,444 
3,084 
3,801 

18,183 
4,083 
4,018 
1,877 
3,038 
3,118 
3,000 


4,376 
6,030 
9,800 
0,743 
4.6B3 
0,000 
3,807 
3,758 
4,843 
3,400 
3,080 
8,840 
4,387 
4,400 
207,314 
4,738 
14,004 
4,880 


61,013 

83,137 
3,040 
5,306 
3,000 
7.104 
0,855 
6,601 
3,503 
3,790 
2,941 
4,317 
4,034 
5,809 
3,685 
8,450 

13,191 
4,146 
0,823 
6,867 

13,887 
3,980 


Superintendent  or  superrislnf; 
prindpaL 


E.  D.  Price. 
J.  O.  Shaw. 
Thos.  Scott. 

T.  J.  Weatberall. 

D.  E.  Bartlett. 
H.  G.  Bennett. 
J.  E.  Arendell. 
T.W.  tAnham. 
Hugh  A.  Carroll. 
R.  M.  Caldwell. 
W.  G.  Hasterson. 
M.  R.  Flovd. 
Edwin  8.  jfonroe 
N.  H.  Edwards. 
H.  C.  Flak. 

J.  A.  Whitelbrd. 
8.  H.  Wood. 
John  T.  Butcher. 
Wm.  H.  Sinclair. 
A.  X.  Fleming. 
J.  N.  Hamilton. 

F.  H.  Kimes. 

E.  B.  Gardner. 
HughG.  Faost 

G.  W.  Dunlavy. 
8.  A.  Hamilton. 
W.T.  Scott, 

E.  E.  Oberholtier. 

C.  N.  Peak. 

R.  Richard  Robertson. 
ILL.  Cotton. 

D.  T.  Smith. 
K.W.  Harris. 
G.  C.  Wakefield. 


C.  W.  Boetticher. 
Geo.  A.  Brtsoos. 
H.  L.  HussQog. 
A.  0.  Strange. 
J.  M .  Powers. 
W.  R.  Rutherford. 
J.  O.  ImeL 
R.  H.  Donber. 
A.  C.  Hampton. 
G.  W.  Hug. 
F.  A.  Tiedgen. 
V.  MeldomiBs. 
F.  J.  Toose. 
A.  T.  Park. 
L.  R.  Alderman. 
Anbrey  O.  Smith. 
J.  W.  Todd. 

B.  W.  MOOTS. 


H.  W.  Dodd. 
8.  H.  Layton. 
7.  M.  Fisher. 
Burdette  S.  Bayle. 
W.  R.  Steel. 
W.  A.  Kellv. 
J.  C.  Weirick. 
A.  P.  Cope. 

F.  D.  Kebock. 
William  F.  Yoder. 
H.  E.  Stover. 

S.  Todd  Parley. 
Charles  Webber. 
J.  W.  Graver. 

G.  W.  Stephens. 
StantoyBri^t. 
C.  C.  Green. 
Jonas  E.  Wagner. 
T.  E.  Garber. 

J.  T.  Shambach. 
W.  G.  caeaver. 
A.M.HInkeL 
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VI. — Superintendents  op  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


City. 


PENNstLYANiA— oontixiaed. 


BteinvlUe.... 

BlAkely 

Bloomsburg.. 
Brackenrldi^. 

Braddoek 

Bradford 

Bridgeport... 

Bristol 

Brookville... 
Bntler. 


Ganonsbnrg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Carridfc 

CataflaqiUL 

Ctaambersborg. 

CbarleroL 

Chester 

Clarion. 

Clearfleld 

Clifton  Heights. 

Coaldale. 

CoateevUle 

Columbia 

CoimeUsvUle... 
Conshohodcen.. 

Coplay 

CoraopoUs 


Corry. 
Coades 


Coadenport.. 

Crafton 

Curwansnlle. 

Danville 

Darby 


Derry. 

DickBonCity 

Donora. 

Dorranceton  (P.  O.,  Wflkes-Barre) 

Dovningtown.'. 

Doyleetown 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Duqoesne 

Durvea 

East  Conemaugh 

East  Mauch  Chunk. . . « 

Easton , 

East  Pittsburgh 

East  Strondaburg 

Edgewood , 

Edwardsvllle 

Ellxabethtown 

ElwoodClty , 

Emaus 

Emporium , 

Epmata. , 

Erie 


Etna. 

Exeter  (P.  0.,  Pittston). 

Farrell 

Tcxdatr 

Forest  City 

FrackvUle 

Franklin 

Freedom 

Freeland 

Galeton 

Gallitxin 

Oettysburg 

Gilberton 

QirardTllle 

Olassport 

Greensburg 

Greenville 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Harrisbnrg 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


3,672 

5,346 

7,413 

3,134 

19,367 

14,544 

3,860 

9,266 

3,003 

20,728 

3,891 

17,040 

10,308 

10,009 

6,117 

5,250 

11,800 

0,615 

8$,  537 

2,613 

6,861 

3,155 

5,154 

11,094 

11,454 

12,846 

7,480 

2,670 

5,3Sa 

5,901 

3.100 

4,583 

3,640 

7,517 

0,305 

2,964 

9,331 

8,174 

4,046 

3.326 

3,304 

12,023 

17,616 

15,727 

7.487 

5,046 

3.548 

28.533 

5.615 

3,330 

2.606 

8,407 

2.«87 

3,902 

3,601 

2,916 

3,192 

66.525 

5,830 

3,537 

10,190 

4,850 

6,749 

3.118 

9,767 

3,060 

6,197 

4,027 

3,604 

4,080 

5,401 

4,396 

5,540 

13,012 

5,909 

3,674 

7,057 

64,186 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


F.  D.  Zuemer. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 
L.  P.  Sterner. 
Venetta  J.  Travis. 
F.  C.  Stelts. 

E.  E.  Sebermerhorn. 
H.  E.  James.  > 
Louise  D.  Baggs. 

C.  E.  Wilson. 
John  A.  Gibson. 

F.  W.  McVay. 
P.  M.  Brennan. 
John  C.  Wagner. 
Thomas  J.  George. 
W.  H.  Sprenkle. 
H.  J.  Reinhard. 
U.  L.  Gordy. 
Thomas  L.  PoUock. 
Charles  H.  Wagner. 
W.  W.  Eisenhart. 
George  E.  Zerfoss. 
J.  E.  Cummings. 
Jno.  E.  GUdea. 
William  T.  Gordon. 
Wm.  C.  Sunpeon. 
StanleyP.  Ashe. 
A.  IC  Weaver. 
Wm.  Shettook. 

C.  E.  Hllbom. 
Charles  L.  Wilson. 

G.  W.  Peffer. 
J.  H.  Edgerton. 
L.  J.  Glimand. 

D.  N.  Dieflenbacher. 
Wilmer  A.  Kiieder. 
J.  C.  BrvBon. 

A.  W.  Marvin. 
T.  \i.  Gilland. 
C.  B.  Hanyen,  Jr. 
A.  B.'  Mover. 
Carmon  Ross. 
I.  M.  Gast. 
C.  F.  Hoban. 
C.  H.  Wolford. 
F.  J.  Regan. 
J.  BC.  Umer. 
P.  H.  McCabe. 
Robert  £.  Laramy. 
H.  L.  Coons. 
Charles  A.  Goss. 

E.  C.  Noyes. 
James  O.  Herman. 
£.  U.  Aumiller. 
r'harles  F.  Becker. 
Howard  C.  Snyder. 
R.  W.  Clawges. 
Guv  K.  Bard. 

I.  B.  Bush. 
J.  F.  Mitchel. 
Elizabeth  Dougher. 
L.  R.  Eckles. 
W.  W.  Irwin. 

F.  H.  Taylor. 
W.  R.  Trautman. 
C.  E.  Carter. 

F.  A.  Barclay. 
J.  H.  Herring. 
Roger  B.  Foote. 
E.  W.  Overberger. 
Helen  L.  Cope. 

C.  A.  Burke. 
E.  W.  Taylor. 
John  S.  Hart. 
J.  H.  Alleman. 

G.  B.  Qerberich. 
H.  M.  B.  Lehn. 
Oden  C.  Gortner. 
Frederick  E.  Downes. 
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VI. — Superintendents  op  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continaed 


aty. 


Population 

osnsusof 

1010. 


Saperinteiident  or  nperrisiiig 
prtDOliMa. 


PKNKSTLYANIA— OOntilltied. 


Hasleton. 

UoUidaysbnrg. 
Hom«tead.... 

Honesdale 

Iltmtixigdon... 

Indiana 

Irwin 


Jeannette 

Jenktntown.. 

J6miyn , 

Jersey  Shore. 
Johnsonburg. 
Johnstown. . , 

Juniata 

Kane 


Kingston. 

Kittannlng 

KnoxYille 

LAncascer 

Lansdale 

Lansdowne •. 

LAHsford 

l.Arks  ville 

Latrobe 

Lebuion 

Leeohborg 

Lehlghton 

Lewisburg 

Lewlstown 

Lockhaven 

Luswne 

Lykens 

uahanoy  City 

McAdoo 

McDonald 

McKeesport 

McKees  Rooks 

Ifauch  Chunk 

Mead  vllle 

Mechaniosburg 

Media 


Me  versdale. . 
ICiddletown. 

MlUvale 

Milton. 


Minersvllle. . . 

Monaca 

Monessen 

Monongaheia. 
Mooslc. 


Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Oliver 

Mount  Pleasant. . 

Mount  Union 

Munhall 

Nanticoke 

Naxareth 

New  Brlditon... 

Newcastle 

New  Kensington. 

Norristown 

Northampton 

North  firaddock. 

North  East 

Northumberland. 

Oakmont 

Oil  City 

Old  Forge 

Olyphant 

Par&esburg 

Parnassus 

Parsons 

Patton 

Pen  Argyl 

Perkasie 

Philadelphia 

PhiUipsburg 

PhoenixvUle 

Pitcaim 

Pittsburg 


2S,468 
S,734 

18.718 
2,946 
6,861 
6,740 
2,886 

8,  on 

2,068 
8,168 
6,881 
4,334 

66,483 
6,286 
6,626 
6,440 
4,311 
6,651 

47,227 
3,651 
4,060 
8,323 
0,288 
8,777 

10,240 
3,624 
6,316 
3.081 
8,166 
7,772 
6,426 
2,043 

16,036 
3,3M) 
2,643 

42,604 

14,702 
3,052 

12,780 
4,460 
3,662 
3,741 
6,374 
7,861 
7,460 
7,240 
3,876 

11,775 
7,608 
3,064 

17,632 
4,241 
6,812 
3,338 
5,185 

18,877 
3,078 
8,320 

36,280 
7,707 

27,876 
8,720 

11,824 
2,672 
3,617 
3,436 

16,667 

11,324 
8,605 
2,622 
2,678 
4,338 
3,007 
3,067 
2,770 
1,540,008 
3,585 

10,743 

4,075 

683,005 


D.  A.  HarmaiL 
H.  J.  Barrett. 
Liuidls  Tannr. 
RuawU  T.  Davies. 
W.  M.  Blfe. 

F.  Ernest  Work. 
Samuel  FoosokL 
K.  W.  Lon£. 
Le  Roy  A.  King. 
William  M.  Befikr. 
J.  0.  Dundore. 
Oeocse  W.  Mitehell. 
J.  N.  Adee. 
M.  B.  Wineland. 
H.  O.  Dietridi. 
J.  Richmond  Merkel. 
Frank  W.Goodwin. 
A.  R.  OUbert. 
H.  B.  Work. 
Henry  L.  Seaman. 
Walter  L.  Philips. 
Elmer  E.  Kunts. 
M.  L.  McGaim. 
R.  M.  Steele. 
E.M.  Balsbaugh. 
6.  M.  Neagley. 

E.  D.  Ott. 
H.  8.  Bourne. 
E.  8.  Rice. 
Clement  W.Hunt. 
Theron  0.  Osboroe. 
C.  H.  Auman. 

H.  A.  O'Day. 
A.  T.  O'Donnell. 
S.  T.  McAnlis. 
Jos.  B.  Richey. 
T.  K.  Johnston. 
£.  P.  Heckert. 
Edw.  Swgent. 
Ralph  Jacoby. 
WilDam  C.  Joslin. 
W.  H.  Kretchman. 
H.  J.  Wlckey. 
C.  C.  Williamson. 
Wallace  W.  Fetser. 
Chas.  E.  Roudabush. 
W.  T.  MoCullough. 
H.  B.  Oress. 
Renwlok  0.  Dean. 
Irvin  D.  Ritter. 
Samuel  fl.  Dean. 
Miss  M.  Ubinger. 
H.  H.  De  Long. 
W.  P.  Harley. 
Charles  R.  Stone. 
A.  P.  DifTendafer. 
Frederick  A.  Marcks. 
Floyd  Atwell. 
George  A.  Dickson. 
J.  £.  Hershberger. 
Allen  S.  Martin. 
William  D.  Landis. 
W.  Espey  Alblg. 
W.  J.  McQuiston. 
Myron  Geddes. 
w.  Lee  Gilmore. 
James  J.  Palmer. 
Frank  R.  Coyne. 
M.  W.  Cumznings. 
L.  L.  Ceil. 
V.  Blaine  Lefler. 
£.  A.  Evans. 
William  Bosserman. 
William  E.  Muth. 
Lewis  H.  Wagenhorst. 
John  P.  Garber. 
J.  S.  F.  Ruthrauff. 
Isaac  Doughton. 
C.  G.  Pierce. 
William  M.  Davidson. 
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VI. — Superintendents  op  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


City. 


PKNNSTLVANIA—iXmtlnued. 


PittStOEL 

Plymouth 

Poita» 

Port  Carbon 

Pottstown 

PottsviUe 

Ponzsutawney 

Quakertown 

Banldn 

Beading 

Reno  vo 

Reynoldsvllle 

RIdeway 

Boyersford 

St.  Clair  (SQhuyUdll  County). 

St.  Marys 

Sai 


Bavre. 
Scany 


inyDdll  Haven. . 

Scottdale 

Soranton 

SewicUey 

ShamoUiL 

Sharon. 

Sharpsburg 

SharpsvlEe 

Shenandoah. 

Shippensburg 

Silver  Creek. 

Slatington. 

Somerset 

South  Bethlehem . . . 
South  Brownsville... 

South  Fork 

South  Williamsport. 

Spangler 

Spring  City 

Steelton. 


Stroudsborg. 

Summit  TTiTl 

Sunbury 

Susquehanna 

Swlssvate 

Swoyersviiie  *(P.'  O.*  SugarNotch) . . . . 

Tanuaqua 

Tarentum 

Taylor 

Throop 

Titus^Ue 

Towanda. 

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

Union  City 

Uniontown. 

Vandergrif t 

Vandergrlft  Heights 

Verona 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Waynesbnrg 

Weatherly 

Wellsboro 

West  Berwick 

Westchester 

West  Hasleton 

West  Homestead  (P.  O.  Homestead). 

West  Newton 

WestPittston 

Wilkes-Barre 

WilUnsburg 

Williamsport 

WiUiamstown 

Wilmerdlng 

Windber 

Winton 

Wyoming 

York 


Population 

census  of 

1010. 


16.287 

16,996 

2,954 

2,678 

15,599 

20,236 

9,058 

3,801 

6,042 

96,071 

4,621 

3,189 

5,408 

5,903 

3,073 

6,455 

6,346 

6,426 

4,747 

5,456 

129,867 

4,479 

19,588 

15,270 

8,153 

3,634 

25,774 

3,457 

2,512 

4,454 

2,612 

19,973 

.3,943 

4,592 

3,734 

2,700 

2,880 

14,246 

4,379 

4,209 

13,770 

3,479 

7,381 

5,396 

9,462 

7,414 

9,060 

5,133 

8,533 

4,281 

4,995 

7,176 

3,684 

13,344 

3,876 

3,438 

2,849 

11,080 

18,778 

7,199 

3,545 

2,501 

3,183 

5,512 

11,767 

4,715 

3,009 

2,880 

6,848 

67,105 

18,921 

31,860 

2,904 

6,133 

8,013 

.'>,280 

3,010 

44,750 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


Frauds  S.  HcOuigan. 
S.  L.  Smith. 

C.  P.  Helt. 
Ira  A.  Ooss. 
W.  W.  Rupert. 
£.  R.  Barclay. 
Frank  S.  Jackson. 
I.  O.  Scbell. 

R.  8.  Penfleld. 
Charles  S.  Foos. 
Geo.  A.  Minoemoyer. 
W.  M.  Jones. 
W.  M.  Peiroe. 
WiUiam  S.  Taft. 
J.  A.  Uhland. 
Thomas  O.  Jones. 
J.  J.  Lynch. 
L.  Edwin  De  Laney. 
T.  A.  Hoover. 
L.  Alden  Marsh. 
Samuel  £.  Weber. 
George  E.  Mark. 
Joseph  Howarth. 
W.  D.  Gamble. 
Floyd  C.  Flory. 
Wm.  M.  Johnston. 
J.  W.  Cooper. 
A.  Lee  Shulenberger. 
P.  8.  Canfield. 
J.  W.  Snydor. 
John  H.  Fike. 
A.  H.  Buck. 

D.  D.  WatWns. 
W.  C.  Crawford. 
Chester  B.  Renn. 
T.  J.  Sullivan. 
W.  E.  De  Turck. 
L.  E.  McGinnes. 
Robert  Brown,  Jr. 
H.  D.  Levengood. 

I.  C.  M.  EUenberger. 
A.  A.  KiUian. 
C.  C.  Kelso. 
Joseph  H.  Finn. 
J.  F.  Derr. 
A.  D.  Endsley. 
William  S.  Robinson. 
John  J.  O'Hara. 
Henry  Pease. 
J.  W.  Cure. 
W.  A.  Rodgers. 
W.  W.  Raker. 
M.  J.  Blanden. 
C.  N.  McCune. 

T.  T.  Allen. 


} 


U.  G.  Palmer. 
R.  T.  Adams. 
T.  G.  McCleary. 
J.  H.  Reber. 
R.  M.  Archibald. 
H.  Arthur  Fox. 
R.  L.  Butler. 
Harlan  R.  Snyder. 
Addison  L.  Jones. 
Ernest  A.  Enoke. 
F.  L.  Rose. 
F.  H.  Painter. 
L.  P.  Bierly. 
James  M.  Coughlin. 
James  L.  Allison. 
F.  W.  RobWns. 
F.  M.  Haiston. 
Chas.  W.  Shafler. 
W.  W.  Lantx. 
J.  J.  Judge. 
John  £.  Pratt 
A.  Wanner. 
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VI. — Superintendents  of  Pvbuc  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Gontiaued. 


City. 


noLirpiNB  laLAxm. 


Manila. 


■BODI  BLAND. 


Bristol 

BiirriUville 

Ontral  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence . . 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Lonsdale 

Newport 

North  Kingston. . . 
North  Providenoe. 

Pawtoeket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Sdtuate 

Smithfleld 

South  Kingston . . . 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

Woonsoeket 


PoiHilation 
of 

mo. 


8 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Abbeville. 
Aiken 


Anderson 

Bennetts  ville. 

Oamden 

Charleston... 

Cheraw 

Chester 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Darlington... 
Easley. 


Florence 

Oaflney 

Qeorgetown. 
Oreen  ville... 
Qreenwood.. 

Laurens 

Marion 


Newberry. . . 
Orangeburg. 
Rook  Hill... 
Spartanburg. 

Sumter 

Union 


SOUTH  DAKOT.\. 


.\berdeen . 
Brookings. 
Deadwood . 

Huron 

Lead 

Madison... 
Mitchell... 
Pierre 


Rapid  aty. 
Redfleld... 
Sioux  Falls. 
W^atertown. 
Yankton. . . 


TENNESSEE, 


Athens 

Bristol 

Chattanooga . 
ClarksviUe.. 
Cleveland... 
Columbia... 


it  or 
pcfnolpal 


•I- 


2S4,400 


8,  MS 
7,878 

22, 7M 
6,848 

21,107 

10,107 

15,806 
6,06 
•,826 
4,600 

27,140 
4,048 
5,407 

51,822 
2,881 
224,326 
3,403 
2,730 
6,176 
4,032 
6,686 

26,628 
8»606 

88,126 


4,450 
3,011 
0,064 
2,646 
8,660 

68,838 
2,878 
4,754 
3,272 

26,310 
3,780 
2,063 
7,067 
4,767 
6,630 

15,741 
6,614 
4,818 

5,028 
5,006 
7,216 
17,517 
8,100 
5,623 


10,753 
2,071 
3,653 
5,791 
8,302 
3,137 
6,515 
3,666 
3,854 
3,060 

14,094 
7,010 
3,787 


2,264 
7,184 
44,604 
8,548 
5,549 
5,754 


Jaa.  F.  SoouUer. 


T.  H.  De  Coadns. 
Joseph  C.  Swesoey 
Robert  K.  BennsU. 
HenryM.  Walradt. 
JohnK.  Fanner. 
Qeocys  W.  Morris. 
J,  R.  D.  OldhMD. 
Qeocys  F.  Westoo. 

iJohn  L.  Smith. 

Herbert  W.  Lull. 
John  P.  Sqnrall. 
RoeoooO.  Frame. 
Frank  O.  Draper. 
Isabella  O.  Chase. 
Isaac  O.  Winalow. 
L  C.  PhilUps. 
Irving  C.  MUcbelL 
William  A.  BrMiy. 
Mra.  F.  A.  Wilooz. 
Leroy  O.  Staples. 
Wilfiam  F.  ifiner. 
WUlard  H.  Baoon. 
Wendell  A.  Mowry. 


D.  R.  Riser. 

W.  Jay  MoOarity. 

E.  C.  MoOafats. 
W.  C.  Herbert. 

J.  O.  Richards,  Jr. 

A.  B.  Rhett. 

B.  C.  Molver. 
W.  H.  MoNalry. 
A.  C.  DanieL 

E.  8.  Dreher. 
J.  C.  Daniel. 
Oeo.  W.  Coggin. 
W.  L.  Broolsr. 
J.  H.  Witherspoon. 
WUliam  C.  Bynum. 
J.  L.  Mann. 
W.  W.  Nickels. 
Bumey  L.  Parkinson. 
T.  C.  BasterUng. 

C.  B.  Oannon 
A.  J.  Thackston. 
R.  C.  Borts. 
Frank  Evans. 

S.  H.  Edmunds. 
Davis  Jeffries. 


Jos.  T.  Olenn. 
S.  E.  Hargls. 
H.  NienhnJs. 
T.  L.  Whitney. 
F.  A.  Henderson. 
8.  T.  May. 
Ray  L.  Brown. 
Morton  C.  Helm. 
Robert  B.  Irons. 
J.  £.  Martin. 
A.  A.  McDonald. 
R.  B.  Newman. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 


J.  C.  Reidnout. 
Ralph  B.  Rubins. 

C.  H.  Winder. 
A.  J.  Smith. 

D.  C.  Arnold. 
R.  L.  Harris. 
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City. 


nNwiasBB— continued 

Co 

D 

Efixabethi 

Erwin 

Fayetteville 

Fnnklin 

OaUatin 

Greeneville 

Harriman 

Humboldt 

Jaekson 

Johnson  Qty 

KhozTllle 

LafoUette 

Lebanon 

Lenoir  Qty 

Lonsdale 

Martin 

Maryvllle 

Mraopbis 

Monutown , 

Murfreesboro 

Mount  Pleasant 

NashvUle 

Newport 

Paris 

Parkaty 

Pulaski , 

Rookwood 

Shelbyrille 

Trentoo 

Tullahoma 

Union  City 

TEXAS 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Balllnger 

Baydty 

Beaumont 

BeevUle 

Beltoo 

Big  Spring 

Bonbam 

Bowj^ 

Bradv 

Brennam 

Brownsville 

Brown  wood 

Bryan 

Calvert 

Cameron 

Childress 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Comanche 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christi 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Covo 

Dalbart 

DaUas 

Denison 

Denton 

Dublin 

Ea^Pass 

BlPaso 

EUmIs 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Georgetown 

Gonsales , 

Greenville 

BlUsboro 

Houston 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


3,090 
4,149 
2,478 
1,149 
3,499 
3,934 
3,899 
1,930 
3,061 
3,440 
15,779 
8^  £03 

30,840 
3,816 
3,669 
3,393 
3,391 
3,328 
3,881 

131,106 
4,007 
4,679 
1,973 

110,864 
3,008 
3,881 
6,126 
3,938 
3,660 
3,860 
3,403 
3,049 
4,387 


9,204 
9,957 

29,860 
3,586 
3,156 

20,640 
3,309 
4,164 
4,102 
4,844 
2,874 
2,669 
4,718 

10,517 
6,967 
4,182 
2,570 
3,263 
3,818 

10,364 
3,046 
2,766 
2,818 
8,222 
9,749 
3,947 
3,109 
2,580 

92,104 

13,632 
4,732 
2,551 
3,536 

39,279 
5,609 

73,312 
7,624 

36,961 
3,006 
3,139 
8,850 
6,115 

78,800 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


Duggan. 
WalMr. 


A.  C.  Sherrod. 
Chas.  R.  Hubbard. 
Geo.  C.  Simmons. 
A.  J.  Haun. 
W.  B.  Morton. 
R.  W.  Mitchell. 
S.  W.  Gentry. 
H.  H.  Ellis. 

C.  B.  IJams. 

D.  M.  Andrews.j 
W.  £.  MUler. 

P.  W.  Kerr. 
W.  L.  Harris. 
H.  D.  Justice. 
M.  G.  Walter. 
Eph.  P.  Smith. 
D.  C.  Curtis. 
A.  A.  Etncannon. 
Dan  T.  Rogers. 
J.  H.  Crichlow. 
8.  E.  Stephens. 
J.  J.  Keyes. 
Kathleen  Bradley. 
M.  M.  PhiUips. 
J.  R.  Lowery. 
F.  E.  Reniok. 
N.  A.  Steadman. 
A.  J.  Brandon. 
J.  W.  Douglas. 
J.  C.  Grove. 
A.  C.  Nute. 


R.  D.  Green. 
M.  H.  Duncan. 
A.N.  MoCallum. 
W.  8.  Fleming. 
W.  H.  Butler. 
H.  F.  Tilplett. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hubbard. 
M.  H.  Brasher. 
H.  D.  Fillers. 
T.  P.  Walker. 
W.  L.  Hufiies. 
W.  D.  Notley. 
Lizsle  M.  Barbour. 
V.  L.  Griffin. 
W.  C.  Lawson. 
I.  N.  Stephens. 
J.  E.  Watts. 

B.  M.  Harrison. 
Emmett  Brown. 

C.  H.  Hufford. 
R.  F.  Holloway. 
A.  L.  Day. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
J.  E.  Blair. 
Dcnald  McDonald. 
A.  S.  Bush. 

J.  A.  Webb. 
J.  F.  Kimball. 
Frank  B.  Hughes. 
J.  W.  Beaty. 
S.  L.  Wolfe. 
G.  B.  M.  Snyder. 
R.  J.  Tighe. 
J.  D.  Coghlan. 
M.  H.  Moore. 
O.  E.  Parris. 
John  W.  Hopkins. 
J.  W.  Clark. 
S.  W.  Bass. 
L.  C.  Gee. 
C.  C.  Hooper. 
P.  W.  Horn. 
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City. 


Rx  A  »— continued 

Hooston  Heights , 

Jackson  vlUe , 

Jeffengn 

Laredo , 

Lockhart , 

Lcoffview 

LufUn 

McKinney 

MarUn... 

MarahaU.. '....!!!!!!.'!..  !...!.*!... 

Hart 

Hexla , 

Mineral  Wells 

Moont  Pleasant 

Nacogdoches 

Navasota 

New  Braunfeis 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Plalnvlew , 

Port  Arthur 

Quanah 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Marcos 

Seguln 

Sherman 

Smlthvllle 

Snyder 

Stanford 

Stephen  ville 

Sulphur  Springs 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Teague 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

uWde 

Vernon 

Victoria 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

Weatherf ord 

Wichita  Falls 

Yoakum 

UTAH. 

A  merlcan  Fork 

Bindiam 

Bripbam 

Eureka 

Lehi 

Logan 

Murray 

Nephi 

Ogden 

Park  City 

Provo 

Richfield 

Salt  Lake  City 

Spanish  Fork 

SpringvlUe 

Tooele 

VERMONT. 

Barre 

Barton 

Bellows  Fails 

Bennington 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Burlington 

Fair  Haven 

Hard  wick 

Hartford 


Population 
of 
1910. 


6,984 
2,875 
2,516 

14,856 
2,946 
5,156 
2,749 
4,714 
3,878 

11,462 
2,939 
2,694 
3,960 
3,137 
3,369 
3,284 
3,166 
5,527 

10,482 

11,269 
2,829 
7,663 
3,127 

10,321 

96,614 
4,071 
3,116 

12,412 
3,167 
2,514 
3,902 
2,561 
5,151 
4,176 
5,314 
3,288 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 
3,998 
3,195 
3.673 

26,425 
6,205 
5,074 
8,200 
4,657 


2,797 
2,881 
3,685 
3,416 
2,964 
7,522 
4,057 
2,760 

25,580 
3,439 
8,926 
2,559 

92,777 
3,464 
3,356 
2,753 


10,784 
1,330 
4,883 
8,698 
1,608 
7,541 

20,468 
2,554 
2,094 
4,179 


Superintendent  or  supervidnj; 
principal. 


S.  P.  Waltrip. 
W.  F.  Gamer. 
A.  E.  Pav. 
L.  J.  Chrbten. 
R.  T.  Prltchett. 
S.  J.  Blodier. 
I.  A.  Coston. 
J.  S.  Carlisle. 
A.  C.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  Glasgow. 
Edgar  McLendon. 
W.  T.  Adams. 
E.  O.  McNew. 

A.  V.  Petterson. 
R.  P.  Davis. 

J.  T.  Pavis. 

B.  Holekamp. 
E.  B.  Stover. 
Luther  B.  GUI. 
J.  0.  Wooten. 
H.  P.  Webb. 
G.  M.  Sims. 

J.  W.  O'Banlon. 
Felix  E.  Smith. 
Charles  S.  Meek. 

E.  M.  Day. 

R.  E.  L.  Adams. 
J.  C.  Pyle. 
W.  K.^^Ues. 
ra\is  A.  Clark. 
J.  W.  Teasley. 
Henry  Sims. 

F.  V.  Garrison. 
J.  H.  Bright. 
John  F.  O'Shea. 
J.  D.  Bramlette. 
W.  W.  Clement. 
S.M.N.  Marrs. 
Geo.  H.  Carpenter. 
T.  H.  Shelby. 

A.  W.  Evans. 
T.  L.  Vance. 
George  W.  Page. 

B.  B.  Cobb. 

G.  B,  Winn. 
T.  W.  Stanley. 
Lee  Clark. 

J.  H.  Burnett. 


James  H.  Walker. 
Lars  W.  Nielson. 
D.  C.Jensen. 
I.  L.  WUliamsoD. 
W.  Eiarl  Hopkins. 
A.  Molyneux. 
C.  E.  Gaufin. 
Ray  Stewart. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. 
James  L.  Keams. 
L.  E.  Eggertsen. 
I.  B.  Baai. 
Ernest  A.  Smith. 
Hubbard  Tuttle. 
J.  Preston  Creer. 
J.  U.  Hicks. 


Carroll  H.  White. 
C.  L.  Erwin. 
(See  Rockingham.) 
A.  W.  Vamey. 
Bennett  C.  Douglass. 
Florence  M.  Wellman. 
Merritt  D.  Chittenden. 
W.  H.  Hosmer. 
C.  L.  Cowles. 
Nelson  J.  Whitehill. 
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aty. 


vxBMONT— continued . 


MJddlebniy. 
Montpeliw.. 
NewTMit.... 
NortMidd.. 
Pooltney.... 

Proctor. 

Randolph. . . 
Richford... 


Population 

census  of 

1910. 


RoddnRham  (P. 

Rutland 

St.AlbBDfl 

St.  Johnabury... 

Sprinzfleld 

Swanton 

West  Rutland... 
Woodstock 


O.  Bellows  Falls). 


VIBQINIA. 


Alexandria 

Bedford  City.... 
Bi^  Stone  Gap.. 

Bi&tol 

Buena  Vbta 

Charlottesville.. 
Clifton  Forge... 

Covington 

Danville 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg.. 

Hampton 

Harruonbnrg... 

Lexington 

Lyndiburg 

Marion 

Martinsville 

Newport  News.. 
Nortbtt 


Petersburg 

Portsmouth... 

Pulaski 

Radford 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Salem 

South  Boston. 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

Williamsburg. 
Winchester.... 
Wythevnie.... 


WASHINOTON. 


Aberdeen 

Anaoortes 

Bellingham 

Bremerton 

Centralia 

Chehalis 

Clarkston 

CleElum 

Colfax 

EUensburg 

B  verett 

Hillyard 

Hoquiam 

North  Yakima. 

Olympia 

Port  Townsend , 

Pullman 

Puyallup 

Ronton 

Roslyn 

Seattle 

Snohomish 

South  Bend 

Spokane 

Tacoma...^ 

Vancouver 


Superintendent  or  supervising 
principal. 


1,866 
7,866 
2,648 
1,918 
1,474 
2,766 
1,787 
1,948 
6,207 
13,546 
6,381 
8,098 
4,784 
1,236 
3,427 
1,383 


15,329 

2,508 

2,590 

6,247 

3,245 

6,766 

5,748 

4,234 

19,020 

2,971 

5,874 

5,506 

4,879 

2,931 

29,494 

2,727 

3,368 

20,205 

67,452 

24,127 

33,190 

4,807 

4,202 

127,628 

34,874 

3,849 

3,516 

10,604 

7,008 

2,714 

5,864 

3,064 


13,660 
4,168 

24,298 
2,993 
7,811 
4.507 
1,257 
2,749 
2,783 
4,209 

24,814 
3,276 
8,171 

14,082 
6,996 
4,181 
2,602 
4,544 
2,740 
3,126 
237,194 
3,244 
3,023 
104,402 

83,743 
9,300 


Arthur  W.  Kddy. 
S.  C.  Hutchinson. 
E.  A.  Hamilton. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 
W.  H.  Hosmer. 
W.  A.  Beebe. 
George  W.  Patterson. 
Edwin  F.  Greene. 
W.  C.  McGinnis. 
David  B.  I^cke. 
George  S.  Wright. 
Walter  H.  Young. 
Herbert  D.  Casey. 
Homer  E.  Hunt. 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth, 
Everett  V.  Perkins. 


W.  H.  Sweeney. 
Robert  L.  Borden. 
Owen  R.  Easley. 
F.  B.  Fltipatrtek. 
J.  P.  McCIuer. 
James  G.  Johnson. 
H.  G.  Duval. 
J  G.  Jeter 
F.  H  Wheatley. 
J.  E.  Capps. 
E.  F.  Birckhead. 
J.  M.  Willis. 
W.  H.  Keister. 
Harrington  Waddell. 
£.  C.  Glass. 

B.  E.  Copenhaver. 
W.  B.  Gates. 

D.  A.  Dutrow. 
Richard  A.  Doble. 
Frank  M.  Martin. 
H.  A.  Hunt. 
W.  A.  Anderson,  jr. 
J.  P.  Whitt. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler. 
Harris  Hart. 
R.  E.  Cook. 
Charles  H.  Friend. 
J.  P.  Neff. 
John  E.  Martin. 
H.  E.  Bennett. 
Newton  D.  Cool. 

C.  J.  Hatcher. 


Geo.  B.  Miller. 
W.  A.  Jennings. 
Elmer  L.  Cave. 
V.  D.  Goss. 
Edgar  Reed. 
R.  E.  Cook. 

F.  S.  Salisbury. 

G.  I.  Wilson. 
J.  O.  Mattoon. 
Linden  McCiulough. 
C.  R.  Frazler. 

R.  S.  Lipscomb. 
E.  L.  McDonnell. 
A.  C.  Davis. 
Chatmcey  E.  Beach. 
H.  R.  Taylor. 
J.  W.  Graham. 
E.  B.  Walker. 
W.  B.  Satterthwait. 
W.  G.  Whitfield. 
Frank  B.  Cooper. 
C.  W.  Hodge. 
Jos.  R.  McAsdel. 
OrvilleC.  Pratt. 
Wm.  F.  Gelger. 
C.  W.  Shumway. 
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aty. 


WASHDroTow— oontlniied. 


WaUa  Walla. 
W< 


WE9T  vmonfiA. 


B€owood 

Bhiefleld 

BuckhaQnon.. 

Caznoran 

Charleston..., 
Charles  Town. 

Chester 

Clarksburg 

Davjs. 


ElUns 

Fairmont 

Grafton 

Hinton 

Huntington... 

Kerser 

MoMechen 

Mannlncton... 
MartinsDurg.^. 
Morgantown.. 
Moundsrllle... 
Parkeraburg... 

Princeton 

Richwood 

SLstersvlUe.... 
Wellsburg. . . . 

Wheeling 

Williamson... 


WiaOONBIN. 


Antigo 

Appteton. .. 
AsEland.... 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam . 
Beloit. 


Berlin 

Burlington 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Columbus 

Cudahy 

DePere 

Eau  Claire 

Edgerton 

Fond  du  Lao... 
Fort  Atkinson.. 
Grand  Rapids.. 

Green  Bay 

Elartford 

Hudson 

Janes  vllle 

Jefferson 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Geneva... 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfleld 

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Menlll 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point. . 

Monroe 

Neenah 

New  London 

Oconomowoc. . 

Ooonto 

Oshkosh 

Platteville 

Plymouth 

Portage 


Population 

census  of 

1010. 


10,364 
4,060 


4,076 

11,188 
2,225 
1,660 

22.000 
2,662 
3,184 
0,201 
2,616 
5,260 
0,711 
7,563 
3,656 

81,161 
3,706 
2,021 
2,672 

10,606 
0,150 
8,018 

17,842 
8,027 
3,061 
2,684 
4,180 

41,641 
3,561 


7,106 

16,773 

11,804 

6,324 

6,758 

15,125 

4,636 

3,212 

8,803 

2,623 

3,601 

4,477 

18,310 

2,513 

18,707 

3,877 

6,521 

25,236 

2,082 

2,810 

13,804 

2,582 

4,717 

21,371 

30,417 

3,070 

25,531 

13,027 

14,610 

5,783 

6,081 

5,036 

8,680 

373,857 

2,025 

4,410 

5,734 

3,383 

3,064 

5,620 

33,062 

4,452 

3,004 

5,440 


Superintendent  or  supenrlalng 
principal. 


W.  M.  Kern. 

Guy  W.  Bohannan. 


Floyd  Haniian. 
Edwin  C.  Wade. 
W.  R.  Grose. 
J.  8.  Bonar. 
G«o.  8.  Laldley. 
Wright  Denny. 
Elmer  B.  OldfOcer. 
J.  A.  Jackson. 
'j,  X .  ijee. 
W.  W.  Trent. 
Otis  G.  Wilson. 
L.  W.  Burns. 
H.  F.  Griffey. 
C.  L.  Wrlriit. 
J.  C.  Sanders. 
Floyd  Hanifan. 
David  A.  Ward. 
Wm.  G.  Morton. 
R.  C.  Smith. 
H.  V.  Merrick. 
F.  M.  Longanecker. 
J.  N.  Hoylman. 
J.  H.  Patterson. 
W.  W.  Strain. 
W.  N.  Beetham. 
C.  E.  Githens. 
A.  C.  Davis. 


Ernest  Iler. 
Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Frank  J.  Shaimon. 
A.  C.  Kingsford. 
H.  M.  Comins. 
F.  E.  Converse. 
F.  Stanley  Poweto. 
Fred.  L.  Witter. 
Geo.  O.  Banting. 
John  Dixon. 
Jesse  F.  Cory. 
N.  C.  Schraa. 
W.  H.  Schuls. 

F.  O.  Holt. 

J.  E.  Roberts. 
Wakelin  McNeel. 

C.  W.  Schwede. 

A.  W.  Burton. 
Charles  H.  Karch. 
Ira  O.  Hubbard. 
H.  H.  Faust. 
Will  G.  Ballentine. 
Leo  G.  Schussmann. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford. 

B.  E.  McCormlck. 
J.  Al.  J>ecK. 

R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
P.  J.  Zlmmers. 

G.  H.  Landgraf. 

D.  8.  MUIer. 
John  Callahan. 

E.  W.  Wait©. 
H.  W.  Klrcher. 
MUton  C.  Potter. 
W.  R.  Rood. 
Paul  F.  Neverman. 

C.  F.  Hedges. 
W.  8.  Ford. 

A.  L.  Halverson. 
E.  F.  Strong. 
M.  N.  Maolver. 
C.  E.  Slothower. 
C.  A.  Rubado. 
C.  C.  Bishop. 


CITT  SUPEBINTENDBNTS. 
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City. 


Fopulatioii 

OODSOSOf 

19ia 


Saperinteiideiit  or  supenrjaixig 
pilndpel. 


wzacoNafN— continued. 

Port  WmhiiHrton: 

District  Ko.  1 

District  No.  4 

PrairlB  du  Cbien. , 

Racine 

Reedsbure 

Rhinelander , 

Rice  L&ke , 

Richland  Center 

Ripen 

Sittwano 

Sbeboysan 

South  Milwaukee 

Sparta 

Stanley 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton 

Stui^iBooBay 

SupMior 

Tomah. 

Tomahawk 

Two  Rivers 

Waahbum 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waapaca. 

Waupun 

Watisau 

Wauwatosa 

WeetAllis 

Whitewater 

WTOMINQ. 

Casper 

Cheyenne 

Evanston 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Rock  Springs 

Sheridan 


}        8,708 

3,140 

88,002 
2,616 
5,637 
3,068 
2,652 
3,739 
2,023 

26,388 
6,002 
3,073 
2,675 
8,602 
4,761 
4,262 

40,384 
3,410 
2,007 
4,860 
3,830 
8,820 
8,740 
2,780 
3,362 

16,560 
8,346 
6,645 
3,224 


2,630 
11,320 
2,583 
8,237 
4,286 
5,778 
8,406 


/C.  H.  Backhuber,  jr. 
VSarl  Wiesler,  ir. 
Nicholas  Gunderson. 

B.  £.  Nelson. 
A.  B.  Olson. 
W.  F.  Colbum. 
Henry  J.  Steeps. 
John  JP.  Ballantyne. 
A.  F.  Cook. 

Fred  O.  Bishop. 
W.  P.  Roaeman. 
Fred  W.  Hein. 
Frank  C.  Bray. 
G.  A.  Staverson. 
H.  C.  Snyder. 

C.  J.  Anderson. 
R.  Soukup. 

J.  G.  ICoore. 

F.  IL  Bray. 
Harmon  F.  Sohell. 
Wm.  T.  Darling. 
Guy  D.  Kyper. 
Thomas  J.  Berto. 

G.  F.  Loomis. 
E.H.  Miles. 
Larue  F.  Smith. 
Silas  B.  Tobey. 
Philip  A.  KoU). 
T.  J.  Jones. 

C.  W.  Rittenburg. 


George  Wilder. 
Ira  B.  Fee. 
Geo.  H.  Coverdale. 
C.  E.  Eddlebhitte. 
C.  L.Martin. 
F.  O.  Munson. 
J.  J.  Early. 
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VII.-— Assistant  and  District  Supbrintbndbnts  of  Schools  in  Citcbs  of  Ovbr 

25,000  Population. 

[Aasistant  soperintendents,  unlcfls  oiherviM  spedflod.] 


City. 


Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Los.  Angeles,  Gal... 


Oakland,  Cal 

Saoramiento,  Gal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Jose,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridceport.Conn.. 

Hartiord,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn . 


WUndnfton,  Del... 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Angnsta,  Ga 

Sayannah.  Oa 

Bloondngton,  111... 
Chicago,  Ul 


Assistant  superintendents, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 
district  or  division  aver 
which  they  have  charge. 


Decatur,  III 

Elgin,  111 

Evanston,  111.: 

District  No.  75. 

Distnct  No.  76 

Joliet,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Sious  City,  Iowa.. 
Louisville,  Ky 


New  Orlet^s,  La. 

Shreveport,  La. . . . 

Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md 


Boston,  Mass. 


Cambridge;  Mass. . . 

Everett,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass. . . 


C.  B.  Glenn. 
C.  F.  Vigor. 
J.  B.  Monlux.  - 
M.  C.  Bettinger. 
Susan  M.  Dorsey. 
L.  B.  Avery. 

E.  Morris  Cox. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  O'Neil. 
Deputy  superintendents: 

Thomas  L.  Beaton. 

Wm.  B.  Howard. 
I  Archibald  J.  Cloud. 
'  Wm.  H.  DeBell. 

Mary  Magner. 
Anne  Darling. 
Wm.  H.  Smfley. 
P.  O.  Smith. 
T.  8.  Weaver. 
Ella  A.  Fallon. 1 
J.  C.  Knowlton. 
C.  C.  Russell. 
J.  C.  McCarthy. 
Bessie  Devlne. 
Stephen  E.  Kramer. 
R.  C.  Bruce. 
Chas.  8.  Culver. 
T.  H.  (larrett. 

F.  N.  Ferguson. 
Mary  A.  Kromer. 
Peter  A.  Mortenson. 
Ernest  £.  Cole. 
Samuel  B.  Allison. 
William  M.  Roberts. 
Katharine  Hamilton. 
Jennie  E.  Taxewell. 

Frances  C.  Robertson. 

B.  H.  Corzine. 
J.  F.  Skeel. 
H.  8.  Graver. 
J.  M.  Tllley. 

J.  W.  Studebaker. 
R.  L.  Hanulton. 
District  superintendents: 

Ida  Rudolph. 

Miss  M.  Semonin. 

Marian  Curry. 

8.  B.  Rutherford. 

H.  L.  Donovan. 
Nicholas  Bauer. 
Paul  B.  Habans. 
A.  J.  Caldwell. 

Helen  M.  Robinson,  deputy. 
CharlesA.  A.  J.  Miller. 
Robert  W.  Elliott. 
Rowland  Watts. 
Andrew  J.  Pletsch. 
Joseph  C.  Hands. 
John  A.  Korfl. 
Mary  E.  Cooper. 
Mary  C.  Mellyn. 
J.  E.  Burke. 
A.  L.  Rafter. 
F.  W.  Ballon. 
F.  V.  Thompson. 

C.  M.  HerHhy. 
Abbie  A.  Smith. 
Mary  A.  Mugan. 
Leila  M.  Lamprey. 
Wilmer  Klnnan. 
Josephine  Stuart. 
Mabel  C.  Brags. 
Bertha  MoConkey. 


City. 


Worcester,  Mass... 


Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Detroit, Mich 


I  Gnmd  Rapids,  Mich 

I  Jackson,  Such 

<  Lansing,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 


'  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Butte.  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr. . . 
Omaha,  Nebr... 
Hoboken.  N.  J.. 
JerseyCity,  N.  J 
Newark,  N.J... 


West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.. 
Charlotte,  N.C.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Aaistant  auperfntendeiitB, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 

.  district  or  division  over 
which  they  have  charge. 


John  F.  Gaiman. 

Alice  Louise  Hards. 

Walter  S.  Young. 

Deesalee  R.  DuoUey. 

Frank  Cody. 

O.  G.  Frederick. 

Chas.  L.  Spain. 

Mvs.  T.  Townsend. 

G.  L.  McCulloch. 

Alioe  M.  Wagenvoord. 

W.  F.  Webster. 

Elizabeth  Hall. 

Flora  E.  Pope. 

L.  L.  Everly. 

J.  H.  Markley. 

Elma  T.  Webster.s 

Elizi^th  Buchannan.x 

C.  G.  Rathmann. 

W.  J.  8.  Bmm. 

Geo.  Piatt  Knox. 

Henry  J.  Gerling. 

Elga  Shearer. 

Anna  Badger. 

Belle  M.  Ryan. 

J.  F.  Brandt. 

E.  A.  Mivphy. 

J.  Wilmer  Kennedy. 

E.  K.  Sexton. 

C.  I.  Shirley. 

Elliott  J.  TomUnson. 

Associate  superintendents: 

Andrew  W.  Edson. 

William  L.  Ettinger. 

John  H.  Haaren. 

William  MoAndrew. 

Clarence  E.  Meleney. 

Edward  B.  Shallow. 

Gustavo  Straubenmuller , 

John  H.  Walsh. 
District  supeitntendents: 

William  A.  Campbell. 

William  A.  Boybn. 

John  P.  Cooroy. 

JohnDwyer. 

James  M.  Edsall. 

Cornelius  E.  Franklin. 

John  Griffin. 

I.  Edwin  Goldwasser. 

Henry  W.  Jameson. 

Henry  E.  Jenkins. 

CecUA.  Kidd. 

James  Lee. 

Charles  W.  Lyon. 

Mrs.  Ruth  O.  MeOray. 

John  T.  Nicholson. 

William  J.  CShea. 

Arthur  C.  Perry  ,Jr. 

James  J.  Reynolds. 

John  S.  Roberts. 

Edgar  Dubs  Shimer. 

Grace  C.  Stracban. 

Edward  W.  StlU. 

Joseph  8.  Taylor. 

Benjamin  Veit. 

Joseph  H.  Wade. 

James  J.  MoCabe. 
Alfred  P.  Fletdier. 
Thos.  P.  O'Hecn. 
Esra  F.  Knapp. 
L.  F.  Hodge. 
Alexander  Graham. 
E.  D.  Roberts. 
Anna  E.Logan. 


1  Supervisor  of  instruction  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades, 
s  District  superfntendents. 


DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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VII.— Assistant  and  Dxstbxot  Superintendents  op  Schools  in  Cities  op  Over 

25,000  Population. 


City. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Tolede,  Ohio 

Portland,  Greg. . . 

Allentown,  Pa. . . 

Easton,  Pa..^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Asfldstant  supedntendents, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 
dJatriot  or  dlvlalon  oyer 
which  they  have  charge. 


R.  8.  Jones. 
A.  C.  Eldredge. 
F.  E.  Clerk. 
Catherine  T.  Bryoe. 
E.  A.  Peterson. 
A.  W.  Castle. 

C.  H.  Fnllerton. 
Marie  Ougle. 
H.  8.  Hutchins. 

D.  A.  Grout. 
Charles  A.  Rice. 
C.  F.  Seldel. 

A.  J.  La  Barre. 
Associate  superintendents: 

George  Wheeler. 

Oliver  P.  Comman. 

Albert  H.  Raub. 

John  C.  Fratee. 

Louis  Nusbaum. 

Theo.  L.  MacDowell. 
District  superintendents: 

Charles  H.  Brelsford,  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 

John    Christopher,    Dis- 
trict No.  2. 

William  W.  Brown,  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Dis- 
trict No.  4. 

M.   C.   Cooper,    District 
No.  5. 

Robert  L.  Burns,  District 
No.  6. 

Armand  J.  Gerson,  Dis- 
trict No.  7. 


City. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
Continued. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Reading,  Pa. 


Shenandoah,  Pa... 
Wilkes-Barre.Pa.. 
Providence,  R.  I... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

£1  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 
.Salt  Lake  City,Utah 
Richmond,  Va... 

Seattle,  Waah.... 


Assistant  superintendents, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 
district  or  division  over 
which  they  have  charge. 


Tacoma,  Wash.. 
Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Sheboygan,  Wis. 


8u 


eboTgan,  w 
perior.  Wis. 


District  superintendents- 
Continued. 
H.  White,  District  No.  8. 
S.  L.  Chew,  District  No.  9. 
John  L.  Shroy,  District 
No.  10. 
Associate  superintendents: 
R.  M.  Sherrard,  East  End 

District. 
S.  8.  Baker,  South  Side 

District. 
C.   H.   Garwood,   North 
Side  District. 
Amanda  £.  Stout. 

D.  E.  Croslev. 
Katherine  McHale. 
H.  H.  Zeiser. 

C.  F.  Towne. 
Clara  M.  Polk. 
N.  M.  WUliams. 
R.  R.  Jones. 

E.  £.  Edwards. 
G.  N.  Child. 
A.H.HiU. 

J.  H.  Binford. 
Frank  E.  WiUard. 
T.  R.  Cole. 
Almina  Georgs. 
W.  Q.  Osbum. 
Marv  A.  O'Keefs. 
A.  E.  Kegel. 
Frank  KroeUing. 
I.«oStem. 
Addle  Libert. 
P.  B.  Clemens. 
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VIII. — Business  Managers  in  Cmss  op  Over  25,000  Population. 


aty. 


MobUe,AU 

Unieitock,  Ark... 
Los  Angeles,  Gal... 

Oakland,  Cea 

Pasadena,  Gal 

San  Diego,  Gal 

San  Jose,  Gal 

Golorado    Spring, 

Colo. 

Denver,  Goto 

Pueblo  (district 

No.  1,)  Colo. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
New  uaven.  Conn. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bloomlngton,  111... 

Ghioago,lll 

Decatur,  111 

Evanston    (district 

No.  75),  m. 

Quincy,  IlL 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
South  Band,  Ind. . . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Clinton,  lowa 

Council        Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Dubuque,  lowa 

Waterloo       (East 

Side),  Iowa. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Wichita,  IQms 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville^JCy 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Baltimore;  lid 

Boston.  Mass 

(Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
Fitohburg,  Mass.... 

Lowell.  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Springfleld,  Mass... 

Worcester,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bay  aty,  Mich-.... 

Calumet,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Saginaw,  MLch.: 
East  Side 

West  Side.... 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Kansas  CHty,  Mo.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 
Bn       ■" 


Business  manager. 


City. 


Riydtyy^  m^w^^r 


x>utte|  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Richard  Mines,  jr. 

D.  R.  Fones. 
W.  £.  Record. 
D.  W.  Pratt. 
N.  G.  Felker.» 
S.  W.  Belding. 
Alexander  Sherrifls. 
T.  J.  Fox.> 

Harry  V.  Kepner. 
L.  A.  Horeist. 

W.  J.  Matthews, 
(ieorge  T.  Hewlett.' 
L.  M.  Landrum. 
Horatio  G.  Bent. 
Percy  B.  Coffin. 
Arthur  Kinkade. 
Frances  G.  Robertson.* 

C.  L.  Sears. 
Arthur  L.  Fiaher.i 
George  C.  Hitt. 

E.  I.  Kiier. 
Albert  Allen. 
J.  A.  Motell. 
A.  H.  Paddock. 
R.  H.  Williams.1 

J.  D.  McCollMer. 
A.  L.  Cllnite.^ 
LeoPalen. 
W.  H.  Brunn. 

W.  A.  Sesrmour.' 
3.  L.  Leland. 
W.  A.  Shore. 
J.  O.  H.  Simrall. 
Samuel  D.  Jones. 
Emil  Gerhardt. 
E.  A.  Williams.1 
John  H.  Roche. 
William  T.  Keough. 
C.  J.  Church. 
N.  C.  Upham. 
R.  O.  Wilmarth. 
Leon  E.  Thompson.* 
Celia  M.  Chase. 
Fred  L.  Ward. 
Joseph  Seals. 
James  Chishoim. 
Frank  F.  Price. 
(Charles  Muirhead. 
Chas.  A.  Gadd. 
H.  L.  Hills. 
H.  N.  Morrill. 

H.  W.  Anderson. 

Wm.  C.  Kiumpp.i 
Chas.  A.  Khuen.  > 
Chas.  A.  Bronson.  * 
Geo.  F.  Womrath. 
J.  B.  Jackson.  > 
fE.  M.  Brown. « 
Ir.  M.  Milligan.* 
£.  J.  Hoilman.  * 
J.  Emory  Rhelm.  * 
J.  G.  Ludlam. 


Bayonne,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
KUiabethTN.  J.... 
Hoboken.N.  J.... 

Onmge,N.  J 

Paj8ac,N.  J 

Pater8an,N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Mount  Vernon, 
NY 

I  Newburgh,N.  Y... 
Rochester,  N.  Y.... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  In.  Y 

Troy  (Union  Dis- 
trict), N.  Y. 

,   UUca.N.  Y 

'  Wilmington.  N.C.. 
;,  Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
"  Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Lorain,  Onio 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Oklahoma,  Okla... 

Portland,  Oreg. 

AUentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa. 

I  Easton,  Pa. 

,  Erie,  Pa. 

I  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

'  Hasleton,Pa 

'  Johnstown,  Pa 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Newcastle,  Pa..... 

Norristown,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..... 
,  Reading,  Ptk 

ticranton,  Pa. 

I  Shenandoah,  Pa. . . 
j  Wilkes-Bane,  Pa.. 

'  York,  Pa 

,  ProvKienoe,  R.  I. . . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
,  Nashville,  Tenn.... 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dallas,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

Galveston,  Tex 

"  Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . 

Waco,  Tex 

Salt     Lake    Qty, 
Utah. 

Richmond,  Va 

'  Roanoke,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash 

I  Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 

WheeUng,W.Va.-. 
,  MUwankee,  Wis.... 

!  Oshkosh,  Wis 

I  Racine,  wis 

4 


J.  D.  Boyd.^ 
J.  W.F.  Bleakly.! 
W.A.Cium.i 
Thos.  F.  flackesqr. 
R.  A.  MameU. 
W.  G.  McCurdy. 
John  F.  Kelly. 
Jas.  F.  Dunphey.  * 
Wm.  A.  Pobnd. 

D.  J.  Keely. 

E.  Q.  Bienvenu.  * 

Ehner  S.  Wiltsie. 
J.  S.  Mullan. 
Wm.  B.  Btber. 
P.  D.  Cooney.  > 
Wm.  A.  Dunn. 

D.J.  Kelly.* 
Chas.  B.  Newcomb. 
Chas.  W.  Handman. 
Frank  G.  Hogen. 
Edw.  B.  MacP^den. 

E.  Bruell. 
Edwin  M.  Gee. 
W.  N.  Ashbaugh. 
Fred  V.  Maddin. 
H.  M.  Falrey. 

R.  H.  Thomas. 
T.  P.  Wenner. 
CM.  Piper. I 
Raymond  E.  Pelier. 
R.  B.  Soobell. 
D.  D.  Hammelbaugh. 

D.  T.  Evans,  i 
Cbaa,  H.  Meyer. 
Robt.  M.  Bolenius.  * 
Hugh  M.  Marquis,  i 
Harvey  W.  Akins.  ^ 
William  Dick.* 
George  W.  (}erwig.  * 
Robt.  E.  Richardson. 
Georm  E.  Haak. 

J.  J.  Cuff. 
A.  W.  Moee.  ^ 
David  N.  Crider. » 
H.  S.  Dorchester.  * 
H.  D.  Huflaker. 
H.  S.  Van  Deren. 

F.  W.  Bopp. 

T.  G.  Etheridge. 
F.  E.  Sawyer. 
£.  £.  Edwards. 
Edwin  Bruce. 
W.  Peine. 
Paul  H.  Scholi. 

E.  H.  Vaden. 
L.  P.  Judd. 

C.  P.  Walford. 
J.  A.  Pan.  * 
Reuben  W.  Jones.  * 

F.  A.  Thomas.  * 
Alfred  Lister. 
W.  H.  Lyons. 
Frank  Stanton.* 
Frank  M.  Harbach. 
Walter  Meyer. 
Joseph  J.  Moritt.  * 


>  Secretary. 

*  Supply  oommlaaioner. 


iGommissioner  of  school  buildings. 
<  Purchasing  agent. 
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IX. — Ohibv  Mbdigal  Inspector  ob  School  HsAiyrH  Officbs  in  Gxtibs  of  oyer 

25,000  PoPtTLATION. 


city. 


BtmUngimTn,  Ala.. 

Mobile.  Ala 

Littte  Rook,  Ark... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

LoeAiiialee,Gal... 

Oaklttd,0al 

Pasadena,  Gal 

Sacramento,  Gal. . . . 

San  Biego,  Gal 

San  Franclsoo,  Gal- 
San  Jose,  Gal 

Colondo   Spring, 

Golo. 

Denver,  Colo 

Pueblo     (Dislrlot 

(No.  1),  Colo. 
Bridgeport.  Conn. . . 

Harnord,  Conn 

Merfden,  Conn 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  offloer. 


Kew  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

Norwich.  Coon 

Stamford,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn . . 
Washington,  B.C.. 
JaeksonvUIe,  Fla. . . 

Tampa,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Oa 

Haoon,  Oa 


Savannah,  Oa 

Aurora  (£a8t  Side). 

nj. 

Bloomington,  lU... 

Ghioago,Ill 

Banvllle.IIL 

Elgin,!]]. 

EvansvlUe,  I]l.: 
Bistriot  No.  75, 
Bistzlct  No.  76. 

JoUet,IU 

Peoria,!]] 

Bockford.Il] 

Springfield,  lU 


Evansville,  Ihd.... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ihd... 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 
Cedar  Rapid8,Iowa. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Coonei]    Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
]>avenport,Iowa... 
BesHolnee^Iowa... 

Bnbnque,Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 
Waterloo  (East 

Side),  Iowa. 

Witchiia,Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Looisville^y 

Newport,  Ky 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport.La... 
Baltimore,  Md... 


Br.  J.  8.  MoLester. 
Br.  Toulmin  Oaines. 
Br.  Ida  J.  Brooks. 
Br.  J.  J.  Benton.i 
Br.  I.  R.  Bancroft. 
Br.  Kanaret  Wythe. 
Br.  R.  C.  Olmsted. 
Br.  O.  C.  SinunoDs. 
Br.  A.  J.  Thornton. 
Br.  T.  B.  Maher. 
Br.  N.  H.  Bullock. 
Br.  O.  R.  GiUett. 

Br.  Paul  W.  Borr. 
Maude  Brothers.* 

Br.  Florence  A.  Sherman. 

Br.  C.  P.  Botsford. 

Br.  H.  Be  Forrest  Lockwood. 

Br.  H.  W.  McElman. 

Br.  R.  V.  Quinlan. 

J>r.  £.  J.  Biay. 

Br.  Geo.  H.  I>alton. 

Br.  Frank  Zwick. 

Br.  F.  W.  Wri^t.i 

Br.  Louis  Gassidy. 

Br.  I.  F.  Carroll. 

Br.  T.  J.  Saimartln. 

Br.  J.  A.  Muiphy. 

Br.  Wm.  W.  MoBonnell.i 

Br.  H.  O.  Snow. 

Br.  Kennedy. 

Br.  H.  J.  Baker. 

Br.  C.  H.  Richardson. 

Br.  J.  P.  Holmes. 

Br.  W.  P.  Brunner. 

RoseKrug. 

Br.  Godfrey. 
Br.  Grlfan. 
Br.  Vanderwort. 
Br.  J.  B.  Robertson. 
Pearl  Stanton. 
Br.  A.  L.  Mann.i 

Dr.  Mary  Brooks  Baird. 
Br.  Mary  Mars. 

B.  Janej>eViney.« 
Mary  E.  Yoongreen. 
Br.  B.  W.  I>ay. 
Mary  J.  Heltman.* 
Lena  Boswell.s 
Br.  W.  R.  Cleveland. 
Dr,  Ghas.  R.  Dancer. 
Br.  H.  G.  M<man.s 
Br.  Bavld  E.  Bcardsley." 
Br.  H.  R.  Sugg. 
Br.  V.  L.  Treynor. 

Br.  James  Dunn. 
Br.  Fred  Moore. 
Mrs.  Mary  James. 
Br.  F.  A.  Seemann. 
Marietta  Bell. 

Genevieve  Lill. 
Br.  J.  A.  Ryan. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Redmon. 
Br.  W.  Ed.  Grant. 
Br.  G.  E.  Wamslev. 
Br.  Edward  North. 
Dr.  Edmond  Moss. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Grain. 
Dr.  John  D.  Blake. « 


1  City  health  offloer. 
>  Sdhool  nurse. 

'  City  Board  of  health  has  charge, 
•rommlssloner  of  h«1th. 
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Boston,  Mass.'.. 
Brodcton,  Mass. 


Gambridse,  Mass . . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chioopee,Mass 

Everett,  Mass 

F&Il  River,  Mass.... 
Fltdiburg,Mas8.... 

Haverliill.  Mass 

HoIyoke,Ma8S 

Lawrence,  Mass. . . . 

Lvnn,Ma88 

Maiden,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

.Pittsfield.Mass 


Salem,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass . . . 
Springfield.  Mass. . . 

1%nnton,Mass 

Woroestcr,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Micb. 
Bay  City,  Mich.... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamasoq,  Midi . . 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Dulutli,Mlnn 

MinneapoUs,*MInn . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Butte,  Mont 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Mandiester,  N.  H.. 
Nashua,  N.  H 

Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.J 

East  Orange,  N.  J.. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.... 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... 

I  Newark,  l«.  J 

Orange,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

PerthAmboy,N.Jj 

Trenton,  N.J 

West  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

i  Albany,  N.Y 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

I  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
I  Budklo.  N.  Y 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  oflAcer. 


Dr.  William  H.  Devine.* 
A.L.  Beals. 
W.  E.  Caswell. 
W.  W.  FuUerton. 
G.  A.  Buckley. 
Br.  Bradford  M.  Peirce. 
Dr.  O.  B.  Fenwick. 
Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Gallagher.* 
Dr.  J.  A.  Brewin." 
Dr.  Samuel  Sandler.* 
Dr.  F.  H.  Thompson,  jr. 
Dr.  Geo.  T.  Lennon. 
Dr.  Harold  £.  Miner. 
Dr.  Robt.  Maloney. 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Lougee. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Plummer. 
W.  G.  Kirsdibaum. 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Curtis. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Howard. 
Dr.  G.T.Leslie. 
Dr.  Aifireda  B.  Withlngton. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Frawley. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Tucker. 
Dr.  Ralph  F.  Hodgdon. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Guild. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Murphy. 
Dr.  H.  Trowbridge. 
Dr.  Eugme  Miller. 
Dr.  Mary  WlUlsms. 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Connor. 
Flora  Burfiiidorf.t 
Dr.  C.  C.  SIemons.1 

Dr.  Corwin  8.  Clarke. 
F.  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
Dr.  F.  R.  Ostrander.i 

Dr.  Edith  Hunsberger. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Powers. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Schroeder. 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  Keene. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Meyerding. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Con.< 
Dr.  H.  De  Lameter. 
Dr.  James  Stewart. 
Dr.  E.  F.  James. 
Miss  Comba.s 
Miss  Ryan.* 
Dr.  A.  H.  Webb. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Manning. 
Dr.  F.  P.  Scribner. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Mulvemity. 
Dr.  C.  Thutler. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Harvey. 
Dr.  Frederick  Gray. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Davis.' 
Dr.  W.  L.  Harrington. 
Dr.  Emma  O.  Gantz. 
Dr.  Jacob  Reiner. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Londrigan. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Brinkerhoff. 
Dr.  Geo.  J.  Holmes. 
Dr.  Ella  A.  Coughlan. 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Dunning. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCormick,  Jr. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Mann. 
Dr.  J.  O.  McDonald. 
Dr.  William  Draesel. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Shapiro. 
Dr.f  Abraham  O'Ckene. 
Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord. 
Dr  .•Julius  Schiller. 
Dr.  1j.  Belle  Rlchens. 
Dr.  Edith  M.  Walker. 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronezak 


*  Director  of  medical  inspection  In  city. 

*  Chairman  of  city  boara  of  health. 
'City  medical  inspector. 
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IX.— Chibf  Medical  Insfbctob  ob  School  Hbaias  Ofhcbb  in  Citibs  of  ovbr 

25,000  Population— Continued. 


atj. 


Blmin,N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . . 

Kingrton,N.Y.... 
Hoant  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 
Newburrii,  N.  Y... 
NewRochelIe,N.Y. 
NewYork,  N.Y... 
NiH&raFaU8,N.Y. 
PocuhVeepsie,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y... . 
Scfaenectadv,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y 


?roy,N.Y.: 

Lanslngborgh 
dlstrlot. 

Union  district.. 
Utlca,N.Y 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  oflSoer. 


Watertown,  N.Y.. 

Yon]can,K.Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Wihnin^n,  N.  C..| 

AlETon,  Ohio I 

Canton,  Ohio 

CindnnaU,  Ohio:.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Colmnbus.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio 

Lorain.  OUo 

Newark,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Zanes\'ille,  Ohio.... 

Muskogee,  Okia 

Oklahoma,  Okla . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allentown,  Pa 


Altoona,  Pa. 


Chester,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 
J(^nstown,  Pa. 


Dr.  John  A.  Bedoett. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Fudae. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Puroell. 

Dr.  WilUam  M.  Sill. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Holvenbnrg. 

Dr.  W.  8.  Woodruff. 

Dr.  Emanuel  L.  Falk. 
Dr.  Carol  T.  Stevens. 
Dr.  Josephine  Baker. 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Soott. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Crispell. 
Dr.  Qeorge  Qoier, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Books. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Spragoe. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Dickinson. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Fleming. 
Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Dimon. 
Dr.  W.  V.  Ouinn. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Allen. 
Dr.  Philip  S.  licCormick. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Reid. 
Dr.  Arnold  StovaU. 
Dr.  J.  J.  McShane. 
Dr.  I.  B.  Smook. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Peters. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Platter. 
Dr.  Louis  F.  Buchw. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Jones.i 
Dr.  C.  R.  Meok. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Knsuss. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Starr. 
Dr.  P.  Bruce  Brockway. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Welch. 
Dr.  (}.  W.  McCormick.i 
Dr.  Emma  8.  Keith. 
Dr.  U.  H.  Cloudman. 
Dr.  George  Parrlsh.^ 
Dr.  F.  S.  Boyer. 
Dr.  Thomas  weaber. 
Dr.  L.  E.  McKee. 
Dr.  Ernest  J.  Hoover. 
Dr.  Sarah  M.  Davios. 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Nothnagle. 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Egbert. 
Dr.  A.  V.  B.  Orr. 
Dr.  J.  Hume  Miller. 
Miss  Mary  Poore. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Steadman. 
Dr.  Chas.  6.  Rebuck. 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Bancroft. 


City. 


Lancaster,  Pia 

MioKeesport,  Pa... 
Newcastle,  Pa.... 
Norristown,  Pa... 

Phi]adelpUa,Pa.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Reading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Shenandoah,  Pa... 
WilUamsport.Pa.. 
Newport,  R.  I 


Pawtucket,  B.  I... 
Ptovidenoe,  R.  I... 

Warwick.  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.. 

Columbia,  8.0 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . 

Waco,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Salt    Lake    aty, 

Utah. 
Lynchburg,  Va. . . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Portsmouth^  Va 

Richmond,  va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.Va.. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.... 

La  Crosse/Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Oshkosh-Wls 

Racine,  Wis. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.... 
Superior,  Win 


Chief  medkallnspeotor  or 
■diool  health  olfloer. 


Dr.  W.  D.  Blanksnsh. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Wltmer. 

Dr.  V.  C.  Wagner. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Gamer. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Read. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Roberts. 
Dr.  Bernard  Kohn.* 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Bunis.« 
Dr.  Hiester  Bucfaer.» 
Dr.  W.  E.  Keller.b 
Dr.  J.  8.  Monahan. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Kunkle. 
Dr.  John  H.  Sweet. 
Dr.  Seth  De  Bloia. 
Dr.  John  A.  Yoong. 
Dr.  H.  V.  OaxToiL 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  French. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Astle. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Barry. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Fiahbnme. 
Dr.  H.  Q.  Fletcher. 
Dr.  N.  B.  Comar. 
Dr.  Nenman  Taylor. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Scott.* 
Dr.  Hi^  White. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Stone. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Slataper. 
Dr.  Cole  F.  Smith. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Ferrell. 
Mary  A.  WlUlams. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Albaugh. 

Dr.  W.  Clyde  Adkerson. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stringfsllow. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hatton. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Ennett. 
Dr.  W.  W.S.Butler,  jr. 
Dr.  Ira  C.  Brown. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Drake. 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Layton. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Rader. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Keesor. 
Leona  Landry. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Furstman. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Prince. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Berth. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Broche. 
Louise  Gardner.* 
Augusta  M.  Gehrs.« 
Dr.  H.  A.  Russell. 


i  City  health  oflicer. 

>  One  medical  Inspector  for  each  school. 

^  Acting. 


*  City  director  of  hygiene. 
^  City  chief  medical  Inspector. 
« School  nurse. 
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X. — Univbesity  and  Gollbob  Prbsidents. 


liocation. 


ALABAMA. 


University  or  college. 


Athens '. . .    Athens  College  for  Young  Women . 

Auburn I  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. . .. 

Birmingham |  Birmingham  GoUegjB 

Do Howard  College 

Greensboro !  Southern  University 

Marian Judson  College 

Montgomerv Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

St.  Bernard St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  HiU :  Sprtag  HIU  Colleee 

university University  of  Alabama 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson. 


University  of  Arizona. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

Do 

Batesville... 
Glarksville... 
Conway 

Do 


Eureka  Springs 

Fayettevule 

CALIFORNU. 

Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Kills  College 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Redlands 

St.  Helena 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University. 
Wbittier 


Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College . 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

Crescent  CollM[e  ^ 

University  of  Arkansas 


COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs . 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Oolden 

Greeley 

Montciair 

University  Park.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford 

Kiddletown.. 
Now  Haven.. 
New  London . 
Storrs , 


DILAWARB. 


Newark 

DUTEICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 


University  of  California. . : 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California . . 

Mills  CoUege 

St.  Mary'sCoUege 

Throop  College  of  Technology 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  University 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
WhitUer  CoUege 


University  of  Colorado , 

Colorado  College , 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. . . 

State  S(diooI  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College . 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver , 


Trfaiity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  u  nlversity 

Connecticut  College  for  Women . . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College . 


Delaware  College. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


American  University 

Catholic  University  of  America. 

Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  Umversity 


George  Washington  University 
Howard  University  (colored)... 


For  men, 
for  women, 

orcoedu- 
•  cational. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed . . . . 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Men. 


Coed 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Benjamin  B.  Glasgow,  D.D. 
Charles  C.  Thach,LL.  D. 
Edward  L.  Colebeck,  A.  M. 
James  M.  Shelbume,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Rush,  D.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D. 
Mifflin  W.  Swartz,  Ph.  D. 
Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B. 
Edward  Cummlngs,  S.J. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 


Rufus  B. 
Sc.  D. 


von  Klein  Smid, 


James  M.  Workman.  LL.  D. 
Charles  E.  Dicken,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Lacey,  D.  D. 
J.  L.  Spence. 
John  W.  Conger,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Reynolds,  LL.  D. 
Richard  R.  Thompson. 
John  C.  Futrall,  A.  M. 


Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  1). 
James  A.  BlaisdelL  D.  D. 
Silas  Evans.  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D. 
Aurelia  H.  Rebihardt,  Ph.D. 
Brother  Vellesian,  A.  B. 
James  A.  B.  Soberer,  LL.  D. 
Victor  L.  Duke,  LL.  I). 
Charles  W.  Irwin,  A.  M. 
Patrick  J.  Foote,  D.  D. 
John  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  Thornton,  6.  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur,  A.  M. 
Absalom    Rosenberger, 
LL.D. 


Livingston  Farrand,  LL.  D. 
Clyde  A.  Dimiway ,  LL.  D. 
J.  J.  Brown,  8.  J. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  LL.  D. 
John  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  D. 
Miner  F.  Miller,  A.M.,  Acting 
Henry  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D., 
chancellor. 


Men FlavelS.  Lulher,  LL.  1). 

Men 1  W iniam  A .  Shanlclin,  LL.D. 

Men Arthur  T.  Hadley .  LL.  D. 

Women Benjamin  T.  Mannall,  B.  A. 

Coed Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  8. 


Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 


John  W.  Hamilton,  L.  H.  D., 

chancellor. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.  T.  D., 

rector. 
Perdval  Hall,  M.  A. 
Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.J. 
Wm.M.  Collier,  A.M. 
Stephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D. 


Junior  colle^. 
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X.—UNiysBSiTT  AND  GoLLBOS  PsBSiDsifT*— Contunied. 


liocation. 


DBTBICT  or  COLUMBIA— 

continued. 

Washington 

Do 

Do.(  Takoma  Park. 

FLOBIDA. 


DeLand 

Gainasville.. 
Lake  City... 
Sutherland.. 
TnlliTimiDiw 
Winter  Park 


OlOftOIA. 


Athens. 


Atlanta. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CoUeee  Park. 
Cuthbsrt.... 
DahJonsfia... 


Bmorr  Unlyersity. 
OalnesTflie." !!!!!! 


Do. 
ICaoon 

Do 

Rome 

Sooth  Atlanta. 


HAWAO. 

Honoliihi. , 


IDAHO. 


Caklwell.. 
Moseow.. 


ILUHOIS. 


AUngdon 

Aledo 

Aturoim 

Bloomington. 
Bourboniutis. 
CarlinvlUe... 
Carthage.... 
Chieago 

Do 

Do 


Do.... 

Do.... 
'>Matiir... 
Eoreka. . . . 

Evanston. 
Ewlng..... 

OAleeborg! 

Do 

Oodfrey... 


OreenviUe... 
Jaoksonvllle. 


Do... 
KnoTvUle. 


UnlTsnlty  or  eolkca. 


Forman, 

for  women, 

or  ooedo- 


8t.John*»Collace Men I  Brother  Alfred.  F.  8.  C. 

Trinity  CoilenL Women Slater   Catfaeifae   AJoytiai. 

W^aahingtoQMtaaianary  College. . .'  Coed BemaoiinF.lCachkn.S.N J>. 


JohnB.StetaonUnlTenity Toed :..   Llnooln  HuUay,  LL.  D. 

Unlveralty  of  Florida. Ifen. Albert  A.  Mariduee,LL.D. 

Colmnhia  C<^le«a. Coed Andrew  P.  Montague,  LL.D. 

Southern  CoUan Coed Rhanos  H.  Aiderman.  A.  B. 

Fkrlda State CoUesaior  Woman..   Women '  Edwaid Coniadi,  Ph. D. 

RolUneCoilage ;  Coed CalTtai  H.  French,  LL.  D., 


UnlvenHy  of  Georgia. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D., 


AtlanU  University  (eokred). 

Oeorda  School  of  Ttodinotogy 

Moreboaaa  College  (ookirad) 

Morris  Brown  Univenity  (colored) 

CoxCoUere | 

Andrew  Collega ! 

North  Oeor^  Agricultural  Col-  , 

Arnea  Scott  CoUega 

Piedmont  Collan 

Emory  Univendiy 

Beasie  Tift  College. | 

Brmau  College. 

Lagrange  Female  CoUega. 

Southern  Female  CoUega 

Meroar  Unl  vanity 

Wealeyan  Female  College 

Shorter  College. 

Clark  University  (colored) 


Coed EdwanlT.Waie,A.  B. 

Men KennethG.Matheaon,LL.D. 

Men John  Hope,  A.  M. 

Coed I  William  A.  Fountain,  D.  D. 

Women >  Wm.  8.  Cox,  B.  C.  £. 

WomMi J.W.MakmcD.B. 

Coed OuatavusR.  Glenn,  LL.D. 


W< 

Coed.... 

Men..... 

Woman. 

Woman. 

Women. 

Women . 

Men..... 

Women. 

Women. 

Coed.... 


I 


College  of  Hawaii )  Coed 


College  of  Idaho Coed 


University  of  Idaho 


Coed. 


Hedding  C>oIlege 

William  and  Vashti  College 

Aurora  (}oBege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viator  College 

Blackburn  CoUeige 

Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Loyola  University 

Universi|y  of  Chicago 

James  Mfllikin  Univerdty. 

Eureka  College 

Northwastem  University. 

EwingCoUegs 

Knox  College . 

Lombard 

Monticello 


Men. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


CoUaoa. 

oSendnary  I. 


Greenville  GoOage. 
lUhiois  College.... 


Illinois  Woman's  College. 
Bt.  Mary's  School  i 


Vnak  H.  Qalnaa,  LL.  D. 

Vnak  E.  Janklne,  D.  D. 

Jamea  E.  Diokey,  D.  D. 

Joahua  H.  Foster,  D.  D. 

Haywood  J.  Pearee,  Ph.  D. 

Dafaey  Davies. 

M.  W.  Hatton,  lAtX.  M. 

Wm.L.Piekanl,LL.D. 

C.  R.  JenUns,  D.  D. 

A.  W.  Van  Hcoae,  L.  D.  D. 

Harry  A.  King,  D.  D. 


Arthnr  L.  Deen,  Ph.  D. 


WiUiamJ.  Bocoe,  D.D. 
Emaat  H.  LIndley,  Ph.  D. 


Walter  D.  Agnew,  D.  D. 
WardL.  Ray,A.lC. 
Orrin  R.  Jenks,  A.  B. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  O'Mahoney,  A.  M. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Harvey  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  W.  Gunsanlns,  LL.  D. 
F.  X.  McCabe,  LL.  D. 
George  N.  Carman,  A.  M., 

director. 
John  B.  Furay,  S.  J. 
Harry  Pratt  Judaon,  LL.  D. 
Albert  R.  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
Harry  O.  Pritchard,  LL.  D. 


Cxoed 

Coed I  Arthur  E.  Summers. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 
Women. 


W.  E.  Simonds.  Ph.D..aetb« 
Joseph  M.  Tflden,  A.  M. 
Martina  C.  Erickson,  prind- 

EHlon  Grant  Burritt.  A.  M. 
(Charles   H.    RammeDcamp, 

Ph.  D. 
Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. 
Clias.  W.  UfflngweU,  D.  D 


Junior  CoUafe. 
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X. — ^nmvBBSiTT  AND  COLLEGE  Prbsidbnts — Continued. 


Location. 


ILLINOIS— oontlniied. 


Lake  Forest... 

LelxmoD 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carroll. 
Naperville..... 
Peoria 


Roeikford 

RockLdand. 
Upper  Alton. 

Urbana. 

WheatOQ 


INDIANA. 


Bloomington. . 
[lenvflle.... 
Cra\nordsvllIe. 


Ck>ll( 


KarlbaTTi 

Fort  Wayne- . 

Franklin 

Qoshen 

Qreencastle... 

Hanover 

Indianapolis.. 

Do 

La  Fayette... 

Merom 

MooresHill.. 
Notre  Dame.. 

Do 

Oakland  City. 
St.  Melnrad.. 
Terra  Haute.. 

Upland 

Valparaiso... 
Vinoennes 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids... 

Clinton 

Deoorah 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Do 

Dubuque 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Qrmnell 

Hopkinton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Lamonl 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon.. 

Oskaloosa 

Pdla 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

UnivenltyPark. 

XANBAJi. 


University  or  ooUege* 


Lake  Forest  College 

McEendree  College , 

Lincoln  CoUeee 

Monmouth  ColleKe 

Frances  Bhimer  School  > 

Northwestern  College 

Bradley  Polytedmic  Institute. 


Rookford  College.. 
Augustana  College. 


Shurtleff  College... 
byofnihioj 
Wheaton  College 


University 


is. 


Indiana  University . . 
St.  Joseph's  College  ^ 
Wabash  College 


Sarlham  College 

Concordia  College^ 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University . 

Purdue  Univorslty 

Union  Christiaa  College — 


For  men, 
for  womeil, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


John  S.  Nollen,  LL.  D. 
H.  W.  Hurt,  LL.  D. 
James  H.  MoMurrav,  Ph.  D. 


Coed ,  Thos.  H.  MoMichael.  D.  D. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed..-. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Men. 
Men. 


MooresHiUCoUeget 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. 

University  of  Notre  Dame , 

Oakland  City  College 

St.  Melnrad  CoUege.. 


Rose  Pd^ytechniouistitute. 

Taylor  Xmiverslty 

Valparaiso  University 

Vinoennes  University 


Iowa  State  Collese  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

CoeCol]pge 

Wartbmv  College 

Luther  Colleffe 

Des  Moines  College 


Atdiison 

Do 

Baldwin  City. 
Emporia 


Highland., 


Drake  University 

Hifhiand  Park  College 

DuDuque  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Orinnell  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  CoDege 

State  University  of  Iowa . . . 

Ellsworth  College 

Oraceland  College^ 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

PennColleee 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

MbmiiuBide  CoUege 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  CoUese... 
Centra]  Holineas 


University. 


Midland  College. 

St.  Benedict's  College. 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 


Hlj^and  College. 


Coed.... 
Men.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
C^ed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed-... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Wm.  P.  McKee.  A.  k. 
Edward  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Ph.  D., 

director. 
Julia  H.  Gnllivar,  LL.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen.  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Potter,  A.  M. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Blandiard,  D.  D. 


William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Ignatius  A.  Wagner,  C.  PPS. 
Geo.     Lewes     Mackintosh, 

LL.D. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 
Martin  Luecke. 
Chas.  E.  Goodell,  A.  M. 
John  E.  Hartsler,  B.  D.  . 
Geo.  R.  Grose,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  MUUs,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  C.  Howe.  Ph.  D. 
Irby  J.  Good,  A.  M. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
C.  B.  Hershey.  D.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Hugnes,  S.  T.  B. 
Mother  M.  Pauline. 
John  Cavanaugh,  D.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Dearing. 
Athanasius  Schmitt,  D.  D. 
Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 
Monroe  Vayhinger,  D.  D. 

William  Hahion,  A.  M. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  Marquis,  LL.  D. 
John  Fiitschel,  A.  M. 
Christian  K.  Preus,  A.  B. 
John  A.  Earl,  D.  D. 
Hill  M.  BeU.  LL.  D. 
Geo.  P.  MajOll,  D.  D. 
Daniel  M.  Gorman,  LL.  D. 
R.  A.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
ChaunceyP.Colegrove,  Sc.D 
John  H.T.  Main,  LL.  D. 

James  W.  Campbell.  Ph.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Pn.  D. 
Ido  F.  Meyer.  A.  M. 
George  N.  Brigra,  A.  B. 
Edwin  A.  ScheQ,  D.  D. 
Charles  W.  FUnt.  LL.  D. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 
Milton  J.  Hoffman,  A.  M. 
Alh^  E.  Craig,  D.  D. 
Stantoo  Oliver,  Ph.  D. 
Nelson  W.l^hrhan,  A.  B. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D. 


Rnftis  B.  Peery.  D.  D. 
Hmocent  Wolf,  0.  B.  B.,  D.D 
WUbur  N.  Mason,  D.D. 
Henry  Coa  Culbertson,  LL. 

D. 
W.  GUbert  James,  Ph.  D. 


I  Junior  college. 
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KAifBAB—oonti  ned. 


Cit 


Lawrence. 
Lindsborg. 
McPhersoD. 


iTolTenlty  or  oolkva. 


rat , 

Ibr  woaMo, 
orooedo^ 
cetiooal. 


KansMCitjUntrwrity Caed. 


UniveraitT  of  Kansas. 

Bethany  CoUcM 

Mc  Phemn  CoDege . 


ICanhattan Kansas  SUtc  Agricultural  College. 


Ottawa... 
St.  Marys. 
Salina.... 
Sterlinis... 
Topeka... 
Wfcblta.. 
Do... 
Winfleid.. 


KKNTUrXY. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green . 

Danville 

Do 


Ottawa  Univerilty 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Women  * .. 
Central  university  of  Kentucky. 


Georgetown Georgetown  College 


HopkinsviUe 
Lexington 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Louisville. 


RusaeUvUle. 
Do 

St.  Mary... 
Winchester. 


LOUiaLLNA. 


a  on  Rouge . 


Cunton 

Convent 

Mansneld 

New  Orleans. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
PineviUo. 


MAINE. 

Brunswick.... 


Lewis  ton... 

Orono 

Van  Buren. 
WatervUle., 


MASTLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Do.... 


Baltimore... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CLestertown. 
College  Park. 


Ekiloott  City.. 
Emmitsburg.. 

Frederick 

LutherviUe... 
New  Windsor. 
Westminster.. 


Bethel  Woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  women  ^ 

Sayre  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College 

University  ol  Louisville 


Bethel  College. 

l>ogan  Female  College  ^ 

St.  Mary's  CoUege. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

SUllman  Collegiate  Lostltute 

Jefferson  Colk^ 

Mansfield  Female  College  * 

11.    Sophie   Newoomb   Memorial 
College. 

Loyola  University 

Tukne  University  of  Louisiana... 

Louisiana  College 


Bowdoin  CoUege. 


B  ates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Mary's). 
Colby  College 


St.  John's  CoUeflB 

United  States  Naval  Aoademy. 


Gou(^er  CoUege 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  CoUege  (colored) , 


Mount  St.  Josepn's  College. . 
Norte  Dame  CoUege  of  Maryland. . 

Washington  Golleis 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Rock  HUl  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Marpa  CoUege. 
Hood  CoUei 

d( 

Ise 
Western  Maryland  College 


Coed.... 
Men.... 
Women . 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Women, 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Men.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 


Coed. 


Women. 

Men 

Women . 
Women. 


Men. 
Men. 
Coed. 


Men. 


Coed. 
Men. 
Men . 
Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Men 


Men 
Men 


Name  of 


J.  H.  Loom,  LK  D. 

kr. 

Frank  StniM:  LL.  D. 
Ernst  F.  Pttlblad,  D.  D. 
Daniel  W.  Kurts»  D.  D. 
JnUus  T.  WlUanI,  8c.4D.. 

aetinc. 
SUasS.  Prioe,D.D. 
Wm.  J.  WaUftoe,  8.  J. 
John  F.  HarmoD,  D.  D. 
turn  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Farley  P.  Womar,  D.  D. 
Walter  H.  RoUins,  D.  D. 
Edmund  Stanley,  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Mmsainan.  D.  D. 


Wm.  G.  Froet,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Pearoe.  A.  B. 
M.  M.  AUen,  D/D. 
Wm.  A.  Oanfleld,  D.  D. 
M^ldon  B.  Adams.  LL.  D. 
B.  F.  Gabby,  A.  B. 
£.  W.  McDlarmid.  A.  M. 
J.  M.  Spencer.  D.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  Crossflekl,  LL.D 
John  Patterson,     LL.     D., 

dean. 
Robert  H.  Tandy,  D.  D. 
George  H.  CroweU,  Ph.  D. 
Michael  Jagtowicz/ C.  R. 
J.  L.  Clark,  LL.I>. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


U.  B.  Currie. 

R.  H.  Smith,  8.  M. 

R.  £.  Bobbltt,  B.  8. 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  LL.  D. 

Alphonsus  E.  Otis,  8.  J. 
Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D. 
0.  Cottinghaim,  M.  A. 


Kenneth,  C.  M.  SUls,  LL.  D., 

acting. 
George  C.  Chase,  LL.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Matthew  Thouvenin,  8.  U. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  A.  M. 


Thomas  FUl,  LL.  D. 
Capt.  Edward  W.  Eberk. 

superintendnit. 
Wm.  W.  Outh,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  J.  Qoodnow.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Ennis,  8.  J. 
John  O.  Spenoer,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Nofbert,  A.  M. 
Sister  Mary  Florentine. 
James  W.  Gain,  LL.  P. 
Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agri. 

Brother  B.  Ptos.  F.  8.  C. 
Bernard  J.  Bnakif.Lh.  D 


Maryland  CoUege  for  Women. 
Blue  Uidge  College 


Women Joseph  H.  Apple,  LL.  D 

Women ,  Beekman  O.  Rouse,  B.  A. 

Coed F.  F.  Holsopple.  L.  H.  D. 

Coed I  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D 


'  Junior  ooUegeb 
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X. — (JNiVBRsmr  AND  OoLLEOB  PRESIDENTS — Continued. 


Location. 


KAflSACHUSBTTS. 


Ambent... 

Do.... 
Boston — 

Bo.... 

Do.... 
Cambridge. 


Do. 


Cambridge — 

Lowell 

Nortbampton. 

Norton 

Soutb  Hadley. 
Springfield... 


Tufts  College.. 

Wellesley 

Wllliamstown. 

WOToester . . . . . 

Do , 


University  or  college. 


Amberst  College 

ICaaaacbusetts  Agricultural  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University 


Do. 
Do, 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Alma. 

Ann  Arbor... 

Detroit 

East  Lansing. 

Hillsdale 

HMland 

Hongbton 

KabmuAEoo... 
Olivet 


mxmEflOTA. 


CoUegeville. 
Mln™»po.Is. 


Nortbfleld... 

Do '. 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Agrieoltural  College . . 


BlivMomitain. 

Brookbaven 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecb- 

nolocy. 

Radclflfe  College 

Lowell  Textile  Scbool 

Smitb  CoUem 

Wbeaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUeee 

International  Young  Men's  Cbris- 

tian  Association  College. 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University * 

Clark  College 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Coed 

Men , 

Coed 

Women... 
Men 

Coed 

Women.. 


Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Men 


College  of  tbe  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytedmic  Institute. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Micbisan 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Hinsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan  Collese  of  Mines 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


St.  John's  University. . . 

Augsburg  Semioary 

University  of  Minnesota . 


Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  Collam 

College  of  StTi^tberine . 


College  of  St.  Thomas 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Oustavus  Adolpnus  College , 
College  of  St .  Teresa. 


Coed... 
Women . 

Men 

Men 

Men 


Men. 
Men 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 
Coed 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

HiUman  College  1 

Mississippi  Couege 

Mississippi    Industrial 
and  CoUese. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored) . 


Institute 


Orenada. 

Holly  Springs 

Jackson I  Belbaven  College 

Do I  Millsaps  College 

Meridian "  ~  " 

Pontotoc 

University 


MKBOTTBI. 


Albany. . 
Cameron. 
Canton . . 


MaridUm  College. 
Chickasaw  Female  CoU 
University  of  Mississ: 


ouege. 
ippl.. 


Palmer  Collem^ 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College. 
Culver^tookUm  College. . . 


Coed... 

Coed.... 

Women. 

Men 

Coed . . . . 
Coed ... 
Coed . . - . 
Women. 


Coed 


Women. 
Women. 
Women . 

Men 

Women. 

Women . 
Coed.... 
Women . 
C-oed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Ph.D. 
Ken  von  L.  Bntterfleld.LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  8.  J. 
Lemuel  H.  Murlin^  D.  D. 
Henry  LeCsvour,  lL.  D. 
Abbott    Lawrence    Lowell. 
LL.  D.  ' 

Richard  C  .Madaurin,  LL.  D. 


irim,  LL.  D. 
BS,  B-  S. 


Le  Baron  R.  Bi 

Chas.  H.  Bames, 

Wm.  A.  Neilson,  Ph.  D. 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  LL.  D. 

Mary  E.  WooUey,  LL.  D. 

Lawrence  L.  Doggett,  D.  D. 


Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  LL.  D. 
Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  Oarfleld,  LL.  D. 
0.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D. 
Edmund  Chirk  Sanford,  LL. 

D. 
Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J. 
Ira  N.  Hollis,  8c.  D. 


Harlan  L.  Freeman,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  M.  Crooks.  LL.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  T.  Doran,  8.  J. 
Frank  8.  Kedde.  Sc.  D. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
Ame  Vennema,  D.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
Qeorg  Sverdrupjr.,  M.  A. 
Marlon  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL. 

D. 
Donald  J.  Cowlhig,  Ph.  D. 
L.  A.  Vigness. 
Sister  Antonia,  A.  M. 
Humphrey  Movnihan,  D.  D. 
Samuel  F.  Kerioot,  D.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. 
Oscar  J.  Johnson,  D.  D. 
Sister  M.  Lea. 


W.  H.  Smith,  LL.  D. 

W.  J.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
I.W.Cooper,!).  D. 
W.  T.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
John  W.  Provhie,  LL.D. 
Henry  L.  Whitfield,  LL.D. 

J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B. 
George  Evans,  D.  D. 
Saille  McLean,  dean. 
Alexander  F.  Watkins,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Beeson,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Powers,  LL.  D., 
chancellor. 


Coed '  E.  A.  Watkfais,  D.  D. 

Coed Harvey  R.  De  Bra,  D.  D. 

Coed John  H.  Wood,  B.  L. 


1  Junior  college. 
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X.— Unxvbbsitt  and  Oollbob  Fmmbwmktb    Contumed. 


Location. 


icis8oumi--oantiiiu«l. 
r^ltunbia ■ 

Do 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Glaagow 

Lexington 

Liberty 

MarahaU 

Mexico 

MorrbviUe 

Nevada 

ParkYille 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 

DO 

Do 

SnrlDgfield 

Tarklo 

WaiTonton 

MONTANA.* 

Boaeman 

Butte 

Missoula 

MSBEA8KA. 

BeUevue 

Bethany 

College  View 

Crete 

Grand  Island 

HastingB. 

Linoom. 

Omaha 

Do 

University  I'laoe 

York 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

NIW  HAMPSHISK. 

Durham 

Hanover 

Manchester 

NXV  JEBSKY. 

Convent  Station 

Hobo  ken 

Jersey  City 

Kenilworth. 

New  Brunswick 

Princeton 

South  Orange 

nw  Mszioo. 

Albaqoerque 

Socorro 

State  CollegB 

1  Junior  college. 


Univenrity  or  college. 


Christian  College  1 

Stephens  Collem  i 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  CoUege 

Howard-Payne  College  > 

Synodical  College  for  Qirls  > 

Westminster  Collne 

William  Woods  cXege  1 

Pritchett  CoUege  > 

Central  Female  College 

William  JeweU  College 

Missouri  Valley  CoUege 

Hardin  College  1 

Scarritt-MorrisvUle  CoUege  t 

Cottey  College  1 

Park  College 

Linden  wood  College  for  Women  ^ 

Forest  Park  CoUege^ 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarklo  Collie 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mtaus. . . . . 
University  of  Montana 


BeUevue  CoUege... 
Cotner  Univenity. 
Union  CoUege 


Doane  CoUege 
Grand  Island  College 


Hastings  CqUmbs. 
Univenity  of  Nebraska. 


Crelghton  University 

University  of  Omaha. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 


For  men, 
Cor  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women 

Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Men... 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Men... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Men... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


York  CoUege. 


State  University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  CoUege 

St.  AnseUa'B  College 


CoUege  of  St.  EUsabeth. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 


St.  Peter's  CoUege.... 

Upsala  CoUege 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  Univeralty. 
Seton  HaU  CoUege.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 

Men., 
Men.. 


Women. 
Men 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  MJnes 

New  Mexico  CoUege  of  Agrloultore 
and  Meohaalo  Arts. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  ptesldent. 


D., 


Mrs.  LueUa  W.  St.  Claiie- 

Mo68,  A.  B. 
James  M.  Wood.  A.  M. 
Albert  Ross  Hm,LL.D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D. 
Henry  E.  Stoat^.  B. 
JohnJameSy  A.  B. 

B.  £.  Reed.  D.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Serena.  A.  B. 
UrleIS.HaU,ArB. 

Z.  M.  Wffllams,  D.  D. 
John  P.  Qresne,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
JohnW.MiUlon,A.M. 

C.  A.  Haskew,  A«  B. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Btookaid. 
I^rederlok  W.  Hawley.  D.D. 
John  L.  Roemer.  D.  D. 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  OMms. 
Bemaid  J.  Otting,  8.  J. 
Ftederie  A.  WH,  LL, 

acting  flhaneailor. 
Thomas  W.  Nedal,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
OttoE.  Krlege,^D. 


J.  M.  Hamilton,  M.  8. 

Charles H.  BowmanjM. 8. 
Edward  O.  Slsson,  Ph.  D. 


David  R.  Ksrr,  LL.  D. 
A.  D.  Harmon.  A.  M. 
Harry  A.  Mocrison,  A.  M. 
Wm.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  F.  Jorden.  D.  D. 
R.  B.  Crone,  LL.  D. 
Samuel    Avery,     LL.    D., 

<dianoeUor. 
F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 
Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  Ph.  D. 
Clark  A.  Fulmer,  LL.  J)., 

chancellor.   * 
M.  O.  MoLaughUn,  LL.  D. 


Walter  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  A.  B. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  Helmstetter,  D.  D. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline,  LL.  P. 
Alexander  C.   Humphreys, 

LL.  D. 
James  F.  McDermott,  S.  J. 
Peter  Froeberg,  B.  D. 
Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
John  Orier  Hlbben,  LL.  J>. 
Jas.  F.  Mooney,  LL.  D. 


David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
A.  X.  nitnekl.  Met.  ~ 


Austin  D.Oriie. 


E. 


>  ChanoeUor  of  the  Untvwslty  of  MflDlMa,  BdWHd  0.  BQfot,  Ph.  D. 
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X.— XJMiTBBflirT  AKD  CoLLBOB  Pbbsidbnts— Continued. 


LocaUon. 


NSW  TOBK. 


Albany. 
Alfnd. 


Annandftte. 
Aurora.... 
Brooklyn.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Buffalo 

Do.... 


^ 


Canton 

GUnton 

Blmira 

Geneva. 

HamOton..... 

Ithaca 

NawRochelle. 
NawYork.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


NJacara  Uniyenity. 
PoCsdam 


Poocbkeapeie.... 

Romestar 

St.  Bonavanture. 


Schaneotadv 
Syraense 


Do. 


Troi 


West  Point. 


NOBTH  CAKOUNA. 


Balmont.. 
QiapalHilL...!. 
Charkitte 

Do 

Davidnn. 

Durban. 
EkmColkfa'.!!!: 

Oreeosboro , 

OulUord  College. 
HMcory ........ , 

Raleigib 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Red  Springs...., 

SaliBbnry 

Wake  Forest... 
Weaverville.... 
WestRalaigb... 


Wllnn 

WtaBton-Salam. 


University  or  college. 


New    York    Stoto    College    for 
TeadMTs. 

Alfred  Unlversltv 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  CoUege. 

AdelphlCoDem 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Frands  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canislus  College 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Blndra  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Comell  University 

College  of  New  Roobelle 

Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York... 

Columbia  Unfvarnty 

Fordbam  University 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  CoDAge 

New  York  University 

Teaebers  College 

NIacara  Univantty. . 

Clarksan  College  or  Tedmology.. . . 

VaasarCoilen 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

Union  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Fone- 

try  (at  Syracuse  University). 
Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.. 
Russell  Sage  CcOlege  of  Practical 

Arts. 
United  SUtes  Military  Academy. . 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Betanont  Abbey  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. . 
Biddle  University  (colored) . . . 


Queens  CoUeee. . . 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  Ck>llegB 

Elon(3ollege 

Greensboro  Ckdlege  for  Woman. . 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  Collega 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (oolored).. . . 

Wake  Forest  Ckdlege 

Weaver  College  1 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Engineermg. 
Atlantic  Christian  Co' 
Salem  Academy  and 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 

Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men 

Men.... 

Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Men.... 
Men 

Coed... 

Men.... 
Women 

Men. . . . 

Men 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Coed... 
Women 


Name  of  president. 


A.  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D. 

Boothe  C.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D. 

Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  S.  T.  D 

Frank  D.  Blodgett.  A.  M. 

Joseph  H.  Rockwell,  S.  J. 

Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 

Brother  David,  O.  S.  F. 

John  W.  Moore,  LL.  D. 

Qw}.  J.  Erlm,  S.  J. 

Cliarlee  P.  Norton,  chancel- 
lor. 

Frank  A.  GaUup,  A.  M. 

Frederiok  C.  Ferry,  LL.  D. 

John  B.  Shaw,  LL.  D. 

Lyman  P.  PoweU,  LL.  D. 

Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 

Jacob  G.  Sdmrman.  LL.  D. 

Michael  C.  CFarreO,  D.  D. 

Vhgfada  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph. 
D.,  dean. 

Sidney  B.  Meses.  LL.  D. 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 

Jos.  A.  Mnfry,  Ph.  D. 

George  S.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Edward,  A.B. 
Elmer    Ellsworth    Brown, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 
James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D., 

dean.- 
Mlchael  A.  Drennan,  LL.  D. 
John    P.    Brooks,   So.   D. 

director. 
Henry  N.MacCrackan,LL.D. 
Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  M.  Hlekey. 

O.  F.  M. 
Charles  A.'Ri<dmiond,  LL.D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  F.,dean. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  ehan- 

-ceUor. 
Pahner  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Eliza  Kellas,  Ph.  B. 

CoL  Sanmel  E.  Tillman, 
supt 


Leo  Hald,  D.  D. 
Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans.  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Tnrrentlne,  D.  D. 
Thomas  Newlin,  LL.  D. 
R.  L.  Frits,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Brewer,  Ph.  D. 
Mary  O.  Graham. 
George  W.  Lay,  D.  C.  L. 
Chas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D. 

C.  G.  Vardell.  D.  D. 

D.  C.  Bum.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Poteat.  LL.  D. 
J.  R.  Walker,  A.  M. 
Wallace  C.  Rlddiek,  LL.  D. 

Raymond  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
Howard  E.  Roodthaler,D.D. 


1  Junior  college. 
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Location. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricolttml  CoUtgB. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 

Do 

OHIO. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Bluffton 

Cedar  vllle 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Davton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Qambier 

Granville 

HlTa™ 

ICariette 

New  Athens 

New  Concord 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

Painesville 

Rio  Grande 

Springfield 

Toledo.'.'*!!!!.'!!!!!! 

Do 

WestervlUe 

Wilberforoe 

Wihoington 

Wooster 

Yellowsprjngs 

OKLAHOMA. 

Chickasha 

Guthrie 

Kingfisher 

Norman 

StiUwater. 

Tolsa. 

OBVOON. 

Albanv 

Corvaflis 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove 

MclCinnviUe 

Newbere 

Portland 

Salem 

PKNNSTLYANIA. 

Allentown 

Do 

Ann  vllle ' 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls 


University  or  college. 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 


University  of  North  Dakota. 
Wesley  College 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavler  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

St.  Ignatius  Collciffe 

Western  Reserve  university . . . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary  College 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  Couege 

Kenyon  College 

Denfson  Univwstty 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  ColIeM 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  Cot^ge  for  Women . . . 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College. 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Heidelberg  University . 
St.  John's  University. 


Toledo  University. 

Otterbeln  University 

WUberforoe  University  (colored). 

Wilmington  College 

CoUege  of  Wooster 

Antiooh  College 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Methodist  Univwsity  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Anlcultural  and  Me- 
chanical CoDege. 
Henry  Kendall  CoUege 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McBilnnvUle  College 

Pacific  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University 


Allentown  College  for  Women. 


Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Co9d.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women , 


Muhlenberg  CoUege •  Men. 

Lebanon  VaUev  College. 

St.  Vincent  CoUege 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  CoUege 


Coed... 
Men.... 
Women . 
Coed... 


Name  of  president. 


Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 
John  W.  Hansel,  LL.  D. 
Barend  H.  Kroeie,  D.  D. 

Edward  P.  Robert8(m,  D.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster.  D.  D. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  EUls,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Bresllch.  D.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Modman,  Ph.  D. 
WUbert  R.  McChesney,  D.D. 
James  McCabe,  S.  J. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D. 
Charles  8.  Howe.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  R.  Sommerhauaer,  S.  J. 
Charles  F.  Thwlng,  LL.  D. 
Otto  Mees,  A.  M. 
Wm.  O.  Tnompson,  LL.  D: 
Bernard  P.  O'BeiUy,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Hoffman,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Ouyer,  D.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Pelrce.  L.  H.  D. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D 
Miner  Lee  Bates,  LL.  D. 
George  W.  Hinman,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Hughes,  D.  D. 
J.  K.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Kinc,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hu^es,  M.  S. 
Jane  Shertw,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  W.  Boyd,  Ped.  D. 
Vivian  B.  SinaU,  LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  M.  S. 
Charles  G.  Heckert,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  MUler,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  Weland,  S.  J. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  O.  CUpplnger,  !>.  D 
Wm.  S.  Scarborough,  LL«.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay.  A.  M. 
J.  CampbeU  White,  LL.  D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.  D. 


G.  W.  Austfai,  B.  S. 
Edward  Histop.  D.  D. 
Henry  W.  Tuttie,  D.  D. 
Stratum  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
James  W.  Cantwell,  A.  M. 


Wallace  H.  Lee,  LL.  D. 
WlUlam  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 
Prince  L.  CampbeU.  LL.  D. 
Robt.  F.  aark.  A.  M.,  acting. 
Leonard  W.  Riley,  D.  D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,  LL.  D. 
Carl  G.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Curtis,  Utt.  D. 
John  W.  A.  Haas,  LL.  D. 
George  D.  Gossaid.  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B. 
LeRoy  WeUer,  Litt.  I>. 
R.  H.  Marttai,  D.  D. 
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Locatton. 


mmsTLTAinA— oontd. 


Betblehem. 
Do 


Bryn  ICawr. 


Carlisle 

Chamberaburg. 

Cbester 

CoUig«yiIIe.... 

Easton 

Oettysburg 

OreeoTlIIe 

Grove  Citv 

Hayerfoia 

Hnnttngdoii. . . 


Lewisburs 

Lbiioolii  university < 

Meadville 

ICechaniosbarg. . . . , 

Myerstown 

New  Wilmington. . . 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Pittsburgh, 
Do.... 


Do... 
Do.., 


Selinsnove 

South  Bethlehem. 

State  GoUege 

Swarthmoie 

Villanova. 

Washington 

WaynesDurg 


POBTO  BICO. 

San  Joan 


BHODI  ISLAKD. 


Kingrton... 
ProvideDce. 


SOTTTH  CABOLENA. 


ChariestoD. 
Do.... 


Clemson  College. 
Clinton 


College  Place. 
Colombia 

Do 

Do 

Due  West... 

Do 

Greenville... 

Do 

Greenwood.. 
Hartsvllle... 

Newberry 

Spartanl)urg. 

Do 


University  or  college. 


MoravlaQ  CoUece 

Moravian  Semmary 

for  Women. 
Bryn  ICawr  College . . 


and  College 


Dickinson  C-ollege. 
Wilson  College.... 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  Collide. 


Penzisylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  Citv  College... 
Haverford  College 


Juniata  College. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University  (colored). . 

Allegheny  College 

Irving  Female  CoUege 

Albright  College 

Westminster  College 

Drexel  Institute 

Dropsie  College 

La  dalle  College 

St.  Josef's  College 

Temple  university 

University  of  Pennsylvania. . . 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Women 

Women. 

Coed.... 
Women. 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Duqueane  University  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Woman. 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


Men  ... 
Coed... 
Men . . . . 
Coed ... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Susquehanna  University. 
Lehfgh  University. 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Swarthmore  College 


Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 


Waynesburg  Cdlege. 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


Men. 


Women. 
Coed... 


Coed. 
Men., 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed, 


Rhode  Island  State  CoUege. 
Brown  University 


College  of  Charleston 

The  Cltadfll.  the  Military  College 

of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Presbyterian   College   of   South 

Carolina. 

Columbia  College 

Benedict  CoUege  (colored) 

Chicora  CoUege  for  Women 

University  of  South  Carolina 


Ersklne  Colleee 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West . . . . 

Funnan  University 

Greenville  Woman's  CoUege 

Lander  CoUege 

Coker  College  for  Women 

Newberry  College 

Converse'  College 

Woflord  CoUege 


Coed, 
Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 


Men. 
Coed, 


Name  of  president. 


Aug.  Sehultie,  L.  H.  D. 
John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D. 

Miss    M.    Carey    Thomas, 

LL.  D. 
James  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
Ethelbert  D.  WarfleM,  LL. 

D. 
Chas.  £.  Hyatt,  LL.  D. 
George  L.  Omwake,  Pd.  D. 
John  H.  BCacCracken,  D.LL. 
WUUam  A.  GranvUle,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.  D. 
Weir  C.  Ketler,  A.  M. 
WUliam  W.  Comfort.  Ph.  D. 
I.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  A.  M. 
HenrvM.  Apple, LL.  D. 
JohnH.  Hains.  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Kendall,  D.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  LL.  D. 
M.  H.  Reaser.  Ph.  D. 
L.  Clarence  Hunt,  D.  D. 
W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D. 
HoUis  Godfrey.  Sc.D. 
Cyrus  Adler.  Ph.  D. 
Brother  D.  Edward,  LL.  D. 
J.  Charles  Davey,  S.  J. 
RusseU  H.  ConweU,  LL.  D. 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  LL.  D. 

provost. 
Arthur     A.     Hamerschlag, 

LL.  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Aeheson,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  B.  McConnick,  LL. 

D..chanoeUor. 
Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D. 
Edward  G.  Dohan,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hlnltt,  LL.  D. 
Herbert  P.  Houghton,  Ph.  D. 


Paul  G.  MUler,  Ph.  D. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D. 


Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D4 
Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  su* 

perintendent. 
Walter  M.  Rlgn,  LL.  D. 
Davison  McDTDouglaSyD.  D 


Women G.  T.  Purii,  Ph.  D. 

Coed B.  W.  vSentine,  A.  M. 

Women S.  C.  Byrd,  D.  D. 

Coed Wm.  S.  CurreU,  LL,  D. 

Coed James  S.  MoOait,  D.  D. 

Women Richard  L.  Robinson,  D.  D. 

Men Edwin  McNeil  Poteat,  LL.D 

Women David  M.  Ramsey,  D.  D. 

Women John  O.  Wlllson,  D.  D. 

Women Howard  Lee  Jones,  D.  D. 

Coed John  R.  Harms,  D.  D. 

Women Robert  P.  Pell.  Litt .  T). 

Men Henry  N .  Snvder,  LL.D. 
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Locatioii. 


SOiriB  DAKOTA. 


Brookings. 


Univvnlty  or  eoll«c». 


Hmtm 

MitoheU.... 
Rapid  Gitv. 
Sioux  FbIu. 
yenniUon.. 
Yankton... 


TSmnCflBBE. 


Bristd 

Chattanooga. 
aarksvUto.. 


Oreenvllle. 
Harrogate. 
Jaokaon... 


Do 

Jefferson  City 
KnoxviUe 

Do 

Letxuum 

McKenzie 

ICaryviUe.... 

Mempbis 

MllUgan 

Morfreesboro. 
Nashville 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Sewanee. 


Spenoer 
wasbbu 


asbington  College. 


Sooth  Dakota  State  College  of 
^  Agrioolture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Hunm  College 

Dakota  Wesuiran  University 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sloox  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 


King  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbytenan  Uni- 
versity. 

Tosculum  College , 

lincoln  Memorial  University 

Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute, i 

Union  University 

Osrson  and  Newman  College 

Enoxville  College  (colored) 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  Collie 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Milligan  College  i 

Tennessee  College 

Bosoobel  College 

Nashville  College  for  Young  Wo- 


Fisk  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 
Vanderbllt  University 


University  of  the  South . 


Buiritt  Collen 

Washington  CoUege. 


AbOene. 

Austin. 

Beiton 

Brown  wood... 

Do 

Colkge  Station. 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas. 
Baylor  Female  (Allege. 
Daniel  Baker  Colli 
Howard  Payne  Coi 


Hem... 
3oUege. 


Dallas 

Denton. 

Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Oeorgetown. 

Houston 

San  Antonio. 
Sherman .... 

Do 

Tehnacana. . 

Waco 

Waxahachie. 


Aslcoltural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 
Southeni  Methodist  University. . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Bice  Institute 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  CkUlege 

North  Texas  Female  College  1 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


UTAH. 


Logan Agricul tural  College  oi  Utah. 

S^LakeCity University  of  Utah 


ynufOMT. 


Burlington. 


Middlebury. 
Northfleld.. 
WInooakl... 


Universitv  of  Vermont  and  State 
A0icultural  CkUlege. 

MlddlebuxT  CoUege 

Norwich  Unlvenity 

St.  Michael's  CeUeffs 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men... 
Coed... 
Men... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Men 

Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Men.... 


Name  of 


Ellwood  C.  Fttrlsho,  LL.  D. 

Harry  M.  Oage,  LL.  D. 
W.  D.  Sobermerboni.  D.  D. 
Cleophas  C.  OrHara,  Ph.  D. 
Rolvix  Harlin,  PhTD. 
Bobert  L.  Slagel,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tilden  Scherar.  D.  D. 
Frederick  W.  HLxon,  D.  D. 
Ctoorge  Lang,  D.  D. 

Chaa,  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 
(George  A.  Hnbbell,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  O.  Hawkins,  A.  B. 

G.  M.  Savage,  LL.  D. 
Jesse  MoGarity  Buniett,D.D. 
Ralph  W.  McGranAhan,D.D. 
Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Chlld&A.  M. 
N.  J.  Finney.  A.  M. 
Samuel  T.  wilsoii,  D.  D. 
Brother  Elsear,  F.  S.  C. 
H.  J.  Derthrik,  A.  M. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.  M. 
Chas.  E.  Sullivan,  D.  D. 
Richard  G.  Cox. 

Fayette  A.  McKenaie,  LL.D. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D. 

James  H.  KlrVland,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D, 

vice  chancellor. 
W.  8.  Graves,  A.  M. 
James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D. 


Jefferson  D.  Sandelte,  Ph.  B. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 
John  C.  Hardy.  LL.  D. 
Tinsley  P.  Junkin,  LL.  D. 
Judson  A.  Tolman,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Bizsell,  D.  C.  L. 

Robert  S.  Hyer,  LL.  D. 
F.  M.  Bralley. 
H.  A.  Boas,D.  D. 
W.  B.  Parks,  Ph.  D^  acting. 
Charles  M.  Bishop.  D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL.  D. 
ArFrische,  S.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  Kidd. 
John  C.  Williams,  D.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,LL.D. 


£.  G.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Wldtsoe,  Ph.  D. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.  D. 

John  Mutin  Thomas,  LL.  !>• 
CoL  Ira  L.  BeevesTutt.  D. 
E.  M.  Salmon,  D.  D. 


Jnnioroollegai 


UNIVEBSITY  AND  OOLLBOE  PRBSIDENT8. 
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X. — UNiyBBSiTT  AND  GoLLBOB  Pbbsidbnts — Gontiiiued. 


Location. 


▼raaonA. 

.Abingdon 

Ashland...!!!!!!!! 
Blacksboig 

Rildgewater 

Bristol 

Do 

ChartottesviUe 

Danville 

Emory 

HampdflD-Sldney . . 

HoOins 

Lcodngton 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Manassas 

Richmond 

Do 

Roanoke 

Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar 

WUUamsburg 

WASHINGTON. 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Do 

Do 

Tacoma 

WiOIaWaUa 

WEST  vnoiNiA 

Bethany 

Buckhannon 

Elkins 

Horgantown 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Bfiolt 

Madison 

Hilton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Do 

Plymouth 

PridrieduChien... 

RipoD 

Sinsinawa 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

WTOMINO. 

T4uiimie 


University  or  college. 


Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  College. 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Bridgewater  College. 

Viivuila  Intermont  College  i 

SulBns  College 

University  of  Ving^nia 

Averett  College  1 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 


HoUins  College 

Vhrghiia  MlUtarv  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lesB. 

Virginia  Christian  College^ 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored).! 

Virginia  College  i 

Roanoke  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 

College  of  WllUam  and  Mary 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women. 
Women. 
Men..... 
Men 


Coed.... 
Women . 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Men 


Women. 

Men 

Man 

Women, 


Coed. 
C>oed. 
Coed. 
Men. 


Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Men 


State  College  of  Washington Coed. 

University  of  Washington Coed. 

Oonzaga  university Men. 

Spokane  College  1 1  Coed. 

Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Whltworth  Cdll^ 
College  of  Puget  Sound 
Whitman  College 


Bethany  College 

West  Virslnla  Wesleyan  < 
Davis  and  Elkins  College. 
West  Virginia  University. 


Lawrence  College 

Beldt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

lege 

Concordia  College  1 

Marquette  Universiti 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Milton  Coll 

/oUegei, 

University. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

RipoD  CoUeflB 

St.  Clara  Coue^  and  Academy 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Coed.... 
Cx)ed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 


Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B. 
John  R.  DobynSy  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Blackwell,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  LL.  D. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  Nofldnger.  M.  A. 
W.  E.  Martin.  Ph.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
C.  E.  Crosland,  A.  B. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver.  Ph.  D. 
Ashton     W.      McWhorter, 

Ph.  D.,  acting. 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  litt.  D 
Edward  W.  Nicnols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Webb,  Utt.  D. 

J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B.      * 
Hervln  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 
George  R.  Hov^,  D.  D. 

Mattie  P.  Hauls. 
John  A.  Morehead.  D.  D. 
John  C.  Peery.  A.  M. 
EmUie  W.  MoVea.  litt.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 


Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suuallo,  Pn.  D. 
James  M.  Brogan,  8.  J. 
J.  J.  Thompson,  A.  B. 
Donald  D.  McKay,  D.  D. 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet,LL.D. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming,  D.  D. 
James  E.  Allen,  A.  B. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 


Samuel  Plants,  LL.  D. 
Melvln  A.  Brannon,  LL.  D. 
Chsrles  R.  Van  Hise,  LL.D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D. 
M.  J.  F.  Albrecht. 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  8.  J. 
Ellen  C.  SaUn,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 
George  R.  Kister,  S.  J. 

Slater  Mary  George,  A.  M. 
Augustus  F.  Ernst,  Ph.  D. 
W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D. 


Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D., acting. 


>  Junior  college. 
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XI.— COLLEOS8  A.KD  UNtVBBfllTUS— DSANfl  OB  DiEBOTOBS  OF  GOLLBOBS  OB  SCHOOLB 

OP  Enginebbino  and  Education. 


Anbum,  Ala.. 


University,  Ate... 

Tucson.  Aris 

Favettovllte,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal 


Los  Angeles,  C^ 


Pasadena,  Cal . . 
Santa  Clara,  Cal 


Stanford     Univer- 
sity, Cal. 


Name  of  instttutloo. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tnta. 

Univenitv  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arifona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  Calildmia 


University  of  Soathem  Cali- 

iomia. 
Throop  CoUeR  of  Technology. 
University  01  Santa  Clara — 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 


l}oulder,  Colo :  University  of  Colorado . 


Colorado    Springs, 

Colo.  I 

Fort  Collins, Colo... 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 


Colorado  College. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do, 


Do 

Gainesville.  Fla. 
Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Moscow,  Idaho. 
Chicago,  111.... 


Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

SUte  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 
(Yale  University). 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Howard  Unlversitv  (colored) . 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Georgia 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 


Do 

Do 

Do 

F/Vanston.  Ill 

Urbana,  111 

Bloomington.  Ind. . 
La  Fayette,  ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind... 
Terre  Haute,  Ind...! 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 


Universitv  of  Idaho 

Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Lewis  Institute 

De  Paul  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University.... 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 


John  J.  Wlfanore,  M.  E . . . 

Oaone  J.  Davia,  Jr..  C.  E. 
Oordon  M.  Butler,  E.  M  . 
Wra.  N.  Qladaon,  Ph.D. 
Charles  Derletb,  jr.,  C.E.I 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Ph. 

D.» 
Clarence  L.  Conr,  D.  Eng.* 
Charles    W.    Lawrence, 

C.  E.* 
George  A.  Damon,  E.  E  . . 
Joseph  L.  Donovan,  C.  E.* 

Geone  L.  SuUivan,  Ph. 

CniarlesD.Marx.C.  E.*... 

HanlB  J.  Ryan,  M.  E.« . . . 
William  F.  Durand.Ph. 

D.» 
Milo  S.  Eetchum,  C.  E... 

Florlan  Cajon,  So.  D 


L.  D.  Crane,  M.M.  E.. 
Victor  C.  AldersoD,  So.  D. 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa... 
Des  Mdnes,  Iowa... 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans... 

Lexington,  Ky 


University  of  Notre  Dame... 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

Valparaiso  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

Highland  Park  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 


University  of  Kansas. 


Kansas    State    Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  Kentucky 


Russell  H.  Chittenden, 

Sc.  D. 
Allen  R.  CoUimore.B.  S.. 
Aubrey  E.  Landry,  Ph.  D. 

Howard    L.    Hodgkins, 

Ph.D. 
Harold  D.  Hatfleld.  M.  E . 
John  R.  Benton,  Ph.  D . . 
Charles  M.  Strahan,  ScD.i 

William  H.  Emerson,  Ph. 

D. 
Charles  N.  UtUe,  Ph.  D . . 
Howard  H.   Raymond, 

B.  S. 
Edwin  H.  Lewis,  Ph.  D  . 
Edwin  G.  Bimn,  C.  E. . . 

Joim  f!  Hayfa«i,  C.  E .' '. '. 
C.  Russ  Richards,  M.  E . 

Charles  H.  Benjamin,  D. 
Eng. 

Martin  McCue,  C.  E 

CarlL.Mee8,  Ph.  D 

Ray  C.  Yeoman,  C.  E 

Anson  Marston,  C.  £ 


Adolph  Shane,  £.  E 

William    G.   Raymond, 

LL.D. 
Parley  F.  Walker,  M.  M.  E 

Audrey  A.  Potter,  A.  B-. 

Frederick  P.  Anderson, 
M.E.* 

D.  V.  Terrell,  C.  B.i 

Charles  J.  Norwood,  M.  S.> 


James  8.  Thomas,  A.  M. 

James  R.  JeweU,  Ph.  D. 
Alexis  F.  I«ii0B,  Ph.  D. 


Cornelias   A.    Bocklej, 
a  J. 


Frank    E.    Thompson. 
A.  B. 


John  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  D. 


William    C.    Raediieer, 

Ph.D. 
Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Harvey  W. Cox, Ph.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Woofter,  LL. 

D. 


WUliam  8.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 


(3earge  W.  Neet,  Pg.  D. 


G.  W.Walters,  M.S. 

WUllam  F.  Russell,  Ph. 

D. 
Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Ph. 

D. 


>  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ci\il  Engineering. 

*  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining. 

*  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mechuilcs. 

*  Professor  of  civil  engineering. 

*  Professor  of  mechamcal-electrioal  ongiaeering. 

*  Professor  of  elecfrical  engineering. 

'  Professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

*  Dean  of  the  College  of  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 


DEANS  OF   ENGINEERING  AND  OP  EDUCATION. 
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OF  Engineering  and  Education — Continued. 


T^cx^tion. 


Baton  Ronge,  La. . 


New  Orleans,  La. 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md... 


Name  of  institution. 


College  Park,  Md... 
Cambridge,  Mass . . . 
Tufts  Ck>llege,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Micb. . , 


Detroit,  Mich 

Kast  Lansing,  Mich. 

Houghton,  Midh 

MinneapoUs,  Minn. . 


Ao'lcultural  CoUege, 

University,  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 


St.  Ix>uis,  Mo... 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Butte,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr.. 


Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

University  of  Maine 

Johns  Hopkins  University. . . 


Maryland  State  College  of  .\g- 

riculture. 
Massachusetts    Institute    of 

Technology. 
Tufts  College 


Worcester  Poh'technic  Insti- 
tute. 
University  of  Michigan 


University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Anlcnltural  C-oUege 

Michigan  CoIleKe  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 


Ml^lssipi^i  Agricultural  and 
"Co"  _ 

ssippi. 
University  of  Missouri . . . 


Mech^cal  College. 
University  of  Misaissi] 


Washington  University. 


Montana  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mecnanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of 
Mines. 

University  of  Nebraska 


Reno,  Nev !  University  of  Nevada. 


Durham,  N.  H 


Hanover,  N.  H, 
Hoboken,  N.  3. 


New  Brunswick, 

N.J. 
Princeton,  N.J 


New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Rutgers  College 


Albuquerque,  Isf. 

Mex.  I 

I 
Socorro,  N.  Mex...  ' 
State  College, 

N.Mex. 
Albany,  N.Y 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Ithaca,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.  Y 
Do 


Princeton  University 

University  of  New  Mexico. 


New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  MecSanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklvn. 

Cornell  university 


Columbia  University. 


Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Do Manhattan  College 

Do New  York  University 


Potsdam,  N.  Y Clarkson  College  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

1  Professor  of  electrical  engtneerins;. 

3  Professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

*  Professor  of  civil  engineering. 

« Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 

'Dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  education. 


Dean  or  director  of  engi- 
neering. 


Thomas  W.  Atkinson, 
C.  E. 

William   H.   Creighton, 

U.8.N. 
Harold  S.  Boardman.  C.  E. 
John  B.  Whitehead,Ph.D.i 
Carl  C.  Thomas,  M.  E.«. . . 
Charles  J.  Tilden,  B.  S«. . . 
T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Ph.  D... 

Alfred  E.  Burton,  So.  D.. 

Gardner  C.  Anthony,  8c. 

D. 
IraN.HolHs,  8c.  D 

Mortimer  £.  Cooley,  D. 
Eng. 

Jav  R.  McC-oll,  B.  S 

Oeorge  W.  BLsseIl,M.  E... 
Fred  W.  McNair.  Sc.  D . . 

John  R.  Allen,  M.  E 

William  R.  Appleby,  A. 

B.  M.  Walker,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Dorroh,  C.  E . . . . 
Elmer  J.  McCaustland, 

M«  C  £. 
Austin  L.  McAae*,  8c.  D . 
Alexander  8.  Langsdorf, 

M  M.  E 
Arthur' W.  Richter,  M. 

M.  £• 
Charles  H.  Bowman,  M. 

8. 
Oscar  Van  Pelt  Stout, 

C.  E. 

James  G.  Scrugham,  M. 

E. 
Francis  C.  Lincoln,  Ph. 

D.r 
Charles  E.  Hewett,  M. 

M.  E. 

Robert  Fletcher,  Ph.  D . . 

Alexander  C.  Hum- 
phreys, LL.  D. 

Alhed  A.  Titsworth,  Sc. 
D. 

Malcolm  MacLaren,  E. 
E.I 

Anthony  W.  Wand,  B.  8. 

Frank  H.  Constant,  Sc. 
D.* 

Fletcher  A.  Jones,  E.  M. . 

Arthur  F.  Barnes,  B.  S.. 


Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. 


John  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 
Jesse  H.Coursault,  Ph.  D. 


Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ph. 

D. 
Eugene  E.  Haskell,  C.  E.« 
Albert  W.  Smith.  M.  M. 

E.» 
George  B.  Pegram,  Ph. 

D.w 


Brother  Thomas,  C.  £ . . 
Charles  H.  Snow,  Sc.  D. 

John  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D.. 


Dean  or  director  of  edu- 
cation. 


Debnar  T.  Powers,  A.  M. 


George  W.  A.  Luckey, 

Ph.  D.' 
Charles  Fordyce,  Ph.  D.« 
George  F.  James,  Ph.  D. 


Charles  K.  Hodgin,Bp.  D. 


A.  R.  Bnibacher,  Ph.  D. 


James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D. 
James  M.  Kieran,  LL.  D. 


Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph. 
D. 


<  Dean  of  the  teachers  coUese. 

7  Dlrectorof  Mackay  School  of  Mines. 

*  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering. 

•  Dean  of  Sibley  College. 
!•  Acting  dean. 
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XI. — COLLBOBS  AND  UNiyBBBITIBS — DbANS  OB  DiBBOTOBS  OVGOLLBOBa  OB  SCHOOLS 

OP  Ekoinbbbino  and  Education — Gantinaed. 


Location. 


NanM  of  institution. 


UnlTonlty  of  RodMrtar. 

Union  Unlvonity 

SyncuM  Univeraity 


Roolitfttf f  N.  T. . . . 
BchonoetMly.N.Y, 
SyracQse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.Y R«n»6laerPolyteehnJoInftl- 

tute. 

Chapel  Hin,  N.  C. .  .|  Univwslty  of  North  Carolina. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C'  North  Carolina  Bute  CoUefte 

ofAnicolture  and   En^ 

neermg. 


Aniciiltural College..  North  Dakota  Agricultural 

N.  Dak.  College. 

UnJTeiBlty,  N.  Dak.  University  of  North  Dakoto.. 

Ada,  Ohio Ohio  Northern  University.... 

Akron,  Ohio. Municipal     University  of 

Akron. 

Athens,  Ohio Ohio  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio University  of  dlndnnati 


Dean  or  director  of 
neerlng. 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla. 

BtOl water,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Orog 

Bugene,  Oreg 

Chester,  Fa 


Easton,Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Lewisburg,  Pa. . . 
PhiladelpUa,  Pa. 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 


Do. 


South   Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
State  College,  Pa... 

Swarthmore,  Pa. . . . 


Villanova,  Pa... 
Kingston,  R.  I.. 
Providence,  R.I. 

Charlestons.  C 


Clemson  College,  S. 

C. 
Columbia,  S.  C 


Brookings,  S.  Dak.. 
R^>id  City,  S.  Dak. 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
Ohio  State  University 


St  Mary  College 

Miami  University 

Toledo  University 

University  of  Oklahoma. . 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  T^oUege. 
Oregon    State    Apicultural 

College. 
Unlveislty  of  Or^on 


MOlMd  C.   Bmsberfir, 

M.B. 
A.  B.  MoDanM,B.  8.1... 
Ernst  J.  Berc,  Be.  D.*. . . . 
Wffliam  P.  GFsham,  Ph 

D. 
Palmer  C.  Rkketts,  LL. 

D. 
Andrew   H.   Pattenon, 
Howard  E.  Satterfleld, 

ME* 
Cant)U'L.Mann,C.B.i.. 
WOUam  H.  Browne,  A. 

B.i 
Edward  8.  Keene,  M.  E . . 

Earto  J.  Babcock,  Sc.  D.. 
Thomas  J.  BmuU,  C.  B . . . 
Fred  E.  Ayer,  C.  E 


Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D. 

Charka  S.  Howe,  Sc.  D... 
Edwin  F.  Coddington, 

Ph.  D. 
Brother  Adam  Holtaiann, 

8.  M. 


James  H.  Felgar,  M.  E . . 

Alfred  Boyd,  C.  E 

Grant  A.  Covell,  M.  E..., 


Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 


Harold  C.  Bird,  C.  B. 


Bucknell  University 

Drexel  Institute 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Carnegie  institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Swarthmore  College 


Villanova  Colli 

Rhode  Island  Slate  College. . 

Brown  University , 


The  CitadeL   the    Military 

College  of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

South  D^ota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of 
Mines. 


Edward  Hart,  Ph.  D 

Stephen  R.  wing^.  B.4. 

Chester  Allen,  C.  £.i 

Frank  B.  Burpee,  A.  M.*. 
Arthur  J.  Rowland,  Sc.  D. 

JohnFraier,  Ph.  D 

W.  E.Mott,C.  E 


Frederic  L.  Bishop,  Ph. 

D. 
Joseph  F.  KMn,  D.  Eng. 

Robert  L.  Sackett,  C.  E. . 
Walter  R.  Crane.  Ph.  D.^ 
George  F.  Blesdng,  Ph. 

D. 

James  J.  Dean,  M.  S 

Royal  L.  Wales,  B.  S 

William  H.  Kenerson,  A. 

M.< 
Robert  G.  Thomas 

Samuel  B.  Earle,  M.  E. . . 

Marshall  G.  Holmes,  C. 

E.I 
HalvorC.  Solberg,  M.  E... 


CleophasC.  O'Harra,  Ph. 
D. 


1  Professor  of  civil  engineering. 
>  Professor  o(  electrical  eogineerine. 

*  Professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

*  Professor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

*  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 


Dean  or  diractor  of  edo- 


,Ph.D. 


MaikE. 

acting. 


A«M.Mai€a8C.8.Nobk 


Ailand  D.  Waaka,  A.1L 


Josapb  KflDiiady.  A.  M. 
John  DftTldacii,  Pd.  D. 


JohnJ.RIclMO0D,Pd.D. 
William   P.   Bonli,  L. 
H.D. 

Geoi«B  W.  Knl^t,  Fh. 
D, 


Harvey  C.  ICInnich,  LL. 

D. 
A.  W.  Trsttien,  Ph.  D., 

acting.  ^ 

Warren  W.  Phelan,  Ph. 

D. 
John  H.  Bowen,  Ph.  D. 


Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph- 
D. 


Frank  P.  Graves,  LL.  D. 
WiU  G.  Chambers,  A.  M. 


Patterson  Wardlaw,I>L- 
D. 


DBANS   OF   BNOINEBBINO   AND   OF   EDTTOATION. 
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XI. — Colleges  and  Uniybrsitibs — Deans  ob  Dibbotobs  opOollbgbb  ob  Schools 

OF  Enoinbbbing  and  Bduoation — Continued. 


Looatkm. 


Vannlllon,  S.  Dak. 
Knoxville,  Tvm. . . 
Ntthyflto,  Tenn 

Do 

AiistiiifTez 

Ooilege  Station,  Tex 

Hodston,  Tex 

Salt    Lake    aty, 

Utah. 
BorUngton,  Vt 

Northftold,Vt 

BlaoksburgfVa....^ 

OiarlotteeviUe^Va.. 

Lexington,  Va 

Do 

PuUmaiLWadi 

Seattle,  Wash 

liorgantown,W.Va. 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaiikee,Wi8 

Lamnle,  wyo 


Name  of  institntion. 


Univenity  at  Booth  Dakota. . 

Univenity  ol  Tennessee 

George  Feabody  Ccrilege  for 
Teaohen. 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  ol  Texas 

Anieoltnral  and  Mechanical 

GoUege  of  Texas. 
Rioe  Institnte 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agrionltoral  Ckdlege. 
Norwich  University 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
cSaokal  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

University  ol  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute. . . 
Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 
State  College  of  Washington. . 
University  ol  Washington 

West  Virginia  University . . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Marquette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Dean  or  director  of  engi- 
neering. 


Dean  or  direotor  of  edu- 
oatlon. 


Lewis  E.  Akeley,  LL.  D . 
Charles  E.  Ferns,  B.  8... 


W.  H.  Schuerman,  C.  E. . 
Thomas  U.  Taylor.  M.  C. 

James  C.  Nagle 


Herbert  K.   Humphrey, 

E.  £. 
Joseph  F.  MenlQ,  Ph.  D. 

Josiah  W.  Votey,  So.  D.. 

Arthur  W.  Winslow,  C. 

E. 
Llugan  S.  Randolph,  M. 

E. 

William   M.   Thornton, 

LL.  D. 

Edward  W.  Nichols 

David  C.  Humphreys,  C. 

E. 
Osmar  L.  Waller,  Ph.  M. . 
Carl  E.  Magnusson,  Ph. 

D.       ^^ 
Clement  R.  Jones.  M.  M. 

E. 
Frederick  E.  Tumeaure, 

D.  Eng. 

JohnC.  Davis.  G.  E 

Elmer  Q.  Hoefer,  M.  B.. . . 


Bmce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D. 


William  8.  Sutton,  LL. 
D. 


Milton  Bennion,  A.  M. 


Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Ph. 
D. 


Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon, 
Ph.  D. 

JoUan  8.  Bnttarworth, 
Ph.D. 


11409— la- 
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OF  BOABDS  OF 
COLLBOBJ. 


Trnjownmrn  of  U 


im> 


ALABAMA. 


Aabuii. 


"BlmtaAMni. 

Do 

Onensboro.. 

ICulon 

MoDt^marr. 
St.  Bffnaid.. 
gnrincHUl.. 
Toscijoon. . 
UnlTcnity.. 


AUSONA. 


TucMm. 


UnirOTtfty  or  eoOtfi. 


PTHldnt  of  bcHBd  of 


of  bowd  cf 


Atheni    Collace     lor     Yoang 

Womoii. 
AlllMIDft  PolTtMliiik  loftitoto. . 


Bimrinrfiaifi  Colto^ 
HowaidCoU 


W.  T.  Sftodws I  H.  B.  ICaloDO. 

Gov.  GiMriBi  HoDdv-  .  R.  W.  Bnrtoo. 


Southern  University 

JudwmCoUett 

Women's  CoueRe  of  Atebama. 
St.  BeroMtl 


R.  S.  If unger '  E.lLOlBnii. 

JtmmBTKUtB W.J.WaldiQp. 

7.  8.  Fnaar '  E.  A.  Dumelly 

Ernest  Lamar T.  T.  DancbdrlU. 


Spring  Hill  CoIlMB 

Centra]  Female  CoileffB.. 
University  of  Alabama. . 


lf.W.Svarts,PlLD. 
BemarA  Mi«fM.0.8.B 
E.  Commings.  8.  J. . . . 

H.  B.  Foalv. 

Got.  CharlsB  Bender* 


J.  If.  Donnelly.  D.  D. 
-  *      O.S.B. 


JolmJ.NaTin,S.J. 
Jolm  T.  Bealk. 
Robisoo  Brown. 


University  of  Arlsona F.  B.  Herafoid. 


Artadelphia  . 

Batesvllle.... 
derksville..., 

Conway 

Do 

Fayetteville.. 


CALfrOBNU. 


Berkeley. 


Claremont.., 
Loe  Angeles. 

Do 

Do 


MUls  College. 

Oakland 

Pasadena 


MeOMUKU 

St.  Helena 

SanFrandsoo. 

San  Jose , 

Santa  Clan.... 


Stanford  University . . 
Whittler 


COLORADO. 


Boulder. 


Colorado  Springs. 

Denver 

Do 

FortCoUins 

Golden. 


Witliam 
Bryan,  jr. 


yifiiniiy 


Greeley.... 
Ifontchire. 


OONNXCnCUT. 


Hartford... 
Hiddletown. 
New  Haven . 


New  London. 
Btorrs 


DELAVABE. 


Newark. 


Henderson-Brown  College t  R«v.  James  U.  Work-  •  Leslie  Goodke. 

Ouachita  Collsge 


CoUcM I  JamesP.CollIn ,  J.  L.  Boggs. 

Lmberlaod College...,  W^H^ Wilson.....^...   W JS.  HTShibley. 


Arkansas  Comi 
Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 


J.  P.  Runyan,  If .  D  . .  J.  F.  Jones. 

James  Thomas ■  V.  D.  HOI. 

Hon.      CharlsB      H.    W.H.  Cravens. 
Broogh.  I 


Univeisity  of  CaUfomia  i. 


Pomona  CoUen ! 

Occidental  Cofiege 

St.  Vincents  Colk«e ! 

University  of  Southern   Call-  I 
fomia. 

Mills  Coltege 

St.  ICary's  College ! 

Throop  College  of  Technology . . .  | 

University  oiRedlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  University 

CoUege  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Chua 


Bon.  William  D.  Ste-  i 

phens.  , 

Geone  W.  Baiston...' 

Hon.  Frank  P.  FUnt. . .' 


Victor  H.  Bandsrson. 

Charles  B.  Sumner. 
W.  S.  Young. 


Bishop     Adna     W.  •  A.  E.  Pomeroy. 
Leonard. 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 
Whittier  College 


David  P.  Barrows 

James  £.  Curran i 

Arthur  H.  Fleming. .  .i 

Ifattiaon  B.  Jones i 

E.  £.  Androes. ...... 

PatrickJ.Foote,&J.. 

RolIaV.  Watt ; 

Walter  F.  Thornton, 

8.  J. 
William  ILNewhaU...' 


Warren  Olney,  sr. 
A.  A.  ICcKinnon. 
Edward  C.  Barrett. 
J.  W.  Curtis. 
Claiide  Cooaid. 
D.  J.  lfahoney,8.J. 
H.  E.  MUnes. 
Joseph   W.    Riordsa* 

S.J. 
Leon  Sloes. 


William  V.  Coflin I  Lydia  J.  Jackson. 


University  of  Colorado  >. 


Colorado  College 

CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. . . . 

Colorado  School  of  Kines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  CoUege. . 
Colorado  Woman's  CoUege 


George  Norlin,  acting 
president. 


J.J.  Brown 

William  G.  Evans. 
A.  A.  Edwards.... 

F.G.WUlls 

H.  V.  Kepner 

A.  H.  Stockham.. 


Trinity  CoUege FlavelS.  Luther. 

Wesleyan  University '  John  C.  Clark. 

Yale  University 


Connecticut  CoUege  for  Women . . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  CoUege . 


Arthur  Twining  Had- 

ley. 

Benjamin  T.  MarahaU. 
Gov.  Harcus  H.  Hoi- 

comb,  ez-oAdo. 


Delaware  College Henry  B.  Thompson. 

'Board  of  regents. 


Frank  H.  Woloott. 

Willis  L.  Armstrong. 
W.  J.  Fitsgarakl. 
Frost  Craft. 
L.  M.  Taylor. 
James  T.  Smith. 
A.  J.  Park. 
Ruf^  G.  Gentry. 


P.  Henry  Woodwsrd. 
David  G.  Downey. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

Elisabeth  C.Wright. 
O.  F.  XJIng. 


CharlsB  B.  Evans. 


B0ABD6  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  UNIVEBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 
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XII. — FRtStDBJXT  AMD  SbCBBTAKT  OF  BOABIMI  OF  TbUBTBBS  OF  UNIYBBSITIBa  AMD 

G0U1BOB8 — Contiiiued. 


LoottUon. 


nmmct  or  Columbia. 


Waahingtaii. 
Do..,.. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


IXOBIDA. 


D«Land 

Gainesville.. 
Lake  City... 
Sutherland.. 
Tallahassee.. 
Winter  Park. 


GEOSaiA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CoUeKe  Park. 

Cathbert 

Dahlonega... 


I>ecatQr 

Demorest 

Forsyth 

OainesYiUe 

Lagrange 

Do 

Ifaoon. 

Do 

Ozford 

Bome 

South  Atlanta. 


HAVAU. 

HoBolahi , 


IDAHO. 

CaldwaU 

Moaoow 


ILUNOIS. 


Abingdon..... 

Aledo 

Alton 

Bloomlngton. 
BoarboniHds. 


Carlinville. 
Carthage... 
Chicago.... 

Do...., 

Do..... 

Do..... 

Do..... 
Decatur... 
Eureka.... 


Ewing 

GateDnrg. 

Do 

Godfrey... 
Greenville. 


UniTersity  or  college. 


American  Unlvenlty 

Catholie  University  of  America. 


Oallaadet  College 

Georgetown  Umverslty. 


George    Washington    Univer- 
sity. 
Howard  University  (colored). . . . 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

Colombia  College 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 
Rollins  College 


Unlversitv  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored) . . . 
Georsia  School  of  Technology. . 

Morehoose  College  (colored) 

Morris  Brown  College  (colored). 

Cox  College ■. 

Andrew  Cottle 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 


Aenee  Scott  College. 
Piedmont  College . . 
Bessie  Tift  College.. 
Brenan  College. 


Lagrange  College 

Southern  Female  College. . 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  Female  College.. 

Emory  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored). 


College  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho  >. 


Hedding  College 

William  andVashti  CoUege 
Shurtleff. 

esleyan 
St.  Viator  CoUege 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 


Blackbom  CoUege 

Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology . 

De  Pan!  University 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

Umverslty  of  Chicago 

James  Mfflikin  University 

Burela  College. 

Northwestern  University 

£  wing  College. .................. 

Knox  College , 

Lombard  College 

MontloeUo  Seminary 

Greenville  ColIegB 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Benjamin  F.  Lelghton 

James  CanUnal  Gib- 
bons. 

PercivalHall 

Alphonsus  J.  Donlon, 
fi.J. 

John  Bell  Lamer, 
chairman. 

Stanton  J.  Peelle 

Brother  PhlUp 

James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 


John  B.  Stetson,  jr. . 

J.  L.  Earman , 

Hon.  C.  A.  Carson.... 

J.  B.  Mltchel 

P.  K.  Yonge , 

G.  M.  Ward 


Henry  D.  McDaniel. . 

Edward  T.  Ware 

N.E.Harris 

John  F.  Purser 

J.  8.  Flipper 

W.S.Cox. 

J.B.Wight 

W.  B.  McCants 


J.K.Orr 

Philip  F.Moxom 

O.  H.  B.  Bloodworth. 

H.H.Dean 

John  M.  Barnard 

L.  J.Bender 

W.  B.  Hardman 

W.  N.  Ainsworth 

Asa  G.  Candler 

J.P.Cooper 

F.D.Leete 


W.  R.  Farrington. 


David    A.    Clemens 

(chairman). 
H.Harland 


C.  F.  W.  Smith. 
Henry  E.  Burgess. 
A.  A.  Curry. 


SalnWolty 

J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  C. 
S.V. 

IraW.AUen 

C.  H.  Boyer... 

J.  Ogden  Armour 

F.  X.  MoCabe,C.M... 
Christian  C.  Kohlsaat. 
JohnB.  Furay,  S.  J... 
Martin  A.  Ryerson. . . , 

W.J.  Darby 

T.  J.  McGutta 

James  A.  Patten 

J.D.Hooker 

Thomas  McClelland. . . 

Lyman  McCarL , 

Edward  P.  Wade..... 
Franklin  H.  Ashcraft. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Charles  W.  Baldwin. 
Right  Rev.  J.  F.  Regis 

Canevin. 
Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
John  B.  Creeden,  8.  J. 

Richard  Cobb. 

GeoiKe  W.  Cook. 
Brother  Dente. 
Sister  Gertrude. 


Silas  B.  Wright. 
Bryan  Mack. 
E.  A.  McColsky. 
J.  B.  Ley. 
J.  G.  Keilum. 
W.  R.  O'Neal. 


T.  W.  Reed. 
William  B.  'Matthews. 
James  S.  Ackers. 

E.  R.  Carter. 
William  D.  Jolmson. 
Carl  W.  Minor. 

C.  W.  Curry. 
R.  H.  Baker. 

F.  H.  Gaines. 

G.  S.  Butler. 
Samuel  Rutherford. 
J.  H.  Hosch. 
Frank  Harwell. 

R.  L.  Render. 
R.  C.  Gianberry. 
George  B.  Jewett. 
W.  D.  Thomson. 
W.  M.  Harbin. 
W.  H.  Crogman. 


A.  L.  Dean. 

L.  S.  Dille. 
Walter  S.  Bruce. 


E.  H.  Bradway. 
David  A.  Hebel. 
John  Leverett. 

F.  M.  Austin. 

W.  J.  Bergin,  C.  S.  V. 

Thomas  Rinaker. 
H.  C.  Sprick. 
Frederick  U.  Smith. 
D.  J.  McHugh,  C.  M. 
Charles  S.  Cutting. 
Albert  Esterman,  S.  J. 
J.  Spencer  Diekerson. 
H.  £.  Starkey. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Jones. 
Frank  Philip  Ciandon. 
C.  C.  Allen. 
Alvah  S.  Green. 
Frank  L.  Conger. 
Charles  A.  Oudwell. 
F.  L.  HaU. 


State  board  of  edneatioo  and  board  of  reguts  of  University  offldaho. 
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XII.— President  and  Secbbtaby  op  Boabds  op  Trustees  op  TTniversities  and 

CoLLBGBS — Continued . 


Location. 


ILLINOIS— contlnaed 

Jacksonville 

Do 

Knoxville 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carroll 

Naperville 

Peoria 

Rookford 

Rook  Island 

Upper  Alton 

Urbana. 

Wheaton 

INDIANA. 

Bloomincton 

CoUege^le 

Crawfordsville 

Earlham 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Lafayette 

Merom 

MooresHiU 

Notre  Dame 

Do 

Oakland  City 

St.  Meinrad 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

Valparaiso 

Vlnoennes 

IOWA. 

Ames. 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

Decorah 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grinnell 

Hopkinton 

Incuanola. 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Lamoni 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 

University  Park 

KAM8A8. 

Atofaison 

Do 

Baldwin. 


University  or  college. 


Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

T^ke  Forest  CoUege 

MoKendree  College 

Lincoln  College. 

Monmouth  College 

Frances  Shimer  School. . 
Northwestern  College 


Rookford  Col 


Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 

"  ~  Allege 

Augustana  College. . . . 

Shurtlefl  CoUeee 

University  of  Ulinois . 
Wheaton  Ck>llege 


Indiana  University. 
St.  Joseph's  College. 


Wabash  College.. 
Earlham  College.. 
Concordia  College. 


Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  Umwsity 
Hanover  CoUege 


Butler  College... 

Indiana  Central  University . 

Purdue  Unlversltv 

Union  Christian  College ... . 


Mooree  Hill  College. 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy . 

University  of  Notre  Dame 


Oakland  City  College 

St.  Meinrad  CoIleM 

Rose  Polytechnic  institute  (. 

Taylor  University , 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University 


Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Wartburg  CoUege 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Dubuque  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  university 

GrinneU  CoUege 

Lenox  Coltoge 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  CoUege 

Graoeland  CoUege 

Iowa  Wesleyan  CoUege 

ComeU  CoUege 

Penn  CoUege 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

MomiiUBide  CoUege 

Buena  vista  CoUege 

Tabor  CoUege 

Leander  Clark  CoUege 

Central  Holiness  Umversity. . . . 


Midland  CoUege 

St.  Benedict's  CoUege. 
Baker  University 


Preddent  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Andrew  Russel 

T.  J.Pitner 

M.  Edward  Fawcctt. 

Clayton  Mark 

Hon.  Charles  S.Deneexi 

J.K.MUler 

Thomas  H.  McMlchael 


Samuel  P.  Spreng 

Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh . 
Edward  P.  Lathrop... 
Joseph  A .  Anderson . . . 

A.A.Curry 

WlUiam  L.Abbott.... 
Charles  A.  Blanchard . 


Theodore  F.  Rose 

George  Hindelang 

C.  PP.  8. 

Albert  D.  Thomas 

Amos  K.  HolloweU 

Rev.  A.  Lange,  chair- 
man. 

Grafton  Johnson. 

H.F.Reist 

Hugh  Dougherty 

Jasper  W.  La  Grange  . 

Hilton  U.  Brown 

Irby  J.Oood 

Joseph  D.  OUver 

C.  B.Herdiey 

E.V.  Hawkina. 

Mother  M.  Perpetua. . . 
Andrew      Morrissey, 

Ph.  D. 

D.  B.  Montgonurv 

A.  Schmltt,  0. 8.  B 

W.C.BaU 

C.  C  Ay  res. .......... 

Henry  B.  Brown. 

W.  M.Hindman 


D.D.  Murphy. 


....do 

E.  R.  Burkhalter 

C.Proehl 

C.K.Preu8 

J.  R.  Vaugihan 

Theo.  P.  Shonts 

Archbishop  Keane 

Archibald  Cardie,  D.D. 

N.  A.  Mershon 

John  H.T.  Main 


A.  V.  Proudfoot 

D.D.  Murphy 

SUasM.  Weaver 

Albert  Carmidiael. . . . 

Hugh  A.  Cole , 

Charles  W.FUnt 

William  A.  Johnson. . . 

B.F.Brinkman 

E.C.Heilman. 

L.  M.  Nusbaum. 

Nelson  W.  Wehrhan. , 

J.  J.  Shambaogh 

G«K|»  Ramsay 


£.  E.  Btanfler. 

Innoosmt  Wolf,0  jB.B  . 
Nelson  Case 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Carl  E.  Black. 
Joseph  R.  Barker. 
Charles  W.  LefRngvelL 
John  H.  S.  Lee. 
James  C.  DoUey. 
J.  H.  Boyd. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
WUlkm  P.  McKee. 
E.  M.  Spreng. 
W.  W.  Hammond. 
George  O.  Forbes. 
Theodore  Ekblad. 
John  Leverett. 
H.  E.  Cunningham. 
C.  W.  Botkin. 


John  W.  Cravens. 
Ignatius  Wagner, 

C.  PP.  8. 
Theodore  H.Ristin. 
Mary  A.  Stubbs. 
Rev.  W.B.Moll. 

WiU  A.  Burton. 
D.  D.  MUkr. 
H.  H.  Hombrook. 
R.  S.  Ijawrenoe. 
Barton  W.  Cols. 
Jessie  L.  Hannr. 
Edward  A.  Ellswartb 
Gault  W.  Pleasant. 
M.  A.  Farr. 
Mother  M.Aquina. 
William  Conner. 

J.  P.  Cox. 
Benno  Qerber,  0.  II 
Paul  N.  Bogart. 
H.  T.  Gannelly. 
John  B.  RoesBier. 
W.  B.  RobinsoD. 


W.  H.  GemmiU. 

Do. 
John  8.  Ely. 
J.  F.  Retnsofa. 
O.  L.  Obon. 
Nelson  Royal. 
George  A.  Jewett. 
Albert  8.  Pelkwt. 
Charles  J.  Fultoo. 
C.  R.  Carpenter. 
H.  W.  Somen. 
W.  11.  Ensign. 
J.H.HendffKKL 
W.H.GaminiU. 
F.  D.  PMt. 
J.  F.  Garver. 
Thomas  OdMnL 
Hamlina  H.  Freer. 
Eva  K.  Shaffer. 
John  Wesselink. 
F.  O.  Ban. 
Guy  £.  Maek. 
Mary  Anna  Reed. 
Ross  Masters. 
Bloise  T.  QOmofe. 


R.  B.  Pesry.  ^  _  _ 
DamianLav«y,OJ)J' 
Charles  E.  Beeks. 


>  Board  of  managers. 
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Location. 


K  ANBAB— oontlniied. 


t^mporla.... 
Hijfland.... 
City. 


LAwrenoe... 
UndBborg., 
Mcpherson. 
Manhattan. 


University  or  college. 


CoUege  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Eiuuas  City  TTxilverslty . 


University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  Colleee 

MoPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 


Ottawa... 
St.  Marys. 


SalJna... 
Sterling. 
Topeka.. 
W^ta. 
Do.. 
Winfleld. 


Ottawa  University. 
St.  Mary's  College.. 


Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  Oulege 

Fatrmount  Collem 

Friends  University. 

Southwestern  Collej 


ege. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Oreen. 

DanvllS 

Do 

Georgetown 

Hoptdnsville.., 
Lexington 

Do'.'/.'.'.','.'.. 

Do 

Louisville , 

RnsseUville.... 

Do 

St.Mary 

Winchester 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge. 


Clinton 

Convent 

Mansfield 

New  Orleans . 

Do 

Do 

Plnevllle 


MAINS. 

Bronswlok 


Lewiston.. 

Orono 

VanBuren. 
Watervllle. 


MA&TLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do..: 


Baltimore. 
Do... 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


Chestertown. 
College  Park. 


Berea  CoUege 

Ogden  CoUege > . . . 

Central  University  of  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  Colleee  for  Women . . . 

Georgetown  Cdfege 

Bethel  Woman's  CoUege 

HamUton  College  for  women 

Sayre  CoUege 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  CoUege 

University  of  Louisville 

Bethel  College 

Lomn  Female  CoUege 

St.  Mary's  CoUege 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  CoUege. .. 


Presidsnt  of  board  of 
trustees. 


WlUiamFounras 

Wflllam  M.Boone... 
Bishop  Cyrus  J.  Kep- 

hart. 
Gov.  Arthur  Capper . . 

Alfred  Bergin 

J.J.  Yoder 

Gov.  Arthur  Capper, 

chairman. 

A.  S.OUn 

WiUlam  J.  WaUaoe, 

S.J.   ^ 

T.W.  Roach 

R.  T.  CampbeU 

P.  P.  Womer 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


H.W.  Darling 

L.  Clarkson  Henshaw . 
A.  O.Ebright 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
A|Tlcultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

BUUman  CoUeglate  Lfistttute 

Jefferson  CoUege 

Mansfield  Female  CoUefle 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial 
CoUege  for  Women. 

Loyola  unl varsity 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana . 

Louisiana  CoUegecJunior  CoUege) 


Bowdoin  CoUege. 


WlUiam  G.  Frost 

MaxB.Nahm 

A.  J.  A.  Alexander 

J(dm  A.  Quisenberry. . 

O.  H.  NunneUy 

CM.  Thompson 

J.W.Porter 

CUfton  B.Ross 

Hon.  A.  O.  Stanley . . . 

W.  Hume  Logan 

A.Y.Fprd 

M.  £.  Alderson 

F.  F.  Qlbeon,  D.  D... 
Michael  Jaglowicz,C.R 
E.  G.  B.Mann,  D.D.. 


Hon.  R.  G.  Pleasant. 


D.  F.  WUkinson D.M.  Pipes. 


H.  C.  CulbertsoQ. 
Tobias  Larson. 
Judge  F.  T.  Woodbum. 

Lee  Harrison. 
Andrew  Monson. 
H.  J.  Hamly. 
Lee  Harrison. 

A.WlUis. 

Thomas  A.  MoNelve, 

S.J. 
C.  W.  Stevens. 
W.  E.  Currie. 
Ella  Mav  Pixley. 
Robert  L.  Holmes. 
William  S.  Hadley. 
T.  E.  Hlnahaw. 


A.  E.  Thompson. 

D.  W.  Wright. 
J.  A.  Cheek. 

Do. 
J.  W.  Thacker. 
T.  W.  Blakey. 
J.  S.  Botts. 

E.  D.  Veach. 
Enoch  Grehan. 
Hogui  Yancey. 
W.  H.  Bradbury. 
H.  L.  Trimble. 
A.  P.  Lyon. 
Ignatius  Perius,  C.  R. 
J.  P.  Strother. 


A.  T.  Prescott. 


R.  T.Moore 

R.  M.  Walmsley.. 


Bates  CoUege 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Mary's). . 
Colby  CoUege 


St.  John's  CoUege 

United  States  Naval  Academy. 


Goucher  CoUege 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Loyola  CoUege 


Morgan  CoUege  (colored) . . . 
Mount  St.  Joeepn's  College , 


Washington  College . 
~  laryland  State  Coll 
culture. 


Maryland  State  College  of  Agri- 
BUloottCity I  Rock  HiU  CoUege 


A.  E.Otis,  S.J 

Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D.. 
Z.  R.  Lawhon 


Rev.  WUUam  DeWitt 
Hyde. 

George  C.  Chase 

Samuel  W.Gould.... 
Henry  Seiller,  S.  M 


R.  E.  Babbits. 
L.  A.  Wogan. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  S.J. 
L.  A.Wogan. 
C.  Cottingham. 


Barrett  Potter. 

Franklin  M.  Drew. 
Thomas  V.  Doherty. 
Alcime  Cyr.  S.  M. 


LesUe  C.  Cornish Wilford  C.  Chapman. 

I 


Gov.  Emerson  C.  Har- 
rington. 

Capt.  E.  W.  Eberle, 
chairman  of  Aca- 
demic Board. 

Summerfield  Baldwin. 

R.  Brent  Keyser 

WiUiamJ.  Ennis,S.J. 


John  F.  Goucher 

Brother  Isadore, 
C.  F.  X. 

James  A.  Pearoe 

Gov.  £.  C.  Harrington.! 


L.  Dorsey  Gassaway. 

Lieut.  Com.  John 
Downes,  secretary  of 
Academic  Board. 

L.  T.  Widerman. 

Henry  D.  Harlan- 

Richard  A.  Fleming, 
S.J. 

Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 

Brother  FhiUp, 
C.  F.  X. 

Lewin  W.  WIckos. 

H.  T.  Harrison. 


Brother  PhUlp,  F.  S.  C.   Brother  JuUus,  F.  S.  C. 
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i.x)catioii. 


lfABTLANI>-<X>Dtd. 

Emmitsbnrg , 

Frederick 

LuthervUle 

New  Windsor 

Westminster 

KAaSACHUSBTTS. 

Amherst 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Oambridge 

Do 

Do 

Northampton 

Norton 

South  Hadley 

Tufts  College 

Wellestoy 

WiUiamstown 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MICHIOAN. 

Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Kalamasoo 

OUvet 

MINNESOTA. 

CoUegeyille 

liinneapolis 

Do 

Northfleld 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Winona 

loasissippi. 

Agricultural  College. . . 


Blue  Mountain. 
Bro(^khaven.... 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 


University  or  college. 


Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 


Hood  College 

Maryland  Gollece  for  Women 

Bine  Ridee  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Amherst  CoUegB 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Boston  College 

Boston  Uniyersfty 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University  * 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Raddiffe  CoUege 


Smith  College 

Wheaton  CoUege 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  CoUe0B 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Adrian  CoUege 
Albion  CoUege 
Alma  College 


President  of  board  of 
tnistees. 


Sight  Rev.  UsT,  Ber- 
nard J.  Biadiey. 
WiUiam  C.  SehaeflSsr. 

George  SohoU 

J.  Walter  Englar 

Charles  Binbig3l6a . . . 


Oeoree  A.  Plimpton. 
Charles  A.  Oleaion.., 


C.  W.  Lyons,  S.J 

John  L.  Bates 

Henry  Lefavour 

Oeorge  von  L.  Meyer . . 
Richard  C.  MacLaurin 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs.. . . 


Secretary  of  board  ol 
trustees. 


Samuel  V.  Cole 

Joseph  A.  Skinner 

Austin  B.  Fletcher. . . . 

Edwin  F.  Greene 

Harry  A.  Garfield  . . . . 

A.  George  Bollock 

do 

Joseph  N.  Dinand,S.J. 
Charles  0.  Washburn. 


Myron  W .  Hoisintgon .  j 
C.W.Baldwin ' 


University  of  Michigan  * 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege . 

HiUacUde  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Kalamasoo  College 

Olivet  Coll(«e 


St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Semhaary 

University  of  Minnesota. ... 

Oarleton  CoUege 

St.  Olaf  CoUege 

CoUege  of  St.  QEktherine 

CoUege  of  St.  Thomas , 

TTimiTiTiA  University 

Macalester  CoUege 

Oustavus  Addphus  CoUege . 
CoUege  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Asrlculturaland  Me- 
chanical CoUe^. 

Blue  Mountain  CoUeffe 

Whitworth  Female  CoUege 

Hillman  College 

Mississippi  College , 

Industrul  Institute  and  CoUege 


Grenada Grenada  CoUege 


HoUy  Springs 
Jaclnon 


Rust  University  (colored). 
Bellhaven  College   for   Y 
Ladles. 

MlUsaps  College 

Meridun  College 
Chickasaw  Female  CoUege. 

University ,  University  of  Mississippi. . 

I 

1  Board  of  overseers. 


oung 


Do.. 
Meridian. 
Pontotoc. 


James  M.  Barkley 

Harry  B.  Hutchms. . . 
WlU&m  T.  Doran,  S.J. 

Frank  S.  Kedxle 

W.E.  Ambler. 

Rev.  Ame  Vennema. . . 

WUUamKeUy 

R.E.  Olds 

Thomas  F.  Kane 


PeterEnmliO.S.B... 

Rev.  E.  E.  Gynild 

FredB.  Snyoer....... 

David  P.  Jones 

S.  H.  Holstad 


Most  Rev.  John  Ireland 
Matthew  G.  Norton . . 

Thomas  Shaw 

Henry  Benson 


Hon.    Theodore    G. 

BUbo. 

W.  T.  Lowrey 

Thad.  B.  Lampton.... 

W.  T.  Lowrey 

W.T.  Ratcllfl 

Hon.    Theodore    G. 

Bilbo. 
Judge  J.  G.  McGowen . 
John  E.  Anderson...., 
J.  R.  Dobyns 


W.  B.Murruh. 
L.  P.  Brown . . 


Hon.    Theodore    G. 
Bilbo. 

^  •  The  regents. 


Rev.  Edward  B.  Jor- 
dan. 
Frederick  A.  Rnpley. 
James  8.  Nussear. 
E.  G.  Ouyton. 
T.  H.  Lewis. 


WIUlstoD  Walker. 
WUlred  Wheeler. 

John  8.  Keathig,  S.  J. 
George  8.  Butters. 
John  W.  Bartol. 
Winthrop  H.  Wade. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

Anna  Wellliigton  Wol- 

baoh. 
Charles  N.  caark. 
Annie  M.  KUham. 
Frandfl  Parsons. 
Edmund  W.  Kellogg. 
Miss  Sarah  Lawienoe. 
WUlard  E.  Hon. 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 

JamesA.MuUen.S.J. 
Charles  Baker. 


J.  S.  Gray. 
Samuel  Dickie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirley  W.  Smith. 
Henry  W.Otth>g,&X 
Addison  M.  Brown. 
Lorenso  E.  Dow. 
Gerrit  J.  Dlekems. 
F.  W.  McNair. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
Edward  M.  Wybte, 


vrnuLn  Held,  O.  S.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hftyes. 
Harlm  W.  Page. 
O.  O.  Erllng. 

V.  Rev.  Jas.C.  Byrne. 
Joseph  N.  Hackney. 

B.  H.  Schrlber. 

C.  S.  Benson. 


O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  B.  Watkhis. 

Do. 
W.  A.  MoComb. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Tucker. 
F.  H.  Httiry. 


J.  B.  Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 
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Location. 


MISSOUBI. 

Albany 

Camoran 

Canton 

Columbia 

Do 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Glaseow 

Lexmgton 

Liberty 

Mftrahall 

Haxioo 

Korxisvllle 

Nevada 

ParlcvlUe 

St  Charles 

St.  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Spr 

rkib 
Warranton 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman 

Butte...,-. 

Missoula 

NXBRASKA. 

BeUerue 

Bethany... 

College  view 

Crete 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Do 

University  Place 
York..... 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

mr 

Durham 

Hanover 

Manchester 

NEW  lEBSXT. 

Convent  Station.. 

Hoboken 

Jersey  Ci^ 

Kenflworth 

NewBrunswiok.. 

Princeton 

South  Orange 


University  or  college. 


Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Culver-Stockton  College 

Christian  College 

Stephens  CoUeee 

University  of  Missouri  ^ 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Westminster  College 

Synodical  Collegia 

William  Woods  Collage 

Pritchett  College 

Central  College  for  Women 

William  JeweU  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Hardhi  College 

Soarritt-MorrlsviUe  College 

Cottey  College 

Parktk)llege 

Lhidenwood  College  for  Women 

Forest  Park  CoUeee 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarklo  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts.  * 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. . . 
University  of  Montana 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska  *. 
Creif^ton  University 


Universltyof  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . 
York  College 


University  of  Nevada  *. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  CoUeee 

St.  Anselm's  College 

CoUege  of  St.  Elizabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
St  Peter's  College 

UiMala  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College , 


Preddent  of  board  of 
trustees. 


J.  W.  Piper 

W.F.Burrls 

W.  B.  MoRoberts 

D.A.Robnett 

W.W.  Charters 

David  R.  Francis 

John  A.  Rich 

A.W.Walker 

B.F.Edwards 

A.D.Smlth 

W.  E.  Jameson,  Chair 

J.H.Jackson 

P.P.Lewis 

J.S.Mi^or 

W.P.Stark 

C.F.Clark 

C.J.Wllklns 

F.H.Glenn 

Homer  Mann 

Dr.  John  L.  Roemer. . . 

B.F.Edwards 

Bernard  J.  O  tting,  S*  J • 

Robert  S.  Brookings. . . 

Thomas  W.Nedal 

A.  L.  Davidson 

FransPiehler 


Hon.  S.V.Stewart. 


.do. 
.do. 


C.M.Wi]helm 

JohnCurrie 

R.  A.  Underwood 

William  A.  SeUeck.... 

Rev.  A.  J.  Morris 

A.H.Jones 

Frank  L.  Haller 

F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

Archie  W.  Carpenter. . 

A.  L.  Johnson 

C.E.Sandall ■ 


J.F.Abel. 


H.  L.  Boutwell 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins. 
Ernest    Helmstetter, 
O.  8.  B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline 

Kelligar. 
Alex.C.  Hmnphreys. . 
James  F.  MbDermott, 

S.J. 

Maurlts  Stoipe 

William  H.  s.  Dema- 

rest. 

John  G.  Hibben « 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  James 

F.  Mooney. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


E.  A.  Watkins. 
Ben.  F.  Jones.  ' 
Ed.  N.  Cason. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Clair- 

Moss. 
J.  E.  Thornton. 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.W.Jacobs. 
H.  K.  Givens. 
B.H.  Charles. 
S.G.Wood. 
J.  H.  Atkinson. 
W.M.  Pritchett 
E.N.  Hopkins. 
J.E.Cook. 
D.  F.  Manning. 
W.  B.  Sappington. 
J.  J.  Orten. 
J.M.HalL 
D.  M.  Enisiht 

M.Rhodes. 

Matthew  McMenamy, 

S.J. 
Edmund  A.Ensler. 
G.W.Nonemacner. 
John  P.  Stevenson. 
D.W.  Smith. 


May  Trumper. 


Do. 
Do. 


G.G.  Wallace. 
JohnH.Bioknell. 
H.  A.  Morrison. 
Oeo^W.MitohelL 
Elias  F.Starr. 
P.  L.  Johnson. 
James  8.  Dales. 
William   P.   Whelan 

S.J. 
W.T.Graham. 
J.W.Embree. 
MoUieVolz. 


George  H.  Taylor. 


J.  A.  Tufts. 

William  Martin  Chase. 
Frederick  Zwinger, 
O.  S.  B. 


Sister     Mary     Agnes 

Sharkey. 
Franklin  B.  Kirkbrlde. 


J.  E.  Chester. 
J.  Preston  Searle. 

Wilson  Farrand. 
James  J.  Sheehan. 


1  Board  of  curators. 

>  State  board  of  education  has  control. 

*  Board  of  regents. 

*  Tba  governor  of  the  Stata  of  New  Jersey  is  ex  ofBcio  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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XII.— Prboidbmt  and  Sbcsbtaht  or  Boasds  ov  Teuitsb*  op  UinysBsniBs  and 

CoLLxoKA— OonUnued. 


Unlvtnftty  or  eolkft. 


AJImqiMnlOB Uiil^«iiltTofN«w  liatzko> 

SoeoRO I  N«w  llezloo  State  Sdiool  of 


Qoono  L.  Biooks. 
P.  BUI 


State  Oolto^ 

MSW  TOBK. 

AUmdj 


AUrad 


N«w  llezloo  OoOmb  of  A^ilciil- 
tan  and  ItechaDic  Aiti.i 

New   Yotk.   State   ColtoKe   for 
Teaoben. 


AnaU 
C.  L.  HUl 


Jobn  JB.  Flnley. 


Aunn... 

Bnoidyii. 

Do... 


SI.  Stephen's 


Alfred  UnlTenltT.... 
CoUegi. 

eipni  cou  _ 
Polyiedmle  Instituto  of  Brook- 


Vetnoo  A.  Baoa- 
DaTldK.  Oreer.. 


WeUa 
Adeli 


Colien... 
ihlCoDece 


Do. 
Do. 


lyn. 
St  Fianda  College 


N. 

JameaK. 

Fred  W.  AtUoaon 


Vona. 


OolleKe  of  St.  Pranda  Xavier . . . 


BnilBlo 
Do 


Do ;  St.  John's  CoDege 


Rock- 


Canton. 
Clinton. 
Ehnlia. 
Oeneva. 


Canlaiua  CoOece. 
UniTCfilty  of  Boillalo  •. 


St.  Lftwrenoe  Univeraltj. 

Hamlltfln  College 

Elmln  College 

Hohait  College 


Ithac* 

Eeuk»Park.. 
NowBoobeUe. 
NowYoik.... 


Do. 

• 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Colgate  Univenity 

Cornell  Univeralty 

Keuka  College 

College  of  New  Rochelle. 
Baraaid  College 


College  of  the  Ctty  of  New  York. 

Columbia  UniTeraity 

Fordham  Unlvanity 


Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
Manhattan  CoDege 


Do I  New  York  Unlverrity. 


Do '  Teachers  College 

Niagara  Unl^endty. .  .1  Niagara  Univenlty 

Potadam ',  Clarkson  College  of  Technology. 

Foughkeepaie Vassar  College 


Rochester 

St.  BonaTentuie. 


Unlyersity  of  Rochester. . . 
St.  BonaTenture's  College . 


Schenectady '  Union  University 


S 


Bviac 
•ftoy. 


use. 


West  Point 

HOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Behnoot 


Synouse  Univeiaty 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Insti- 
tute. 
U.  8.  Military  Academy 


Ri£ht    Rot. 

OeofgeKauj 
Rev.  Joaeph 

walLjB.7. 
John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
Qeorge  J.  Krim.  S.  J.. 
Charlea    P.    Norton, 

chancellor. 

Vaaco  P.  Abbott 

ElihuRoot 

R.C.  Mandevllle 

Douglaa    Merritt 

(chainnan). 
Sidney  M.  Colgate.... 
Hon.  Prank  N.  Hlsoook 

W.T.  Mortis 

Adrian  IteUn,  Jr 

Silaa     B.     Brownell 

(chairman). 
Oeorge    MoAneny, 

chalrnan. 
William  Barclay  Par- 
sons. 
Joaeph  A.  Mttlry,  S.  J . . 

Edward  J.  MoOuIre, 

chairman. 
Brother    Henry 

August.  F.  S.  C. 

Qeorge  Alexander 

V.  EveritMiicy 

M.  A.  Drennan,  C.  M.. 

George  H.  Sweet 

Charles     M.     Pratt, 

chairman. 

John  P.  Munn 

Edward    J.    Blecke, 

O.  F.  M. 

Silas  B.  BrowneU 

Charles  Andrews 

Palmer  C.  Rlckette.... 


None. 


Belmont  Abbey  College. 


ChApelHlll ■  University  of  North  Carolina... 

Chartotte Biddle  Unlverrity  (colored) ... , 

Do Queens  College , 

DavJdaon i  Davldaon  College , 

Durham ■  Trinity  College 

Elon  College Elon  (;ollege 

Oreensboio Greensboro  College  for  Women. 

GuiUord  Collage Guilford  College 


Hickory 

Ral^ 

Dd. 


Do. 
Do. 


Lenoir  College. 
Meredith  CoDege. 
Peace  Institute.. 


St.  Mary's  School. 
Shaw  Uni 


miveraity  (colored). 
1  Board  of  regente. 


Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid, 

O.  8.  B. 
Hon.T.W.BIckett.... 

R.  P.  Wyohe 

A.  A.  McQeachy 

W.  L.  Llngle 

J.  H.  Southgate 

W.  A.  Harper 

J.  B.  Bladea 

J.  ElwoodCox 

J.  H.C.  Huitt 

W.N.  Jones 

William  MoC.  White, 

chairman. 
Joseph  B.  (^lesbire.... 
W.  fi.  Tanner 


of  board  of 


J.  A.  Baldy. 
C.  T.  ~ 


K.  IS.  rtmay. 


D.  a  BnnUUL 
WUHam  Hadasn. 

Robert  L.  ZabriaUsi 
H.  K.  TwltclMiL 
Richard  L.  BoaaeO. 

Brother   David, 

cap. 

Rev.  Joaeph  H.  Smith, 
a  J. 

E.  L.  Oawy.  C.  M. 
Fiadeiio  J.  Bnnae,aj. 
FhHip  B.  Goetft. 

Flank  N.  CleavelaBd. 
(SeoigeD.  Dunham. 
Arthur  euntan. 
P.  N.  Nkdiolaa. 

Jamea  C.  Colgate. 
Charles  D.  Boatwiek. 
Charles  A.  DowdelL 
Edward  J.  McGuire. 
Fredoilc  B.  Jennfaifi, 

clerk. 
Jamea  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  Pine. 

Joaeph    T.     Keating, 

aT 

A.  Emerson  Palmer. 

Brother  Jaaper,  F.  a  C. 

(}eorge  A.  Stronc. 
Dunlevy  MUbank 
Alonso    C.    Baldwin, 

C  M. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Fetton. 

Charles  M.  Williams. 
Alexander  M.  Blckey, 

O.  F.  M. 
Ed^  S.  Barney. 
De  Witt  B.  Tbompaon. 
jdhnSqulrsa. 


None. 


Oeatreioh, 


Thomas 
O.  S.  B. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
a  F.  Wonts. 
William  Anderson. 
W.  J.  MoEay. 

D.  W.  Newaom. 
P.  H.  Fleming. 
Chaile8H.IniiBnd. 
David  White. 

E.  J.  Sox. 
J.  E.  Ra 
George 


jf'Ramaey. 


K.  P.  Battle,  Jr. 


•  Council  of  the  imiverslty. 
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CoLLBOBS — Contijiued . 


Location. 


NOBTH  CAEOLDTA— 

continned. 


RedSpxlncs... 

SiUsbuxy 

WakeFofMt.. 
Weavenrllle... 
WeftBaieigh.. 


WUflOQ 

Winston-Salem. 


University  or  college. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Agrloultural  College. 


Fargo, 
Jameeto^ni 


Flora  ICaodonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (oobred ) . . . 

Wake  Forest  G<dlege 

Weaver  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

Salem  Academy  and  College.... 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.i 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

UniveiBtty |  University  of  North  Dakota ». . 

Do Wesley  College - 


omo.  I 

Ada I  Ohio  Northern  University 

Akron 1,  The   Municipal  University  of 

I     Akron. 

Alliance ,  Mount  Union  College 

Ashland Ashland  College , 

Athens Ohio  University 

Berea Baldwin- Wallace  CcOlege 

Blulflon. I  Blnfrton  College 

Cedarvllle Cedarville  C^ge 

Cindnnati St.  Xavier  College 


Do.... 

Cleveland. 

Do.... 


University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
St.  Ignatius  College 


Do 

Columbus , 

Do 

Dayton 

Defiance , 

Delaware , 

Ffaidlay , 

Gambler. 

Granville , 

Hiram 

Marietta. 

New  Athens. . . 
New  Concord., 


Oberlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

PaineeviUe.. 
Rio  Grande. 
Soringfield. 

Toledo....!. 


Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.MaryCoUege...... 

Defiance  College , 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . . 

Findlay  College 

Kenvon  College , 

Denison  University , 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 


Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  Colleee  for  Women. . 
Western  College  for  Women. 

Lake  Erie  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

St.  Johns  Universitv 


Do 

Westervllle 

Wnberforoe 

WUmtaigton.... 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs. 


Toledo  University 

Otterbetn  University 

Wilberforoe  University  (colored) 

WUmlngton  College 

College  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 


OKLAHOMA. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


A.  W.  McLean 

J.  W.Hood,  D.  D 

James  M.  Parrott 

F.  M.  Weaver 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
ex  officio. 

George  Hackney 

Edward  Rondtbaler... 


Lewis  F.  Crawford. 

John  W.  Hansel.... 

H.  M.  Taber 

Lewis  F.  Crawford. 
Frank  Lynch 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


S.  A.  Hoskhis... 
Frank  M.  Cooke. 


Walter  M.  Ellett 

WiUiam  Kolbjr 

Alston  Ellis 

Albert  J.  Nast 

J.  F.  Lelmian 

W.R.  Graham 

Rev.  James  McCabe, 

S.J. 

Rufus  B.Smith 

John  M.  Henderson. . . 
William  6.  Sommer- 

hauser,S.  J. 

Charles  F.  Thwhig 

C.F.W.AUwardt 

Benjamin  F.  MoCann.. 
George  Meyer,  S.  M . . . 

D.  M.  McCulIough 

Davids.  Gray 

William  Harris  Guyer. 
Bishop  Boyd  Vincent. 

Charles  T.  Lewis 

Frederick  A.  Henry... 

G.W.  Hinman 

John  C.  Spring,  D.D.. 
D.   W.   McClenahan, 

D.  D. 

Henry  C.  King 

Walter  L.  Tobey 

Jane  Sherzer 

J.S.Crowell 

James  R.  Garfield 

Benner  Jones 

N.  8.  Everhard 

George  F.  Baries 

John  A.  Weiand,  S.  J. . 

William  H.Tucker.... 

G.  A.  Lambert 

C.  T.  Shaffer 

David  E.  Dunham 

JohnT.  Stone 

GeoreeD.  Black,  D.D., 
actmg  president. 


John  W.  McLauchlin. 
James  E.  Mason. 
Carey  J.  Hunter. 
J.  A.  Nichols. 
C.  W.  Gold. 

S.  G.  Newborn. 
Howard     E.     Rond 
thaler. 


Charles  E.  Brewer. 

Edwin  H.  Stickney. 
S.  E.  Elsworth. 
Charles  E.  Brewer. 
Thomas  A.  Gallagher. 


George  Whitney. 
C.  R.  Olfai. 

R.  H.  Carr. 
R.R.  Teeter. 
'Israel  M.  Foster. 
Dayton  C.  Miller. 
L.  J.  Lehman. 
James  L.  Chestnut. 
Rev.   Oecroe  A.   Mo- 
Govern,  o.  J. 
Daniel  Lsbrenoe. 
Eckstein  Case. 
Francis  J.  Haggeney. 

John  Dickerman. 
L.  H.  Burry. 
Carl  E.  Steeb. 
George  N.  Sauer.  S.  M. 
Elizabeth  F.Weils. 
WUltem  G.  Hormell. 
A.  O.  Hamilton. 
Francis  W.  Blake. 
Millard  Brelsford. 
James  O.  Newcomb. 
W.W.Mnis. 
R.  O.  Stonebreaker. 
W.  J.  Grimes. 

George  M.  Jones. 
Wallace  P.Roudebush. 
William  H.Stewart. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Richardson. 
Frank  J.  Jerome. 
John  M.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Smith. 
J.  Calvin  Royer. 
William    J.    Engelen, 

S.J. 
J.  Gazzam  Mackenzie. 
E.L.Welnland. 
P.  A.  Nichols. 
Lorenna  Farquhar. 
David  A.  Heron. 
J.PeeryMUler. 


Chiekasha OklahomaCollegeforWomens..'  R.  H.  Wilson Leslie  T.  Huffman. 

Guthrie Methodist  University  of  Okla-  i  WUliam  M.  Short '  Albert  L.  McRll    I 

homa. 

Kingfisher Khigflsher  College George  L.  Bowman...,  Charles  W.  Fisk. 

Norman University  of  Oklahoma  * R.H.  Wilson I  Leslie  T.  Huffman. 

Stillwater Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- i  F.  M.  Gault N.  H.  Lingenlelter. 

ohanlcal  College.* 
Talsa. ■  Henry  Kendall  College D.L  Johnston Ralph  J.  Lamb. 

>  Board  of  regents.     *  State  board  of  education  has  control.    *  State  board  of  agriculture  has  control . 
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GoLLBOBs— Contumed . 


LocattoD. 


OBBQOH. 


AUmot 

CorriUis 

Eugene 

Fonst  Orore. 
MoMizmvUle.. 

New  berg 

Porttaod 

Salem 


nEmrsTLTAMU. 


A]leDtown. 

Do.... 

AnitTiUe. . 

Beany.... 


Beaver 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem. . 


Do. 


Bym  ICawr 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

CoUegevlUe 

Easton 

Qettysburg 

Greenville 

Grove  Citv 

Haverford 

Hontingdon 

Lancaster 

Lewisbtin 

Lincoln  University. 

Meadville 

Meehanicsbtirg 

Myerstown 

New  Wilmington. . . 


Philadelphia. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Do 

Pittsburgh. 

Do 


Do, 


Do 

Selmsgrove 

South  Bethlehem. 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

ViUanova 

Washington 


Waynesburg. 


rORTO  RICO. 


RioPiedras 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Kingston 

Providence 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 
Do.... 


<Memson  College. 
Clinton 


Univefiity  or  oolkge. 


Albany  CoOe^e 

Oregon  Agrloaltara]  College. 

Univeraity  of  Oregon. 

Padflc  University 

KclClnnvf  lie  College 

PadficCoUege 

Reed  College 

WUlamette  University 


AUentown  College  lor  Woman . 

liuhlenbeiT  College 

Lebamm  valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 


Beaver  College 

Geneva  Colkce 

Moravian  (^oDege  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Moravian  Semhiaiy  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  (^oUege 

DicldnsoD  College 

WUson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  C*oIIege. . . 

Urslnos  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  College , 

Haverfora  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. . 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

Allegheny  College , 

Irvlzig  Female  CoUege 

Albright  CollMe 

Westminster  College 


Drexel  Institute. 


Dropsie  CoUege. 
La  Salle  CoUege. 


College  Place 


Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Duquesne  University  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  CoUege  for 
Women. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsvlvania  State  CoUege 

Swarthmore  CoUege 

VUlanova  CoUege 

Washmgton  and  Jefferson  Col- 
leKe 

Waynesburg  College 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island  State  CoUege. 
Brown  University 


CoUege  of  Charleston 

The  Citadel,  The  MUltary  Col- 

lege  of  South  Carolina. 
Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege. . . . 
PreRbyterian  College  ol  South 

Carolina. 
Columbia  College 


Frank  J.Hmer 

J.K.Weirtberfonl.... 

R.8.  Bean 

Harrison  O.  Piatt.... 

B.  F.  Rhodes 

EsraB.  Woodward.. 

Thomas  L.  BUoi 

B.  L.  Steeves 


SecraCary  of  board  of 


Wfiliam  Fortmilte. 
N.  R.  Moon. 
L.  H.  Johnson. 
Napoleon  Davis. 
Wdter  P.  Dyke. 
Evangeltna  Martin. 
WUUam  P.  Olds. 
I.  H.  van  Wrinkle. 


F.  H.'Moyar. 
W.  D.  C.  Kaltsr. 
W.  H.  Weaver 
Gerard  Bridge,  0. 8.  K 


Webster  Grim 

Reaben  J.  Butx 

A.  S.  Kreider 

Leander  Sohnerr,  O. 

S.  B. 

W.  F.  Connor Robert  Darragh. 

R.C.  WyUe !  R.  M.  Pearoa. 

Rijdit  Rev.  Charles  L.  i  Albert  G.  Rau. 

Moench.  i 


Abraham  S.  Sduopp. 


RnlUs  M.  Jones 

E.  W.  Biddle 

J.  Ritchie  Smith 

John  Wanamaker 

H.  E.  Paisley 

Israel  P.  Pardee 

John  F.  Dapp 

W.  E.  Frey 

F.  R.  Babcock 

Asa  S.  Wing 

H.  B.  BrumbaoglL 

B.  F.  Fackenthaljr. . 

Harry  S.  Hopper 

JohnB.  Rendall 

Arthur  W.  Thompson 

A.  R.  Stack 

W.  E.  Detwller 

W.  Charles  WaUaoe, 

D.  D. 

Alexander  van  Rensse- 
laer. 

Cjrrus  Adler 

Axohbishop  Prender- 
gast. 

Russell  H.  Conwell 

Edgar  F.  Smith 

WiDiam    McConway, 
chairman. 

Martin  A.  Hehir 


Oliver  McCUntock. 


George  H.  Clapp 

Charles  T.  AUcens 

Henry  R.  Price 

H.  Walton  Mitchell. . . 

Robert  M.  Janney 

C.  M.  DrlsooU,0.  S.  A. 
John  L.  Dickey,  act- 
ing president. 
Natnan  B.  Evans 


Paul  G.  Miller. 


Walter  E.  Ranger 

WilUam  n.  KFaunce. 


Harrison  Randolph . . . 
Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  Supt. 

Alan  Johnstone 

Alexander  Martin 

K.  (>.  Watson 


E.  A.  Rao. 

Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 
Charles  W.  Straw. 
Thomas  J.  Dreretao. 
Frank  G.  Sweeney. 
S.  L.  Menlnger. 
David  Bennett  King. 
H.  C.  Picking. 
W.  H.  Shmfer. 
WUUam  S.  McKay. 
Morris  £.  Leeds. 
J.  A.  Myers. 
George  F.  MulL 
A.J.  Rowland. 
WUUam  C.  Robinson. 
James  P.  Colter. 
Charles  R.  TrovbrMgB. 
J.  H.  Shtrey. 
W.  T.  Pierce. 

Herman  Dercum. 

Ephraim  Lederer. 
Brother  D.   Aloyaina, 

F.  S.  C. 
George  A.  Welsh. 
Edward  Robins. 
W.  Luden  Scale. 

John  £.  Kane. 

wmiam  H.  Rea. 

Samuel  B.  IJnhart. 
R.  L.  Sdhroyer. 
Warren  A.  Wilbur. 
Edwin  £.  Sparks. 
Hetty  L.  Mfiler. 
T.C.MiddletOQ,O.S..\. 
James  I.  Brownson. 

J.  W.  Ray. 


Henry  B.  Moore. 


Robert  S.  Burhngams. 
Thomas  D.  Anderson. 


J.  C.  BalL 

Samuel  W.  Evans. 
A.  E.  Spencer. 

A.  N.  Bnmson. 
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XII. — Pbesident  and  Secretary  of  Boards  op  Trustees  op  Universities  and 

Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


SOTrSH  CABOLDTA— 

contlnned. 


Columbia. 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West... 

Do.; 

Qreenyllle... 

Do 

Do 

Graonwood.. 
HartsTflto... 
Newberry... 
Spartanburg. 

Do 1. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings 


Huron. 


HitefaeU.... 
Rapid  City. 
Sioux  Ftdta. 
Vermilion.. 
Yankton.... 


TENNE88EI. 


Bristol 

Do 

Cbattanooga. 
Clorksvllle... 


Greenerille . 
Harrogate.. 
Jaekson 


Do 

JeiTerson  City. 
Knoxville.... 

Do 

Lebanon 

MoKianiie 
liaryvllle..*!! 
Memphis 


ICilllmQ..... 
Muiinesboro. 
NashTiUe.... 

Do...... 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Sewanee 
Spenoer 
Wasl 


asbingtonCoUege. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Helton 

Brownwood... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Fort  Worth. 

Do 

Georgetown. 

Houston 

San  Antonio. 
Sherman.... 

Do 

Tehuacana. . 

Wscol 

Waxahachle. 


University  or  college. 


Allen  Unhrersity  (colored) 

Benedict  Collese  (colored) 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Brskine  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Chioora  College 

Furman  University 

Oreenvllle  Woman's  College . . . 

Lander  College 

CokerCoUeoB 

Newberry  College 

Converse  College 

Woflord  College 


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agrioultuial  and  Mectwtnic 
Arts.> 

Huron  College 


Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

State  School  of  IChMs 

Sioux  lUb  College 

University  of  South  Dakota.. 
Yankton  College 


King  College 

SullTos  Co]Ie|e 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbyterian 

University. 

Tusculum  College 

Lincoln  Memorial  University... 
Memphis    Conference    Feinale 

Institute. 

Union  University 

Carson-Newman  College 

Knoxville  College  (colored) ...... 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

(Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maiyvllle  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 


President  of  board 
trustees. 


of 


Bishop  W.  D.  Chap- 

pelle. 

Charles  L.  White 

Gov.  Richard  I.  Man- 

ntaig. 
R.  Q.Miller,  D.D.... 

A.  S.  Kennedy 

J.P.Marion 

J.7.  Lawton 

T.T.Hyde 

George  w.  Sullivan .. . 

James  L.  Ck)ker 

George  B.  CYomer 

J.B.Cleveland 

J.  Lyles  Glenn 


T.  W.  Dwight. 


H.  M.  (3age... 

S.E.  Morris... 
T.  W.  Dwight. 
S.  P.Shaw.... 
T.  W.  Dwight. 
H.  K.  Warren. 


John  H.  (Caldwell.. 

A.  D.  Reynolds 

T.S.Henderson.... 
George  Lang,  D.D. 


Henry  R.  Brown 

Oeorge  A.  Hnbbell 

Rev.  L.  D.  Hamilton. 


MUligan  CollesB 

Tenxiessee  CoUiBge 

Boscobel  College 

Fisk  University  (colored). . 
Nashville_(Junior)  (College 

Young  Women. 
Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers . . . 

Vanderbilt  UiOversity 

University  of  the  South 

Burrltt  Collei 


CC.  Barton 

J.  Pike  Powers 

D.  A.  McClenahan 

Brown  Ayres 

A.B.Martin 

D.  M.  MoAnulty 

Edgar  A.  Bbnore 

Brother  John,  F.  8.  C 


for 


Washhagton  (College 


iiem. 
nCol 


Simmons  (CoUege 

University  of  Texas  1 

Baylor  Female  CoUege 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

AgricultuiaJ    and    Mechanical 

Ck)llege  of  Texas. 
Southern  Methodist  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  (College 

Austin  (CoUege 

North  Texas  Female  (College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trtaity  University 


C.C.Taylor 

C.  H.  Bym , 

W.  M.  Lunsford. 
Paul  D.  Cravath. 


Edward  T.  Sanford . . 
Whitefoord  R .  Cole. . 
Bishop  T.  F.  Cailor.. 

W.  S.  Graves 

James  T.  (Cooter 


(3eorge  L.  Paxton. 

F.W.Cook 

W.C.  Lattimore.. 
A.  F.  (Carr,  D.  D.. 

T.C.Yantis 

John  I.  Guion 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


I 
Bishop  E.  D.  Mouzon 

S.  J.  McFarland 

OcieSpeer 

T.  L.  McCuUough 

James  A.  Baker 

A.  Frische 

A.  L.  RandeU 

John  Marshall 

W.  M.  Moody 

PatM.  Nefr 

F.N.  Drane 


Greene  Jackson. 

B.  W.  Valentine. 
Sarah  F.  Fickling. 

G.  G.  Parkinson. 
E.  L.  Raid. 
S.  C.  Byrd. 
A.  G.  Furman. 
B.F.Martin. 
M.  W.  Hook. 
J.  J.  Lawton. 
James  D.  Kinard. 
H.  L.  Bomar. 
James  W.  Kilgo. 


Irwin  L.  Aldrich. 


J.  I.  Pasek,  business 

manager. 
Lewis  snuster. 
I.  D.  Aldrich. 
A.  E.  Godfirey. 
I.  D.  Aldrich. 
Albert  L.  Lee. 


Tilden  Scherer. 
T.  F.  Staley. 
Herman  Ferger. 
M.  Savage. 

E.  J.  Baxter. 
J.  H.  S.  Morison. 
Alva  W.  Taylor. 

A.  M.  Alexander. 

J.  N.  EUis. 
J.W.Wltherspoon. 
WUliam  Rule. 
A.  W.  Hooker. 
J.  W.  Smith. 
Fred.  L.  Proffltt. 
Brother  Hilarion, 

F.  8.  C. 
Walter  Price. 
John  WiUiams. 
William  Hume. 
C.  J.  Ryder. 


(Charles  E.  Little. 
Claude  WaUer. 
James  G.  Glass. 
J.  Logan  Malloy. 
J.  W.  Whitlodk. 


T.  N.  CarsweU. 
E.  J.  Matthews. 
Rev.  S.  B.  TuU. 
Brooke  Smith. 
J.  L.  King. 
Isaac  S.  Ashburn. 

Frank  Reedy. 

E.  M.  Waits. 

P.  G.  Dedmon. 

R.  G.  Mood. 

Bd^amin  B.  Rice. 

John  F.  Ryan. 

WUliam  F.  Galbraith. 

P.  C.  Archer. 

J.  A.  MUler. 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 

H.  L.  Williamson. 


1  Board  of  r^ents. 
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XII.— pRBaiDBNT  AND  SbGRBTARY  OP   BOABDB  OF  TrUBTBBS  OP  UnIVBRSITIES  ANI» 

GoLLBGBS — Continued . 


Locatioii. 


VTASL 


tLak«aty.. 

▼ERMONT. 


Burlington. 


MiddJelniry. 
Northfldd.. 
WlnoosU... 


TnODfU. 


Abingdon. . 

Ashland 

Blaeksbtirg. 


Bridge  watflr... 

Bristol 

CharlottMville. 


Danyille. 


Emory 

Hampdan  Sidney. 

HoUins 

Lexington 

Do 


Lynchburg. 
Do 


Richmond. 
Do.... 


Roanoke. 


Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar. . 
Williamsburg. 


WASHDrOTON. 

Pullman. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Do 

Do 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla. 


WX8T  vaaiNiA. 

Bethany 

Buckhsjmon 

Elklns 

Morgantown 


WISCONSIN. 


University  or  college. 


Agricultural  Col 
University  of  U 


of  Utah. 


Universtcy    of   Vermont    and 
state  Agricultural  College. 

Mlddlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

St.  Michael's  College 


Martha  Washington  College 

StonewallJackson  College 

Randolph-lCaeon  College 

Vlrghiia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
ch^cal  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

Virgmia  Interment  College 

Unlvwslty  of  Virginia 


Averett    (Junior)    College    for 
Young  Women. 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 


Loranso  N.  Stohl. 
W.  W.  Riter 


Quy  P.  Benton, 


JohnM.  Thomas 

IraL.  Reeves 

E.  M.  Salmon,  6.  S.  £ . . 


M.  H.  Honaker 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

E.  D.  Newman. 

J.  Thompson  Brown, 

rector  of  board  of 

visitors. 

Hiram  O.  Miller 

JohnR.  Dlckev 

Armlstead  C.  Qordcm. 

rector  of  board  of 

visitors. 
H.  L.  Boatwrlght 


Secralary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


HoUins  College. . 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
CoUegew 

Virginia  Christian  College 

Eastern  Colleee 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 
(odlcred). 

Virginia  College  (Junior)  for 
Young  Women. 

EUsabeth  CoUege 

Roanoke  (Allege i 

Sweet  Briar  College 

CoUege  of  Wilham  and  Mary       ' 


State  (College  of  Washington  ^ . 
University  of  Washington  ^  . . 

Oonsaga  University 

Spokane  College. 
WUtworth  Cou< 


M.H.  Honaker 

Paulus  A.  Irving 

Ludan  H.  Cocke 

R.  A.  James 

William  A.  Anderson, 

rector. 
E.  D.  Newman 


JohnL.  Cobum. 
E.  D.  Thomas. 


Edmund  C.  Mower. 

John  A.  Fletcher. 
Henry  W.  Orser. 
E.  Afllot,  8.  S.  E. 


L.  T.  Cosby. 
J.  R.  Dob^is. 
S.  C.  Hatcher. 
Charles  I.  Wade. 


Sidnev  L.  Bowman. 

S.  C.  Hodges. 

E.  I.  Camithers,  bur- 


D.  B.  Gardner. 

O.  E.  Penn. 
F.  T.  McFaden. 
M.  Estes  C^ke. 
L.  E.  Steele. 
Paul  M.  Penick. 

S.C.  Hatcher. 


Richie  Ware W.  G.  Shackelibrd. 

Hervin  U.  Roop Thomas  H.  Lion. 

J.  Taylor  Ellyson B.  West  Tabb. 

WUUam  C.  James. 


Mattie  P.  Harris i  Annie  LorrsineLyon. 


R.  W.Kime 

Henry  S.  Trout 

A.  M.  Randolph 

Robert  M.  Hughes. 


College  of  Pucei 
Whitman  College  * 


tSoiind'. 


Bethany  Collen. 

West  Virginia  wesleyan  College. 

Davis  ana  EUdns  College 

West  Virginia  University 


Appletcm Lawrence  College. 

Beloit Beolit College.... 

Madison i  University  of  Wisconsin  V 

Milton. Milton  College 

Milwaukee Ck>ncordla  Collage 

Do ,  Marquette  University — 


Do 

Plymouth 

PiairieduChien.. 

Ripon 

Sinslnawa 

Watertown 

Waukesha. 


WTOMINO. 


Laramie. 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  (^Ueee  and  Academy. 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 


W.  M.  Pease 

William  T.  Perkins. . . 
James  M.  Brogan,  S.  J. 
Rev.  A. M.  Skinlov... 

Jay  P.  Graves 

£.  L.  Blaine 

George  H.  Turner 


Thomas  £.  Oamblet. 

Charles  W.  Lynch 

Howard  Sutherland. . 
M.  P.  Shawkey 


L.  M.  Alexander 

Melvin  A.  Brannon. . . 
TheodoreM.Hanunond 

Fred  C.Dunn 

Rev.  Ed.  .Albrecht... 
Herbert  C.   Noonan, 

S.J. 
W.  W.  Wight 


D.  Hagelskamp 

George  R.  Klster. . . 

SilasEvans 

Mother  M.  Samuel . 
G.  E.  Bergemann.. 
William  W.  Perry.. 


Charles  K.  Hunton. 
Robert  W.  KIma. 
Arthur  P.  Gray. 
L.  W.  Lane,  Jr. 


E.  O.  Holland 
William  Markham. 
P.  J.  Arthuls,  S.  J. 
P.  O.  Floan. 
R.  E.  Porterfield. 
Dlx  H.  Rowland. 
DorseyV.  miL 


M.  V.  Danford. 
lohn  A.  Barnes. 
Frederick  H.  Barron. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 


Herman  Saeoker. 
Edward  B.Kilboum. 
M.  £.  McCafiCrey. 
Allen  B.  West. 
B.  Slevers. 
James  D.  Pole}',  S.  J. 

Charles  H.  Palmer. 
E.  A.  Hofer. 
James  J.  Daly. 
Samuel  M.  Pedriok. 
Sister  M.  George. 
H.  Machmueller. 
Henry  W.  Phelps. 


University  of  W yamiiiR T.  F.  Biu-ke F.  S.  Burrage. 


»  Board  of  regents. 


'  Board  of  overseers. 
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XIII. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Pbofessional  Schools. 

l.-SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 


Location. 


St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala .'. . 


Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Argenta.  Ark 

LlUle  Kock,  Ark  .. 

Do 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Menlo  Park,  Cal 

San  Anselmo,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal — 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 


Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do 

St.  Leo,  Fla 


Altanta,  Ga. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Aurora,  111. 


Bourbonnais,  HI 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Chic^o    (Maywood), 

Chicago,  111 


Do 

Do 

BvsDston,  m , 


Do 

Do 

Greenville,  111. 


Naperville,  HI.. 
Rock  Island,  UK 


Springfield,  111 . 
Merom,  Ind... 


St.  Meinrad.  Ind. 
Upland,  Ind 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

Do 

Atchison,  Kans . . . 


Name  of  institutloB. 


Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 
Do 


Topeka,  Kans. . 

Crofton^Kv 

Kingswood,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky.. 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.) 

Payne     University     Theological     Department 

(A.  M.  E.) 
Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)... 

Stillman  Institute  ( Presb. ) 

Shorter  College  Theological  Department  (A.  M.  E.) 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  Theology , 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disc.) 

Pacific  School  of  Religion  (undenominational) 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

University  of  Southern  California,  Maclay  College 

of  Theology  (M.E.). 

St.  Patnck^s  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Padflc  (P .  E .) 

Thf!  Sdtiool  of  Theology  (M.E.) , 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  (Cong.) 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)..; 

Yale  University  School  of  Religion  (nonsectarian) 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Sacred 
Sciences  (R.  C.) 

Howard  University  Theological  Department  (in- 
terdenominational). 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.) 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  (Congo ' 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) , 

Morehouse  Co11m»  Divinity  School , 

Morris  Brown  University,   Turner  Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  EO. 
Aurora  (3oll^e   Biblical   Department  (Advent 

Chris.). 
St.  Viator  CollMpe  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) . . . 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  Theological  Seminarv  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 

Chicago. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  (Bapt.)  .... 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.) , 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwesteni  Univer- 
sity (M.  E.). 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Seminary,  North- 
western UnlversityXM.  £.). 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (M.  Ej. 

Greenvule  College,  Department  of  Theologj-  (Free 
Meth.). 

Evangeucal  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Asso.) 

Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Concordia  College  Theological  Seminary(  E  v.  Lu  th 
Synod  of  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  other  States). 

Union  Christian  College  Biblical  Department 
(Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  College  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  (R.  C). 

Reade  Theoloeical  Seminary,  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Taylor  University. 

Drake  University  College  of  the  Bible  (Chris.) 

Grand  View  College  Theological  School  (Luth.) . . . 

Dubuque  College  and  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Ev.  Luth. 
Church.  Midland  College. 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Kansas  City  University  College  of  Theology  (Meth. 
Prot.). 

Kansas  Theological  School 

Central  (}hri8tian  Institute 

Department  of  Theology,  Christian  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  Kingswood  (Allege. 

College  of  the  Bible,  Transylvania  College  (Chris.). 


President  or  dean. 


Bernard    Menges,    D.    D., 

O.  8.  B. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 

Prank  S.  Brewer,  B.  A. 
Rev.  Wiiliam  E .  Hutchinson  « 
J.  N.  Campbell,  B.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 
Wlnand  H.  Arets,  S.  T.  D. 
ClaibomeM.Hill,D.D. 
Dennlson  A.  Russell.  D.  D. 
Charles  Sumner  Nasn,  D.  D. 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 
Esra  A.  Healy,  D.  D. 

Henry  A.  Ayrinhae,  8.  S. 
Warren  HaU  Lendon,  D.  D. 
William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.  D. 
William  Douglas  Mackenzie, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
William  Palmer  Ladd,  B .  D . 

acting  dean. 
Charles    Reynolds    Brown, 

D.  D. 
Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  D.  D. 

Davie  Butler  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  O.  8.  B., 

D.D. 
E.  Lyman  Hood,  Ph.  D. 
Philip  M.  Watters,  D.D. 
C.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 
P.  W.  Greatheart,  D.  D. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  B. 

J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  C.  S.  V. 
Albert  C.  Wieand. 
Ozora  Steams  Davis,  D.D. 
Elmer  F.  Krauss,  D.  D. 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Shaller  Mathews.  D.  D. 
William  C.  De  Witt,  S.  T.  D. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Nels  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Carl  G.  Wallenius. 

John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  D.  D. 
Gustav    Andreen,   Ph.  D., 

R.  N.  0.,K.V.  O. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Bledermann. 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Gregory  Bechtold,  0. 8.  B. 
Newton  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.  D. 

Jesse  C.  Caldwell,  B.  D. .  LL.  D. 
Carl  P.  HOibJen,  president. 
Cornelius  M.  Stefiens,  D.  D. 
M.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 
Holmes  DyEonger,  D.  D. 

Philip  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

Jamee  Wiae,  8.  T.  D. 
William  H.  Dickeraon. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Dunkum. 

Richard  H.Oroesflflld,  LL.D. 
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1.— BCHOOL6  OF  THEOLOOY-^kmUaiud. 


Looatfloo. 


Looisville,  Ky. 
Do 


Do 

Bansor,  Me 

Balomore,  Md... 
Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Westminster.  Md. 


Woodstock,  Md 

Boston,  Mass ■ 

Boston  (Brighton), 
Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Do 


1)0 

Do 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Tufts  College,  Mass.. 
Adrian,  Mich 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 
Hancock,  Mich 


Holland,  Mich.... 

Owaass,  Mich 

CoUegeyDle,  Minn. 


Faribault,  Minn, 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Red  Wbig,  Minn... 


Bt.  Paul,  Minn. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 

Park),  Minn. 
Jackson,  Miss 


Cohimbia,  Mo. 

(>mton.  Mo... 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do 


Do 

Warrenton,  Mo. 


Webster  Oroves. 

Blair.  Nebr 

Omaoa,  Nebr . . . 


Bloomfield,  N.J. 


Madison,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


Princeton,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J. . , 

-Alfred,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 

Esopus,  N.  Y . 

O«n0¥S,N.  Y. 


Name  of  inatitatton. 


Presbyterian  Theologioal  Seminary  of  Kentaoky . . 
Southern  Baptist  Theologioal  Seminary 


State  University  Theological  Department  (Bapt.). 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Mary's  SenUnary  (R.  C.) 


ry's  seminary  (R.  C.) 
Mount  St.  Mary  College,  EoelesiastiGal  Seminary 

(R.  C). 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  (Meth.  Prot.). . 


Woodstock  College  (B.C.) 

Boston  UnlversitT  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.). . . . 
St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Semmary  (R.  C). 


Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.). 
Epfsoopal  Theological  School 


Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Nonsect.). .. 
New-Church  TheologU»l  School  (Ch.  of  N.  Jeru.).. 
Newton  Theological  institution  (Bapt.) 


Tufts  College,  Crane  Theological  School  (Univ.). . . 
Adrian  Theologioal  Semlxiary,   Adrian  CoUege 

(Meth.  Prot.). 
Theologicai  School  and  Calvin  College  (Chils.  Ref . 

Ch.). 
Suomi  College  Theological  Seminary  (Finnish  £v. 

Luth.). 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  Amer.) . 

Bible  Holiness  Semlnarv  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  University'  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

(R.  C.). 
Seobury  Divinity  SchooUr.  E.) 


Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Tiiith.) 

Red  Wing  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  Red  Wing  Col- 
lege (E  v.  I,nth.). 
Bethel  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 


German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Semlnarv 

Evangelical  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary. 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

T^utheran  Theological  Seminary 


J.  P.  Campbell  College,  Department  of  Theology 

(A.  U.,  i£,). 

Bible  College  of  Missouri 

School  of  Religion  in  Culver-Stockton  College 

Concordia  Tehologlcal  Seminary  (Et.  Luth.) 

German   (Eden)    Evangelical   Mi&sourl  College 

(German  Ev.  Synod oiN.  A.V 
St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity  (R.  C). . . 
Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Theologioal 

Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kendrlck  Theological  Seminary  (B.  C.) 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Et.  Luth.) 

Presbyterian  Theological  Semlnvy 


Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary  (Preeb.). 


Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Seton  Hall  CoUege  (B.  C). 

Alfred  Theological  Seminary  at  Alfred  University 
(7th  Day  Bapt.). 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


Pnsidant  or  dean. 


St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theologioal  Seminary 
(B.  C). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminair 

Canton  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity (Univ.). 

Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Theological  Seminary,  Re- 
dembtorlBt  CoUege  (R.  C). 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  £.) 


Charles  R.  HempliiU,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Ednr  Y.  MuUiiia,  D.  D., 

Marshall  B.  Lanitf,  B.  D. 
David  N.  Beach.  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyw,  S.  £L  D.  D. 
B.J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hugh    Latimer    Elderdios, 

D.D. 
Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  8.  J. 
L.  J.  Bimey,  D,  D. 
John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 


Georn    Hodges,    D.   D., 

D.C.  L.,LL.  D. 
William  Wallace  Fenn,  D.D. 
Rev.  William  L.  Woroestsr. 
George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCoUester,  D.  D. 
Harlan  L.  Feeman,  D.  D. 

Prof.  L.  Berkhof. 

John  K.  Nlkander,  D.  D. 

Matthew  Kolyn,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Taylor. 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel,  O.8.B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.  D., 

D.D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Edward  WUliam  Schmidt, 

M.A. 
Rev.   G.   Arvld   Ua^strom, 

D.D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 
Jobs.  Ylvisaker. 
Francis  J.  Schaeler,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Olaus  BOckman, 

D.D. 
J.  Allen  Bynoe. 

Bev.  GranvUle  D.  Edwards. 
Henry  B.  Robiaon,  Ph.  D. 
Frauds  Pleper,  D.  D. 
William  Becker. 

Francis  J.  O'Boyle.  8.  J. 
£.  8.  Havighurac,  X>.  D. 

M.  8.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  L.  A.  LAursen. 
Albert  B.  Marshall,  D.  P., 

LL.  D. 
Henry  J.   Weber,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D.,  dean. 
Ezra  Squier  Tipple.  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,  D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney. 

Arthur  £.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
E.  L.  Carey,  C.  M. 

Rudolph  Grabau. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D- 

Frands  G.  Fischer,C.  SS  B . 

Thomas  B.  Berry,  8.  T.  Pt 
warden. 
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L— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— Contiiiaed. 


Loottkin. 


Nuneofinitltatioii. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Hartwlck   SemiiiAry, 

N.  Y. 
Houghton,  N.Y 

New  York  (City),N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NiMara     University, 

NarthCliiU.N.Y.... 

Rochester,  K.  Y 

Do 

Bt.  BonaTenture,  N.  Y 

Yonkers.  N.Y 

AydeOfN.C 

Behnont,  N.  C 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Salisbury,  N.C 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Carthageoa,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Do.  (Washington 

Station.  10 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Xcnia,  Ohio 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Beatty,  Fa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln    University, 

Pa. 
MeadviUe,Pa 

Overbrook,  Pa 

Philadelphia  (ICount 

Airy).Ta. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia  (Oennan- 

town).  Pa. 


Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  UniTersity  (Non- 
sect.). 
Hartwlck  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  (Interdenomina- 
tional). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Eplsoopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  o(  America 


Union   Theological   Seminary    (Interdenominar 

tional). 
Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 

Angels  (R.  C). 

A.  M.  Cheebrough  Seminary  (Chris.) 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

St.  Bernard's  Tbeologica]  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

St.  Bonaventure  Seminary  and  College  (R.  C). . . . 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  College  (R.  C). . 

Aydan  demlnary  (Free  Will  Bajpt.) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


Biddle  University  School  of  Theology  (Presb.). 
Shaw  University  Theological  School  (Bapt.).. 


Hood  Theol(»icaI  Seminary  of  Livingstone  College 
(A.  M.  B.  Z,), 

Ashland  College,  Theological  Seminary  (Brethren) . 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Nast  Theological  Semi- 
nary (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C). 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West  (R.  C). . . 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Evangelical    Lutneran    Theological    Seminary, 
Cwltal  University, 
•bi 


■sity 
logic 


Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (U.  Breth.) . 


Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 

Church  in  the  United  States. 
Findlay  College,  Department  of  Theology  (Church 

of  God). 

Kenyan  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin  College 

(Nonsect.). 

Wittenberff  College,  Hamma  Di\'inity  School 
(Ev.  LuQU- 

Wilberforoe  University,  Payne  Theological  Semi- 
nary (A.  M.  E.). 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 


Pietideiit  or  dean. 


Eugene  Bible  University  (Cniis.  or  Disc.). 
~" *    "ieoio__ 

Moravian  College  Theological  Seminary. 


Kimball  CoUeee  of  Th 
St.  Vincent's  Seminary  ( 


r 


C.) 


Crocer  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.). 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ev. 

Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  ('hurch  in 

the  United  States. 
Lincoln     University    Theological    Department 

(Presb.).' 
MeadvUle  Theological  School  (Unita.) 


St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Lutheran  Theologloal  Seminary  at  Philadelphia. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Divinity  School . . . . 
St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


John  F.  Vichert,  D.  D.,  dean. 

Alfred  Hiller,  B.  B.,  chair- 
man. 
James  S.  Luckey,  president. 

William     Hose    Marquess, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
Hugheli  E.   W.    Fosbroke, 

D.  D. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  aeting 

president. 
Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.  D., 

actixig  president. 
M.  A.  Brennan,  C.  M. 

H.  A.  MilUcan,  A.  B. 

Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  I). 

James  J.  Hartley,  B.  B.,  pro- 
rector. 

Alexander  H.  HiCkey, 
O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chidwick.  D.  D. 

J.  B.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B., 
B.  D. 

H.  L.  McCrorev.  B.  B. 

Nicholas  F.  Roberts,  D.  B., 
dean. 

William  O.  Carrington,  B.  B. 

J.  Allen  Miller,  B.  B. 
Frederic  Cramer,  A.  M. 

Paulinus  Trost,  C.  PP.  S. 

Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  B. 

William  McKibbin.  B.  B., 
LL.  B. 

Very  Rev.  Frank  J.  L.  Beck- 
man,  S.  T.  B. 

J.  P.  Michaelis,  rector. 

F.  W.  Stellhom,  B.  B. 

Joslah  P.  Landis,  Ph.  B., 

B.B. 
Henry  J.  Christman,  B.  B. 

William  Harris  Guyer,  B.  B., 

president. 
Hosea  W.  Jones,  B.  B. 
Edward  Increase  Boswn'th, 

B.     B.;     George    Walter 

Fiske,  B.  B. 
Bavid  H.  Bauslin. 

George  F.  Woodson,  B.  B. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  B. 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  B.  B. 
Henrv  J.  Talbott,  B.  B. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B. 
Augustus  Schultz,  L.  H.  D., 

B.  B. 
Milton    G.    Evans,   B.    D., 

LL.  B. 
J.  A.  SingHiaster,  B.  B. 

John  C.  Bowman,  B.  B. 

J.  B.  Pendall,  B.  B. 

Franklin    C.     Southworth, 

B.B. 
Rt.    Rev.   Mgr.   Henry   T. 

Drumgoole,  rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  B. 

Rev.  George  G.  Bartlett. 
Frederick  J.  Manne,  C.  M. 
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Looation. 


Plif]ad6lphia,P8. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 


Do. 


Do 

SeUn^groTe,  Pa.. 

VillaQovs,  Pa... 

Columbia,  S.  C. . 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  Wert,  8.  C. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Jaokaon ,  Tenn , 

Klmberlin     Heights, 

Tenn. 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn , 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sewanee,  Tenn.. 
Austin,  Tex 


Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  worth,  Tex. 

Do 

Marshall,  Tex.... 


Penlel,  Tex. 
Seguln,  Tex. 


Tyler,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Brideewater,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. . 
Petersburc,  Va. . 
Richmond,  Va... 

Do 


Theological  Seminary, 

Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va 


Naahotah,  Wis 

Ooonomowoc,  Wis . . 


Plymouth,  Wis. 


St  Francis,  Wis. 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


I.-8GH00L8  OF  THEOLOOY-OontimMd. 


NameofluatimUm. 


Temple  Unlveraity  Theological  School  (Nonsect.) . . 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  (United  Presb.). 

Reformed  Prssbyterian  Theological  Seminary 


Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Susquehanna  Unlveraity  School  of  Theology  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Vlllanova  CoUeire.  Augustinlan  Scholastic  De- 
partment (R.  C). 

Allen  University,  Department  of  Theology  (A. 

Jfta    JS.Ia 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 

Svnod. 

ErsUne  Theolodcal  Seminary  (A.  R.  Presb.) 

Divinity  School  of  Southwestern  Presbyterian 

University. 

Lane  CoHem  Theological  School  (Colo.  H.  E.) 

Johnson  Bible  College 


Knoxvllle  College  Theological  School  (colored) 

(Un.  Presb.). 
Vanderbilt  Univenlty  School  of  Religion  (nonsec- 

tarlan). 
University  of  the  South  Theological  Department 

(P.  EA 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theologica]  Seminary , 


School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 


Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 
Bishop  College  Theological  Department  (colored) 


Penier College  Department  of  Theology  (Nasarine). 
Ouadalupe  College,  Department  of  Theology  (col- 


upe 

ored)  (Bapt). 
Texas  College,  Theological  Department  ((Colored 

M.  E.) 
Paul  Quinn  College,  Department  of  Theology 

(A.  M.  £.). 
Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department  (Breth.). . 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College  (Bapt.) . 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  £.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia  (Presb.).. 

Virginia  Union  Univenlty  Theological  Depart^ 
ment  (Ba^). 

Theologloal  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia. 

Bethany  College,  Department  of  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation. 

Naahotah  House  (Episcopal) 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Theological 
School  (R.  C). 

Provincial  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Mission  House  College. 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (R.C.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 


>  Walter  B.  Shnmway,  D.  D. 
John    McNaugher,    D.    D., 

LL.  D. 
Richard    Cameron     WyBe, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.D. 
Franklin  P.  Manhart,  D.  D.. 

dean. 
Joseph  A.  Hlckey,  O.  8.  A.. 

J.  C.  D.,  regent  of  studies. 
T.  B.  Nehon,  D.  D. 

Thornton  Whaling,  D.  D. 
Andrew  O.  Volgt,   D.    D., 

LL.D. 
F.  Y.  Preesly,  D.  D. 
Angus   Robertson  Shaw, 

D.D. 
Isaac  C.  Snowden,  B.  D. 
Ashley  Sidney    Johnson. 

LL.D. 
R.  W.  McOranahan,  D.  D. 

WUbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D. 

Cleveland    Keith    Benedict 

D.D. 
Thomas  W.  Cunie,  B.  D., 

chairman  of  Cacul^. 
Hoyt  M.  Dobbe,  D.  D. 
Beni^)ah  H.  CarroQ,  D.  D., 

llTd. 

CiAby  D.  Hall,  A.  M. 
Charies  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 
James  B.  Chapman,  B.  D. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  tiieolo^- 
cal  teacher. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  C.  Woods.  D.  D. 
C.  B.  BrvMi,  D.  D. 
Walter    w.    Moore,   D.D 

LL.D. 
(}eorge  Rice  Hovey,  D.  D. 

Berryman  Oreen,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  A.  Larrabee,  D.  D 
C.  D.  McEnniry,  C.  88.  R. 

E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Rainer,  V.  G. 
John  Sohaller. 


2.-SCH00LS  OF  LAW. 


University,  Ala... 
Little  Rock,  Ark.. 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

Do 

San  Francisco,  CTal . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Santa  Clara.  Cal 

Stanford   university, 
Cal. 


University  of  Alabama,  I/aw  Department 

Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  Califocnia  School  of  Jurispmdenoe. . 
University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Law. . 

Southwestern  University  ^School  of  Law 

Hastings  College  of  Law.  University  of  California.. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Imatiua  University 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Frandwo  Young  Men's  Chrlstiaa  AModatlon 
LawSchooL 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law  8ohool.. 


Albert  J.  Farrah,LL.  B. 
John  H.  Carmichael,  LL.  B. 
William  Carey  Jones,  U.  A. 
Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Abbott,  J.  D. 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Matt  L  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Ballentlne.  A.  B. 
J.  B.  Wblta»  aotlBg  dean. 

James  H.  OampbeU,  Ph.  D. 
Charies  A.  Hnaton,  J.  D. 
8.  J.  D. 
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T^ocatkau 


Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  C<do 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Waahington,  D.  C, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Ddand,  Fla 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta»Oa 


Oa 

M0800W,  Idaho. . 
Bloomington,  HI. 


Chicago,  ni. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Urbaoa,  HI 

Bloomington.  Ind. 

Danville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Do 

Munde.Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Des  lioines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
Lawrence,  ICans. . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ey 

Louisville,  Ky.... 

Do 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 

Do 

Bangor,Me 


Baltimore;  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Miob.... 


Do 

mnneapoUs,  Minn. 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn... 

Jackson.  Miss 

UnlverBity.Miss.. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  CitV;  Mo.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Missoula,  Mont.... 
Lincoln,  Nebr 


NauM  of  Institation. 


University  of  Colorado^  fikihool  of  Law 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  Law  School 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of  Law. 


Georgetown  University  School  of  Law 

George  Washington  University  Law  School. 


Howard  University  Law  School 

National  University  Law  School 

Washington  College  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  university  College  of  Law. 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Law. 


University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department. 
Atlanta  Law  School. 


Mercer  University  Law  School 

Univenl^  of  Idaho  College  of  Law 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington  Law. 

School. 
Chicago  Law  School 


Chicago-Kent  Law  School 

De  Paul  University  Law  School 

Hamilton  College  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  School 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 

Northern  Illinois  university  Law  School 

Northwestern  University  Law  School 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

University  of  Illinou  College  of  Law 

Indiana  university  School  of  Law 

Central  Normal  College  School  of  Law 

Benjamin  Harrison  l4tw  School 

University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School. 
Muncie  National  Institute,  Department  of  Law. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Law  Department 

Valparaiso  University  Law  School 

Drake  University  College  of  Law 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Law 

Jefferson  School  of  Law 

State  University  Central  Law  School 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department 

Louisiana  State  University,  Lawl)epartment... 

Loyola  University  Law  School 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  College  of  Law. . 
University  of  Mame  College  of  Law 


University  of  Maryland  Law  School. 
Boston  University  School  of  Law. . . 

Portia  School  of  Law 

Suffolk  Law  School 

Northeastern  College  School  of  Law. 


President  or  dean. 


Harvard  University  Law  School . 


University  of  Michinm  Law  School 

Detroit  College  of  Xaw  (conducted  by  Detroit 
rMen^s" 


Young 


I  Christian  Association). 


University  of  Detroit  Law  School 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Law 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

Millsaps  College  Law  School 

University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Law.. 

University  of  Missouri  Bchool  of  I<aw 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  of  Law 

City  CoUese  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.Xouis  University  Institute  of  Law 

Washington  Univeraity,  St.  Louis  Law  School 

University  of  Montana  College  of  Law 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law 


John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 

George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 

Thomas  Walter  Swan^LL.  B 

Thomas  C.  Carrigan,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

George  E.  HamHton,  LL.  D. 

Merton  Le  Roy  Ferson,  act- 
ing dean. 

Benfamin  F.  Leightoo,  LL.D 

Charles  F.  Carud,  LL.  M. 

Emma  M.  Gillett,  LL.  M. 

Richmond  A.  Rasco,  LL.  B. 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.  B. 

Sylvanus  Morris.  LL.  D. 

Hamilton  Douglas,  Ph.  M., 
LL.B. 

Emory  Speer,  LL.  D. 

George  D.  Ayers,  LL.  B. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John   J.    Tobias,    LL.    B., 

chancellor. 
Edmund  W.  Burke,  A.  M. 
Frands  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Cummlngs,  LL.  B. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 

Frederick  Juchhoff,  LL.  D. 

John  H.  Wigmore,  LL.  D. 

James  Parker  Hall,  LL.  B. 

Henry  W.  Ballantm6.LL.  B. 

Enoch  G.  Hogate,  LL.  D. 

J.  W.  Laird,  A.  B.,  president. 

Theophllus  J.  Moll,  LL.  M. 

James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 

Lex  Kintner,  dean. 

William  Hoynes.  LL.  D. 

M.  J.  Bowman  jr.,  LL.  B. 

Edward  Baker  Bvans,  LL.M 

Dudley  O.  McGoone]r,LL.B 

James  W.  Green,  A.  M. 

Albert  J.  Hamo,  LL.  B. 

William  T.  Lafferty,  A.  M. 

Judge  Thomas  R.  Gordon. 

WilUam  C.  Brown. 

Charles  B.  Seymour,  LL.  B. 

Robert  L.  Tullls,  LL.  B. 

Judge  John  St.  Paul. 

Charles  P.  Fenner,  LL.  B. 

William  E.  Wals,  LL.  B., 
Litt.  D. 

Henry  D.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 

Homer  Albers,  LL.  B. 

Arthur  W.  MacLean,  J.  M. 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  presi- 
dent. 

Roscoe  Pound,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Benjamin  D.  Edwards,  Ph. 
B.,  executive  director;  Wil- 
Uam Krichbaum,  LL.  B., 
dean. 

Judge  George  S.  Hosmer. 

WflUam  R.  Vance,  LL.  D. 

Elmer  C.  Patterson,  LL.  B. 

Judge  George  L.  Bunn. 

A.  H.  Whi^eld,  LL.  D. 

Leonard  J.  Farley,  LL.  D. 

Eldon  R.  James,  8.  J.  D. 

Edward  D.  Ellison. 

George  L.  Corlis,  LL.  B. 

Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 

Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 

Richard  L.  Goode,  LL.  D. 

Albert  N.  Whltlock.  LL.  B. 

Wflliftm  Granger  Hastings, 
A.  B. 
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XIII. — PBBSrDBlfTB  AND   DbANB  OF  PROFBtnONAL  SOBOOLB— GoiltiBUed. 

2.-8CHOOL8  OF  LAW-GontlBawL 


LooAtkm. 


OmaluifNebr... 

Do 

Newark,  N.J... 
Albany,  N.Y... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
BulIalo,N.Y.... 
Ithaca,  N.Y. ... 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 


NamaoflDftttaliQiL 


Cceighton  TTnivenlty,  Oreigfaton  College  of  Law. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law 

Now  Jersey  Lew  School 

Union  UnfverRlty,  Albany  Law  School 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

University  of  Bufialo,  BuibJo  Law  School 

Cornell  University  Colleee  of  Law 

Tolumbia  University  School  of  Law 

Fordham  University  School  of  I>aw 

New  York  I>aw  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 


Syracuse,  N.  Y |  Syracuse  University  College  of  Law 

Chapel  HOI,  N.  C University  of  North  Carolhia  Law  Department. . 

Durham,  N.C Trinity  CoUege  Law  School 

Wake  Forrest.  N.C...  Wake Torrest  College  Law  School 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Law 

Ohio  Northern  University,  CoUege  of  Law 

Cinoinnati  Law  School 


University,  N.  Dak. 

Ada,  Ohio 

Clndnnatl,  Ohio 


Do. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Do.... 


Columbiis.  Ohio.. 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Do 

Norman,  Okla... 
Bugene,Oreg.... 

Salem,  Oreg 

OarlisIe.Pa 

Phfladfilpbia,  Pa. 

Do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Mani]a,P.I 

Rio    Pledras,    Porto 
Rioo. 

Columbia,  S.C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . , 

ElnorvlUe,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex , 

Salt  Uke  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va.... 

Lexington,  Va , 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash , 

Spokane,  Wash 

Morgaatown,  W.  Va. . 
Maa8OTi,Wis 


ICUwaukee,  Wis. 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Night  Law 

School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law  School . . 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  T.  Backus 

Law  School. 

Ohio  State  University  CoUege  of  Law 

St.  John's  University  CoUege  of  Law 

Toledo  University  CoUege  of  Law 

University  of  Okbhoma  School  of  Law 

Law  School  (University  of  Oregcm 

WUlamette  University  CoUege  of  Law 

Dickinson  College,  Dickinson  Sdiool  of  Law 

Temple  Unl  vwslty  Law  Sdiool 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Law . . 

Duquesne  University  Sdiool  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Law  Sdiool . 

University  of  the  Philippines ,  CoUege  of  Law 

University  of  Porto  Rloo  CoUege  of  Law 


Preaidsnt  or  dem. 


PaulL.  lCarttn,LL.  B. 
Judge  Alexander  C.  Troup. 
Richard  D.  Currier,  LT..  B. 
J.  Newton  Ffero,  LL.  D. 
WilUam  P.Ridiardson,LL  .11. 
Carlos  C.  Alden,  J.  D. 
Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone.  LL.  B. 
John  Whalen,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  LI^.  M. 

J.D, 
Frank  R.  Walker,  LL.  B. 
Lodns  Polk  MeOdiee.  A.  B. 
Samuel  FoxMordeoalfLL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  OuUey,  LL.  D. 
Qeorge  F.  Wells.  LL.  D. 


Jay  P.  Taaorty  LL.  B. 
Alltad  B.^enediot,  LL. 


dean 


B.. 


University  of  South  Carolina  Law  Schod 

University  of  South  Dakota  CoUege  of  Law 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

The  University  of  Tennessee  CoUege  of  Law. . . 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

University  of  Utah  CoUege  of  Law 

University  of  Vlrghiia,  Deputment  of  Lew 

Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law . 

Rldimond  College  Sdiool  of  Law 

University  of  Washington  Law  School 

Qonzags  University,  Department  of  Law 

West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Wisconahi  Law  Sdiool 


ICarquette  University  College  of  Law. 


Willis  ViobBry,  LL.  D. 
Walter   Thomas  Dunmore, 

LL.B. 
John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  ilantan. 
Aaron  B.  Oohn,  LL.  B. 
JuUenChariesMonnetyLL.  B. 
Edward  W.  Hope,  Ph.  D. 
I.  H.  Van  WinlOe,  LL.  B. 
WUUam  Trickett,  LL.  D. 
Ftanois  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
Wmiam  E.  MlkeU,  B.   S., 

LL.M. 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Swearingen. 
John  Douglas  Ebafer,  LL.  D . 
Qeorge  A.  ICaloolm,  LL.  B. 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.  D. 

John  Peyre  Thomas. 
Marshall  MoKusick,  LL.  B. 
Charles  R.  Evans,  A.  K. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Keeble,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
wmiam  H.  Leary,  J.  D. 
WUUam  Minor  Ufe,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  R.  Long,  LL.  B. 
F.  W.  Boatwritflit;  LL.  D. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M. 
Edward  J.  Gannon,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Craig  Jones,  LL.  B. 
Harry     Sanger     Richards, 

LL.D. 
Max  Schoets,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

acting  dean. 


3.— SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 
[(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (E)  as  Edectic] 


MobUc.Ala 

Little  Rook,  Ark... 
Loma  Linda,  Cal. . . . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Do... 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Francisco, Cal.. 

Do : 

Do 

Do 


University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Medical  Department 

CoUege  of  Medical  Evangelists 


Los  Angeles  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  CaUfomia. 

University  of  Southern  California,  CoUege  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

Oakland  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Leland  Standford  Junior  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  California,  Medical  School 

University  of  California,  Hahnemann  Medical 
CoUege  (H). 


Tucker  H.  Fr&ser. 

Morgan  Smith. 

Newton  G.  Evans,  B.  S., 

president. 
George  H.  Kress,  dean. 


Charles  W.  Bryson,  A.  B. 

Hayward  G.  Thomas. 
L.  w.  Sprins. 
WUUam  OphtLls. 


Herbert  C.  Moffltt. 
James  W.  Ward. 
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3.— eCHOOLB  OF  MEDIOINB--Caiitlniud. 


Bocdder  and  DenTer, 

G(do. 
New  Ha'ven,  Conn. . , . 
Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

At]anto,Oa 

Au^astoyQa 

Cliioago,IIL 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BIoomlnstQn  and  In- 
dknajpoUs,  Ind. 

Iowa  Ciiy,  Iowa. 

Do 

Boaedale  and   Law- 
icnoe,  Sana. 

LooiiriUe,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Bmnswlok  and  Porlr 
land,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Boston,  ICass 

Do 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh 

Do 

Detroit,  IClQli 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

University.  Miss 

Colmnbia,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Linooln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Albany,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Biiflalo,N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York  and  Ithaca, 

NY 
NewYOTk,N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Raleic^N.C 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C . . . . 
University,  N.  Dak... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

DoA 


Name  of  institutkai. 


University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medidne . 


Yale  University,  Department  of  Medicine 

George  Washinkton  University,  Medical  School . . . 

Qeorgetown  Uiilvenity .  School  of  Medicine 

Howard  Univenityi^ool  of  Medidne 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Department  of  Medidne, 

Emory  University. 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Georgia 

Bennett  Medical  Collece,  Loyola  University 

Chicago  College  o  f  Medidne  and  Surgery 

Chicago  Hospital,  College  of  Medidne 


HahTMwitami  Medical  College  and  Hospital  (H). 

Jenner  Medical  College 

Northwestern  University,  Medical  School 


Rush  Medical  College,  University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  niindb.  College  of  Medidne. . . . 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medidne 


State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medidne 

State  Univenity  of  Iowa,  Homeopatldc  Medical 


ace  univemty  oil 
DepartmentjH). 
niversity  of  Kansss, 


Sdiool  of  Medidne. 


University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Department 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Medidne 
Bowdoin  Medical  School 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department. . 
University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medidne  and 
College  of  Fhjrstoians  and  Surgeons. 

Harvard  University,  Medical  School 

Tufts  CoDege,  Medical  SdiooL 

Boston  Unfverdty,  Sdiool  of  Medicine  (H) 

University  of  Michigan,  MfdicalSchooL 

University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic  Medical 

Sdiool  CH). 

Detroit  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery 

University  of  Minnesota,  Medical  School 


University  of  Missisdppf,  Medical  Department! 
Univenity  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medidne 


Medical  School,  National  University  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

St.  Louis  University.  School  of  Medidne 

Washington  Univenity,  Medical  School 

Univeratty  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medidne 


Lincoln  Medical  College  (E) 

John  A.  Crelditon  Medical  College 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

Albany  MedlDal  College,  Union  University 

Long  island  Collefls  uospitaL 

Univefsity  of  Buiiale,  Medical  Department 

Columbia  Univerdty  College  of  rhysidans  and 

Surgeons. 
Comeu  University,  Medical  College 


I 


Fordham  University,  Sdiool  of  Medicine , 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. . 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 

Flower  Hospital  (H). 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 

WomenJH). 

Syracuse  university,  College  of  Medidne 

university  of  North  CaroUna.  Sdiool  of  Medidne. . 

Shaw  University,  Leonard  Medical  Sdiool 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medidne 

University  of  Norm  Dakota,  Sdiool  of  Medidne. . . 
Ohio-Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 

dnnati. 

E deotic  Medical  College  (E) , 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Medicine. . 

Ohio  State  University,  Collc^  of  Medidne 

Ohio  State  University,  CoflefB  of  Homeopathic 

Medidne  (H). 


President  or  d 


Charles  N.  Meader,  A.  B. 

Georae  Blumer. 
William  C.  Borden. 
George  M.  Kober,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Ballodi,  A.  M. 
W.  S.  Elkin.. 

William   H.   Douc^ty,  jr., 

A.  B. 
Mazimflian  J.  Henog,LL.  D. 
John  S.  Najnl,  dean. 
Charles  Hill,  B.  So.,  M.  8., 

president. 
Jos.  P.  Cobb. 
Edwin  0.  Earle. 
Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  acting 

dean. 
John  Milton  Dodson. 
Daniel  A.  K.  Stede,  LL.  D., 

dean. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  A.  B. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  S. 
George  Royal. 

Samuel  J.  Crumbine,  dean; 

MerwinT.  Sudler,  associate 

dean. 
Henry  Enos  Tuley. 
Isadore  Dyer.    * 
Addison  S.  Thayer,  A.  B. 

J.  Whitridge  WiUiams,  D.  Sc. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  dean. 
Charles  F.  Pafaiter. 
John  P.  Sutherland. 
Victor  C.  Vau^ian,  LL.  D. 
Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  A.  M. 

J.  Henry  Carstens. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  S.  Leathers. 
Guy  L.  Noves. 

George  Ricnter.  , 

Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M. 
Philip  A.  Shaffer,  Ph.  D. 
Irvhig  S.  Cutter,  B.  Sc. 

F.  L.  Wilweth. 

James  R.  Clemens,  A.  B. 
John  M.  Gile,  A.  M. 
Thomas  Ordway. 
Otto  V.  Huffman. 
Thomas  H.  McKee. 
Samud  W.  Lambert,  A.  M. 

William  M.  Folk,  LL.  D. 

William  P.  Healy,  dean. 
Samuel  A.  Brown,  dean. 
Royal  S.  Copdand,  A.  M. 

Comdia  S.  Brant. 

John  L.  Hefflron,  Sc 
IssacH.  Manning. 
George  H.  Stoddard.  A.  M 
Will&an  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
Harley  E.  Frendi,M.  S. 
Christian  R.  Holmes. 

Rolla  L.  Thomas. 
Carl  A.  Hamann. 
£.  F.  McCampbell,  Pb.  D. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  Ph.  B- 
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XIII. — PRBOOBim  AND  DbANS  OF  PsOFBMIONAL  ScHOOLS — GolltUUied. 

S.— SCHOOLS  or  MEDICIKK-CQBttiHMd. 


Nmm  of  ioitltiitlaB. 


Nonnfto    and    Okla- 
homa ( ilT,  Okla. 
Portland.  Ores 

Philadelpfala.  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PJUsburgh,Pa 

Manila.  p7i 

Gbarleston,  S.  C 

VermUion,  S.  Dak  .... 

Memphis.  Tann 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Do 

DaUaf.Tex 

Fort  worth.  Tex 

Oalveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah..: 

BurliAKton,  Vt 

Charlottesville.  Va.... 

Richmond,  Va 

Moraantown,  W.  Va.. . 

MacUson.Wls 

Mllwaakec.WIs 


University  of  Oklahoraa,  School  oT  Modleiiie '  Le  Roy  Loos. 

University  or  Oregon,  Medieal  Sdiool KeooBth  A.  J. 

L.  R-  C  P..  L.  R.  C»  B. 

Jeftaaon  Mediesl  CoUmb '  Ross  V.  Patteraon.  dean. 

MedkxvChinxrsieal  Colfen  and  Hospita] ,  Oradoate 

School  or  Medlefaw  oT  the  Uni wrsity  of  Pennsyl-  ! 

vanla.  I 

Temple  University,  Department  oT  Medldne Pnnk  C.  Hammond. 

MedKoal  School  or  the  L  niversity  of  Pennsylvania.    William  Pepper. 
Woman's  Medical  Colk^se  or  Pennsylvania  and  Its  ,  Martha  Tracy,  actios. 

Hospital.  ! 

Hahnemann  Medical  CoHeceand  Hospital  or  Phila-  >  W.  A.  Pearson. 

delphiafH). 

T^nlveraity  of  Pitt<ibtireh  School  of  Medicine '  Thomas  8.  Arbothnot. 

University  of  the  Philipptaies  CoUcgD  of  Medicine  '  Fernando  Oalderon,  dean. 

and  SofigBry.  ' 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  OaroUna ,  Robert  Wilson.  |r. 

University  of  South  Dakota.  College  of  Medicine . .   Christian  P.  Lomnsen. 

Uni  versity  of  Tennessee.  Collen  of  Medicine Herbert  T.  Brooks. 

Vandcrbift  U ni vvrsitv .  Medical  Department Lucius  E .  Bnreh,  dean. 

Meharry  Medical  Coltofne O.  W.  Habbard.preskient. 

Baylor  University.  Medical  Department Edward  H.  Cbry. 

Fort  Worth  8<^ool  of  Medicine.  Texas  Christian     8.  A.  Woodward. 

Univwsity. 

T'niversity  of  Texas,  School  of  Medicine William  8.  Garter. 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine Perry  G .  Snow,  B.  A. 

University  of  Vermont .  Oolleee  of  Medicine Henry  C.  Tinkham ,  M.  Se. 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Department Theodore  Hough. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia Stuart  McOuire. 

West  Virgtaiia  University.  School  of  Medicine John  N.  Simpson. 

University  of  Wisooosin,  Medical  School Charles  R.  Bardeen. 

Marquette  University,  Medical  Department Louis  F.  Jermain. 


4.-«CHOOL8  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Loa  Angales.  Cal.. 
San  Francisco,  (^1 , 


Do 

Denver,  Colo. 


Washlnngto,  I).  C. 


Do 

Do 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Do 

Chicago.  III. 


Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
Valparaiso,  md . . 
Iowa  City, Iowa.. 
Louisville,  Ky . . . 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Do !.... 


Baltimore,  Md 

Do...! 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

Do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Llnooln,  Nebr , 

Omaha.  Nebr , 

JeraeyCity,  N.  J... 
»uffalo,N.  Y 


University  of  Southern  California,  CollegD  of  Den- 
tistry. 

(\>llege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ,  Department  of 
Dentistry. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Dentistry 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  University  of 
Denver. 

George  Washington  University,  Department  of 
Dentistry. 

Georgatown  University.  Dental  Department 

Howard  University,  Dental  College 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Dental  College 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Valparaiso 
University. 

Northwestern  University.  Dental  School 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentistry 

Indiana  Dental  College,  Urn  versityof  InaianapoUs. 

Valparaiso  University,  College  of  Dentistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  CoTlego  of  Ddhtistry 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Central  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Ba  timore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ba  timore  Medical  College,  Dental  Department.. . 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City  Dental  College 

Western  Dental  College 

St.  Ivouis  Dental  College,  St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University,  Dental  School 

Vlnooln  Dental  College 

Creighton  University,  College  of  Dentistry 


College  of  Jersey  Cltv,  Department  of  Dentistry. 
University  of  BufTafo,  College  of  Dentistry 


Lewis  E.  Ford. 

Charles  Bozton. 

Guy  S.  Mlllberry. 
H.  A.  Fynn. 

J.  Roland  Walton. 

Shirley  W.  Bowles. 
Edward  A.  Ballooh,  A.  M. 
Claude  Hujdies. 
Sheppard  w.  Foster. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.  I). 

Thomas  L.  Gilmer.  Sc.  D. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead  .M.  S 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 
Truman  W.  Brophy. 
Frank  T.  Breene. 
William  E.  Grant. 

C.  Victor  Vignes. 
Wallace  Wood,  jr. 

W.  G.  Foster. 
J.  W.  Smith. 
Timothy  O.  Heatwole. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 
William  Rice. 
Marcus  L.  Ward. 
.Vlfred  Owre. 
Charles  C.  AUen. 
R.  J.  Rinehart,  secretary. 
James  P.  Harper. 
John  H.  Kennerly. 
Wallace  Clvde  Davis. 
A.  Hugh  Hippie. 
Herbert  S.  Sutphen. 
Daniel  H.  Squire. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  DEANS  oF  PB0FFS8I0NAL  SCHOOLS. 
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4.-SCH00LS  OF  BBNTiSTRY-Contiiiaed. 


Looatlon. 

Name  of  institution. 

President  or  dean. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do..... 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Snreery  of  New  York. . 
Cohimbia  TTnivAnHtv.  T>erta)  Hohnnl . . 

William  Carr. 

James  C.  Egbert,  director. 

AUred  R.  ^arr. 

Do 

Ctnchmfttf.  Ohio  . .  . . 

Cinoinnati  <^-ollflM  of  Tiental  writerv , , .  -  - 

0.  S.  Junkerman.  A.  M. 

Do..... 

Ohio  f^ollftg©  of  TJental  Biirgflryr 

H.  T.  Smith. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

ColmnbuB,  Ohio j. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

PhlladelphiArPa 

Do 

Western  Reserve  University ,  Dental  SohooL 

Ohio  State  University,  CoUege  of  Dentistry 

Nor^  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry 

Fr«nk  M.  Casto. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 
Herbert  C.  Miller. 

Philadelphia  DentS  CoUege,  Temple  University.. 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute, 
Schoolof  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department 

M^hArrv  Dental CoU4^e.  .r    -  ,--.  --.^-^-^ 

Simeon  H.  Guilford,  A.  M., 

Ph.D. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  Sc.  D. 

Pittoborgh.Pft 

Memphis,  Tenn ... 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do.... 

H.  Edmund  Friesell. 
Joseph  A.  Gardner. 
Henry  W.  Morgan. 
G.  W.  Hubbard,  president. 

State  Dental  Collece 

Bush  Jones. 

Houston.  Tex 

Texaff  Dental  CoU^ft -  - 

0.  F.  Oambati. 

Richmond,  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

School  of  Dentist,  Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia . . . 
Marquette  University,  Dental  Department 

of  faculty. 

5.--8CHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 


Auburn,  Ala <  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy  De- 
partment. _ 

^artment  of  Pharmacy . 
bmia,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mobile,  Ala j  University  of  Alabama,  De] 

Lo6  Azigeles,  Cal !  University  of  Southern  Cali 


San  Ftandsoo,  Cat. 
Do 


Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

Athens,  Ga.. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Maoon,  Ga 

Chicago,  IlL 

Do.. 

Angola,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  uid... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawrence,  Kans.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Do. 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass , 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Mmneapolis,  Minn . 

Univeisitv,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 


College  of  PhjTSicians  and  Surgeons,  Department 

of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy 

George  Washington  University,  National  College 

of  Pharmacy. 


'harmacy 

Howard  University.  College  of  Pharmacy . 
University  of  Geoigia,  School  of  Pharmacy 


Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Mereer  University,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Tri-State  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy  .Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Pharmacy — 
Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy. . 
Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmaov  and  Chemistry 
State  Universitv  of  Iowa,  College  of  Pharmacy 
University  of  Kansas^  School  of  Pharmacy 


Missoula,  Mont... 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Newark,  N.J. 


Albany,  N.Y..., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. . 
Buffalo,  N.Y... . 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do. 


Louisville'  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  (affiliated  with 
Loyola  University). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Maine,  Department  of  Pharmacv — 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacv 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Ferris  Institute,  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Universitv  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Natural 
SoienOcs. 

University  of  Montana,  School  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Cieighton  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy. . 

CoUege  of  Jersey  City .  Department  of  Pharmacy . . 

New  J  ersey  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Albanv  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union  University. . . 

Brooklyn  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 


L.  S.Blake,  M.  8. 

Tucker  H.  Frazer. 
Laird  J.  Stabler,  M.S. 

Franklin  T^  Green. 

John  Henry  Flint. 

Homer  C.  Washburn. 
H.  E.  KalusowBki. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  A.  M. 
Robert  G.  WUson,  head  of 

department. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 
C.  A.  Struby. 
Roland  H.  FhiUips,  So.  B. 
William  B.  Day,  acting  dean. 
C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ferd.  A.  Mueller. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  8. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 
G.  D.  Timmons,  B.  S. 
Elbert  O.  Kagy. 
Wilber  J.  Teeters.  M.S. 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 
Oscar  C.  DUly. 
PhiUp  Asher. 

Isadore  Dyer. 

William  A.  Jarrett. 
Charles  Caspari,  Jr. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeck. 
W.  N.  Ferris,  president. 
Frederick  J.  WueUng,  LL.  M 
Henry  M.  Faser. 
David  V.  \\Tiltney. 

Charles  £.  F.  MoUet,  dean. 
Rufus  A.  Lyman,  A.  M. 
Howard  C.  Newton. 
Joseph  Koppel. 
Philemon  E.  HommeU. 
wniis  G.  Tucker. 
William  C.  Anderson. 
WiUis  G.  Gregory. 
Henry  H.  Rusby. 

Jacob  Diner,  dean 
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5.-4K;H00LS  or  PHARMACY-Contimnd. 


hocatkm. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


Raleli^,N.G 

Antooltiml    CoUeg», 

Ada,  Ohio 

ClnetimAtl,  Ohio 

CtoTolaiKl,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla. . . 
CorvalliifOrog... 
Portland,  Oreg, . . 
Phi]adelpihia,Pa. 

Do 

Pittsbuzsb,  Pa... 


Rio  Pledias,  Porto  Rico 
ProTldenoe,  R.  I 


Chaileaton,  8.  C... 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


Memphis,  Tom. 
Naahville,  Tann. 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 


OalT«st<m.  Tex. 
Rkhmona,  Va. 


PuI]man,iWadi 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.. 


Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Name  of  tuatlUition. 


University  of  North  OsroUna,  Department  of 

Phamuunr. 
Leonard  Sonool  of  PharmaoT.  Shaw  UnlTentty. . . . 
North  Dakota  Agrloultural  CoUefs,  Sohool  of 

Pharmacy. 
Ohio  Northern  Univenity ,  School  of  Pharmaoy . . . . 

Cincinnati  Collen  of  Pharmacy 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western  Reserve 

University. 
Ohio  State  u  ni versity ,  College  of  Pharmacy 


Toledo  University.  CoOegeofPharmacy 

State  Universitv  of  Oklahoma.  School  of  Pharmacy 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Pharmacy . . 

North  Pacific  College  of  Phsrmacy 

Philadel^iia,  College  of  Fharmaoy 


Temple  univenity,  Department  of  Pharmacy 

Pittsburgh  College  of  rhaimacy,  UnivenAty  of 

PIttoburgh. 
Univenity  of  Pocto  Rloo,  College  of  Pharmacy . . . 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Phannaoy  and  Allied 

Sciences. 
MMical  CoUega  of  State  of  South  OaroUna.  DejMit- 

ment  of  Pharmacy. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agiioalture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
School  of  Phannaoy  of  The  UnlTersity  of  Tennesne 
Vanderbilt  Universlt:    "  "     "   ' " 
Meharry  < 
Baylor  U] 


[  rnaimsoy  oi  rne  umvenuy  oi  'vm 
lit  University,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Jniveisity,  College  oi  Pharmacy 


Univenity  of  Texas,  Sohool  of  Phannaoy 

Sohool  of  Phannacy,  MMical  College  of  Virginia. 

Sute  College  of  Washrngton,  School  of  Pharmacy . 
University  of  Washington,  Collie  of  Pharmacy.. 
Department  of  Phaimsoy,  West  Virginia  Imi- 
verritv. 

Unlversty  of  Wlsooosin  course  in  Pharmacy 

Marquette  Univenity,  Pharmacy  Department. .. 


Bdw«dV.^DWin,A.B. 

QeoKia  H.  Stoddard,  A.  M. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 


Walter  R.  Grlsss. 
Bdward  SjMare. 

ClairA.Dye,sctfaig< 
William  MoKndre  Raad. 
Howard  S.  Browne. 
Ad<jphZeiflejJI.  S.,  dean. 
Horhert  C.  MUlar. 
Joseph  P.  Bemingtcn. 
JohnR.  Mtnehait. 
Julius  A.  Koch. 

Louis  W.  Bapeer,  Ph.  D. 
Edwin  E.  GaUer. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr. 

Earl  R.  Series^  professor. 

Heibect  T.  Brooks. 

J.  T.  MbOflL 

O.  W.  Hubbard,  pcesldeog. 

Edward  H.  Gary,  M.  D.  (aet- 
ingdean). 

WHflam  S.  Csrter. 

A.  Bolenhaui^,  B.  &,  chair- 
man of  fwuity. 

P.  H.  Dusdne.  aetincjiead. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  B. 

John  N.  Mmpfnw 

Edward  Kvsmers,  director. 
F.  C.  Mayer. 


0.>-SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala. 


San  Frandsoq.  Cal. 
Fort  ColUns,  Colo.. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Do 

Chioago,  ni. 
Do 


Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans. 


East  Lansing,  Mich. . . 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Ithsca,N.  Y 


ivislon  of  Veteri- 


Alabama  Pdytechnio  Institute,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicme. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Dii 
nary  Medlcfaie. 

George  Washington  University,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medldne. 

United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 

McKlIllp  Veterinary  College 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Agricultural   College, 
N.  Dak. 

Gfaicinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pultanan,  Wash.. 


Indiana  Veterinary  College.. 

Terre  Haute  Vetennarv  CoUege 

Iowa  State  College,  Divudon  of  veterinary  Medicine. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary 

Department. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary  Division 

GranoL  Rapids  Veterinary  College 

Kansas  Citv  Veterinary  College 

St.  Joseph  Veterinary  t^ollege 

New  York  State  Veter^ary  College  at  ConMU 

University. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  GoUege  at  New  Yoik 

University. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Clnchmati  veterinary  College 

Ohio    State    University    College   of  Veterinary 

Medicine. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine. 
Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department. 


C.  A.  Gary. 

L.  J.  Anderson. 
George  H.  Glover. 

David  E.  Buckingham. 

Hulbert  Young. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
Chanes  Frasler,  dean. 
George  H.  Roberts. 
C.  I.  Fleming,  dean. 
Charles  H.  Stange. 


Richard  P.  Lyman. 
C.  a  McGuire. 
S.  Stewart. 
R.  C.  Moore. 
Veranus  A.  Moore. 

W.  Horace  Hosklns. 

L.  VanEs. 

Louis  P.  Cook. 
David  S.  White. 

Louis  A.  KMn. 

Softis  B.  Nelson. 


PRINCIPALS  OF   TBAINING  SOHQOLS. 
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XIV.— PBINOIPAL0  OF  Normal  and  Eindbroabten  Training  Schools. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.* 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Daikhne 

Florvnos. . . . . 
Jacksonyllle. 
LlvtogBton.. 
Montgomery. 
Mouzidvllle. . 
NonnAl 


Trov 
Tuflki 


egee 

ARIZONA. 


Flaertafl. 
Tempo.. 


ABKANBAS. 

Conway 

Pine  Bluff. 

GALirOBMIA. 


Areata. 

Chloo 

Fremo 

Lo8  Angeles 

Ban  Diego 

BanFrandfloo.. 

Ban  Jose. 

Banta  Barbara.. 


GOLOBADO. 

Ouimiflon 

OONMEOnCUT. 


Bridgeport.. 

Banbury 

New  Britain. 
New  Haven. 
Willimantic. 


Name  of  tDstitntiQn. . 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


GEORGIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

MlUedgeville. 
Valdosta.... 


IDAHO. 


Albion... 
Lewiston, 


ILLINOIS. 

Oubondale 


Charleeton.. 

Chicago 

DeKalb.... 
Maoomb. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

..,..dD 

do 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School: 

Asricoltural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes. 

State  Normal  School 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


Northern  Arisona  Normal  School  * 
Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arizona. . 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School . . . 
Branch  Normal  College  (colored). 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Nonnal  School 

do 

do.* 

do 

do.* 


.do.* 


State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
Home  Economics. 


Colorado  State  Nonnal  School*. 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  Training  School.. 

.....do.* 

,.,..do 

.....do 


J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  * 

MyrtiUa  Miner  Normal  School  *(coIored). 


State  Normal  School 

Atlanta  Normal  Training  School 

Oeorgia  Nonnal  and  Industrial  College. 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  School . 
....do 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 
Eastern  niinois  State  Normal  School . . . 

Chicago  Normal  School  * 

Northern  Illinois  State  Nonnal  School . 
Western  niinois  State  Normal  School. . 


Nonnal ;  Illinois  State  Normal  University  ♦ 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
ooeduca- 
tlonal. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

\m9(1  .  .  .  . 

Coed.... 

(3oed 

(3oed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


0>ed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
(3oed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


0>ed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 
(3oed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Women. 


(3oed. 
Coed. 


Coed.., 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.., 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 


Principal. 


Hilary  H.  Holmes. 
Henry  J.  WiUlngham. 
C.  W.  Daugetta. 
George  W.  Brock. 
J.  W.  Beverly. 
Raleigh  W.  Greene. 
Walter  S.  Buobanan. 

E.  M.  ShaokeUbrd. 
Robert  R.  Moton. 


Rudolph  H.  H.  Blome. 
Arthur  J.  Matthews. 


Burr  W.  Toneyson. 
F.  T.  Venegar. 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
Allison  Ware. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Ernest  C.  Moore. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederick  Burk. 
Morris  Elmtrl  DaQey. 
Frank  H.  Ball. 


James  H.  Kelley. 


Edward  E.  Cortrlght. 
John  R.  Perklna. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
Henry  T.  Burr. 


Anne  M.  Coding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jere  M.  Pound. 
Mary  W.  PosteU. 
Marvin  M.  Parka. 
Richard  H.  Powell. 


George  A.  AxJline. 
OUver  M.  EUiott. 


Henry  W.  Shryock. 

Livin^ton  C.  Lord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Felmley. 


t  Institutions  starred  (*)  have  kindergarten  training  departments. 
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l.->Pi;nLIC  NORMAL  8CHOOIiS--GontiinMd. 


LocBtion. 


NuneorinstttotkMi. 


Fot  men, 
for  wo- 


tlaoal. 


PriadiMl. 


INDIANA. 


Fort  Wayne. 
TDdlAoapoUs. 
Terre  Haute. 


IOWA. 

Shenaodoah.. 


XAXaAS. 


r'mporia..., 

Hays , 

mttsburg.. 


KINTUCXY. 


Bowline  Qreen. 
FrankfSrt 


Louisville. 
Riehmond. 


LOUISIANA. 


Natchitoches. 
New  Orleans. 


MAWS. 


CasttDO 

Farmington. 
Fort  Kent... 

Oorham 

Lewlston.... 

Maofaias 

Presquelsle. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 

Do... 

Bowie...., 


Froetburg. 
Towson..., 


MASBAaiUSETTS. 


Boston 

Do 

Bridgewater.. 
Fltchburg.... 
FramLngEam . 

Ilyannis 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 

Halem 

Westneld 

Worcester 


IIICHIUAN. 


Detroit. 


Kulamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Ypsilantl 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  School Coed.. 

Indianapolis  Normal  School Coed.. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School Goad. 


Western  Normal  College. 


Coed. 


State  Normal  School  * |  C>oed. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School Coed . 

SUte  Manual  Trabiing  Normal  School  *.  Coed. 


MINNESOTA. 


Westsm  Kentucky  State  Normal  School . 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  Persons. 

Louisville  Normal  School* 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School  *. . 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmington  State  Normal  School. 

Madawaska  Training  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lewiston  Normal  Training  School. 
Washington  State  NormalSchool. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School . . . 


Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Colored  Training  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (colored). 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 

do 


Boston  Normal  School  ♦ Coed 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School Coed 

State  Normal  School  ♦ Coed 

do.* Coed 

—  .do Coed 

.....do Coed 

do r(»ed 

do Coed 

do Coed.. 

do I  Coerl.. 

.do.* '  ( '<>«d . . 


Coed:. 
Coed.. 

Coed., 
Coed.. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


•  •  •  - 1 


Wales  C.  Martindale  Normal  Training 
School.* 

Western  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Northern  State  Normal  School  ♦ 

Central  State  Normal  School  * 

Michigan  State  Normal  ('ollege  * 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed. 

Coed 


Flora  Wilber. 
Marion  Lee  Webster. 
William  W. 


Cbarlet  F.  OarraU. 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 
William  A.  LsfwU. 
W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


H.  H.  Cberry. 
Qrsao  P.  RuassU. 

Elisabeth  Brseklmidge. 
T.  J.  Coates. 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hi 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Wilbert  O.  Mallett. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Waller  E.  Russell. 
Adelaide  V.  FinCh. 
William  L.  Powers. 
San  Lorenso  Merrinum. 


Norman  W.  Cameron. 
Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
D.  B.  S.  Qoodloe. 

C.  L.  Staples. 
Henry  8.  West. 


Wallace  C.  Bo/den. 
Jamee  F.  Hopkins. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
John  O.  Thompson. 
James  Chalmers. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
John  J.  Mahoney. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  Asbury  Pitman. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Wm.  B.  Aspinwall. 


John  F.  Thomas. 

Dwlght  B.  Waldo. 
James  H.  Kaye. 
Charles  T.  drawn. 
Charles  McKennv. 


Duluth State  Normal  Sehool  ♦ Coed 


Mankato do.* 

Moorhead I do.* 

St.  Cloud do 

Winona State  Normal  School  *. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Eugene  W.  Bobannon. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Ony  K.  MaxwolJ. 
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XIV.—Pbingipalb  of  Nobmal  and  Kindbroabten  Tbainino  SoHooLt — Continued. 

L^PUBLIG  NORMAL  8CHOOL8-<)oiitiiia«d. 


HattiMlNirK 

MISSOUSI. 


Gape  Girardeau. 
JaffenonCity... 
KlrksvUle. 


MarTTffla..... 

St.  LooJs 

Bpringflald... 
warrensbiirs. 


xoiraANA. 


Dflkm. 


mbbbaska. 
Ohadron 


Wayna. 


MXW  HAMPSHnUE. 


Plymouth. 


KXHr  JXBSKT. 


JeraflyCtty. 

Mantdair.. 

Nawark... 

Patenon..., 

Trviton..., 


KKW  XSZIOO. 


BlBlto... 
BaatLaaVagaB' 
SUYflrCtty 


NSW  TORE. 


Albany.... 

Bnxskport. 

Brooklyn.. 

BnHialo. 

Ophoea..'.!! 

Cortland... 

Fradbnia.. 


Jamaica... 
Naw  Palts. 
Naw  York. 
Onaonta. . . 


Plattsburg... 

Potadam 

BoohaAtar.... 
Schanactady. 

Syracuaa. 

Watartown.. 
Yonkars 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CnUovbaa 

EUmbathOtty.. 
FayattavUla.... 

Oraanvllla 

Qraanaboro 

Pambroka 

WloatoiHSalam. 


Name  of  Instltation. 


Mississippi  Normal  Colleea. 


Stata  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored) . 

Stata  Normal  School 

do.*. 

Harris  Teachers  College  *. . . 

State  Normal  School 

do.*. 


Montana  Stata  Nonnal  School. 


State  Normal  School . 
do.*. 


.do.*, 
.do.*. 


State  Nonnal  School. 
do 


Teachers' Tratnln£  School 

New  Jersey  Stata  Normal  School  *. 
do.*. 


Paterson  Nonnal  Training  School. 
New  Jersey  State  NormafSchooI  *. 


Spanish-American  Normal  Sdiool. 
New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
New  Mexico  Normal  School 


Teachers' Training  School  * 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Training  Schooltor  Teachers  *. 

State  Normal  School  * 

Cohoea  Training  SchooL 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  *. .. . 

do.* 

G  enesao  State  Normal  School  * 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School  * 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  * 

Stata  Normal  School  * 

do.* 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School  * 

City  Normal  School* 

Teachers' Training  School 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers  *. 

Watartown  Training  School 

Yonkars  Training  School  for  Teachers. . . 


Cullowhaa  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Stata  Colored  Normal  School 

do. 


East  Oaroltna  Teachers'  Tralninx  School. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  ColiaKe 

Indian  Normal  College 

Shiter   Industrial  and   State  Normal 
School  (colored). 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
man, or 

ooedooa- 
tloiial. 


(3oed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
(3oed. 
(3oed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coad. 


Coad.... 
Coed.... 
Coad.... 
Coad.... 
Woman. 
Coed.... 
Coad.... 


Fklnalpal. 


Joe  Cook. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 
Benjamin  F.  Allen. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
Ira  Richardson. 
E.  George  Pai 
Wm.  T.  OarHngcon. 
Eldo  L.  Hendricks. 


Joseph  E.  Monroe. 


Robert  I.  Elliott. 
George  S.  Dick. 
D.  W.  Hayes. 
U.  S.  Conn. 


Wallace  E.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Joseph  H.  Brensinger. 
Chas.  S.  Chapin. 
W.  8.  WUlls. 
Frank  W.  Smith. 
James  M.  Green. 


RosooeR.  Hill. 
Frank  H.  H.  Roberta. 
E.  L.  Enloe. 


Thomas  S.  O'Brien. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
Daniel  Upton. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  Da  W.  De  Groat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturgee. 
Archibald  C.  McLachlan. 
John  C.  BUss. 
Hugo  Newman. 
Percy  I.  Bugbee. 
James  G.  Rim. 
Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Jeremiah  M.  Thompson. 
Edward  J.  Bonner. 
Granville  B.  Jeffers. 
J.  Edward  Banta. 
Ella  Marie  Walradt. 
Eleanor  M.  Taylor. 


A.  C.  Reynolds. 
P.  W.Moora. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Robt.  H.  Wright. 
Julius  I.  Foust. 
H.  A.  Neal. 
S.  O.  Atkins. 
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XIV. — Principals  of  Normal  and  KiNi>EBOABTBNTmAiNiNo8cfROOLB — Continued. 

l.-PUBUC  NOBHAL  BGHOOLS-CoQtiniied. 


NuneoTiiiftttattoD. 


MOBTH  DAKOTA. 


I 


BUendale.. . 
Mayvilto.... 

Minot 

Valley  City. 


OHIO. 


Akron. 

Atbeas 

Bowling  Green 

Cleveland 

Columbos 

Dayton 


State  Normal  and  Indofltrial  Soiiool. 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 

....  do.* 


Perkins  Normsl  School 

State  Normal  CoUegB 

....do .T 

Cleveland  Normal  Training  School . 

Columbu3  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 


Keht..^ j  State  Normal  College* 

Oxford Teachers  College 


farwo- 
dmh,  o 
soednoi 
ticnal. 


OKLAHOKA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Duiant... 
Edmond., 
LangBton. 


Tahlequah... 
Weatherlocd. 


Bast  Central  State  Normal  School 

Northweetem  State  Normal  School 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Colored  Agricultural  aod  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


OBBOON. 

Monmouth 


mnraTLVAMiA. 


Scate  Normal  School. 


Bloomsburg 

Calllbmia 

Clarion 

Bast  Stroudsburg. 

Bdinboro 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Indiana 

Kutstown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

MillersviUe 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Shippensbure..... 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

.do. 


West  C 


State  Normal  School 

Erie  Normal  Training  School 

Teachers'  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School* 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Oirls  * . . 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

...do 


KHODK  ISLAND.  I 

Providence I  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School* 

SOUTH  CABOLOfA.        | 

•I 

Orangeburg Colored  Normal,  Industrial,   Airicul- 

tural,  and  Mechanical  College  ol  South 
Carolina. 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College* 


Ooed... 
Coed... 
Co«l... 
Ooed... 


Coed... 
Coed.., 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Ooed... 

Coed.. 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.., 
Ooed... 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

v/VtKA«  •  ■ « 

wUvQ  •  •  ■  a 

vA/OU  «  •  •  fl 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed..., 

VyOCQ  .  .  .  . 

Coed.... 


RockhiU 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 
Madison... 
Spearflsh.. 
Springfield. 


TENKESSEB. 


Johnson  City. 

Memphis 

Murlteesboro . 
Nashville.... 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

StateNormal  School* 

.....do 

do 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School... 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.. 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal School  for  Negroes. 


Coed 

Coed.... 
Women. 


Coed 

v<K)eQ . .  • . 
Coed.... 

V^OvQL «  •  «  - 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


PHaolpal. 


Rvland  M.  BlMk. 
Toot.  A.  Hlttyer. 
A.  G.Steele. Mtkic. 
Geo.  A.  McFarlaod. 


James  C.  Bay. 
John  J.  Riweson. 
B[omar  B.  WllUams. 
R.  W.  Hlmelick. 
Margaret  W.  Satberland. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
John  E.  McOavre 


rev. 
Job. 


Harvey  C  Minn 


J.  M.  Gordon. 
A.  S.  Faulkner. 
T.  D  Brooks. 
J.  W.  Graves. 
John  M.  MarqiMos. 

G.  W.  Gable. 
James  B.  Eakrldee. 


John  H.  Ackerman. 


D.  J.  Waller,  jr. 
Walter  8.  Hertiog. 
Amos  P.  Reese. 

E.  L.  Keinp. 
Frank  B.  Baker. 
Oelestla  J.  Harshey. 
Anne  U.  Wert. 
John  A.  H.  Keith. 
A.  C.  Rothennel. 
Charles  Lose. 
Wm.  R.  Strang. 
P.  Munroe  Harbold. 
J.  Bunoe  Baker. 
Franob  B.  Brandt. 
Exra  Lehman. 

J.  Linwood  Eiaenberg. 
George  M.  Philips. 


John  L.  Alger. 


Robert  S.  Wilkinson. 


David  B.  Johnson. 


Willis  B.  Johnson. 
John  W.  Heston. 
Fayette  L.  Cook. 
Gustav  G.  WenslafT. 


Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 
John  W.  Brister. 
R.  L.  Jones. 
William  J.  Hale. 
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XIV. — ^Principals  of  Nobmal  and  Kindbboabtbn  Training  Schools — Contmued 

l.-*PUBUC  NORICAL  SOHOOLS-GontlniMd. 


Looatlon. 


Ottnyan 

Denton. 

HuntSTille... 
Pnirie  View. 


SanMuoos. 


▼BBKONT. 


Oasttoton. 

JobXUGD.. 


VIBOINIA. 


East  Radford... 

FarmTlUa 

Fredoloksbiirg. 


Hampton 

Harriaonbtirg. 

Petanboig 

WASBDrOION. 

BelUn^ham. 

Cheney 

EUensDnig.. 

WMT  tuginia. 


Athens. 

Fairmont. 

GlenvlUe. 

Honttaigton, 

lostltote.... 


Shepherdstown. 
West  Liberty... 


'WXSOONSEN. 


Algoma 

Affiia. 

Antigo 

Bermi 

Colombus 

£au  Claire 

Do 

Gays  Mills 

Grand  Rapids.... 

Janesvllle 

LaCrottW 

Ladysmith 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Medford 

Menomcnle. 

Do. 

MeniU 

MUwmkee. 

Monroe 

New  London 

Oshkosh 

Phillips. 

PlattevUle 

Reedsburs 

Rhlnelander 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center. . 

River  Falls 

St.  Croix  Falls.... 
South  Kaukauna. 


Name  ofinstitiitlon. 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College...) . . 
Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute . . . 
Praliie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School . . 


State  Normal  School , 
do 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
ooednoa- 
tlonal. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


State  Normal  School  for  Women >  Women. 

do.*. ■  Women, 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for    Women 
Woman.  , 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In-  i  Coed..., 
stitute  (colored).  | 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for    Women 
Women.* 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


Concord  State  Normal  School . 
State  Normal  School . 

.do. 
Marshall  College,  State  Normal  SchooL 
West  Vhrgtaila  CoUeglate  Institute  (col- 
ored). 
Shepherd  (^oU^e,  State  Normal  School. . 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed, 


State  Normal  School Coed, 


Door-KewauneeCountyTralnlngSchool  •  Coed. 

Buffalo  County  Training  School Coed. 

Langlade  County  Tr^nlng  School ,  Coed. 

Green  Lake  County  Training  School Coed. 

Columbia  County  Training  School Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Eau  Claire  County  Training  School.... 

State  Normal  SchooL 

(Crawford  County  Training  School _    

Wood  County  Iralning  Sdiool '  Coed. 

Rock  County  Training  SchooL Coed. 

State  Normal  School Coed. 

Rusk  County  Training  School Coed. 

Manitowoc  County  Training  School Coed. 

Marinette  County  Training  School <  Coed. 

Taylor^^ountyJiBlning  School Coed . 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Dunn  (bounty  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 

Lincoln  Coun^  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  Sdiool  * 

Green  County  Training  School ... , 
Waupaca  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Price  (bounty  Training  School 

State  Normal  School , 

Sauk  County  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Training  School ;  Coed 

Barren  County  Training  School Coed. 

Richland  County  Tralximg  School Coed. 

State  Normal  School '  Coed. 

Polk  County  Training  School Coed. 

Outagamie  County  Training  School i  Coed. 


Ptlnolpal. 


R.  B.  Cousins. 
W.  H.  Bruce. 
H.  F.  EstlU. 
I.  M.  Terrell. 

C.  E.  Evans. 


Charles  A.  Adams. 
Bessie  B.  Qoodridh. 


John  P.  MoConneU. 
Joseph  L.  Jarman 
E.  H.  Russell. 


Julian  A.  Burruss. 
John  M.  Gandy. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Noah  D.  Showalter. 
George  H.  Black. 


L.  B.  Hill. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
£.  G.  Rohrbough. 
O.  I.  Woodley. 
Byrd  Prillerman. 

Thomas  C.  Miller. 
John  C.  Shaw. 


J.  A.  Eichlnger. 
H.  H.  Liebenberg. 
W.  E.  Swltser. 
C.  D.  Lamberton. 
M.  C.  Palmer. 

F.  £.  Jaastad. 
HarveyA.  Schofleld. 
B.  W.  Wemlnk. 

M.  H.  Jackson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
A.  M.  Olson. 

J.  H.  Wheelock. 

G.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 
E.  W.  McCrary. 
Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

C.  H.  DeitB. 
C.  B.  Stanley. 
H.  A.  Brown. 
George  R.  Ray. 
Asa  M.  Royoe. 
W.  E.  Smith. 
W.  N.  Mackin. 
Q.  E.  Pratt. 

L.  C.  Johnson. 
Jesse  H.  Ames. 
C.  W.  Monty. 
John  £.  Hale. 
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XIV. — ^Phincipals  or  Nobmai  and  Kindbboabtbn  Tbainino  Schools— Oontinaed. 

L— PUBLIC  NOBICAL  8CHOOL8— OoBtiiiiMd. 


SterflOf  Point ,  State  Nomud  School 

Sapcrtor i  Stato  Narmal  School  * 

Vtfoqoa VoraonOoantyTraininc School.... 

Watiaan Manthon  County  TratzungSehool. 

Waatoma Wauahara  County  Training  School. 

Whitewater ,  State  Normal  School 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Goad, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Goad. 


JohnF.  Sfana. 
V.  E.  MeCaakm. 
A.  E.  Smith. 
O.  E.  WeUB. 
O.  B.  Dafoa. 
Albert  H.Yoder. 


2.— PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PeaRidn,Aik.... 

DenTer,Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


GhicafOylll. 
Do 


Do 

Oak  Park,  lU 

Angola.  Ind 

DanTl]Je,Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Do 


Marion,  Ind 

Mmicto,Ind , 

BkKmmald,  Iowa.. 

Lexington,  Ky 

LoaiBa,KT 

Borton,MaBi 

Do 

Do 

Oamfaridga,  Mass.. 
BatUeCreA.  Mlcta. 

Detroit,  MIeh 

Madison,  Minn 

New Utan.  Minn... 

Fremont.  Nebr 

Santee.  Netar 

Newark,  N.J 


Raleigfa,N.C 

Woodpile,  Ohio.... 

Cheyney,  Pa 

Phibdeipbla.  Pa... 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Morrbtown,  Tenn . . 


Commeroe,  Tex 

Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Smoot,  W.  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


St.  Francis,  Wis. 


Pea  Ridse  Masonic  College 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sdiool  of  O] 

American  CoUege  of  Physical  EdueaticD . 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Technical  Normal  School  of  Chicago 

Coooordia  Teachers  College 

TrI-State  CoUege 

Central  Normal  College 

Teaohera  College  of  Indianapolis 

Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Qymnasium  Union. 

Manon  Normal  Institute 

Munde  National  Institute 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  School 

Chandler  Normal  School  (oolarad) 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

American  School  for  Physinl  Education. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Sloyd  Training  School 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education.. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education... 

Thomas  Normal  Traming  School 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Fremont  CoUege 

Santee  NormaiTralning  School  (Indian) . 

Newark  Normal  School  for  Physilcal  Edu- 
cation and  Hygiene. 

St.  Augustine's  School  (colored) 

WoodvIUe  Lutheran  Normal  School 

Cheynev  Training  School  (colored) 

Chratz  CH>ll^e  (Hebrew  Normal) 

Avery  Normal  Institute  (colored) 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Le  Movne  Normal  Institute  (colored). . . 

Morrisiown  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege (colored). 

Basi  Texas  Normal  College 

Storer  College  (colored) 

Greenbrier  Normal  School 

National  German-American  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

Cathol ic  Normal  School 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Ck»d.... 
Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.. .. 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Ck»d.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
C!oed 

Men 


A.  Oaraahan. 
Tnak  C.  Spencer. 
Ernest  H.  Arnold. 

Morsy  A.  Wood. 
Laura  O.  Parsons. 


L. 
I  W.  C.  Cohn. 
Littleton  M.  Sniff. 
J.  W.  Laird. 
Mrs.ElixaA.  Blaker. 
EmilRath. 

A.  Jones. 
M.  D.  Kelly. 
;  Harxy  W.  Qnisty . 
Frederick  J.  Weikinc. 


Mary  R.  Md 


Mary 

Harti 


Walter  M.Bvhigtan. 
tlliner. 
^vig  Nissan. 
GustafLarason. 
Dudley  A.  SaigeanU 
Frank  J.  Bom. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 
K.  Lokenagard. 

A.  Aokerman. 
W.  H.  Clemmofns. 
Frederick  B.  Rins. 
Randall  D.  Warden. 

Edgar  H.  Goold. 
K.  Hemminghans. 
Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 
Henry  N.  Speaker. 

B.  F.  Cox. 
Z.  J.  Ordal. 
Edgar  CltpElnger. 
Juoson  S 


?fflf 


R.  B.  Binnion. 
Henry  T.  McDonald. 
L.  O.  Havnes. 
Max  Qriehsoh. 

Joseph  F.  Barbian. 


3.~KINDERGARTBN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
(For  kindergarten  departments  In  normal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  (*)  bi  hat  1.) 


Location. 


Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Berkeley,Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Pasadena.  Cal 

Greeley,  Colo.. ». 


Name  of  institution. 


Piinelpal. 


Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for  I  Agnes  M.  Wilson. 
Teachers. 

Mobile  E^ndergarten  Training  School A.  Elisabeth  Johnston. 

Barnard  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Miss  Fulmer's  School 


Graoe  Everett  Barnard. 
Grace  Fulmar. 


Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School |  Ada  Mae  Brooks. 

Kindergarten  Department,  the  State  Teachers  ,  Mildred  Julian. 
College. 


PRINOIPALS  OF   TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
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XIV.— Pbingifals  of  Nobmal  and  Kindeboarten  Tbaining  Schools — Oontdnued. 

8.— KINDBBOARTBN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS-Gontinufld. 


LocfttUm. 


Biidgopoitf  Ccon 

Do 

Hartfoid,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del 

WaahingtoD,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa , 

Do 

Columbus,  Oa 

Ifa  Orange,  Qa 

Savannah,  Qa 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Chicago,  in 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Jnd 

Valparaiso,  ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Holton,  Kans , 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CambridKe,  Mass , 

North  Aoams,  Mass. . . , 

Springfield,  M.ass 

Alma,  Mich , 

Big  Rapids.  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fremont.  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr , 

University  Place,  Nebr.. 

East  Orange,  N.J 

Tr«nton,N.  J , 

BttffalcN.Y 

Herklmer,N.Y 

New  York  (Brooklyn). 

New  York,N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  Institittion. 


Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Train* 
Log  School. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  TrainingSchooI. . . . 

Miss  Seaman's  Training  8<shool  for  randergart- 
ners. 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 
(colored). 

Kmdergarten  Department,  Lucy  Webb  Ha3res 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  State  College  for 
Women. 

Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  and  Elementary 
School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Atlanta  University 
(colored). 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School . 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  at 
La  Grange  Settlement. 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
TrainingSchooI. 

Honolulu  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School. . . 

Chicago  Kindergarten  uistitute 

Kindergarten  Department,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University. 

Kindergarten  CollegUkte  Institute  of  Chicago 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  (College. . 

Pestaloxsl-Froebel  ICindergarten  Training  School 

The  Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis 

The  South  Bend  Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Valparaiso  University 
Kindergarten  Department,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Drake  University. . . 

Kindergarten  Department,  Campbell  University 

Affordby  Elindergarten  Normal  School 

Kindernrten  Department,  Goucher  College 

FroebelSchool  oiKlndergarten  Normal  Classes. . 

Miss  Niel's  Training  School  for  Klndergartners. . 

The  Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School- 
Susan  E.  Blow  Training  School  for  Klndergart- 
ners. 

Lesley  Normal  School 

KindcTKarten  Department,  Mark  Hopkins  School 

Springfield  Kindergarten  Training  School 

KindMrgartoi  Department,  Alma  College 

Klndernrten  Depftftment,  Ferris  Insmute 

Grand  Rapids  Kmdergarten  Training  Sdiool 

Kindergarten  Department,  City  Normal  Train- 
ing Sdiool. 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  Association,  Normal 
School. 

Froebel  Klndersarten  Training  Scfaod 

Kindergarten  Training  School,  5148  Westmin- 
ster Place. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Fremont  College 

Kindergarten  Department,   Omaha  Teachers 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

Miss  Cora  webb  Feet's  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten    Department,    Carroll    Bobbins 
Training  School. 

Training  school  of  Buffalo  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute. 

Kindergarten   Department,   Adelphi   Normal 
School  for  Klndergartners. 

Kinderearten  Normal  Department,  Ethical  (-ul- 
ture  School. 

Training  School  of  the  Froebel  League 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Harriette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

New  York  Kinder^uten  Association  Training 
School. 


Piliiclpal. 

MaryC.Mflls. 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Beaman. 


Misses  Lipphicott  and  Baker. 
Martha  MacLear. 

Sue  Northey'. 

Mabel  Wheeler. 

WiUetteA.AUen. 

Gertrude  H.  Ware. 

Edwina  Wood. 
Charlotte  A.  Wing. 

Hortense  M.  Orcutt. 

Frances  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 

Eva  B.  Whitmore. 
Elisabeth  Harrison. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Hegner. 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
Mrs.  Alma  O.  Ware. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hemstock. 
Corinne  Brown. 

Bessie  M.  Park. 

Elizabeth  Silkman. 
Stella  A.  McCarty. 
Annie  C.  Rust. 
Harriet  Niel. 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Perry. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Laura  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  WoUard. 
Mrs.  E.  Graeme  Graves. 
HattieTwitchell. 
Caroleen  Robinson. 
S.  Mary  Holdridge. 
Clara  Wheeler. 
Marjorie  Kinnan. 

Stella  L.  Wood. 

Elisabeth  Moss. 
Mabel  A.  Wilson. 

Eva  Mixer. 

Mrs.  Orletta  S.  Chittenden. 

Lilian  Beach. 

Cora  Webb  Peet. 


Ella  C.  Elder. 

Amy  Quaokenbush. 

Anna  E.  Harvey. 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel 
Jenny  Hunter. 
HaxrletteM.  Mills. 
Laura  Fisher. 
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XI  v.— Prxngipals  of  Normal  and  KiKDaBOABTSN  Tbaimino  SoHOOia — Omtiziued. 

8.— KINDBRGARTBN  TRAXNINO  8CHOOL8-CimtilliNd. 


LoOAtiOD. 


Ntme  of  tMCttatlon. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Do 


Athens,  Ohio 

CindnnatJ,  Ohio. 


Do. 


rieveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio... 
Toledo,  Ohio.... 
Portland,  Oreg.. 


Hanisbun,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Do , 

Greenville,  S.C. 


Dallas,  Tex.. 
Denton,  Tex. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Provo,  Utah 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Norfolk,  Va , 

Richmond,  Va 


Kindetsarten  Department,  Hunter  CoOsBe  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Kindergarten    Department,    Teaehefe   College, 

Columbia  University. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Ohio  University 

Cindnnati   Kindergarten  Association    Training 

School. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Cindnnati  liisBianary 

Tralmng  School. 

Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  Sshool 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Law  Froebel  Kmdergarten  Training  School 

Dmrtment  of  Kindergarten  Training,  St.  Helen's 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

FroebelUan  School  for  Women 

Miss  Hart's  Training  School 

Kindeigarten  Department,  Temple  University 

Kindergarten  Department.  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  CoUax  School  No.  1. 

School  of  Childhood,  Uni  versltv  of  Pittsburg .... 

Kindergarten  Department,  ureenviUe  Female 
College. 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
Industrial  Assodauon. 

Kindergarten  Department,  College  of  Industrial 
Arts 

Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Training  School 

San  Antonio  Kiodexvarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Brlgham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Uni  versltv  of  Utah . . . 

Kindergarten  Association  Tralmng  School 

Richmcmd  Training  School  for  Kindergartners. . . 


PitDOipal. 


Marls  BeD  Coles. 

Patty  Smith  HOI. 

Constance  T.  McLeod. 
Ullian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  M.  SImiott. 


Netta  Farls. 

Elisabeth  N.  Samuel. 

Clara  Mai 

MaryE. 

Minnie  M.Qlidden. 


[ay. 
;.Law. 


Evelyn  Barrington. 
Emily  D.  Wn^t. 
C.  M.C.Hart. 
Ludnda  P.  MacKenzie. 
Alice  Parker. 

Meredith  Smith. 
Kitty  T.  Perrln. 

Mary  K.  Drew. 

Mabel  Osgood. 

Sarrii  W.  Crawford. 

Ida  S.  Dusenberry. 

Rose  Jones. 
Lilian  Wadsworth. 
Lucy  S.  Coleman. 
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XV. — Vocational  Education. 
1.  state  officials  m  charge  of  vocational  education. 


Stetes. 


CftUfixniB 

Connecticut... 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachmetts. 


Mississippi 


Dfrtaton  dwdgnatlon. 


Diylston  of  vocatlana]  ed- 
uoation.  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instmo- 
tion.  Saoamento. 

State  Doard  of  education, 
Hartford. 

State  board  for  vocational 
education.  Atlanta. 

Department  of  public  in- 
struotioni  Honolulu. 


State  board  of  education, 
Indianapolis. 

State  board  for  vocational 
education,De8  Moines. 

State  board  of  education, 
Baton  Rouge. 


State  board  for  vocational 
education,  Augusta. 


I 


State  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  Annap- 
olis. 


Department  of  vocational 
education,  State  board 
of  education,  Boston. 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey. 


New  Mexico.. 


New  York. 


State  board  for  vocational 
education,  Jackson. 

■ 

State  board  for  vocational 
education.  Concord. 

Division  of  industrial 
eduoatlon.  State  de- 
INUtment  of  public  in- 
struction, Trenton. 


Division  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation, State  depart- 
ment of  education, 
Santa  Fe. 

Division  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  educa- 
tion. State  department 
of  education,  Albany. 


Edwin  R.Snyder... 

Frederick  J.  Trinder. 
Dr.  J.  S.Stewart.... 

Ken  C.Bryan 

F.A.Clowes 

E.  Allen  Creevey. . . 

R.C.  Bowman 

J.  G.  CoUloott 

John  L.  Chemy 

P.L.GuiIbean 

BCiss  C.  C.  Helbing. . 
Augustus  O.Thomas 

P.  H.  Smiley 

Miss  Marion  C.Riok- 

er. 
J.  £.  Metsger 

W.J.  HoUoway 

Robert  O.  Small 

Charles  R.  Allen 

Rufus  W.  Stimson. . 
Chester  L.  Pepper... 

Miss  Louisa  I.  Pryor. 

MJss    Caroline    £. 
Nourse. 

F.J.  Hubbard 

Geo.  H.  Whitcber... 
Lewis  H.Carrisi.... 

Arthur  E.  Getman.. 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Miller 

Layton  S.  Hawkins  ^ 

Royal  B.  Famum... 
CarlE.Ladd 


Official  positlan. 


Commissioner  for  vo- 
cational education. 


State  soperyisor  of 
trade  education. 

Inspector  of  vocational 
schools. 

Vocational  siq[>ervlsor 
for  Oahu. 

Vocational  supervisor 
for  Hawaii. 

Vocational  supervisor 
for  Kauai. 

Vocational  supervisor 
for  Maui.' 

Deputy  State  superin- 
tendent for  voca- 
tional education. 

State  director  for  voca- 
tional education. 

State  supervisor  of 
Icultural  educa* 


ion. 

State  supervisor  of 
home  economics. 

Chairman  and  State 
director  fdr  voca- 
tional education. 

State  supervisor  of 
trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

State  supervisor  of 
home  economics. 

State  supervisor  of 
agricultural  high 
schools. 

State  supervisor  of 
rural  spools. 

Deputy  commissioner 
for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Agent,  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Agent,     agricultural 
education. 

Assistant  agent  for 
vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Agent  for  girls'  home- 
making  and  trade 
schools. 

Assistant  agent  in 
charge  of  evening 
practical  arts  work. 

Director  of  secondary 
Icultural   educa- 


Appolnted. 


ion. 

Deputy  State  super- 
intendent for  voca- 
tional education. 

Assistant  commission- 
er of  education. 


Assistant  for  agricul- 
tural education. 

State  director  of  indus- 
trial education. 


Chief  of  division. 


Specialist  in  drawing 
and  handwork. 

Specialist  in  agricul- 
tural education. 


Jan.     1,1914 

Jan.  6,1914 
Sept.  22, 1917 
Sept.  1,1914 
Sept.  1,  1917 
Sept.  1,1915 
Sept.  1,1914 
Mar.  15,1917 

Aug.  1,1917 
Sept.,     1914 

Sept.,  1917 
July    1,1917 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   11.1917 

Do. 
Aug.    1, 1913 

Mar.  1,1911 
Aug.  1,1911 
Aug.  1, 1914 

Feb.  12,1917 

Oct.     1,1917 

July     1,1917 

Aug.,       1913 

Jan.     1,1913 

July  1,1917 
Jan.     1,1917 

May  16,1917 

Nov.  29,1909 
July   16,1917 


1  Absent  on  leave. 
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XV.— Vocational  EDUOAno«-~Goiiti]med. 

1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHABOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAININ 


BtetM. 


N«w  Yodc. 


North  ('aroUm. 
PeniuylTania.. 


Porto  Kioo. 


South  Carolina. . 

Texas 

West  VirKinla.. 


WisoQOsin. 


DlTiakm  (Mgnatlon. 


BtilL 


DlTlsioa  of  afrionltnfml    L.  A.  Wilson 

and  indnsml  cdoca-  , 
tion.  State  departmsnt 
of  education,  Albany. 

Ifn.   Anna  C   H. 

Talbot. 
Arthur  P.  Williams. 


State  board  tor  ▼ocational    T.  E.  Browne, 
education,  Raleigh. 


Vocational  diviaion,8tate    Millard  B.  King, 
board    of    education, 
Harrisburg. 


Division    of   education. 
Son  Juan. 


State  board  of  education, 
Columbia. 

State  board  of  education, 

Austin. 
State  board  of  regents, 

Charleston. 


State  board  for  vocational 
education,  Madison. 


lindley  H.  Dennis. 


Frank  8.  Pu^. 


Miss  Grace  J.  Fergu- 
son. 
A.  J.Sykes 


Vord  Peterson. 


J.D.Bla^ireU 

J.F.Marsh 

C.  H.  Winkler. . 


Frank  L.  Qljmn. 


Ofletel  poiltiao. 


4>eeia]iatl]i 
alsdioola. 


Specialist  in  ToeirtkiD- 
al  edocatloo  lor  firlL 

Amiwtant  in  agnonl- 
tural  education. 

State  supervisor  of 
agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

Expert  assistant  for 
industrial  education. 

Expert  assistant  for 
agricultural  eduoa- 
Uon. 

Supervisor  of  manual 
arts. 

Supervisor  of  home 
economics. 

Supervisor  of  agricul- 
ture. 

State  supervisor  of 
agricultural  instroo- 
tion. 

State  director  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Acting  director  of  in- 
dustrial courses. 

State  director  of  voca- 
tional agricultural 
education  and  h<Hne 
economics. 

Secretary,  and  director 
of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 


Oct.   i,in] 

Oet.  1,1114 
Jnly  16,1117 
July  2S»]n7 

Dec.    6.19U 

Da 


Sept., 

1916 

Sept.. 

19U 

Sept., 

lfl5 

Sept., 

1917 

Sept. 

l.U*17 

Oct. 

3,1917 

Da 

Aug. 

10,1917 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACH ER-TRAININQ  COURSES.! 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Centerville... 
Jacksonville.. 

Normal 

Tro; 


iToy 

Tuskegee. 


AmZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe... 
Tucson... 


ABKAN8A8. 


Fayetteville. 

Do 

Do 


CALiroiuaA. 


Areata 

Freeno 

Los  Angeles. . . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


Do. 
Stanford  University. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute M.  T.  FuUan. 

Centerville  Industrial  Institute H.  D.  Davidson. 

State  Normal  School :  A.L.Young. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. . .  L.  A.  Van  Hoose. 

State  Normal  School V.  P.  McEIlnley. 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (colored) R.  R.  Taylor. 


State  Normal  School, 
.do. 


E.  E.  Rosenberry. 
A.  B.  Clark. 


University  of  Arizona W.  W.  Henley. 


University  of  Arkansas. 

do 

.....do 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics. 

do I  Charles  Robmsoa. 

Inland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  University ,  E.  P.  Lesley. 


Dean  J.  R.  Jewell. 
W.  N.  Qladson. 
J.  R.  Grant. 


J.  B.  Corcoran. 
W.  B.  Qlvens. 
(\  W.  Kent. 
W.  S.  Marten. 
Frank  H.  Ball. 


1  This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  by  the  mstitutions  designated  as  "m  charge  of  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  (men)  or  directors  or  supervisors''  m  the  manual  arts  or  for  vocs- 
tlonal  schools. 
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XV. — Vocational  Education — Contmued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSEB-Contlnued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 


Fart  Collins. 
Gunnison... 


COMNBCnCUT. 

Hartford 

DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBU. 


Washington. 
Do 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Mount  Berry 


IDAHO. 


Albion. 


ILLmOIB. 


Cbarlestoa. 
ddcaco — . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

DeEJUb... 
Kaoomb... 
Kooseheart. 

Normal 

Peoria. 

Do 


INDIANA. 


Bloomington. . 

Do 

Danville 

La  Fayette... 

Marian 

Prinootan 


Terre  Haute. 
Valparaiso.. 


Institution. 


State  Agricultural  College. 
State  Normal  School 


Hlllyer  Institute. 


Howard  University  (colored). 
U.S.  Shipping  Board 


Atlanta  Uiii\'ersity  (colored) 
The  Berry  School  (for  boys).. 


State  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  School 

Lewis  Institute  (Madison  and  Robey  Sts.) 
.do. 


Umversitv  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  Coflege 

F.  W.  Parker  School 

Chicago  Technical  College 

James  MillUdn  University 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Vocational  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Slate  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytechmc  Institute 

do 


Indiana  University 

do 

Central  Normal  College 

Purdue  University 

Marion  Normal  Iiutitute 

Princeton    Normal    and    Industrial    University 
(oolored). 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 


IOWA. 


Oedar  Falls ; . .   State  Teachers  College 

Dei  Moines i  Dee  Moines  College 

Iowa  (^y State  University  of  Iowa  (Department  of  Manual 

Arts). 
Western  Normal  College 


Shenandoah. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia.. 

Hayt. 

Lawrence. 
Pittsboig 


KBNTUCKT. 


Do 

Lincoln  Ridge. 
Richmond 


LOUISANA. 


Baton  Rouge 

NatdbltoQiMa. 

11401^-17- 


State  Normal  GoUeEe 

Fort  Hayi  Kansas  Normal  School 

UnJveruty  of  Kansas 

State  Mannal  Training  Normal  School. 


Berea  College 

do 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky . 
State  Normal  College 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College. 
State  Normal  Sohool 


Director. 


J.  W.  Lawrence. 
W.  C.  P.  Meddins. 


H.  F.  Stuart. 


H.  D.  Hatfield. 
Egbert  C.  MacNary. 


(3eo.  K.  Howe. 
Martha  Berry. 


E.  A.  Ball. 


A.  G.  Pippitt. 
C.  E.  Hoyt. 
G.  A.  Roas. 

B.  T.  Filbey. 
O.  L.  McMiury. 
L.  W.  Wahlstrom. 
Charles  W.  Morey. 
L.  M.  Cole. 

6.  J.  Vaughn. 
E.  A.  Frsmouemout. 
J.  A.  Rondtnaler. 
A.  C.  Newell. 

C.  A.  Bennett. 
A.  F.  Sitopert. 


R.  J.  Leonard. 
Edwin  A.  Lee. 
C.  E.  Miller. 
R.  B.  Trueblood. 
J.  L.  Massena. 
H.  F.  Smith. 

M.  L.  Laubaoh. 
H.  F.  Black. 


C.  H.  Bailey. 
Thomas  McMillan. 
R.  E.  Wilcox. 

F.  G.  Baker. 


H.  H.  Braucber. 
H.C.Givens. 


A.  £.  Gladding. 
A.  N.  May. 

A.  Eugene  Thompson. 

B.  H.  Barnard. 


A.  M.  Hergett. 
A.  M.  Hopper. 
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XV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

2.  DIRECTOR8  OF  TBACHER-TRAININQ  COURSES— Continued, 


MABBACHUSBTT8. 


Boston 

Do 

Ounbrldge. 
Fltohburg. 


Inatltatkm. 


I 


Director. 


MaasaohasetU  Nonnal  Art  School. 

Franklin  Union 

Harvard  University 

State  Normal  School 


MicmoAx. 


Kalamaww 

Mount  Pleasant. 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


MiHincaoTA.  I 

ICankato '  State  Normal  School 

ICinneapoUs University  o(  Minnesota 

Moorhead State  Normal  School 

St.  Cload I do 

St.  Pan! I  Macalester  Collese 

Do University  of  Mmnesota  (College  of  Agriciiltare). 

St.  Peter Oostavus  Adolphos  College 

Winona State  Normal  School 


OreenvlUe. 
Shelby. . . . 


MIS80I7U. 


Gape  Girardeau. 

Columbia 

JefflersonCity.. 

Morrisvllle 

St.  Louis 

Warrensburg... 


VOMTANA. 

Boseman 

NSBBASKA. 


Kearney. 
Peru 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Durham 


Keene 

Plymouth. 


NEW  JEBSEY. 

Trenton 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Bast  Las  Vegas. 
Silver  City 


NEW  TOUK. 


Albany 

Allted 

Do 

Brockport 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

New  Paltt 

New  York  aty. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oswego 

Rochester 

Syracuse 


Oieenville  Home  Industrial  Institute  (colored). 
Industrial  Agriooltural  College  for  Negroes 


State  Normal  School 

University  of  Missouri 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored). 
Scarritt-Morrisville  College . 
C!hrlstian  Brothers  0>llege. 
State  Normal  School 


State  College  of  Agriculture . 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

State  Nonnal  School 

do 


State  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  University. 
State  Normal  School 


State  Teachers  College -. 

Allied  University 

do 

State  Nonnal  School 

Pratt  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Cornell  University 

State  Normal  School 

Teacoers  CoUege  (Columbia  University). 

New  York  Unmrslty 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Ethical  Culture  Schools 

....do 

State  Nonnal  School 

Mechanics  Institute 

Syracuse  University 


J.  F.  Hopkins. 
W.  B.  RusseU. 
H.  W.  HcAmes. 
W.  B.  Anthony. 


O.  S.  Waite. 
O.  W.  Troutman. 


C.  W.  Coon. 
G.  A.  McGar\-ey. 
J.  W.  Eek. 
L.  A.  Williams. 
H.  S.  Alexander. 
Geo.  M.  Brace. 
Harry  Hedberg. 
J.  H.  Sandt. 


W.  T.  Bumaide. 
H.  B.  Ellis. 


Charles  Lamb. 
L  S.  Griffith. 
J.  W.  Kinney. 
C.  W.  Mfller. 
Hubert  Lewis. 
August  Ahrsns. 


Alfred  Livingston. 


C.  H.  Wellers. 
F.  C.  Smith. 


R.  E.  Chandler. 

C.  H.  C.  Dudley. 
C.  A.  King. 


C.  A.  Burt. 


C.  D.  Williams. 
W.  G.  Shumway. 


H.  B.  Smith.! 
C.  F.  Binns. 
L.  B.  Crandall. 
H.  G.  Salisbury. 
S.  S.  Edmands. 
Daniel  Upton. 
G.  A.  Works. 
A.  A.  Cain. 
A.  D.  Desn. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
M.  C.  W.  Raid. 
A.  W.  Richards. 
James  McKlnney.' 
J.  C.  Park. 
James  F.  Barker. 
J.  R.  Street. 


1  Absent  on  leave. 
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XV. — ^Vocational  Boitcation— Continued. 

3.  DIRBCT0R8  OF  TEAGHER'TRAININQ  GOURSES-Contiiined. 


Looatioa. 


NOBTH  CABOUMA. 

R&Mgh 

Do 

WestRaleigta 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


EUendflle 

Agrteoltural  College. 

UnlTBraity 

Valley  aty 


OHIO. 


Athens 

Bowling  Qreen. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Deuware 

Kent 

Oxford 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Edmond 

Norman 

StUhrater... 

Do 

TaUequah.. 
Weatherford. 


OBEQON. 

CorvalUs 

PKNNSYLVANU. 

Bloomsburg 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

Lewlsburg 

Mansfield 

PhUadelpfaia 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Reading 

State  College 

Williamson  School . . . 


PHIUPPDIB  ISLANDS. 

Manila 

POBTO  BIOO. 

BloPiedras 

BHODE  I8LAND. 

Provldenoe 

SOVTH  CABOLINA. 


Coliimbia... 
Onuigebaig. 


Do. 
Do. 


SOtTTB  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 


Institution. 


Shaw  Univeralty  (colored) 

St.  Aunistine's  School 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 


State  Normal  School 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

State  Normal  School 


Ohio  University 

State  Normal  College 

aty  Normal  School 

Omo  State  University 

St.  John  Normal  School 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Normal  College 

Miami  University 


State  Normal  School 

do 

.....do 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

do 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


State  Normal  School . 
.do 


.do. 


Buoknell  University 

State  Normal  School 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology . 

Normal  Training  School 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Williamson  Trade  School 


Director. 


G.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  W.  Hohnes. 
H.  E.  Satterfleld. 


A.  E.  Dunphy. 

E.  S.  Keene. 
V.  E.  Sayre. 

F.  H.  Selden. 


G.  £.  McLaughlin. 
L.  L.  Winstow. 
W.  E.  Roberts. 

E.  L.  Usry. 
George  Deck. 
W.  G.  Hormell. 
C.  8.  Van  Deusen. 

F.  C.  Whitoomb. 


£.  E.  Ericson. 

C.  A.  Jexmer. 
V.  O.  Wilson. 
E.  L.  Davis. 

E.  J.  Kunse. 

D.  C.  Mooring. 
A.  M.  Baomann. 

F.  H.  MoCrea. 


F.  H.  Shepherd. 


C.  A.  Chrisman. 
G.  B.  Frost. 

E.  M.  Jackson. 

F.  B.  Burpee. 
L.  S.  Green. 
W.  C.  Ashe. 
C.  E.  Karlson. 
F.  C.  Clayter. 
C.  B.  ConneUey. 
W.  E.  Hackett. 
-Hugo  Diemer. 
E.  E.  Pratt. 


Philipphie  Public  Schools ;  C.  H.  Magee. 


Normal  College. 


State  Nonnal  School A.  L.  Cotton. 


Univeralty  of  South  Carolina 

Colared    Nonnal.    Industrial,   Asricnltural,   and 
Mechanical  CoUoge  of  Sooth  Carouna. 

do 

Claflin  Untvenity  (cdored) 


State  Normal  School . 


T.  A.  M.  Cook. 
M.  F.  Whittaker. 

R.  8.  WiDdnson. 
W.  W.  WflWns. 


H.  P.  Qerber. 
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XV.— Vocational  EDncATioN—Oontinued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  rOUR8E8--CantiniMd. 


Looatlon. 


JohnaonClty 
Knorrllle..., 
MemphJi 


lOttltUtlOD. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

KnoxviUe  College  (colored) 

West  Tennessee  Stete  Normal  School 

MmfToesboro i  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Nashville I  Sute  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  for 

Necraes. 

Do do 

Do Gecrse  Peabody  College  for  Teachos 


TSZAB. 

Austin University  of  Texas 

Canyon  City State  Normal  College 

Denton ^^1^  of  Industrial  Arts 

Huntsville •• Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute. 

Ptaiiie  View State  Normal  College 

Do do , 

San  Maroos State  Normal  School 


Logan 
SsftL 


UTAH. 

State  Agricultural  College. 

Lake  City Univcu^ty  of  Utah 


VZBMONT. 


Burlington University  of  Vermont. 

I 
vnunmA. 


Bampton i  Hampton  Institute 

Do do 

WflUamsburg |  College  of  wniiam  and  Mary. 

WA8HINOTON. 

Beilingham I  State  Normal  School 

Cheney ! do 

EUensDuig do 

Pullman State  College  of  Wasbington.. 

Seattle |  University  of  Washington.... 

Do I  Publio  School  Department . . . 


WK8T  vntoonA. 


Athens. 


Hnntingtoo 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau  Claire. 
Madison.... 
Menomonie. 
Milwaukee. 

Do 

Oshkosh... 
Platteville. 


State  Nonnal  School. . 
Stour  College  (colored) , 
MarahaUGoUege 


County  Training  School  for  Teachers 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stout  Institute 

University  of  Wisoonsin  (Extension  Div.). 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Director. 


W.  C.  Wilson. 
G.  W.  Hurd. 
C.  H.  WUson. 
Clark  W^oodwanL 

A.  M.  Meeks. 

F.  B.  Wilson. 

B.  W.  Selvidge. 


R.  A.  TerriU. 
S.  A.  Blackburn. 
A.  B.  Mays. 
T.  H.  Brfttain. 
W.  P.  Terrsli. 
J.  R.  Cozen. 


F.  S.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Tipton. 


James  Eatoo. 


H.  J.  DeYaimett. 
J.  H.  Jinks., 
R.  M.  Craw  lord. 


A.  (3«baroff . 
F.  B.  Bair. 

H.  J.  WhJtoey. 
F.  O.  Kraager. 
E.  O.  Eastwood. 

B.  W.  Joluiton.i 


F.  E.  IjnnalL 

IW.  R.  Pengoy. 

E.  E.  Meyers* 


F.  E.  Jaastad. 

F.  D.  Crawshaw. 

G.  F.  Buxton. 
W.  H.  Henderson.' 
E.  R.  Tompkins. 
H.  W.  Sdmiidt. 
V.  M.  RassalL 


3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT.* 


ALABAMA. 


Tuskegee 

CAUfOBNiA. 


Oakland 

SanFrandsco. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


l^iskegee  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Institute. 


Polyteohnic  College  of  Engineering. 
Lick  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 


Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training 

Wihnerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Cogswell  Polyteohnical  Ck>llege 


MaJ.  R.  R.  Moton. 


H.  C.  Inxram. 
(}eoige  R.  Merrill. 
Theresa  M.  Otto. 
Geoige  R.  MerriU. 
George  R.  Miller. 


1  Absent  on  leave. 

•  In  the  above  list  are  included  schools  offering  one  or  more  courses  which  prepare  students  for  tM 
wi^fttiy^t^^  trades  and  Industries,  by  teaching  the  technic  of  the  occupation  in  wliole  or  In  part,  wtthtM 
expectation  that  the  training  given  in  such  course  shall  serve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  Isamlai  or 
aMpfentiosshiP  in  the  oooupation. 
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XV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT— Continued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. 
New  Britain. 
New  Haven., 

Putnam 

Do 


QKORGIA. 


Brunswick. 
Cohunbus.. 
Forsyth... 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.. 
Peoria... 
Rockford. 


INDUNA. 


Evans  ville.. 

Do 

Fort  Wayne. 
South  Bend. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lalayette 

New  Orleans. 
Ruston 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Night  School  for  Boys. 

Do Nl^t Schoolfor Girls. 

Hagerstown '  Trades  School  for  Boys 


Institution. 


Denver  School  of  Trades. 


State  Trade  Education  Shop. 

State  Trades  School 

Boardman  Apprentice  Shops. 
State  Trades  School  (boys) . . , 
State  Trades  School  (girls) . . . 


Selden  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Secondary  Industrial  Sdiool , 

Normal  and  Industrial  School , 


School  for  Apprentices  (Lakeside  Press). 

Trades  School  (Bradley  Institute) 

Rockford  School  of  Engineering 


Vocational  f^vening  School 

do 

Fort  Wayne  Vocational  School. 
South  Bend  Vocational  School . 


I.Afoyette  Industrial  Institute 

Nicholls  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Ix>uJsiaiia  Industrial  Institute 


Do 
Do 


MASSACHUSETTS.^ 


Boston. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Northampton. 


Springfield. 

Do 

Westfleld.. 
Worcester - 


Industrial  School  for  Boys  (colored). 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  (colored). 


Boys'  Trades  School . . 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 


Do Girls'  TradeSchools 


Franklin  Union 

Wentworth  Institute 

Girls' Trades  School 

Smith's   Agricultural    School   and    Northampton 
School  of  Industrv. 

Evening  Trades  School 

Vocational  School  for  Boys 

Westfield  Trades  School 

Trades  School  for  Boys 


Director. 


MICHIGAN. 


Saginaw. 
Do.. 


Wm.  C.  Borst. 


James  F.  Johnson. 
E.  D.  Packard. 
R.  O.  Beebe. 
Thomas  H.  Trevithick. 
Mary  E.  Robins. 


Henry  A.  Bleach. 
R.  B.  Daniel. 
W.  M.  Hubbard. 


E.  E.  Sheldon. 
T..C.  Burgess. 
H.  A.  Taveira. 


E.  C.  Graham. 
Miss  T.  E.  Miller. 
Walter  E.  Gordon. 
H.  M.  Appleman. 


H.  C.  Bond. 
Rita  Johnson. 


Roffer  Harley. 
Edith  Thomas. 
H.  M.  Lippy- 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Hattie  Newman. 


W.  C.  Crawford. 
Florence  E.  Leadbet- 

ter. 
Walter  B.  Russell. 
Arthur  L.  WUliston. 
Maude  A.  Deehan. 
Herbert  N.  Loomis. 

Chas.  F.  Warner. 
E.  E.  MacNary.K 
Burton  A.  Prince. 
Albert  J.  Jameson. 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 


Hill  Trades  School  (boys) , 
Hill  Trades  School  (girls). 


G.  B.  Eggert. 
Lottie  jrwilli 


illiamson 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 
Do 


MISSOURI. 

St   Louis 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute. 
Girls'  Vocational  High  School.. 


Ranken  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 


Atlantic  City i  State  Aided  Departments.. 

Bayonne Boys'  Vocational  School.... 

Bordentown |  Industrial  School  (colored) . 


H.W.  Kavel. 
Elizabeth  M.  Fish. 


Lewis  Gustafson. 


Sylvester  Pelton. 
M.  W.  Haynes. 
W.  R.  Valentine. 


I  See  Bulletin  1917,  No.  5,  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education,  for  classified  list  of  schools. 
*  Absent  on  leave. 
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XV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

3.  DIRBCTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT— Contintted. 


Location. 


NSW  JIB8BT— OOntd. 


Itobolcon 
Jerse 


|Clty. 


New  Brunswick. 
Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Orange 


Do.. 
Trenton. 


M«W  YORK. 


Albany 

Do 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York  aty. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester 

Do 

Vonkers 


omo. 


("olumbus. 


OBE€K)N. 


Portland 
Do.. 


PKNNSTLyANU. 


Philadelphia. 

Do 

Pittsburrii.., 
Do..„... 


East  Pittsburgh. 
Williamson..!:. 
Wilmerding 


VIBOIMIA. 


Hampton. 
Richmond . 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee . 
no... 


Institution. 


Hoboken  Industrial  School 

Industrial  Department,  Dlokinson  Hi^  School 

Vocational  Department,  PubUo  School  32 

Middlesex  County  Vooatianal  Sdiools 

Newark  Technical  School 

Essex  County  Vocational  Sehools 

Boys'  Industrial  School 

GlrV  Industrial  School 

Fawoett  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

Central  Orammar  School  (Boys'  Vocational  De- 
partment). 

Central  Grammar  School  (Girb'  Vocational  De- 
partment). 

State  School  of  Industrial  Arts 


Albany  Vocational  School 

Vocational  School  No.  6 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn  Vocational  School 

Black  Rock  Vocational  School 

Elm  Vocational  School 

Peckham  Vocational  School 

Seneca  Vocational  School 

Murmy  HiU  VocaUonal  School 

Baron  de  Hirsoh  Trade  Sdiool 

Boys'  Vocational  School 

Cooper  Union 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (boys). 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (giris). 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls . . 

Mechanics  Institute 

New  York  Trades  School 

Madison  Park  Vocational  School . . . 

Rochester  Shop  School 

Saunders  Trades  School 


Columbus  Trades  School. 


Benson  Technical  Hldi  School. 
Trades  School  for  Girls 


Philadelphia  Trades  School 

Franklin  Institute  School  of  Mechanic  Arts , 

Philadelphia  College  of  Horolosy 

Margaret  Morrison  Cajnei^e  School 

School  of  Applied  Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Casino  Tectmioal  Night  School 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 

Trades  School  for  Boys 


Hampton  Institute,  Trades  School  (colored). 
Virginia  Mechanics  Institute 


Trades  School  for  Boys. 
Trades  School  for  Girls. 


Director. 


E.  G.  Tiaoa. 

F.  E.  Mathewson. 
EniBSt  B.  Kent. 
C.  E.  PanU. 
Chas.  A.  Ooiton. 
Wesley  A.  O'Leary. 
James  E.  Dou^n. 
Griaelda  Elhs. 
Cephas  I.  Shirley. 
Frank  Coulter. 

Floiine  Wddi. 

P.  F.  Frederick. 


O.  B.  Fumey. 

Do. 
S.  S.  Edmands. 
Geo.  J.  Loewy. 
Samuel  Qng. 
Wm.  B.  Slampiath. 
Wm.  W.  Miller. 
Elmer  S.  Fieroe. 
(3eo»  J.  Loewy. 
J.  E.  G.  Yaklen. 
C.  J.  Piolcett. 
C.  R.  Richards. 
E.  8.  Buney. 

Fled  E.  Emm^ioS' 
Florence  M.  MaiBhsIL 

Louis  Rouillian. 
Hairy  V.  Brill. 
Mary  E.  Buckley. 
V.  A.  Bird. 


Chas.  E.  Cleveland. 


Wm.  C.  Ashe. 
Wm.  H.  Thome. 
F.  W.  Schuler. 
Mary  B.  Breed. 
C.  B.  Connelley. 

C.  R.  Dooley. 
H.  S.  Bitting. 
J.  A.  Broadhead. 


H.  J.  DeYannett. 
Frank  W.  Duke. 


James  A.  Cox. 
Ora  Blaniohard. 


1  Absent  on  leave. 
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XVI. — SUPBRINTENDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS   FOR  THE    BUND. 


Location. 


Name  of  ixistitation. 


r- 


Talladega,  Ala 

Do 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Do 

Berkeley^Cal 

San  Frandsoo  (lS2tt  Cal- 
ifornia St.),  Cal. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Hartford,  (Tonn 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do 

liiacon,  Ga 

Do 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Jacksonville,  HI 

IndiananoUs,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Do 

BsUm  Rouge,  La 

Portland.  Me , 

Overlea,  Md 

Do 

Watertown,  Mass 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Alabama  Sdiool  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Callfomia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

San  Frandsco  Association  for  the  Blind 


Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Fnrlbamt.  Minn 

Jackson.  Hiss 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boulder,  Mont 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Summit,  N.  J 


Alamogordo,  N.  Mex 

Batavia,N.Y 

Brooklyn  (84th  St.  and 

13th  Ave.),  N.  Y. 
New    York    (University 

Ave.),  N.  Y. 

NewYork,N.Y 

Do. 


Prince  Bay,  N.  Y 
Raleigh,  N.C.... 


Do. 

Bathgate.  N.  Dak. 
Cindnnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Muskogee,  Okla. . . 

Taft,Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Over1»-ook,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Cedar  Spring,  S.C. 

Do 


Gar7,S.  Dak... 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do 

Austin,  Tex .... 


Colorado  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

ConnecUout  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (dent,  of  trades) 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored). 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Chicago  Public  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf. . 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Detroit  Public  Schools  for  Blind 

M'i<»hfg«Mi  Sdtiool  for  the  Blind 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. . 

Minnesota  Sdaool  for  the  Blind 

Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Missouri  school  for  the  Blind. 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind 

do 

International  Sunshine  Society,Department  for  the 

Blind  (Arthur  Home). 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

International  Sunshine  Sodety,Department  for  the 

Blind. 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Do 

Ogden,  Utah 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Newport  News,  Va. 


Staunton,  Va 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Romney,  w.  Va.. 
Janesville,  Wis... 
Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
Radne,Wis 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Public  School  Classes  for  Blind  Children 

St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum 

State  S<diool  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (colored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Cincinnati  School  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland  Public  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Toledo  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored) . . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Blind. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tlie  Blind.. . 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 
South  Carolina  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd 

(colored). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored) 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  CJolored 

Youths. 

Texas  School  fw  the  Blind 

Utah  School  for  the  BUnd 

Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 

Children. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd 

Washington  SUte  School  for  the  BUnd 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

Day  School  for  the  BUnd 

do 


Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


Joseph  S.  (ktney. 

John  n.  Hinemon. 
Jennie  C.  Jackson. 
L.  E.  MUUgan. 
Ruth  Qulnan  Marks. 

W.  K.  Argo. 
Geo.  H.  Marshall. 
R.  E.  Ck>Iby. 
A.  H.  Walker. 

Do. 
G.  F.  Ottphant. 

Do. 
W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
John  B.  Curtis. 
H.  C.  Montgomery. 
George  S.  Wilson. 
George  D.  Eaton. 
Isa  A.  Green. 
Susan  B.  Merwin. 

Do. 
W.  W.  Bynum. 
Millard  W.  Baldwin. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Do. 
Edward  E.  AUen. 

Frank  Cody. 

C.  E.  Holmes. 

Frank  G.  Putnam. 

James  J.  Dow,*L.  H.  D. 

R.  S.  Curry. 

S.  M.  Green. 

H.  J.  Mensemer.  M.  A. 

N.  C.  Abbott. 

W.  F.  Babcock. 

Janet  G.  Paterson. 

Cynthia  W.  Alden. 

R.  R.  Pratt. 

C.  A.  HamUton,  M.  A. 

Mae  Belle  Peck. 

Sister  M.  Bertrand. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
Frances  B.  Moscrip. 
Sister  Mary  Ann. 
John  E.  Ray,  M.  A. 

A.  W.  Pegues,  Ph.  D. 

B.  P.  Chappie. 
EsteUa  Lawes. 
R.  B.  Irwin. 

(Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

R.  B.  Irwin. 

O.  W.  Stewart. 

J.  R.  Johnson. 

E.  T.  Moores. 

OUn  H.  Burritt,  M.  A. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney. 
N.  F.  Walker.  LL.  D. 
Do. 

LeUa  M.  Curl. 
John  V.  Armstrong;. 

Do. 
R.  E.  L.  Holland,  M.  D. 

E.  E.  Bramlette. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  M.  A. 
Helen  G.  Throckmorton. 
WiUiamC.  Ritter. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
Sadie  E.  HaU. 

F.  L.  Bnrdett. 
J.  T.  Hooper. 
Carrie  B.  Levy. 
Ijydia  E.  Dunkelow. 
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Looatlon. 


Talladagi,  Ala 

Do 

TuoMm,  Arts 

LittkRook,  Ark 

Do...... 

Bflrkil^r,  Cal 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

MjBtie,  Coon 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do 

Cave  Spring,  Oa 

Do 

Ooodlng,  Idaho 

JacksonTlUe,  HI 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Counofl  BluflS,  Iowa 

0]athe.Kans 

Danvflje.Ky 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Portland,  Me 

Frederlok,  Hd 

Overlea,l(rd 

Beverly,  Mass 

Northaoipt(»v  Mass 

Randolph,  Mass 

Flint,  Midi 

Faribault,  Minn 

''^.5^!-.v;.::;::::::: 

FultOD,  Mo 

Do. 

Boulder,  Moat 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Albanj.N.Y 


l.^STATB  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  Institution. 


BoflUo,  N.  r. 


MatoMLN.Y 

New  York  (904  Lexing- 
ton Ave.),  N.  Y. 

New  York  (Fort  Wash- 
Ingtoo  Ave.  and  W. 
iSd  St.),  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rome.N.  Y 

Westobester,  N.  Y 


Mormnton,  N.  C 

Raiato,N.C 

Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak. 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Sulphur,  Okla 

Taft,Okla 


Salem.  Oreg 

Philadelphia    (Helmont 

and  Monument  Aves.), 

Pa. 
Philadelphia    (Mount 


ffl  ^■•- 


Pittsburgh     (Brookline), 

Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Swlssvaie   (Bdgewood 

Park),  Pa, 

Providence,  R.I 

Cedar  Sprhig,  8.  C 

Do 


Alabama  School  tor  the  Deaf 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind 

Arisona  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute  (colored) 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Amerfcan  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf 

Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

Oallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf  1 

Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf  1 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored) . 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

I  llinois  School  for  the  Deaf 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

I<ouislana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Mafaie  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  Sute  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Bltaid  and  Deaf. . 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes.... 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf" 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dtmib 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (colored) 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  the  Deaf.< 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes . . . 

Association  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.* 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf  Mutes.* 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 

State  School  for  the  Blhid  and  the  Deaf  (colored).. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored) . . 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf 

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children 

Before  They  Are  of  School  Age. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb . 
De  Paul  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  * 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf , 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf , 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.. 
South  Carolina  Sohool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blfaid 

(colored). 
South  Dakota  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf 


Sapertatcndcnt  or  prill* 
c^Ml- 


F.H.  Manning. 

J.  8.  Qravea.^ 

Howard  OftflBn. 

Isaac  B.  Gardner. 

A.  M.  Martin. 

L.  E.  MflUeui. 

W.  K.  Arco. 

Frank  R.  wheeler,  M.  A. 

Tobias  Brill. 

Peralval  Hall,  M.  A. 

Do. 
Lyman  Staed,  M.  A. 
A.  H.  Walker. 

Do. 
J.  C.  Harris. 
F.M.Qonlon. 
W.  X.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
CharliB  P.  Gfflfltt. 
R.  O.  Johnson.  M.  A. 
Henry  W.  Rouiert. 
Kate  S.  Herman. 
Angurtus  Rogers. 

Do. 
O.  C.  Hookaby. 
BUnbetii  R.  Taylor. 
T.  0.  Forrester. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 
Ella  S.  Warner. 
OaraUna  A.  Yala,  L.H.D. 
M.J.Sfdalna. 
LatherX.  Wright. 
James  N.  Tata.  LL.  D. 
Richmond  8.  Dobyns. 

Do. 
J.  Stuart  Moirisoo. 
W.CRdd. 
H.  J.  MenMmer.  M.  A. 
Frank  W.  Booth. 

W.  O.  Connor.  Jr.,  M.  A. 
Qoinoy  MeOulra. 

Bister  Maiy  Anne  Burke. 

Edward  C.  Rider. 
Harris  Taylor,  LL.  D. 


Z.  F.  Westarvalt,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Graver,  M.  A. 
N.  Frances  O^Connor. 

E.  MoKay  Goodwin. 
A.  W.  Pegues,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  Read,  fr.,  M.  A. 
J.  W.  Jones,  M.  A. 
J.  W.  Blattner,  M.  A. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
£.  8.  TiUhxghast. 
Mary  8.  Garrett. 


A.  L.  B.  Crouter. 

Sister  Mary  James. 

Kate  H.  Fish. 

Wm.  N.  Burt,  Ph.  D. 

Edwhi  G.  Hurd,  M.  A. 
N.  F.  Walker,  LL.  D. 
Do. 

Howard  W.  Simpson. 


>  Department  of  Columbia  Instltatian  for  the  Deaf. 

s  School  is  under  private  management  but  receives  State  pupDs. 
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1.--43TATE  SGHOOLS—Gontfaiued. 


Location. 

Name  of  Inatitiition. 

Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 

KnoxvillOk  Tenn 

I^eoneeme  Deaf  and  Dumb  Bdioo] 

H.  B.  Walkv. 

Do../...!?/..:.::.:.:: 

Tenneesee  Deaf  and  Dumb  Sdiool  (colored) 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 
•Youths. 
Texas  School  for  the  Deaf 

Do. 

A^wtfn,  Twc.. 

R.  E.  L.  HoUand.  M.  D. 

Do 

0.  F.  Urbantke. 

Osdfln,  Utah 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 

Frank  M.  Drins,  M.  A. 
Helen  0.  ThrocKmorton. 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Austine  Tastitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . .  I 

Vfrghiia  Htate  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

state  Rchool  for  the  Deaf 

Newport  News,  Va 

Staunton,  Va 

Vancouver,  Wash 

Romney,  w.  Va 

Delavan,  Wfa 

Wm.  C.  Ritter. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
W.  M.  Kflpatrick. 
F.  L.  Burdett. 
H.  C.  Buell. 

West  Virghiia  Sdiools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd.. 
Wtflflonsin  StatA  Shhool  fnr  thft  D^f 

2.— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Oakland,  Cal 

ICaoon,  Ga 

Chibago    (40th    St.    and 

Belmont  Ave.),  HI. 

Chindhubay  La 

Baltimore   (Irvington)', 

Md. 

Eensineton,  Md 

West  Medford,  Mass 

North  Detroit,  Mich 

JopUn,Mo 

St.   Louis  (Vandeveater 

Ave.  and  Westminster 

Place),  Mo. 
St.  Louis  (901 N.  Garrison 

Ave.),  Mo. 

Tamworth,N.H 

New  York  (£34  W.  187th 

St.),  N.  Y. 
New    York    (1    Mount 

Morris  Park  W.),  N.  Y. 

Lock]and,Ohio.... 

Lanadowne,  Pa..  ., 

Phflad^pUa  (1803  Vine 

St.),  Pik 

Lead,  S.  Dak 

St.  F^d^Wis 


St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes , 

Miss  Aroaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children . 
Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf 


Chinchuba  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf. 


Sister  M.  Louis. 
Laura  L.  Arbaugh. 
Ada  Potts. 

Sister  M.  Alma. 
Sister  M.  Mkdiael. 


Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children Islay  M.  Strachan. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

Joplin  School  for  Deaf. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 


Rev.  Wm.  Oielow. 
Delia  C.  Page. 
Ethel  M.  HDliard. 


St.  Joseph  Deaf-Mute  Institute Sister  M.  Borgia. 


Davidson  School  of  Individual  Instruction . 
Reno  Marguiies  School  for  the  Deaf 


Wright  Oral  School. 


St.  Rita  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf 

Sanatorium  School  for  Nervous,  Lame,  or  Deaf 

Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 


Black  Hills  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf.. . . . 
St.  John's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes . 


S.  Q.  Davidson,  M.  A. 
Mrs.  A.  Reno  Marguiies. 

John    Dutton    Wright, 

MA 
Rev.  H.  J.  Waldhsus. 
Claudia  M.  Redd. 
Sister  M.  Carmelia. 

Miss  F.  L.  WiUhoyte. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Qerend. 


XVIII. — Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Feeblb-Mindbd. 

1.-STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Superintendent  or  prin- 
dpal. 

EldridgB,Gal 

RoDontft  State  Wome ...  , 

Wm.  J.  G.  Dawson,  M.  D. 

Ridge,  (3olo 

State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defec^ 

tives. 
Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded . . . 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 

A.  P.  Busey.  M.  D. 

T^Oceville,  Conn 

Chas.  T.  La  Moure,  M.  D. 

Lincoln,  tU 

Thos.  H.  Leonard.  M.  D. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Georn  S.  Bliss,  M.  D. 
Geo.  MoflTidse.  M.  D. 

Glenwood,  Iowa 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

WlnflAM.  TTftTm 

State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded..^ F.  C.  (Jave,  M.  D. 

'^Tipk'o't,  Fy . , 

Kentucky  institution  for  Feeble-^iinded  Children. <  S.  L.  I^Ien.  M.  D. 

West  Fownal,  Me 

M^Tie  ScJ»ooi  for  Feebift-Mlfided ,,,„.,.,,_- 

Carl  J.  Hedin.  M.  D. 

Owinss  Mills '  Md ....!... . 

Rosewood  StateTralning  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Hospital  (Cottages  for  Cmldren  i 

Frank  W.  Keating,  M.  D. 
H.  L.  Stick,  M.  D. 

BaldwtnsvUle,  Mass 

Wavcrlev .  Mass 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feebe-Minded 

Wrentham  State  School 

Walter  E.  Femald,  M.  D. 

Wrentham,  Mass 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.  D. 

l/ftpeer.  Ifllch 

Michigan  Home  and  Training  School 

H.  A.  Haynes,  M.  D. 

FaribanU,  Minn 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Ck>lony 

for  Epileptics. 
Missouri  Colony  for  Feeble-Mtnded  and  Epileptic. 
Montana  Trainmg  School  for  Backward  Children. . 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Mftmhal),  Mo 

R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Boulder/Mont.. 

H.  J.  Menxemer,  M.  A. 

Beatrice.  Nebr 

D.  G.  Griffiths,  M.  D. 

I^aoonia.  N.  H 

m:d. 

I  Receives  epileptic  children  a.s  well  as  other  classes  needing  hospital  treatment  and  care. 
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XVIII. — SuPERiNTENDENTfl  OF  ScHooL8  FOR  THE  Feeble-Minded — Continued. 

1.  STATE  SCHOOLS-Omtlnued. 


Location. 


SkUl2naii,N.  J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


Name  of  iiutitatlon. 


New  Jersey  State  Village  for  EpUeptics 

New  Jersey  State  Institiition  for  ¥%ebIe-Mizided. 


Do 

Newark,  N.Y 

New  York  (Randalls 
Island),  N.  Y. 

Hoine,N.  Y 

Sonyea,N.  Y 

Syncuse,  N.  Y 


Tblell8,N.Y.... 
Kinston,  N.  C... 
Qrafton,  N.  Dak. 
Columlnis,  Ohio. 

Enid,Okla 

Elwyn,  Pa 


Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J .*... 

New  York  State  Custodial  Ajylum 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Syracuse  State  Insatution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Letchworth  Village 

Caswell  Training  School. 


Pennhurst,  Pa , 
Polk,  Pa 


Slocum,  R.  I 

Redfleld.  S.  Dak. 
Provo,  Utah 


Brandon,  Vt 

Medical  Lake.  Wash. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Institution  for  Feeble-Mtnded 

.....do 

do 

Pennsylvania  Training  Sdiool  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

B^tem  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsvlvania. 

Exeter  School 

State  School  and  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 

State  Mental  Hospital:  Department  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Vermont  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Mtnded 


SuperlntBDdent  or  prtn- 
cipal. 


Lander,  Wyo Wyoming  School  for  Defectives. 


David  F.  Weeks,  K.  D. 
Madeleine  A.  Hallowell. 

M.D. 
E.  R.  Johnstone. 
Ethan  A.  Nevin,  M.  D. 
Kathfirine  T.  HouUhsa. 

Charles  Benistein,  M.  D. 
Maude  O.  WeUer. 
O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Charles  S.  Little,  M.  D. 
C.Banks  MoNalry,  If.  D 
A.  R.  B.  Wylie,  M.  D. 

E.  J.  Emerick,  K.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Kendall,  IC.  D. 
Martin  W.  Ban,  II'.  D. 

Oscar  E.  Thomson. 

J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

Joseph  H.  Ladd,  M.  D. 
J.  K.  Kutnewsky. 
a.  E.Hyde,  M.I). 

F.  J.  Russell,  M.  D. 
S.  C.  Woodruir. 
Alfred    W.    Wilmartb, 

M.D. 
Charles  E.  Lane,  M.  D. 


2.-PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Oodltoy,Ill, 


Wheatan,Ill... 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


Fvmdale,  Ky.. 
OatonsvllIe.Md. 
Amherst.  Mass.. 
Bane,  Mass 


Boston  (80  Hammond  St., 

Mass. 

HalUieuc,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamacoo  (Comstock 

P.  O.),  Midh. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Northfield,  Mbm 

St.  Louis  (^809  Flad  Ave.), 

Mo. 
Cranbury,N.  J 


HaddonAeld,  N.  J. 
Onmge,  N.  J 


"Beverly  Farm"  Home  and  Sdiool  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Highland  Heath 

Powell  School  for  Backward  and  Mentally  Defi- 
cient Children. 

Stewart  Home  and  School. 

Mount  Herbert  Private  Qcttopl  for  Feeble-Minded. 

Home  School  for  Backward  Children  and  Youth. . 

"Elm  Hill"  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Residence  School  for  Special  Children 


South  Orange.  N.J 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

CamiUus,N.Y 

Newburgh,N.  Y 

New  York  (338th  St.  and 
RlverdaleAve.).N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y... . 


Walden,  N.  Y 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Berwyn  (The  Maples),  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  Pa 


Philadelphia  (Holmes- 
burg),  Pa. 


Standish  Manor  School 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. . 
St.  Anthonv's  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Back- 
ward Children. 
Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  Backward  and  Men- 

taUy  Defective  Children. 

Baker  School 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children  of  Retarded 

Mentality. 
"  The  Larches  "  Educational  Sanitarium  for  Mental 

Defectives. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Seguin  School  for  Children  Who  Deviate  firom  the 

Normal. 

School  for  Individual  Teaching 

Binghamton  Training  School 

Hill  Crest  School 

Svcamore  Farm  Home  School 

Florence  Nijditlngale  School  for  Nervous  and  Back- 

wsrd  Children. 
Miss  Ck)peland'8  School  for  Mentally  Deficient 

Children. 

Ooodale  Manor  School 

Rivervlew  School 

Latshaw  Sdiool 

Brookwood  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 

Children. 
Biddle  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 


Wm.H.C.  Smith,  ILD. 

Mary  E.  Pogue,  M.  D. 
VeluraE.  Powell,  M.D. 

John  P.  Stewart,  M.D. 
Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 
Francee  J.  Herrlck. 
George  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Elisabeth  L.  Moultoa. 


Ellen  C. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 

Sister  M.  Vincent. 

Joseph  W.  Wilbur. 

Laura  B.  Baker. 
Fanny  A.  Compton. 

Elise  Oordon. 

E.  A.  Fanington,  M.  D. 
Elsie  M.  Seguin. 

Charlotte  H.  Miner. 
A.  A.  Boldt. 
A.  Cora  Harmon. 
N.  R.  Brewster. 
Rudolph  S.  Fried. 

Susan  E.  Copeland. 

Mary  P.  Williams. 
Mary  Merydlth. 
Allen  Latshaw. 
Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

Grace  Biddle  de  Quelin. 
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XVIII. — SuPBRiNTKNDBNTs  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  Feeble-Minded — Continued. 

2.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Philadetehis   (8412   San 
som  Sio,  Pa. 

Roslyn,  Pa 

Sharon  HUl,  Pa 

MurflreesboTO,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Falls  Church,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Jefferson,  Wis 

Watertovm,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Latshaw  School. 


Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Miss  McOrew's  School  for  Boys  of  Defsctive  Men- 
taUtv. 

Bristol-Nelson  Physiological  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives  and  Sani- 
tarium for  Mental  and  Nervous  DiMases. 

Qundrv  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

Home  Place  School 

St.  Colette  Institute 

EvangeUca)  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble-Biinded 
and  Epltoptics. 


Snperiatendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


Allen  Latshaw. 

Mollie  A.  Woods. 
Anna  L.  McQrew. 

Cora  Bristol-Nelson. 

T.  O.  Maxwell,  M.  D. 

Mattie  Qundry. 

Alice  C.  Hinckley.  M.  A. 
Sister  M.  Emerenila. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Jaus. 


XIX. — Summer  School  Directors. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham 

Daphne 

Florence 

HuntsvIIle.. 


Jacksonville. 
Livingston... 

MobUe 

Montgomery. 
Normal 


Troy 

Tuskegee. 


University. 


ARIZONA. 


Flantafl. 
Phoenix . 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia 
Conway 


CALIFOENIA. 


Asilomar 

Berkeley 

Do 

Carmel , 

Claremont 

Lagona  Beach.... 
Lake  Huntington . 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Howard  College 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Oakwood  Manual  Training  School 
(Negro).* 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Summer  School  tor  Teachers 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  School 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indvstrial 
Institute  (Negro). 

University  of  Alabama 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


Zebulon  Judd... 
John  C.  Dawson . 


Evans  Summer  Tutoring  Camp. 
Northern  Arizona  Normal  School . 
Summer  School 


Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  State  Normal  School 


Fayetteville Univendty  of  Arkansas . 


Los    Angeles    (Holly- 
wood). 
Los  Angeles 


Do 

Do 

Pacific  Grove. 


Missionary  Education  Movement . . 
California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts . 

University  of  California 

Carmel  Summer  School  of  Art 

Pomona  College 

Pomona  College  Marine  Laboratory. 
Sierra    Summer    School    (Fremo 

State  Normal  School). 
EjTOtona  Institute  of  Theosophy 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  De- 

^gn. 
University  of  Southern  CalifcNiiia. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (Le- 

land  Stanford  Junior  University). 

»  No  session  in  1917. 


H.  J.  Wlllingliam, 


C.  W.  Daugette 

O.W.  Brock 

S.  S.  Murphy 

J.  W.  Beverly 

Walter  S.  Buchanan . . 


E.  M.  Shackelford. 
EzraC.  Roberts... 


James  J.  Doster,  LL.D 


L.  F.  Brady 

R.  H.  H.  Biome.  Ph.  D 
Daniel  F.  Jantzen 


Chas.  E.  Dlcken,  D.  D 

J.  J.  Doyne 

J.  R.  Jewell,  Ph.  D . . . 


Rev.  J.  C.  Worley 

F.  H.Meyer 

Walter  M.  Hart,  Ph.  D 


M.  O.  Frampton. 
Wm.  A. Hilton.. 


W.  B.  Oivens , 

Augustus  F.  Knudsen . 
L.  E.  0.  Macleod 


T.B.Stowell,Ph.D... 

J.  A.  Gillasple 

W.  K.  Fisher,  Ph.  D 


June 
June 


6 
5 


June    2 


May 

June 
...do. 
June 
June 

May 

June 


16 
4 

1 
8 


Close. 


July   17 


Do. 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
July  20 
July  16 
July  20 


June    1 


27  '  Aug.    9 
10    July  19 

July   15 


May  26  '  Aug.  1 
June  17  I  Aug.  9 
May  25  I  July  10 


June  6  I  July  10 
June  8  !  July  26 
June  17       Do.« 


July  16  July  25 
June  24  i  Aug.  3 
...do I     Do. 


June 
June 
June 

June 

June 

July 

...do. 

June 


20 
26 
24 


Aug.  1 
Sept.  19 
Aug.    2 


21     Aug.    9 

11  I  Sept.  10 

I 

1  Sept.  15 
...'  Aug.  30 
15     Aug.    3 


*  May  extend  to  .Vug.  9. 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dibbctors — Continued. 


Location. 


CALiFOKNU— oontd. 
Piedmont 


Riverside 

St.  Heleiut 

SanDleRO 

iSan  Frendwo. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Swanton 


COLORADO. 


Boulder. 

Do.. 

Denver. 


Do. 


Estes  Park. . 
Fort  Collins. 

Oreeley 

C^unnison... 
Tolland 


University  Park. 
Woodland  Park. 


CONMSCnCUT. 


Bridgeport.. 
Danbory. . . . 
EaatOaziaan. 


Hartford 

New  Haven  (281  York 

St.). 
NewHayen 


New  Haven  (16  College 

St.). 
Norwalk 


Stamford. 
Storrs.... 


DSLAWAXX. 


Dover.. 
Newark. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUlfBLL. 

Washington 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


iClaas  In  Outdoor  Sketching  and  >  F.  H.  Meyer 

Patntinc   (CaUfomia   school   o( 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley). 
Riverside  Library  Service  School 
Pactflc  Union 
State  Normal 

CaUfocnia  School  of  Fine  Arts 
State  Normal  School  of  Uanual 

Arts  and  Home  Eoomomics. 
Camp  CaUfomia  Summer  School  of 

Sur\^ying. 


>rary  Sei 
CoOen. 
SohoS. 


Joseph  F.  Daniels. . . 

O.  F.Wolfklll 

Edward  L.  Hardy. . 

John  A.  Stanton 

Frank  H.  Ball 

Frands  8.  Foote,  Jr. 


Colorado  Chautauqua 

University  of  Colorado 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
SchooL 

School  of  Ophthalmology  (Univer- 
sity of  Colorado). 

Missionary  Education  Movement. . 

Colorado  Agricultural  CoIIcbb 

Colorado  State  Teachers  CoIleKe — 

("olorado  State  Normal  SohooK 

School  of  Mountain  Field  Biology 
(University  of  Colorado). 

University  of  Denver 

Summer  School  of  Surve>ing  (Col- 
orado College). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

State  Normal  Training  School 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Pho- 
tography. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys'  Summer  School . . 
Berkeley  Tutoring  School 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 
University  SohooL 


Hacstrdm  School. 


Thorpe  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School. 


Stote  College  for  Colored  Students. 
Delaware  College 


Catholic  Sisters  College. 
Emerson  Institute 


Do 

Do ,  George  Washington  University 

Do '  Mount  St.  Albans  Summer  School 

for  Sunday  School  Workers. 

Do National  University  Law  School... 

Do Sallie    Lewin's    (Miss)    Summer 

School. 
Do !  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


F.  A.  Bquess 

MiloO.  Derham 

Frank    C.     Spencer, 

Ph.  D. 
T.  Raymond  Braekett 


R.  E.  Diffendorfer 

S.  Arthur  Johnson . . . 

J.  O.  Crabbe 

J.  H.  Kelley,  D.  Lltt. 
Francis  Ramaley 


W.  D.  Engle,  Ph.  D, 
Frank  M.  Okey 


S.  S.  Keeney 

J.R.Perkins 

ClaranoeH.  White.. 


H.  F.Stuart... 
Thoe.  A.  Tully. 


E.  H.  Arnold.  M.  D. 
George  L.  Fox 


Carl    A.    HarstrOm, 
Ph.D. 

Edw.  O.  Thorpe 

J.  R.  Perkins 


W.C.Jason. 

George  S.  Counts. 


Probable  date  of 
of  1918. 


Opening. 


June  24 


...do. . .. 
July  16 
July  1 
June  24 
...do — 


May  16  iJoly  11 


Ck». 


Aug.  3 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  35 
Aug.  15 
.\ug.  2 
Aug.  90 


July  7 
June  34 
June  17 

June  24 

July  12 
June  17 

...do 

June  10 
June  24 

June  17 
June    3 


July     5 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  S 
July  27 

Aug.   3 

July  21 
July  27 
Aug.  23 
July  19 
Aug.    3 

July  as 
June  29 


Aug.  » 


July     6  I  Aug.  15 

June  20     Aug.   1 
Aug.    1     Sept.M 

July  29  I  Aug.  SI 

Aug.    1  ,  Sept.2S 


...do. 
July 


Sept.V 
Sept.  7 


June    5    July  10 
June  24  I  Aug.  90 


FLORIDA. 

Gainesville *  University  of  Florida 

Madison i  Florida  Normal  Institute 

Tallahassee <  Florida  A.  and  M.  (College  for  Ne- 


jgroes 
Florida 


Do I  Florida  State  College  for  Women. 


W.D^°Xd::::K"-«»»|8^» 

N.  C.  Ruediger June  24  ,  Aug.   3 

W.L.  DeVrfc,Ph.  D.  June  10  I  June  14 

Chas.  F.  Carusi '  June  17  I  Aug.  U 

Sarah  Lewin June  20  <  Sept.  90 

Thos.  W.  Walton !  June  25  I  Aug.  17 


A.A.  Murphree.LL.D.  June  10  ,  Aug.  16 

W.  B.  Cate June  11     Aug.  SI 

Homer  Thomas June  12  •  Aug.  18 


Edward  Conradi '  June  15  <  Aug.  15 


OEOROIA. 


Athens. 

.\tlanta. 
Do., 
Do. 


University  of  Georgia 

Elisabeth  Mather  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology . 
Southern  University  of  Music. 


Howard  W.  Odum July     1 

Blanche  G.Loveridge.;  May  26 

A.  B.  Morton <  July  24 

Kurt  Mueller June  10 


8 


Aug. 
June  9 
Sept.  18 
July  n 


1  Covers  two  terms  of  4  weeks  each. 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


GBOROiA— continued. 


College  Park. 

Maoon 

MQled^eville. 


Motmt  Berry. 

Ozibid 

Valdosta 


IDAHO. 

Albion 

Boise 

Lewlston 

Pocatello 


ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale.... 
Cbarleston 


Chioaeo   (4300   Grand 

Bomevard). 
Chicago  (300  S.  Wabaah 

Ave.). 
Chicago  (890  Webster 

Ave.). 

Chicago 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Chicago  (430  S.  Wabash 

Ave.). 
Chicago  (310  Harvester 

Bldg.). 
Chicago  (2559  8.  Mich. 

Ave.). 

Chicago 

Do 


Do. 


(}hlcago(6  N.lCich.Ave.) 
Chicago  (122  8.  Mich. 

Ave.). 

Oiloago 

Do 

Caiicago     (2944     Mich. 

Boulevard). 
Chicago  (330  £ .  22d  St.). 

(}hlcago  (616  8.  Mich. 

Boulevard). 
Chicago 


Do. 


Chicago    (1106    Lake 

Shore  Drive). 
Chicago  (10  S.  La  SaUe 

St.). 
(Siicago  (1631  Division 

St.). 
Cadcago  (1726  Wilson 

Ave.). 
Dekalb 


Evanston. 


Do 

Lake  Fonst. 

Lebanon 

Mtoomb.... 


Summer  school. 


CoxCollegei 

Mercer  University 

(}eorgia   Normal  and  'Industrial 

Coflc^. 

Berry  Sohool  (summer  term) , 

Emory  University . . . 
South  Georgia  State 

lege. 


Normal  Col- 


State  Normal  Sohool 

Boise  Summer  Sohool  for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

Idaho  Teolmical  Institute. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal 
SchooL 

American  College  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

American  Omservatory  of  Music. .. 

Applied  Arts  Summer  School 


Armour  Institute  of  Technology . . . 
Art  Institute  of  CSiioago 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Chicago  Normal  CoUem 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 

Education. 
Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  No> 

mal  Art. 
Ghlcaffo  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
,   lanthropy. 

(Columbia  School  of  Music 

(Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art. 

De  Paul  University 

Gregg  Summer  Normal  School 

International  (Allege  of  Secretaries. 


Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

National  Kindergarten  College. 


New  School  of  Methods  in  Public 

School  Music. 
Pestaloui-Froebel     Kindergarten 

Training  School. 
School  of  Expression  of  Boston, 


University  of  Chicago. 


Summer  Normal  School  of  Music 

(University  School  for  Girls). 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  (central  department)... 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Division  Street  de- 
partment). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Wilson  Avenue  de- 
partment). 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
SchooL 

AmaricaD  Institute  of  Normal 
Methods. 

Northwestern  University 

National  Summer  School  of  Music. . 

McKendree  College^ 

Westem  Illinois  State  Normal 
School. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


J.  G.Harrison,  D.D, 
M.M.  Parks 


N.  A.  Goodyear. 
R.  H.  Powell... 


G.  A.  Axline 

C.E.Rose 

OUver  M.  Elliott. 
Miles  F.  Reed.... 


H.  W.  Shryock 

L.C.  Lord 

L.  Norman  Zarfos. . . . 
JohnJ.  Hattstaedt.. 
Florence H.  Fitch... 


Howard  M.  Raymond. 
Theodore  J.  Keane. . . . 

fMary  B.  Page 

^Mary  B.  Fox , 

Felix  Borowski 

Wm.  Bishop  Owen . . . 
Laura  O.  Parsons 


Emma  M.  Church. 
Graham  Taylor... 


Clare  Osborne  Reed. . . 
Wm.  C.  Williams 


Martin  V.  Moore. 
Henry  J.  Holm... 
Oliver  McEwan. 


G.  N.  (Carman 

S.  Nicolas 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 


W.M.Morton 

Bertha  H.  Hegner. 
S.  S.  CJurry,  Ph.  D. 


Harry  Pratt  Judson, 

LL.D. 
Calvin  B.Cady , 


*A..  L.Ward 

J.D.Ellis 

Maurice  F.  Gogle 

John  W.Cook 

E.B.Blrge 


C.S.  Marsh 

Ada  M.  Fleming. 


W.  P.  Morgan.. 


Probable  date  of 
session  ol  1918. 


Opening. 


June  16 
June  10 
...do 


May  2 
June  20 
June  10 


June  4 
June  17 
June  6 
June  10 


June  24 

June  17 

June  25 

June  24 

June  26 

June  24 
...do... . 

\june  30 

Jtme  24 

..do 

June  22 


July  31 
June  19 
1 


July 
...do. 


June  26 
July  2 
...do..... 


...do 

July    6 
June  18 

July     1 

June  26 


June  17 
June  24 
July  1 
July    2 

...do 

June  24 
...do..... 


...do 

June  29 
June  17 
June  10 


Close. 


July  31 
Aug.  20 
July  12 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 
July     8 


Aug.  2 
July  24 
Aug.  2 
July  20 


Aug.    1 

July  26 

Aug.    3 

July  27 

July  30 

Aug.  2 
Sept.  14 

Aug.    1 

Aug.  2 
July  26 
July  27 

Aug.  25 

July  26 

Aug.    2 
Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  17. 

Do. 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  10 

Aug.     1 

Aug.    4 


Aug.  30 

July  26 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  26 

Aug.    2 

July  13 

Aug.  3 
July  27 
July  26 
July  19 


iNo 


in  1017. 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dirbotors — Continued. 


Location. 


ILUNOIS—^ontfallMd. 

Normal 

Peoria. 

Qnincy 

Urbana 

Wheaton 

Angola. 

Bloomington 

OtUvflr 

DauTilla 

Qoshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

La  Fayette 

Marian. 

MooraaHill 

Mnnde 

North  Manchester 

Notre  Dame 

Rolling  Prairie 

St.  Mflffv-of-the- Woods 

Terre  Haute 

Valparaiso 

Winona  Lake 

Do 

IOWA. 

jVmes 

C^dar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

Cherokee 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Do 

Dubaqne 

Fayette 

Indlanola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Do 

Milford 

Moont  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Pella 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

KANflAB. 

Baldwin  aty 

Emporia 

Hays 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 


jot  or  prl 
in  1917. 


Probable  date  of 
of  1918. 


Opening.  I  Ckse. 


Illinois  State  Normal  University. . . 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  (Qem 
City  BushMss  College). 

Univsrsity  of  Illinois '  Kendric  C.  Baboocki 

Ph.  D. 


David  Felmley 

Albert  F.  Siepert.. 
D.  L.  Musselman.. 


Wheaton  College. 


Tri-8tate  College 

Indiana  University 

Culver  Military  Academy , 
Central  Normal  College. . . 

Ooshen  Collese 

De  Pauw  Umversity 

Hanover  College 


Butler  College.. 

Indiana  Central  University 

John  Herron  Art  Institute 

Normal  Collece,  North  American 
Gymnastic  union. 

Public  Library  Commisslan  of  In- 
diana. 

Teadiers  College  of  Ihdianapolis 

Vocational  Education  Courses  (In- 
diana University). 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  in 
Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
and  Industrial  Arts  (Purdue 
University). 

Marion  Normal  Institute 


Moores  Hill  College 

Muncie  National  Institute 

Manchester  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. . . 
Interlaken  Sdiool  Summer  Camp. . . 

St.  Mary-oMhe-Woods  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Indiana  University  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 
Winona  College 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  (College 

Coe  Ck)lleee 

Palmer  Method  Summer  School 

Mount  St.  Mary  Normal  Training 

School. 

Des  Moines  (Allege 

Drake  Unlversltv 

Highland  Park  O-oIlege 

Dubuque  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Simpeon  College 


State  UniversitT  of  Iowa. 


Edgewood  School  of  Domestic  Arts. 

Ellsworth  College 

Macbride  Lakeudo  Laboratory 

Iowa  Wesleyan  (College 

Cornell  GoUege 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Western  Normal  College  i 

Momlngside  College 


Wm.  F.  Rice. 


June  10  ;  Aug.  2S 
June  17  I  July  25 
June    3     Aug.  30 

June  17  !  Aug-  9 


.do. 


L.M.Sniff 

W.D.Howe 

Col.  L.  R.  Gignilliat. 

J.W.Lafrd 

J.  E.Hartsler 

H.  B.  Gough 

W.A.Millb. 

Thomas  C.  Howe 

H.W.MarshaU 

Harold  H.  Brown... 
EmilRath 


Henry  N.  Sanborn 

Elisa  A.  Blaker,LL.D. 
R.J.  Leonard 


George  L.  Roberts. . 


C.  Thomas 

S.  P.  Hatton 

C.  E.Torbet 

M.  D.Kelley 

Otho  Winger 

Mother  M.  Cyriaca. . 

O.P.Pitts 

Sister  Agnes  Clare.. . 
Wm.  W.  Parsons. .». 

Henry  B.  Brown 

WlUSoott 


June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
...do. 
May 
June 
July 

June 

Mar. 

July 

June 


4 
13 
27 
2S 
10 

5 
17 

»' 

10 

1 


July  ai> 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  10 

Aug.  ao 

Aug.  20 
July  27 

Do. 
Aug.   9 
Aug.  31 
Juhr  27 


90  ,  Aug.    1 

—  I  Sept.  - 

1  '  JiUy  n 

10  ,  Aug.  21 


rune 


i  June 
..do. 
May 
July 
June 
July 
June 
May 
JuniB 


1 
6 


Harold  G.  Lawranoe. 


29 
1 

22 
1 

14 
28 
17 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  1* 

Aug.^ 
Aug.  ' 
Aug.*^ 
Aug.  * 
Sept.2i 

Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 


June    5  j  Aug.  23 


G.M.Wilson June  10  ,  Aug.  29 


Homer  H.  Seerley June    5 

W.  S.  Newell,  Ph.  D. .  June  17 

Wm.  C.  Henning June  10 

Sr.  M.  Theodora Jime  20 


David  E.Cloyd 

Wm.  F.  Barr 

A.  E.  Bennett,  Pd.  D . . 

D.  M.  Gorman^LL.D. 

C.  P.  Cdlegrove 

J.  W.Campbell 

fChas.H.  Welter..:.... 
Carl  E.  Seashore 
Walter  A.  Jessnp 

Eva  Simplot 

I.  F.Meyer 

Robert  B.Wylle 

Harry  E.  Jaques 

Geo.H.  Betts,  Ph.  D.. 

F.  M.  PhilUpe 

C.  F.  Garrett 

E.  A.  Brown 


Jime  11 
June  12 
June  1 
June  94 
June  10 
..do..... 


!• 


^une  18 


June  11 
June  10 
June  19 
June  8 
June  10 
.  ..do..«.< 
June  97 
June   8 


Baker  University Lilian  Soott. 

Eimsas  State  Normal  School I  Norman  Trlplett. 


June 
May 

FortHays  Kansas  Normal  School...!  W.A.Lewis ,  May 

1  Summer  school  discontinued  because  of  fire. 


6 
80 


Aug.  2 

Aug.  2; 

Aug.  2 

Do. 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  81 

Aug.   2 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  SB 

July  « 
Aug-i; 

July  2; 
July  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug 

Aug.  10 


17 
3 


July  18 

July  V 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dibbctors — Continued. 


Location. 


Summer  sohool. 


KANSAS— continned . 
Lawienoe UoiversltT  of  Kansas 


Manhattan. 
Pittsborg. 


Topeka. 

Wichita. 

Do.. 


KXNTUCKT. 

Bowling  Green. . . 


Kansas  State  AgricoItmiU  College. . 
State   Manual   Training   Normal 
School. 

Washburn  College 

Falrmonnt  College 

Friends  Unlyersity 


Lexington. 
Richmond , 


LOUI8IAN1. 

Baton  Rouge 

Do 


Coyington.. 
La  Fayette. 


Natchitoches. 

New  Orleans. 

Do 


Ruston.... 

Shreveport. 

Do 


MADOE. 


Boothbay  Harbor. 


Do. 


Castine 

Farmlngton. 

Do 

Fort  Kent.. 
Franklin.... 

Qorham 

Machias 


Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 

School. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 

Sdiool. 

Louisiana  State  Unlyersity 

Southern  University  and  A.  and  M. 
College.   (Negro.) 

Florida  Parishes  State  Summer 
Normal. 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial 
Institute. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

Tulane  University 

Tulane  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Centenary  Summer  Military  Camp. 

Smnmer  School  for  Colored  Teachers 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
Summer  School  of  French 


North  Belgrade. 

North  Bridgton. 

Ocean  Park 

Ogunqult 

Orono 

Presque  Isle 

South  Hope 

Technology 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Abbott  Hill  Recreation  School.., 

State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School  * 

Camp  Sylvanlawassee , 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School. 

Camp  Kennebec  (boys) 


Long  Lake  Lodge  (boys) , 

Missionary  Education  Movement. 

Summer  school  ot  Modeling 

University  of  Maine 

Aroostook  State  Normal  School . . 

AUord  Lake  Camp  for  Girls 


Unity.. 
Wayne. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


Surveying  Camp  of  Massachusetts 
InsUtUM  of  Technology. 

Camp  Winneoook 

Camp  Androscoggin  (boys) 


Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Do ,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

College  Park Maryland  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Princess  Anne Princess  Anne  Academy,  Eastern 

Branch  of  the  Maryumd  State 
College  of  Agriculture  (Negro). 


MASBACHU8ITT8. 


Amherst. 


Auburndale. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  (College: 

Boys'  Agricultural  Camps 

GirVCamn 

School  for  Rural  Social  Service . 

Summer  8<diool  of  Agriculture 

and  Country  Life. 
American    Institute    of    Normal 
Methods. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


Frederick  J.  Kelly.. 

H.  L.  Kent 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 

Parley  P.  Womer... 

Arthur  J.  Hoare 

H.  C.  Fellow,  Ph.D. 


H.  H.  Cherry, 


J.  T.  C.  Noe. 
T.  J.  Coates. 


D.  T.  Powers. 
J.S.Clark... 


A.  J.  CaldweU.. 
E.  L.  Stephens. 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
A.B.Dlnwiddie,Ph.D. 


IMore  Dyer,  M.  D , 


J.  E.  Keeny.. 
H.J.Smith.. 
R.  P.  Player. 


A.  G.  Randall. 


Osmond   T.   Robert, 
B^sL. 

A.  F.  Richardson 

Geo.  D.  Church , 

W.  G.  Mallett 


J.  E.  De  Meyer. 


Wm.  L.  Powers 

/Louis  M.  Fleisher 

\S.  G.  Friedman 

Edwin  V.  Spooner . . . 

Rev.  F.  H.  Sfeans.... 

V.  D.  Brenner 

J.  S.  Stevens 

S.  L.  Merrinuui 

/AUce  M.  Fleroe 

\Bu8an  M.  Kingsbury. 

A.  G.  Robbins 


Herbert  L.  Rand 

Edward  M.  Healy,  Jr. 


Edward  F.  Buchner, 
Ph.  D. 

Harold  RandoUph 

J.  E.  Meteger , 


T.  H.  Kiah. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


June  18 
May  81 
June    1 

June  10 

...do 

...do 


June  18 

June  10 
June  17 


June 
June 


6 
3 


June    6 

June    5 

May  ao 
June  10 
...do 


June  11 
June  16 
June    4 


July    8 
...do 


July  17 

ijuly'ii' 

...do 

July  1 

July  16 

July  16 

uly  1 

July  12 

July  19 

July  10 

June  24 

July  15 

uly  6 

July  22 


K 


V 


July     1 
June  10 


June  26 

July     1 
June  24 

...do 


Close. 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  2 
Aug.    1 

July  21 

Jtdy  22 

Do. 


July  30 

July  22 
July  26 


Aug.  7 
July  13 

July  20 

Aug.    6 

Aug.  7 
July  20 
July  26 

July  24 
Aug.  30 
July  17 


Aug.    3 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  3 
Aug.  21 
I  Aug.  9 
Do. 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  9 
Aug.    3 

Sept.    1 

Sept.  7 
July  28 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  23 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  13 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  15 


Aug.    6 

Aug.  12 
Aug.    2 

Aug.    4 


Wm.  D.  Hurd 

(}eo.  L.  Farley i  July  19 

Wm.  D.  Hurd.. do..... 

do j  July    1 


1  Held  at  Gorfaam  in  1918. 


Osborne  McConathy..  July  10 


>  No  session  in  1917. 


July  26 

Do. 
July  SO 

July  81 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dirbctors. — Continued. 


Location. 


MAflSACHirsiTTa— con- 
tinued. 


Boston, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bourne.... 
Brewster. . . 
Cwnbridge. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Fitchborg. 
Olouoester. 
Hyannis.. 

Monterey., 


Narthampton. 

Oak  Bluffs.... 

Provinoetown. 

Do 


SomerviUe 

Springfield 

\lneyard  Haven. 
Wobum 


Woods  Hole. 


MICHIOAN. 


Ann  Arbor. . 
BaUle  Creek. 


Bay  View 

Berrien  Springs. 


Big  Rapj 
Detroit. 

Do.. 

Do- 


East  Lansing. 
Grand  Rapios. 


Kalamazoo... 
Marquette... 
Meauwataka. 


Mount  Pleasant. 

Sausatuck 

Topmabee 


Ypsilanti. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


Probable  dale  of 
0(1918. 


Boston   Floating  Hospital   Poet-  i  Sarah  A.  Egan 

r  Nurses. 


graduate  Course  (or 

Boston  University 

Emerson  GoUeceo(  Oratory 

Faelten  Pianoforte  School 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Posse  Normal  School  o(  Gymnas- 
tics. 

School  o(  Eugenics 

School  of  Expression  (4  terms) 

Simmons  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Northeastern  Prepara- 
tory School. 

Old  Colony  Union  IndastrlslSchool. 

Sea  Pines  PersocalitT  Camp  (^Is). . 

Cambridge  Normal  School  o(  Danc- 
ing. 

Harvard  Summer  School  o(  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Harvard  Summer  School  o(  Physi- 
cal Education. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teeh- 
noloKT. 

State  Normal  Schod 

Snell  Summer  Art  Class 

State  Normal  School 


A.H.RJoe 

Walter  B.  Tripp. 

CarlFaelteo 

A.  S.  Begg,  M.  D. 


Hartvig  Nissen. 


Berkshire  Summer  B  chool  o(  Art . 


Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy 

Treat  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and 

Painting. 

Y.M.C.  A.  Summer  School 

....do 

Marthas  Vlnejrard  School  o(  Art 

Warren  Academy  Free  bidustrlal. . . 

School. 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory 


University  o(  Michigan 

Normal  Scbool  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Bay  View  Summer  University 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Ferris  Institute 

Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

Detroit  Technical  Institute 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 


Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Grand.  Rapids  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

School  of  Forestry  (Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.) 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Siunmer  School  of  Painting 

University  of  Michigan  Biological 
Station. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 


MINNESOTA.  I 

Austin University  of  Southern  Minnesota . . 

Crobkston ,  State   Teachers'  Training  School 

(North  West  School  of  Agri- 
culture). 

Duluth i  State  Normal  School 


Evangeline  W.  Young, 

S.s!  Curry,  Ph.D 

Henry  Lebvour,  Ph.D 
James  A.  Bell 


M.Mand 
Faith  Bicl 
Fannie  Faulhaber. 


Kenneth  G.  T.  Web- 
ster, Ph.D. 

D.  A.  Sargent 

R.  C.  Maclaurin,LL  J). 

John  G.  Thompson . . . 

Henry  B.  Sneli. 

W.A.Baldwin 

faymond  P.  Ensiipi. 
mast  W.Watson... 
alphL.  Baldwin... 
so.  Oscar  Bowen. . . 

Edwin  B.  treat 

H.  N.  Campbell 

E.  Ambrose  Webster.. 

Emma  O.  Blanchard . 

W.W.Nigh 

Arthur  R.  Freedlander 
Frank  Carter 

Frank  R.LiUle... 


July  1 
Joly  8 
June  19 
June    1 


Ang.  10 
Aog.  a 
Sept  18 
Sept  90 


June  ae   July  38 


:r 


May  16 
July  1 
May  37 

June  ao 
July  10 
July    1 

...do. . .. 

...do — 

June    1 

July  S 
July  1 
July  10 

uly    8 


Edward  H.  Kraus. . 
Frank  J.  Bom,  M.D. 


Trumbull  White 

W.  H.Wakeham... 

W.N.  Ferris 

Francis  L.  York 

B.D.  Edwards 

John  P.  Wicker 

Edward  H.  Ryder. . 
Clara  Wheeler 


D.  B.Waldo,  LL.D.. 

Jas.  H.  Kaye 

Alfred  K.  Chittenden 


C.  T.  Grawn 

Frederick  F.  Fursman. 
George  R.  La  Rue, 
Ph.D. 
Charles  McKenny 


JohnH.Weiland. 
C.G.Selvig 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 


. .  .do  . . 

July    I 

.  ..do 

June    1 

July  8 
July  10 
Ju^  1 
> .  .uo. ... 

July    3 


July 
July 


July  17 


July  1 
June  35 
June  34 
July  1 
June  35 
July    3 

June  35 
July  1 
June  35 

June  38 
June  33 
July    1 

June  34 


June  13 
June  15 


Oct.  2 
Aog.  9 
Sept.  13 

Oct.  1 
Aug.  a 
July  s; 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  7 

Aog.  38 

SepC  i 
Sept  I 
Aug.  10 

Aog.  17 

Jul7» 

Oct  1 
Aof-V 

A«.l« 
Aag.l» 
Aa«.« 
Aug.  10 

Aug.H 


Aug.  33 
Aog.  18 

Aug.» 

Jnly» 
Aug.  10 

Aug.  3 
Aug.  10 

Aog.  3 

Aug.  ; 

Aug.  3 

Aog.  J 

Aug.« 

Aug.  » 


Aug. 


i 


.do.- 


July  31 
Joly  «5 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dirbctorb — ^Continued. 


Location. 


MINNB80TA— COntd. 

Faribault 

Do 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Moor  head 

Morris 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Winona 

Do 

Mi88iafli?n. 

Acrlcultural  College. . 

Blue  Mountain 

Clinton 

Hattiesburg 

Meridian 

Newton 

Shelby 


University , 

MISSOURI. 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Columbia 

Kirksville 

La  Orange 

Marshall 

Maryvllle 

Rolto 


St.  Louis. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Springfleld... 
Warrensburg. 
Warrenton... 


MONTANA. 


Alpine... 
BcMceman. 


Dillon 

Great  Falls.. 
Lewlstown.. 
Missoula.... 
Plentywood. 
Poison 


NXBRASKA. 


Bellevue.... 

Chadron 

Collegeview . 


Summer  school. 


Courses  in  Mental  Deficiency  (Min- 
nesota Schoolfor  Feeble-Mlnded). 

Shattuck  School  (boys) 

State  Normal  School. 

Handicraft  Guild  School 

Humboldt  College , 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

nfinneapolis  School  of  Music,  Ora- 
\   tory,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

.Minnesota  College 

I^nl  versity  of  Mmne^ota 

State  Normal  School 

State  Teachers'  Training  School 
(V^est  Centnl  School  of  Agricul- 
ture;. 

State  Normal  School 

Globe  Busines.s  College 

Lancaster  Business  institute 

University  of  Minne50ta  College  of 
Agriculturp  and  State  Teachers' 
Training  School. 

College  of  St.  Teresa 

State  Normal  School 


Mississippi  A .  and  M .  College 

State  Summer  Normal 

do 

Mis.Hissippl  Normal  College 

Meridian  College 

Newton  Summer  Normal 

Industrial-Agricultural  College  for 

Negroes. 
University  of  Mississippi 


Missouri  Wesloyan  College  > 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Mlsscuri 

State  Normal  School 

La  Grange  College 

Missouri  valley  <  'oliege 

State  Normal  School 

State  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Forest  Park  College  School  of  Music. 

Harris  Teachers  College 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Rosebud  Camp  School 

Montana  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

State  Normal  Colleee 

County  Summer  School 

do 

University  of  Montana 

County  Summer  Si  hool 

University  of  Montana  Biological 
Station. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


F.  Kuhlmann,  Ph.D.. 

JohnH.  Wheeler 

Chas.  H.  Cooper 

Florence  D.  wiUets. . . 

J.  P.  Peterson 

Mary  M.  Cheney 

/Charles  M.  Holt 

\ William  H.  Pontius. 

Frank  Nelson 

L.  D.  CofTraan,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  \.Weld.LL.D. 

Jos.  O.  Norby 


J.  C.  Brown.... 
G.  S.  Stephens. 
O.V.Simon... 
A.  V.  Sturm.... 


Mother  M.  Leo. 
G.  E.  Maxwell. 


W.  T.  I^wrev,  LL.  D. 
J.W.Provine.  Ph.  D.. 

Joe  Cook 

A.  S.  Mcl'lendon 

do 

J.M.Williamson 


J.  C.  Fant,  Pd.  D. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 

J.D.  Elliff 

.lohnR.  Kirk.... 
D.  J.  Scott,  D.  D. 

I.  N.  F.vrard 

Ira  Richardson... 
A.  L.  McRae 


M.  A.  Goldstein. M.D.. 
Anna  Sneed  Calms — 

E.  George  Payne 

D.  M.  Shoemaker.M.D 


W.  T.Carrington. 
E.  L.  Hendricks., 
H.  Vosholl 


Rosa  Dell.. 
J.  H.  Hoist. 


J.  E.  Monroe 

J.  H.  Hoist 

Leila  M.  Baker 

J.  P.  Rowe  (two  terms) 

Irene  Mur^y 

Morton  J .  Clrod 


Bellevue  College I  Paul  W.  Evans.. 

State  Normal  School |  Robert  I.  Elliott. 

Union  College ;  M.  P.  Robison.. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1018. 


Opening. 


Ck)sc. 


June  35     Aug.    4 


June 
...do 
June 
June 
June 


} 


June 

June 
June 
June 
June 


17 

25 
11 
17 

12 

1 

18 
10 
IS 


June  17 
...do..... 
Jime    1 
June  17 


July  28 
June  17 


Jime  4 
June  5 
May  27 
June  lo 

...do 

Aug.  19 

June    4 


June  17 
June  3 
June  6 
May  29 
June  3 

...do 

Juno  1 
Jimn  3 


June  15 
June  1 
June  17 
Mav  28 


May 
May 

June 

27 
28 
lU 

July 
June 

15 
12 

June 
June 
July 
Jime 
July 
June 

4 

10 
23 
17 
25 
19 

June  15 
June  3 
June  15 


July  27 

July  26 

July  11 

July  21 

July  26 

Aug.  8 

July  31 

Julv  28 

July  22 

July  25 


July  26 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  1 
July  26 


Aug.    8 
July  2« 


July  13 
July  14 
July  5 
July  30 

Do. 
Sept.  13 

July  15 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  10 

Do. 
Aug.     1 
July    13 

July  15 
Sept.  1 
July  20 
July     7 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  26 
July  21 

Aug.  23 
July  19 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  30 

Do. 
July  29 


Aug.  8 
July  2n 
Aug.  13 


11409—17- 


-10 


1  No  session  in  1917. 
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XIX. — Summer  School  DiRsoroBS — Continued. 


Location. 


NXBRA8KA— OOntd. 


Fnmont 

HMtlngi 

KottDAy 

Uncoln 

Omaha 

Do 

Peru. 

Uniyenlty  Plaoe. 

WayiM 

York 


NCTIDA. 


R«oo 

NBW  BAIiPSiaRE. 


Ashland 

Chesbam , 

fltiwlUlam  Dapot. 

HanoTer 

Holdanieas 


Jackson. 


Peterboro. 
Pike 


Plymouth 

South  Chatham. 


Wolfeboro. 


inCW  JXB8KT. 


AUenhurst 

GoUingswood.... 

Hoboken 

Hadlflon 

New  Brunswick. 

Newton 

Ocean  City 

Phillipsburg.... 
Princeton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vineland 


NBW  MSXICO. 


East  Las  Vegas. 
BilTerClty 


NEW  YOBK. 


Albany. 
AUk«d.. 


Auburn. 


Bronxville. 
Brooklyn.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Chautauqua. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or 


ororprliMi] 

in  ion. 


pal 


Fremont  College 

Hastings  College 

Kearney  State  Normal  School. . 

University  of  N^braika 

Creighton  university 

Uniyerslty  of  Omatia 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Normal  School 

York  College 


University  of  Nevada. 


Camp  Aloha  Bummer  School  (boys) 

Camp  Marlenfetd  (boys) , 

South  Pond  Cabins  (boys) 

Dartmouth  College 

C-amp  Waohusett  (boys) , 


Thorn  Moimtiin  Tutoring  School 
and  Camp  (boys). 

Outdoor  Playen 

Camp  HoQwauke  (boys) 


State  Normal  School 

Hill's  (llrs.)  Summer  School  oT 

Cookery. 
Wolfeboro  Camp  (boys) 


Rand  Summer  School 

State  Summer  School 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.. . . 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Rutgers  (College 

State  Summer  School 

--..do 

....do 

College  Summer  School  ^ 

Princeton  Summer  School 

Princeton  Tutors'  Assodatioa 

University  Summer  School 

Bummer  School  for  Teachers  of 

Backward  or  Mentally  Deficient 

Children. 


New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
New  Mexico  Stote  Normal  School. 


New  York  SUte  Library  School 
Alfred  University 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary: 
Summer  Scnool  for  Christian 

Workers. 
Bummer  School  of  Theology. . . . 

Massee  Summer  Tutoring  School. . . . 

Adelphi  College 


Probable  dale  of 
of  1911 


Opening. 


W.  H.  Clemmons 

A.  R.  Fergpaon 

QeorgeS.  Dick 

Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D. 

Paul  L.  Martbi 

Selma  Anderson 

D.  W.Hayes 

B.  E.  McPrond 

U.S.  Conn 

Chas.  Bisset 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


George  F.  James,  Ph. 
D. 


James  M.  Kendall 

/Stacy  B.  Southworth. . 
\R.  J.  Shortlidgo 

RoUhiM.  Gallagher... 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Rev.  Lorm  Webster, 
LL.  D. 

(ieo.  A.  Buahee 


Marie  Wan  Langhton. 
Virgil  Prettyman,  Ph. 
D. 

Ernest  L.  Silver 

Janet  M.HiU 


Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rand. 

T.D. Sensor 

A.  Riesenberger 

E.S.  Tipple,  D.D.... 
Chas.  H.EUioU,  Ph.D. 

T.D.  Sensor 

....do 

...-do 


C.  R.  Morey 

Frank  Fritts,  Ph.  D 

G.  B.  Voorliees 

E.  R.  Johnstone 


F.  H.  H.  Roberts. 
E.  L.  Enloe 


J.  L  Wyer.jr 

Paul    E.    Titsworth, 
Ph.  D. 

Geo.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. 


Bedford  Y.    M.   C.   A.    Summer 

School  for  Boys. 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  Summer 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Gardening. 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 
C^hantauqua  Summer  Schools 

<  No  session  in  1917. 


.do. 


W.  W.  Massee,  Ph.  D. . 
A.  G.  Fradenburgh, 
Ph.D. 
W.  Irving  Lambert . . . 

C.  Stuart  Gager 


12 

10 

3 

ft 

ao 

10 
A 

12 
3 


June  17 


July  23 

}july  1 

July  fi 

July  9 


July    2 

July    1 
Jnne  90 

July  10 
July    1 


G.D.Robins July    9 


June  90 
July  1 
Aug.  12 
June  19 
July  1 
...do..... 

...do 

...do 

July  8 
July  22 
Aug.  1 
July  22 
July  15 


June   4 
June   3 


June    5 
July    6 


Ciflse. 


AOK.  15 
Aug.  0 
Jnly  W 

Amr.  1 

Aug.  6 
Aog.  U 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  S 
July  2^ 


July  » 


Septie 
Auir.  S 

Aog.  SO 

Sspt  1 
Aog.  SO 

Aog.  U 
Aog.  1 

8ept.3 


Oet.15 
AD«.l? 
Sspt.  • 
Jam  9 
iof.  « 

Septff 
8«ptl« 
Oct.  1 
8ept.M 
An«.  24 


July  » 
Joly  » 


July  n 
Ang.  w 


July  29  j  Aug.  JO 


Elmer  B.  Bryan. 


July  8 

July  1 

July  5 

.  ..do 

July  8 

July  1 

July  8 


July  2 
6ept.0 
Aug.  15 

Ao«.  2i 

Aug.  »7 

AJ|.  ? 
Aog- 16 
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XIX. — SmiMSB  SoftooL  DxBSOTOsa — Oontiniied. 


LooittoiL 


NBW  TORK—oontinaed. 

Cliff  Haven 

CttntoD 

Cold  Spring  Harbor — 

CortlaDd 

Qeneseo 

Ithaoa 

Monroe 

New  Rochelle 

New  York  (161  West 

7l8t  St.). 
New  York  (American 

Fine  Arts  BIdg.). 
New  York  (541  Uxing- 

ton  Aye.). 
New  York  (941  West 

75th  St.). 
New  York  (7  West  4ad 

St.). 

New  York 

Do 

New  York  (72   Park 

▲tb.)* 
New  York  (7  West  42d 

St.). 
New  York 

Do 

Do 

New   York  (105  East 

29d8t.). 

New  York 

New  York  (80  Irving 

Plaoe). 

Oneonta 

Osainintf 

Port  Jefferson 

Rochester 

Rome 

Saratoga  Springs 

Shady 

Sliver  Bay 

Do 

Sodus  Point 

Syiacose 

Troy .' 

Wltlsboro 

Woodstock 

MOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 

Blue  Ridge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BoQoe. 

Brevard 

Do 


Sominer  school. 


CathoUo  Summer  School  of  America 

Hamilton  (College 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Biological  Laboratory. 

(Portland  Summer  School 

State  Normal  School 

C^cmellUniveralty 

liackenxie  School 

(College  of  New  RocheUe 

American  Progressive  Piano  School . 


Art  Students  League 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School.... 

Brown  School  of  Tutoring 

Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing. . . 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Columbia  University 


Dwight  School 

Gilbert  Normal  School  of  Dancing. 
Hunter  (College 


/Frederick  B.  Robinson 
U^aulKlapper 

James  C.  £gbert,  Ph. 
D. 

Emll  E.  Camerer.... 


National  Academy  of  Design 

National  Training  School  (Y.  W. 
C.  A.). 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy . 


New  York  University 

Palmer  Method  School  of  Penman- 
ship. 

State  Normal  School 

St.  John's  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Art. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechan- 
ics Institute. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of 
Feeblfr-minded. 

Skldmore  Sdiool  of  Arts 

Fellowship  of  the  Blue  Dome  (Sum 
mer  Schod  of  Figure  Painting). 

Eastern  Association  School  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 

Missionary  Education  Movement . . 

Camp  Fitshugh 

Syracuse  Unlreralty 


Rensselaer  Polvteohnic  Institute . . . 
Camp  Pok-O'Moonshine  (boys) 

Summer  School  of  Landscape 
Painting  (Art  Students  League 
ofNewYork). 


School  of  Expression  of  Boston , 

Mass. 

City  Conference  Y.  W.  C.  A 

Missiooary  Education  Movement. . 
Southern  Bummer  School  for  Social 

Service  and  Christian  Workers. 
Southern  Summer  School  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Student  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Student  Y.  W.  C.  A 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Brevard  Ihstituie 

French  Broad  Camp 


Director  or  prindpal 
in  ion. 


JohnJ.Donlan,  Ph.  D 

C.  L.  Lewis 

Chas.  B.  Davenport, 
Ph.D. 

Luke  J.  McEvoy 

James  V.  Sturges 

Geo.  P.Bristol. 

J.  C.  Mackenzie 

M.  M.  Xavier 

Qustav  L.  Becker 


Julian  £.  Oamsey 

John  A.  Wood 

Frederic  L.  Brown. . . 
Louis  H.  Chalif 


Susan  H.  Oilman'. 


Raymond  B.  Earle, 
Sc.  D. 

Qeo.  N.  Maynard 

Elizabeth  Wilson 


JUj    1 

..do 

July    3 

June  26 
July    8 

..do 

July  6 
July  5 
June  10 

June    3 

July  19 

July    5 

June    3 

|july    8 
...do 

June  34 

June  10 

July    8 

June  3 
July    5 


James'E.  Lough. 


Percy  I.  Bugbee 

Rev.  W.  A.  Ranney. 
/Frank  A.  Parsons.... 
\Su8an  F.  Bissell 

James  F.  Barker 


Mary  I.  Douglass. 


Chas.  H.  Keyes,  Ph.  D 
Dewing  Woodward. . . 


Fred  S.  Goodman. 


Harry  S.  Myers 

Aldloe  O.  Warren 

M.    Ellwood     Smith, 

Ph.D. 
Pahner  C.  Rlcketts.... 
Chas.    A.    Robinson, 

Ph.D. 
John  F.  Carlson 


8.  8.  Uury,  Ph.D. 

Miss  McFarland 

Hairy  S.  Myers 

W.  D.  Weatherford. 

B.  G.  Alexander 


W.  D.  Weatherford. . . 
Bertha  Conde 

B.  B.Dougherty 

C.  H.  Trowbridge 

MiO*  Henry  E.  Raines. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening 


Close. 


Sept.   6 
Aug.  16 

Aug.  14 

Aug.    2 
Aug.  16 

Do. 
Sept.    1 
Aug.  12 
July  31 

Sept.  21 

Aug.  80 

Sept.  25 

July  26 

Aug.  81 
Aug.  16 

Sept.   6 

July  20 

Aug.  16 

Sept.    1 
Aug.  15 


July    1 
..do 


I 


Aug. 
Aug. 


9 
1 


} 


July  8 

July  6 

July  8 

July  1 


.do. 


...do 

June    1 

Aug.    1 

July  5 
July  1 
July    8 

June  14 
July     1 

June    1 


July    1 

July  23 
June  21 
Aug.    5 

July    6 

June  13 
June  2 
June  1 
June  10 
July    2 


Aug.  16 
Sept.  2 

Aug.  22 

Aug.    9 

July  28 

Aug.  10 
Oct.     1 

Aug.  29 

July  14 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 

1  Aug.  14 
Sept.    1 

Nov.    1 


July  27 

July  29 
June  30 
Aug.  30 

July  20 

June  22 
June  12 
Aug.  20 
July  20 
Aug.  27 


1  Shopwork  courses  continue  until  Sept.  12. 
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XIX. — SiTMMBR  School  Dirbctors — Continued. 


LoGation. 


Dickinson. 
EUendale. . 
Jamestown. 
Mayville... 

Minot 

UniTerslty. 


VaUeyCity. 
Wahpeton.. 


omo. 


Ada 

Alliance 

Athens 

Berea 

Bluffton 

Bowling  Green. 
Cedar  Pdnt... 


Cedaryille. 

Cincinnati , 
Do.... 

Cleveland. 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Columbus. 


Do. 


Defiance. 


Findlay 

Hamilton 

Kent 

Lebanon 

New  Concord. 

OberHn 

Do 

Oxford 

Rio  Grande . . 
Springfield... 

™in 

WesterviUe... 
WUberrorce.. 
Willoughby.. 
Wilmington.. 
Wooster 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada.... 
Alva... 
Durant. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Oon 

Chapel  Hill 

Cullowhee 

Eliiabeth  City 

Greensboro 

Do 

Greenville 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College. . . 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  prlndlpal 
in  ion. 


I 


Uni\'ersity  of  North  Carolina 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical 

Colleoe. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 

School. 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Engineering. 
Slater  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College: 

College  sectiodD  i 

Elementary  section 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Jamestown  College 

State  Normal  School 

...do 

University  of  North  Dakota: 

College  section 

Elementary  section 

State  Normal  School 

Traininc  School  for  Teachers  (State 
School  of  Science). 


Ohio  Northern  Unlverrtty 

Mount  Uni<m  College 

Ohio  University 

Bald  win- Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

State  Normal  CoUen 

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 

versltv). 
Cedarvil  to  Col  lege 


N.  W.  Walker. 
A.  C.  Reynolds 

P.  W.Moore... 
S.  B.  Jones 

Julius  I.  Foust . 
C.  W.  Wilson . . 

Wm.  L.  Poteat 
W.  A.  Withers. 

S.  G.  Atkins... 


.MfredH.  Parrott. 

E.J.  Taylor 

R.M.  Black 

Wm.  B.  Thomas.. 
Thos.  A.  Hillyer.. 
A.C.  Steete 


A.  J.  Ladd,  Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Schmidt 

Geo.  A.  McFarland. 
Edward  H.  Jones.. 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Cleveland  School  of  Education 

Night  Preparatory  School* 

Capitol   (college   of   Oratory  and 

Music. 
Ohio  Stote  University 


John  Davison,  Pd.  D, 

J.  B.  Bowman 

John  J.  Richeson 

P.D.Ward 

N.  E.  Bvers 

H.B.Williams 

F.  H.  Krecker 


Defiance  College. 


Findlay  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. . . 

State  Normal  College 

Lebanon  University 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  Business  CoUege 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

HeldelbergUniversity 

Otterbein  university 

Wilberforoe  Univeraty  (negro). 

Andrews  Institute  for  Girls 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Wooster 


East  Central  State  Normal  School. . . 
Northwestom  State  Normal  School . 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School . . 


W.    R.    McChesney. 
Ph.  D. 

J.  H.  Gest 

John  L.  Shearer 

C.  S.  Howe 

R.  W.  Hlmetick 

D.  H.  Hopkins. . .- 

Frank  S.  Fox,  Ph.  D.. 

M.  Blakemore  Evans, 

Ph.  D. 
P.   W.  McReynolds, 

D.  D. 

H.  S.  Brlnser 

A.  K.  Morris 

J.  E.  McGilvrey. 
H.  E.  Cunning! 
Howard  McDonald. .. 

J.  T.  Henderson 

S.  F.  MacLennan 

H.  C.  Minnich 

Wilbur  G.  Scarberry. . 
T.  Bruce  BIroh,  Ph.  D 
Edw.LF.WUUams... 
T.  J.  Sandws,  Ph.  D . . 

Gilbert  H.  Jones 

S.  D.  Shankland , 

J.  Edwin  Jay 

J.  Howard  Dickason.. , 


rhiun. 


J.  M.  Gordon. 
J.  W.  Graves. 
T.  D.  Brooks. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close 


June  13 
June  13 

July    2 
June  36 

June    1 
June  11 

June    4 
June  11 

July    1 


June  10 

do... 

June  30 
June  18 
June  25 
June  37 
June  38 


June  25 
....do.. . 

do... 

June  18 


June  1 
June  34 

do... 

do... 

June  3 
Jime  24 
June  15 


June  17 


do... 

June  34 
July  1 
June  17 
June  34 
June  10 

June  24 

June  17 

May  1 
June  17 
June  34 
May  21 

June  17 
June  12 
June  21 
Jane  17 
June  24 
...do — 
June  18 
. .  .do.  •  •• 
June  20 
June  18 
...do..  •• 
...do. .  •• 


May  27 
June  1 
May  27 


July  38 
Jnly  35 

July  27 
July  30 

July  27 
Aug.   4 

Aug.  S 
July  26 

Da 


Julv  IS 

Da . 

JolyB 

Aug.  10 

Da 
July  « 


Da 
A*« 

Am-  ] 

July  » 

Ang.» 
.4ug.  I 
Aug.  « 
July* 


X 


Aug.  W 

July  * 
JuneiJ 

Aug.  J 
AHi- J 

July  » 

Aug.  I 
Aug.  J 
July  a 
Da 

July  S 

Da 
Aug.  9 


Aug.  I 

Aog. ; 

Aug.   2 


1  No  session  in  1917. 


*  Controlled  by  Baldwin-Wallace  CoUege,  Berea,  Ohio. 
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XIX. — SuMMSB  School  DiBECTOsa — Continued. 


Location. 


OKLAHOMA— oontlniMd. 


Bdmomd. 

Qoodwell 

Norman 

StUlwator... 

Tahtoqun^... 

Woatharford. 


OBXOON. 


CorvalUs. 


Eugsne 

Moomoutb.. 
Oregon  City. 
Portlsnd — 


PKNXSYLVANIA. 


AUantown. .. 
Beaver  Falls. 
Brush  Valley. 
CoUegeyille... 


Easton. 


Fort  Washington. 
OroyeCity 


Lancaster. 
Mastbope. 
Meadvifie. 


MlltonvUle... 

Muncy 

HyerstowB... 
Philadfllphia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh.... 

Do 

Sorftnton 

Belfaiagrove..., 
Shtppensburg. 


South  Bethlehem 


State  College. 
Swarthmore., 
Waynasburg. 


Westchester. 


BHODB  ISLAND. 


Providsnoe. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Summer  school. 


Central  State  Normal  School 

Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute . . . 

University  ofOklaboma 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School . . 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School , 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Boys'  and  Qirls'  Courses  in  Aeri- 
culture  and  Home  Eoonomuss 

University  of  Oregon 

Oregon  Normal  Sokool 

County  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
Summer  School  of  Primary  Methods 


Muhlenben  College 

Geneva  College 

Mechaniesburg  Summer  Normal. 
Ursinus  College 


Lafayette  College  Summer  School 
of  Surveying. 

Darby  School  of  Painting 

Orove  City  College 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy.. . . 

Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School 

Meadville  Theolodcal  School: 

Institute  for  KeUgious  Educa- 
tion. 

Institute  for  Social  Service 

State  Normal  School 

Lvcomlnf  County  Normal 

Albright  toUege. 


Brown  Preparatory  School 

Drqpsie  College 

Nelf  College 

Peirce  school 

Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of 

Industrial  Art. 
Temple  University 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Y.M.C.  A.  Summer  School 

King's  School  of  Oratory 

University  of  Pittsburdi 

Y.M.C.  A.  Summer  School 

Susquehanna  University 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 

School. 
Lehigh  University 


Pennsylvania  State  College 

SwartnmorePreparatory  School . 
Waynesburg  College '. 


State  Normal  School 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


Grant  B.  Qrumbine. . . 

J.  F.Sharp 

W.  W.  Phelan 

J.  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D... 

G.W.  Gable 

J.  B.  Eskridge,  Ph.D. 


Edwin D.Ressler.'....  June  13 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


June    1 

...do 

June  5 
June  3 
May  35 
May  29 


.do. 


Joseph  Schafer,  Ph.D.. 

J.  H.  Ackerman 

J.  E.  Calavan 

Ruby  Shearer  Brennan 


Wm.  H.  Reese,  8c.  D. 

H.  H.  Wylie 

H.  S.  Anderson , 

Geone  L.  Omwake, 
P<LD. 


Hugh  H.  Breckenridge 
Wefr  C.  Ketler,  M.Xj 

(3  terms). 
E.  M.  Hartman... 
DandelC.  Beard.. 


t 


July  5 
June  34 
Apr.  1 
June  34 

June    5 

June  15 
June  18 
June  30 
June  34 
July     1 

July    5 

July  26 
July  1 
July  3 
June  17 
June  30 
July    9 

July    8 

...do.. .. 

...do — , 
June  34 
June  10 
June  34 

...do 

...do.. .. 
July     1 

Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  June  — 

D.  I 

Edwin  R.  Smith, Ph.D.  June  24 

William  Anthony I  June  30 

Herbert  Houghton,     '  June  15 

Ph.  D.  , 

G.M.  Philips, LLD...  June  24 


Arthur  R.  Parsons '  July    8 

I 


Rev.  WilUam  I.  Law- 

ranee. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer. . 

P.  M.Harbold 

Sylvester  B.  Dunlap . . 
A.  E.  Gobble,  D.D... 

Alonao  Brown 

Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D... 
SfiasS.Neff,Ph.D.... 

L.  B.  Moffett 

Otto  Frederick  Ege. . . . 

Laura  H.  Camell,  Lltt. 

D. 
Owen  L.  Shinn,  Ph.  D. 

A.  G.  Bugbee 

Byron  W.  King 

W.  G.Chambers 

xc.  1.  V au ............. 

Geo.E.  Fisher,  Ph.  D. 
J.S.Heiges 


June  19 

June  34 
June  17 
Aug.  6 
June  34 


Close. 


Columbia University  of  South  (^arollna 

Orangeburg '.  State  A.  and  M.  Cnllege  (neero) . . . 

Rock  Hill !  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  • 

College.                                                                     ^ 
Spartanburg i  Wofford  College  Pitting  School I  F.  P.  Wyche i . .  .do 


W.  H.  Hand June  20 

R.  P.  Wilkinson June  21 

June  is 


July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug.    5 


July  21 

June  30 

Aug.  2 

July  30 

Aug.  34 

July  5 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  5 
July  1 
Aug.    3 

June  36 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
Sept.    1 

July  25 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  31 
July  29 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  23 
July  31 
Aug.  9 
Aug.    2 

Aug.  17 

Do. 
Aug.  7 
July  19 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  2 
Aug.    9 

Sept.— 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 

Aug.     4 


Aug.  23 


Jul3f  20 
Jiilv  10 
July   26 

Aug.  13 
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XIX. — SmcicsK  boRooL  Da»0TOB»*-Continued. 


Location. 


Summer  adbool. 


DInolor  or  pcfnolptl 

inmr. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdoen. 


/Northern  Normal  and  Indmtilftl 

\   School  (two  terms). 

Brookings i  SouthDakota  State  CoUenofAgrU 

oittore  and  Meohaiilc  Arte. 

Horon <  Huron  CoUefte 

MadlflOQ I  SUte  NonuU  Soheol 

MlteheU ;  Dakota  WestoyanUnlyerslty 


SpearlUh.. 
Sprlngfldd. 


Ven&Uloa. 
Yanktm.. 


Harrogate. . . . 
Johnson  City. 
KnoxYllle.... 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


University  of  South  Dakota. . 
Yankton  College 


Memphis. 


ICnrfreesboro. 


Na^Yllle. 


Do. 


Ooltewah. 

Qoebedc. 

Sewanee.. 


TBZAfl. 


Abilene. 


Alpine. 

Austin. 

Do. 


Beltoo. 


Bottham 

Brcoham.  • . 

Do 

Brownwood. 
Canyon 


Llnooin  Memorial  University 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  Sdiool 
Summer  School  of  the  South  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee). 
West    Tnnessee    State    Normal 

Sduxd. 
lOddle  Tennessee  State  Normal 

SohoQl. 
(2eargs  Peabody  (ToUege  for  Tsaeh> 


Tennessee  Anloultural  and  Indus- 
trial State  Normal  School  (negro). 

Southern  Training  Sdiool^ 

Webb  Summer  School 

University  of  the  South 


casoo 

Clarendon 

Clarksville 

Cleburne 

College  Station. 


Comanche. 
Commerce. 


Cooper 

Corpus  Chilstl. 
Crockett...... 

Dallas 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Denton 


Simmons  (College; 

Summer  normal 

Summer  school 

Summer  normal 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

University  of  Texas: 

Sununer  normal 

Summer  school  (two  terms) ... 
Baylor  College: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  quarter 

Summer  normal 

Blinn  Summer  Normal 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

Summer  normal 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  s6hool 

Summer  normal 

....do 

do 

do 

Acrlcultural  and  Mechanical  (3ol- 
lege  of  Texas: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  sessian 
Summer  normal 
East  Texas  Normal  College: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  school 
Summer  normal. 

do, 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

Southern  Methodist  Umversity . . . 

Summer  normal 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

Summer  normal 

College  of  Industrial  Arts: 

summer  normal 

Summer  quarter 


/B.C.  Woodbum 

\A.  H.  Seymour 

E.  D.  Stivers 

Cbas.  W.  Hochstetler 

L.  O.  Athertcn 

Herbert      Patterson, 

Ph.D. 

F.L.Cook 

O.  O.  Wsttilaff,  LL. 

D. 
W.    FrankUn  Jones, 

Ph,D. 
O.H.  Scott 


Probable  date  of 
SBHbmoritU. 


Opsoing. 


BovdA.  Wise.Ph.D. 
Sidney  G.  Gilbrsath. 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D. 


J.  W.  Blister... 
R.  L.  Janes...'.. 
Bruce  R.  PionM. 
W.J.Hale 


E.T.Priee 

A.  W.  Kni^t^D.D. 


J.  D. 

....do 

B.  B.  Beutlqy. 

C.  H.  Yano9y. 


Frederick  Bby. 
....do 


Peyton  Jacob 

W.  M.  W.  Splawn. 

L.  F.(3onne]l 

C.  N.  Shaver 

C.  H.  Hoon 

V.L.  GilK 


June  3 
July  15 
June  10 

...do 

June  3 
June  10 

June  12 
July    1 

June  17 

...do 


May 
June 
June 


U 
11 

18 


Joly  12 
Aug.  S3 
July  19 

Do. 
Aog.  23 
July  19 

Do. 
Sept.  7 

July  27 

Do. 


Aug.  2 

July  90 
July  97 


Jane  4 
...do..... 
Jane  3 
Jane    1 

Jane  12 
...do..... 


Jane 
..do. 
Juns 
..do. 
Jane 


R.  B.  Cousins j  June 

do [...do. 

H.  B.  Lofland June 

W.  A.  Mcintosh 

P.  M.  Briokley 

F.  A.  Ashmore 


W.  D.  Notley 


J.  Oscar  M6rnn,P]i.D. 
A.  R.Jarrett.... 


R.  M.  Parker. 
M.S.Mayo... 
O.  R.  Bridps. 
C.  A.  Peterson 
J.  W.  H 


juljtt 

July  n 

July  « 
Sept.  s 

Joly  97 
Aug.  11 

.  Joly  w 
6  i  Joly  w 


July  « 
Aug-i; 

July  Jf 
July  u 


July  17 
July  » 


June 

do. 

June 

..do.. 

:ogg June 

John  W.Barton June 

S.  M.  N.  Marrs June 

N.W.Harlee 

Brandon  Trussell !  June 


1 

15 
IS 


W.  W.  Lackey i  June  11 

F.  M.  BraUey i  June   i 


July  2 
Aog-S 

July  tf 

8<pt.  1 
Do. 


>No 


In  in?. 
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XIX. — SmcMSR  School  Dibbotobs — Continued. 


Location. 


TBZAS— continaed. 


Denton 


Eustace 

Fort  Worth. 
Do 


QalTestoQ... 
Ooorgetown. 


Grapeland... 

Henrietta 

Hondo 

Honev  Qrove. 

Houston 

HuntsTllle... 


Jadcsboro. 


Manhall 

Do 

Meridian.... 
Mineola.... 

Mission , 

Palados , 

Paris 

Port  Arthur. 
Portl4kTaca. 
Prairie  View. 


Rusk 

San  Antonio. 

Do 

SanMaroos... 


Summer  school. 


North  'Texas  State  Normal  College: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  school 

Summer  normal 

Summer  normal  (jMgto) 

Texas  Christian  udiyersity  Sum- 
mer School  and  Normal. 
Summer  school  of  publio  school 

musto. 
Southwestern  University: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  school 

Summer  nonnal 

.do 


.do. 


Summer  normal  (negro) 

Summer  normal 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Insti- 
tute Summer  School  and  Normal, 

Summer  normal 

.....do 

....do 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

Summer  normal 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Seguin , 

Btaerman.... 
Stephenvllle. 


Sulphur  Springs. 

Tehuacana 

Texarkana 

Tlmpeon 

TyhrTT: 

Waco 


Prairie  View  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  (negro). 

Summer  normal 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

Summer  normal 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal 
School,  summer  school  and  nor- 
mal. 

Summer  normal  (negro) 

Summer  normal 

John  Tarleton  College,  summer 
school  and  normal. 

Summer  normal 

....do 

....do 

.do. 


Do 

Waxahachie. 


Weatherford. 
WoodviUe... 
Yoakum 


Summer  normal  (negro).... 
Baylor  University: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  quarter 

Summer  nonnal  (negro). . . . 
Trinity  University: 

Summer  normal 

Summer  school 

Summer  normal 

.....do. 

....do 


UTAH. 


Lcgan. 
Frovo. 


Satt  Lake  City. 


VBRMONT. 


Burlington.. 
Caetletan.... 
Johnson. . . . . 
Mlddlebury. 
Northfleld.. 


YiaQiinA. 


B< 


^ 


Agricultural  Collen  of  Utah 

Church  Teachers  College  (Brigham 

Young  University). 
UniverStyofUtah 


University  of  Vermont. 
State  Normal  School. . . 
.do. 


Middlebuj  College. 
Norwldh  University. 


Summer  normal  school 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.. 


Director  or  principal 
•  in  mi. 


P.  E.  McDonald 

W.  H.  Brace 

T.L.  Smith 

W.  O.  Bundy 

W.  H.  Batson,  Ph.D.. 


Elfleda  Llttlejohn. 


C.A.Nichols 

do 

Donald  McDonald. 

C.F.Walker 

W.  N.  Saathoff.... 

H.W.Terry 

A.F.English 

H.  F.  Esfill 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


June 
do. 


J.W.Fukher 

J.  S.Rasoo 

H.E.  Watters 

H.  B.  Pemberton 

George  W.  Harris 

T.  O.Craddook 

E.  W.Nance 

H.  L.  B.  Skinner 

C.  W.  BoUn 

E.  W.  Bartholomae.. 

S.  W.  Henderson 

LM.TerroU 


A.  H.  Fulbright 

Mother  M.  PhUothea. 
Marshall  Johnston. . . . 
C.E.  Evans 


O.  J.  Horsey 
W. 
Cox 


Oeoree  W.  Acton. 
Jas. F.  < 


John  Hurley 

J.C.Williams... 
Chas.  H.  Finley. 

O.  H.  Hartt 

W.H.  Seals 


S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.D. 

do 

B.L.  Clark 


R.A.Mills 

S.  L.  Hombeak. 
V.  P.  Craven.... 
P.  L  Hunter.... 
J.C.Cochran... 


James  H.  Linford. 
O.  H.  Brimhall . . . 


MOtanBennion. 


J.  F.  Measenger,  Ph.D.  July    8 
Charles  A.  Adams July    1 


June  1 
June  5 
June  U 

June  16 


June  1 
June  18 
June    5 

..do 

..do 


June 
..do. 


.do. 


June    4 
June    3 


June    1 


June  16 
June  1 
June    4 

June  11 


June  18 
Jtme    7 


June    6 


June  10 


June  13 
June  3 
June    1 


June  10 
..do 


June  13 
..do 


June 
...do. 


June 
..do. 


June  10 


Bessie  B.  Goodrich.. 
Ra^ond  McFarland. 
H.R.Roberts 


F.  B.  Fitapatriok. 
J.  B.  McBryde... 


...do., 
June  39 
July    1 


Close. 


Aug.  10 

Do. 
Aug.    1 
July  15 
July  36 

July     6 


June  80 
Aug.  31 
July  81 

Do. 

Do. 

July  31 
Aug.  13 

July  25 

July  36 
July   11 


July  26 

July  20 
Aug.  1 
Aug.    2 

Aug.  30 

July  96 
Aug.  15 


July  18 
Aug.    2 

Juiv   26 
Aug.     1 


July  19 
Aug.  80 


kUg. 
Do. 


15 


July   10 
July  80. 


July   12 
Aug.  36 

July  19 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  9 
Bept.    1 


June  30  '  July  20 
June  18  j  Aug.     4 
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XIX.— SuMMEK  School  Dirsctobs— Continued. 


Location. 


viRGiNiA-H!ontinue(] . 
Cambria 


Charlottesville. 
Chase  City.... 


DubUn 

East  Radford 
FarmyUle 


Fredericksburg. 

(Jalax 

Hampton 


Harrisonburg. 
Lawrenoeville. 


Louisa... 
Luray... 
Manassas. 


Martinsville. 

Norfolk 

Do 

Petersburg. . 


Richmond 

Rocky  Mount. 
WUlis 


WASHINOTON. 


Bellingham 

Centnuia 

Chaney 

iSIIensourg 

Friday  Harbor. 
North  Yakima. 

Pullman 

Puyallup 


Seabeck . . . 
Seattle 

Do 

Do 

Spokane... 

Do 

Taooma — 
Vancouver. 


WE8T  VlRaiNU. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elkins 

Fairmont 

Olenville 

Huntington.. 


Institute . 


Morgantown . 


Ripley 

Ronoeverte 

Salem 

Shei^ierdstown . 

Terra  .\lta 

West  Liberty. . 


Summer  school. 


Christiansburg     summer     school 
(negro). 

University  of  Virginia 

Summer  normal  school  (negro) 


College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  Normal  School  for  Women. . 
State  Summer  Normal  and  School 

of  Elementary  Methods. 
State  Normal  School  for  Women. . 

Summer  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Institute  (negro). 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

for  Women. 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (negro). 
Summer  Normal  School  (negro) . . . 

Summer  Normal  School 

Manassas    Industrial    School    for 

Colored  Youth. 

Summer  Normal  School 

.-..do 

Summer  Normal  School  (negro) . . . 
Virginia   Normal   and    Industrial 

Institute  (negro). 
Virginia  Union  University  (negro). 
Summer  Normal  School  (negro) . . . . 
Mountain  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Centralia  Summer  Normal 

Stote  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Marine  Station 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

State  College  of  Washington 

Summer    School    of    Agriculture 

(State  College  of  Washington). 
Missionary  Education  Movement. . 

Northwest  Summer  Normal 

University  of  Washington 

Y.  M.C.  A.  Summer  Sdiool 

Summer  High  and  Normal  School.. 

Zaner  Method  Summer  School 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

Washington  State  School  for  the 

Blind,  Summer  School  for  Adults. 


CK>ncord  State  Normal  School 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  (College.. . . 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  > 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Marshall    College    St«te    Normal 

School. 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 

(negro)  .1 
West  Virginia  University 


Ripley  Summer  Normal  School 

Camp  Ronceverte 

Salem  College 

Shepherd   College   State    Normal 
School. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School 


Director  or 


or  or  principal 
in  1917. 


ProYvhle  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


E.  A.  Long. 


I 


Ckm. 


Chas.  (}.  Maphis. 
n.  S.  Burks 


James  S.  Wilson^Ph.D. 

J.  P.  McConneU 

J.  L.  Jarman,  LL.D... 

E.  H.  Russell 

B.  M.  Cox 

George  P.  Phenix. . . . 


June  ao  .  July  21 


Wm.  T.  Sanger,  Ph.D. 
Jas.  8.  Russell 


Frank  Trigg 

W.  H.Owke 

Fred.  D.  Morton. 

T.H.Phelps 

Jas.  Hurst 

T.  C.  Erwin 

John  M.  Gandy.. 


Geo.  R.  Hovey,  D.  D, 

W.  F.  Grasty 

J.  H.  Rutrough 


G.W.Nash 

E.  S.  Wooster 

J.  E.  Buchanan... 

Geo.  H.  Black 

T.  C.  Frye 

S.C.Shrader 

.\.  A.  Cleveland... 
Frank  O.  Kreager. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Matthews. 

Chas.  Fagan 

Frederick  E.  Bolton. 

H.  A.  Woodcock 

Henry  M.Hart 

C.  E.  Baton 

W.S.Davis 

Sadie  R.Hall 


L.  B.HIU 

W.H.Cramblet.Ph.D 
B.  F.  Haught 


O.  G.  Wilson 

E.  G.  Rohrbau^ 
R.  M.  Wylie 


Waitman  Barbe,  Lltt. 
D. 

A.  8.  Lee 

fOibbesLykes 

\H.  G.  Acker 

C.  B.Clark.  Pd.D.... 

A.  D.  Kenamond 


F.  W.  Gandy. 
John  C.Shaw. 


June  18 
June  ao 


. .  .do. . .. 
June  15 
June  11 

..do 

June  18 


June  10 
June  19 


June  17 
June  20 


do. 
do. 
June 


19 


Aug.    1 
July  20 


Aug.  17 
July  27 
July  21 

Do. 
July  20 


Aug.  30 
July  30 


July  17 

July  30 

Do. 

jQly  18 

July  t< 


June   17   July  SO 


June  18 
June  19 
Apr.    1 


May     1 

June  3 
June  1 
June  3 
June  24 
July  3 
Jane  17 
June  20 

July  28 
June  17 
June  18 
June  15 
June  10 
July  1 
June  17 
June  13 


June  18 
June  20 
June  13 
June  17 
..do.... 

..do 

June  15 


June  17 


\ 


.do..  .• 

Apr.  20 
June  20 


do....< 
June  11 


June  17 


July  37 
July  19 
July   1 


Julf  « 
Jalr» 
Ang.  1 
JuIytB 
Aug  i 
Aug.  5 
July  36 

Ang.  1 

Aug.  7 
July  25 
Aug  31 
Aug.  1 
July  36 
July  37 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  13 


Aug.  7 
Aug.  I 
Aug.  f 
Aug.   1 

Do. 
Aug.  10 
July  27 

Do. 

Aug.  17 

July  » 

Aug.  28 
Aug,  17 

July  SI 
July  » 


1  No  session  in  1917. 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


Location. 


WISCONSIN. 


Berlin 

La  Crosse. 
Madison.. 


Do 

Menomonie 
Milwaukee. 


Do. 


Do 

Monroe 

New  London . 
Oshkosh 


Do 

Plattoville.... 
River  Falls... 
Stevens  Point. 

Soperiof 

Whitewater. . . 
Williams  Bay. 

Do 


WTOlflNO. 

Laramie 


Summer  school. 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Camp  Indlanola  Tutorial  School 
(boys). 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stout  Institute 

Mlirquette  University 


National  German-American  Teach- 

ers'  Seminary. 

State  Normal  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Waupaca  County  Training  School  * . 
Algoma    Kamp   (Read  School  for 

boys). 

State  Normal  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Missionary  Education  Movement. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1917. 


C.  D.  Lamberton 

F.A.Cotton 

F.G.Mueller 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

G.  F.  Bujcton 

Rev.  J.  A.  Murphy, 

S.J. 
MaxGriebsch 

C.G.Pearse 

C.H.DietE 

Henry  E."  PoUey ...... 

John  A.  H.  Keith 

Asa  M.  Royoe 

J.  W.  Crabtree 

John  F.Sims 

V.  E.  McCaskill.Ph.D 

Jas.  C.  Reed 

R.  E.  Diffendorfer 

Frank  H.  Burt,  LL.D 


J.  O.  Creager. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1018. 


Opening. 


June  19 
June  17 
July     I 

June  34 
July  30 
June  24 

July    8 

June  24 

June  10 

June  15 

July  2 

June  10 
June  15 
June  12 
June  18 
July  - 
June  24 
July  26 
Juno  2S 


June  17 


Close. 


July  28 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 
Aug.     2 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  25 

July  19 

Aug.  15 

July  27 

Do. 

Aug.  — 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  4 

July  27 


July  26 


1  No  session  in  1917. 


XX. — Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries. 


Locati(ni. 


▲LiLBAMA. 


Birmingham. 

Ensley 

Gadsden 


Mobile 

Montgomery. 


Selma 

Talladega. 


ARIZONA. 


Blabee... 
Phoenix. 
Do.. 
Presoott. 
Tucson.. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith. 
Little  Rock. 


CAUfORNIA. 


Alameda... 
Alhambca.. 
Bakersfield. 


Do 

Berkeley... 

Chico 

Chula  Vista. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Mobile  Public  Library 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 


Copper  Queen  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library , 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library . 


Carnegie  City  Library. 
Public  Library 


Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Beale    Memorial    Free    Public 
Library. 

Kern  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 


Librarian. 


CarlH.  Milam 

Anne  C.  Jungermann. 

Lena  Martin 

Enmia  L.  Sinclair 

J.  M.Riggs 


Bettie  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechet. 


CarrieO.VaU 

Addle  P.  Ingalls 

ConP.CroSn 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Emerson. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Batte 


Mary  R.  Hynes... 
Dorothy  D.  Lyon. 


Mrs.  Maroella  H.  Krauth. 

Mis.  Mary  P.  Smith 

Sarah  E.  Bedinger 


Mrs.  Julia  G.  Baboock. 
Carleton  B.  Joeckel . . . 

Laura  A.  Sawyers 

KathrynE.  Burke.... 


Number 

bound 

volumes 


54,518 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 

45,043 

6,879 
0,526 


8,385 

19,600 

125,000 

2,500 
11,000 


7,810 
25,860 


61,440 
17,225 
24,136 

40,000 

67,200 

7,491 

1,449 
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XX.— LiBRAmz^KS  OF  PuBUO  AKD  SoonTT  Ldbabibs. 


Looatioa. 


cALiroRinA-<coatinii«d. 


Colton 

Colusa 

('OrooA 

Caranado 

Covina 

KlCentit) 

Do 

Eureka 

Do 

Exetar 

Fairfield 

Fresno 

Do 

Orass  Valley.. 
Hanford 

Do 

Hayward 

Hemet 

Independenoe. 
Long  Beach.. 
Los  Angeles.. 


Do.... 
Los  Qatos. 
ACadera..., 
Martlnes.. 


Nameofttbnry. 


Librarian. 


PubUoLibnry 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Imperial  County  Free  Library. , 

Public  Library 

Free  Library , 

Humboldt  county  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Solano  Coontj  Free  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 

Free  Publio  Library 

Kings  County  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Inyo  County  Free  Library 

Publio  Library 

Los  Angeles  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

....do 

Madera  County  Free  Library ... . 

Contn  Costa  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

MarysvUle City  Ubcary 

Meroed I  Meroed  County  Free  Library 

Modssto I  Stanislaus  County  Free  Library. 


Monrovia., 

Napa 

Na&onal  City. 
Nevada  City.. 

Oakland 

Do 


Ooeanslde 

Ontario 

Oramn 

Orovfile 

Oxnard 

Padflo  Orove. 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Petaluma 

PoocLona 

Red  Bluff.... 

Redlands 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Sacramento... 
Do 


Do 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino. 

Do 


San  Diego 

Do 

San  Francisoo. 

San  Jose , 

Do 


Public  Ubrary. 

Goodman  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Llbraryi  Alameda  County 
Department. 

Public  Library 

....do 

Free  Publio  Library 

Butte  County  Free  Library 

Public  Ubnury 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Herbert  Kraft  Free  Library. . . . 
A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

....do 

aty  Library 

Saoramento  County   Free  Li- 

brarv- 

State  Library 

Monterey  County  Free  Library.. 

Public  Library 

San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library. 

Public  Library 

San  Diego  County  Free  Library . 

Public  Library 

Free  Publie  ubrary 

Santo  Clara  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  library 

Public  Library 

do, 


San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo. 

SanRafMl » 

Santo  Ana Free  Publio  Library 

Santo  Barbara | do , 

SantoCrus Public  Library 


Santo  Mcnioa 

Santo  Rosa 

Sierra  Madre 

South  Pasadena 

Stockton Free  Public  Library 

Tulare do 

Vallejo I  Public  Library 

Ventura I do 


do. 
Free  Public  Library. 
Publio  Library 

do. 


Mrs.  Anna  E.  Spragins 

Belle  CrauD 

Helen  L.  Coffin 

Anna  AUsebrook 

Mrs.  Henrietto  M.  Faulder 

Mrs.  Thomas  Beeman 

A^nes  F.  Ferris 

Henry  A.  Kendal 

IdaM.  Reagan.. k 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworth 

Clara  B.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  MoCanlle 

do 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Parsons 

Marian  L.  Schumacher 

Katharine  Post  Ferris 

Elisabeth  Creelman 

Mrs.  AlUscn  Aylesworih . . . 

Blanche  Chalfant 

Zaidee  Brown 

CeliaQleason 


Everett  R.  Perry 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Proctor 

Mary  E.  Clock 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Whitbedc. 


Mary  £.  Bubers 

Winifred  H.Bigley.. 
Cornelia  D.  Provfaies. 

EUynT.Hlll 

C.  B.  Seeley 

LillaB.  Dailey 

Mrs.  M.  Fuller 

Charles  S.  Greene 

Mary  J.  Barmby 


H.  D.Brodle 

Miss  K.  A.  Monroe.... 

ClaraC.  Field 

Essae  M.  Culver 

Ethel  Carroll 

Elisabeth  8.  Jones 

Frances  D.  Patterson. 

NeUieM.Russ 

Sara  Franoes  Caasiday . 

Sarah  M.  Jacobus 

Alios  Gardiner 

Artena  M.  Chapin 

Delia  M.  WUsey 

Joseph  F.Daniels 

Lauren  W.  Ripley 

do 


Milton  J.  Ferguson. 

Anne  Hadden 

MayCoddixigton... 
Caroline  8.  w&tors. 


Althea  H.  Warren. 
Jennie  Hemnan. . . 

Robert  Rea 

Charles  F.Woods. 
Stella  Huntington. 


Mrs.  E.  L.  KellcKg. 
Inea  M.  CrawfordT. 


May  Cooper • 

Jeannetto  E.  MoFadden. 
Mrs.  Franoes  B.  Linn. . . 
Minerva  H.  Waterman. . 

ElfleA.  Mosse 

Margaret  A.  Bamett 

Mrs.  F  B.  Wbeatley 

Mrs.  Nellie E.  Keith.... 

Hattle  M.  Mann 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardon.. 

L.  G.  Doyle 

Floranoa  Vandevir 


Nomber 

bound 

vohunsi. 


5,U8 
7,60 

7,m 

8,001 
14.000 

7,m 

10,100 

10  «M 

1,800 

12,  W 

a,  111 

20,106 
4,1S1 

«,m 

38,470 

5,011 

2,000 

8,514 

45,307 

154,81 

000,481 

7,76S 

18,060 

S1,00B 

0,000 
22,787 

14^00 

mi 

vS,m 
^m 

7.M 

t,fio 

1T» 

i» 

UW 
50,418 
11,471 
34127 
45,000 

16,^ 

»!K 

120,000 
47,102 

101,100 

hIooo 

10,80 

72,7» 

lS.O«l 
38^000 

?'S 
11,071 

<7^S 


13,737 
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XX.— iT#IBBARTAN>  OF  PUBUO  AND  SOOIBTT  LiBBARJBB. 


Locatton. 


CAUFOBiOA— oontfamed. 


Vinlla 

Do 

Watson  vlUe. 
WWttler.... 

Willows 

Woodland... 
Yreka 


COLOBADO. 


Boolder 

Canon  City 

Colorado  springs. 

Denver 

Do. 

Dnrango 

Fort  Collins 

Grand  Junction.. 

Oreeley 

La  Junta 

LeadTiUe 

Longmont 

Onray 

Pueblo 

TEinidad 


OONNSCnCUT. 


Anaonla 

Bnnftvd 

Bridgeport 

BilstoL 

Canaan 

Cheshire 

Colchester 

C^umbia 

Cornwall 

Danbury 

DanidaoQ 

Darlen 

Derby 

Do 

Durham  Center. 
East  Hartford.. 


Fannlncton. 
Greenwich.. 

GrotOQ 

Hartford.... 

Do 

Do 

Litchfield... 


Lyme 

lAMlison 

Meriden 

Hiddlefleld. 
lUddletown. 

liiUord 

Moodns 

Mystic 

Kaogatock.. 


New  Britain... 
New  Canaan.. 
NewHaTen... 
New  LcmdoD. . 
NewMUfoitf... 

Newtown 

Norfolk..^ 

Northflflld 

North  Oranby. 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Do 

Old  Say  brook. 
Pomfrtl. 


Name  of  library. 


Free  Library 

Tolare  County  Free  Library 

Cam^e  Pnbuo  Library 

Public  Library 

Glenn  County  Free  Library 

Ydo  County'Free  Library 

Siskiyou  County  Free  Linrary . . 


Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library.... 

Public  Library 

Young  Folks  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Walsh  Public  Library 

McClelland  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


Anaonia  Library 

BlaokstCDO  Memorial  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

do 

Douglas  Library 

Pubfic  Library 

Cragln  Memonal  Library 

Saxton  B.  Little  Free  Library. . 

Library  Association 

Danbury  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Derby  Neck  Library 

Public  Library 

Durham  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Village  Library 

Greenwich  Library 

Bill  Memorial  Library 

Case  Memorial  Library 

Public  library 

State  Library 

Woloott  and  Litchfield  Circu- 
lating Library. 

Phoebe  Grifiin  Noyes  Library. . . 

E.  C.  Scranton  Memorial  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Levi  E.  Coe  Public  Library 

Russell  Library 

Taylor  Library 

East  Haddam  PubUc  Library... 

Mystic  and  Noank  library 

Howard  Whlttemore  Memorial 
Library. 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Canaan  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Beaoh  Memorial  Library 

Norlblk  Library 

Gilbert  Library 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library. . . . 

PabUc  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library 

Acton  Library 

Pomiret  Library 


Librarian. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  McEwen 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Twaddle 

Belle  M.  Jenkins 

Jessie  Harris 

Laura  R  obson 

Eleanor  Hltt 

Bessie  6.  Sllverthom. . . 

LenaR.  Fenton , 

Ruth  Lewis 

Lucy  W.  Baker , 

Chalmers  Hadley 

Mary  C.  C.  Bradford ... 

Sadie  K.  SulUvan 

Elfreda  Stebbins 

Camille  Wallace 

Elma  A.  Wilson 

Ethel  Helm 

Lbuise  S.  Adams 

Rebecca  Day 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Nowlan. 

Mary  L.Strang 

Andrew  J.  Floyd 

Anne  Richards 

Charles  N.  Baxter 

Calhoun  Latham 

Charles  L.  Wooding 

Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Preston. . 

Mary  E.  Baldwin 

Mary  A.  Leal 

LUltanW.Rioe 

Mtfy  J.  Whitney 

EUaR.MacDoweU 

Henry  M.  Danielson 

Emily  Gall , 

Mary  A.  Hurley 

Minnie  B.  Cotter 

Gertrude  L.  Hart 

Jessie  W.  Hayden 

Alice  E.  Plnney 

Emma  F.  Wakeman . . . . 

Mrs.  T.H.  Root 

EUaM.Bruah 

Abbey  M.  Clarke 

Charles  Snow  Thayer . . . 

Caroline  M.  Hewins 

Georges.  Godaid , 

yatbarine  Baldwin 

Bessie  Connolly 

Evelyn  Meriwether 

Corinne  A.  Deshon 

Lily  M.  Terrin 

Laura  F.  Philbrook 

Howard  C.  Meserve 

Blanche  R.  Boyd 

Genevra  E.  RIeker 

E.M.  Goodyear 

Anna  G.  Roctkwell 

Stella  Waters 

Willis  K.  Stetson 

Frederick  W.  Edgerton. 

Elisabeth  H.  NoUe 

AbbieL.  Peek 

Emilie  H.  Hamant 

Mrs.  B.A.Hopkins 

Helen  M.  Shaw 

Dotha  Stone  Plnneo 

Imogene  A.  Gash 

Helen  Marshall 

Sarah  G.  GnnnlsB 

M.  L.  Harvay 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


6,675 
30,000 

8,000 
12,580 

6,424 
28,679 
10,000 


8,666 
7,831 

80,000 
186,748 

60,000 
8,220 

12,686 
7,000 

12,600 

18,772 
6,430 
5,666 
9,138 

30,000 

18,008 


34,000 

36,304 

60,227 

33,858 

6,201 

6,800 

6,280 

6,637 

5,666 

23,006 

11,200 

6,000 

16,000 

23,300 

6,000 

10,000 

7,000 

11,006 

7,880 

0,576 

7,051 

110,000 

130,000 

200,000 

13,858 

8,010 
0,600 

24,830 
6,600 

23,000 

11,600 
8,100 
7,268 

18,767 

55,000 

0,831 

180,000 

37,841 

11,200 

6;  000 

20,022 

6,177 

8,084 

15,250 

42,021 

17000 

7,486 

7,600 
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XX. — LiBRARIANR  OP   PUBLIC  AND  SOCIKTY    LiBRARIBB. 


Loofttion. 


comrBcncTTT^-oontlnued. 


Portland 

Putnam 

RidceOeld 

Rockvllle 

Salisbury 

Seymour 

Sharon 

Shelton 

Simsbury 

South  Manchester. 
South  Norwalk... 

SouthingtOQ 

Southport 

Stafford  Springs... 

Stamford 

StoningtOQ 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

ThompsanvUle 

Torrmgton 

UncasviUe , 

Wallinffford 

Washington 

Waterbury 

Watertown 

Westport 

Wethersfield 

WiUimantic 

Do 

WInsted 


DELAWABE. 

Dover 

Newcastle 

Odessa 

WUmJngtoo 


DniTBlCT  or  COLUMBU. 


Washington, 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Name  of  library. 


Buck  Ubrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Ridgefleld  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Sooville  Memorial  Library 

Public  Libnuy 

HotchUss  Memorial  Library . . 

Plumb  Memorial  Ubrary 

Free  Ubrary 

do 

Public  Ubrary 

— do 

Pequot  Ubrary 

Stafford  Public  Ubrary 

Ferguson  Ubrary 

Free  Ubrary 

Ubrary  Assodation 

Kent  Memorial  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 

Enfield  Public  Library 

TorrlngUm  Library 

Raymond  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 

Ounn  Memorial  Library 

Silas  Branson  Ubrary 

Library  Assodation 

Public  Library 

do 

Dunham  Hall  Ubrary 

Public  Ubrary 

Beardsley  Ubrary 


State  Ubrary 

New  Castle  Library 

Corblt  Ubrary 

Wilmington  uistitute  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Ubrariaa. 


Army  War  College , 

Library  of  Congress ?. . . 

Pan  American  Union  (Colum- 
bus Memorial  library). 

Peabody  Library 

Public  Library 

IT.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce . . 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
r.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Mbies 

Qeological  Survey 

Patent  Office 

U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

II.  8.  Department  of  the  Navy. . 

Naval  Observatory 

IT.  S.  Department  of  State,  Bu- 
reau of  Rolls  and  Library. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 


'"?•. 


(ureau   of   Public   Health 
Service. 
Office   of  Solicitor  of  t)ie 
Treasury. 
U.  S.  Department  of  War  (Sur- 
geon Qeneral*s  Office). 
U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 
U.  S.  Public  Documents  Library. 

U.  S.  Senate  Ubrary 

T\  8.  Smithsonian  Institution... 
Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. 
U.  S.  SoMiers'  Home  Library... 


Frances  P.  Robinson... 

Emma  J.  Kinney 

Jennie  Smith 

Edith  M.  Peck 

Charlotte  B.  Norton . . . . 

Roetta  Danbury 

Mary  C.  Mackey 

Jessamine  Ward 

Carrie  L.  MacRoy 

Louise  L.  Bartlatt 

Agnes  L.  Blancbard.... 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bissell. 
Gertrude  Whittemore.. 

AnnaHeald 

Alice  M.Colt 

Mrs.  K.  Halm 

Frances  B.  Rtissdl 

Madeline  H.  Spencer. . . 

Martha  E.  Potter 

UlllanV.  Bailey 

Louise  T.  Mason 

Lucy  P.  Soholfleld 

Minnie  E.  Gedney 

Fanny  P.  Brown 

Helen  Sperry 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Edith  E.VaU 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Vosburgh... 
Mrs.  HattieB.  Gates... 

Bell  B.  Riffileman 

Dorothy  whiting 


EarleD.  WlUey.. 
Ruth  E.  Stewart. 

May  C.  Enos 

Arthur  L.  Bailey. 


MaJ.  J.  R.M.  Taylor. 

Herbert  Putnam 

Charles  £.  Babcock. . 


Rea  Nelson  Gilbert . . . . 
George  F.  Bowerman. 
ClaribelR.  Bamett... 
C.  Fitshuff h  Tafanan . . 

ArmeG.  Cross 

Rose  M.  MacDonald.. 

A.  Fanti 

William  A.  Masker  Jr. 


John  D.  Wolcott.... 
Mrs.  Edith  Spoflord. 
Julia  L.V.McCord.. 

H.  H.  Brogan 

George  Keamey 

I^aura  A.  Thompson 
Charles  W.Stewart. 
William  D.  Horigan. 
John  A.  Tonner 


Number 

bound 

vohmiss. 


6,100 
7,182 

o,wr 
12,  sn 

11,000 
7,S84 

7,«n 
16,  an 

13,105 

13,63S 

12,0fi6 
6,836 

41,604 
6,37S 

32,340 
7,000 

17,301 

19,» 
6,062 
6,»M 

14,481 
5,811 

12,300 
6,600 
100,345 
9,411 
7,300 
7,200 
6,440 
9,400 

14,306 


50,00 

7;o» 

7,» 


EmmaM.  V.  Tricpel 

D.  S.  Masterson 

James  S.  Maddux 

Ueut.  Col,  C.  C.  McCnilloch,  jr... 
Leroy  8.  Boyd 


Sarah  Ambler 

Edward  C.  Good\\in 

Paul  Brocket! 

Ella  Leary 


Mary  V.  Schick. 


2,537,2 
35,  J« 

9,060 

I97,g 
140,000 

38,300 
75  000 
29,000 
14,929 
10,000 

14,000 

35,000 

29,257 
76,000 

12,280 

8,000 

8,000 

194,08* 

1S,0W 

lffl,5S3 
25a  000 

21,775 
14,  »9 
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XX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries. 


Location. 


FLOBIDA. 


Jackson  vOIe. 
St.  Augustine. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 


Tampa Public  Library 


OEOROIA. 


Atlanta 

Do 

Columbus... 

Copdele 

Oriffln 

lUcon , 

Marietta 

Ifontesuma.. 

Newman 

Savannah.... 
Thomasvllle. 

Valdosta 

Washlngtmi. 


IDAHO. 


Boise 

Do... 
Lewiston, 
Pocatelk). 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 


Aurora 

Batavia 

BeUoTUle.... 

BelTidere 

Bloomington. 
Blue  Island.. 

Cairo 

Cambridge... 

Canton 

Carthage 

Centralia 

Champaign.., 
Charleston... 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Lloyd  W.  Josselyn. 
Elisabeth  Monk.... 
Helen  v.  Stelle 


Camesle  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Kawkes'  Free  Children's  Library 

Price  Free  Library 

Clarke  I/ibrary  Association 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Camede  Library 

Mary  Willis  Library 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 

State  Law  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 


Jennie  D.  Hayner  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Public  library 

do 

....do 

Ida  Public  Library , 

Withers  Public  Library , 

Public  Library 

— do 

Township  Public  library 

Parlln  Public  library 

Free  Public  library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

John  Crerar  Library 

Municipal  Reference  library 


Tommie  Dora  Barker 

Mrs.  Maud  B.  Cobb 

Mjrs.  NinaHolstead 

Louise  O.  Bercaw 

Martha  A.  Kendrick 

Minnie  F.  Rice 

Mabel  C.  Cortelyou 

Mrs.  Nettle  Wilson 

Katherlne  Powel 

C.  Seymour  Thompson... 

Mary  H.  Hansell 

RuthCredille 

Mrs.  Hardman  T.  Wood . 


Ethel  MltchcU 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstonc. 

Margaret  O.  Ouyer 

Martha  L.  Christian 


Harriet  C.Dolboe. 


Chicago 
Do 

Do '  Newberry  library 

Do Public  library 

Chicago  Heights <  Free  Public  library 

Chillioothe Chllllcothe     Township 

Public  Library. 

CUnton 


Free 


Vespasian  Warner  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Danville Public  library 

Decatur Free  Public  library 

DaKalb Halsh  Library 

Dixon Public  library 

EarlviDe do 

East  St.  Louis do 

Edwardsvllle Free  Public  library. 

Elgin "      ~  "    ■ 

Evanston 

Falrbury 

Freeport '  Public  Library. 

Q^ena do 

Qalesburg Free  Public  library. 

Oeneoeo Public  Library 


Qall  Borden  Public  library. 

Public  Library 

Dominy  Memorial  library. . 


Oeneva 

Oilman 

Qriggsville 

Harvard 

Harvey 

Highland  Park. 

Hinsdale 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville 

Jollet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 


.do. 


Douglas  Township  Library. 

Public  Library 

Delos  F.  Digglns  Library... 

PubUc  Library 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


James  Shaw 

Cassle  W.  Stephens 

A.  M.  Wolleson 

Elizabeth  Ballard 

NellleE.  Parham 

Loillse  Denton 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Powell 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hawks 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Resor — 
Mrs.  Elicabeth  E.  Pennock , 

CeliaM.  Miles 

Ethel  O.  Exatz 

Margaret  A.  Oramesly 

Clement  W.  Andrews 

Frederick  Rex 

W.  N.  C.  Carlton 

Henry  E.  Legler 

Estella  A.  Cossaart 

Gladys  £.  Carroll 


lilUanKent. 


Josephine  E.  Durham 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Evans 

Josephine  M.  Jandell 

M^  F.  Wynn 

Fanny  M.  BurUi^ame . . , 

J.  Lyon  Woodrun 

Sarah  Coventry 

Katharine  L.  Abbott 

Marcus  Skarstedt 

Sarah  R.  Line 

Harriet  Lane 

Ava  E.  Hurst 

Anna  F.  Hoover 

EllaL.  Sawyer 

Gertrude  E.  Aiken 

KateD.  Ferguson 

Mary  Glbbs 

Ida  How  Gehrig 

Sarah  Daniels 

RuthW.  Judd 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Ruth 

ZeUaette  Troy 

Lydia  M.  Barrette 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barickman. 

Rose  M.  Mather 

Eva  Cloud 


41,679 
9,000 
6,000 


83,616 

68,000 

12,562 

4,212 

1,235 

6,890 

6,000 

4,180 

8,450 

25,000 

5,000 

3,299 

12,000 


17,500 

30,000 

10,000 

4,820 


16,000 

35,306 
10,200 
22,645 
12,673 
30,000 

7,982 
21,500 

8,000 
10,553 

5,451 

7,265 
22,911 

8,214 

375,342 

22,397 

368,820 

806,172 

9,591 

1,561 

13,415 

34,150 

37,861 

21,637 

16,071 

6,700 

30,949 

4,200 

49,000 

57,560 

5,575 

36,432 

9,503 

48,743 

12,000 

7,500 

5,600 

3,883 

6,095 

3,900 

10,700 

7,100 

10,000 

21,765 

40,000 

11,568 

16,221 
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XX. — Ldrabiaks  of  Public  and  Soonrr  Labrabibs. 


Looatton. 


n^UNOM  oontfaHMd. 


KnoxvUto.. 
LaOnngo... 
LakdFonft. 
USaUe.... 

Lincoln 

Litohflald... 
Maoomb...., 

ICailon 

Mattoon 

Haywood.... 

ICendota 

llinonk 

Molina 

MonUcaUo... 

Horrlaon 

NaparvUla.. 
OakPark... 

Olnay 

Onarga 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paxton 

Pekln 

Peoria 

Pittafleld.... 
Piano 


Polo. 


Pontiac 

Prinoeton 

Quinev 

Rock  Island.. 

Rocklord 

Rookton 

Sayanna 

SiMlbyville... 
Spring  Valley, 
^rlngfleld . . . 

Do 

Sterling 

Straator 

Sycamore 

TavlorvUle... 

Uroana 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Watseka 

Waukegan — 

Wtaeaton 

Wilmette 

Wlnnetka — 
Woodstock... 


Anderson 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Bloomlngton.. 

Bluflton 

Brazil 

Carlisle 

Carthage 

Columbia  City. 

Columbus 

ConnersvlIIe... 
CrawfordsvlUe. 

DauTllle 

Decatur 

Elkhart 


Nameollibnry. 


INI>UNA. 


Alexandria Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  library , 

do 

Marion  Carnegie  library 

PubUc  library 

do 

Graves  Public  library 

Filger  library 

Public  library 

Allerton  Public  library 

Odell  PubUc  Library 

Nidiols  library 

Public  library 

Olnay  Carnegie  library 

Free  Public  library 

Reddicks  PubUc  Library 

PubUc  library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

.....do 

little  Rock  Township  PubUc 
library. 

BufltJo  Township  PubUc  li- 
brary. 

PubUc  Library 

Matson  PubUc  library. 

Free  PubUc  library 

PubUc  library 

do 

Talcott  Free  library 

PubUc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Lincoln  Library 

State  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

....do 

....do 

Free  PubUc  Library 

....do 

....do... 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Adams  Memorial  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 


librarian. 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Public  lifbrary 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Elwood 

E  vansvUle do 

Do WlUard  Library 

Fort  Wayne ,  PubUc  Library. 

Frankfort | do 

Franklhi i do 


Henry  Henley  PubUc  Library. . 

People's  Free  Library. . ; 

Public  Library 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Camefcie  Library 

Public  Library 


Hit.  Charity  A.  Peon.. 

Louise  E.DeWitt 

Frances  E.  Kaou) 

Kathryne  G.  Coleman.. 

Ida  M.  Webster 

Mary  D.  Wallace 

MahaUPhelpe 

Mary  WUUams 

Blanche  Gray 

Grace  M.  Rogers 

Sadie  WUoox 

Edith  H.Ford 

Minnie  Kohtor 

Lena  Bragg 

Anna  E.  Corooran 

Mary  B.  Bgennann  — 

MabelA.Tliain 

Cora  Belle  Morris 

Charlotte  M.  Amerman. 

Vera  J.  Snook 

NeUieC.RusseU 

RuthLIink 

Emma  Meharry 

Anna  M.Smith 

.  Jr.  XTOWSe 

LuluQninby.. 
MaodeJB. 


Number 

bound 

▼olumes. 


Mrs. 


Henning... 


E.  Frances  Barber, 


Nell  Thornton 

Agnes  M.  Robinson . . . 

Margaret  Ringler 

EUenGale 

JaneP.  HubbeU 

MaryC.  Forward 

Hattie  L.  Grave 

Grace  L.  Westervelt. . . 

Mrs.  MaryRees 

Henry  C.  Remann  — 
Mrs.  fiva  May  Fowler. 

Sadie  F.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wright.. 

Julia  S.  Osborne 

AUneE.  Emery 

IdaB.Hanes 

Mrs.R.  D.  Spofford... 
Mrs.  Clara  MTmiUs.... 

LUUan  Barnes 

Laura  J.  Perrln 

Emma  Boyd 

Anna  E.  Law 

Mary  E.  Hewes 

Lura  M.  Wandrack . . . 


S,8B0 

9,  MO 

U,M 

U),000 

1%W 

4,500 

13,fil4 

2,070 

9,680 

7,fi85 

7,000 

S,140 

34,485 

6,W 

«,000 

5,500 

5,800 
5^500 

16,000 
7,UI 

10,500 
2,006 

12,005 

166,106 

5,8)6 

8,  US 

6,  on 

0,806 

0,412 

16,909 


Jennie  Henshaw 

Mabel  A.  Wayne 

Mrs.  8.  H.  Conaway.. 
Georgia  A.  Friedley. . 
Katharine  Ashman. . . 

Nannie  W.  Jayne 

Agnes  McCrea 

LueUa  B.  Wagner 

Mattie  Clark 

Jessie  H.  Faust 

A.J.  DIpboye 

Isabel  BaU 

Susan  K.  Beck 

Lou  Robinson 

Annette  L.  Moses 

EllaF.  Corwin 

EUzabeth  McMullen.. 
Ethel  F.  McCoUough. 

OtildaGosIee 

Margaret  M.  Colerick. 

OUve  Brumbaugh 

Leila  B.  WUcox 


70,197 

Fs 

ivn 

60,8ff 

20,  sa 

7  30 
$,» 
2S,O0D 
5,781 
7,58S 
5,5S 
9000 

6,2» 
6,800 
9^006 
5,641 


6,145 

2^000 

5,310 

11350 

5000 

9345 

9000 

2,148 

?783 

12,000 

7540 
12,784 

?,«o 

8000 
26> 

6;460 
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XX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Sooibty  Libraribb. 


Lootttton. 


INDIANA— OOntilllDAd. 


Oaiy... 
Qoshfln. 


Qosi 

QneDcastle 

Oraenfleld 

QiWQsburg 

Hsmmond 

Hartford  City.. 
Hontlngtoo.... 
Indianapolis. . . 

Do 

JflffersanTille.. 

Kolcomo 

Lafoyette 

La  Porte 

Lebanon 

Linton 

Logansport — 

Ifadison 

ICaricm 

lOcUganCtty. 

ICIshawBka 

Maitpelier 

Mount  Vernon. 


Hnnde 

New  Albany. 

Pmu. 

Portland 

Princeton. . . . 
Renasdaer... 
Rochester.... 

Seymour 

Shelbyville.. 
Sooth  Bend. 
Terre  Haate. 


Tipton 

Union  City. 
Valparaiso. 
Vinrennes. 
Wabash... 
Warsaw... 


Washington. 
Whiting 


Name  of  library. 


PnbUc  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Cainegle  Pubuc  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 

City  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Township  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

Alexandrian   Free   Public  LI* 

brary. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Cam^e  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bmellne   Fairbanks   Memorial 

Library. 

Public  library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Warsaw  and  Wayne  Township 

Library. 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Louis  J.  Bailey 

Elisabeth  Rockwell 

Belle  S.  Hannft. 

Catherine  O.  Poulson 

Frank  P.  Montfort 

Mrs.  Jeanle  L.  Sawyer. . . 

Minta  B.  Fordney 

WiniltedF.  Tioer 

Charles  B.  Rush 

Demarchus  C.  Brown 

Bertha  F.  Polndexter . . . 
Dana  H.  Sollenberger . . . 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Jessup 

Mrs.  Cora  O.  Bynum 

Mrs.  Margaret  McQauhy. 

Alice  D.  Stevens 

Nellie  O.  Harper 

Daisy  Springer 

Amelia  Alcner 

Josephine  Andrews 

Mrs.  Marian  P.  Watts. . . 
Annabel  Highman 


Mary  Torrance 

Annette  L.  Clark 

Gertrude  H.  Thleband. 

MaryE.  Bdtin 

Julia  A.  Mason 

Antoinette  Price 

Grace  Stingy 

Katherine  Frazee 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

Virginia  M.  Tutt 

Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hughes. . 


Mrs.  Sam  Matthews. 

Jessie  L.  Kerr 

Bertha  Joel 

Ella  Davidson 

Effle  Roberts 

Miriam  Netter 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Mary  E.Waller. 
Louise  Randall. 


M,  80 

15,000 

11,7S8 

7,390 

7,621 

21,007 

12,046 

26,000 

213,426 

76,143 

10,000 

11,126 

29,370 

25,000 

11,582 

4,580 

20,000 

0,600 

31,026 

15,000 

7^677 

7,324 

7,260 

30,860 

20,701 

14,772 

8,000 

13,755 

8,806 

6,800 

6,600 

18,612 

30,000 

64,200 

7,766 
6,600 
7,898 
12,695 
8,768 
5,800 

13,000 
12,661 


IOWA. 


Albia 

Algmia 

Ames 

Anamosa 

AtlanUc 

Bebnond 

Boone , 

Burlington 

Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Do..:...., 

(^entervllle 

Chariton 

Charles  City... 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Coming 

Council  Bluffs. 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

IRidon 

EsthervUle.... 
Falrflekl 


Fort  Dodge., 
Fort  Madlsoi 

GrinneU 

Hampton. . . 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Free  PubUc  Library. . . 

Publio  Library 

Ericson  Public  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

PubMc  Library 

Iowa  Masonic  Library 

Public  Library 

Drake  Free  Public  library 

Free  PubMc  library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Stout  Library 

Public  Liliiarv 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Cattermole  Memorial  Library. . . 

Stewart  Library 

Public  Library 


Mrs.  Laura  M.  Duncan. 
Gertrude  I.  Sheridan... 

Kittle  B.  Freed 

Elsie  Jeanette  Remley . 

Mary  N.  Adams 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Case 

Bessie  Moffatt 

Miriam  B.  Wharton.... 
Eunice  H.  Overman. . . 

Newton  R.  Parvln 

E.  Joanna  Hagey r. 

Anna  O.  Gault 

Marie  Graf  ton 

Belle  Caldwell 

Georgia  Heymer 

Malde  Baker 

AnnaM.  Tarr 

Idelle  Rlddile 

lone  Armstrang 

Grace  D.  Rose 

Forrest  B.  Spauldlng. . 

Johnson  Brlgham 

Almira  R.  Wilcox 

MrB.M.£.  Wheelock.. 

Sade  M.  Davidson 

H.  M.Dysart 

Bella  C .  Hopper 

Rebecca  Hesser 

Jane  Kuhns 

Mary  E.  Kingsbury 


5,126 

6,754 
10,600 

5,830 

6,875 

1,256 
16,344 
45,000 

8,910 
31,000 
37,108 
1?,000 

5,947 
10,500 

8,600 
10,000 
28,447 

5,980 
83,606 
48,000 
94,000 
142,841 
60,000 

7,200 

7,712 
37,602 
17,000 

9,000 
14,000 

6,800 
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XX. — L1BRARIAN8  OP  Public  and  Society  Tirrarirs. 


Location. 


IOWA— continued . 


Independence. . 

Indlanola 

lows  City 

Jefferson 

Keokuk 

T^Kars 

Malvern 

Manchester 

Maquoketa 

Marlon 

Marshalltown... 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Muscatine 

Nevada 

Newton 

Onawa 

Osage 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Shenandoah 

flIouxClty 

Tipton 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Webster  City... 
Winterset 


Name  of  library. 


KANSAS 


AUlane.. 
Anthony. 


Arkansas  City. 

Atphison 

Burlington 

Chanute , 

Coffeyvllle 

Concordia 

F.l  Dorado 

Emporia , 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend... 

Hiawatha 

Hutchinson . . . 
Independence . 
Junction  City. 
Kansas  City... 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth. 

Manhattan 

Newton 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Peabody 

Pittsburg 

Salina 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington.. 
WlchlU 


Free  Public  Library 

PubUcUbrary 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

P.  M.  Musser  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sage  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

CamMle-Viersen  Library 

Free  Public  library 

Publir"  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Liiirary 

Public  Library 

Jane  A.  Chilcote  Library 

Public  Library 

Kendall  Young  Library 

Public  Library 


Minnie  Markbam 

Helen  8.  Le  Ferre 

Helen  McRaith 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Head 

Nannie  P.  Fulton 

Mae  Smith 

Ruth  Roberta 

Margaret  Lindsay 

Ida  M.Simpson 

Katherlne  M.  Petroe 

Anna  Maude  Klmberly. . 

Mrs.  Bertha  8.  Baird 

Mrs.  Florence  McKibbin. 

Kllen  O.  Stocker , 

Alice  Lewis 

Elisabeth  McB.  King... 

Helen  E.  Allen 

Rena  Gray 

Eleanor  M.  Fawcett , 

May  B.  Ditch 

LeonaRenvers 

Flora  B.  Bailey 

Berdena  Jay 

Clarence  M  .  Sumner 

Helen  R.  Schriver 

Elisabeth  F.  Williams. . 

Eva  G.  Denny 

MarlaC  Brace 

E.  D.  Burgess 

Mary  Cassidy 


Number 

bound 

vdhuBM. 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington . . 
Frankfort . . 
Henderson . 
Hickman . . 
Lexington . 
Louisville . . 
Maysville.. 
Newport . . . 
Owcnsboro, 
Paducah . . . 

Paris 

Somerset . . 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Read 
ins  Room. 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public*  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Morrill  Free  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

do 

George  Smith  Public  Library . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

.do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. . . 
Free  Library 
Free  Public  Library 
CamMie  Free  Library 
Free  Public  Library 
Public  Library 

.do 

do 
Free  Public  library 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 


Public  Library 

S tate  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

I*ubllc  Library 

do 


Lida  Romlg. 
IxjraOrr 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ranney 

Mrs.  Leontlne  Soofield 

Mrs.  Delia  Hall 

Ada  Allan 

.^nlse  Sanford 

AmiaM.  Shaler 

Miklred  Kllgore 

Mildred  Berrler 

M.  L.  Barlow 

BinaDeigfaton 

Hattie  M .  Zimmerman 

Ida  Day 

AnnaM.  Qemmell , 

Mary  H.  Barker 

Sara  J.  Greenman 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Beatty 

T.  R.  Temple 

Mary  Cornelia  Lee 

Lydia  A .  McGaughey 

Mrs,  C.  M.  Wiley 

Alice  C.  Graham 

IssieB.  Potts 

Mrs.  Belle  Curry 

Emma  F.Christ 

Mrs.  Theresa  G.  Randolph. 

Mrs.  DeUaE.  Brown 

Caroline  Medlloott 

James  L.  King 

Stella  H.  Johnson 

Julius  Lucht 


6,4n 
10.011 
17,S3 

5,«4 
24,m 

%m 

2,000 

11,000 

10.0(1 

5,100 

18»O00 

10,116 

is,iei 
14,7a 

7,]00 

10.00s 
10.000 

8.30O 

12.000 

98,00S 

7.380 

7,00 

%,m 

38,078 
7,845 
9.89 
9,8B 
25,110 
12.880 
9,  Iff 


8,480 

law 

15,55 
9,000 

9,900 
11,145 

85, 450 


Anne  M.  Spears 

Frank  K.  Kavanaugh 

Susan  S.  Towles 

''laMoran 

Florence  Dillard 

(ieorgeT.  Settle 

Mary  E.  Richeson 

Henrietta  J.  Litsendorff.. 

Susannah  Bishop 

Jessica  Hopkins 

Imogen  Redmon 

Mrs.  Wynona  McDaniels. 


9,000 

4,000 

10,000 


10,078 
I2r22 

1,789 


2,800 

ijooo 


»'12 
9,100 


52191 

145,  <« 
^913 

8,2» 

7,006 
8,4M 
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XX. — ^LiBBARiANs  OF  PuBLiG  AND  SociBTT  L1BRABIB8 — Continued. 


Looatioii. 


LOUBIANA. 


New  Otleaoa. 

Do 

Do 


MAINE. 


AUred... 
Andover. 
Aaburn. 
Augusta. 


Do 

Bancgr 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

BeUast 

Blddeford 

Bmziawiek 

Calab 

Camden 

CMtlne 

Chenyfleld 

CGriima 

Cumberland  Mills. 

Dexter 

Dover 

Eastport 

EttoT... 

BUsworth 

FSiUrfleld« 


Name  of  library. 


Howard  Memorial  Library . 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


Oorham 

GnlUord 

HaHoweQ... 

HooltoD 

Kennebonk. 


Kitterr... 
Lewirtoo. 


National  Soldiers'  Home- 
New  OlOQcester 

Norway 

Old  Town 

017*8  Island 

Paris 

Pittsfleld 

Portland 

Presquelsle 

Ransetoy 

Roorland 

Saoo 

Sanford 


Skowbenn 

Sooth  Berwick. 
Sooth  Paris.... 
Sooth  Poland.. 
Thomaston . . . . , 
Vinal  Haven... 

WatsrvIUe 

Westbrook 

Wilton 

YarmouthvUle. 


MABTLAND. 

Annapolis 

Battimore 

Do 

Frederick 

Higerstown 


Beistsntown. 


If  ASSACH  U8BTT8. 


Abington. 
Aoton.... 


Parsons  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Lithgow  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Jesup  Memorul  Library 

Patten  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room 

Public  Library..*. 

Witherle  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Stewart  Free  Library 

Cumberland  MUls  Library 

Town  Library 

Thompson  Free  Library 

Peavey  Library 

William  Fogg  Library 

City  Library 

Lawrence  Public  Library 

Cutler  Memorial  Library 

B.  H.  Bartol  Library 

Public  Library 

Baxter  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Hubbard  Ftoe  Library 

Gary  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library. 

Rice  Public  Lib: 


Librarian. 


William  Beer. . 
Henry  M.  am. 
Alice  M.  Magee. 


)rary. 


Public  Library... 

National  Soldiers'  Home  Library 

Public  Library 

.....do 

do 

Orr's  Island  Library 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall. . . 

Pnblic  Library 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Dyer  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Fogg  Memorial  Library . . 

P  A  Public  Library 

Poland  Spring  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Merrill  Memorial  Library. 


Mary  C.  EmerBon. 
Mabel  E.  French.. 
GeorgianaLunt... 
Julia  M.Clapp 


Henry  E.  Dunnack 

Charles  A.  Flagg 

I.  M.  Suminsbey 

Margaret  Rogers  Foots 

Annie  Leonora  Barr 

Emma  Hatch 

Mary  O.  Oilman 

Alice  L.  Delaney 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Hosmer 

Eatherine  Davenport 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  Delia  M.  Winchester.. 

Lucy  S.  Anderson 

Liszie  S.  Springall 

MaryE.Avwffl 

Virrinia  P.  Kemp 

M.  Louise  Foye 

Mary  A.  Hodgkins 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Reed 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks 

Annette  H.  Aldrloh 

Mrs.  B.C.  Berry 

Victoria  A.  l6i^usson 

Ernestine  Hale 

Annie  F.  Page 

Anna  Barnes 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bragden 

Eleanor  L.  Lovell 

Angle  E.Tracy 

Frank  L.  Dow, 


State  Library 

City  Library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Frederick  County  Free  Library. . 
Washington  County  Free  Library 

Noyes  Library 

TUlard  Memorial  Free  Library , 


Helen  A.  Moseley 

Mrs.  Addie  D.  Steward 

Amy  S.Wood 

Ellen  C.  Mountfort 

C.E.Shaw 

Minnie  Porter 

Alice  C.  Furbish 

Ludnda  B.  Mantoo. . . 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Kempton 

Nancy  I.  Burbttok. . . . . 

John  Haley 

Bentley  Aveyard 

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Cabot .. . 


Mrs-EIlaA.  Wl^te. 
Frank  Carlos  Orfinth. 
Lissie  S.  Levensaler.. 

Miss  L.  A.  Jones 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Lillian  Quinby 

Lucy  E.  Palmer 

^Uen  8.  MitoheU 


Nettie  V.  Mace 

Wilbur  F.Coyle... 
Bernard  C.  Stelner. 
Lydia  M.  Jacobus. . 
MaryL.  Titcomb.. 
Mrs-OrlnJ.  Field.. 


Public  Library.... 
Memorial  Library . 
Free  Library 


A.  Brawster  Vaugjhn.. 

Arthur  F.  Davis 

Mabel  L.  Moors«,,,.,. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


47,466 

105^568 

40,000 


7,432 

6,960 

a0,066 

12,500 

110,000 

60,496 

11,500 

22,212 

18,000 

17,700 

16,996 

11,  000 

7,700 

6,000 

1,200 

12,881 

7,250 

12,940 

11,644 

12,000 

7,970 

6,760 

8,422 

14,000 

4,800 

12,500 

9,800 

5,600 

11,000 

11,474 

10,800 

11,328 

23,122 

12,080 

6,600 

8,800 

6,900 

6,480 

2,679 

6,400 

75,000 

65,000 

5,625 

14,620 

20,000 

S,SO0 

14,000 

8,131 

4,382 

7,049 

7,400 

6,000 

13,000 

15,400 

3,760 

8,200 


06,000 

22,000 

346,104 

2,916 

36,000 

3,000 

4,000 


23,026 
13,140 
20,385 


1140(>— 17- 


•11 
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XIX.— LiBRAJUANB  OF  PuBUO  AND  SooiBTT  LiBBABns— Oontiniied. 


Looatlon. 


MAflBACHUSITTS— OOntd. 


Nam*  of  library. 


LlbrarJan. 


Ameabury... 

Amharst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Aahbomham, 

Ashfield 

Ashland , 

Athol , 

Attleboro 

Ayer 

Barnstable. . , 

Barre 

Badford , 

Balchertown. 

Belmont 

Bemardston. , 

Beverly , 

BUlerica 


Blackstone. 

Bolton.... 

Boston .... 

Do 

Do 

Bourne 


Brewster 

Bridgewater 

Brimfleld 

Brockton 

Brookfleld 

Brookline 

Bryant  vllle 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Qiarlemont 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chlcopee 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Conway 

Cotuit 

Commington 

Dalton 

Danvers 

Dedham 

Dovtt' 

Dudley 

Duxburv 

East  Brideswater. 

East  DouKlas 

EastNorthfleld... 

Easthampton 

Essex 


Pobtto  library 

Amherst  Library  Association . . . 

Memorial  Hall  tiibrary 

Bobbins  Library 

Stevens'  Public  Library 

Balding  Memorial  Library 

Public  Xibrary 

do 

do 

Ayer  Library 

Sturgis  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Clapp  Memorial  Liorery 

PubHc  Library 

Cuahman  Library 

Public  Library 

Bennett  PubUc  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Free  PubBo  Library 

Public  Library 

Boston  Athenaum  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Jonathan   Bourne    Public   li- 
brary. 

Ladies  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

.do. 

Merrick  Pubhc  Library, 

Public  Library. 

Cobb  Library 

PubUc  Library, 
do 

Free  Town  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

Eldredn  Public  Library 

Adams  Library 


Everett. 


Do 

Falrhaven 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

FItchburg 

Florence 

Framingham 

Franklin 

Oardner 

Georgetown 

Qloucester 

Qrafton 

Great  Barrtngton. 

Greenfield 

Qroton 

Qfpv^lund..  ...„,. 


PubUc  Library 

Idbrary  Assodatlon 

Public  Library. 

Blfoelow  Free  Public  Library 

Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Library. . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Field  Memorial  Library 

Cotuit  Library 

Bryant  Free  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Town  Library 

Conant  Library 

Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Simon  Fairfield  Public  Library.. 

Talcott  Library 

PubUc  Library 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham  PubUc 
Library. 

Frederick  E.  FarUn  Memorial 
Library. 

Shute  Memorial  Library 

MiUcent  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

PubUc  Library 

ILUlyUbrary 

.Town  Library 

Franklin  Library 

(Levi  Heywood  Memorial  Library 

Peabody  Library 

Sav^yer  Free  Li brary 

Public  Library 

Mason  Memorial  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

do 


AUce  C.  FoUansbea... 

InesOiapman 

Edna  A.  Brown.., 

Elisabeth  J.  Newton. 
Mn.N.T.  Wheeler... 

Emma  L.  Riggs 

Mrs.  Ellen  MrAmold , 

Edith  Barber 

Helen  M.  ClafUn 

S.  Adelaide  Blood 

Elizabeth  C.  Nye 

Carrie  E.  Read 

Fannie  Wood 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  Burnett. 

Lucy  D.  Lnard 

Roxy  Pierce 

Maraia  P.  Smith 

Emma  M.  Whitford. . 


Number 

bound 

TOhmMB. 


Timothy  E.  Curran 

FideUa  C.Newton 

Charles  EJaowIes  Bolton.. 

Foster  W.  Steams 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden 

Mra.  Edith  F.  Ntckerson. 


AlmaRorars 

Lucia  L.  Christian 

Mary  Anna  TarbeU 

Frank  H.  Whltmore 

Harriet  G.  Brown 

Louisa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  Julia  Morton 

M.  R.  Copithome 

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Downes 

AUce  Bemis 

Ruth  P.  Wakeflekl 

Edna  M.  Hardy 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Clark 

Medora  J.  Simpson 

EmmaE.  Maitin 

Anne  A.  Smitii 

Helen  A.  ThlsseU 

Sarah  B.  CoUier 

Helen  W.KeUey 

CoreM.  HasseU 

Beulah  B.  Borden 

Mrs.  Lottie  W.  Tower 

Mrs.  CaroUne  R.  FUcklnger. 

EmiUeD.  Patch 

Anna  P.  RoUand 

EUzabeth  F.  Heard 

Leora  E.  Dt 
Sara  B.  Hi^ 
Lucy  L.  Sic 
Rosatte  E.  Wittbuns. 
Virginia  T.Smith... 
Hasel  M.  Bei^amin. 
Ethelyn  B.Story... 


16,000 
13,301 
23!  500 
29,131 
7,349 
7,757 

8,  no 
u,m 

19,908 
11,000 
10,565 
14,000 
12,679 
10,000 
17,282 
13,000 
30,001 
6,163 

11,000 

5,8» 

368,  M 

182,601 

1,139,683 

7,500 
19,109 

8000 
73,80 
32,017 
^641 

4,901 
114,9n 


I.OOD 

I7> 

7,101 

38,«0 

42.«« 

45.373 
9,431 

6,142 

9,025 

1I74J 

39.815 

36,000 

6,aQ0 

5^288 

9,400 

8,800 

6475 

8755 

16,000 

6500 


EUen  L.  Johnson 2B,W0 


Pearl  L.  Purlnton 

Galen  W.  mil 

George  W.  Rankin 

PameUa  F.  Robbins 

Georze  E.  Nutting 

Mra.  8.  Minerva  Paxton. 

Emma  L.Clarke 

Mrs.  Ella  G.  OampbeU. . 

Lilian  Callahan 

Lois  P.  Nqyes 

Rachel  S.  Webber 

Lucy  W.  Bisooe 

Emma  W.  Sheldon 

May  Ashley 

Emma  F.  Blood 

Helena  M.  Nickerson... 


11,717 
22,909 
101,715 
11,667 
60,000 
6,433 
3^000 
10,000 

Si's 

21423 
li,5Si 

16,2g 
34,635 

13,686 

5,546 
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XX. — ^LlBBABIANB  OF  PUBLIC  Am>  SOCIETY  LIBRARIES — Co&tinued. 


Location. 


MAaBAUiuaiiis   oontd. 


Hadl^ 

Hamllum 

HanoTor  Center. 

Hsrvard 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

Hlngham  Center. 

Hinadale 

Holbrook 

Holden 

goUlston 
olyoke 

Hopedale 

Houaatonic 

Hubbardaton 

Hudaon 


Name  of  library. 


Inewich 
Kinssto 


ingston, 


Lancaster. 
Laneeboro. 
Lawrence.. 
Lee 


Lenox  

Leominster 

Lexington 

Linoom 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lonenbnrg 

Lynn.. 

Masnolia 

llaiden 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marlon 

Marlboro 

Mattapoisett 

Maynard 

Medfield 

Medford 

Mefaoae 

MendoD 

Merrlmac. 

MeChoen 

Middleboro 

Middleton 

MUford 

MUlbory 

MUton 

Mooaon 

Montague. 

Meant  Harmon... 

Nahant 

KantuokeL 

Natiok 

Needham 

New  Bedford 

Newbury  port. . . . . 

Kewton 

Korth  Ablngton.. 

North  Adams 

North  Andover. . . 

North  AtUeboro.. 

North  Brookfield. 

Do 


North  Chalmsfonl. 

North  Easton 

North  Beading... 

Northampton 

Northboro 

Northfield 

Nortoo.. 

NorweO 

Norwood ......... 


Qoodwin  Memorial  Library 

Pabllc  Library 

John  Curtis  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

do 

Qale  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Bancroft  Memorial  Library 

Ramadell  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Town  Lribrary 

Newton  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Library' Assodation 

Public  Library 

Cary  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 

City  Library 

Ritter  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Magnolia  Library 

PudUc  Library 

do 

.....do 

Abbott  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Taft  PubUc  Library 

Public  Library 

Nevins  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Sutton  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Horatio  Lyon  Memorial  Library. 

Town  Library 

SchauSler  Memorial  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Nantucket  Atheneum 

Morse  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

do, 

Public  Library. 

Free  Library. 

Public  Library, 
.do. 

Stevens  Memorial  Library 

Richards  Memorial  Library 

Appleton  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library  and  Read- 
ins  Room. 

PubUo  Library 

Amea  Free  Library 

Flint  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

James  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 


Librarian. 


George  C.  Marsh 

Annie  8.  Preston 

BesssieM.  Sproul 

Helen  L .  Barnard 

KUenA.  Waite 

John  O.  Moulton , 

Albert  L.  Stephoison 

Mrs.  Cora  Lovell 

Zenas  A.  French 

M.  Addle  Holden 

Helen  L.  Oarratt 

Frank  Q.  Wlllcox 

Harriet  B.  Somborger 

Lydla  A.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Clough 

Grace  M.  Whittemore 

Mary  B.  Maine 

Mrs.  Jenme  F.  McLauthlen 

Virginia  M.  Keyes 

Mrs.  Minnie  W.  Simmons. . 

WUliam  A.  Walsh 

Mary  Stallman 

Mary  D.  Thurston 

Edith  O.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  Wheeler 

Marian  P.  Kirkland 

Lydla  J.  Chapin 

Iturgaret  E.  Thacher 

Frederick  A .  Chase 

L.  Frances  Jones 

Clarence  E.  Sherman 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Eaton 

Herbert  W.  FIson 

Jennie  C.  Sargent 

IdaF.  Hodges 

Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Gregory 

Alice  A.  Ryder 

Sarah  E.  Cotting 

Grace  A.  Tilden 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyman 

Lucretia  M.  Johnson 

Abby  L.  Sargent 

CameM.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Lena  W.  George 

Susanna  I.  Sayre 

Harriet  L.  Crosby 

Mary  M.Eddy 

Edith  L.  Fletcher 

Nathaniel  F.  Blake 

Mrs.  Florence  Freeland 

Gertrude  E.  Forrest 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

Kate  A.  Armstrong 

AnnaL.  Miller 

May  W.  Perkins 

Clara  Parker 

MiraR.  Partridge 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

George  H.Tripp 

John  D.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  Dougherty 

Gertrude  M.  Gleason 

Mabel  Temple 

Elisabeth  M.  Pond 

AdaM.  Perry 

William  S.  Goooh 

Nellie  L.  Smith 

AnnaC.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey. 

Addle  W.  Gowing 

J.  L.  Harrison 

M.  Evelyn  Potter 

Mrs.  NeUle  G.  RandaU 

Mabel  E.  Roode 

Marion  G.  Msrritt 

Jane  A.  Hewin 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


6,000 

5,200 

8,000 

7,000 

5,675 

108,000 

15,000 

6,000 

10,000 

7,426 

0,758 

52,359 

13,023 

7,000 

6,726 

11,861 

12,600 

9,725 

40,425 

1,897 

70,475 

10,000 

17,970 

24,442 

33,665 

20,344 

10,483 

14,010 

105,000 

8,830 

108,053 

7,480 

60,604 

13,000 

8,500 

22,000 

8,841 

81.000 

7,283 

6.844 

4,000 

52,873 

18,000 

5,750 

7,500 

22,000 

21,750 

7,054 

20,000 

4,800 

28,587 

13,640 

7,688 

14,455 

24,312 

19,200 

28,662 

20,000 

180,000 

53,000 

96,800 

10,000 

88,219 

15,000 

14,600 

5,000 

9,998 

7,589 
20,589 

6.152 

133,360 

14,200 

10,700 

8,000 

5,000 
19,500 
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XX.— LlBRARIANB  OF  PUBUO  AKD  SOCISTT  LiBRARIBS— Contiliued, 


Location. 


IU88ACH17BRT8— OOntd. 


Orange 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Palmer 

Peabody... 
Pepperell. . 
Petersham. 
Phillipston 
Pittsfield.. 


Plymoath 

Piinoeton 

Provtncetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland , 

Rockport 

Roiralston 

Salem 

Do 

Sandwich 

Saogus 

Sharon 

Shelbume  Palls 

Sherbom 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Somerville 

South  Braintree 

South  Dartmouth 

South  Hadley 

South  Natick 

South  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Southboro 

South  bridge 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Springfleld(  Longmeadow 

Stockbridge  ..*.."!!!!.*!!! 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbrldge 

Sunderland 

Swampscott 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Templeton 

Tewksbury 

Topefleld 

Townsend 

Turners  Falls 

Tyngsboro 

Upton 

Uxbridge 

Vineyard  Haven 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 

Ware 


Name  of  library. 


Warren 

Warwick 

Watertown... 

Wayland 

Webster 

Wellesley 

Wenham 

West  Boylson. 


Librarian. 


Wheeler  Memorial  Library. 

Snow  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


Young  Ken's  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Lawrence  Kemorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

PhilUps  Free  Public Ubrarr.... 
Berkshire  Athenaum  and  Mu- 
seum. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library. . . 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library. . . . 

Public  Library , 

Salem  Athenssum 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library , 

Dowse  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Publlo  Library 

do 

Publlo  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Southworth  Ltbrarr , 

Oaykxrd  Memorial  Ubrary 

Bacon  Free  Library 

Goodnow  Library 

Fogg  Library , 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Edwards  Librvy 

Richard  Sugden  Library 

City  Library  Asaodatton 

Richard  Salter  Stom  Library. . 

Conant  Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

do 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Idbrery. . . 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  PubUo  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Pubbc  Library 

Carnegie  Publlo  Library 

LitUeSeld  Library.... 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


N.  Gertrude  Hendrlckson . 
Mary  8.  Cui 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Ful 
Clifton  A.  Hoboon.... 

JohnE.  Keefe 

Helen  M.  Wiley 

Fannie  O.  Prince 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Dunton. 
Harlan  H.  Ballard... 


.do. 


West  Bridgewater . 
WestBrookfleld... 
West  Newbury..., 


Beebe  Town  library 

Public  Library 

do 

Young  Men's  Library  A^aocia- 
tlon. 

PubUe  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Library , 

Public  Library 

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Merriam  Pubuc  Library , 

Public  Library 


Lilian  C.Kerr 

Susan  A.  Davis 

AbbieC.  Putnam 

AUceO.  White 

Alice  M.  Belcher 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

HarrietT.  Fenno 

Angela  W.  Collins 

iabelL.WoodlU] 

Mrs.  Emeline  E.  Mackeiiiie. 

Gardner  M.  Jones 

Mrs.  AUoeH.  Stone 

Annte  A.  Rogers 

BmmaE.  Newhall 

Isadora  B.  Paine , 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Field 

Elisabeth  D.  CooUdge 

Grace  M.  Kllbam 

Mabel  E.  Knowlton 

Frances  M.  Rogers , 

George  H.  Evans 

Lncretla  F.  Hatch , 

Theodoeta  P.  Chaae 

Rebecca  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Adelaide  WOUams 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt 

Ruth  N.  Tower , 

Susie  Brewer 

Ella  E.  Miarsch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon , 

HQlerC.  WeUman 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Booth 

Pearl  L.  Hejrwood 

Agnes  J.  Goodwin 

Julia  L.  Crocker , 

Amelia  Clifton 

Mrs.  8.  M.Lawreooe 

Susan  L.  Haynes 

AbbieT.  Ikontague 

Sarah  L.  Honors , 

Otis  O.Wright 

Joshua  E .  Crane 

Grace  E.  Blodgett. 

Abbie  M.  BlaiBdeO 

Annie  P.  Gleaaon 

Mn.  Evelyn  L.  Warren 

Louise  8.  Partenhemer 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft 

Helen  A.  Fay 

BeatiloeP.  Spfagoe 

Beasie  C.  Stanton,  acting. . . . 

H.  Gertrude  Lee 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orluido  G.  Davis 

lAtfyL.  Smith 


Number 
bound 

VOhUINi. 


Joseph  G.  Hastings 

Mrs.  AUoe  B.  Hasdngs 

Solon  F.  Whitney 

Margaret  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury. 

Elizabeth  H.  Camp 

Benjamin  H.  Conant 

Annie  M.  Walte 


Mrs.  Hattle  E.  Cary. 
IHelen  P.  Shaokley . . 
.  Sarah  O.  Bailey 


15,307 

6,440 

11.000 

13,300 

47,0U 

18^  OM 

9.000 

ft.8S0 

07,000 

18,000 

7,850 

14,000 

41,311 

36  830 

0,003 

14000 

14,730 

7,000 

5)100 

65,000 

sslooo 

6,500 

1^000 
7;360 

10,000 
7500 
^413 

11,110 

4,000 

113  400 

17» 
9^000 
7^110 
4000 

K» 

0>T 

^2 
14,000 

6,000 

••25 

7,700 
60^506 
10^831 

6;000 

6,00 

9800 

8^000 

7,181 

13000 

5000 

18^581 

1^080 

H,W 

13,001 

6^100 

46fl» 

13,25 

$000 
9;066 

7,500 
8,000 
S887 
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XX. — LiBBABiANS  OF  PuBLic  AND  SooiETT  LiBRARiBs — Continued. 


Looatfon. 


MAflSACKUSRTS— OOntd. 


West  Springfield. 

Westboro 

Westfleld 

Westfofd 

Westhampton... 

Westminster 

Weston 

Weymoafh 

Whitinsirille 

Whitman 

WilUamsbivg.... 
Wllllamstown... 

Wbicheodon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Wobom 

WoToester 

Do 

Wrentham 

YarmoQthport... 


MICmOAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

AUegan. 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Bayaty 

Do 

Benton  Harbor. 

Big  Rapids 

Oadillao 

Charlotte 

Clieboynn 

Coldwaier 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 


Fenton 

Fhnt 

Orand  Rapids... 

Greenville 

Harbor  Springs, . 

Hillsdale 

HoUqmd 

Houghton 

Hoirell 

Hadson 

Ionia 

IronKountain... 

Ironwood. 

Ishpeming 

Jackson. 

yalamatoo 

Lansing 

Do..-: 

Lowell 

Ludington 

Manistee 

ICarquette 

Mendon 

Menominee 

MooFoe*  ......... 

Mount  Clements'. 

Muskegon 

Niles 

Painesdate 


Petoskey.... 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron.. 

Do 

Portland 

Qulncy 

Royal  Oak., 
flaanaw 

Do 


Name  of  library. 


pQbUo  library 

do 

Westfleld  Atheneum 

J.  v.  Fletcher  Library 

Reunion  Litararr 

Forbush  Memorial  Library. 


Public  library. 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

MeeUns  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Beals  Memorial  library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Webster  Free  Public  Library... 

Fiske  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association . 


Pubhc  Library. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Sage  Library 

Public  Library 

Phelps  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Free  Publio  Library . . 
Carnegie  Free  Library . 
Free  Publio  Library. . 
Public  Library 

.do. 


Carnegie  Pubhc  Library 

A.  J.  PhiUips  Pubhc  Lfbrary... 

Public  Library 

do. 

School  Publio  Library 

Christian  Association  Library . . 

Mitchell  Public  Library. 

Pubhc  library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Hall-Fowler  Memorial  Library . 

Carnegie  Pubhc  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Pubhc  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

do. 

Pubhc  School  Library 

State  Library 

Pubhc  Llbruy 

do 

City  and  School  Library 

Peter  White  Pubhc  Library... . 
Pubhc  Lllnrary. 


Spies  Pubhc  Librarv 

Dorsch  Memorial  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Haokley  Pubhc  Library 

Pubhc  Library 

Sarah  Sargent  Paine  Memorial 
Library. 

Pubhc  Library 

Ladles'  Library 

Ladies'  Library  Association 

Pubhc  Library 

do 

Free  Pubhc  Library 

TownshipLibrary 

Butman-Flsh  Memorial  Library. 
East  Side  Pubhc  Library 


Librarian. 


Rachel  N.  T.  Stone 

Flora  B.  Biigbam 

George  L.  Lewis 

Mary  P.  Bunco 

GUbertLFhnt 

SadieF.  Greene. 

Miande  M.  Pennock 

Abbie  L.  Loud 

Mary  R.Clarke 

EUena  S.  Spilsted 

MyraA.HOL 

Lucy  F.Curtis 

Sylvia  M.  Manser 

Cora  A.  Qutmby 

Sabina  M.  Nelson 

George  H.  Evans 

Robert  K.  Shaw 

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury. . . 

Mary  A.  Smith. 

Mrs.  LydlaC.  Matthews. 

Margaret  F.  Jewell 

Ehzabeth  Famham 

Lenora  E.  Porter 

Emily  E.  Ohver 

NeUle  S.  Lovlns 

Agnes  VanVahEenburgh 

MoUyM.  Gilbert 

Theodosla  Falkingharo . . 
Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Robinson. 

Wilham  F.  Sanborn 

Emily  B.  Robb 

AmyM.  Beh 

Florence  M.  Hohnes 

Adam  Strohm 

Grace  ReShore 

Lura  E.  Brubaker 

Ella  M.  WUIiams 

Lena  F.  Caldwell 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 

Ahoe  Fuller 

Mrs.  Bertha  Fuller 

Mary  Pratt 

J.  R.  Eanters 

Harriet  L.  Allen 

E.Gladys  Cook 

Mamie  E.  Havens 

Daisy  Mary  Smith 

Mary  F.  Carpenter 

Esther  Kromund. 

Mrs.  Nelhe  E.  Bray  ton.. 

John  S.  Cleavlnger 

Isabella  C.  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  McNeal. . 

Mary  C.  Spencer 

Esther  M.  rerry 

AhceL.  Wing 

Angle  Messer 

Alma  A.  Olson. 

N.  E.  Strickland 

ZanaK.  Miller 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Wallace . . 

Agnes  L.  Snover 

Luhi  F.Miller 

Orll  P.  CooUdge 

Ethel  Kehow 

AmyLuak 

Agnes  P.  Pudworth 

Mre.G.  W.H.Smith... 

Katharyne  Sleneau 

Edna  L  Bandfield 

Maud  S.  Barnes 

Ehsabeth  V.  Brlggs 

Anna  Benjamin 

Mary  E.Dow 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


11,000 

18,600 

32«235 

16,139 

5,450 

9,083 

23,262 

30,600 

12,478 

14,000 

8,600 

8,000 

11,730 

22,161 

13,712 

48,609 

218,473 

11,255 

6,321 

10,000 


25,000 

6,150 

7,500 

6,000 

21,536 

40,323 

37,342 

11,045 

0,487 

16,264 

9,400 

9,533 

19,500 

350,492 

10,101 

10,516 

10,400 

18,478 

174,887 

5,560 

5,203 

A3, 690 

10.832 

13,500 

10,000 

9,168 

8,553 

14,860 

10,481 

23^600 

48,423 

53,200 

27,074 

200,000 

4,000 

9,849 

19,000 

25,468 

7,239 

12,819 

9,466 

12,575 

57,216 

8,583 

7,000 

6,589 

6,000 

6,573 

25,000 

3,440 

4,500 

2,801 

17,960 

21,171 
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XX. — LiBRABiANS  OP  PuBUC  AND  SociBTT  LIBRARIES — (Continued. 


Looation. 


lacmoAH— OQotlniMd. 


Sagfnsw 

Bt.  Joseph , 

SaaltSto.  Marie. 

Sfcurgla 

Teoumaeh , 

Three  Rivers... 
Traverse  City... 
YpsUaDtl 


MniKBSOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Austin 

Chishdim 

Cloquet 

Crookston 

Crosby 

Duluth 

Fairmont 

Faribault 

Fergus  Falls 

Hastings. 

mbbing 

Keewaon. 

Little  Falls 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo. 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Mountain  Iron.. 

Northfiold 

Owatonna 

Pipestone 

Redwing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul : 

Do 

Sauk  Center 

Stillwater 

Two  Harbors. . . 

Virrinia 

Wlllmar 

Winona 


GreenviUe., 

Jackson 

Natohes... 
YaxooCity. 


MIS80XJBI. 


CarthM 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  City. 

Do 

Joplin 

Kansas  City.. 

MaryviUe 

Moberly 

Nevada 

St*  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 

Springfield... 
Trenton 


MOMTANJL. 


Name  of  library. 


Hojt  Library , 

PudUc  Library 

Carnegie  Pubflo  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Publio  Library. 

PubUc  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Ladies' Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

Publio  Library....  I 

Carnegie  Public  Library... 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Camagie  Public  Library . . 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Publio  Library... 
City  and  School  Library . . 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  City  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Libnory 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Librwv 

Camegie-Lawther  Library. 
Public  Library 

.do. 

do. 


State  Library 

Bryant  Library 

Publio  library 

Free  Public  Library. 

PubUo  Library. 

do. 

Free  PubUc  Library. 


Public  Library 

Mississippi  State  Library. 

Flsk  Memorial 

Library  Association 


Public  library 

Free  Public  Library. 
do 


.\naoonda 
Billings... 

Library. 
Bozeman Free  Library 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Ldbrary . . . 

Public  Library 

Free  Pubhc  Library . . . 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Jewett  Norris  Library. 


Hearst  Free  Library 

Parmly    Billings    Memorial 


HvfietH.  AnMB. 

HelanC.  Clarke 

Adah  Shelly 

Allda  Patterson 

Elisabeth  Wldney.... 

Sue  L  Bllliman. 

AttceM.Walt 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Loemts. 


Henryetta  Armstrong 

Margaret  A.  McCord 

Mrs.  Qeorgla  A.  Oon. 

Mabel  Olson,  acting 

Margaret  Palmer 

Mfldred  E.  Riley 

EUnbeth  Lommen  • 

Mrs.  William  C.  Deerlng 

Frances  E.  Earhart 

Minnie  Bird 

Sarah  E.  Le  Crone 

Amy  A.  Lewis 

StelU  Telford 

Dorothy  Hurlbert 

Helen  Yoong  Prall 

Mrs.  Jenny  Llnd  Blanehard. . 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Halbert 

Flora  F.  Carr 

Gratia  A.  Countryman 

Edith  M.  Qrandall 

Ethel  S.  MeCubrey 

Agues  Torpey , 

Stella  Stebbins 

Jennie  B.  I4tfby 

Carol  Clarkson 

Mrs.  M.  L  Qllson , 

Grace  L.  Meyer 

Edna  Emerick 

Mrs.  Marie  E.  Brick 

W.  Dawson  Johnston , 

EUasJ.  Lien 

EvaM.  Davis. 

Mary  B.  Corson 

Marlon  Dahl 

Mabel  Newhard 

Amy  Hanacom 

Jeannette  A.  Clarke 


Amanda  Worthington.. 
Mrs.W.F.MarshaU... 

M.  B.  Montcomery 

Mrs.  F.  Barkadale 


Alioe  R.  Gladden 

Nanoy  C.  Meliiehlan. 

Julia  Andrae 

A.J.  Menteer 

Mary  B.  Swanwiok... 

Pui^  B.Wright 

Grace  Langan 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee.... 

MaryE.Barr. 

Jesse  Cunnlngnam. . . 
Arthur  E.  Boatwiok.. 

Irene  Blair 

Harriet  N.  Horlne.... 
MaudCrecelus 


EHiabeth  L.  Thomson . . . 
Elisabeth  Abbott  Garber. 


16,000 
7,m 

5,000 
0,00 

14,  m 

11,107 


7,010 
8>0B4 
0,01 
8^40 

7m 

6.IM 
5,I» 

ilw 

70,080 

14,000 
6,«l 

IS 

6,000 
4,8« 


3a,m 

0410 

6,4U 
6,800 

ttJS 
^^ 

5,100 

4,813 

36061 


10,000 


(leneva  Cook. 


SOOO 
7;000 


0,000 

%s 

8li9 


u»ooo 

1»,7» 
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XX. — Librarians  ok  Public  and  Society  Libraribs — Continued. 


Location. 


MONTANA— continued. 


Butte 

Deer  Lodge. 


DUlon 

Great  Falls. 

Helena 

Do 

KaUspell... 
Livingston. 
MU«iaty.. 
Iflseoula.... 


NKBRASffA. 


Aurora 

Beatrice 

Columbus 

David  City.... 

Falls  aty 

Fremont 

Orand  Island.. 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Ltncoin 

Do 

McCook 

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha 

Plattsmoutb... 
York 


NEVADA. 


Carson  City. 
Reno 


NEW  HAllFSHIBE. 


Alton.... 
Amherst. 
Antrim.. 


Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown... 

Claremont 

Coiebrook 

Concord 

Do 

Dover 

Dublin 

East  Derry 

East  Jaffrey... 

Exeter 

FiUwiUiam.... 

Franooma 

Franklin 

Greenland 

Hanouok 

Hanover 

Henniker 

Hinsdale 

HolUs 

Hudson 

Keene 

Kioerton 

Laoonia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Msnebester 

Marlboro 

Meredith 

MiUord 

Nashua 

New  Hampton. 
Newlpewfch.. 


Name  of  library. 


Free  Public  Library 

William   K.   Kohrs   Memorial 
Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

State  Law  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

County  Free  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

.....do... 

LydLa  Brunn  Wood  Library . 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

aty  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 


State  Library 

Free  Pubtto  library. 


Free  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

James  A.  Tuttle  Memorial 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Mlnot-Sleeper  Library 

SUsby  Free  Public  Library 

Flske  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

.do. 
State  Library 
Public  Library 

.do. 

Taylor  Library 

Jatirey  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Abbie  Greenleal  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Weeks  Library 

Town  Library 

Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Sodal  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library . . . 

Public  library ^. 

Nichols  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Weeks  Memorial  Library.. 

Pubhc  Library 

do 

do 


Librarian. 


Gertrude  Nichols. 
Ruth  Stetson 


Mary  L  Innes 

Louise  M.  Femald. . . 
Josephine  M.  Haley . . 
Ashoum  K.  Barbour. 
Elizabeth  P.Ritchie. 
Ruth  V.  Steadman... 

Mrs.  Laura  2^k 

Grace  M.  Stoddard... 


Lillian  Moore 

Frances  Morton 

Clara  L.  Howard — 
Lillian  M.  Slmpkins. 

Mary  Hutchlngs 

SaraE.  GosseUnk... 

D.  Houck • 

Mrs.  Ida£.  Gapps... 

Pauline  Frank 

Lulu  Home 

H.C.  Lindsay 

Grace  WiUetts 

Anne  Stevenson 

Edith  ToMtt 

C.  Olive  Jones 

OUveB.AUen 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Frank  J.  Pyne. 
E.N.  Damon. 


Annie  A.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Wyman. 
Sarah  M.  Adams 


City  Library 

Frost  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 


Public  Library 

Gordon-Nash  Library. 
New  Ipswich  Library. 


Lottie  C.  Kalley,  acting. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dodge . . .. 

Anna  L.  Webber 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ide 

Sarah  E.Kolfe 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  H.  Chase 

Carohne  H.  Garland 

Minnie  E.  Lefflngwell. . . 

C.  Louise  Bachelder 

Lucia  B.  Cutter 

Carrie  W.  Byington 

Aimle  L.  Colby 

EvaM.Aldrich 

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley 

LllUanA.  OdeU 

Annie  L.  Putnam 

Etta  M.Clark 

Mrs.  M.  Marlon  Cole 

Charlotte  S.  Slate 

M.  I/>ul80  Stratton 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Leslie 

Mary  L.  Saxton 

Mrs.NelUeF.  Ingalls.... 

OlinS.  Davis 

Martha  W.  Brackett. . . . 

Emma  Morris 

Nettle  L.  Kelsea 

Jennie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mabel  Wlnchell 

Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Whitney . 
Mrs.  LUUan  Wadleigh... 
Annabel!  C.  Secombo.... 

Sarah  P.  Barker 

L  A.  Bicktord 

Frances  L.  Nash 


60,000 
5,791 

8,000 

20,018 

fiO,000 

32,000 

6,786 

6,700 

6,500 

20,000 


5,300 

13,000 

5,680 

6,6i8 

8,000 

0,069 

6,755 

7,777 

10,474 

43,180 

74,386 

5,456 

5,880 

123,891 

7,038 

8,043 


76,734 
i7,600 


4,000 
5,808 
5,000 

9,883 
8,000 
7,760 

11,000 
5,000 

30,000 
158,439 

46,000 
6,635 
7,260 
6,954 

19,850 
7,936 
4,933 

11,063 
6,300 
6,937 
6.178 
6,000 

10,800 
5,473 
6,400 

31,012 
6,471 

34,307 

11,040 
8,000 
5,113 

11,000 

80,000 
7,000 
5,500 

13,918 

38,000 

16,138 
8,000 
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XX. — LiBEABIANS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  SOCIBTT  LIBRARIES — ContillUed. 


NBW  HAifPsmRK— contd. 


Newmarket. 

Newport 

Peterboro... 
Portimoatta. 
Rochester. . 

Tilton 

Wftkefleld.. 

Walpole 

Warner 

Wluteflekl.. 

Wilton 

Wolfehoro.. 
Woodsyllle. 


NEW  JBB8SY. 


Aflbury  Park. 
AtUmticCity. 

Bayonne 

BeUevlUe 

Bemardaville. 
Bloomfleld... 
BridcetoQ.... 
Burlfiigton... 

Camden 

Cranford 

Dover 

East  Newark. 
East  Orange.. 
Edgewater. . . 

Elizabeth 

Englewood... 
Oladstone 


PablioUbrarj 

Rlehards  Free  Ubrarv. 

Town  Library 

Pablic  library 

do 

Hall  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

PUsbory  Free  library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Brewster  Free  library. 
Free  Public  library . . . . 


Ifn.  Charles  BLUallMt. 

Anne  Parmelee. 


Ruby  TilUn^iast 

Hannah  O.  Fomald 

lillian  E.  Parshley 

Mary  M.  Emery 

Alice  CMUnken 

Fnmoes  M.  Sabin 

Mary  B.Hanis 

Alice  B.  Dodge 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

Rliiabeth  Brewster. . . . 
Mrs.  8.  M.  Chamberlln. 


Qlcn  Ridge 

Haokfinflftftk 

Haddonfleld 

HobokoQ 

JoseyCity 

Kearny 

Lakewood 

Long  Branch 

Millvllle 

Mcntdalr 

Mcfristown 

Naveshik 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Newark 

Newton 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passalo 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy... 
Plalnfleld 


Princeton 

Rahway 

Riverton 

Rockaway 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Somerdlle 

South  Orange.. 

Summit 

Tabor 

Trenton 

Do 

Vineland 

Weehawken . . . 
WestHoboken. 
Westfleld 


Public  library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

do : 

Bernards  libiaiy  Association . . . 

Jarvie  Memorial  Library 

Bridgetoo  library 

Bnrllngtan  Library 

Free  PuhUc  Library 

do 

do 

East  Newark  Library 

Ftee  Public  Library 

Ftee  Library 

Free  Public  libniy 

do : 

Oladstone  and  Peapack  Public 

Libraiy. 

Free  Public  Library 

Johnson  Public  library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Public  Llbniry 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Morristown  library  and  Lyceum 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Librarr 

Oardner  A.  Sece  Library 

Free  Public  Lfbrary 

Dennis  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library  and   Reeding 

Room. 

Free  Public  Library 

Rahwav  Library  Assodation 

FreeLlDiary 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Lilaary 

South  Orange  Library 

Free  PuWic  Library 

Mount  Tabor  Free  Librarv 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 


Josephine  W.  Porter. 
Alvaretta  P.  Abbott. 

Mary  O.  Peten 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shattuek. 
Edith  H.CnyweU.... 

MettaR.  Ludcy 

EmmaV.  Walhen... 

Lydla  Weston 

William  H.Ketkr... 

MayD.  Bradley 

Martha  A.  Bnmet.... 

Thomas  J.  Carey 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale 
Edna  Phillips.... 

C.  A.  CkoRe 

Irene  A.  uackett. 
J.H.Wood 


to. 


Msrgaret  D.  Brower. 

Mary  Bonn 

Anna  L.  Cawley. 


Thomas  F.  Hatfleki 

Edmund  W.  Miller 

M.  BeUe  Kilbour 

Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. . 
Mary  Claikson ... ....... 

Madeline  Powell 

AltaM.  Barker 

Mary  P.  Parsons 

Adelaide  H .  Wright. . . . . 
Mary  N.  Walker,  acting. 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

JohnC.  Dana 

A.  Elizabeth  Case 

Irene  Calvert  Phillips. . . 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson... 

EdnaB.  Pratt 

George  F.  Wincdiester... 

Alice  Goddard 

Florence  M.  Bowman. . . 


Agnes  Miller 

AdeleW.  Lupton 

Elizabeth  B.  Campbell 

EttaDavey 

Dorothy  E.  Burrows 

Rev.  Elliston  J.  Perot,  acting. 

Elizabeth  Carter 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilleHiU 

Charlotte  E.  Johns 

Howard  L.  Hughes 

John  P.  Dullard 

Minnie  G.  Clark. 

Louise  I.  Macpherson 

Paul  M.  Konert 

Bessie  Smith 


NrW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque I  Public  Library Mrs.  Bemice  Seward. 

East  Las  Vegas \  Carnegie  Public  Library Elisabeth  Cooley 


;. 

10, 

16,18 

8,000 

19,008 

8,SS 

7,S07 

11,440 

12,000 

7,004 

3,000 
6000 


15,000 
30,000 
51,745 
12,908 

6,000 
30,000 

7,000 
30,580 
06,670 

7,700 

7,715 
10,382 
51,906 

5,501 
51,000 
17,000 

1,300 

9,000 

21,131 

8,009 

HfS 
179,05 

ll,tf 
0745 
5,000 
4.000 

40,987 
5000 

3,1^ 

30,5<0 

58,000 

345,807 

7500 

5951 

4l,S4 
4i;000 
09,567 
15000 
56,959 

9,000 
16,000 
5000 
3000 
9,000 

8,000 
10,000 
14000 

4,100 

75,688 

105,000 

7,486 
18,000 
13,908 
12,508 


10,000 
71500 
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XX. — LiBBARiANS  OF  PuBLic  ANB  SociBTT  LiBR ABIES— Continued. 


LOOBtlOXl. 


NSW  TOSK. 


Akron.. 
Albany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Albloi 

Alden , 

Aiii8t€fdani 

AnceliGB 

AuDUm 

B»th 

Belmont 

Blnghsmton 

BoonviUe 

Bridge  Hampton . 

BronxvlUe. 

Btooldyn 

Do 

BaflUo 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Oanandalgua 

Ganastota 

Canton 

catauiL 

Cazenovia 

Chatham 

Clinton , 

Cohoes 

Coopentown 

Coming 

Cortland 

Cozsaelde 

Danaville 

Delhi 

Dryden. ......... . 

Dmildrk 

East  Hampton . . . 

EllcnviUe 

ElmJn^ 

Endloott 

Fredonla 

Fulton 

Ocneeeo 

Geneva. 

Glen  Cove 

Glcna  Falls 

OloTCisviUe 

Ooavemeur 

Greene 

Greenport 

Greenwich 

Haverstraw 


Herkimer. 
Homer... 
Homell... 
Hndson.. 


Huntington 

Ilion 

Irvlngton-on-Hudson . 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

JjKwreace.^ 

Little  Falls 

Ixickport 

torons 

Auiathon. 

Middletown 


Name  of  library. 


Hifl^  Sohool  Library 

FlreeLlbnry 

State  Llbra^ 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Ken's  Association,  Cen- 
tralLibrary. 

Y.  M.  A.  Pmyn  Library 

Swan  Library 

Kwell  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

.....do 

Seymour  Litwary 

Davenport  Library 

FreeLlbraiy 

PubUc  Library 

Brwln  Library 

Hampton  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library . . . . 

Orosvenor  Library 

Public  Librwy 

Historical  Soolety  Library 

Public  Librarir 

Library  Assodation 

Wood  Library 

PubUc  Library. 

Free  Library  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library 

.....do 

do 

KirUand  Town  Library 

City  Library 

VlllaKe  Club  and  Libnry 

Freelfibrary 

Franklin  Hatch  Library 

Heermanoe  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

FteeLibraiy 

Southworth  library 

Free  Library 

....do 


Librarian. 


MiUbrook 

Moravia I  Powers  Library 

Mount  Vernon Public  Library. 


Public  Librarv 

Steele  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library 

Public  Library 

Wadsworth  Library 

FreeLlbraiy 

Public  Library 

Crandall  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Readizig  Room  Association 

Moore  Memorial  Library 

Oreenport  Library * 

Free  Library 

King's  Dauc^ters'  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Phillips  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter  Frc<ie 
Library. 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Ouiteau  Library 

Cornell  Library  Association 

James  Prendenast  Free  Library . 

Jc^mson  City  Library 

-Public  Library 

CityLibraiy 

High  School  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Civic  Club  Free  Library 

Peck  Memorial  Library 

Middletown  Library 

Free  Library 


Irma  Ec^kenon 

Miss C.  A.  Deevey... 
JamesL  Wyer,  Jr.... 
Agnes  H.  McCarthy.. 
E.  Elliabeth  Barker. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Mabel  McNay 

Ulllan  A.  AohiUes 

MaiyC.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley , 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Homer 

Elizabeth  Porter  Clarke... 

MaryL.  Dodd 

EllaSortore 

William  F.  Seward 

Alice  D.  Freeman 

MayT.  VanScov 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman... 

Frank  P.  Hill 

Edward  F.  Stevens 

Aueiustus  H.  Shearer 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews.... 

May  Carpenter 

Mn.  O.  A.  Manser 

S.  N.  Lee 

Mis.  Nellie  H.  Willis 

Fanny  E.  Wead 

Emily  F.  Becker. 

Elizabeth  B.  Needham.... 

Mabel  E.  Stafford 

Ruth  W.  Raymond 

Elmer  E.  Bell 

Elizabeth  K.  Hoyt 

E.  Pearl  Wheeler 

Margaret  H.  Force 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

Susie  M.  Parker. 

Stanley  S.  Kilkenny 

Jennie  Kennedy 

CarlinaM.  Moncfaow 

E.  C.  Hedges 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Demarast 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Andrew 

AnnaG.  Hall 

Florences.  Hall 

Frances  V.  Forsyth 

Ethel  W.  Frazer 

Margaret  A.  Hayes 

Eugenie  C.  Thome 

Gertrude  Ferguson 

Lucy  Edel 

Nettie  E.  Rutherford 

Mary  Summers 

Elizabeth  Deale 

Robert  L.  Shanks 

Mary  E.  Van  Orden 


Edith  M.  Sheaf. . . 
Mary  A.  Ferguson. 
Mary  E.  Windsor. 
Maud  A.  Rice 


Mary  F.  Gaines 

Nellie  Mae  Cheney 

Emma  Enodel 

Charles  M.  Tyler 

Lucia  T.  Henderson 

Hazel  E.  Kllian 

Katherine  M.  Seaman. . . 

Marlon  Herbert 

Marjorie  I.  Fairgrove 

Mabel  E.  Richards 

Carrie  F.  Gates 

Mn.  Flla  B.  Leonard. . . 

J.  W.  Livingston 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuran . . . 

Marlon  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  C.  Butler. 
Frances  D.  Thomson.. . . 


1,800 

10, 2» 

423,784 

10,000 

23,813 

14,437 

12,000 
5,513 

15,997 
8,001 

30,000 
9,000 
5,832 

41,719 
5,823 

11,351 
7,503 
850.000 
114,781 
112,000 
355,021 

21,600 
7,852 
6,000 
8,500 
8,743 
8,057 

11,000 

14,713 
9,628 
6,133 
6,310 
5,700 

10,000 
6,223 
6,600 
6,948 
6,000 

11,454 

16,764 

10,710 
7,500 

23,886 
3,000 

11,245 
8,355 

21,143 

10,000 
9,500 

13,723 

31,943 
6,385 
6,736 
2,674 
4,291 
7,500 

12,000 
6,000 

20,950 
7,313 

10,000 
17,626 

9,000 
28,479 
26,500 

6,500 
15,346 
10,000 

8,031 
11,317 
11,513 

3,025 

6,500 
16,621 

5,486 

9,500 
38,150 
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Loflttlon. 


mw  TOBK— oontinacd. 

NmrRodMlIt 

NmrYork 

N«w  York  (Jtmalea  P.  O.) 

N«wvk 

N0wbun^ 

Niagara  PaUs 

North  Tooawanda 

Norwiofa 

Nyack 

Osdntburg 

Onaonta !!!!.!!! 

OHhiJng 

Oflwflgo 

Owago 

Oxford 

OyttarBay 

Palmyra 

Patohogae 

PetksUl 

Peon  Yan 

Plattaburg 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jarvli 

Potsdam 


Poughkeepaia. 


Rodi«8t«r 

Do 

Rookville  Center, 

Roma 

Rye 

Sac  Harbor 

Salem 

Saranao  Lake . . . 

Saugertlee 

Soheneotady 

Seneca  Falls  . 
Shelter  Island... 

Sherburne 

Sherman 

Sidney 

Skaneateles 

Solvay 

Southampton 

SpringTlile 

Syracuse 

Twrytown 

Tooawanda 

Troy 

Utioa 

Walden 

Walton 

Wanensburg 

Warsaw 

Waterloo 

Watertown 


Wellsvflle 

WestHoboken. 

Weetfleld 

White  Plains.. 

Wyoming 

Yonkers 


NOBTH  CAKOLIMA. 


Asheville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Oreensboro 

Ledger 

Raleigh 

Do 

Wilmhigton.... 
Winston-Salem. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

vofamis. 


Pabllo  Library 

do 

QneoDs  Borouch  Public  Library. 
Free  Public  Obrary 
Free  Library 
Public  Library 

do 

Guernsey  Memorial  Library 

Nyack  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 

City  Library 

Cobum  Free  Library 

Oxford  Memorial  Library 

FreeLibrarv 

Kincs  Daughters  Free  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Field  Library 

PubUo  Library 

....do 

Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public   Library  and   Reading 
Room. 

Adriance  Memorial  Library 

Bath-on-Hudson  Public  library. 

Public  Library 

Reynolds  Library 

Public  Library 

Jervis  Library  Association 

Free  Reading  Room 

John  Jermain  Memorial  Library.! 

Bancroft  Public  Library ; 

Free  Library I 

Public  Library 

....do 

Mynderse  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Minerva  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Rosers  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Young  Men's  Lyceum  Library . . 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Josephine>Louiso  Public  Librarj- 

W.  B.  Ogden  Free  Library 

Richards  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  and  Historical  Society. . 
Roswei]  P.   Flower  Memorial 

Library. 
David  A.  Howe  Public  Library . 

Free  Public  Library 

Patterson  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Maiy  B.  Huntington 

Edwin  H.  Anderson 

Jessie  F.  Hume 

Louise  Merriman 

Lillian  O.  Estabrook 

Karl  W.  Browning 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren 

N.  Louise  Rudcteshler 

Helen  L.  Powell 

Mary  K.  Hasbrouck 

Maud  D.Brooks 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  W.  BlaekaU. 

Margaret  Acker 

Robert  S.  Kelsey 

Ulian  £.  Foster 

Lillian  J.  Emerson 

LuieP.  Sammis 

Irene  M.  Kent 

Mrs.  Alma  D.  Custead 

Julia  A.  Smague 

HenrietU  HTklmball 

Ernests.  Hall 

Anna  L.  Walton 

Anna  £.  Wells 

Mrs.SadieA.Bixby 


John  C.  Sickly 

AUoeAsbtOD 

William  F.  Yust 

Anne  R.  Collins 

Whiona  C.  Marthi 

Eugenie  Stevens 

LueUa  Otis  Beaman. . . . 
Mrs. Olive  P.  Young.... 

Franoes  F.  Lalghton 

Ruth  V.  Richardson. . . . 

Alida  A.  MacAdam 

Henry  Olen 

Ellen  F.  Wickes 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Conklin 

Adelaide  E.  Harrington. 
Florence  E.  Hawley . . . . 

Bessie  Tak»tt 

Lydia  H.  Cobane 

Cornelia  Martens 

Julia  W.  Foster 

Lucy  A.  Bensley 

PaulM.  Pataie 

Florae.  Millard 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Rork 

Mary  L.Davis 

CaroUneM.  Underbill... 

Ethel  S.  Leemhig 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Smith . . . . 

MaryS.Crandall 

Helen  M.Cameron 

Lula  M.Clark 

Samuel  A.  Hayt 


40^000 
2,515^157 
22tLOQ0 
IQ^OfB 
40^87 
2%  800 
14. » 
13,fiSS 
10,40 

14,000 

14,0fl 

9,SU 

^975 

11,0M 

7,311 

6,1 

0,000 

9,204 

16,3?0 

s,m 

»^tf0 
7.»1 

55,40 

S,» 
73,221 
80, 7K 

7,081 
18,000 

6,«B 
11,675 
13,000 

7.Ui 

7,W 
0,000 

7,W 

15,317 

7,S» 

12,212 

9,7tt 

119,128 

]2,«U 

8,201; 

50,328 

00,501 

2^728 

6,275 

3,4» 

7,004 


Fannie  £.  Crittenden 

PaulM.  Konert 

Sarah  H.  Ames 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

Helen  M.Blodgett... 


Ann  Talbot  Erwin. 
Mary  B.  Palmer... 
Mrs.A.  F.  Origgs. 


Pack  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do I  Settle  D.  Caldwell 

Good  Will  Free  Library A.W.Willis 

Olivia  Raney  Library i  Jennie  H.  Coffin. . 

State  Library AlexJ.  Feild 

Public  Library I  Alice  Le  Grand . . . 

Carnegie  Public  Library |  Pamela  Bynum. . . 


34,120 

12,015 
16220 
21,923 
20,000 
7.040 
46,911 


13,641 
9,000 
i,9» 

J5,52S 
2,000 

13,780 

45^841 
6,00 
8,9tf 
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XX. — ^LiBRABiANB  OF  PuBUC  AND  SooiBTT  LIBRARIES — Continued. 


Location. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Name  of  library. 


Btomark State  Law  Library. 

Devils  Lake ;  Carnegie  Library. . 

Dickinson i  Public  Library.... 

Fargo ; ■ do 

Grand  Forks do, 

Jamestown 

Mlnot 


OHIO. 


Aloon 

AUlanoe 

Aahtabola 

Bellefontalne... 

Bellevue 

Bryan 

Bucyros 

C58dfc 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Carey 

Chllllootbe 

Clnobinatl 

Ciroievflle 

Ctoveland 

Clyde 

Colombus 

Do 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Coyahoga  Falls. 

Davton 

Deflanoe. 

Delaware. 


J.  H.  Newton 

Marie  E.  O'Brien. 
ZenkaLTrlnka... 
Winnie  Baoklin... 
Lillian  E.  Cook... 
.do I  Alice  M.  Paddock. 


Librarian. 


Namber 

bound 

volumes. 


Free  Public  Library '  Margaret  Greene. 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

PnblicLlbruy 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Gameffle-Stahl  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library 

...-do 

....do 

Public  Library  Association 

Dorcas  Carey  Public  Library. . , 

Public  Library , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

State  Llbrarv 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

Taylor  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

....do 

City  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 


.do. 


Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Library. 


East  Liverpool 

Elyrla [  ElyriaLibrary 

Findlay Puolic Library... 

Fremont Blrcbard  Library 

Gallon Public  Library 

GalUpoUs 

Geneva 

Germantown 

Greenville |  Camerie  Library 

Hamilton ,  Lane  Public  Libiary 

HiUsboro PubllcLlbra'y 

Iranton. 

Lakewood 

Lancaster. 

Lebanon 

Uma. 

Lisbon 

London 

Lomln 

Mansfield 

Marietta. 

Marion 

MassHlon 

Medina 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Stmltsvllle 

Newark 

Nllee 

Palnraville 


Perrysbuig. 
Portsmouth. 

Salem 

Sandusky... 

Shelby 

Sidney , 

Springfield.. 

Toledo.*..*! 

Urbana 

Van  Wert-. 

Warren. 

ihlngton 
Wellington.. 
Wilmington. 


Washington  Courthouse . . 


Brign  Library 

Public  Library , 

do , 

....do 

....do 

Lepper  Library , 

Public  Library 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

McClymonds  Public  Library. , 
Franklin  Sylvester  Library. . , 

Publ  ic  Library , 

do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Way  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Publ  ic  Library 

Library  Association 

Marvin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Warder  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

Brumback  Library 

Public  Libraiy 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 


Mary  P.  Edgerton 

Margaret  E.  Atwell 

Ethel  J.  MaoDowell. . . . 

Laura  O.  Morgan 

Emma  C.  Sutter 

Alice  M.  Walt 

GraceJ.  Fuller 

Carolyn  S.  McCann 

Martha  G.  Robins 

Mary  P.  Martin 

Margie  Sutnhen 

Burton  £.  Stevenson... 

N.  D.C.Hodges 

Ma^E.  Wll<^ 

Wmiam  H.  Brett 

Chella  Hutchinson 

JohnJ.  Pugh 

C.  B.  Galbreath 

Marie  T.  Brown 

Eleanor  Olney 

Maiy  L.  Graham 

Electra  C.  Doren 

Jewel  Fouke 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lahr — 

Mary  H.Hall 

Grace  M.  Petersen 

Mary  B.  Morrison 

Eva  Morris 

Estella  B.  Coyle 

Mrs.  Addle  A.  Vanden. 
Mrs.  Viola  A.  Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor... 
Minnie  J.  Routsong  — 

HattieS.  James 

Frances  H.  Detwiler . . . 

Nellie  John  Shaw 

Rohia  A.  Tngham 

EllaHlte 

Jennie  Unglesby 

Martha  Gamble 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Springer — 

Hattie  D.  Smith 

Elizabeth  K.  Steele .... 

Helen  J.  Fox 

Willia  D.  Cotton 

Helen  L.  Kramer 

Clara  MiUer 

Evangeline  Johnson — 

LomaP.  Amdt 

Mrs.  Maria  E.  Martin. . 

Mrs.  Neva  £.  Rees 

Ida  E.Sloan 

Margaret  Elilboume — 
Eleanor  D.  Moderwell.. 

Nana  A.  Newton 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Carey — 
Edna  A.  Holsaepfel  — 

Ella  Askew 

Emma  Graham 

Alice  Burrowes 

Jessie  D.  Hershlser 

Herbert  S.  Hirahberg... 
Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Milne . . 

Harriet  C.  Long 

Cornelia  G.  Smith 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Edith  E.  Robinson 

Minnie  Farren 


10,260 
4,538 
4,725 
12,001 
10,000 
6,399 
6,162 


84,000 

10.800 

9.679 

8,060 

9,000 

5.840 

8.000 

6.000 

9,500 

26,429 

5.785 

36,500 

518,175 

17,000 

500,000 

6,800 

100,000 

120.000 

10,378 

10,951 

6.000 

84,915 

15,800 

10.770 

11,190 

25,948 

13,000 

12,000 

6,288 

8,492 

6,200 

7,261 

15,428 

14.500 

8,000 

7,977 

15,798 

11,231 

8.626 

18,000 

4.000 

7,527 

10,879 

20,500 

17,000 

10,315 

22,000 

10.600 

8,575 

6,500 

12,840 

6,108 

11.560 

11,000 

25,000 

11,460 

20,995 

5,500 

13.000 

33.014 

11.606 

100.000 

11,000 

25.000 

16,519 

7,000 

11,800 

7.000 
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XX. — Librarians  of  Pubuc  and  Sogibtt  Libraribs— Continued. 


Looatfon. 


OHIO— contlniMd. 


Wooster...... 

Xflnla. 

Youngstown. 
Zanesvllle . . . 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Lfbiaiy 

OrMneCoimtT  Library 

Reuben  McMlUan  Free  Library. 
John  Mclntiia  Public  Library. 


LIbrariaii. 


I  Nttinbv 
I   bound 


Myrtle  M.  Allen... 
EtteG.  McElwatn. 
Joseph  L.  Wlieeler. 
Mary  £.  Elder 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chlokasha ,  Carnegie  Public  Library. 

El  Reno * do 

Enid do 

Quthrie Oamegie  Library 

Muakogee Publ  ic  Library 

Oklahoma Ctunegie  Public  Library. 

Do State  Libiarr 

Shawnee Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Tulaa :  Public  Library 

Woodward Carnegie  Public  Library. 

OKKOON. 


Faimie  Whltaker 

Bliiabeth  Sinclair 

Mrs.  Cora  C.  Porter 

Mrs.  Bertha  G.  MoBiide. 

Mary  R.  Radford 

Mary  E.Hays 

E.  G.Spflman 

TrimmferS.  Funk 

Alma  R.  McGlenn 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hall 


I 


Ashland Free  Public  Library •  Blanche  E.HIcka... 

Astoria -  Public  Library Katharine C.  Barker. 

Baker do Lnla M.Smith 

Hood  River |  County  Library j  Ethel  M.  Goudy 

La  Grande Public  Library !  Locia  Haley. 


Medlbrd do 

Pendleton rmatllla  County  Library 

Portland Library  AssDciatlon 

Salem Public  Library 

Do State  Library 

The  Dalles Wasco  County  Library . . . 


PBHNBTLVANU. 


Allentown. . . 
Ardmore .... 

Athens 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem.. 
Bloomsburg. 
Braddook... 

Bradford 

Butler 

Canton 

Carlisle 


Free  Library 

....do 

Spalding  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Librvy 

Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

CamMrie  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


Carnegie 

Chester '.... 

Do 

ConnellsviUe 

Conshohocken.. 

Carry 

Coudersport 

Danville 

Darby 

Duquesne 

Easfoo 

Erie 

FalUdngton 

Franklm 

Germantown... 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Do 

Hatboro 

Hatleton 

Jenkintown 

Johnstown 

Kennett  Square. 

Lancaster 

Langhome 

Lanidowne 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

Mauch  Chunk . . 
MoEeesport.... 

Mead^Qe 

Media 


!  Green  Free  Library 

J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 
Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. , 

Free  Library 

West  End  Free  Library , 

CamM;le  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 
Thomas  Beaver  Library 
Free  Library 
Carnegie  Free  Library 
Public  Library 

do 
Fallslngton  Library 
Library  Association 
Friends  Free  Library 
Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Union  Library 

Public  Library 

Abington  Library  Society 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library 
A.Herr  Smith  Memorial  I/ibrary . 

Langhome  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library. 

Dimmick  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Tvibrarv 


Elisabeth  Robinson. 

SabraL.  Nason 

Maxy  F.  Isom 

Flora  M.  Case 

Comdia  Marvin 

Corlnne  A.  Mets 


Isabel  MoC.  Turner 

M.  Rebeooa  Llngenfelter 

Helen  Thurston 

HaselR.  Clifton 

Elisabeth  D.  Burrows.... 

Edith  Patterson 

George  H.  Lamb 

Susan  L.  Sherman 

Clara  B.  McJunkin. 

Sadie  L.  Parsons 

William  Homer  Ames 


Emma  L.  Rood 

Dorothy  M.  Cochran 

Myrtle  C.  Lehman 

Margaret  M.  Whiteman. . 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Aken 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Dean 

Chloe  A.  Haugjienberry. . 

Janet  Bird 

Helen  M.  Serrill 

Oiarles  E.  Wri^t 

Henry  F.  Marx 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard 

Mary  E.Watson 

Mary  H.Clarke 

Hannah  M.  Jones 

Olive  M.Ryder 

Alice  R.  Eaton 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery . 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Yerkes.. . 

Alice  Wmigerod 

Florence  M.  Rldpath 

L.  Helen  Berkey 

Alice  W.  Swayne 

Helen  B.Myers 

Ethel  G.Praul 

M.  Sophronia  Beatty 

Helen  S.  Seltaer 

Florence  Hulings 

InesCrandle 

Marian  Prioe 

Charlotte  M.  Campbell. . . 
Rebecca  Smedley,  Jr 


10.«» 
I6»7B 
73,  MO 
28.077 


8^000 
6,100 

10.000 
12, 8» 

ao,<0 

sot 000 

io,as 

7.2» 
1,400 


7,233 
8,000 

7.800 
5,710 
8,800 

«,« 
18,000 

284, 7» 
I2.80O 

125,000 
18.000 


13,800 


6,1 


18,40 

7,814 
OO^OOI 
2L787 

8f  W^ 

7,80 

17,000 
10,005 
<4flS 
14,785 
5,478 
^500 
7,000 


sjooo 

37,000 
7f,8Si 
63,738 

9,900 
10,375 
31,000 
14,660 
20,000 
175,000 
15,000 
17,000 
12,738 
24,237 

5,000 
14,757 

5,800 

7800 

9000 

1^813 

1^878 

«,«! 

7,r 
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XX. — ^LiBBARiANs  OF  PuBUC  AND  SooiBTY  LiBB ABIES —Continued. 


Location. 


PBNNSTLVAinA— oomtd. 
Montrose 


Name  of  library. 


Mount  Holly  Springs. 

MunhaU 

Newcastle 

Newton 

Norristown 

North  East 

Oakmont 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia 

PhoenixviUe 


Pittsburgh. 


Do 

Pottsville... 
Reading..... 
RidleyPark. 
Seottdale.... 

Scranton 

Sewickley... 
TitosviUe... 

Towanda 

WalUngford. 


Warren 

Waahington.. 
Westchester. 
Wilkes-Barre. 
Wflllamsport. 

Yardley 

York 


SHODE  ISLAJXD, 


Susquehanna  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Amelia  8.  Given  Free  Library... 

Carnegie  Library  of  Homestead. 

Free  Fublic  Library 

Newton  Library  Co 

William  McCann  Library 

McCord  Memorial  Librae 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library  of  the  Phoenix- 
viUe School  District. 

Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

Came^ne  Library  of  Pittsburgh.. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ridley  Park  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

-...do 

Benson  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Helen  Kate  Fumess  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Library  Association 

Citizens'  Free  Library 

Library  Association 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

James  V.  Brown  Library 

Yardley  ville  Library 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


F.  A.  Alden. 


Anthony.. 
Avponaog. 
Aanaway.. 
Auburn. 


Bairlngton 

BrMd! 

Carolina 

Centerdale 

Central  Falls 

Crompton 

East  Oreenwich. 
East  Providence. 


Edgewood. . . 
Oreenville... 
Hope  Valley. 
Jamestown.. 
Kingston.... 
Lakewood... 


Ne^mrt. 


Oak  Lawn. 
Pawtucket. 


Dale. 


Pbenix 

Providence 

Do 

Do.  (Cranston  St.). . . 

Do.  (OlnesrviUe  Sta- 
tion). 

ftiverside 

Romford 


Free  Library 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Rogers  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Union  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library. 

do 

Watchemoket  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

Philomenlan  Library 

Free  Library 

do : 

People's  Library 

Redwood  Library  and  Athe- 
naeum. 

Free  Public  Library 

Deborah  Cook   Sayles   Public 
Library. 

Narragansett  Library  Associar 
tion. 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Arlington  Fublic  Library 

Olneyvllle  Free  Library 


Bbawomet... 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Wasterly 

Woontoeket. 


Public  Library 

East  Providence  Centre  Free 
Library. 

Leaffue  Free  Library 

Whitridge  Hall  Free  Library. .. . 

a«oree  Hall  Free  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Harris  Institute  Library 


Stella  Goodyear 

W.F.  Stevens 

Alice  M.  Sterling 

W.E.Martindell.... 
Helen  A.  Bomberger. 

Rebecca  M.  Leete 

Blanche  Mcllvaine. . . 

Emily  S.  Glesen 

John  Ashurst. 

Ida  M.Wagoner 


Edward  E.Eggers. 


John  H.  Leete 

Flora  B.Roberts... 
Edward  A.  Howell.. 
Alma  L.  Deppisch. . 

Edna  L.  Krouse 

Henry  J.  Oarr 

Harriet  D.  McCarty. 

Viola  Q.  Hively 

Dora  S.Potter 

Dorothy  F.  Palmer. 


Mary  C.  Weiss 

Janet  M.  Clark 

Sarah  P.  Bedford 

Myra  Poland 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

Dorothy  Wlghtman 

F.  L.  Spangler,  acting.. . 


Myra  S.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Means 

L.R.Crandall 

Clara  L.  Foster 

Mrs.  Erma  S.  Bradford. 

George  U.  Arnold 

Friend  W.  Brooks 

Frank  C.  Angell 

Edward  E.^der 

Bertha  M.  Bra/ton 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Chapman. 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Briggs. . 


Alice  W.  Morse 

May  B.  Lamb 

Laura  S.  Yeaw , 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond. 

Isabel  Eddy 

Frank  B.Wight 

Luella  K.  Leavitt 

George  L.  Hinckley. . 


Ernest  L.  Sperry 

WiUiam  D.  Goddard. 


Alice  E.  Potter. 


Lucile  S.  Hines 

William  £.  Foster 

Herbert  O.  Brigham 

Mary  F.Walker 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Richardson. 


Mary  W.  Blodget. 
Bessie D.  Paul... 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Lane... 
iMrs.  Mary  J.  S.  Stimaon. 

EmIlleA.Ide 

« Joseph  L.  Feaoook 

Ama  H.Ward 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


10,000 

5,392 

46,300 

9,746 

8,500 

8,205 

5,500 

5,991 

15,515 

515,925 

10,438 

115,000 

424,570 

11,453 

45,000 

6,170 

12,000 

82,600 

13,132 

11,000 

8,406 

3,300 

30,000 
17,410 
13,145 
61,197 
27,717 
6,000 
14,000 


10,870 
7,304 
7,Sft5 
8,000 

13,000 

20,«68 
5,000 
6,105 

17,500 
7,147 

10,000 
9,468 

6,983 
5,737 
7,568 
7,779 
9,500 
6,842 
33,464 
64,781 

8,100 
38,904 

16,000 

10,470 

175,131 

43,000 

5,897 

11,365 

6,166 
6,180 

6,280 

6,806 

8,817 

43,063 

21,479 
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XX.— Librarians  of  Public  and  Socibtt  Libraribb — Contmued. 


LocAtkm. 


Name  of  library. 


SOUTH  CABOUrA. 


Andsnon !  Carnegie  Library 

CbarlestoB Library  Society. 


Coltunbla. 
QreenvUle. 

liarlon ;  Public  Library. 

SpartanbuiiK Kennedy  Free  Library. 


State  Library. 
Meblett  Free  Library. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


AbeitlBen 

Deadwood 

jAtA 

MitdMU I  Carnegie  Library 

— do 


Alexander  Mitchell  Library. 

Fabllc  Library 

Hearst  Free  Library 


Do 

Redfleld.... 
Sioux  Falls. 
Vermilion.. 
Yankton... 


State  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 


Chattanooga Public  Library 

KnoXYllle i  Lawson  McQhee  Library. 

Memphis ;  Cossitt  Library 

Nashville Carnegie  Library 


Do. 


TEXAS. 


Austin 

Belton 

Bryan 

Cleburne 

Confeana 

Dallas 

Denlson 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth. 
Galveston. . . 

Houston 

Lockhart 

San  Antonio. 

Temple 

Tyler. 

Waco 

Waxahachie. 


UTAH. 


Ogden 

SiQt  Lake  City. 


Do 
SpringviUe 


VERMONT. 


Barro 

BeUows  Falls. 


Bennington. , 

Brandon 

Brattleboro.. 
Burlington.. 
Oavendish... 

Ch^^liMja , 

Danby 

Derby  line.. 
Fair  Haven.. 
Lyndonville. 
Manehester.. 
Middlebury. 
MontpeUer... 

Newbi 

N< 

Pii 
Poultney. 


State  Library. 


State  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

XXI  Club  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Rosenberg  Library 

Lyceum  and  GaruMie  Library. 

Dr.  Eugene  Clark  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

N.  P.  Sims  Library 


Carnegie  Free  Library. 
Free  Public  Library. . 

State  Library 

Public  Library 


Aldrich  PubUc  library 

Rockingham  Free  Public  li- 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Fletcher  Free  library 

Fletcher  Town  library 

Public  library 

Oilfflth  Memorial  Library 

Haskell  Free  Library 

Public  library 

CobleAfh  PubUc  Library 

Mark  Skinner  library 

Public  Library 

Kellogg-Hubbard  library 

State  Ubrary 

Tenney  Memorial  library 

Goodrich  Memorial  Library 

Madure  library 

Free  library 

do 


librarian. 


Nambtt 

boond 

vohunea. 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Gefanr 

Ellen  M.  Fits  Simons 

Mn.Virgfaiia  G.Moody.. 

Mn.  Rebecca  Deal 

Louise  McI.  McMaster. . . 
Mary  M.  Bau^iam 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum 

Mn.  Elisabeth  S.  Phelps. 
Esther  Thompeon,  actmg, 

EdlaLaurson 

Mra.  Maud  Russell  Carter 

Doane  Robinson 

Myrtle  Francis 

Albdrto  A.  CaiUe 

Mildred  I.  Grange 

Jessie  Bartholomew 

Margaret  S.  Dunlap 

Mary  U.  Rothrock 

Charles  D.  Johnston 

Margaret  McE.  Kercfaeval 
Mary  Skefflngton 

C.  Klaemer 

Emma  Lee 

Miss  Willie  Roeen 

Rebecca  Royall 

Mra.  Mattie  C.  Houston.. 

Betsy  T.Wiley 

Mra.  W.C.King 

Mra.  Maud  D.  Sullivan. . . 
Mra.  Charles  Scheuber. . . , 

Frank  C.  Patten 

Julia  Ideson 

Mae  Camp 

Elisabeth  H.  West 

Mn.  W.  S.  Bands 

Rumana  McManio 

Pauline  McOanley 

Irene  D.  Gallaway 

Graoe  W.  Harris 

Joanna  H.  Sprague 

H.W.  Griffith 

Louise  Rowland 

Ruth  Parker 

Mra.  Nellie  M.  Plantier.. . 

Marlon  A .  Addis 

Mra.  Ida  J.  S.  Klngsley... 

Mary.  Shakshober 

George  D.  Smith 

E.  G.  White 

Mary  J.  George 

Vera  H.  Griffith 

O.  M.  Carpenter 

Mra.  Margarat  Colvllle. . . . 

Elisabeth  C.  HUIs 

Eleanor  Eggleston 

Susan  Ew  Archibald 

Evelyn  S.  Lease 

George  W.  Wing 

F.  M.  Atkinson 

lissle  M.  Sarosnt 

Mary  T.  Randall 

Leila  M.  Vanghan 

Mary  K.  NorUm 


5,300 
47,000 
40,000 
8,000 
6,000 
8,000 


8,064 
6,47» 

10,309 
8,334 
5,990 

44,885 
4,600 

16,033 
3,788 
9,431 


44,160 

as.8M 

138,411 

76,157 

160,000 


35,000 
3,448 

14,059 
8,18B 

11,000 

54.446 

a;»o 

11,982 

31,106 

00,000 

40,000 

5,000 

49,004 

6,300 

9,S80 

28,  M7 

^aoo 


14,881 

75,758 

16,100 

1,300 


12.508 
12.355 

8.063 
7,280 

32.045 

40,000 
3,700 

10,000 
8,073 
8,335 
6,000 
5,340 

19,094 
0,591 

30,917 

76,000 
7,000 

10^108 

Sooo 

4,000 
l£080 


hi 

I 
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XX.— Librarians  op  Public  and  Sooiett  Libraries — Continued. 


Locatioa. 


TSBMONT— continued. 


Randolph 

Rutland 

Do 

St.  Albans.... 
St.  Johnsbury. 
Springfield.... 

Strafford 

Vernnnes 

Waterbury 

wlndaor 

Woodstock 


VTROINIA. 


Alexandria 

Fredericksburg. 

Lynohborg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Winchester 


WASHmOTON. 


BeOlncham 


relt.. 


Evei 

Boouiam. 
North  Yakima. 

Olympla 

Ritsvflle 

Seattle 

Spokane 

'ntcoma 

Walla  Walla... 


mart  TiBonnA. 


Charleston. 


Do 

Huntinston. 
Parkers  Durg. 
Wheeling.... 


ton. 


Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam 

Beldt 

BerUn 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Colombus 

Darlington 

Delavan 

DePare 

Eaa  Claire 

ETansvllle 

Food  do  Lao... 
Fort  Atkinson.. 
Grand  Rapids.. 

Green  Bay 

Hayward 

Hudson 

Janesrille 


Kenosha 

Kilbonm 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Qeneiva. 
ICadiaon.... 

Do 

Manitowoc... 

Marinette 

Mardiltokl. 


Name  of  library. 


EimbaO  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library . 

Free  library 

St.  Johnsbury  Atheneum 

Town  library 

Harris  library 

Bixbv  Memorial  Free  Library... 

Public  Library 

Library  Assooatlon 

Norman 
brary. 


Librarian. 


Williams  Public  Li- 


Dealer  C.  Moulton 

Lucy  D.  Cheney 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

Bertha  C.  Jennison.. . . 
Edward  T.  Fairbanks. 
Elisabeth  McCarthy... 

Helen  D.  Moore 

Edith  J.  Chamberlin . . 

Bertha  E.  Joslyn 

Jennie  C.  Penniman... 
Alice  L.  Eaton 


Alexandria  Library '  Alice  J.  Green 

Wallace  Librarr ,  Sally  N.  Gravatt... 

Geo.  M.  Jones  Memorial  Library.  I  E.  K.  Peck,  aoUng. 

Public  Library =  Marr  D.  Pretlow... 

State  Library I  H.  R.  MoDwaine. . . 

Handley  Library C.  Vernon  Eddy. . . 


Public  Library Mrs.K.M.  R 

do '  EUsabethR 


.do. 
.do. 


Kyan 

.  Topping. 


Washington  State  Library. 

Public  Library 

....do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library. 


Agnes  V.  Johnson. 
Eleanor  Stephens. . . . 

J.M.  E3tt 

Mrs.  Claire  L.  Miller. 
Judson  T.  Jennings.. 
George  W.  Fuller.... 

JohnB.  Kaiser 

EUenG.  Smith 


Department  Arohives  and  His- 
tory. 

State  Law  Library , 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library , 


Free  Pnblic  Library 

....do : 

Vaughn  Library 

PubUo  Library 

Williams  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do 

Aram  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

....do. : 

Eager  Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

D wight  Foster  Public  Library . . . 

T.  B.  Scott  Free  Library , 

Kellogg  Public  Library 

CaraeigTe  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Free  PubUo  Library 

Gilbert  M.  Simmons  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

Free  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Stephenson  Pnblic  Library , 

Free  Library. 


■ 


EUaha  D .  Smith  Library 

Tainter  Memorial  Free  Library . 


Henry  S.  Green. 


L.O.  Wilson../.... 
Miss  Lewis  Harvey. 

Anna  E.Taylor 

Etta  M.  Roberts. . . 


Rosette  M.  Reese 

Agnes  L.  Dwight 

Cedle  M.  FenneUy 

Kate  M.Potter 

Hattie  A.  Doolittle 

Nellie  B.  McAlpIne 

Margaret  Biggert 

Marion  C.  Bryant 

Nellie  A.  Loomis 

Hattie  B.  Greene 

Marion  E.  FrederickMn. 

Helens.  Mathews 

Laura  M.Olsen 

Mae  G.  Phillips 

OOUeWieder 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Davis 

Edith  L.  Rablin 

Deborah  B.  Martin. 

Harriette  H.  Wlthrow... 

Lucille  C.  Monkey 

MaryA.  Egan 

Lillian  E.BeD 

CoraM.  Frantz 

Lillian  F.  Ramsay 

Lillv  M.  E.  Borreaen 

Gertrude  J.  Noyes 

Mary  A.  Smith 

Gilson  G.  Glasler 

MarthaE.  Pood 

Gladys  May  Andrews. . . 

OaroUne  C.  Shaw 

Luoy  L.  Pleasants 

Mr8.EsriaNiokienQn.... 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


8,  ado 

21,728 

14,000 

9,000 

20,000 

9,330 

7,000 

9,250 

5,500 

16,000 

23,000 


9,000 
5,500 
5,000 
26,188 
112,000 
8,000 


26,000 

11,904 

6,269 

8,048 

35,000 

6,701 

277,534 

77,454 

85,128 

15,000 


67,000 

19,000 
16,435 
24,681 
37,042 


10,832 

13,929 

8,000 

10,760 

10.814 

17,089 

5,986 

9,216 

6»780 

5,652 

5,691 

7,122 

25,015 

6,884 

18,000 

6,000 

9.787 

80,000 

4,000 

5,788 

19,719 

5,837 

84,387 

5,757 

25,006 

6.223 

38,802 

60,000 

15,026 

16,806 

8,268 

11,696 

18,649 
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XX. — LiBRARiANB  OF  PuBUC  AND  SooiBTT  L1BRABIS8 — Continued. 


Looation. 


wncoNsiR— continued. 


Uflrrill 

MUwankM,... 
Mineral  Point. 
Monroe 


Neenah 

Ooonomofwoc. 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Radne 

Rblnelander.. 

Rice  Lake 

Ripon 

St.  Frands... 

Sheboygan 

Sparta 

Stanley 

Steyens  Point. 

Superior 

Washburn 

Watertown... 

Waukesha 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa..., 

WestAlUs 

Whitewater. . . 


WTOVINO. 


Cheyenne. 

Kvanston. 
Laramie.. 


Name  of  library. 


T.  B.  Scott  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Arabnt  Ludlow  Memorial 
biary. 

PubUc  Library , 

do 

Famaworth  Public  Library. 

Publio  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

PubUc  Library 

do 

Salsmann  Library 

PubUc  Library 

Free  Library 

PubUe  Library. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

PubUe  Library 

....do 


Li- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Librarian. 


I 


Nomlwr 

bound 

vohims. 


Wlnnefred  Bailey 

Charles  E.  MeLenegan . 
Margaret  A.  Crawford. 
Katherine  Smock 


IdaB.E:eUogg 

Anna  R.  Jones 

Malvlna  Q.  Claosen . . 

Julia  Rupp 

Mary  E. Porter 

MaryJ.CaUdns 

Jessie  W.  Bingham... 

Odile  M.  Demers 

Blanche  Thompson. . 
Rey.  Dr.  A.  C.  Breig. 

Bertha  Marx 

Jennie  Sooutan 

Grace  W.Estes 


Mary  Dunesan 

Blandi  L.  Tjnterkindier. . 
Mrs.  May  M.  Oreenwood. 

Viyian  O.  Uttle 

Clara  K.  Shadall 

Clara  L.  LIndaley 

CoraLLansbic 

Grace  E.  Loyeiand 

WilUamE.JiUson 

Ella  A.  Hamilton 


Laramie  County  PubUc  Library .  I  LueUa  Moore 

State  Library Frances  A .  Davis . . . 

Uinta  County  PubUc  Library . . .   Ifenuerite  Cameron. 
Carnegie  PubUc  Library William  S.  Ingham. . 


9.MA 

940,000 

O.0U 

10,381 

]3,6« 
5,?B0 
8,01 

a3.4S7 

ii.oe 

34.53D 
0,964 
5.317 
7,787 

15.000 

10,  MS 
9.160 
fOS 
0,44s 

34.10? 
5.000 
7.906 
7.300 
7,B7 

11,094 
0,861 
3.0a 
8,617 


1O.Q09 
45,601 

5.0 

im 


XXI. — DraECTORS  OF  Library  Schools. 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Riverside,  Cal... 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Atlanta,  Ga 


Urbana,IU... 
Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Albany,  N.Y.... 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 


Name  of  institution. 


PubUc  Library  Trataiing  School. 


Riverside  Library  Service  School 

CaUfomia  State  Library  School 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  Library). 


University  of  IlUnols  Library  School 

Simmons  CoUege  School  of  Library  Science. 
St.  Louis  Library  Sdiool 


New  York  State  Library  School 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  PubUc  Ubzary . . 

Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 
serve University). 
Carnegie  Libruy  School. 


Plttsburrfi,  Pa ^  _, 

Seattle,  wash ■  University  of  Washin^on  Library  School. 

Madison,  Wis "*'         '"        ''  "    " 


Wisconsin  Library  Sdiool  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary (Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 


Director. 


Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewilt, 
principal. 

Joseph  FTDanieis,  dirwtor. 

Beulah  Mnmm,  in  diargk 

Topimie  Dora  Barker,  (fr 
reotor. 

Pbineas  L.Windaor.direeUff. 

June  R.  Donnelly,  diiector. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  direc- 
tor. 

James  I.  Wyer,  director. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 

Ernest  J.  Reeoe,  nrmdpel. 

Earl  E.  Sparry,  director. 

AUoe  8.  iVler,  dlreetor. 

John  H.  Leete,  director. 
William  E.  Henry,  dlreeta- 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  direc- 
tor. 
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XXII. — ^Educational  Boards  akd  Foundations. 


Name  of  bond. 


AxiiiA  T.  Jttaom  Foanda- 

tfon. 
Baran  de  Hlnch  Fnzid. . . 


Oaniegie  CorporaUm  of 
New  York.. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advanoement  of 
Teaohlng. 

General  Education  Board. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund . 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreim  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teaohers. 

Phelpa-StolDea  Fond 


RocAoefeller  Foundation...! 

I 
t 

Russell  SageFoundatioB. .  i 


President. 


J.  H.  Dniard,  Charlottes- 
ville. Va. 
E.S.Benjamin 


Secretary. 


Andrew  Oamegle,  2  East 
Olst  St.,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  Prltchett,  679  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  Gates,  (diairman,  91 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

JamesH.  Dillard , Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

E.  D.  Adams,  71  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  chair- 
man, 100  William  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Vincent,  New 
York,N.Y. 

Mrs.  RusseU  Sage,  604  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  N.  Y. 


Robert  R.  Moton,  Tas- 
kegee  Institute,  Ala. 

Max  J.  Kohler.  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

James  Bertram,  576 
Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,N.Y. 

Clyde  Furst,  676  Fifth 
AvOy  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Wallace  Buttrick,  01 
Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Miss  G.  C.  Mann,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Columbia  Univer- 
sity ,NewYork,N  .Y. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jerome  D.  Greene,  61 
Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Glenn,  180 
East  aad  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


Meeting* 


New  York,  N.Y.,1W8. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary. 

NewYork,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


NewiYork,iN.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Monthly,   October  to 
May,  inclusive. 


XXIII. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Sogibties. 


Name  of  board. 


Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in 

the  United  States  of  America. 
American  Baptist  Education  Society 


American  Christian  Convention,  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Committee 
on  Education. 

Congregational  Education  Society 


President. 


Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Board  of 
Education. 

Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  Con- 
farence.  Board  of  Education. 

Methodirt  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Board 
of  Education. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  Educational 
Board. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of 
Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Board  of  Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  College  Board. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Protestant  Eplsoopal  Church,  General 
Board  of  Religious  Education. 


Frank  W.  Padelfbrd.  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clark  W.  Chamberlain, 
Granville,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Sargent,  Providence, 
R.  L 


C.   F.   Swift,   Fall   River, 

Maas. 
R.  H.  Crossfield,  Lexington, 

A  .J.  Turkle,  Stockton  Ave. 
and  Arch  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

H.  H.  Ewert,  Gretna,  Mani- 
toba' 

William  F.  McDowell, 
Washfaigton,  D.  C. 

E.  E.  HosB,  Muskogee,  Okla. . 

T.  J.  Searcy,  385  South  Cyn- 
thia Place,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

B.  D.  Burton,  <Aiainnan, 
University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  jni. 

Charles  wadswinth,  jr., 
58M  Overbrook  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edwin  A.  McAlpin,  Jr.,  166 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

James  Quarles,  Room  410, 
Urban  Bldg.,  LouisviUe, 

Dimiel  S.  Tuttle,  74  Vande- 
venter  Place,  St.  Loixis, 
Mo. 


Secretary. 


Ralph  D.  Kyle  J844  East  63d 

St..  Chicago,  Hi. 
?nmk    W.    PadeUord,    706 

Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hu^  A.  SnOtb,  West  Milton. 

Ohio. 


Frank  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Charles  S.  Bausltai,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Langenwalter,  Btufl- 
ton,0hio. 

E.  S.  Tipple,  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Stonewall  Anderson,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S.  E.  Griggs,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Frank  W.  Padeliud,  706 
F(nd  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  W.  Cochran,  611 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  fhila* 
delphla,  JPa. 

Robert  Mackensle,  166  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  B.  Sweets,  132  South 
Fourth  Ave.,  LouisviUe, 
Ky. 

Charles  H.  Boynton.  139 
Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.J. 
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XXIII. — Gkvboh  Educational  Boabim  and  SooaTix»--<3oiitmuecL 


Nanw  of  board. 


RdarmMl  Chnreh  in  Amoioa,  Board  of 

Education. 
Soofety  of  Friends,  5-7«an'  meeting,  Board 

of  Education. 
Society  of  Frieada,   Oaneral  ConfBrenoe, 

Oommittee  on  Education. 

United  EvangBlIoal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

United    Preabyterian   Church,    Board    of 
Education. 


Preddoit. 


EliasW.Tbomi 

29d  8t^  New  Tori,  N.  Y. 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  19  South 

La  Salle  St.,  Chioaflo,  m. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarth- 
Pa. 


Franklin  Schle«Bl,  441  West 
Cheatont  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 

David  F.  Matcfaett,  6133 
Ellis  Ava.,  Ghioago,  111. 


John  a.  Gobliaiil,   25 

2adSt..NewYQric,N.Y. 
Beth  K.  Qlffonl,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Bertha  L.  BroomeU,  Uthud 

Race    Sta.,    PhihdelpWa, 

Pa. 
H.   H.   Thoran,  2749  Beet 

Av,,  Oiioago,  HI. 

Ralph  D.  Kyle,  1344  East  eU 
St.,  Chica«o,  ni. 


XXIV. — SUPEBIKTBNDBNTB  OF  GaTHOUC  PaROCHIAL  ScHOOLS. 
[ArchdlooeoM  are  indicated  by  an  aatarldc  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiooeae. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  ofBcer. 


Albany,  N.Y.... 

Baker  City,  Greg. 
•Baltlmcre,Md... 
•Boston,  Mass 

Brodklyn,N.Y.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Crookston,  Minn. 


Dallas,  Tex. 
Erie,  Pa... 


Fall  River,  ICass. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Galveston,  Tex.. 
Oreen  Bay, Wis.. 
Hartford,  Conn.. 


Uttle  Rock.  Ark. 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 


•New  Orleans,  La. 
•Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  8.  T.  L.,  inspector 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Hu{di  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 

(Baltimore  Citv). 
Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hickey,  8.  T.  L.,  diocesan 

snpernsor  of  schools. 
Rev.  Joseph  V.  8.  McClancy,  inspector  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  superintendent 

of  parochial  schools. 
Rev.  WUUun  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schooib. 
Rev.  John  P.  Curran,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  John  P.  Funk,  diocesan  superintendent 

of  schools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Harrlngtou,  school  examiner 

Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 

superintendent  of  schools. 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 

school  visitor. 
Rev.  L.  Damaoe  Robert,  diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Verv  Rev.  John  Baker,  V.  G.,  inspector  of 

SUiOOlS. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  jdiocesan  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Grosnick,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Fitscerald,  8.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  sdiools. 

Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tobin,  superintendent 

Rev.  8.  A.  Stiltch,  D.  D.,  supervisor  of  dio- 
cesan schools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  superintendent 


Address. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


•Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
•Fhiladelphia,  Pa.. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  8.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  P.  McNaliy.  assistant  super- 
intendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  8.  Cameron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 


454  Western  Ave.,  Albany, 

N.Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

31  North  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 

mere,  Md. 
75  Union  Park  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
740  Linwood  St.,  BrootiTii, 

NY 
1874    Senaoa    St.,    Bufltio, 

N.Y. 
1007    Superior    Ave.,   NB., 

Clavelahd,  Ohio. 
IfiO  East  First  Ave.,  Coloo- 

bus,  Ohio. 
Warren,  Minn. 

187  Marsalls  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

274  Second  St.,  Fall  Rit«r, 

Mass. 
8»   Pine   St.,    FaU  Ri^t 

Mass 
Valley'City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  CUnton  St.,  Fort  Wsjoe, 

Ind. 
Houston  Heists,  Tex. 

Manawa,  Wis. 

340   Collins    St.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Cathedral,  Little  Ro*.  Arjf. 
2001  West  End  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
2432   Napoleon  Ave.,  New 

Orleans,  La.  „  ^ 

328  West  14th  St.,  Now  Yoik, 

N.Y. 
806  East  37th  St.,  New  York, 

N  Y 
91  Washington  St.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
891    Westslde  Ave.,  Jcrstj 

City,  N.  J.  ^  . 

82  North  18th  St.,  Portland, 

242  Soirth  20th  St.,  Phil»- 
delphia.  Pa.  ,  ,^__^ 

Twenty-zutnth  and  Didonsv 
Sts..  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

2006  Amity  St.,  Homestead, 
Pa. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 
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XXIV. — SupXBiNTXNDXNTs  ov  Oathouo  Paroohial  Sghools — Continued. 


Dk)oeee  or  archdlooMe. 


*8t.Loai8,Mo 

*8ui  Fraodsoo,  Cal 
Springfield,  llass.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

TrentaOyN.  J 


Nftme  and  title  of  supervlBtng  officer. 


saperlntendent  of 

schools. 

Rey.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintend- 
ent of  sooools. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  George  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  WUliam  J.  MoConDel],  superintendent 
of  parochial  sohodlB. 


Addrsss. 


1200  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Chioopee,  Mass. 

305  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
S25    Islington    St.,    Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


XXV. — Jbwish  Educational  Oroanizatioks. 

NATIONAL. 


Name. 


Central  Conitarenoe  of  American 
Rabbis.  Religioas  Education 
Committee. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Bdnoational  League  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Orphans. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 


Union  of  American  Hebrew  Coo- 
pegntioos,  Board  of  Managers  of 
Synagogue  and  School  .Exten- 
sion. 


Presiding  officer. 


Moses  J.  Qries,  president,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  president,  5887 

Bartlett  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Samuel  J.  Wolfenstejn,  im  Comp- 

ton Road|Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Abram  I.  BUras.  Ill  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Charlee  Shohl,  1400  First  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Joseph 
Ohio. 


h  S.  Komfeld,  Columbus, 


Rita  Stetai,  024  Mellon  St. 

Euesne  E.  Wolf,  336  Engideers 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Jeannette  M.  Goldberg,  Jeiler- 

son,  Tbx. 
George  Zepin,  52  Duttenhofer 
Bldg.,  Cindnnati,  Ohio. 


LOCAL. 


Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Bal- 

tlmofe  City. 
Bmean  of  Education  of  the  Jewish 

Community  of  New  York  City. 
Educational  Alliance 


Hebrew  Education  Sodet; 
Hebrew    Eduo 
Phitedelphia. 


dety 
Sod< 


lety   of 


Baltimore,  Md... 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
.....do 


Jewlflih  Educational  Alliance . 
Jewish  Educational  League . , 


Newark.  N.J 

Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Hugo  Steiner,  Law  Bldg. 

Henrietta  Ssold,  2  Pmehurst 
Ave 

Bernard  M.  L.  Ernest,  31  Liberty 
St. 

Leon  A.  Kohn,  10  Seymour  Ave. 

Bernard  Harris,  506  Common- 
wealth Trust  Bldg. 

Oscar  Leonard,  001  Carr  St. 

Sigmond  Sanger,  1007  Nicholas 
Bldg. 


XXVI. — International  Associations  op  Education.* 

American  University  Union  in  Europe.   Chairman,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary, 

Roger  Pierce,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
AflM)datiOD  for  Uie  International  Exchange  of  Students.    Secretary,  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  London,  England. 
Bursan  International  de  FM^tions  dlnstituteurs.    President,  M.  Mieras,  Jr.;  secretary,  P.  Otto,  Bloe- 

mendaal,  Holland. 
Chinese  Education  Association.   The  Commeraal  Press,  Shanghai,  China. 
International  Association  of  Academies.    Secretary,  Carl  Salemann,  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Petrograd,  Russia. 
International  CfaUd  Welfare  League.    President,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  117  East  21st  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  George  L.  Wheelook,  331  West  101st  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    President,  G.  Klein,  GOttingen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110,  Florissant,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.    President,  Albert  Matbieu,  Paris,  France. 
International  Federation  for  the  Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching.    Address:  L^n  Genoud, 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae.    President,  Clare  I.  (V)gan,  0708  Ridge  Boulevard,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  secretary,  Helen  R.  O'Neil,  260  84th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    Next  meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

October  19-21, 1918. 


1  Beoanae  of  the  Boropean  war  no  reports  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  from  many  inter- 
national assodattoos. 
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Intaratttonl  Ktnttevirtan  Union.    PraHdnt,  Stella  L.  Wood,  2Na  Grand  AT«»,8oalli,  mnoMpoHs. 

Minn.;  aeoretary,  ICay  Murray,  Sprlnfflald,  Man.   Mixt  moittnr  Ohloaffo,  Ii].,  April  or  Maj*  ms. 
Intamatlonal  Moral  Bdaeatlon  CongreM.    FamaMnt  oaaanlflttan.   Addraas:  M.  SpOkr,  Soatli  HUI 

Parky  68,  London,  M.  W.,  England. 
International  Snnday  Sdiool  Anodatton.    FrMldoot,  B.  E.  Warran,  Thiaa  Oaks,  Midi.;  aaontery. 

Marion  Uwranoe,  14M  MaUen  Bldg.,  Chtoago,  m.    Nozt  noetlng:  Bollalo,  K.  Y.,  Jqim  91^18,  IflS. 
Intwnational  nnlverslty  Union.    Presldant,  James  G.  Rodftr,  Sliangbal,  China;  secavtary,  WHUam 

Hart  Dexter,  Washington,  D.  C. 
World's  8tndent  Christian  Federation.    President,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  IM  Bast  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XXVII. — Ambrican  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  assodation;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1. — Naiumal  and  uetional. 

Ahxmni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Sdidars:  W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Frank  Aydeloita, 
MassBOhnsetts  Instftnte  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Assoolation  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Agrionltoral  Teadiing:  Walter  H.  French,  East  Landng, 
Mich.;  C.  H.  Lane,  Department  of  Agrioaltnre,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  Section  L:  Vice  President,  8.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Amertoan  Assodation  of  Agrioultural  College  Editors:  N.  A.  Crawford,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Frank  C.  Dean, 
Ohio  State  Unl vanity,  Columhos,  Ohio:  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jmia,  1918. 

American  Association  of  College  News  Buieans:  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  Colnmbus,  Ohio;  Bernard  Sobel. 
1529  Ferry  St,  Lafttyette,  Ind.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  AssodaUon  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  A.  W.  Tarbell,  Carnegie  Inatftute  of  Technology,  Fltta- 
borgh,  Pa.;  Esra  L.  OtOls,  State  Univerrtty  of  Kentueky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

American  Association  of  Farmers' Instttnte  Woricers:  Jewell  Mayes,  Jefferson,  Mo.;  W.  Webb,  Dover, Del. 

American  Association  of  Teadiers  of  Joomalism:  F.  N.  Soott,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mkh  ; 
Lee  A.  White,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Assodation  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  Lawrence  A.  WUUns,  598  West  mst  St.,  New  Yoit,  N.  Y.: 
Alfred  Coester,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1918. 

American  Association  of  University  Profiossors:  J.  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  H.  W. 
Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Assodation  to  Promote  the  Teaohbig  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Edmund  Lyon,  1441  East  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  1545  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  Bar  Association,  Council  on  Legal  Education:  Chairman,  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Post  Office  Build- 
ing, New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Selden  P.  Spencer,  800  Broadway,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo. 
Charles  M.  Hepburn,  Indiana  University  School  of  Law,  BloomJngton,  Ind. 

Amerlean  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  80  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Mechlin,  1741 
New  York  Ave., Washington,  D.  C,  Washhigton,  D.  C,  May  15-17, 1918. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Charles  B.  Stflfanan,  ld20  Lake  Ave.,  Wflmette,  111.;  Margaret  Snod- 
grass,  1061  Dakfai  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  July  10, 1918. 

American  Federation  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sdenees:  C.  Riborg  Mann,  576 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  A.  Hedriok, Central  High  School,  Waahfaigton,  D.  C;  with 
the  American  Assooiation  for  the  Advanoement  of  Sotonoe. 

Amerlean  Home  Eoonomics  AsBodation:  Catharine  J.  MaeKay,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Mrs. 
Alice  P.  Norton,  2814  Adams  Mill  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amarkan  Institute  of  DenUl  Teaohers:  John  F.  Biddle,  517  Arch  St.,  Pittaburg^,  Pa.;  Abram  Hoffman, 
520  Franklin  St.,  Buffak),  N.  Y. 

American  Instftnte  of  Instmotion:  Wallaoe  E.  Maaon,  Keene,  N.  H.;  John  J.  Mahoney,. Lowell,  Mass. 

American  Medioal  Association,  Coundl  on  Medloal  Education:  Chairman,  HorMe  D.  Amokl,  fiSO  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  N.  P.  ColweU,  585  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lU.;  Chicago,  DL, 
February  4-5, 1918. 

American  Nature-Study  Society:  S.  C.  Sobmncker,  Westchester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstoek,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence. 

American  Physloal  Eduoation  Assoolation:  William  Burdiok,  Baltimore,  Md.;  James  H.  MoCurdy,  93 
Westflord  Ave.,  Sprlngfleki,  Mass.;  Springfldd,  Mass.,  probably  Aprfl,  1918. 

Amarkan  Posture  League:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  164  Sterling  Plaoe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  L.  Taylor,  125 
West  Fifty-eighth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  9. 1918. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association:  Frauds  S.  Fronoiak,  Buffeio,  N.  Y.;  William  A.  Howe,  Stote  Edu- 
cation Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  HI.,  June,  1918. 

American  School  Peace  League:  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405 
Marlborough  St.,  Boeton,  Mass.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July,  1918,  with  the  National  EducatifHi  Association: 

American  Sodety  for  Extension  of  University  Teaditaig:  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  780  WIthecspoon  Build- 
ing, PhUaddphte,  Pa.:  WUllam  K.  Ruff,  730  Witherspooa  Buildhig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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AModiled  OoUteft  New^aiMr  PaMWien:  Thomas  O.  Miaedle,  CohmiUft  Unlvflntty,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Hqhm  H.  Nahm,  Columbia  UnlTaraity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
AsBodated  Harvard  Clnbe:  F.  W.  Burlin^tiamp  821  Com  Exchange  Bank  Bnildfaig,  Chicago,  01.;  E.  M. 

QnMBman,  630  Rialto  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries:  Charles  Cason,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Levering  Tyson,  Columbia  Univer. 

sity.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  October  or  November,  1918. 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations:  Eugene  Davenport,  Urbana, 

HI.;  J.  L.  Hills,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt.;  probably  November,  1918. 
Association  of  American  Colleges:  John  S.  Nollen,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  R.  Watson  Cooper, 

19  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chieage,  Hi.;  Chieago,  111.,  January  10-12, 1918. 
Association  of  Amarioan  Instruetors  of  the  Deaf:  Perotval  Hall,  Oaliaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah;  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  1990. 
Assoeiation  of  American  Law  Schools:  Harlan  F.  Stone,  Columbia  Law  Sohool,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eugene 

A.  Oilmore,  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  Sohool,  Madison,  Wis. 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools:  Sarah  0.  N.  Bo|^,  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

Florence  R.  Curtis,  Univeraity  of  DUnois  Library  School,  Urbana,  HI. 
Assooiation  of  American  Medical  Colleges:  W.  8.  Carter,  Galveston,  Tex.;  Fred  C.  Zapffe,  3431  Lexington 

St.,  Chieago,  HI.;  GhiOBgo,  HI.,  February  6-6, 1918. 
Assoeiation  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,Ind.;  Herman 

V.  Ames,  Univenity  of  Pnnsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pe.;  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Assodatloa  of  Biblical  Instructors  in  American  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  C.  F.  Kent,  Yale  Unl- 

Tecslty,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Raymond  C.  Knox,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  December, 

1918. 
Assodaticn  of  Business  Officers  of  the  State  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  George  H.  Hayes 

Uniyeraity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  M.  E.  MoCaflrey,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Midiwn, 

Wis.;  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Association  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  Frank  £.  Butler,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mary  Law, 

ranoe,  2S8  Midland  Ave.,  Mcotdair,  N.  J.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  March  or  April,  1918. 
Association  of  City  Training  School  Teachers:  John  F.  Thomas,  City  Normal  School,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Henrietta  V.  Race,  Normal  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1918,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Virgil  Prettyman, 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylyania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  November  29^  1918. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  Statee:  Charles  G.  Mq)liis,  University, 

Ve.;  E.  A.  Bechtel,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Id,;  probably  October  31-Noyember  1, 1918. 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  E.  C.  Silsby,  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Aja.;  George  E. 

Haynes,  Flsk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumns:  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mathews,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  8.  Martin,  984  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April,  1919. 
Assooiation  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  Herbert  Miller,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Thomas  E.  Oliver, 

University  of  lUinais,  Champaign,  HI. 
AsMdatlon  of  Direotors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women:  Florence  Oilman,  Northampton,  Mass.; 

Elisabeth  A.  Wriest,  RadoUfle  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Assoeiation  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Marshall  S.  Brown,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y.;  Livingston  R.  Schuyler,  CoUege  of  the  aty  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 
kamn^A^nn  of  Modom  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  West  and  South:  B.  J.  Vos,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

C.  H.  Handschin,  Oxfoid,  Ohio;  Chicago^  HI.,  Spring,  1918. 
Association  of  Presidents  and  Past  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Music  Teachers'  Associations:  E.  R. 

Lederman,  Centralia,  HI.;  Charles  S.  Skllton.  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July,  1918. 
Assodatian  of  Schools,  CoDeges,  and  Seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Church:  Henry  H.  Ajiple,  Lancaster, 

Pa.;  George  L.  Omwake,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 
Assooiation  of  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley:  Edward  Rynearson,  Fifth  Avenue  High 

School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Catherine  Ulery,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Easter  vacation,  1918. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England:  Harry  B.  Marsh,  Technical  High  School,  ^rlng- 

flaki,  Mass.;  H.  D.  Qayloid,  104  Hemenway  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April  26, 1918. 
Assooiation  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  H.  £.  Hawkes,  Columbia 

Univeratty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Koeh,  jr.,  High  Sohool  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Association  of  Urban  Universltiee:  Lemnel  H.  Merlin,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frederick  B- 

BoUnaon,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boeton,  Mass.,  November,  1918. 
CathoUo  Educational  Association:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C ; 

Francis  W.  Howard,  1061  East  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1-4, 1918. 
Central  Aegn^ftt*"!*  of  Sdenoe  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Harry  D.  AbeUs,  Morgan  Park,  111.;  A.  W. 

Oavanangh,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  HI.,  November  29-80, 1918. 
Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  £.  C.  Bigger,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Adelaide  Hakes,  Gregg  Sohool, 

ChiOBgo^  HL;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  May,  1918. 
Classical  Aaioclation  of  New  England:  J.  Edmund  Barss,  LakeviUe,  Conn.;  George  E.  Howes,  Williams 

OoUege,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Spring;  1918. 
Clasrieal  Associatton  of  the  Atlantie  States:  Jessie  S.  AUen,  Olrls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles 

Knapp,  Barnard  CoUege,  New  York,  K.  Y.;  probably  April  or  May,  1918. 
Classical  Assooiation  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  Charles  K.  Smiley,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Louis  R  .  T.ord, 

Oberlin,  Ohio;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Spring,  191$. 
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ClasalMd  Aasodatlon  of  the  Paoiflo  Stet«,  NortiMm  B^&tUm:  Fmk  F.  Potler,  WtfUnston  State  Colhce. 

Pullman,  Wash.;  Jullaime  A.  RoUer,  1146  Ivon  8t.,  Poftlaiid,  Ong. 
College  Art  Asaodation  of  America:  John  Pidkard,  GoiomMa,  Mo.;  Ghartea  F.  Kelley,  Ohio  State  UniTer- 

slty,  Columbus,  Ohio;  probably  New  Yorlr,  N.  Y.,  April,  1918. 
College  Conference  on  Enghah  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  UnfTsr- 

aity,  Baltimore,  Md. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Chairman,  Robert  M.  Conrin,  Sheffield  Sdntlflo  Sohoei,  Ne«r 

Haven,  Conn.;  Thomas  B.  FIske,  481  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Naw  York,  N.  Y.,  April  30, 

191& 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Seoondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 

States:  R.  £.  Blackwell,  Ashland,  Va.;  B.  W.  Torrejrson,  Little  Book,  Ark. 
CVimoiittee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Prepantkm  lor  Foreign  Service:  Olen  Levin  Swiggett,  Bnrean 

of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Rektians  Among  Foreign  Students:  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  W  John  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  D.  Huney,  134  East  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Committee  on  Patriotism  through  Education:  S.  Stanwood  Menken,  81  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Her- 
bert Barry,  81  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chioi«D,  Dl.,  Fefacuary  81-38,  IMS. 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities:  E.  A.  Wocthley,  Unootai,  Nebr.,  Roy  Hamilton, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  ChftOBffH  HL,  probably  January  8-10^  1918w 
Conference  of  Colleges  of  the  Interior:  Secretary,  Waiter  H.  Rollins,  Falmount  CoHsge,  Wichita,  Kana. 

Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  April,  1918. 
Conference  of  SuperintendenU  and  Prindpals  bf  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  tlie  United  States  and  Gsnada: 

J.  W.  Jones,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service:  Secretary,  Edward  A.  Fltspatrtok,  Box  380,  Madiaon, 

Wis. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Committee  on  Patriotic  Education:  dialrman.  Lotto  E.  Jones, 

112  West  North  St.,  DanviUe,  lU.;  Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  17-18, 1918. 
Drama  League  of  America:  J.  Howard  Reber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Norman  K.  Anderson,  585  Willow 

St.,  Winnetka,  IlL;  OndnnaU,  Ohio,  April,  1918. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  £.  E.  MacNary,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Fred  P.  Reagle,  Board  of  Education, 

Montclair,  N.  J.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  4-6, 1918. 
Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers:  Homer  W.  Le  Sourd,  Milton,  Mass.;  AUred  M.  Butler,  182 

Park  St.,  West  Rozbury,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  January,  1918. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  H.  Q.  Healey,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  A.  McMillin,  Central 

High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  28^,  1918. 
Eastern  Montessorl  Promotion  Fund:  Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever;  D.  H.  MoAJpin  Pyle,  144  West  74th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Music  Supervisors'  Conference:  Albert  E.  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Richard  W.  Orsnt,  Wtncbester, 

Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1918. 
Educational  Aid  Society,  487  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  HI.:  Hairy  J.  Myers;  Elisabeth  M. 

Phillips. 
Educational  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi:  George  R.  Grose,  DePauw  Univenity, 

Greencastle,  Ind.;  Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  Wilbraham  Academy,  WUbraham,  Mass.;  aHeaffo^  DL, 

or  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1918. 
Educational  DramaUc  League:  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  105  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Marion 

A.  Turner,  105  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America:  Henry  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  L.  Towns,  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company,  Linoohi,  Nebr.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Febtuary,  1918,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Suparintendanoe,  National  Education  Association, 
armors'  Educational  Cooperative  Union  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFall,  Ala.;  Miss  Lutie  B.  Wyatt, 

2130  Maine  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
^  ederation  for  Child  Study:  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans,  401  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Sonin  Ureles, 

2  West  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Head  Masters'  Association:  Walter  R.  Marsh,  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  aty.  Long  Island;  Arthur  F. 

Warren,  241  West  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1918. 
Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  the  East:  Emma  G.  Sebiing,  563  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Anna  A.  Ryan,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  the  North-West:  L.  Gertrude  Angell,  BuflUo,  N.  Y.;  Grace  L  Jones, 

Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Cdumbus,  Ohio;  probably  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January,  1918. 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  BngUsh:  Herbert  E.  Fowler,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  L.  W.  Sawtelle, 

North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1918. 
Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  Churchill,  Salem,  Oreg.;  J.  A.  Burke,  Logsn  School,  Spokane, 

Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  8-6, 1918. 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidaney  vacant; 

H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Land  Grant  College  Engineering  Association:  W.  M.  Rlggs,  Clamson  Colleips,  S.  C;  A.  A.  Potter,  Man- 
hattan, Eans.;  Washington,  D.  C,  November,  1918. 
League  of  Teachers'  Assodatians:  Frances  E.  Harden,  1331  Unity  BuUdtng^  Ghioico,  IlL;  JoHa  Walsh,  La. 

Salle,  lU.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July,  1918,  with  the  National  Ednoatian  Assortatlon. 
Middle  West  Society  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene:  Ethel  Perrhi,  Detroit,  Mkh.;  B.  A.  Patvaoo 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  8-4, 1918. 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 

General  secretary,  Harry  W.  Hicks. 
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Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Aasodation,  Teachers'  Section:  R.  M.  Tryon,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, HL;  Howard  C.  HIU,  University  High  Bdiool,  Chicago  111.;  probably  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April 
or  May,  »!& 

Missouri  Valley  Conunerdal  Teachen'  Association:  B.  J.  Shook,  Topeka,  Kjkdb.;  Mn.  Flatt,  Piatt's  Com- 
mercial C<dlege,  St.  Josei^,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November,  1918. 

Music  Teaobers'  National  Association:  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Charles  N. 
Boyd,  4269  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Naticnal  Assodated  Schools  of  Sdenttflc  Business:  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Sherwln  Cody,  189 
West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  HL 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exoepticbal  CSiildren:  Theodore  Stempfel,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Waldemar  H.  Oroszmann,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Academic  Teachers  of  Public  Speaking:  J.  L.  Lardner,  Northwestern  University. 
Evanston,  HI.;  Sherman  Conrad,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

National  Assodation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  WOlianis,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools:  J.  W.  Diets,  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  HL;  F.  C. 
Hendencbott,  Irving  Place  and  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  HI.,  June  4-7, 1918. 

NatioDal  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  H.  L.  Banfl^f,  lOlwaukee,  Wis.;  Charles  C.  Alkn,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research:  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  MIdh.; 
George  Melcher,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1918,  with  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, National  Education  Association. 

National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  J.  D.  Ellifl,  University  of  Missouri, 
Cohunhia,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Didcoct,  University  of  liUnois,  Urbana,  111.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1918, 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors:  C.  A.  Bamett,  807  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  O.  O.  Ottdmundson,  Boone,  Iowa. 

National  Assodation  of  Sdiool  Acoounting  Officers:  William  T.  Keough,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Mullan, 
BodMSter  N.  Y.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  21-2S,  1918. 

National  Assodatian  of  Secondary  School  Prindpals:  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.;  H.  V.  Church, 
Cicero,  HI.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 

National  Assodatian  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  C.  J.  Brown,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Julia  M.  Stone,  Topeka,  Kans.:  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1918,  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Assodation. 

National  Aasodation  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Guy  P.  Benton,  University 
of  Vermont,  BurUngton,  Vt.;  F.  L.  McVey,  UnlTerslty  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  15-17, 1918. 

National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agendes:  Wlllard  N.  Parker,  12  South  Carroll  St.,  Madiaon,  Wis.; 
WlUard  W.  Andrews,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Febniary  25-March  2, 1918' 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

National  Assodation  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  J.  8.  Claric,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  8.  X.  Floyd,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  July  24-28, 1918. 

Nstional  Child  Labor  Committee:  Chairman,  Feliz  Adler,  88  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Child  Welfare  Assodation:  William  M.  Klngsley,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Ywk,  N.  Y.;  Charles  F. 
Powlison,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Pahner  E.  Pierce,  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C;  Frank  W. 
Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletowti,  Conn. 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  James  0.  Reed,  Whltewat*,  Wis.;  Otis  L.  Trenary, 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

National  Community  Center  Assodation:  John  Collier,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Burch- 
ard,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C;  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spring,  1918. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  A.  Ross  Hill,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February, 

1918. 

National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Kathryn  8.  McLean,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  Rhoda  M.  White,  State  College  of  Washtaigton,  Pullman,  Wash. 

National  Conferance  of  Music  Supervisors:  Charles  H.  Miller,  Lincofai,  Nebr.;  Ella  M.  Brownell,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.;  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  April  8-12, 1918. 

National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Badcward,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Qiildren:  Charles 
Dunn,  Jr.,  204  Westbrook  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  Hobart  H.  Todd,  Industry,  N.  Y.;  probably  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  June,  1918. 

National  Council  of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Almina  Gewge,  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Margaret  Jean  Calvin,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Atlantic  C^ty,  N.  J.,  February,  1918,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Assodation. 

National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Washington,  Conn.;  George  J.  Miller,  Man- 
kato,  lOnn. 

National  Coundl  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Prindpals:  David  Fehnley,  Normal,  HI.;  Charles  H. 
Cooper,  Mankato,  Minn. 

National  Coundl  of  Primary  Education:  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  probably  February  26, 1918,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Education  Assodation. 
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NatioiMa  Comid]  of  Twobai  of  EngUih:  EdwtB  L.  Milter,  NorChwirtm  High  floliool,  Dttntt,  MidL: 

Juam  F.  Hodc,  Qiioago  Nonnal  CoUtfe,  Chloaffo.  m.;  probably  CSiioago,  CL,  Norwnbw  aB-«K  mi. 
Natknua  Sducstloii  AModstion:  Mtl  Mary  C.  C.  Bndfoid,  Denver,  Colo.;  Jamei  W.  Crabbee,  1400  Mmm- 

oiuneltaAve.  NW.,  Waihlngton^D.C.:  Pittsburg  Pa^Joneao^alyOi  1918. 
National  Bdooatlon  AModatlon,  Departnunt  of  Sopertntandenoa:  Tbomas  llna^a,  Albany,  N.  T.; 

Uda  Leo  Tall,  027  Hamilton  Tenaoe,  Baltlmora,  MdL;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Febmary  Sfr-Mardi  3,  ins. 
National  Ednoation  Association,  Natlanal  Council  of  Edocatlon:  W.  B.  Own,  Nonnal  Bobool,  CUcaeo, 

m.;  Adelaide  8.  Baylor,  2808  Park  Ave.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind.;  Atlantic  City,  N,  J.,  Febmary  Sft-Marefa 

9, 1918. 
National  Edooaton  Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  Univentty  Helchts,  New  Totk,  N.  T.; 

Nomer  Gray,  1018  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jannary,  1918w 
Natfonal  Federation  of  College  Women:  Mis.  Myia  K.  lOller,  Long  Beach,  OaL;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Baity, 

Monrovia,  Cal.;  probably  Chicago,  III.,  1919. 
National  Fsderatlon  of  State  Ednoatlan  Associations:  Ghariss  S.  Foos,  Readtaig,  Fa.;  S.  M.  Carter,  Cohm- 

Ua,  Mo.;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  Febraary,  1918.  with  the  Department  of  SaperfntaDdenoe,  Nattcnsl 

Edacation  AssodaHon. 
National  Qermaii-Ainerloan  Teaohsrs'  Association  (Natlooaler  DentschpAmerikanischsr  Letnerbond): 

Leo  Stem,  909  9d  St.,  Mllwaokee,  Wis.;  Theodore  Charly,  731  8d  St.,  MUwanfcee,  Wte.;  aboot  July 

1,1918. 
National  Klndergsrten  Association:  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Beesfe  Locks, 

8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1918. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Edooatfoh  Officials:  Ctaarles  A.  MoOall,  aty  HaU,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  P. 

Twiggs,  86-87  East  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
National  League  of  Nonbig  Education:  B.  LilUan  Clayton,  PhtladelpWa  General  Hospital,  Fhlladelphls, 

Pa.;  Effle  J.  Taylor,  Johns  Hopktos  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Clevelaiid.  Ohio,  1018. 
Natknal  League  «f  Tsatiher-Mothen:  Ella  Fiances  Lynch,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Naticmal  Soolsty  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Carlton  Lee,  OarHste,  Fa.;  H.  H.  Langsdorf ,  108  West  HI«li 

St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  3, 1918. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Ednoation:  Chessman  A.  Henick,  Gliard  CoHege,  Phils- 

delphia,  Pa.;  May  Ailinson,  140  West  4ad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Phitedelphia,  Pa.,  February  31-31, 

1918. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  Lotos  D.  Coflknan,  University  of  Mlnneeota,  Mlnnes^ols, 

Minn.;  Guy  M.  Whipple,  University  of  Illhiois,  Urbana,  DI.;  Atiantic  aty,  N.  J.,  February,  1918  vttfa 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Lotus  D.  Cofftnan,  Univerrity  of  Mlnneeota,  Mhmeip- 

oUs,  Minn.;  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  Agrioullnral  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Atiantio  City,  N.  J.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  AssocteUan. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charles  M.  Holt,  Mhmeapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  B.  Tharp,  8435  Prytanh 

St.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1918. 
National  Story  Tellers  Lesigue:  Richard  T.  Wyche,  8  Kennedy  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Vooational  Art  and  Industrial  Federation:  Huber  W.  Hurd,  Mount  Lebanon,  HL;  Mrs.  Bobeit 

L.  MoCall.  4714  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IlL 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Meyer  Bloomlleld,  U.  8.  Shipping  Board,  Washingtoo,  D.C; 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Atiantio  aty,  N.  J.,  Febmary,  1918, 

with  the  Department  of  Superintsndenee,  National  Education  Association. 
New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachen:  Gevge  A.  Cowen,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  8.  W.  Hbyt, 

Medha^iic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Ednoation:  J.  F.  Measenger,  University  of  Vermoot, 

BnrUngton,  Vt.;  8.  Monroe  Graves,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  S^iools:  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  Univenity, 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  Walter  B.  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  Medfoid,  Mass.;  Frands  Me- 

Sherry,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  November  15, 1918. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachen  of  English:  Samuel  Thnrber,  Technioal  High  School,  Newtoo, 

Mass.;  A.  B.deMille,  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  March,  1918. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Angle  C.  Chapin,  Wellesley  College,  WeUedey,  Mssl: 

Frank  W.  Nioolson,  Mlddletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1918. 
New  England  Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  0. 

Holden,  Pawtuoket,  R.  I. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  M.  Varrell,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hocsee 

Kidger,  Technical  High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
New  England  Home  Eeonomics  Association:  Mra.  S.  F.Herron,  Wlndhester,Ma8S.;  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Brows, 

300  BrookUne  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Bntfand  Modem  Language  Assodstion:  Robert  H.  Fife,  Jr.,  Westoyan  Unlverrtty,  Mlddietown» 

Conn.;  Bertha  Vogel,  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  II,  1918. 
New  England  Montessori  Association:  Mn.  Hope  G.  Dillingham,  Concord,  Mass.;  Amie  Howe,  IM 

Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  Frank  B.  Lakey,  EngUsb  Higli  School,  Boston,  Mtfs.;Fndsriek 

H.  Read,  English  Hl|^  School,  Providence,  R.  L;  Beaton,  Mass.,  January  90, 1918. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Thomas  L.  Holgate,  Bvanston,  HL;  Henry 

B.  Brown,  Kenilworth,  HI.;  Chicago,  Dl.,  March  38-34, 1918. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  J.  a  Ckabbe. 

Greeley,  Colo. 
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Northwwtam  Aasodstloii  of  History,  Ooyemmfint,  and  Economics  Teacbere:  H.  L.  Talklngton,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho;  Leroy  F.  JadBon,  State  College  of  Washington,  Fnllman,  Wash. 
Playground  and  Reereatlon  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Kass.;  Howard 

8.  Braooher,  1  ICadlson  Aye.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisville, 

Ky.;  William  Dinwiddle,  darteville,  Tenn.;  liontreat,  N.  C. 
Religious  Education  Association:  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Henry  F.  Cope,  1032  East  56th 

St,  GUeago,  HL;  Atlantic  aty,  N.  J.,  March  4rS,  1918. 
School  Board  Members'  Association,  38  East  27th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Secretary,  H.  S.  Chaphi. 
School  Garden  Association  of  America:  V.  E.  Kllpatrick,  124  West  80th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  Ruth 

Fyrtle,  Llnoohi,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1918,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

National  Education  Association. 
SooUt^  Natlonale  des  Professeurs  Franoais  en  Am^que:  Augusts  George,  100  St.  Nldiolas  Ave.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Engine  F.  Malouhler,  120  Cohimbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 8, 1918. 
Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  M.  S.  Ketohom,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo.:  F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.;  Evanston,  HI.,  June,  191& 
Sodety  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges:   Joseph  E.  Rayoroft,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Paul  C. 

PhilHpB,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1918. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Elisabeth  A.  Colton,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mary  L. 

HarknesB,  Newoomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Cohimbns,  Miss.,  April,  1919. 
Sonthem  Baptist  Education  Assodatlon:  RofUs  W.  Weaver,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  B.  W.  Hardy,  Murfrees- 

boro,  Tenn.;  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Southern  Commisslan  on  Accredited  Schools:  W.  H.  Hand,  Columbia,  S.  C;  HarryClark,  University  of 

Tennessee,  Enozvllle,  Tenn. 
Southern  Educational  Council:  T.  J.  Woofter,  Athens,  Ga.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  Kilboume  Place, 

Washington,  D.  C;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  26-27, 1918. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Association:  Ada  Fields,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Marie  White, 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  probably  Ejiozville,  Tenn.,  February  21-24, 1918. 
Southern  Industrial  Education  Association:  Seth  Shepard,  1447  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Mrs.  A.  8.  Stone,  831  Sonthem  Building,  Washington,  D.  a 
Vocational  Education  Assodatlon  of  the  Ifiddle  West:  Samuel  J.  Vaughn,  State  Normal  School,  DeKUb; 

ni.;  Leonard  W.  Wahbtrom,  330  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL;  Chicago,  HL,  January  24-26, 1018. 
Western  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  F.  J.  Kelley,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Ernest  Horn,  Iowa 

City,  Iowa. 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association:  Ira  S.  Griffith,  University  of  Ifissouri,  Columbia, 

Mo.;  L.  R.  Abbott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  1-4, 1918. 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  264  Bo^ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Helsn  N.  Henry,  264  Houston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12, 1018. 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Representative  of  Wilson  College,  Cham- 

bersburg.  Pa.;  Representative  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Ghambersburg,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber, 1018. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bdnoattonal  Secretaries  Association:  E.  L.  Wertheim,  818  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

A.  L.  Ward,  196  La  Salle  St.«  Chicago,  HI.;  probably  Springfield,  Mass. 

f .  8taU. 

Alabama  Educational  Association:  Charles  A.  Brown,  Birmingham;  J.  Alex  Moore,  Jasper;  Birming 
ham,  March  28-^0, 1918. 

Alabama  English  Teadhers'  Association:  Claud  Howard,  JacksonvlUe;  P.  M.  Munro,  Lelghton;  prob- 
ably Birmingham. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Association:  H.  P.  Burmss,  U06  South  18th  St.,  Birmingham;  D.  G. 

Chase,  2206 16th  Ave.  N.,  Birmingham- 
Alabama  Home  Economics  Association:  May  Hansis,  Birmingham;  Jean  Gould,  Marion;  Montevallo, 
Febmary  1-2, 191& 

Alabama  State  Teachers'  Association:  O.  W.  Scott,  Pratt  City;  W.  C.  Wood,  Ensley;  Mobile. 

Alabama  Sunday  School  Association:  Spright  Dowell,  State  Capitol,  Montgomery;  Leon  C.  Palmer, 
Montgomery;  Birmingham,  April  23-26, 1018. 

Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  Thomwell  Haynes,  Birmingham;  James  J.  Doster,  University  of 
Alabama,  University;  probably  April,  1018. 


Arisona  State  Tsaohers'  Association:  H.  O.  Robertson,  Benson;  L.  C.  Elliott,  Phoenix;  probably 
Tucson,  April,  1918. 


Arkansas  Negro  Tsadiers'  Association:  J.  W.  Brooks,  Brinkley;  Essie  Cox,  Arkadelphla. 
Arkansas  School  Directors'  Association:  Allen  Wlnham,  Texarkana;  L.  B.  McGlure,  Russellvllle. 
Artansas  State  Tsachers*  Association:  W.  E.  Laseter,  Little  Rock;  Annie  Griffey,  Little  Rock;  Little 

Book,  ApiU  4-6^  191& 
Manual  Arts  Association  of  Arkansas:  H.  Hossok,  little  Rock;  B.  A.  Funkhoussr,  Joneeboro. 


Oallfomla  Council  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Monadnook  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs:  Anna  Keefe,  Oakland;  Cora  Hampel,  Oakland 
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C^ilorniaHigh  School  Teachers'  Association:  WiUiftm  11.  Snyder, Hollywood  Ilijdi  School,  HoUyirood; 

Merton  E.  Hill,  Upland;  Berkatoy,  Jaly,  1018. 
CalifornJa  History  Teachers'   Association:   Roy   Granger,  Oakland;   Mary  Connallsy,  Alameda; 

Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Cattfomia  Music  Teachers'  Ajsodatlan:  Alexander  Stewart,  1414  Webster  BL,  OakliBd;  Edna  C 

Ford»  1051  Walker  Aye.,  Oakland;  Los  Angeles  or  Blvenlda. 
Califomia  State  Association  of  English  Teadurs:  Minerva  Howell,  Flora  St.,  Stocktoo;  Ettiel  Swain, 

2534  Cedar  St.,  Berkeley;  San  Frandaco,  Febmary,  1918. 
CaUfomia  Teachers'  Ajsodatloo,  Bay  Section:  Lewis  B.  Avery,  aty  Hall,  Oaktand;  W.  L.  Olaaeook, 

San  Mateo;  Oakkuxd,  M^ffoh  25-39,  1918. 
Califomia  Teachers'  Association,  Northern  Section:  H.  O.  Rawlins,  Willows;  Mrs.  M.  R.  O'Neill, 

Sacramento;  Sacramento,  1918. 
Califomia  Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Sectton:  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  San  Beniaidino;  J.  O. 

Cross,  Los  Angeles. 
Cential  CaUfomia  Teachers'  Association:  F.  H.  Boren,  Lindsay;  E.  W.  Lindsey,  Frasno. 
Visual  EdooatloQ  Assootttion  of  CaUfonilft:  C.  Hi  Canon,  High  School.  Pasadena;  A.  J.  Misnsr,  Lincoln 

High  School,  Los  Angslss. 
Vocational  Guidance  Society  of  California:  Clarkaon  Dye,  604  Montgomery  St.,  San  FVanclsco;  diaries 
L.  Jacobs,  Moulder  School,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado: 

Colorado  Mathematical  Society:  Ira  M.  Da  Long,  Boulder,  Qraoe  H.  Shoe-Smith,  1180  York  St.. 

Denrer;  Denver. 
Colorado  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  Sexson,  Sterling;  H.  B.  Smith,  282  Century  Building,  Denver; 
Grand  Junction,  Pueblo  and  Denver,  November  4-9, 1918. 
Coonectiout: 

Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Frances  H.  Bacheler,  Taloottville;  William  L.  Hagen,  New  Britain; 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  February,  1918. 
Connecticut  Busfaiess  Educators'  Association:  Frank  Q.  Meredith,  Merldsn;  .Frances  E.  Ives,  New 

Haven  HI0i  Sdiool,  New  Haven. 
Connecticut  Council  of  Education:  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven;  Henry  A.  Timll,  Norwich. 
Cooneotleut  Hcois  Eooaomios  Association:  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Brown,  200  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mssa; 

Ida  A.  Dunlop,  02  Orient  St.,  Meriden;  probably  New  Britafai,  April  or  May,  1918. 
Connectiout  Sohoolmasten'  Club:  S.  H.  Holmes,  New  Britain;  Wmthrop  Buck,  Wethsrsfteld* 
Connecticut  State  Supervisors'  Association:  Harold  B.  Chittenden,  Canaan;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  New 

London. 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association:  Clement  C.  Hyde,  Hartford;  8.  P.  Wlllaid,  Colchester;  Hart- 
ford, February,  1018. 
Connecticut  State  TeadMcs'  League:  Bllsabetfa  J.  Cafams,  19  Atwood  St.,  Hartford;  Sarah  B.  Ciazk, 

30  Atwood  St.,  Hartford. 
Connecticut  Superintendents'  Association  of  Public  Schools:  E.  C.  Andrewsj  Oreenwidi;  8.  J.  fflaw- 

son,  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Trinder,  Oapitol,  Hartlord;  James  F.  Johosoo, 
Bridgeport;  March,  1918. 
District  of  Columbia: 

High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Miss  M.  H.  Brewer,  Western  Hl^  School,  Washington;  Dorothsa 

Shennan,  Western  Higlh  School,  Washington. 
Principals'  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Schools:  Adelaide  Davis,  Seward  Apartment,  Washing- 
ton; Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  St.  NW.,  Washington;  Washington,  March  12, 1918. 
School  Chib:  F.  J.  Cardoxa,  Wilson  School,  Washhsgton;  W.  T.  S.  Jackson,  1816  lOOi  St.  NW., 

Washington. 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Charles  M.  Thomas,  MhMr  Normal  Sdiool,  Wash- 
ington; Edward  H.  Lawson,  17  Qulncy  Place  NE.,  Washington. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educational  Association:  Ellen  A.  Harris,  Tallahassee;  B.  L.  Turner,  Inverness. 
Florida  History  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline  M.  Brevard,  TallabasBse:  Essie  May  lIHOIams,  300  West 
Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  OfDdals'  Association:  M.  L.  Brittain,  Atlanto;  M.  L.  Duggan,  Atlsnta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  H.  B.  Carreker,  Commeroe;  Kyle  T.  Alftiend,  MOledgevllIe;  probably 

Macon,  May  1, 1918. 
Georgia  Stete  High  School  Association:  Joseph  8.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  W.  P. 
Thomas,  West  Point;  Athens,  June,  1918. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teadiers'  Association:  O.  O.  Young,  Bdse;  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  IfiOO  Stete  St.,  Bobe;  Bdse^ 
December  20-29, 1918. 
llinois: 

Association  of  Primary  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  City  Training  Schools:  Edna  Keith,  JoUst;  Emma 

B.  Grant,  Springfield;  Bloomington,  May  10, 1018. 
Federation  of  HUnois  Colleges:  Gustev  Andreen,  Rode  Island;  H.  E.  Griffith,  Knox  CoUe^s,  OaieB- 

burg;  Napervflle,  April  29-80, 1918. 
High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Horace  A.  HoIUster, 
University  of  TlHnols,  Urbana. 
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I  Ulnois— Continaed. 

lUinois  ABSOoiation  of  TeacbArs  of  English:  A.  F.  Trams,  Pontlac;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November,  1918. 
Illinois  City  Saperintendents'  Association:  Q.  P.  Randall,  Danville;  I.  M.  Allen,  Springfield;  Spring- 
field, December,  1018. 
nUDoia  Manual  Arts  Association:  L.  A.  Toggle,  1107  Grant  St.,  Danville;  H.  J.  Barber,  6043  Vernon 

St.,  Chicago;  Ottawa,  April,  1018. 
nUnois  llontessori  Association:  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Clark,  1220  East  57th  St.,  Chicago;  Dorothy  Sears, 

Kenilworth. 
Illinois  State  Mosic  Teachers'  Association:  Franklin  L.  Stead,  Peoria  Musical  College,  Peoria;  Herbert 

O.  Merry,  Lincoln. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  Association:  R.  C.  Augustine,  143  North  Water  St.,  Decatur;  Mrs.  G.  A 

Stover,  710  South  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Decatur,  November,  1018. 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  George  D.  Wham,  Garbondale;  Robert  C.  Moon,  Carlinville; 

Springfield,  December  36-28, 1918. 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Illinois:  John  Hanna,  Springfield;  Edwin  A.  Turner,  Normal;  Decatur,  Feb- 
ruary 1-2, 1918. 
Indiana: 

Association  of  Indiana  Industrial  Teachers:  Paul  Covert,  Indianapolis;  Hubert  W.  Roberts,  Andarson; 

Lafayette,  April,  1918. 
Indiana  Association  of  Psychok>gy  and  Education:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomington;  Flora  Wflbor,  Fort 

Wayne;  Indianapolis,  October,  1918. 
Indiana  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Edwin  W.  Morrison,  Richmond;  James 

E.  Weyant,  336  North  Audubon  St.,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October  29-November  1, 1918,  at 

time  of  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Mikeb,  Indianapolis;  Harriet  MoCleUan, 

Munioe;  Indianapolis,  October,  1918. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents'  Association:  C.  V.  Haworth,  Kokomo;  C.  P.  Keller,  Brasil; 

Indianapolis,  January,  1919. 
Indiana  City  Superintendents'  Research  Club:  C.  V.  Haworth,  Kokomo;  E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Newcastle, 

Kokomo,  October  29, 1918. 
Indiana  College  Teachers  of  German:  Frederick  G.  Mutterer;  M.  D.  Baumgartner,  Butler  College, 

Indianapolis. 
Indiana  History  Teachers'  Association:  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  Purdue  University,  La&yette;  D.  H 

EllseDberry,  Mande. 
Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mary  h.  Matthews,  Purdue  University,  Lafityette;  Alma 

L.  Garvtn,  Purdue  University,  Lafsyette;  Lafayette,  January  17, 1918. 
Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  R.  G.  McCutdian,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle;  Mr.  Tyndal, 

Kokomo;  Anderson. 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  Horace  Ellis,  Indianapolis;  Harriet  McClellan,  Muncie;  Indian 

apolis,  October  31-November  2, 1918. 
TiwUftim  University,  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Cooper^ 

ative  Research,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington):  Meeting,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  April,  1018. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematios  TeadiezB:  E.  E.  Watson,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield:  Ira  8.  Gondit, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Des  Moines,  November  1-3, 1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Sdenoe  Teachers:  F.  E.  Goodell,  University  High  School,  Iowa  City;  Frances 

Church,  East  High  Sdiool,  Des  Moines;  Dee  Moines,  November  1-3, 1018. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  A.  Brindley,  Fort  Dodge;  Clara  Broderick,  Newton; 

Des  Moines,  November,  1918. 
Iowa  College  Presidents'  Association:  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Grlnnell;  David  M.  Edwards,  Oskaloosa. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Association:  Olive  Young,  Cedar  Falls;  Iris  Livingston,  Cedar  Falls;  Des', 

Moines,  November,  1018. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Charles  M.  Meyerholx,  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Martha 

Hutchinson,  2912  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November,  1018. 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  dubs:  Jacob  C.  Grason,  Council  BlufEs;  Gertrude  G.  Jenne, 

Daveiqxirt;  Des  Moines,  November  8, 1018. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  M.  G.  Clark,  Sioux  City;  Charles  H.  Pye,  Des  Moinrs;  Des  Moines. 

October  31-November  2, 1018. 


Golden  Belt  Educational  Association:  S.  L.  Soper,  Ellis;  Anna  Stanley,  Grainfield;  Hays,  March,  1018. 

KansM  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  T.  E.  Mergendahl,  Emporia;  J.  A.  G.  Shirk,  Pittsburg. 

Knnmn  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class:  M.  E.  Moon,  LeaTenworth; 
CharlaB  A.  Wagner,  Junction  City. 

Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Carmie  S.  Wolfe,  1360  Garfield  St.,  Topeka;  Charlotte  M. 
Leavitt.  Washburn  CoUege,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Salina,  Wichita,  Pittsburg,  and  Kansas  City,  Novem- 
ber 7-8,  1018. 

Kansas  History  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  A.  Whitney,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia;  Marcia 
Brown,  Lawrence. 

Kanatf  Manual  Arts  Association:  John  Gilbert,  Kansas  City;  W.  L.  Filley,  Independence. 

Kansas  State  Domestic  Science  Association:  President,  Elizabeth  Agum,  Hays  Normal  School,  Hays. 

Kansas  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Marjorie  Parker,  Atchison;  Georgia  Maurice,  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  O.  Hall,  Hutchinson;  F.  L.  Plnet,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Pitts- 
burg, Wichita,  and  Salina,  November  7-0, 1018. 
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KiNitiiokT: 

ABSodatioQ  of  KMitnoky  CoUfiges  and  UnlvonittBe:  F.  L.  MeVey,  Lttdngton;  Fnak  L.  Ralii«7, 

DanvlUe;  Lexington,  December  2,  1018. 
Eentuoky  Ednoatlonal  Anoolation:  J.  W.  Gerwaffey,  DanTtUe;  R.  E.  WiUJanu,  LooiSTllIe;  LoulSTlIle, 

April,  1918. 
Kentucky  Home  Eoonomics  AasoGlatton:  Bertha  H.  Tarrant,  618  Floral  Tenaoe^  Louisville;  Etaie 

Speck,  Padaoah;  Lexington,  January  3-6»  1918. 
Kentucky  Mtisio  Teachers'  Association:  AnnaC.  Qoff,  Lexington;  Flora  M.  BerteUe,  7M  Fourth 

Are.,  Loalsvllle;  Louisville,  Aprfl,  1918. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Conference  of  Parish  Sdiool  Board  HemlMrs  and  Sapertntendents:  T.  H.  Harris,  Baton 

Rooge;  J.  H.  Bras,  Port  Allen. 
Louisiana  Coandl  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  Station  ao.  New  Orleans;  O.  C.  Huckaby,  Baton 

Rouge;  Shreveport,  spring,  1918. 
Louisiana  State  Association  of  BngUsh  Teachers:  A.  O.  Reed,  Baton  Rouge;  Margaret  flobosnbrodt. 

Baton  Rouge;  Baton  Rouge,  August,  1918. 
Louisiana  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  L.  C.  HoVey,  Natchitoches;  I^.  J.  AUeman,  Lalhyette;  Biireve- 

port,  probably  April  16-18, 1918. 
Maine: 

Maine  Council  of  Teadiers  of  BngHsh:  WllUam  H.  Coleman,  Lewiston. 

Maine  Teachers'  Association:  Bertram  £.  Packard,  Camden;  Glenn  W.  Starkey,  Augusta;  prolMbly 

October  M-25»  1918. 
Maryland: 

Maryland  Council  of  Tsacfaers  of  BngUah:  W.  H.  Wilcox,  Maryhmd  State  Normal  School,  Towson; 

Andrew  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  aty  College,  Baltimore;  Ocean  aty,  July,  1918. 
Maryland  Hig|i  School  Teachers'  Aswdation:  Herbert  F.  Mitchell,  Laurel;  John  L.  Sigmund,  Fred- 
erick; probably  Baltimore. 
Maryland  History  Tsacfaers'  Association:  7.  H.  Latent,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balthnore;  Lama 

J.  Caimes,  1216  West  Fayette  St,  Balthnore. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association:  Nicholas  Oram,  Easton;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesapeake  Ctty; 

Ocean  aty,  1918. 
Massaofausette; 

Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  William  B.  Snow,  BngUsh  High  School,  Boston;  George  B.  Johnson, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  Cambridge,  March,  1918. 
High  School  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts:  Frank  P.  Morse,  High  School,  Revere;  John  W.  Hutcfatas 

Hig^  School,  Maiden;  Boston,  March,  1918. 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Clarenoe  H.  Dempaey,  Havertilll;  Frank  & 

Johnson,  Ayer;  probably  Boston,  March,  1918. 
Massachusetts  Public  School  JanitOTB'  AssodaCkm:  Charles  H.  Evers,  Worcester;  Wallace  C.  Tllton, 

New  Bedlbrd;  Worcester,  probably  July  U-12, 191A. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association:  Walter  V.  McDuflde,  SpringOeld;   B.  M.  Merry,  Neodhao; 

Boston. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Henry  H.  Harris,  Lowell;  Brast  Makedinie,  West  Somervllle; 

Cambridge,  October  19,  1918. 
Tufts  College  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Shaw,  Tofts  Col- 
lege; Tufts  College,  October,  1918. 

MIdiigan  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  Sohod  Board  Members:  Charles  S.  Sink,  Ann 

Arbor;  H.  C.  Dstey,  Wyandotte;  Ann  Arbor,  Spring,  1918. 
utfthtgMi  Home  Economics  Assodatian:  Georgia  L.  White,  East  Lansing;  AUoe  Gimmer,  Battle  Greek* 
Mldiigan  Industrial  Arts  and  Science  Association:  Duncan  C.  Hodges,  Camp  Custer,  Battle  Greek; 

L.  H.  Gunther,  117  Ber^amin  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan  Sohoohnasters'  Chib:  W.  W.  Warner,  Saginaw;  Louis  P.  Jooelyn,  645  South  Division  St.* 

Ann  Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March  26-28, 1918. 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teechers'  Clubs:  Edwin  L.  MlUer,  Detroit;  Lila  M.  Fyan,  Nortlieastem 

High  School,  Detroit;  Ann  Arbor,  March  or  April,  1918. 
Midiigan  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  H.  Lowry,  Ionia;  John  P.  Everett,  908  West  Sooth  St.; 

Kalamasoo. 
Upper  Peninsula  Educatianal  Association:  H.  D.  Lee,  Hancock;  Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Marqnstte, 

Marquette,  October  9-11,  1918. 
|ifl^n<)flffta: 

Minnesota  Educational  Association:  B.  A.  Freeman,  Grand  Rapids;  E.  D.  Pennell,  Bast  High  School, 

mmmiynHn;  Bt.  Panl,  November  6-«,  1918. 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Witherstine,  Rochester;  W.  J. 

Rashleigh,  Aurora;  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  1918. 
Minnesota  Home  Eoonomios  Association;  Leila  Gerry,  8119  Russell  Ave.,  Minneapolis;  Lucy  E.  vod 

Rohr,  Hotel  Hastings,  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota  Music  Teachers^  Association:  J.  Austin  Williams,  41  South  6th  St.,  MInneapoib;  Fred. 

Mueller,  806  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis;  Northfleld,  June,  1018. 
Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association  of  Twin  Cities:  C.  Arthur  Carlson,  Minneapolis;  An! 

Brett,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis;  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Classtoal  Teachers' Association;  E.  A.  Puckett,  HoUy  Springi;  Susie  Sm^le,  Hattiesharg. 
Mlsslssi];^  Teachers'  Association:  W.  I.  Thames,  Mice;  H.  L.  MoCleskey,  Hattleebing;  May  8-4, 191& 
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Iffltmrl: 

Hbmnl  Aaaoctotion  of  Home  BbonomlCB:  Josephino  Casey,  Kansas  City;  Eihel  Ro^iuone,  Columbia 
manaii  CckUege  Uidoii:  A.  Boss  Hill,  Colombia;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Fayette;  Colmnbla,  November  6-0, 

1018. 
IfisBODii  Negro  Teadhsn'  Association:  C.  C.  Hubbard,  Sedalia;  C.  O.  Williams,  Boonvllle;  St.  Joseph. 
MIssQiiil  Sodety  oTTeaohen  of  English:  V.  C.  Coulter,  Warrenslmrg;  Dorothy  Ksooher,  Central  ^h 

School,  St.  Joseph;  St.  Louis,  November,  1018. 
lOssoori  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  R.  V.  Harmon,  Westport  High  School, 

Kanass  City;  J.  E.  Wrsncfa,  1104  Hodaon  Ave.,  Colmnbia;  St.  Louis,  November,  1918. 
IdssQari  Society  of  Teachers  of  Mathematlos  and  Sdenoe:  O.  M.  Stewart,  Columbia;  B.  F.  Flnkelt 

Springfield;  with  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association. 
lOsBoari  State  Teadieis'  Association:  lOss  T.  C.  Oeoks,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis;  E.  M.  Carter, 

Cdnmbla;  St.  Louis,  November  7-0, 1018. 
Mcotana: 

Montana  State  CounoU  of  English  Teachers:  Anders  Orbeok,  Missoula;  Mignon  Quaw,  Boaeman. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  Assodatlan:  J.  E.  Monroe,  Dillon;  H.  H.  Swain,  Helena;  probably  November 

35-37, 1018. 
Nebraska: 

Nehiaaka  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  WUson  Tout,  North  Flatte;  J.  A.  True,  Schuyler. 
Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  Tramaln,  Linoohi;  Clark  B.  Ferslnger,  University  of 

Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Omaha,  November,  1018. 
Nebraska  Home  Economics  Assodatlan:  Mrs.  H.  Q.  OramUcb,  Linooln;  Maud  Wilson,  University 

Farm,  T^nooln;  Linooln,  January  14-10, 1018. 
Nebraska  Sehoobnasters'  Club:  J.  A.  Doiemus,  Aurora;  H.  E.  Bradford,  State  Farm  School,  Linooln; 

Kearney,  1018. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Assodatlan:  Preddent,  F.  M.  Oregg,  Peru;  Omaha,  November  6-8^  1018. 
Nrtndca  Women's  Educatlcnal  Qub:  Anna  Tibbets,  Peru;  Mary  E.  Foster,  Union. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  B.  D.  BilUngburst,  Reno;  Maude  Frader,  Ooldfleld;  Fall, 

ms. 

New  HampHlitre; 

New  Hampshire  Practical  Arts  Club:  Bolland  R.  Qove,  Coooord;  Jules  Wlesmann,  jr..  Concord. 

New  Hampshire  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Bertha  Colbum,  Portsmouth;  Helen  Qlbbs,   Con- 
cord; probably  Concord,  May,  1018. 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  L.  E.  Ryder,  Manchester;  Stanley  F.  Freis,  Manchester. 
New  Jersey: 

Assodatton  of  Teaohers  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  O.  Osgood,  Princeton;  L.  E.  Frendi,  High 
School,  Atlantic  City;  Trenton. 

Council  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  J.  J.  Savlts,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton;  J.  Howard 
Hulsart,  Dover;  Mansh  8-0, 1018. 

New  Jersey  Sdenoe  Teachers'  Association:  Earl  Eastman,  High  School,  Atlantic  City;  Raymond  S. 
Blodgett,  High  School,  aOdwelL 

New  Jersey  State  Teadiers'   Association:  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor  City;  H.  J.  Neal, 
PhOUpsborg;  Atlantio  City,  December  36-38, 1018. 
NewMeiioo: 

New  Mexico  Assodatlan  for  Sdenoe:  Jolm  D.  Clark,  Albuquerque;  L.  A.  Higley,  State  College;  Albu- 
querque, November  36-37,  1018. 

New  Mezioo  Educational  Association:  Isabel  Lancaster  Eckles,  Silver  City;  John  MihM,  Albu- 
querque. 
New  York: 

Agrienltural  Teachers  and  Prlndpals'  Association:  H.  B.  Allen,  Westfleld;  Garland  A.  Brlcker, 
Syraouae  Unlverdty,  Syracuse. 

Associated  Academic  Prlndpals:  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Pelham;  Edward  P.  Smith,  North  Tonawanda. 

Aasodatlon  of  Coilegeo  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Joeeph  H.  Rockwell,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavler, 
BrooUyn;  Augustus  S.  Downing,  Education  Building,  Albany. 

New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superintendents:  H.  George  Covey,  Katonah;  Cora  V.  Lut- 
tentcn,  Albion;  New  York  City. 

New  York  State  Assodatlan  of  EngUsfa  Teachers:  A.  B.  Sias,  Rochester;  Edwin  B.  Ridiards,  Central 
High  School,  Syracuse;  Albany,  November  36-37, 1018. 

New  York  State  Assodatlan  of  Medical  Inspectors  and  Physical  Educators:  CUnton  P.  MoCord,  Al- 
bany; Edward  F.  Brown,  106  East  33d  St.,  New  York. 

New  York  St^te  Coondl  of  City  School  Superintendentsr  W.  B.  Sprague,  Utlca;  George  M.  Elmen- 
dorf,  Herlrimer. 

Njw  tork  State  Conndl  of  Elementary  School  Prlndpals  and  Teadiers:  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester, 
Mary  L.  Ludwig,  603  Hickory  St.,  Buffalo;  Albany,  1018. 

New  York  State  History  Teadiers'  Assodatlan:  Edward  P.  Smith,  North  Tonawanda;  Clarence  G. 
Hewitt,  Central  High  Sdiool,  Syracuse;  probably  Albany,  Thanlngivlng  week,  1018. 

New  York  State  Modem  Language  Association:  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  Sdiool,  New 
York  City;  Arthur  O.  Host,  Troy  High  School,  Troy.  - 

New  York  State  Sdenoe  Teachers'  Assodation:  Harry  A.  Carpenter,  Rochester;  Edward  R.  Ford, 
West  HLgh  School,  Rochester;  An)any,  ThanksgivliiK  week,  1918. 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  8.  Weet,  Rochester;  Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 
Albany,  November  36-37, 1018. 
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North  Ouollna: 

North  GaroUna  Assoetation  of  (My  Superintendents:  Han7  Herding,  Cherlotte;  Hoy  Taykr,  Green- 
ville; probably  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Qeography  Teachers:  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel  Hill;  John  E.  Smlfii,  Chapel 

HUL 
North  GaroUna  Sunday  School  Assooiatlon.*  O.  T.  StephenaQn,  Winston-Salem;  J.  Walter  Laos, 

Oreensboro. 
North  Carolina  Teacheni'  Assembly:  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill;  E.  E.  Sams,  RaMfl^. 
North  DakoU: 

City  Saperintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  P.  S.  Beff ,  Dit^dnson;  Nelson  SaaTaIn,  Deivfls 

Lake;  Minot,  October  or  Noyember,  1018. 
North  Dakota  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Julia  McDonoo^,  Minot;  Hilda  Taylor,  Jamestown; 

Minot,  October,  1918,  with  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Assodatian. 
North  Dakota  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Jesse  E.  Switser,  Valley  City;  Hnldah  L.  Winsted, 

State  Normal  School,  Minot;  Minot,  November,  1918. 
North  Dakota  Edacational  Association:  R.  M.  Black,  EUendale;  W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismandc;  Mlxut, 

Fall,  1918. 
Ohio: 

AsBodation  of  Ohio  Teaohers  of  Mathematics  and  Sdenoe:  C.  C.  Morris,  Ohio  State  Unhrenity, 

Colnmhos;  Prof.  Beatty,  High  School,  Newark;  Columbus,  March  29-ao,  1918. 
ConHsrsnoe  of  Ohio  College  Presidents  and  Deans:  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Akron;  Mary  I.  Park,  HeMelbeig 

University,  Tlffln;  Columbus,  Marofa  28»  1918. 
Ohio  Association  of  English  Teachers:  C.  E.  Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Ctnoinnati;  Bthti  M. 

Parmenter,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland;  Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  College  Association:  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Denison  University,  Granville;  T.  B.  Bfatli,  Wittenberf 

CoOege,  Springfield;  Oriumbus,  March  29-80, 1918. 
Ohio  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Teaohers'  Association:  Lama  Bailey,  Miamisburg;  Karl  8. 

Bolander,  Hl^  School  of  Commerce,  Columbus;  Cedar  Point,  June  36-37, 1918. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  C.  C.  Barnes,  Marian;  Carl  Wittke,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus;  Coltmibus,  November,  1918. 
Ohio  Home  Boanomics  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  Parker,  Cleveland;  Mary  Tough,  Ohio  Univer 

sity,  Athens;  probably  Columbus,  November,  1918. 
Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Association:  J.  W.  Moyer,  Sandusky;  Roy  Jenkins,  Celina;  Cleveland,  Febnaaiy, 

1918. 
Ohio  Scdiool  Improvement  Federation:  F.  A.  Derthick,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  Wellsbnrg,  W.  Va.; 

Cohimbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Edward  A.  Miller,  Oberlin  College,  Oberiin;  Axtfaor 

R.  Mead,  Ohio  Weslejran  University,  Delaware. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  R.  G.  Ingleson,  Avon  Lake;  W.  J.  Knight,  Urbana, 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  Darrell  Joyce,  Hamilton;  F.  B.  Reynolds,  Wapakoneta. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond;  Nellie  J.  McFerron,  Ardmore. 

Oklahoma  City,  Thanksgiving  holidays,  1918. 
Oklahoma  Educational  Association:  B.  F.  Nihart,  Oklahoma  City;  Mary  D.  Couch,  OUahomaCity; 

Oklahoma  City.  November  28-30, 1918. 
Oklahoma  Home  EcononUos  Assocbtlon:  Ruth  Mkshaels,  Stillwater;  Miss  Allison,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon: 

County  Superintendents'  Association  of  Oregon:  W.  M.  Smith,  Salem;  Fay  Clark,  Vale;  Salem,  Jaaoary 

2, 1918. 
Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mary  H.  Perkins,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Rosa  B. 

Parrott,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth:  Portland.  Deceifber  27-28, 1918. 
Oregon  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers'  Assodation:  F.  L.  Griffin,  Portland;  E.  L.  Keecel, 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Portland,  December  26-28, 1918. 
Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Eugene;  E.  D.  Ressler,  Corvallls:  Portland, 

Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Pennsylvania: 

Association  of  School  Board  Secretaries  ot  Pennsylvnnia:  D.  D.  Hammelbaugh,  Harrisburg;  A.  W. 

Moss,  Wilkes-Barre;  Harrisburg,  February,  1918. 
Pennsylvania  Schoolmasters'  Club:  F.  C.  Stelts,  Braddock;  Charles  W.  Shaifer,  Wihnerdlng;  Pitts- 
burgh, February,  1918. 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association:  S.  E.  Weber,  Scrauton;  J.  P.  MoCaskey,  Laneaster. 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors'  Association:  S.  R.  McClure,  Braddock;  D.  D.  Hammelbaugh, 

121-123  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg,  February  7-8, 1918. 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  1015  Witherspoon  Bnildlngt 

Philadelphia:  Franklin  N .  Brewer;  B .  M.  Watson. 
R    de  Island: 

Rhode  Island  History  Teachers'  Association:  John  C.  Swift,  Providence;  A.  Howard  Williamson, 

5  Judkins  St.,  Rumford. 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  Jolm  L.  Alger,  Providence;  M.  Davitt  Carroll,  76  Beaufort  St., 

Providence:  Providence,  October  24-26, 1918. 
South  Carolina: 

Association  of  Colleges  of  South  C-arolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Woflord  College,  Spartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia;  Columbia,  April,  1918. 
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Boatli  CaroUna— Contiuued. 

Sooth  OBrolina  Association  of  Elementary  Soboob:  Lottie  Olney,  Charleeton;  Mrs.  John  Hargnve, 

Dillon. 
Soath  OaroUna  Home  Economics  Association:  Mary  B.  MoOowan,  Winthrop  College,  Rook  Hill; 

Lois  Erwln,  Spartanburg  Coonty. 
South  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  Madeleine  Spigener,  Columbia;  Mary  Eva  Hite, 

Wagener;  Columbia,  March,  1918. 
South  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Orangeburr.  I.  M.  A.  Myers, 

Mamiing;  Orangeburg,  July  18-19, 1918. 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  P.  Kinard,  Rook  HiU;  R.  C.  Burts,  Rook  HIU;  Colum- 
bia, March,  1918. 
South  Dakota: 

Soath  Dakota  Commercial  Teachere'  Association:  P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell;  Etha  Bumham,  Aberdeen; 

Mitchell,  November  25-37, 1918. 
Sooth  Dakota  EduoatlODal  Association:  Harry  M.  Oage,  Huron;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen;  Mitchell, 

November,  1918. 
Sooth  Dakota  History  Teacher's  Association:  Brooe  McVay,  De  Smet;  Edwin  Ott,  812  South  Prairie 

Ave.,  Sioux  Falls;  Mitchell,  November  26-37, 1918. 
Tennessee: 

Tennessee  History  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Max  Souby,  Morfreesboro;  Mabel  Jones,  1713  Hayes  St. , 

Nashville;  probably  Nashville,  April,  1918. 
I'ennmsee  State  Public  School  Offloers'  Association:  B.  O.  Duggan,  Covington;  Claude  J.  Bell,  Nash- 
ville; Nashville,  February  13, 1918. 
Tennessee  State  Teadiers'  Assodatian:  Jesse  Hardin,  FayettevUle;  Perry  L.  Hamed,  darksville. 
Texas: 

ConfBrenoe  for  Education  in  Texas:  President,  Pat  M.  Neff,  Waco. 

Home  Economics  Association  of  Texas:  Grace  R.  Berry,  San  Marcos;  Palmer  R.  EUsberry,  Waco. 
Texas  State  History  Teachers'  Association:  Frederic  Dunoalf,  Austin;  L.  F.  McKay,  Temple. 
Texas  State  Teacheis'  Assodatian:  W.  B.  Bizsell,  College  Station;  R.  T.  Ellis,  2988  Idpsoomb  St.,  Fort 

Worth. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  (colored):  C.  F.  Carr,  Palestine;  T.  K.  Price,  Mexia;  Palestine, 

November  28, 1918. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  D.  C.  Jensen,  Midvale;  J.  Fred  Anderson,  752  Roberta  St.,  Salt  Lake 

aty:  Salt  Lake  aty,  January  2-4, 1918. 
Utah  Home  Eoonomics  Association:  Mrs.  Rena  B.  Maycock,  Logan;  Anna  Christenson,  Logan. 
Vermont: 

Vermont  Schoolmasters'  Club:  H.  D.  Casey,  Springfield;  J.  C.  Walker,  Vergennes. 
Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  S.  Harriman,  Middlebury;  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland. 
Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Elizabeth  Isham,  Burlington;  Ella  Ferrln,  Castleton. 
Virginia: 

Aaaodation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Virginia:  Ella  M.  Marx,  Newport  News. 
Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  C.  Metcalf,  Richmond;  Charles  Q.  Maphis,  University. 
Cooperative  Education  Assodation  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  503  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond; 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Davis  Building,  Richmond;  probably  Richmond. 
Public  School  Trostees  Association  of  Virginia:  F.  T.  Briggs,  Portsmouth;  M.  F.  McOehee,  KeysvUle; 

November,  1918. 
State  EduoatlODal  Conferenoe:  Officers  of  executive  committee:  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Ridunond;  W.  C. 

Blakey,  Richmond;  Ridunond,  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Oirls:  Mary  M.  WUliamsoD,  HoUlns  College,  Hollicf ; 

Mary  8.  Gammon,  State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg;  Sweet  Briar. 
Virginia  En^^ish  Teachers'  Association:  R.  E.  Bladtwell,  Ashland;  James  M.  Grainger,  State  Normpl 

School,  FarmvUie. 
Virginia  Sodety  for  the  Study  of  Education:  J.  P.  McConnell,  East  Radford;  R.  T.  KerUn,  Lexington; 

Richmond,  November  28, 1918. 
Virginia  State  Primary  Teadiers'  Association:  Blanche  Buli&nt,  East  Radford;  Julia  Ingles,  Radford; 

Ridunond,  about  November  30, 1918. 
Vlrgtaiia  State  Teadiers'  Association:  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Ridimond;  W.  C.  Blakey,  Richmond;  Rich- 
mond, Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
WMihingtan; 

Pufst  Sound  Eng^h  Masters'  Club:  O.  W.  Saunderson,  Llnoobi  High  Sdiool,  Seattle;  E.  H.  Butler, 

Washington  Sdiool,  Tacoma;  Taooma. 
Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Clifford  Woody,  Seattle;  Frank  Fanar,  6725  24th  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Seattle;  Seattle,  about  May  1, 1918. 
Washington  Educational  Assodation:  Almina  George,  Seattle;  O.  C.  Whitney,  818  North  Adams  St., 

Taooma;  about  October  23, 1918. 
Washington  State  Teachers'  Home  Eoonomics  Association:  Mary  L.  Atkins,  State  Normal  School, 

Cheney;  May  Worthington,  806  York  Ave.,  Spokane. 
West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia  Coundl  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont;  Mary  M.  Atkesoo,  Morgan- 
town. 
West  Virginia  Education  Assodation:  Waitman  Barbe,  Morgantown:  H.  W.  MoDowell,  Moundsville; 

Wheeling,  June,  1918. 
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W«t  Virginia— Continaed. 

W«tt  Virginia  History  Teachers'  Associatioo:  J.  H.  Thorntoo,  SIstersTille;  Dora  L.  Nainnan,  Fair- 
mont; Wheeling,  Jane,  1918,  in  oonneetion  with  West  Virginia  Edacation  Assodattoo. 

West  Virginia  Home  Eoonomios  and  Manual  Arts  Assoolatlon:  Racbal  H.  Oohrall,  Wost  Viisliiia 
University,  Morgantown;  Nellie  Woods,  Shepherd  College,  Sbeptaerdstown. 

West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  W.  Curtis,  Instltate;  C.  Roth  CampbeO,  Instttote: 
November,  1918. 
WisooDSin: 

Wisoonain  Association  of  Continuation  School  Directors:  E.  K.  Onnn,  Jr.,  Green  Bay;  A.  R.  Orabain, 
Racine;  Kilwaukee,  November  7,  1918. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Myron  C.  West,  Madison;  Walter  W.  Hart,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaakee. 

Wisoon.5ln  Association  of  Modem  Foreign  Language  Teadiers:  Barry  Cerf,  Madison;  J.  D.  Defhl, 
2137  Keyes  Ave.,  Madison;  probably  Madison,  May  10-11, 1918. 

Wisconsin  History  Teachers'  Association:  William  H.  Cheever,  Milwaukee  Nonnal  School,  Milwaukee; 
Amelia  C.  Ford,  Mil waukee-F owner  College,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  probably  November  7, 1018. 

Wlsooosln  Montessori  Assodatlon:  Mrs.  Joseph  BIschoff,  Stevens  Point;  Mrs.  Fkvd  Ball,  Stevens  Point. 

Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  EsteUa  H.  Reade,  Rlpon  College,  Rlpon;  Mrs.  Geos^gfa  C. 
Hyde,  415  Park  St.,  Madison;  Oshkosh,  May,  1918. 

Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Society:  Walter  Wittich,  La  Crosse;  Delia  Gipe,  La  Crosse  Normal 
School,  La  Crosse;  Milwaukee,  November,  1918. 

Wisconsin  Superintendents'  and  Supervising  Principals'  Asaodation:  P.  J.  ZImmecs,  Manitowoc: 
F.  P.  Young,  Appleton;  Milwaukee,  March  29-^,  1918. 

Wisconsin  TeacfaerB'  Association:  M.  N.  Mclver,  Oshkosh;  M.  A.  Bussewits,  486  Kenwood  BooleTard, 
Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  7-9, 1918. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  £.  Bureh.  Kemmerer;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Tber^ 
mopolis;  lander,  probably  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 

m 

Association  of  Women  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colbum,  8  West  lOSd  St.; 

Loretto  M.  Rochester,  845  Lezington  Ave. 
Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Cora  E.  Blge]ow,36  Hancock  St.;  Eva  Z.  Priohard,  Girls'  l^tin  SohooL 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Isabelle  A.  Ennls,  Pubho  School  27;  Mary  E.  Hamilton,  Public  School  27. 
Chicago  Principals'  Club:  John  H.  Stubs,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.;  WllUam  Hedges,  5  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  4406  North  Kildare  Ave.;  Frances  E.  Harden,  1549 

Sherwin  Ave.;  January  19, 1918. 
Clndnnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Charles  Otterman,  3301  Observatory  Road,  Mount  Lookout;  M.  R. 

McEboy,  6100  Prentice  St.;  January  12, 1918. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Sadie  Alley,  50  Broadway;  Alice  V.  Guysi,  60  Broadway. 
Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  Budmer,  Johns  Hopkins  Untvefsity;  M.  Rose  Patterson, 

School  No.  72. 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Manlster,  600  18th  St.;  Nellie  H.  Cromwell, 

420  North  Carey  St.;  March  4, 1918. 
Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  aty  of  New  York:  John  W.  Raflerty,  1492  Fladflc  St., Brook- 
lyn; Olive  M.  Jones,  38  West  95th  St. 
Grade  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Frandaoo:  Mary  Moonsy;  Susie  Corpstein. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  Fred  C.  White,  Morris  Hii^  Sdiool;  Elisabeth 

A.  Roche,  Washington  Irving  High  School;  Maroh  2, 1918. 
Interborougfa  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  City):  Grace  G.  Stcachan-Forsythe,   1710 

Avenue  I,  Brooklyn;  Lillian  I.  Powers,  56  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn. 
I.x)s  Angeles  aty  Teachers'  Club:  Wllhelmina  Van  de  Goorberg,  1606  Mt.  Royal  Ave.;  Beatrice  J.  Servis, 

802  West  Washington  St. 
New  Haven  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  145  Lenox  St.;  Helen  L.  Gilbert,  West  Haven;  Janu- 
ary 28, 1918. 
New  York  Academy  of  PubUo  Education:  William  L.  Felter,  Girb'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Samuel  B. 

Heckman,  College  of  the  City  of  New  YoriE. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Dudley  H.  Miles,  Evander  Childs  High  School;  William 

P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commerce;  February  16, 1918. 
New  York  Montessori  Association:   Raymond  P.  Holden,  323  Riverside  Drl^'e;  Ralph  Albertson.  16 

Horatio  St. 
New  York Schoohnasters'  Club:  Henry  M.  Maxson,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.;  Matthew  D.  (^uinn,  101  East  92d  St. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Tindal,  S.  Wdr  Mitchell  Sdiool;  Emily  M.  Ronshaw, 

2321  Wharton  St.;  January  7, 1918. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association:  Clara  F.  McMlllen,  347  South  Atlantic  Ave.;  Lauia  H.  Mllholland,  2140 

Beaufort  Ave. 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Jessie  McGregor,  (Campbell  Hill  Hotel;  Mrs.  Laura  E. 

Black,  810  East  Ninth  St. 
PubUc  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Fenton  M.  Parke,  123  Park  St.;  Frances  Skinner,  822  Prudential 

Building. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  Allen  B.  Pond,  64  Kast  Van  Buren  St.;  Glen  Edwards,  5486 

Blackstone  Ave. 
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Yoblio  Ednofttton  Aaodatlon  of  PhUadelphia:  Franklin  N.  Brewer,  The  Wanamakflr  Store;  Jane  B. 

Harper,  aotingi  1015  Witherspoon  Building. 
PabUo  Education  Atfodation  of  tbe  City  of  New  York:  Charke  P.  Howland,  87  Wall  St.;  Howard  W. 

Nadd,  8  West  40th  St.;  January,  1918. 
Fnblto  Sehool  Teaoheri'  Anodatlon  of  Baltimoie:  Charlee  J.  Kooh,  8916  East  Baltimore  St.;  Minnie 

Daugberty,  637  West  North  Ave.;  February  11, 1918. 
Fbbtto  Bdiool  TeaflherB*  AaNciation  of  Providence,  R.  I.:  Vnak  A.  Spratt,  376  Washington  Ave.;  ICary 

C.  Dunn,  127  Vinton  St. 
Sehoolmen's  Club  of  PhUadelphia:  Alfked  V.  Sayre,  Soathwark  School;  Thomas  Groetzinger,  6857  WiUows 

Ave.;  January  12,*  1918. 
iMdhen'  QMiinU  (New  York  City):  l|agnaa  Ones,  d  Albany^.;  AgnerH.  IfarshaU,  641  Eastern  Paik- 

way,  Brooklyn;  January  11, 1918. 
XNioa  (New  York)  Teachers'  Association:  Bessie  J.  RendeU,  1617  Sunset  Ave.;  Lnella  J.  Thomas,  428 

Court  St.;  January,  1918. 

XXVIII. — Lbabned  and  Citio  Oroanizationb. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  D.  Howelb,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert 

U.  Johnson,  70  fith  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  9^11, 1918. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine:  J.  £.  Tuokerman,  788  Osborne  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Thomas 

Wray  Grayson,  1101  Westinghouae  Building,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  4024  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20-27, 

1918. 
lAmarican  Association  for  Labor  Lsfdslation:  Samuel  McCnne  Lindsay,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  23d  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Deoember,  1918. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe:  Theodore  W.  liichards.  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Intent  Mortality:  WilUam  C.  Woodward,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
American  Association  of  Museums:  Henry  R.  Howland,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston  Museum, 

Charleston,  S.  C;  SprlngCeld,  Mass.,  atwut  May  20, 1918. 
American  Chemical  Society:  William  H.  Nichols,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  L.  Parsons, 

Box  605,  Washington,  D.  C;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  or  April,  1918. 
American  Civic  Association:  J.  Horace  MoFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Richard  B.  Watrous,  914  Union 

Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Economic  Association:  Irving  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Allyn  A.  Youhg,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Deoember,  1918. 
Amerimn  Forestry  Association:  Charles  L.  Pack,  1410  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Perdval  S.  Rigs- 
dale,  1410  H  St.,  N.  W.,  WasUngton,  D.  C. 
American  Genetic  Association:  David  Fairchild,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl- 

edlture,  Washington,  D.  C;  Geo^  M.  Rotnmel,  Bureau  of  Animal  Liduscry,  U.  S.  Departmetft  of 

Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Geo^aphical  Society:  John  Oreenough,  Broadway  and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah 

Bowman,  Broadway  and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Historical  Association:  William  R.  Thayer,  Cambridge»  Mass.;  W.  G.  Lelsnd,  1140  Woodward 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C:  MinneapoUs,  Minn.,  Deoember  30, 1918,  to  January  1, 1919. 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service:  Momay  WiUiams,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Nathaniel  M.  Pratt,  Bible 

House,  Astor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Library  Association:  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  George  B. 

Utley,  78  East  Washington  St.,  Chioago,  HI. 
Amerlcftn  Mathematical  Society:  L.  E.  Dickson,  6585  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  F.  N.  Cole,  Columbia 

University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Medical  Association:  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Alexander  R.  Craig,  535  North 

Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  June  10-14, 1918.    ■ 
American  Phllologica]  Association:  Frank  F.  Abbott,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Clarence 

C.  Bill,  Adalbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Deoember  26-28, 1918. 
American  Philosophical  Association:  M.  W.  Calkins,  Wellesley  College,  Mass.;  H.  O.  Oventreet,  College 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Philosophioal  Society:  W.  W.  Keen,  1729  Chestnut  St.,  Philade^ia,  Pa.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  104 

South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11>13, 1918. 
American  Political  Science  Association:  Henry  J.  Ford,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Chester 

Lloyd  Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Psychological  Association:  J.  W.  Balrd,  Worcester,  Mass.;  H.  S.  Langfeld,  Harvard  University , 

Cambridge,  Mass.  t 

American  Public  Health  Association:  Charles  J.  Hastings,  Municipal  Building,  Toronto,  Canada;  A.  W. 

Hedrick,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Amerlen  Social  Mfffim^  AsBodatton:  WUltem  H.  Weteh,  BalUiiiora,  Kd.;  WUHm  F.  Bnov,  106  Watt 

40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Amerfean  Bodal  Manee  AModatioo:  Oaorfa  G.  Battle,  00  WaU  St.,  Naw  Yavk,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  La  Gantfn, 

M  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Amerioaii  Society  for  Thrift:  8.  W.  Stnuis,  100  Broadway,  New  Yofk,  N.  Y.;  Henry  B.  Daniel,  00  Norflk 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
American  Sodologleal  Society:  Charlea  H.  Cooley,  Unlvanity  of  MMilgan,  Ann  Artor,  Mieh.;  Soott  E.  W. 

Dodford,  Unireratty  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Jll. 
American  Btatlstleal  Amodatlon:  WeBley  C.  mtdiea,  U  North  WaEihii«ton  Sqnara,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Robert  E.  Chaddook,  Columbia  Unlveralty,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Deoembnr,  1018. 
Aaaodation  of  American  Qeogrephen:  Nerin  M.  Fenneman,  Unirerslty  of  Cincinnati,  CliKinnnti,01do; 

O.  L.  Fanlg,  Baltimore.  Hd. 
Botanical  Society  of  America:  William  Treleaae,  UnlTenity  of  IIHnola,  Urbana,  DL;  J.  R.  Sehmam, 

Cornell  Unlreralty.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Child  Conservation  League  of  America:  Wlnfteld  S.  Hall,  3431  Soath  Dearborn  St.,  GUcago,  DL;  Ma. 

lllnnette  G.  Hair,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago.  III.;  Chicago,  DL,  March  31, 1010. 
Ge3loglral  Society  of  America:  Whitman  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C:  Edmund  Otis  Horey,  Amerton 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  in,  1018,  to  January  1,  tSIO. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society:  Alfred  Jaretzki,  174  ad  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y^  Cyni 

L.  Sulxberger,  174  3d  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1018. 
Mathematical  Association  of  America:  E.  V.  llnntington,  TTanrard  Univantty,  Cambrldga,  Htm: 

W.  D.  Calms,  OberUn.  Ohio;  Hanover,  N.  H..  September,  1918. 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America:  Fdward  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 

N.  J.;  William  O.  Hovrard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Poughkeepela,  N.  Y.;  Denwnhar 

33-3^,1913. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur 

L.  Day,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  April  33-34, 1918. 
National  Agricultural  Society:  James  Wilson,  Traer,  Iowa;  P.  C.  Long,  3  West  45th  St.,  New  YQrk,K.Y.; 

April,  1918. 
National  Civic  Federation:  V.  Everit  Macy,  68  Broad  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  MstropoB- 

tan  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Conferonco  of  Social  Work:  Robert  A.  Woods,  30  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass.;  WHUam  T.  Cross, 

315  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  probably  June,  1918. 
National  Economic  League:  William  Howard  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  J.  W.  Beatson,  6  Beacon  St, 

Boston,  liass. 
National  Forward  to  Land  League:  W.  J.  Hoggson,  7  East  44th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Haviland  B. 

Lund,  Hotel  Albert,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Ooographic  Society:  O.  H.Tlttmann,  National  Geographic  Building,  Washington,  D.C.;  Gflb«t 

H.  Grosvenor,  National  Geographic  Building.  Washington.  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1018. 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Lottcrs:  Augustus  Thomas,  60  East  65th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ashley  H. 

Thomdike,  Columbia  University,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  probably  Washington,  D.  C,  January.  1018. 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences:  Irving  Flshor,  400  Prospect  St.,  Now  Haven,  Conn.;  Erla  Roda> 

kiowlcz,  325  Fifth  Ave.  Now  York.  N.  Y.;  New  York.  N.  Y..  January  18, 1918. 
National  Municipil  League:  I^wson  Purdy.  Municipal  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Clinton  R.  Woodmfl, 

708  North  American  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Security  Lojgue:  S.  Stanwood  Menken,  53  William  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Herbert  Barry,  31 

Pine  St..  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  III.,  February  21-23, 1918. 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States:  John  B.  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y; 

Harry  E.  Bard,  Mills  Building,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  11, 1018. 
Socloty  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science:  Herbert  Osbom,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbian 

Ohio;  C.  P.  Gillette.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Springfield,  Mass. 
Southem  Commercial  Congress:  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Clanaes 

J.  Owens,  Sjuthem  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltim:^,  Md.,  December  8-13, 1018. 
Southern  Sociological  Congress:  C.  H.  Brough,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  J.  E.  McCuIloch,  MbLachlen  BnlldiBg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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XXIX. — Statb  Fbdbration  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  oflScien  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (national  organization)  are: 
Fresident,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  secretary,  Mtb.  W.  I.  McFar- 
land,  Wagner,  S.  Dak.;  manager  bureau  of  information,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 


Name. 


Alabama. 


AriBona... 
Arkansas. 

CalUomia. 


Colorado.... 
Ooimecticut, 
Delaware... 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Florida 

Georgia 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tx>nisianft 

ICaine , 

Maryland 

Hassachusetts... 

Michigan 

Mhmiwota 

MlaateippI 

Missouri , 


President. 


Montana. 


Nebraska. 
Nevada... 


New  Hampsbire. 
New  Jersey 


NewMexioo 

NawYork 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 


«{ 


Mrs.  James  8.  Hasan,  900  St. 

Louis  bt..  MoMle. 
Mrs.  L.  8.  Ferris,  Treadwell, 

(acting). 
Mrs.  Henry  Morgan.Winoox. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Olbson.  1302  Lin- 
coln Ave.,  Little  Rock. 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  1906 

W.  Forty-second  PI..  Los 

Angeles. 
Mrs.   Adam    Weiss,    Del 

Norte. 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Smiley,  244 

Collins  St.,  Hartford. 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Powell, 

Dover. 
Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood,  811  B. 

Capitol  St.,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Bdgar  Lewis,   Fort 

Myers. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Peters  Black, 

519  Spring  St.,  Atlanta. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeley,  Twin 

Falls. 
Miss  Jessie  I.  Spaflord.  401 

E.  State  St.,  Rockford. 
Mrs.  John  B.  Moore,  Ko* 

komo. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Watsek,  1407 

Bradv  St.,  Davenport. 
Mrs.    a.  O    Oarvey.   61ft 

Buchanan  8t^  Topeka. 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Lowndes, 

r. ,  Danviile. 

rs   A.  F.  Storm,  Morgan 

City. 
Mrs.  Fanny  E.  Lord,  8 

Charles  St.,  Bangor. 
Mrs.     Francis    Sanderson, 

Piedmont  Ave^  Walbrook. 
Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Gumey,  143 

Warren  Ave.,  Wollaston. 

Mrs.   Florence  I.   Bulson, 

10O4  Francis  St.,  Jackson. 
Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen.  720  W. 

(  ellece  St.,  Rochester. 
Mrs.   BenJ.   F.    Saunders, 

Swan  Lake,  Miss. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Still,  ft02 

Osteopathy  A\e.,  klrks- 

vilje. 
Mrs.  Wallace  T.  Perham, 

812  N.  Kondrick  Ave., 

Glendlne. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Sheldon,  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Pearis  Buchner  Ellis, 

lift  N.  Cars^  St.,  Carson 

City. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Han-iman,  778 

Main  Si.,  Loconia. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Bchermerhom, 

11     Halsted    PI.,     East 

Orange. 
Mrs.  Geom  E.  Ladd,  Me- 

siUa  Park. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Grant   Brown. 

22.M>  Broadway.  New  York. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson.  109 

Baylan  Ave. ,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Vick,  Cavalier. . . 

Mrs.  Prentice  E.  Pood,  733 

Grove  PI..  Toledo. 
Mrs.  Tom  Hope.  1035  N. 

Walker    St.,    Oklahoma 

aty. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Loeb,  640  Bread 

St.,  Selma. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Hamilton,  Box 

403,  Doufdas. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  WUloox.. 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Helena. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Lucas,  1004  Ma- 
sonic Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Roderick  A.  Chisholm, 

Del  Norte. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Stonghton,  206 

Beacon  &t^  Hartford. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Watson,  Dover.. 

Mrs.  Jason  Waterman,  1807 
Third  St.  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Minium,  1825 
Walnut  St.,  Jacks,  nville. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Merry,  Pelham. . 

Mrs.  Wilbnr  Hill,  Twin 

Fails. 
Mrs.  Willis  J.  Burgess.  4''31 

W.  Van  Buren  St  ,C  hicago 
Mrs.  John  E.  Moore,  Ko- 

komo. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Faville,  Storm 

Lake. 
Mrs.  A.J.  Eenwell,  Council 

Grove. 
Mrs.  Hardie  B.  Ripy,  Law- 

renceburg. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  654 

Egan  St.,  Shrevepcrt. 
Mrs.  Bsra  B.  White,   603 

Main  St.,  Lewlston. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Emmart.  817  N. 

Fremrnt  St.,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Arthur   w.   Lane,  7 
Willistcn  Road,  Auburn- 
dale. 
Mrs.  i\  L.  Thomrson,  101 

Houston  Ave  ,  Muskegon. 
Mrs.  Austin  Kennedy,  229 

Genessee  St.,  Pochrster. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Price,  Magnslia. . . 

Mrs.  John  W.  Parker,  4200 
St. John  Ave.,  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  Fred  I.  Powers,  Bose- 
man. 

Mrs.  J.  Rowan.  Alliance 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  Carson 
City. 

Mhs  Mabel  C.  Berry,  Bast 

Derry. 
Mrs.  Brlce  CoUard.  29  M-n- 

tioello  Ave.,  Jersey  City. 

Mrs.  Henry  Stoet,  Las 
Crupps. 

Mrs.  Merwln  W.  Ley,  1003 
Walnut  Ave..  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Stover,  Caro- 
lina Apartments,  Wil- 
mington. 

Mrs.  Robert  McBride,  Cava- 
lier. 

Mrs  Wm.  Harley  Porter, 
Kenilworth  Ave  ,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gallagher,  002 
N.  Second  St.,  McAlester. 


Meeting. 
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Name. 


OiBfun 

PenniyhraDiA.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  CaroUnft 
South  Dakota. 

Tmumssw 

Tazaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wlsoonsin 

Wyoming 


PiMldent. 


Mm.  Charles   H.  Castner. 

704  Twelfth  St.,  Hood 

Rlrer. 
Mrs.   Ronald   P.   Oleason, 

047  Clay  Ave.,  Scnmton. 
Mrs.  Horaoe  O.  Blanll,  East 

Greenwich. 
Mrs.  3,  L.  Coker,  jr.,  Harta- 

ville. 
Mrs.  Oertmde  B.  Ounder- 

son,  Vermillion. 
Mrs.  Alex   S.   Caldwell, 

Caldwell  I^me,  Nashville. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  ComMTf.  1630 

Cooper  St.,  Fort  Worth. 
Mrs.  Edward  Blchsel.  718 

Twenty-fifth  St.,  Ogden. 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Davis,  46  SUte 

M.,  Windsor. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  IIagan.354  Jeflsr- 

son  St.,  Dinville. 
Mrs.  N.  8.  MoCready,  Sno- 
homish. 
Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  Fair- 
mont. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Harvey,  101 

Fourth  Ave.,  W.  Menom- 

onle. 
Mrs.  S.  Conant  Parks, 

Lander. 


Seerstary. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Pettlt,  S74  E.  Tay- 
kNT  St.,  Porthmd. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bodsn,  908  St. 
Marks  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Edward  K.  Aldrich,  87 
Uoyd  Ave.,  Providence. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  McKinnon, 
Hartsvtlle. 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Porter,  Fort 
Pierre. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  IfiUer,  403  W. 
Church  Ave.,  KnozvUle. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Griffith,  8508 
Worth  St..  Dallas. 

Mrs.  John  Cullfy,  3579  Mon- 
roe Ave.,  Ogden. 

Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Wheeler, 
White  River  Junction. 

Mrs.  Georffs  T.  Klipsteln, 
007  Prince  St.,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  302  Oak 
St.,  Pullman. 

Mrs.  J.  B  Sammel,  1121 
Ann  8t^  Parkersburg. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Shelton,  Rhine- 
lander. 

Mrs.  D.  M.Carley,a404  Pk>- 
neer  Ave.,  Chejenne. 


Masting. 


XXX.—MOTHBRS*  CONGBBSSBS. 

The  officers  of  the  National  CongreflO  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Asoodatioii^ 
are:   Preflidont,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A 
Bimey,  910  Loon  and  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRANCHES. 


Name. 


Alabama 

Arlsona 

California 

Colorado 

m 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

^Kentucky 


President. 


Mrs.  N.  L.  Baglcy,  1725 
Copeland  Ave.,  Birming- 
ham. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix. 

Jessie  A.  Russell,  Glendale. 

Mrs.  Frod  Dick.  2755  W.  32d 
Ave.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Chandler, 
Rocky  Hill. 

Mrs.  Garrett  S.  Harrington, 
Harrlneton. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Rafter,  3105  16th 
St.,N.  W. 

W.  N.  Sheets.  State  superln> 
tendont,  Tallahassee.^ 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Rowlctt,  188  E. 
Tine  St.,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Dickie,  1117  Jeffer- 
son St.,  Bjiao. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Langworthy,  254 
Ashland  Ave.,  River  For- 
est. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Witten- 
braker,  713  Blackfjrd 
Ave.,  Evansvllle. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Rusto,  Charles 
City. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Codding,  Lansing. 

Miss  Llda  Gardiner,  Bow- 
ling Green. 

I  Organiser. 


Name.  ' 


Maine  ... 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Mississippi ... 
Missouri 


President. 


Use.  W.  F.  Jones,  Nonmy. 


Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst, 
UIO  Park  Ave.,  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  MUton  P.  Hinins,  2S8 
West  St.,  Worceamr. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawienoe,  Jack* 
90H*  ^__^ 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Sheldon,  2SS0 
Tracy  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

Montana 'Mrs.    H.    B.    Famswortn, 

i     Missoula. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Harriman,  L»- 
conla. 

Mrs.  W.  Bechtel,  Haddon- 
field. 

Mrs.  John  W.  WUson,  Al- 


New  Hampshbe 

Now  Jerwy 

New  Mbzloo .... 
New  York 


North  Carolina  — 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


buquerque. 
■  j.Hc 

»  ] 
falo. 


Mrs.  Henry  Osgood  Holland* 
108  Highhuid  Ave.,  Buf- 


Blrs.W.N.Hutt,W.RaM«^ 

Dr.  Rudolph  Acher,  Valley 
City. 

Mrs.  wimts  H.  Sawyer*  Ar- 
lington, Columlnis. 

Mn?Frcd  G.  Schlike,  1SQ2N. 
AvOm  La  Grande. 

Mrs.  E.  Q.  FothergUL  338 
S.  Linden  Ave.,  Pitta- 
burgh. 


*  No  State  branch. 
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BRANCHES— Oontinned. 


Name. 

President. 

Name. 

President. 

KbodsIdHid 

Mn.   Jamoa   Earle  Cheee- 

man,  79  Keene  St.,  Proyl- 

dence. 
Mn.      Malcolm      Woods, 

Marion.i 
Mn.  8.  H.  Scanin,  806  Fifth 

Ave..  Mitchell. 
Mn.  Eugene  Crutcher.  817 

Llschcy  Aye..  NashvUle. 
Mn.  E.  W.  Watten,  Fort 

Worth. 

Utah 

Mn.  John  E.  Dooly.  606 

^flonth  CaroUna 

Vermont 

East  S.  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 
Mn.  E.  B.  Hulins.  Bennins- 

8011th  Dakota 

TonnoMco 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

ton. 

Mn.  J.  C.  Todd.  SOI  Sheri- 
dan Are.,  Taooma. 

Mn.  E.  Hamniett.  423  Ni- 

Texan. 

Wyoming 

agara  St.  Sheboygan. 
Mn.  B.  H.  Hamilton,  Gny- 
hull. 

t 

I  Organiser. 


*  No  State  branch. 


XXXI. — ^Educational  Psbiodicalb. 

lAMt  of  Ammean  ^duoatwnal  periodiodU  currently  received  by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education^ 

(List  of  abbravlatloos:  bm.— bimonthly;  Ir.— Irragnlar;  m.— monthly;  q.— qnartarly;  am.— semimonthly: 

w.«  weekly.] 

Alabama.   See  Educational  Exchange. 

Amedcan  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine.   201  North  Second  Street,  Harrisbmf  (Pft.).   m. 

American  Education.   60  State  Street,  Albany  (N.  Y.).   lOnos.     * 

American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples.   8605  Broadway,  New  York.   q. 

American  Journal  ^f  School  Hygiene.   Worcester  (Mass.)'.   q. 

American  Oxonian.   Menasha  (Wb.).   q. 

American  Penman.  80  Irylng  Place,  New  York.  m. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.   Springfield  (Mass.).   9no8. 

American  School.   P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,   m. 

American  School  Board  Journal.   129  Michigan  Street,  MUwaukee.   m. 

American  Schoolmaster.   YpsilantI  (Mich.).   10  nos. 

American  Teacher.   225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   10  nos. 

Arisona  Teacher.   Phoenbc.   10  nos. 

Arkansas  Teacher.   Conway.   10  nos. 

AsBodftte  Teacher.   Pierre  (S.  Dak.).   10  nos. 

Atlantic  Educational  Journal.    10  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Boston  Teaehon  News-Letter.   Boston.   10  nos. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    Nashville  (Tenn.).   q. 

Business  Educator.   Columbus  (Ohio).    10  nos. 

California.   See  California  Blue  Bulletin;  Modem  Language  Bulletin;  Sierra  Educational  News;  Univor. 

sity  of  California  Chronicle;  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
California  Blue  Bulletin.   Sacramento,   q. 
Catholic  Educational  Review.    Washington  (D.  C).    10  nos. 
Catholic  School  Journal.    Milwaukee.    10  nos. 
Child  Labor  Bulletin,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York.    q. 
Child-Welfare  Magazhie.    227  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,    m. 
Chinese  Students'  Monthly.   Ashburnham  (Mass.).   8  nos. 
Christian  Educator.   Washington  (D.  C).    10  nos. 
Christian  Student.    160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   q. 
Classical  Journal.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.   0  nos. 
CUnsical  Weekly.    Barnard  College,  New  York.   w.  Ihim  October  to  May. 
Colorado.   See  Colorado  School  Journal;  Public  Schools. 
Colorado  School  Journal.   Denver.   10  nos. 
Columbia  University  Quarterly.   New  York,   q. 
Community  center.    1439  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  (D.  C).   m. 
Commimity  forum.    Ford  Hall  Foundation,  Boston.   8  nos. 
Connecticut.   See  New  Haven  Tcachera  Journal. 
Current  Education.    Philadelphia.    10  nos. 
District  of  Columbia.   9«eCatholio  Educational  Review;  Christian  Educator;  Community  Center;  VUdon; 

Volta  Review. 
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Bdaotttton.    lao  Boybton  Street,  Boston.   lOiUM. 

Edneatlon  Bulletin.   Trenton.    10  nos. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervtston.   Warwidk  A  York  (Inc.),  Baltlmon.    10  nos. 

Edacatianal  Bl-M onthly.    Board  of  Edaoatlon,  Chicaco.   bm.,  exoept  August. 

Educational  Conferenoe.   Whitewater  (Wis.),   bm. 

Educational  Exchange.    Birmingham  (Ala.),   m. 

Educational  Foundations.   Sl-33  East  Twenty-eerenth  Street,  New  York.   10  not. 

Educatidnal  News  Bulletin.   Bismarck  (N.  Dak.),  m.  eaoept  July  end  Anguai. 

Educational  Review.   Columbia  University,  New  York.   10  nos. 

Educational  Standards.   Charlestown  (Mass.)-   10  nos. 

Educator-Journal.   403  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,   m. 

Elementary  School  Journal.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.   10  nos. 

Engineering  Education.   Lancaster  (Pa.).   10  nos. 

English  Journal.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    lOnos/ 

English  Leaflet.   Newtonville  (Mass.).   m.  except  July,  August,  and  September. 

Florida  Schoolroom.   Dade  City.    10  nos. 

General  Sdenoe  Quarterly.   Salem  (Mass.).   q. 

Georgia.   See  High  School  Quarteriy;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates' Magazine.   Boston,   q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.   Honolulu.   10  nos. 

High  School  JoiimsL    Chapel  Hill  (N.  C). 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens  (Ga.).   q. 

History  Teacher's  Magadne.    McKlnley  PubUshing  Company,  Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

Home  and  School  Quest.   Stroudsburg  (Pa.),   q. 

Hospital  School  JoumaL    Detroit  (Mich.),   m. 

Illinois.  See  Classical  Journal:  Educational  Bi-Moothly;  Elementary  School  Jooroal;  Enn^lsh  Jouraal; 
Illinois  Assodatlon  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin:  HUnois  Teacher;  Journal  of  the  Aasodatlcn  of 
Collegiate  Alumns^;  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Assodatlon:  Manual  Training  Magazine: 
Religious  Education:  School  and^  Home  Education;  School  Century;  School  News  and  Practical 
Educator;  School  Review;  School  Science  and  Mathematics;  University  Record. 

Illinois  Assodatlon  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin.   Urbana.   8  nos. 

Illinois  Teacher.   Urbana.   10  nos. 

Indiana.   See  Educator-Journal;  Indiana  Instructor;  Teacher's  Journal. 

Indiana  Instructor.   Indianapolis,   m. 

Industrial-Arts  Magazine.    Bruce  Publlshhig  Company,  MOwankee.   m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.   Missoula  (Mont.).   10  nos. 

Iowa.   See  Midland  Schools;  School  Mu.^c. 

Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine.    Baltimore,   q. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester  (Mass.).   q. 

Journal  of  Education.   6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,   w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Warwick  A  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Exparimental  Psychology.    Princeton  (N.  J.),    bm. 

Journal  of  Geography.    Madison  (Wis.).    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,    m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  0)n2giate  AlumnsB.    University  of  Chicago  Prsss,  Chicago.    10  noa. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.    University  of  CHiicago  Prass,  (^eago.    10  nos. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  Stat  3  Teach  -  rs'  Association.    Rochester.    8  nos. 

Kansas.   See  Kansas  Journal  of  Education:  ICansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Journal  of  Education.  Kansas  City.   w.  except  June,  July  aad  August. 

Kansas  Teacher.    Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.   See  Kentucky  Hijb  School  Quarteriy;  Southern  School  Journal. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexington,    q. 

Klnd?rgart8n  and  First  Grads.    Sprin^flald  (Mass.).    10  nos. 

Kindergarten- Primary  Magacine.    Manistee  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Louisiana.    See  Louisiana  School  Work;  Teachers  Forum. 

Louisiana  School  Work.    Baton  Rouga.    10  nos. 

McEvoy  Magazhie.    Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).    m.  except  July  and  August. 

Maine  Stata  School  Bulletin.    Augusta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magarine.    Peoria  (111.).    10  nos. 

Maryland.  See  Atlantic  Educational  Journal;  Educational  Adminlstntlon  and  Supervision;  Johns  Bop' 
kins  Alumni  Maga'lne;  Journal  of  Educational  Psydiology;  Journal  of  Hoths  Economics. 

MassachusHts.  See  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene;  American  Physical  Education  Review;  Boston 
Teachers  News-Letter;  Chln^S3  Students'  Monthly;  (immunity  Forum;  Education;  Educational 
Btaniards:  English  Leaflet:  Geniral  Science  Quarterly;  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine;  Jonmal  of 
Applied  Psychology;  Journal  of  Education;  Kindergarten  and  Fint  Grade;  Pedagogical  Seminary; 
Popular  Educator;  Prin^ary  Kducalion;  School  Arts  Magazine. 

Mathematics  Teacher.   Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 
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Mental  Hygtcne.   Concord  (N.  H.).    q. 

ICichijian.  See  American  Schoolmaster;  Hospital  School  Joomal;  Kindergarten-Primary  Magadnie: 
Moderator-Topics. 

Middle-West  School  Revievr.   Omaha  (Nebr.).   m. 

Midland  Schools.   Des  Momes.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos. 

Minnesota.   See  Mind  and  Body;  School  Eduoatlon. 

Mississippi  Educational  Advance.   Jackson.    10  nos. 

Missouri.   See  Missouri  Journal  of  Education;  Missouri  School  Joomal;  Rural  SChool  Messenger. 

Missouri  Journal  of  Education.    Kanms  City.    w.  except  June,  July  and  August 

Missouri  School  Journal.    Jefferson  City.    10  nos. 

Moderator-Topics.   Lansing  (Mich.),   w.  except  July  and  August. 

Modem  Language  Bulletin.   Los  Angelas.   3  nos. 

Modem  Language  Journal.   68th  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York.   8  nos. 

Monatshefte  fOr  Dautsohe  Spraohe  und  Padagc^ik.    Milwaukee.   10  nos. 

Montana.   See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Music  Supervisors'  Journal.    Madison  (Wis.),    q. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  Bulletin.  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  ol 

National  Progress.    Oxford  (Pa.),    m. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca  (N.  Y.).    9  nos. 

Nebraska.   Su  Middle-West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Llncobi.    10  nos. 

Nevada  School  Journal.    Carson.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshlra.    See  Mental  Hygiene. 

New  Haven  Teachers  Journal.   New  Haven  (Conn.),    bm. 

New  Jersey.  See  Education  Bulletin;  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychologjr;  School  News;  Training  Schod 
Bulletin;  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin. 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.    Santa  Fe.    10  nos. 

New  York.  See  American  Education;  Amerlrsii  Jouniel4>f  Care  for  CYlpple s:  Amerlren  Frnmen;  Amer- 
ican Teacher;  Child  Labor .  Bulletin;  Chrislipn  Student;  Ctessicel  Wco>ly;  Columtla  rnlvcrslty 
Quarterly;  Educational  Foundations;  Educational  Review:  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
'Association;  McEioy  Mafiia^ine;  Modem  Language  Journal;  National  Aseoclations  of  Corp(Hiition 
Schools  Bulletin;  Nature-Study  RcAiew;  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  Phyfietl  Training; 
Playground;  School:  School  and  Society;  School  Bulletin;  Storytellers'  Magazine;  Teachers  College 
Record;  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vocationist. 

Normal  Instractor  and  Primary  Plans.    Dansville  (N.  Y.).    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    Su  Hi^  School  Journal;  North  Carolina  Education;  Training  School  Quarterly. 

North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Educational  News  Bulletin;  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education.    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Business  Educator:  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  History  Teachers'  Joomal;  Ohio  Teacher; 
School  Index;  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.    Columbus,    m. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,   q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma  Home  and  School  Herald.    Oklahoma  City.    10  nos. 

Oklahoma  Journal  of  Education.    Oklahoma  City.   w.  except  June,  July,  and  August. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester  (Mass.).    q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  American  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine;  Child- Welfare  Magazine;  Current  Edu- 
cation: Engineering  Education;  History  Teacher's  Magaiine;  Home  and  School  Guest;  Mathematics 
Teacher;  National  Progress:  Pennsyl/ania  School  Journal;  Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin;  Psychologlca] 
Clinic;  Stenographer  and  Phonographic  World. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.   Lancaster,   m. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.    10  nos. 

Physical  Training.    121  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.    Pittsburgh.    10  nos. 

Playground.    1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.    m. 

Popular  Educator.   50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  School  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.   50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.   10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.   Nash\  iUe.    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.    Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.   9  nos. 

Public  Schools.    Denver.    10  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speaking.    Menasha  (Wis.),   q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.   University,   q. 

Religious  Education.    1030  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Chicago,   bm. 
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Runl School IfflMonetf.   KtrktvUto (ITc).   Sim. 

Bebool.   154  Firth  Avenue,  New  York.  w.  exeept  Aiignil. 

School  and  nome.   AUaaU  (Oa.).   m. 

Bohodl  and  Home  Education.    Bloomington  (Dl.).   10 1 

School  and  Sodety.   Ganrlnon-on-Rudeon  (N.  Y.).   i 

School  ArU  Macaiine.   28  Foeter  Street,  Woraarter  (Ifaai.).    Mi 

School  Bulletin.   Syracuse  (N.  Y.).   m. 

School  Century.   Oak  Park  (111.).   lOnoe. 

School  Education.   IflnneapoUa.   lOaoa. 

School  Index.   Cincinnati,  w. 

School  Huito.   Keokuk  (lowm).   bm.  except  Jidy. 

School  NewB.    New  Egypt  (N.  J.),   m. 

School  NewB  and  Practical  Educator.   Taylorville  (HI.).   Unoe. 

School  Review.   University  of  Chlceco  Praei,  Chicafn.   lOnoa. 

School  Science  and  Maihematlca.   Mount  Iforrle  (Hi.),   •noe. 

Sierra  Educational  NewB.   San  Frandeoo.   lOnoe. 

South  Carolina.   See  Southern  School  Newi. 

South  Dakota.   8i$  Aaodate  Teaober;  South  Dakoita  Bdoaator. 

South  DakoU  Educator.    Mitchell.    lOnoe. 

Southern  School  JoumaL    Lexington  (Ky.).   m. 

Southern  School  Newg.   CdumUa  (S.  a).   8000. 

Southern  Workman.   Hampton  (Va.).   m. 

Stenographerand  Phonographic  World.   38  South  Fifty  awnnd  Street,  Philadelpiila.    m. 

Story4ellm*  Magaxine.   80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   m. 

Sunday  School  Journal.    Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cladanatl.   m. 

Teachen  College  Record.   Teaohen  College,  Colnmhia  Univerdty,  N^  York.    bm.  except  Jnly. 

Teaohers  Forum.   New  Orleana.   •  noe. 

Teacher's  Journal.    Marion  (Ind.).   m. 

Tnehcr*s  Monographs.   16  Court  Street,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).  8  noe. 

Teaching.   Emporia  (Kens.),   m. 

Tennessee.   8e§  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  EdnoatioB  of  the  Methodist  Epftssopal  Orareh,  Sooth; 

slve  Teacher:  Tennessee  Sdiool  Record. 
Tennessee  School  Record.   Alexandria,   m.  except  July  and  August. 
Texas  School  Journal.    Dallas.    lOnos. 
Training  School  Bulletin.   Vlneland  (N.  J.).   lOnoa. 
Training  School  Quarterly.    Greenville  (N.  C).   q. 
Ungraded.   MO  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  8  nos. 
University  of  OiUTflmla  (Sironicle.   Berkeley,   q. 
University  Record.    University  of  (Chicago  Preas,  Cailcago.   q. 
UUh  Educational  Review.   Salt  Lake  aty.   10  noe. 
Virginia.   See  Southern  Workman;  Virginia  High  Sehool  Bulletin;  Virginia  Joumai  of  Edueatfesi:  VlN 

ginia  State  Teachers*  Association  Quarterly. 
Virginia  High  School  Bulletin.   University,   q. 
Virginia  Joumai  of  Education.    Riehmood.    10  noe. 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  Quarterly.   Richmond. '  q. 
Vision.    Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  (Inc.),  Washington  (D.  C).   q. 
Vocational  Ouidanoe  Bulletin.    NuUey  (N.  J.).    10  noe. 
Vocatlonist.    Oswego  (N.  Y.).   q. 
VoltaRe\lew.    Washington,  (D.  C.)    m. 
Washington.   See  Northwest  Journal  of  Education. 
West  Virginia  School  Joumai  and  Educator.   Charleston,    m. 
Western  Joumai  of  Education.   834  Phelan  Building,  San  Frandaco.   m. 
Westcm  Teacher.    Milwaukee.    10  noe. 
^BHsoonsin.   See  American  Oxonian;  American  School;  American  School  Board  Joumai;  Catholic  Sefaodl 

Joumai:  Educational  Conference;  Industrial-Arts  Magatine;  Joumai  of  Geography;  Monatahelte  ffir 

Deutsche  Spracheund  PAdagoglk;  Music  Supervisors' Joumai;  Quarterly  Jonmalof  PnbUc  SpenkinK; 

Western  Teacher:  Wisconsin  Joumai  of  Education. 
Wisconsin  Joumai  of  Education.   Madison.   10  nos. 
Wyoming  School  Joumai.    Iiaramie.    10  noe. 
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Nan. — With  Dm  cxceptioaa  Indicated,  the  docimttttv  nsoMd  bttow  rriH  te  seat  twm$ 
of  charge  upon  application  to  the  Commlatlooer  of  Kdncfttloo,  Waahtagtoa^  IX  C  Ttooae 
marlced  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  bo  loBgvr  atalUiblo  fo>r  fr«e  iliitrlbtitla(B«  tat  au^  b« 
had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documcnti,  OoTemiBMit  PtiotiBg  O0ce,  WashlflfftoB,  H.  C 
upon  payment  of  the  price  atated.  Benittaaoea  should  he  made  la  coin,  cocriBcyy  or 
aiooej  order.     Stamps  are  not  accepted.  ^  -^        . 

A  complete  list  of  available  publications  wtU  be  fMt  tiptm  an^Hc&tloA. 

*No.    1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publlcatioai*  jMmMTfftMf. 

5cti,  *  ^        \  ... 

*No.    2.  Reorganization  of  English  In  secondary  schools.    A  report  €f  tiie  Coio- 

mlssIoD  on  Secondary  Educatiou.    X  F.  Hosle.    iO^  etp. 
*No.    8.  Pine  needle  baskettr  in  schools.   W.  CX  A,  Hao^nidl    &  eta.   , 

No.    4.  Secondary  agricultural  schools  in  Russia.    W.  8b  JflSfen.  ^  - 
^No.    S.  Aeport  of  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  and  support  ipl  the  Colo- 
rado school  system;    Katherlne  M.  Cook  and  A.  O.  Monahan.    10  eta 

No.    6.  Educative  and  economic  possibilities  of  school-dfrectM  hon^  gardenizig 
in  Richmond,  Ind.    J.  I>.  Randall. 

No.    7.  5fonth]y  record  of  current  educational  publications.    February.  1917. 

No.    8.  Current  practice  In  city  school  administration.    W.  81  D^Osobaui^ 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  lOy  1917. 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  report  of  a  survey  of  the  schools 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  made  under  my  direction  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Arizona,  as  set  forth  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  report.    I  recommend  that  this  report  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  distribution  aidong  school 
officers  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  among  students  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.    P.   CI/AXTON, 

Commissioner » 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Arizona  School  Officials'  Association  held  in 
April,  1915,  a  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  president  of  the 
association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for  an  educational 
survey  of  the  State.  President  Eufus  B,  von  KleinSmid,  of  the 
State  university,  was  then  president  of  the  association.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  instructions  he  appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
the  following:  A.  O.  Neal,  professor  of  school  administration  at 
the  State  university,  chairman;  I  Colodny,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Teacher ;  Supts.  G.  C.  Cornelius,  of  Winslow ;  W.  P.  Bland,  of  Globe ; 
and  C.  F.  Philbrook  of  Bisbee;  H.  H.  Foster,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy  and  education,  of  the  State  university ;  and  C.  O.  Case, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  committee,  through 
its  chairman 'and  secretary,  corresponded  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  i*equesting  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  make  the  survey. 
In  December,  1915,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  department  of  education,  ofl^cially  requested  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  undertake  the  work.  Arrangements  were 
completed  and  the  actual  survey  begun  in  the  fall  of  1916. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  assigned  to  this  work  Mr.  A.  C. 
Monahan,  specialist  in  rural  school  administration,  under  whose 
direction  most  of  the  work  was  done  and  the  report  prepared;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education;  Mrs.  Katherine  M. 
Cook,  specialist  in  rural  education ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  specialist 
in  school  administration,  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in 
school  sanitation  and  hygiene.  These  five  members  of  the  bureau 
staff  spent  in  the  State  time  equivalent  to  that  of  one  person  for 
approximately  80  weeks.  They  visited  schools  in  12  of  the  14  coun- 
ties, and  in  22  of  the  24  cities  employing  city  superintendents. 
Visits  of  from  20  minutes  to  an  hour  were  made  to  about  200  city 
school-teachers,  and  at  least  100  visits  of  the  same  length  were  made 
to  rural  school-teachers.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  visits  were 
made  to  other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  general  con- 
ditions— the  location  of  buildings,  sites,  grounds,  equipment,  etc. 
The  equivalent  of  two  weeks'  time  was  spent  by  one  member  of 
the  staff  in  the  office  of  the  State  department  of  education  making 
a  thorough  examination  of  its  records  and  reports,  financial  ac- 
counts, and  general  methods  of  conducting  business. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  J.  C.  Muerman,  representing  the  bureau, 
spent  several  weeks  in  Arizona  the  previous  year  in  visiting  schools 
in  three  counties. 

The  survey  of  the  two  State  normal  schools  was  made  by  Mr. 
H.  W*  Foght,  of  ihe  bureau  staff,  who  spent  three  weeks  at  Flag- 
staff and  Tempe.  Visits  were  made  also  to  both  normal  schools  by  at 
least  two  other  members  of  the  bureau  staff.   The  survey  of  the  State 
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university  was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  of  the  bureau,  assisted  by  President  Livingston  Farrand, 
of  the  University  of  Colorado- 
Several  months  were  spent  by  members  of  the  survey  staff  in  study- 
ing official  reports  of  State  and  county  school  officers,  records  of  the 
State  treasurer,  State  board  of  control,  county  treasurers,  and  other 
State  and  local  officials.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  teachers  in 
the  State  for  personal  data  relative  to  their  education,  training,  ex- 
perience, salary,  etc.  Keturns  were  received  from  approximately  81 
per  cent.  Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  returns  was  re- 
ceived from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  officials  concerning  the  condition 
of  school  buildings.  Several  hundred  photographs  of  school  build- 
ings were  taken  by  members  of  the  bureau  staff  or  collected  from  the 
school  authorities. 

Much  information  was  obtained  from  returns  received  from  a 
general  letter  sent  to  over  500  prominent  persons  in  the  State  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations  Their  names  were  taken  from  the 
State  directory.  They  were  asked  to  express  their  opinions  relative 
to  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  schools.  A  large  number 
responded,  and  their  opinions  were  given  due  consideration  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report.  All  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
the  State  were  also  invited  to  express  their  opinions  frankly  and 
freely,  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  they  might  submit  would  be 
treated  impersonally.  A  large  amount  of  very  valuable  information 
was  obtained  from  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  valuable  information  was  obtained  from 
State  Supt  C.  O.  Case,  who  extended  to  the  members  of  the  bureau 
staff  every  possible  courtesy  and  assistance  in  the  survey;  also  from 
President  Rufus  B.  von  KlcinSmid,  of  the  State  university;  A.  0. 
Neal,  then  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  the  university;  H.  EL 
Foster,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  education;  I.  Colodny; 
and  other  members  of  the  university  faculty. 

Ex-State  Supt.  Robert  L.  Long,  who  was  living  in  Washington 
during  the  fall  of  1916  and  winter  of  1917  while  the  report  was  un- 
dergoing preparation,  was  called  into  frequent  consultation  and  gave 
valuable  suggestions. 

The  part  of  this  report  included  in  Chapter  II,  sections  1  to  3, 
inclusive,  was  completed  early  in  January,  1917.  Mimeograph  cop- 
ies were  made  of  it  and  alfio  of  the  bureau^s  recommendations  given 
on  pages  158  to  1G3,  inclusive.  These  copies  were  sent  to  all  State 
officers,  including  members  of  the  State  legislature,  to  all  school 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education,  and  to  others  interested  in 
educational  work.  Copies  were  sent  also  to  all  of  the  promin^it 
newspapers  of  the  State.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  informaticm  would  be  available  for  the  State 
legislature. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARIZONA. 


Chapter  L 

THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 


Swtionl.— THB  STATB  01P  AIOZOirA. 

Arieonm  was  organized  as  a  TerriUx^y  in  1863  and  became  a  State 
February  14^  1912.  It  is  £fth  in  size  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  forty-sixth  in  population.  It  has  an  area  of  113,810  sguaie 
miles,  or  approximately  72,838,000  acres.  In  1910,  according  to  the 
Federal  census,  L7  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  in  farms,  but  only 
four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  was  in  improved  farm  land.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  both  since  that  time.  In  1910,  320,000 
acres  were  irrigated,  but  projects  were  under  way  which  were  capa- 
ble of  fumi^ing  water  for  950,000  acres.  Most  of  them  are  now 
completed.  Farming,  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  and  stockraising  are 
important  industries.  The  State  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
copper.  Mining  is  the  most  important  industry.  The  altitude  yaries 
from  £50  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  southwest  to  from  4,000  to  8,000 
feet  on  the  high  plateau  in  the  north,  with  mountain  peaks  over 
12,000  feet  in  height.  The  climate  is  varied.  In  the  southwest  k  is 
semitropical,  with  mild,  warm  winters  and  long  hot  summers.  The 
rainfall  is  frcMn  1  to  10  indies.  This  portion  raises  citrus,  figs, 
oranges,  nuts,  and  other  products  peculiar  to  semitropical  regions. 
In  the  north  the  winters  are  severe  and  the  summers  cool  and  pleas- 
ant; cattle  and  sheep  raising  being  the  principal  industry.  Large 
areas  in  this  section  are  included  in  the  National  Forest  Reserve. 

tA)    fOFOTATlON. 

The  State  is  sparsely  settled.  The  population,  however,  is  in- 
creasii^  very  rapidly^  the  percentage  of  imsreaae  from  1900  to  1910 
was  three  tioies  as  large  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
was  exceeded  by  only  five  oUier  States  in  the  Union.  The  school 
population  increased  approximately  32J^  per  cent  from  1910  to  1916. 
It  is  prc4>able  that  the  total  population  kiereased  in  about  the  same 
ratio. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIOKS  IN  ABIZONA. 


Table  1. — Incretue  in  population. . 


1 

Popala- 
latku. 

Percent 
inereaae. 

Pereent 

or  in- 
crease for 
United 
Stetes. 

Per  eeaX  of  jiopalatlan. 

Year. 

Urban.1 

Rural. 

United 
SUtes. 

Arisooa. 

United 
States. 

Arisooa. 

1870 

9,868 

40,440 

>88,243 

*  122, 931 

«204,354 

1880 

31&7 

11&2 

39l3 

oa.2 

80.1 
26w5 

2a7 

21.0 

29.5 
8S.1 
4a5 
46.3 

17.3 

9.4 

15.9 

31.0 

7a5 
03.9 
50l5 
53.7 

82:7 

1860 

-  9a« 

1900 

84.1 

1910 

6SlO 

1  Population  in  cities  and  other  incorporated  places  of  2,500  or  over.       *  2L5  per  cent  are  Indians. 
1 34  percent  are  Indians.  *  14.3  per  cent  are  Indians. 

In  1910  there  were  nine  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or 
over.  Only  two  of  them — Phoenix  and  Tucson — ^had  over  10,000  in- 
liabitants.  There  were  in  addition  18  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
of  less  than  2,500  having  a  total  population  of  16,406.  There  were 
also  36  towns  and  villages  not  incorporated,  with  a  population  of 
13,361,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
contained  46  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  in  1910, 
and  54  per  cent  lived  in  the  open  country.  The  bulk  of  the  open- 
country  population  is  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  near  Phoenix,  on  the 
dry  farms  of  Cochise  County,  and  in  the  Yuma  Valley. 

The  large  per  cent  of  population  in  small  cities  and  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  open-country  population  is 
in  a  few  restricted  areas,  make  it  easier  to  maintain  schools  for  all 
the  children  than  it  is  in  some  other  new  States  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  spread  more  evenly  over  large  areas. 

(B)  RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Arizona  is  populated  largely  by  persons  who  have  migrated  from 
other  States  and  countries.  Only  24  per  cent  of  the  white  population 
were  bom  in  the  State.  Of  the  total  population  40  per  cent  are 
native  whites  of  native  parentage,*  21  per  cent  native  whites  of  for- 
eign or  mixed  parentage,  23  per  cent  foreign-bom  whites,  and.  14 
per  cent  Indians.  There  is  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  population. 
Of  the  foreign  bom  nearly  63  per  cent  are  Mexican;  7.5  per  cent 
English ;  19  per  cent  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Irish  in  almost 
equal  portion ;  and  11  per  cent  are  from  all  other  countries.  Of  the 
total  white  stock  of  foreign  origin,  57.4  per  cent  are  Mexican.*  The 
high  percentage  has  probably  been  increased  in  the  last  five  years  by 

<By  "native"  is  meant  born  In  the  United  BUtea. 
*  These  data  are  from  the  1810  cenBtUk  -^ 
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the  unsettled  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  intense  activity  in  copper 
mining  in  Arizona.  The  demand  for  laborers  in  the  mines  and  smelt^ 
ers  has  brought  into  the  State  a  large  number  of  Mexicans,  whose 
tendency  is  to  segregate  more  or  less  into  colonies  and  continue  to 
follow  their  own  customs  and  speak  their  own  language.  Arizona 
has  a  unique  and  difficult  problem  in  providing  for  the  Americani- 
zation of  these  Mexicans  and  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

<C)    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ILUTERACT. 


The  percentage  of  illiteracy  as  compared  with  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  is  very  high.  This,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  far  higher 
in  rural  than  in  urban  communities)  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  That  this  condition  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  lack  of  schools 
in  Arizona  or  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  schools  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  among  foreigners  (31.5  per  cent) 
is  far  higher  than  among  natives.  However,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy among  persons  between  10  and  20  years  (18)  is  four  times  as 
high  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  indicates  that  Arizona 
schools  are  not  reaching  all  children  as  they  should. 


Table  2. — Illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


Total 

Native  whites 

Of  native  parentage 

Of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage « 

F(X«ign-bom. 


Total. 


30.9 


4.2 

a.3 

8.4 
31.6 


Urban. 


0.9 


2.6 

1.0 

&5 

22.4 


RoibI. 


2S.1 


fi.1 

2.9 

10.3 

30.7 


United 

Btates. 


7.7 


3.0 

3.7 

I.l 

12.7 


Illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age:  For  Arizona,  18  per  cent;  United  States, 
4.5  per  cent 


Table  3. — Percentages  of  children  of  specified  ages  in  Arizona  reported  as 

enrolled  in  scliool  in  1910, 


United 
States. 

Arizona. 

Agca^ 

AU  chil- 
dren. 

Urban 
chil- 
dren. 

Rural 
chil- 
dren. 

6-  9 

Percent. 
73.5 
88.2 
81.4 
61.2 
1&2 
32.  IL 
62.  IF 

Percent. 
56.2 
77.6 
67.2 
S0.9 
13.0 

sas 

63.4 

1 
Percent. 

Percent, 

10-14 

6-14 

76.9 

63.4 

15-17 

w-ao 

15-20 

3ao 

3ia 

6-20 

ilncluslve. 

- 

— 

-  - 
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The  %iire8  given  in  TaUe  3  flhow  thftt  ilm  per  ceii4  of  childcvn  of 
all  school  «g6B  enrolled  in  sdM<d  in  1910  was  mudi  smaller  in 
Arixona  than  in  the  <xmntry  as  a  whole.  li  was  lees  thmst  for  any 
other  State  in  the  moontain  group.  The  hi^  rate  of  illiteracy  and 
the  low  rate  of  school  attendance  are  due  chiefly  to  the  preaence  of 
the  lai^  Mexican  population,  native  and  foreign-born.  The  adap- 
tation of  the  schools  to  the  neods  of  these  people,  both  children  and 
adults,  and  inducing  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered,  constitute  a  very  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  problem 
of  education  in  Arizona.  Up  to  the  present  time  few  night  schools 
and  no  vocational  sdiools  have  been  established* 

(D)    INDDSTRISB* 

Arizona  is  very  ridi  in  mineral  deposits,  particularly  in  copper, 
gold*  and  silver.  Mining  is  therefore  the  most  important  industry. 
Over  18,000  persons,  equal  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  adult  males 
in  the  State,  were  engaged  in  the  mining  industries  in  1910,  while 
only  about  7,000  were  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The  value  of 
the  output  of  minerals  even  of  copper  alone  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  other  industry.  The  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries are  closely  i^Iated.  The  snelting  and  refining  of  copper  is  the 
largest  single  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State  and  reported 
81.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1909. 
It  is  also  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  Bailroad  construction  and  repair  shops  are  second 
in  importance. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  stable  of  the  important  industries,  since 
those  engaged  in  it  are  most  apt  to  establish  permanent  homes. 
In  1910  but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  was  in  farms,  of  which 
52.5  per  cent  were  irrigated.  Only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  nmnber 
of  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  and  but  12  per  cent  were  mort- 
gaged. The  farm  population  therefore  is  made  up  lai^ly  of 
owners,  the  average  value  of  whose  farms  is  $8,142.  It  is  socially 
and  economically  of  a  relatively  high  class,  able  to  pay  for  educa- 
tional advantages  and  to  use  them  freely.  This  is  probably  not 
equally  true  of  the  portion  of  the  population  engaged  in  mining, 
which  is  less  settled  and  includes  a  higher  percentage  of  foreigners. 

Since  1910  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under  irrigation 
and  cultivation,  particularly  under  the  Salt  River  and  Laguna  proj- 
ects. The  value  of  farm  products  and  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  have  materially  increased.  Cotton  and  citrus  fruits 
are  being  raised  successfully  under  these  projects,  and  continued 
growth  of  the  agricultural  industries  may  be  expected.  The  indus- 
trial situation  as  it  is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  the 
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immediate  future,  indicatoB  that  peojple  will  not  be  oonoentrated  in 
large  cities  to  any  great  extent  but  will  be  grouped  in  anall  towns 
and  villages  and  on  the  farms.  Stockraising  will  doubtless  continue 
an  importwit  industry,  and  sooae  of  the  schools  in  the  regions  devoted 
to  it  must  be  small  and  isolated. 

Section  a.— HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ARIZONA.' 

(Disest  from  KsiahUshfneni  nf  the  A.HzonH  Bchocl  Sffsiem,  by  Samuel  Pressly 

McCrem  A.  IL) 

The  very  early  educational  history  of  Arizona  is  marked  only  by 
the  establishment  of  mission  schools,  about  the  year  1687,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  both  religion  and  secular  knowledge.  After 
the  abandonment  of  the  missions  in  1828,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Gadsden  purchase  in  1853,  ignorance  and  savagery  held  sway.  Not 
until  the  Territory  had  established  a  capital  and  a  legislative  body 
did  the  subject  of  education  again  receive  attention.  The  early 
Territorial  history  is  marked  by  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
Indians  and  hardy  pioneers,  and  there  were  few  serious  attempts  at 
permanent  settlement. 

The  educational  history  of  the  Territory  forms  five  rather  distinct 
periods  of  progress,  the  first  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  in  1864. 

<A)   FIBST  P£ia0D,  lSe4-18Gl». 

A  few  private  schools  were  established  during  this  period,  but  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  public  schools.  The  period  was  mai^ked 
by  continued  fighting  with  the  Apaches,  in  which  the  settlers  were 
almost  without  military  aid,  since  the  United  States  forces  were 
engaged  in  the  Civil  War.  Mining  and  freighting  were  the  only 
industries  pursued  by  the  whites,  but  farming  was  done  by  the  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Indians  on  the  rich  lands  of  their  reservations  on  the 
GUa  River  and  near  the  old  town  of  Tucson.  The  first  governor  in 
his  fii*st  message  to  the  assembly  which  met  in  September,  1864, 
expressed  the  belief  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish 
common  and  high  schools  and  a  university,  and  that  part  of  the 
funds  raised  by  taxation  should  be  devoted  to  schools.  The  joint 
committee  on  education  of  the  two  houses  considered  the  matter  care- 
fully and  reported  that  the  limited  population  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  Territory  did  not  justify  the  cost  of  a  school  system. 
However,  they  approved  the  governor's  suggestion  that  $250  be 
granted  the  San  Xavier  Mission  School  ^^  as  a  fitting  compliment  to 
Uie  first  school  in  Arizona,''  and  they  added  the  recommendation 

>  A  more  complete  htttory  of  edacatton  In  Arizona  U  publtehed  in  a  bulletin  of  tlw 
B«r«av  of  Bdocatloa  for  19ia. 
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that  $250  be  granted  the  county-seat  towns  of  the  four  counties  and 
$500  to  Tucson,  provided  that  these  towns  raise  an  equal  amount 
before  the  State  money  became  available.  These  provisions  were 
enacted  into  law,  but  the  towns  failed  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  assembly  also  adopted  a  law  which  provided  for  founding  a 
university  and  for  creating  a  university  and  common-school  fund  to 
be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  public-land  sales. 

Further  legislation  enacted  during  the  period  provided  that  boards 
of  supervisors  could  establish  schools  in  settlements  of  100  people 
upon  petition  and  could  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  upon  the  district  for  their  support.  The  administration  of  this 
law  rested  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  whose  compensation 
should  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished  by  these  laws,  although  a  school  conducted  at  Tucson  for 
six  months  in  1869  has  been  classed  by  some  authorities  as  a  public 
school.    Fifty-five  Mexican  boys  were  enrolled. 

(D)  THE  SECOND  PERIOD,  1869-1877. 

This  period  is  of  marked  educational  significance.  The  Hon.  An- 
son P.  Safford  was  confirmed  as  governor  in  April,  1869,  and  served 
throughout  the  period.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  educational  problem  for  Arizona  and  is  known  as  the 
"  father  of  the  public  school  system."  Under  his  leadership  an  effec- 
tive law  was  adopted;  revenues  were  accumulated  for  schools;  books 
and  teachers  were  found;  buildings  were  leased  or  built;  and  schools 
set  in  operation  in  every  community  of  any  size.  During  this  period 
Gen.  Crook  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Apaches  and  trained  them  in 
the  peaceful  art  of  farming.  Bailroads  came  nearer,  and  immigration 
began  in  earnest.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  became  profitable, 
the  population  more  stable,  and  better  industrial  conditions  led  to 
greater  willingness  to  provide  revenue  for  schools.  The  two  chief 
communities  built  commodious  school  buildings  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion. Gov.  Safford,  by  personal  influence  and  the  promise  of  high 
salaries  and  long  terms,  induced  trained  teachers  to  come  into  the 
Territory  to  fill  the  positions. 

Gov,  Safford^s  edtuyational  policies. — Gov.  Safford,  like  the  preced- 
ing governors,  was  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools.  He  believed 
education  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  all-absorbing  Indian 
question.  Through  his  influence  and  untiring  efforts  the  school  laws 
of  1871, 1873,  and  1876  were  enacted.  The  law  of  1871  placed  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  as  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
of  public  instruction  and  provided  a  Territorial  and  couiity  tax  and 
an  ex  officio  board  of  education.   It  also  provided  for  a  uniform  series 
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of  textbooks.  The  State  superintendent  was  empowered  by  the  law  to 
appoint  probate  judges  who  were  ex  officio  county  superintendents 
and  had  general  control  of  school  affairs  in  the  counties.  The  gov- 
ernor received  $500  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  consulting  with  school  officers  and  lecturing 
on  education. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly  the  governor  entered  upon 
a  wonderful  educational  crusade.  The  first  year  was  devoted  to 
arousing  interest  and  collecting  funds  for  school  purposes.  The 
first  school  was  established  under  the  new  law  in  Tucson  in  March, 
1871.  It  enrolled  188  boys,  most  of  whom  were  Mexicans.  Gov. 
Safford  donated  the  books.  So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  in  edu- 
cation by  the  governor's  campaign,  assisted  by  the  probate  judges 
whom  he  selected  with  a  view  to  helping  in  this  work,  that  before  the 
assembly  of  1873  convened,  sentiment  had  grown  very  strong  and 
members  came  to  the  assembly  generally  instructed  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  strengthen  the  school  system.  The  law  of  1873, 
however,  did  not  follow  out  the  governor's  suggestions  entirely,  and 
while  resulting  in  increased  Territorial  and  county  taxation,  repealed 
the  section  which  provided  for  the  apportionment  of  Territorial 
money  on  attendance  basis  and  made  no  provision  for  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  ex  officio  State  superintendent  during  the  biennium. 

During  1873  Gov.  Safford  succeeded  in  bringing  the  first  experi- 
enced teachers  into  the  Territory.  Two  women  came  at  his  invi- 
tation from  California,  and  after  a  dangerous  journey  across  the 
plains  they  opened  school  in  Tucson.  The  governor  also  brought 
Moses  Sherman,  a  trained  teacher  from  Vermont,  to  act  as  principal 
of  the  public  school  in  Prescott.  Schools  were  also  maintained  in 
Safford,  Florence,  Ehrenberg,  Yuman,  and  Phoenix.  During  this 
year  also  the  first  statistical  report  was  made  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

With  the  convening  of  the  legislature  in  1875  Gov.  Safford  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  to  remedy  the  defects 
which  during  his  four  years  of  administration  of  the  schools  he  had 
found  most  serious.  His  most  important  recommendations  con- 
cerned the  enactment  of  laws  for  compulsory  attendance,  for  uniform 
textbooks,  and  for  the  distribution  of  funds  on  an  attendance  basis. 
All  of  these  were  effected,  and  the  $1,000  expense  fund  of  the  State 
superintendent  for  the  biennium  was  restored. 

General  condiUons  influencing  educational  growth. — The  remain- 
ing years  of  the  period  of  Gov.  Safford's  administration  were  char- 
acterized by  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth  and  consequent 
growth  of  schools.  The  discovery  of  rich  mines  brought  many  pros- 
pectors with  their  families.    Stockmen  brought  in  large  herds  of 
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she^  and  cattle;  important  stage  liaeBi  traaspertatkm  and  tel^raph 
lines  connected  the  Territory  with  California  on  the  west  and  with 
New  Mexico  on  the  east.  The  population  increased  from  10,000  to 
80,000  in  the  two  years  preceding  1876.  Farming  received  a  strong 
impetus  because  of  the  establishment  of  Mormon  colonies  and  the 
introduction  of  irrigation.  The  population  began  to  lose  its  nomadic 
character  and  to  take  on  steady  and  settled  habits.  The  people 
seemed  more  and  more  willing  to  spend  money  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

The  ninth  assembly  and  Gov.  Safford's  term  closed  an  era  in  the 
hist(H*y  of  the  Territory.  The  capital,  after  being  10  years  in  Tucson, 
was  removed  to  Presoott,  owing  largely  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  number  of  Americans  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  1877  practically  marks  the  end  of  Mexican 
representatives  in  the  assembly.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  gov- 
ernor could  point  to  a  score  of  teachers  employed  and  as  many  school- 
rooms  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Since  1871 
more  than  $120,000  had  been  raised  for  school  purposes  and  the 
Territory  was  free  from  debt.  Through  the  public  schools  Gov. 
Safford  began  the  work  of  making  good  Americans  out  of  some  very 
unpromising  material. 

In  April,  1877,  J.  P.  Hoyt  became  acting  governor.  Gov.  Hoyt's 
interests  were  elsewhere  tlian  in  the  schools,  and  his  report^  made  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1877,  shows  marked  deterioration 
in  many  particulars. 

(C)   THIRD  PERIOD,  1878-1684. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  period  the  educational  work  was 
delegated  to  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  ofSce  was 
held  during  this  period  by  the  two  pioneer  principals — Sherman,  of 
Prescott,  and  Hoi-ton,  of  Tucson.  Conditions  became  constantly 
more  and  more  favoi-able  to  settled  life  for  the  people.  Immigration 
was  increasing,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  beginning 
to  think  of  Arizona  as  a  permanent  home.  Industrial  conditions  had 
never  been  so  promising.  Bich  mines  were  found,  and  large  bodies 
of  land  were  brought  into  cultivation.  Great  railroads  crossed  the 
Territory  through  the  north  and  south,  and  new  towns  sprang  into 
existence.  The  markets  furnished  for  Arizona  products  by  these 
roads  assured  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 

The  progress  of  education  during  the  period  closely  paralleled  tlie 
material  development  of  the  Territory.  In  June,  1878,  John  C. 
Fremont  was  confirmed  as  governor  of  Arizona.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  continue  the  work  of  an  educational  leader 
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SO  Mj  began  by  GaK  SaSord,  and  ddeg&ted  ius  dntiee  as  ex  officio 
gaperiiitoiid^it  to  M.  fi.  Shemiaii,  priacipal  of  ilie  ProBcoU  acbools. 

Law  of  1873. — ^libe  neoBsaity  for  mose  achodl  rev^raioe  was  made 
apparent  by  tbe  short  term  of  sdiool  held  during  1878,  and  the  as- 
aambly  in  1879  enacted  a  new  school  law.  The  board  of  sop^-visors 
were  reqoii^ed  Ui  levy  a  school  tax  of  not  lass  tfaaa  50  cents  nor  more 
than  80  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property.  The  position  of 
State  auperintendeofc  of  public  instruction  was  created  and  the 
^OTemor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  temporary  superintendent, 
bat  the  afibe  became  electiTB  in  1880,  No  educational  qualifications 
were  required ;  the.  salary  was  $1,000,  which  was  doable  that  paid 
the  Territorial  auditor  or  treasurer.  The  law  also  provided  for  the 
issue  of  carti&ates  without  examination  to  qualified  teachers  from 
other  States;  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  a  greater  number  of  trained 
teachers  would  be  secured.  The  office  of  probate  Judge  was  made 
elective  in  1880  and  thereafter.  For  the  additional  ex  <^icio  duties 
of  the  county  superintendent  the  judges  received  a  compensation  of 
$250,  but  no  change  of  duties  was  inquired;  these  reoiained  largely 
dericaL  T%e  assembly  visited  Pix>f.  Sherman's  school^  and  immedi* 
ately  after  the  ommcil  confirmed  hb  appointmi^t  as  superintendent 
of  pidblic  instruction. 

During  1879  and  1880  Phoenix  and  Prescott  improved  their  school 
buildings,  bringing  up  the  total  cost  oi  school  buildings  in  these 
towns  to  nearly  $50/)00.  The  shoftness  of  the  teims  in  many  schools 
interfered  with  their  usefulness.  The  terms  seldom  exceeded  100 
days,  were  as  low  as  40  in  the  country  soiiools,  and  varied  from  1J50 
to  WO  days  in  Ihe  town&  The  superintendent  reports  that  lack  of 
funds  in  the  rural  districts  and  too  f nequent  changes  of  teachers  and 
of  county  superintendents  were  the  greater  obstacles  in  tiie  way  of 
progress  of  the  public  schools.  Towanl  the  dose  of  1880  Mr. 
Sherman  was  elected  by  the  people  for  another  term  as  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instnu^ioA. 

The  legislature  of  1681. — When  the  assembly  met  in  1881  the 
message  of  the  gov^-nor  was  sil^it  cm  the  question  of  education. 
During  the  session  the  salaries  of  the  ex  officio  county  superintendents 
were  raised  in  amounts  varying  from  $250  to  $1,000.  That  of  the 
State  superintendent  was  advanced  to  $2/)00. 

Many  States  were  benefiting  by  land  endowments  for  their  uni- 
versities, and  Arizcma  was  anxious  to  share  in  the  bounty.  The  legis- 
lature therefore  called  on  Congress  to  grant  four  townships  of  land 
to  Arizona  for  the  endowment  of  a  Territorial  university.  Supt. 
Sherman's  most  notable  service  to  education  was  his  selecti<»i  of  the 
two  townships  donated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  some 
very  valuable  timber  lands  were  located. 
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In  1881  the  Territorial  board  of  education  adopted  uniform 
textbooka  The  laws  upon  the  subject  appear  not  to  have  been 
enforced.  This  facilitated  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  added  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Arizona  apparently  has  always  been 
committed  to  the  plan  of  uniform  textbooks  for  the  State.  It  is  still 
in  operation.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  before  the  completion  of  his  third 
term,  Supt.  Sherman  retired  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Territorial  militia  to  suppress  the  Apaches,  who  were  making  re- 
newed outbreaks.  Principal  W.  B.  Horton,  of  the  Tucson  public 
schools,  was  elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  gave  to 
the  conduct  of  the  office  all  of  his  time  and  energy. 

School  law  of  1883. — ^At  the  legislative  session  of  1883  the  school 
law  of  1879  was  amended  through  the  efforts  of  Supt.  Horton. 
Among  the  important  additions  were  those  relating  to  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, the  extension  to  women  of  the  right  to  vote  for  school  trustees, 
the  creation  of  new  districts  on  petition  of  five  taxpayers,  a  plan  for 
providing  school  libraries,  a  provision  that  textbooks  should  not  be 
adopted  without  due  advertising  for  bids,  the  creation  of  a  Terri- 
torial school  fund  from  escheated  estate  lands  or  profits  of  lands  or 
tenements  held  as  escheats,  and  the  increase  of  the  county  funds  by 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses.  Another  important  fea- 
ture was  the  allowance  of  $500  to  the  State  superintendent  for 
traveling  expenses  and  a  provision  requiring  him  to  visit  each 
county  in  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  examining  schools  and 
consulting  with  school  officials 

Supt,  JlortorCs  administration. — ^Under  Supt.  Horton  the  fii'st 
complete  reports  were  made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. From  1884  progress  was  rapid.  More  children  were  en- 
rolled, attendance  was  increased,  more  and  better  qualified  teachers 
were  employed,  the  buildings  were  improved,  and  the  schools  were 
liberally  supported.  So  many  teachers  were  attracted  by  higher  sala- 
ries and  the  opportimities  of  a  new  country  that  the  standard  of 
scholarship  required  for  certification  was  raised  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. There  was  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  trustees  to 
secure  well-qualified  teachers  and  to  build  attractive  and  comfort- 
able school  buildings. 

Supt.  Horton  was  very  active  in  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
schools  of  Arizona.  He  recommended  that  competent  county  super- 
intendents be  employed  full  time.  He  advocated  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  teachers  to  attend  institutes,  which  so  far  had  not  been 
held  because  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  distances  and  expense. 
He  was  far-sighted  in  school  interests  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the 
people.  Their  earnestness  and  zeal,  however,  impressed  him  deeply 
and  induced  him  to  devote  himself  tirelessly  to  his  work. 
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(D)  FOURTH  PERIOD,  1885-1 888, 

By  1885  the  school  system  of  Arizona  was  ready  to  begin  develop- 
ment along  broader  lines.  There  were  nearly  10,000  children  in  the 
Territory,  of  whom  about  one-third  were  in  regular  attendance. 
There  were  now  in  Arizona  128  schools,  with  143  teachers,  and  school 
property  valued  at  $153,000.  With  this  equipment  and  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  14  years'  efforts  to  found  schools,  it  seemed  that 
the  time  had  come  to  mold  the  school  law  into  more  permanent  form 
and  to  add  to  the  school  system  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Territory  was  not  lacking  in  financial  ability  to  take  a  step  forward 
in  education,  and  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  50,000.  Besides  the 
two  great  railroads  binding  it  to  the  East  and  West,  a  branch  road 
linked  it  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Mining,  farming,  and  stock  rais- 
ing were  all  making  great  progress,  and  the  Territory  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  far  greater  than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Under  such  conditions  the  assembly  convened  in  1885.  In  work  for 
education,  no  other  assembly  bears  comparison  with  it  except  that  of 
1881,  which  brought  the  school  system  into  existence  and  gave  it 
definite  form. 

TJie  govemor*8  message, — Gov.  Tritle,  in  his  final  message,  joined 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  retiring  superintendent  for  (1)  the 
separation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  from  that  of  pro- 
bate judge;  (2)  limiting  the  power  of  school  trustees,  and  their 
selection  at  a  separate  election;  and  (3)  an  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  levying  county  school  taxes  by  boards  of  supervisors. 
The  governor  asserted  that  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
school  and  university  lands  was  of  prime  importance.  He  set  forth 
the  location  of  the  72  sections  of  university  lands  made  in  1882, 
pointed  out  losses  sustained  by  the  entry  of  settlers  through  failure 
of  the  G^ieral  Land  Office  to  notify  the  local  land  offices  of  selec- 
tions made,  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  these  before  available 
lands  were  taken  up  or  denuded  of  their  timber.  He  recommended 
the  designation  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  uni- 
versity land  agent,  and  asked  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  inspecting  public  lands  and  taking  such  steps  as  would  be  found 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  He  was  undecided  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  creating  a  university  and  left  the  matter  to  the  assembly. 
He  asked  that  Congress  be  memorialized  to  permit  the  Territory 
to  sell  its  school  lands.  To  most  of  these  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  public  lands  the  assembly  readily  responded. 

The  assembly  of  1885. — ^During  the  session  of  1885  the  school  law 
was  again  subjected  to  revision.  It  was  not  possible  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  from  that  of  pro- 
bate judge,  but  that  officer  was  required  to  visit  each  school  in  his 
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county  once  a  year,  and  the  compensatioii  was  fixed  at  from  $300  to 
$600 ;  an  allowance  was  made  in  addition  for  postage  and  expressage. 
Sqparate  ejections  were  required  for  school  tmstees  and  their  p<iwer8 
were  sonoewhat  curtailed.  The  estimate  of  the  ooun^  superin- 
taident  was  made  the  basis  of  the  ooonty  school  tax,  and  the  maxi- 
mum was  fixed  at  75  cents  od  each  $100.  This  idea  is  one  of  tlse 
excellent  policies  urged  by  the  early  State  school  offirJah  and  it  still 
survives  in  Arizona. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  teachos  and 
to  attract  superior  teadiers,  a  Territorial  board  of  examiners  was 
created  to  supervise  the  several  county  boards  in  the  issuance  of 
certificates.  Credentials  upon  which  certificates  were  issued  and  the 
brandies  upon  which  teadiers  were  examined  were  definitely  fixed 
by  law.  Such  matters  had  been  left  too  largely  to  local  boards  of 
examiners  in  the  past.  The  Territorial  school  tax  was  reduced  from 
30  cents  to  3  cents  on  each  $100.  It  was  felt  that  the  counties  should 
hesLT  more  of  the  school  burdens  and  that  district  taxes  might  be 
utilized  to  lengthen  the  term.  The  idea  of  large  taxing  units  is 
another  school  policy  advocated  eariy  in  the  State's  history  whidi 
still  survives.  The  old  provisions  against  sectarian  teaching  were 
reenacted,  and  instruction  in  citizen^ip  was  required.  During  the 
session  the  governor  by  special  message  denied  the  right  of  the  1^19- 
lative  body  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  but  as  no  court  decision  had  been  made  on  the 
matter  the  governor  solved  the  difficulty  by  appointing  Robert  L. 
Long  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
a  position  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  The  council  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  the  assembly 
amended  the  law  to  meet  the  governor's  views. 

Though  the  new  school  law  was  of  great  value,  the  acts  creating 
the  university  and  the  normal  school  were  of  equal  importance. 
These  institutions  were  not  created  as  tiie  result  of  a  popular  demand 
alone,  but  were  rath^  of  a  legislative  combination.  The  Presaoott 
people  were  anxious  to  retain  die  capital,  and  Phoenix  and  Tucson 
also  wanted  it.  To  satisfy  all  parties  it  was  agreed  that  Presoott 
retain  the  capital,  that  Tucson  become  the  seat  of  the  university,  and 
that  Tempe,  near  Phoenix,  be  chosen  as  the  location  of  the  normal 
school. 

In  framing  the  law  creating  a  normal  school,  the  legislators  were 
evidently  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  institution.  It  had 
features  of  a  normal  school  and  of  an  agricultural  cdlege.  The  offtf 
by  the  Tempe  people  of  a  site  was  accepted  and  the  assMid>ly  pro* 
vided  that  the  section  of  school  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  ^'  the  best  in  the  Territory,"  should  be  set  aside  ^to  be  used 
as  a  farm  for  said  normal  sehooU'    Five  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
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propriated  for  a  building,  and  $3^00  for  the  support  of  tb»  school 
during  the  years  1885  and  1886.  An  annual  tax  of  2^  cents  <m  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  provided  for  maintenanoe  in  the  future.  The 
school  was  also  endowed  with  20  tectums  of  school  land  bel(»ig- 
ing  to  the  State  of  Ariama,  selected  from  unappropriated  land  in 
the  Salt  JEUver  Valley.  The  building  was  completed  and  school 
opened  in  February,  1886,  with  33  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  work  of  JSupL  Long. — ^The  new  State  superintendent  of  public 
insU-ucti<Hi,  Bobert  Long,  bad  been  principal  of  public  schools  in 
Phoenix  and  served  as  prd[>ate  judge  and  county  superintendent 
in  Gila  County.  The  county  superintendwts  and  the  new  territorial 
board  of  examiners  were  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent, 
and  through  them  and  the  Territorial  board  of  education  Supt. 
Long  was  able  to  accomplish  mudi  f(H*  the  schools.  The  rules  for 
certification  were  radically  diaoged  and  higher  standards  were  im* 
posed.  No  Territorial  diplomas  were  granted  during  Supt.  Long's 
term  and  many  old  ones  were  revoked.  A  uniform  course  of  study 
was  prepared  and  adopted  for  th^  Territory.  The  elementary  course 
covered  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  advanced  course  a  period  oi 
two  years  for  the  schools  in  the  laige  towns,  which  weie  making 
an  effort  to  begin  high-school  work.  This  arrangement  for  in- 
cluding advanced  grades  still  survives  in  Ariz^ia  La  1916.  No 
changes  were  made  in  textbooks  except  by  the  addition  of  several 
books  on  physiology,  to  meet  the  congressional  requirements  for 
teaching  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  During  1885  and 
1886, 21  new  districts  were  organised  and  31  schoolhouses  were  built, 
and  there  were  many  more  school  libraries.  But  the  school  term  was 
eliortened  nearly  20  days.  The  quality  of  teachers  was  very  much 
improved.  The  nimiber  of  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  in 
1886  was  61  more  tiian  were  needed  in  grammar  sdiool&  About  half 
of  the  primary  schools  were  in  charge  of  scholarly  teachers. 

The  new  provisions  for  revenue  were  not  as  successful  as  had  been 
expected.  Some  boards  of  supervisors  disregarded  the  county  super- 
intendent's estimate  and  made  the  minimum  levy;  in  other  cases  the 
superintendents  failed  to  make  the  e^imate  or  made  an  erroneous 
one.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  condition,  Supt.  Long  rec- 
ommended that  the  minimum  county  tax  be  increased  by  10  cents 
on  each  $100.  However,  the  money  during  these  years  was  carefully 
expended,  and  instruction  was  provided  for  1,100  additional  pupils. 
Supt  Long  visited  each  county  one  or  more  times  during  each  year 
of  his  administration. 

Adrmniatration  of  Supt.  Stravss. — At  the  close  of  one  term  Mr. 
Long  retired,  and  Charles  M.  Strauss  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  puUic  instruction  in  1877.    Mr.  Strauss  was  not  a  teacher,  as  all 
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the  former  superintendents  had  been,  but  he  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  took  interest  in  his  duties. 

The  new  school  law  of  1887, — ^A  general  revision  of  all  the  laws 
was  recommended  by  the  governor.  The  assembly  agreed  and  the 
governor  appointed  a  commission  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Terri* 
tory  for  this  work.  In  the  main  the  school  law  of  1885  was  re- 
enacted  with  some  good  and  a  few  objectionable  change&  One  of 
the  best  provisions  was  for  the  election  of  but  one  of  the  district 
trustees  each  year,  and  a  term  of  three  years,  giving  some  continuity 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  All  efforts  to  provide  supervision,  either  by 
the  Territory  or  by  counties,  were  abandoned.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  ofSce  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  compromise  by  which  it  was  retained,  stripped  of  all  office 
and  travel  allowance,  cut  off  every  possibility  of  effective  super- 
vision. By  the  provisions  of  this  law  ex  officio  county  superintend- 
ents were  no  longer  required  to  visit  schools,  and  their  compensation 
was  fixed  at  $400  per  year.  A  maximum  salary  for  teadiers  was 
fixed  at  $125  per  month  for  those  holding  first  grade  and  $90  for 
those  holding  second  grade  certificates.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was 
to  give  State  and  county  superintendents  consideration  as  clerical 
officers  only. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in  1887  the  new  board  of 
education,  none  of  whom  were  teachers,  proceeded  to  amend  the  rules  ' 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  not  always  for 
the  best.  A  rule  practically  abolishing  corporal  punishment  was 
adopted,  and  the  course  of  study  was  dropped  from  the  requirements. 
Not  until  1899  was  another  prepared. 

In  July  of  this  year  (1887)  the  first  train  reached  Phoenix  over  a 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad.  This  opened  up  the  cent^ 
of  the  Territory  to  settlement  at  a  rate  never  before  possible.  The 
next  assembly  removed  the  capital  to  that  place,  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  permanently  located.  In  1887  also  the  first  class  graduated 
from  the  Territorial  normal  school  at  Tempe.  The  school  has  since 
made  a  large  place  for  itself  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Terri* 
tory.  It  has  been  liberally  supported  and  its  funds  have  been  care- 
fully expended.  The  standards  have  been  raised,  a  commodious 
building  erected,  and  its  popularity  and  usefulness  increased. 

(B)    FIFTH  PERIOD — 1880    TO   STATEHOOD    (1912). 

From  the  close  of  the  preceding  period  to  the  admission  of  Arizona 
as  a  State  the  educational  system  underwent  a  gradual  evolution. 
The  reports  of  the  superintendents  in  some  instances  advocated  re- 
forms which  were  in  advance  of  administrative  practice  in  Arizona 
and  many  other  States.    For  example,  the  State  superintendent  in 
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his  report  of  1894r>95  recommends  the  requirement  of  educational 
qualifications  for  county  school  superintendents  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  school  districts  when  feasible.  He  mentions  with  regret 
the  inability  of  school  directors  to  keep  accurate  accounts,  and  de- 
plores their  general  unfitness  properly  to  conduct  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  To  remedy  this  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  he 
advocates  a  more  centralized  county  school  system.  This  was  many 
years  in  advance  of  the  general  agitation  for  the  county  unit  system 
which  later  swept  over  the  country. 

State  department, — ^During  this  period  also  the  offices  of  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county  superintendent  of 
schools  gained  in  educational  opportunity  and  ability  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility which,  though  legally  given,  had  hitherto  remained 
dormant.  In  this  evolution  there  were  frequent  backward  steps. 
In  1901  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  was  raised  from  $1,200 
per  year,  from  which  the  State  superintendent  paid  office  rent,  to 
$1,800,  and  again  in  1907  to  $2,000,  with  office  room  furnished  at  the 
capitol  building.  The  law,  however,  did  not  require  visits  to  the 
public  schools  in  the  different  counties  but "  communication  by  mail " 
with  the  county  superintendents;  no  traveling  allowance  was  pro- 
vided. In  September  of  1899  a  course  of  study  for  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  State  was  prepared,  and  1,600  copies  were  distributed 
among  the  schools.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Long,  whose  first  successful  ad- 
ministration as  State  superintendent  has  been  discussed,  again 
assumed  the  office  and  served  from  1906  to  1909. 

The  following  gives  the  names,  manner  of  selection,  and  terms  of 
the  several  State  superintendents.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Long 
was  superintendent  three  different  times  and  served  altogether  10 
years. 

State  superintaidents  of  education. 


Name. 


Appointed  or  elected. 


Term. 


M.H.  Sherman.. 
H.  H.  Sherman.. 
W.B.Horton.... 
Robt.  L.  Long... 
Chas.  M.  Strauss., 
Geo.  W.  Cheyney. 
F.J.Netherton.. 

T.E.  Dalton 

A.  P.Shewman.., 
Robt.  L.  Long... 

N.  O.Layton 

Robt.  L.  Long... 
Kirke  T.Moore.. 
CO.  Cue 


Appointed  by  governor , 
Ete^ted  by  pq[>iilar  vote. 

do 

do 

Appointed  by  governor. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Elected  by  popular  vote. 


1879-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1885 
1885-1887 
1887-1889 
1889-1893 
1893-1896 
189&-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1902 
1902-1906 
1906-1909 
1909-1912 
1912  to  date. 


The  county. — ^In  the  meantime  county-school  systems  were  as- 
suming more  definite  shape.  In  March,  1897,  the  legislature  provided 
for  the  separation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  counties  of  the  first  class  (those  with  property  valuation  of  at 
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least  $3,000,000)  •  Under  the  provisioni  af  this  art  four  eooAties — 
Afarkopa,  Yavapai,  Pima,  aikl  Oochise — ekcted  ooufity  superia- 
tendents  for  a  period  of  two  years  ai  an  annual  aalary  of  $1,000. 
These  county  superintendents  at  first  paid  their  own  trayeling  ex- 
penses, and  one  State  superintendent  reports  that  these  expenses  were 
so  heavy  as  to  leave  but  ^50  annual  salary  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent ;  later  an  allowance  of  $150  for  traveling  was  provided  by  the 
legislature,  and  in  1907  the  maximum  was  raised  to  $2S0.  County 
superintendents  were  required  to  visit  each  6cho<H  in  the  county  at 
least  twice  a  year.  Ten  dollars  was  deducted  from  the  salaiy  for 
each  school  not  so  visited.  In  1909  tlie  salary  of  the  probate  judge 
and  ex  officio  sdiool  superintendent  in  counties  of  the  SBOdatkd  class  was 
fixed  at  $1,200,  in  addition  to  legal  fees.  In  counties  of  the  Uiird, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  this  officer  was  allowed  a  salary  of  $dOO 
as  county  school  superintendent,  and  in  addition  thereto,  as  profatte 
judge,  he  received  fees  and  such  salary  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than  $600.  (Ch.  19,  Ses- 
sion Acts  of  1909,  p.  40.)  These  provisions  remained  in  effect  until 
stnteliood^  when  the  office  of  county  superint^ident  was  made  inde- 
pendent in  all  counties,  and  salaries  were  raised. 

The  pt«sent  system  of  apportionment  evolved  during  this  period. 
There  was  a  continued  tendeiusy  to  increase  the  burden  of  support  as- 
sumed by  the  State  ahd  county.  The  interests  of  small  districts, 
tliough  not  so  well  cared  for  as  under  the  law  passed  in  1912,  received 
constantly  growing  consideration,  though  the  amount  varied  at  differ- 
ent times  throughout  tlie  period. 

General  corulitions. — ^A  new  normal  school,  known  as  the  NtHthem 
Arizona  Xormal  School,  was  established  at  Flagstaff  in  1899.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  botii 
in  numbers  and  effectiveness,  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
With  statehood  in  1912  a  revised  school  law,  substantially  the  same 
as  at  present  and  embodying  the  principles  later  outlined  in  this  sec- 
tion, was  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  growth  of  educational  ideals 
and  provisions  for  accomplisliing  them  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
various  sections  of  this  rejport. 

Section  3^— THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  Arizona  provides  that  the  State  shall  estabU^ 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  which  shall  be  free  to  all 
children  in  the  State.  The  general  conduct  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  county  superintaidents,  and  governing 
boards  of  such  State  institutions  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 
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(A|   STATB  bQABDSL  .         ' 

The  State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  following:  The 
governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of 
the  university,  and  the  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  as  ex-officio 
members;  and  a  city  superintendentof  schools,  the  principal  of  a  high 
school,  and  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor.  The  members  serve  without  pay^  but  are  allowed  neces- 
sary expenses.  The  State  superintendent  is  secretary  and  calls  the 
meetings  of  the  board.  The  powers  of  the  board  are  limited,  and  its 
duties  general  and  unimportant  aside  from  prescribing  and  enforcing 
the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  textboolcs  and  course  of  study  for  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  two  competent  pers<His  appointed 
by  him.  This  board  examines  candidates  and  grants  all  certificates 
except  life  certificates.  Those  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

There  is  also  a  State  board  in  charge  of  each  of  the  two  State  nor- 
mal schools,  and  there  is  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university. 

(B)    STATE   AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  JState  superintendent. — ^The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  elected  biennially  at  the  general  election.  No  quali- 
fications are  prescribed.  His  duties  are  defined  by  law  and  are  of  a 
general  nature.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^supervision 
of  all  public  schools  of  the  State,"  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
fund  among  the  counties,  preparation  of  a  biennial  report,  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  law,  preparation  and  distribution  of  blank  forms 
for  school  boards.  The  superintendent  has  an  office  in  the  capitol 
and  has  a  deputy  and  two  clerks.  The  salary  is  $3,000  per  year. 
The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  of  all  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  State,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  board  of  examiners.  He  receives  $300  ad- 
ditional salary  for  services  on  this  board. 

County  superintendent. — In  each  county  there  is  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  who  has  general  suj)ervision  over  the  schools 
of  the  county  outside  of  cities  with  special  superintendents,  and 
keeps  the  financial  accounts  for  all  districts.  The  amount  of  money 
supplied  by  the  county  is  fixed  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  based  on  the  budgets  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  several  districtsL  The  county  superintendent  ap- 
portions the  funds.  In  matters  of  a  strictly  educational  nature  the 
county  superintendent  has  not  sufficient  authority  to  formulate  a 
policy  for  the  county  system.  His  powers  and  duties,  like  those 
of  tlie  State  superintendent,  are  general  and  relatively  unimpcHrtant 
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In  addition  to  the  duties  mentioned,  he  presides  over  teachers^  in- 
stitutes, conducts  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  State  board,  distributes  forms  and  reports,  provides  for  and 
collects  reports  from  trustees,  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State 
superintendent,  and  visits  each  school  in  the  county  twice  a  year.  He 
may  appoint  a  teacher  and  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  school  if  the 
trustees  fail  to  do  so,  and  may  require  repairs  to  the  amount  of  $200 
when  needed  and  when  the  trustees  fail  to  provide  the  same.  The 
county  superintendents  are  elected  biennially  at  the  general  election. 
Salaries  range  from  $900  to  $2,400.  All  but  three  have  clerks  or 
deputies. 

(C)    THE    SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

The  district  is  the  unit  for  school  administration  in  Arizona.  It 
is  directed  by  three  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  elected  each  year.  The 
term  of  office  is  three  years.  This  board  has  complete  management 
and  control  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  provides  buildings,  furni- 
ture, equipment,  and  supplies;  selects  and  employs  teachers,  census 
marshals,  and  truant  officers;  calls  district  meetings  on  its  own 
initiative  or  on  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  the  electors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  bonds,  locating  or  changing  location  of  schoolhouses, 
and  deciding  upon  questions  of  transportation  of  pupils.  The  board 
of  trustees  is  required  to  make  reports  annually  or  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  State  or  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Districts 
may  be  consolidated  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts concerned.  Common-school  districts  lapse  when  fewer  than 
eight  pupils  of  school  age  attend  school  for  three  months  during 
any  school  year  and  the  county  superintendent  so  recommends  to  the 
board  of  supervisors.  There  are  455  school  districts  in  the  State, 
490  school  buildings,  and  1,546  teachers  (see  Tables  4  and  5). 


Table  4. — Arizona  public  schools,  1015-16} 


Coontiea. 


Apeche 

CochJsp. 

Coconino. . 

Gila. 

Graham... 
Oroenloe... 
Maricopa.. 

Mohave 

Nave^o.... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cms. 
Yavapai... 
Yuma 


Total, 


Area  In 
square 
miles. 


11,370 

6,170 

18,238 

4,683 

t4,506 

S2,000 

8,891 

18,890 

10,300 

9,505 

6,380 

1,239 

8,160 

9,987 


113,810 


Popula- 
tion 6  to 
21. 


1,197 
12,161 
1,287 
4,426 
8,171 
4,242 
13,735 
1,109 
2,522 
6,371 
2,614 
2,957 
8,697 
2,084 


61,633 


Dis- 
tricts. 


19 
87 
18 
27 
83 
18 
51 
21 
24 
31 
36 
23 
46 
26 


455 


School 
build- 
ings. 


10 
90 
17 
87 
43 
36 
66 
31 
24 
80 
87 
25 
40 
35 


490 


ToacberB 

em- 
ployed. 


85 

816 
84 

120 
80 
94 

845 
34 
65 

129 
74 
57 

116 
57 


1,546 


Children 
enroUed. 


1,039 
9,545 
1,155 
4,050 
2,773 
8,4SS 
10,473 
812 
1,786 
4,067 
2.509 
1,686 
2.784 
1,584 


49,061 


pendltars 
for  main- 


387,537 
65»2M 

123,120 
64,313 

107,089 

S48,0i5 
34,401 

7i.r- 


70,3 

88,077 

113,397 

47, 174 


1,615, 576 


1  From  report  of  the  State  superintendent  and  of  the  oounty  superintendents. 

•  Estimated.    Graham  previous  to  191 1  inoluded  Greenlee,  and  its  area  was  6^508  square  mUosL 
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Nomber  of  elementary  sdiool  districts 
with— 

Number  of  high  school  districts 
with- 

Counties. 

1 
teacher. 

2 
teach- 
ers. 

8 
teach- 
ers. 

4 

ers. 

5 
teach- 
ers. 

6  or 
more. 

2 
teach- 
ers. 

3 

teach< 

ers. 

4 

teach- 
ers. 

6 
teach- 
ers. 

6  or 
more. 

Apacho 

12 
67 
10 
17 
21 
13 
19 
18 
15 
23 
30 
20 
35 
21 

2 
6 

1 
5 
6 
1 
8 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 

2 
2 

2 

6 

1 
2 

- 

. 

Cochise 

4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
10 

1 

4 

Coconino 

Gila 

1 

2 

Qraham % 

3 
...... 

1 

Qr03nlee.... 

1 
3 

""4* 

1 
1 
...... 

1 

...... 

2 

Maricopa 

3 

Mohave 

Navajo 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 
3 
1 

1 

Pima 

Pinal 

1 

flantaCruz 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Yavapai 

2 

1 

Yuma 

1 

Total 

821 

47 

21 

16 

11 

89 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

Niiuiber  of  elementary-school  districts,  455 ;  •high-school  districts,  23 ;  number 
of  elementary-school  teachers,  1,347;  high-school  teachers,  199. 

(D)    MEANS  OF  SUPPORT. 

Schools  of  the  State  are  supported  by  a  State  fund,  county  taxes, 
and  local  district  taxes.  The  State  fund  consists  of  an  annual  special 
legislative  appropriation  of  $600,000,  augmented  by  the  income  from 
school  lands  and  the  interest  on  a  permanent  fund  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  school  lands.  The  total  State  fund  for  apportionment  for 
1915-16  was  $522,857.  This  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the 
State  superintendent  four  times  a  year  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  Before  apportionment 
an  amount  is  deducted  sufficient  to  pay  for  textbooks,  teachers'  pen- 
sions, expenses  of  the  State  boards  and  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.   In  1915  the  apportionment  was  about  $8.80  per  capita. 

The  county  fund  is  raised  through  a  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property 
of  the  county.  The  amount  to  be  raised  is  estimated  by  the  county 
superintendent,  who  considers  in  his  estimates  the  money  needed  by 
the  districts  as  certified  to  him  by  the  boards  of  trustees.  The  total, 
including  the  county  tax  and  the  State  apportionment,  must  be 
enough  to  allow  at  least  $85  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  best  six  months  of  the  preceding  school  year.  To  this, 
10  per  cent. is  added  to  cover  possible  increase  in  attendance.  The 
whole  amount  is  then  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who 
make  a  levy  large  enough  to  rai)e  the  sum  needed.  The  board  also 
levies  any  additional  amoimt,  determined  by  the  district,  for  special 
purposes  or  for  improved  service.  Districts  vote  bonds  for  buildings 
and  permanent  improvements.  No  district  employing  one  teacher  re- 
ceives less  than  $850  nor  more  than  $1,000  from  the  county  and  State. 
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Fines  And  foi'&kuras  4u:«  included  «dth  ihagmeral  coantj  luad  from 
taxation. 

OBI  QRnnnui.  fsofUMnn. 

Th«  k^r  prorides  a  miniinxmi  school  tenn  of  eight  moBtits.  The 
State  f umisliefi  iestbooks  fine  to  idl  children  and  provides  an  annual 
retirement  fund  of  $600  for  teachers  who  have  served  25  years  or 
more,  15  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  State.  The  money  for  this 
puipose  is  taken  from  the  regular  State  fund  before  apportioniDfflit. 
The  mn/tter  of  distributkm  of  the  pension  fund  is  in  diaige  of  tbs 
Stale  board  of  education. 

<Y)    HIGH  SCBOOia. 

The  law  pix>vides  for  tliree  classes  of  high  schools — disisict,  tnuoa, 
-and  county  union.  The  district  high  schools  are  governed  by  the 
regular  district  boards  and  sapported  by  special  district  tax.  Union 
high-school  districts  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
common-school  districts  for  high-sdhool  purposes.  They  are  man- 
aged by  high-school  boards  of  five  members  each,  three  of  whom 
must  be  residents  of  the  district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located. 
Union  high  schools  are  supported  by  special  tax  on  the  union  terri- 
toiy.  Cotmty  high  schools  are  established  and  controlled  in  the  same 
way  as  imion  high  schools  except  that  the  territory  includes  the  whole 
county.  The  State  gi^^es  a  bonus  to  high  schools  mabrtainiBg  roea- 
tional  departments  to  the  extent  of  reimburang  them  for  expendi- 
tures made  for  that  purpose  tip  to  ^,500.  Nineteen  high  schools, 
including  the  prexmratory  departments  of  the  two  normal  sdiools, 
received  this  assistance  in  1914-15, 

iQ)    HIGHER  EDITCATfOiX. 

The  State  maintains  three  iitdtitiitioiis  £or  highier  edvcalion : 

( 1 )  The  Univer^ty  of  Arisona,  at  Tncson,  which  indudes  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  the  State  college  of  agrioultore,  a  departOMsnt  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  enrcAlment  in  the  fall  of 
1916  vas  about  B50,  of  whmn  72  ^ere  enrolled  in  the  depaitraeirt  of 
educfttioa.  The  muTeraaty  is  ntariaged  by  a  board  of  regents  cflm- 
posed  of  the  go^^emor,  the  State  superintendesit  of  public  in^Anie- 
tion,  ex  officio,  simI  eight  nembers  appointed  by  the  gimeraior. 

{^)  ThB  AriiEona  Normal  School,  located  at  Tempe,  whidii  had  am 
enrollment  of  4122  in  Kovember,  191&  It  ofiers  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  a  fi^e-jear  eoarse  based  on  the  oompleition  of 
the  elementary  sehool  aond  a  two-year  coiusb  based  on  high-^school 
gradvatioii. 

<S)  The  Northern  Arnona  Nbmal  School,  aft  Flag^iF,  whkh 
offers  srmlhur  ooaraes,  had  a  total  enroihnefit  of  990  n  Ho'venber, 
191<6.    Eittch  normal  sdboel  board  is  oomposed  <of  4ihe  Slate  «aperisi- 
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tendent  of  public  instruqtioiii  ex  effioioi  and  two  resident  members 
appointed  by  the  governor. 
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*I1id  State  maintaiAs  for  the  care  and  education  of  ddinquents  &e 
State  liiduatrial  School,  at  Fort  Grant.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
provided  for  in  this  institntion,  ^ich  is  under  the  management  of 
the  board  of  control  of  the  State  penitentiary  and  insane  hospitaL 

The  legislature  appropriates  $5,000  aimnally  for  the  care  of  per- 
sons deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  who  are  of  sound  mind,  and  whoso 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  education.  The  State  board 
of  education  is  authorized  to  contract  with  a  State  having  an  insti- 
tntioii  for  the  edoeatiofi  of  the  blind  for  the  care  of  blind  Arizona 
children  properly  certified  by  the  census  marshals  and  the  county 
fiuperintendents.    The  rate  voiust  not  exceed  $350  a  year  per  capita. 

The  law  provides  that  the  University  of  Arizona  £liall  admit 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  properly  certified  applicants  alBicted  with 
either  deafness  or  dumbness,  and  provide  for  their  education,  board, 
and  lodging.  A  school  is  maintained  for  these  diildren  on  the 
campus  of  the  university.  The  maximum  amount  allowed  the  univer- 
eaty  is  $250  a  year  per  capita. 

(I)    PSIVArnB  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Arizona  13  private  colleges,  academics,  and  parochial 
echoois,  in  which  approximately  ^  teachers  are  employed  and  ^,400 
pupils  are  enrolled.  Nine  of  these  are  Catholic  institutions,  and  are 
located  at  the  following  places:  Bisbee,  Flagstaff,  Nogales,  and 
Prescott;  three  at  Phoenix,  and  two  at  Tucson.  There  are  three 
Mormon  academies,  which  are  located  at  Thatcher,  Snowflake,  and 
St.  Johns.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Evans  School  for  Boys,  located 
at  Mesa,  which  offers  two  years  of  college  preparatory  work.  The 
mission  school  at  San  Xavier,  now  used  exclusivelv  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  Indians,  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  in  the  State. 
ScJiool  is  still  conducted  in  the  old  building  constructed  in  1692. 

Table  6. — Private  schools  in  Arizona. 


Schools. 


Marist  College 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  School. . 

Lorctto  Academy  and  School 

Lorotto  Academy  and  School 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  and  School. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  School. . 

Convent  Sisters  Predous  Blood 

St.  Mary's  Parish 

St.  Antnony's  Parish 

Gila  Academy 

Snowflake  Academy 

St.  John's  Academy 

Evans  School 


Tucson... 

do.... 

Bisbee 

Flagstaff.. 
Nogales... 
Prosoott.. 
Phoenix.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Thatcher.. 
Snowflake. 
St.  Johns. 
Mesa ...... 


Teach- 

Enroll- 

ers. 

mont. 

6 

75 

17 

450 

0 

200 

5 

lao 

6 

275 

10 

146 

16 

288 

6 

255 

G 

160 

8 

201 

7 

n8 

6 

113 

Denomina- 
tion. 


Catholic. 

Po. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mormon. 

Do. 

Do. 
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(J)  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  education  of  the  Indians  there  are  16  Government  saper* 
intendencies,  containing  63  day  and  boarding  schools.  Of  the  total 
number,  10  are  mission  schools;  5  maintained  by  the  Catholic,  2  by 
the  Presbyterian,  2  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  1  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  total  enrollment  of  all  Indian  schools  in  the  State 
is  5,076;  the  average  enrollment,  4,669;  and  the  average  daily  attend* 
ance,  4,152.    Data  in  detail  are  given  in  Table  7. 

Tabus  7. — Oovemment  and  mUsUm  schooU  for  Indians. 


Superintwidenckn. 

Bchooli. 

Total 
enroU* 
ment. 

Averan 
anrolP 
ment. 

Averan 
attanS- 

anoe. 

Gamp  Verde 

S 

a 

6 

1 

1 

2 
6 

8 
1 

14 
1 
8 
8 
• 
1 
8 

fl5 
808 
882 
27 
17 
01 
871 
844 
780 
843 
233 
147 
210 
410 
100 
230 

54 

277 
858 

26 

15 

00 

820 

758 

761 

778 

216 

120 

183 

385 

07 

213 

47 

Colonulo  River 

261 

F<M^  Apache 

330 

Havasupal 

28 

Kafbab 

U 

Leupp 

86 

Moqui 

288 

Navajo 

638 

Phoenix ........T...r. ......... 

708 

Pimft 

eoe 

Rioe  Station 

20O 

Bait  River 

80 

Ban  Carlos 

165 

Fan  Xav  W. ...tt--.  ....... ..T.T.TtT.**-rT.-r  

807 

TruxtonCanvon...... 

06 

Western  Navalo 

304 

Total 

63 

8,070 

4,660 

4.158 
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Chapter  IL 

STATUS  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION, 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  for  the  guidance  of 
school  officials  the  strong  points  in  the  school  system  which  should 
be  continued,  and  also  to  set  forth  the  weaknesses  which  need  cor- 
rection and  revision.  In  many  ways  the  schools  of  Arizona  rank 
high,  comparing  favorably  with  those  of  States  most  advanced  in 
education.  The  expenditure  for  public  education  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the  expenditure  per  school  child, 
are  about  the  average  for  Western  States.  The  method  of  raising 
funds  for  school  support  has  proved  excellent.  The  unit  of  support 
is  large,  and  the  small  school  is  provided  with  at  least  $850  for 
maintenance  each  year.  Suitable  new  buildings  are  being  erected 
at  a  rapid  rate  to  replace  the  pioneer  buildings.  The  percentage  of 
teachers  who  are  professionally  trained  is  larger  than  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  and  the  salaries  paid  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  any  other,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions.  The 
State  seems  alive  with  the  desire  for  the  best  in  education.  In  all 
of  these  respects  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  and  progress 
may  be  expected  by  the  continuation  and  enlargement  of  these 
policies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  weaknesses  pointed  out  in  this 
and  succeeding  chapters  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  State  lacks 
the  cooperation  of  educational  agencies  and  the  definite  constructive 
leadership  which  comes  as  a  result  of  a  centralized  administrative 
system.  Such  a  system  and  the  cooperation  and  leadership  which 
eventuate  from  it  are  essential  not  only  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained  in  specific  instances,  but  they  are  especially  neces- 
sary for  that  State-wide  progress  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Com- 
monwealth considered  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  separate  individual 
communities. 

Section  I.— STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Arizona  is  organized  for  school  management  on  the  district  basis, 
each  school  district  maintaining  the  kind  of  school  it  wishes,  with 
little  interference  from  the  county  or  State.    Progress  depends  on 
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local  sentiment  and  initiative.  It  has  been  rapid,  but  not  aniform. 
Adjacent  to  districts  with  schools  of  the  best  type  are  other  districts 
with  very  poor  schools-  County  superintendents  have  influence  in 
school  improvement,  but  their  influence  comes  from  ability  to  per- 
suade rather  than  from  legal  authority.  The  State  itself  assumes 
little  leadership.  It  has  given  its  State  department  of  education 
neither  the  authority  nor  the  means  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to 
determine  educational  policies  and  to  enforce  their  execution.  It 
should  have  a  State  department  organized  to  give  definite  and  con- 
tinued State  leadership,  under  which  State-wide  progress  may  result. 
It  should  recognize  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  is  its  business  to  see  that  approximately  equal  educational  op- 
portunities are  given  to  the  children  in  all  of  its  parts.  Before 
Arizona  can  provide  the  necessary  centralized  State  organization, 
several  constitutional  amendments  are  required.  The  committee 
recommends  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  to  obtain: 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  the  present  ex  officio  State 
board  of  education.  In  its  place  there  should  be  a  board  of  seven  persons  os- 
ix»rifllly  fitted  for  the  work,  selected  and  appointed  by  the  gorproor  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  senjite. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  convert  the  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  from  a  political  elective  one  to  an  aiqpolntive  one^ 
to  be  filled  only  by  a  person  especially  fitted  and  equipped  for  educational  work. 

(3)  Legislation  ccmf erring  on  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  enlarged  and  clearly  defined  functions  and 
power  to  i)erform  them. 

In  addition  to  a  centralized  State  department  of  education  there  is 
need  of  centralizing  local  administration  into  larger  units,  preferably 
the  county  as  the  county  is  now  the  unit  of  support  in  school  affairs. 
The  committee  recommends  for  local  administration : 

(1)  County  boards  of  education  charged  with  the  general  management  of  the 
schools  of  the  county,  particularly  with  the  disbursements  of  the  county  school 
funds,  fixing  district  boundaries,  and  the  appointment  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents, assistants,  and  teachers. 

(2)  The  retention  of  the  local  trustees  as  custodians  of  the  scho<^  property, 
with  the  duties  of  attending  to  repairs,  upkeep,  and  minor  suppUes,  and  actios 
as  the  immediate  overseers  of  the  schools.  They  should  represent  the  district 
before  the  county  board,  recommending  supplies,  equipment,  and  teachers 
desired. 

(A)    STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  State  constitution  now  prescribes  that  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  be  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  university,  and  the  principals 
of  the  State  normal  schools  as  ex  officio  members,  and  of  a  city  super* 
intendent  of  schools,  a  principal  of  a  high  school,  and  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools,   all  three   appointed   by  the  governor. 
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The  board  has  no  kgal  authoritjr  to  aaBcmie  definite  responsibility 
for  the  State's  eduoational  syirtem.    Its  principal  functions  are: 

To  superyise  tlie  apportlonmeot  of  the  State  school  funds;  to  adopt  regulations 
governing  State  aid  to  liigh  scliools;  to  prescribe  tlie  course  of  stodx  tot  com- 
mon schoolB  and  determine  the  qaaliflcatiOQS  of  graduates  from  high  schools  ami 
eutrance  to  normal  schools;  to  administer  the  free  textbook  and  teacliers'  pen- 
sion laws;  to  Issue  life  certificates  to  teachers;  to  have  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  composition  of  the  present  board 
are: 

(1)  It  is  not  continuous;  five  of  its  eight  members  are  either  politi- 
cal officers  elected  by  the  people  or  members  appointed  by  a  political 
officer  and  their  terms  expire  with  any  change  in  State  administra- 
tion. 

(2)  The  board  is  composed,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor, 
entirely  of  men  in  educational  work.  This  shows  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  functions  of  such  a  board.  A  board  of  educational  experts 
is  not  required.  The  State  superintendent  is  supposed  to  be  the 
educational  expert.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  State 
board  is  to  secure  such  an  expert  for  the  State  superintendency  and 
then  to  give  to  him  the  support,  advice,  and  assistance  so  badly 
needed  of  persons  from  occupations  other  than  education. 

(3)  The  members  are  required  to  serve  on  the  board  regardless  of 
their  personal  fitness  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  time 
for  the  work.  The  governor  of  the  State  has  so  many  other  duties 
that  he  has  little  time  for  those  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
he  will  have  less  time  as  the  population  of  the  State  increases.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  university  and  State 
normal  schools. 

(4)  The  governor  appoints  three  members  of  the  board,  although 
himself  a  member  of  it,  which  may  give  him  undue  influence.  The 
creator  can  hardly  sit  in  council  with  his  creatures  on  equal  terms. 

Several  States  have  tried  Arizor^'s  present  plan  of  a  board  com- 
posed of  persons  in  educational  work  serving  ex  officio.  The  plan 
has  not  as  a  rule  proved  satisfactory.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the 
action  of  the  State  of  California,  which  in  1911  abandoned  the  ex 
officio  board  made  up  of  educational  officers,  and  provided  for  an 
appointive  board,  no  member  of  which  "shall  during  his  term  of 
office  hold  any  salaried  education  position." 

The  committee  recommends  a  board  of  seven  members  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  scholardliip,  and  business  ability,  ap- 
pointed from  various  parts  of  the  State  by  the  governor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  term  of  office  be  at  least  eight 
years  with  not  more  than  two  terms  expiring  in  any  biennium.  In 
this  way  a  continuity  of  service  and  freedom  from  political  inter- 
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ference  may  be  secured  to  the  members.  The  board  may  or  may  not 
include  persons  engaged  in  educational  work;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, should  be  in  other  occupations-  Certainly  none  should  be 
employees  in  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  board.  The  mem- 
bers should  serve  without  pay,  but  should  receive  their  actual  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses  in  attending  board  meetings  and  perhaps  a 
reasonable  per  diem.  A  certain  number  of  fixed  meetings  should  be 
held  each  year  and  provision  made  for  special  meetings  on  the  call 
of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  or  a  majority  of  the 
members.  The  State  superintendent  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  but  should  be  its  secretary  and  executive  officer. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  law.  It  should  have  power  and  it  should  be  its 
duty— 

(1)  To  have  general  charge  of  the  educational  Interests  of  the  State  and 
determine  educational  policies,  particularly  in  organization  and  administration, 
as  to  the  general  scope  of  the  public-school  system. 

(2)  To  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  and  upon  his  recommendation  to  appoint  all  assistants  and  em- 
ployees of  tlie  State  department  of  education  and  fix  their  salaries. 

(3)  To  assist  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws. 

(4)  To  have  general  oversight  of  vocational  and  other  special  schools  or 
departments  of  schools  receiving  special  State  aid  and  Federal  or  other  financial 
aid  given  through  the  State,  whether  the  schools  are  established  and  controlled 
by  the  State  or  by  local  authorities. 

(5)  To  control  and  manage  the  two  State  normal  schools  now  in  existence 
and  all  other  teacher-training  schools  that  may  be  established,  replacing  the 
present  local  boards  of  control. 

(6)  To  control  and  manage  the  State  Industrial  School  and  such  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  deaf,  blind,  feeble-minded,  and  other 
special  classes  as  may  be  establlsheil,  and  to  exercise  general  oversight  of 
similar  institutions  receiving  special  State  aid  established  by  local  communities 
and  under  immediate  local  control. 

<7)  To  apportion  the  State  school  funds  to  the  counties  and  to  enforce 
State  laws  and  regulations  by  withholding  funds  from  counties  !n  which 
scliools  are  not  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  State  laws. 

(8)  To  have  final  approval  of  a  State  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State 
department  of  education  and  fix  standards  for  graduation  from  high  schools. 

(9)  To  have  final  approval  of  the  charters  of  all  higher  education  instita- 
tions  that  may  be  established  in  the  State,  and  to  determine  standards  on  which 
collegiate  degrees  may  be  conferred,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  fixed 
by  law. 

(10)  To  select  or  provide  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  textbooks  for 
use  In  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(11)  To  exercise  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  now  conferred  upon  the 
State  board  of  examiners,  transferring  the  work  to  the  State  department  of 
education,  gi*anting  certificates  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. 

(12)  To  determine  under  general  regulations  fixed  by  law  the  kinds  of  teach- 
ing certificates  to  be  issued  and  the  requirements  for  each. 
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(13)  To  maintain  a  State  teacliers'  employment  bureau  as  a  division  of  the 
State  department  of  education,  which  would  serve  to  assist  local  authorities  in 
securing  qualified  teachers. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the  board  should  attempt  to 
handle  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  State  school  organization ;  these 
should  be  left  to  the  State  department.  It  should  confine  its  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  features  of  administrative  problems.  All  of  its 
decisions  should  be  carried  out  through  the  State  superintendent. 
It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  presidents  of  the  State  educational 
institutions  would  continue  as  the  immediate  executive  heads  of  their 
respective  institutions. 

Probably  the  most  important  function  of  the  State  board  is  the 
selection  of  a  properly  qualified  and  suitable  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  who  shall  be  its  executive  ofiicer  and  upon  whom 
it  shall  depend  for  advice  and  for  the  execution  of  its  policies.  The 
second  in  importance  is  the  determination  of  the  educational  and 
business  policies  of  the  school  system,  and  the  inspection  of  the 
results  obtained  by  their  executive  officer. 

The  principal  function  of  the  board  is  legislative,  the  execution  of  its  legis- 
lation being  left  to  its  executive  officer,  the  board  then  examining  the  results 
of  its  policies  and  the  work  of  its  executive  officers  by  inspecting  the  results 
obtained/ 

(B)    STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, other  than  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  legislation.  There  should 
be  employed  in  the  State  department  a  sufficient  number  of  field 
agents  to  keep  it  in  touch  with  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
At  least  two  should  be  employed  as  early  as  possible.  They  should 
serve  as  inspectors  of  secondary  schools,  vocational  schools,  and 
special  schools  receiving  State  aid,  and  as  advisers  and  assistants 
to  the  State  superintendent  in  the  performance  of  his  legal  duties. 
In  addition  there  should  be  employed  in  the  State  department,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  a  State  school 
architect,  an  expert  statistician,  a  chief  of  a  division  of  certification, 
one  person  in  charge  of  textbook  distribution,  and  necessary  clerical 

assistants. 
The  State  superintendent  should  have  power  and  it  should  be  his 

duty— 

(1)  To  supervise  all  educational  work  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
State  and  report  thereon  to  tlie  State  board  of  education. 

(2)  To  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  education  and  to 
collect  and  diffuse  information  about  school  affairs. 

(3)  To  prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  matter  for  the  promotion  of  pubUc- 
school  work.  

s  Denver  survey. 
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(4)  To  collect  reports  from  couoty  and  dty  saperinteDdents  and  fron  private 
institutioos,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  biomlally  a  cooiplete  report  on  the  status 
of  education  in  the  State,  containing  the  various  statistics  reported. 

(5)  To  prepare  blank  forms  for  use  by  county  superintendents  In  collecting 
data,  forms  for  tfie  use  of  county  treasarers  in  Joeepteg  aeooont  of  BdkixA  re- 
oeiptB  and  expenditures,  registration  blanks  and  caM  reports  for  use  In  afl 
schools  in  the  State,  and  all  other  forms  neoeasary  for  tlio  use  of  scbooi  offioeia. 

(Q)  To  compile  and  publish  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

(7)  To  Interpret  school  laws  and  to  aid  school  officers  and  teachers  in  all 
matters  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  scIumIs. 

(8)  To  prepare  the  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools  to  be  presented 
to  the  State  board  for  final  action,  and  to  approve  the  courses  of  stndy  in  afl 
special  schools  before  they  receive  State  aid. 

(9)  To  examine  textbooks  and  recommend  to  the  State  board  lxx>ks  to  be 
purchase<1  by  the  board  for  use  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  manage 
the  work  connected  with  the  distribution  of  ttie  State  textbooks  to  the  several 
school  districts. 

(10)  To  enforce  State  laws  and  r^nlations  by  withholding  from  any  county, 
peziding  the  action  of  the  State  board  of  education,  a  portion  of  the  State 
fund  from  counties  disregarding  them. 

(11)  To  hold  an  annual  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents  and 
of  county  and  city  boards  of  education. 

(12)  To  pr^are,  or  have  prepared,  questions  for  examinations  for  teacdiers' 
certificates ;  to  issue  State  certificates  ordered  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

<13)  To  prepare  or  have  pi*epared  and  pui>lisfaed  plaiis  and  specifications  tot 
school  buildings. 

(14)  To  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  as  executive 
officer  of  the  State  board  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  direct. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  method  of  selection  and  appointment  of  city  superintendents 
by  city  boards  of  education  and  college  presidents  by  college  boards 
of  trustees.  Selection  should  be  based  upon  particular  fitness  for  the 
position  to  be  filled,  regardless  of  political  affiliations  or  of  residence 
within  or  without  the  State.  The  first  appointment  should  be  for 
a  specified  term,  sufficiently  long  to  insure  the  most  efficient  service; 
reappointment  might  be  for  a  specified  term  or  for  an  indefinite 
tenn,  the  State  board  having  power  to  remove  the  incumbent  from 
office  for  inefficiency  or  malfeasance.  A  State  officer  so  appointed, 
able  to  count  on  continuous  tenure  during  good  service,  "would  become 
the  actual  head  of  the  State  system,  first  in  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity and  would  be  in  a  position  to  develop  the  educational  work  of 
the  State  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  chief  school  officers  of  15  States  no  longer  are  elective  political 
officers,  and  determined  efforts  are  making  in  many  other  States  to 
change  from  the  elective  to  the  appointive  method,  so  that  persons  of 
the  best  ability  may  be  chosen*  A  study  of  the  length  of  terms  served 
by  the  State  superintendents  in  the  United  States  showa  that  the 
terms  of  elected  superintendents  are  almost  universally  shorter  tliaa 
the  terms  served  by  superintendents  appointed. 
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It  is.  noteworthy  also  that  bx  the  States  in  which  the  superintend- 
ents are  elected,  as  a  rule,  low  salaries  are  paid ;  in  the  other  States 
they  are  much  higher  and  compare  very  favorably  with  those  paid 
to  presidents  of  State  universities  and  to  superintendents  of  schools 
in  cities  employing  professional  officers.  If  ArizcHia  adopts  the 
appointive  method  it  should  provide  an  adequate  salary,  at  least  as 
great  as  that  paid  to  the  president  of  the  State  university.  In  the 
following  States  with  appointive  superintendents,  chief  school  officers 
are  selected  and  appointed  because  of  their  professional  training, 
educational  experience,  and  fitness  for  the  position.  Their  salaries 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massa- 
chusetts, $6,500;  Vermont,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania,  $5,000;  Ehode 
Island,  $5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  Ohio,  $4,000;  Maine,  $4,000;  New 
Hampshire,  $4,000.  Among  the  elected  superintendents  one  receives 
$7,500,  three  $5,000,  and  three  $4,000.  Sixteen  States  pay  the  same 
salary  as  Arizona  ($3,000  a  year)  and  eight  States  pay  less. 

Arizona  has  tried  both  methods  of  securing  a  State  superin- 
tendent— appointment  and  popular  election.  The  appointments 
were  made,  however,  by  the  governor  and  not  by  the  kind  of  State 
board  of  educati<m  herein  recommended.  Appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor has  been  satisfactory  in  a  few  States,  but  unsatisfactory  in 
others,  and  two  States  since  1913  have  changed  from  this  method 
of  appointment  to  appointment  by  a  board.  Dissatisfaction  has 
come  from  the  action  of  State  governors  who  have  insisted  upon 
regarding  the  l^ate  superintendency  as  a  partisan  political  office,  to 
be  used  in  paying  election  obligations. 

(C)    CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  State  board  of  education,  when  reorganized  as  recommended, 
should  take  over  the  functions  now  performed  by  the  State  board 
of  examiners,  and  that  board  should  be  abolished.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed  by  him, 
each  of  whom  is  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $300  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. It  prepares  examination  papers  which  are  forwarded  to  the 
eounty  school  superintendents  for  use  in  the  quarterly  examinations. 
The  papers  are  returned  to  the  board  and  examined  and  rated  by  it. 
The  board  issues  three  grades  of  certificates: 

Second  grade:  Valid  two  years,  nonrenewable,  obtained  by  ex- 
amination in  geography,  history  and  civics,  physiology,  hygiene, 
orthography,  penmanship,  composition,  reading,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  school  laws  of  Arizona. 

First  grade:  Valid  four  years,  renewable,  obtained  by  examination 
in  above  subjects  and  in  algebra  and  elementary  physics.  This  grade 
of  certificate  is  granted  also  on  cred^itials  (1)  to  graduates  of  any 
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State  or  other  public  normal  schools  whose  standards  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Arizona  State  normals  and  are  accredited  bj  the 
State  board  of  education;  (2)  to  graduates  of  accredited  universi- 
ties and  colleges;  (3)  to  holders  of  life  certificates  or  equivalent 
credentials  issued  by  other  States. 

Primary:  Valid  four  years,  renewable,  obtained  by  graduates  of 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  when  such  gradu- 
ates have  made  special  preparation  to  teach  in  primary  grades. 

Life  certificates  and  special  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

Life  certificate:  Obtained  by  holders  of  first-grade  certificates  after 
15  years'  successful  teaching  experience  (10  of  which  must  have  been 
in  Arizona)  who  have  passed  an  examination  prescribed  by  the 
board  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  school  management 

Special  certificate:  Issued  to  teachers  of  special  subjects  on  cre- 
dentials or  examination. 

The  entire  system  of  awarding  teachers'  certificates  should  be  re- 
vised. All  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  State  department  of 
education  under  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
kinds  of  certificates  and  requirements  for  each  should  be  fixed  by  the 
State  board  under  general  State  legislation.  No  State  legislature 
should  attempt  to  fix  standards  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  except  to 
require  a  definite  amount  of  education  both  general  and  professional 
as  a  prerequisite  for  teaching  in  the  State.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  legislature  give  the  reorganized  State  board  of  education  full 
control  of  certification,  with  a  proviso  that  all  new  teachers  employed 
shall  have  general  education  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  four- 
year  standard  high-school  course  and  a  given  amount  of  professional 
work  in  education.  This  professional  education  should  consist  of 
classroom  instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  training  teach- 
ers. One  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  a  minimum  of  six  weeks 
of  such  professional  education  should  be  required,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  gradually  increasing  amounts  until  by  1924  the  amount 
required  should  be  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  a  two-year  normal- 
school  course.  This  means  a  total  of  six  years  of  secondary  and 
professional  education  beyond  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  Simi- 
lar legislation  in  other  States  has  been  successful  in  raising  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  of  the  teaching  force.  As  is  evident  from  data 
given  elsewhere  relative  to  the  present  teaching  force,  those  engaged 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  at  the  present  time  stand  relatively  high  in 
proportion  to  many  other  States.  This,  however,  should  not  defer 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  reaching  as  early  as  possible  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  provision. 

The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal  schools  should  be  recognized  aa 
teaching  certificates  valid  for  two  years  and  renewable  by  the  State 
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board  of  education  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisfactory  teach- 
ing and  of  the  completion  of  the  minimum  amount  of  professional 
reading  determined  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

As  time  goes  on  certificates  should  be  issued  almost  wholly  on 
credentials  of  education  or  of  education  and  successful  teaching  ex- 
perience, as  the  examination  method  as  usually  conducted  is  un- 
reliable. If  some  certificates  must  continue  to  be  granted  through 
the  examination  method,  questions  could  be  prepared  as  at  present 
in  the  State  superintendent's  office,  the  examination  conducted  by 
tlie  county  superintendents,  and  the  answers  returned  to  the  State 
office  for  grading.  The  department  should  have  funds  available  to 
employ  persons,  if  necessary,  for  short  periods  to  assist  in  ex- 
amining the  papers. 

Arizona  is  at  present  issuing  many  certificates  on  credentials  of 
education  or  of  education  and  teaching  experience.  It  is  also  ac- 
cepting life  certificates  issued  in  other  States.  The  list  of  institu- 
tions, however,  from  which  graduation  is  accepted  as  of  equal 
standard  with  graduation  from  the  State  institutions  of  Arizona, 
includes  many  of  very  much  lower  grade.  It  is  evident  that  the 
list  was  prepared  without  much  real  information  as  to  the  standards 
of  the  institutions  listed.    It  should  be  completely  revised. 

If  the  certification  of  teachers  is  placed  in  the  State  department 
of  education,  there  should  be  created  a  division  to  give  its  entire  time 
to  the  work.  This  would  require  the  services  of  one  person  con- 
tinuously, with  provision  for  employing  extra  help  for  one  or  two 
"weeks  immediately  following  the  examinations.  In  connection  with 
the  division  there  should  be  established  a  teachers'  employment 
bureau.  Such  bureaus  are  conducted  successfully  in  several  States, 
notably  in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota.  The  records  required  for 
certification  and  those  for  employment  agencies  are  practically 
identical.  In  this  agency  teachers  from  Arizona  and  from  other 
States  desiring  positions  in  Arizona  might  register.  The  agency 
should  have  on  file  also  lists  of  persons  available  for  institutes, 
teachers'  conventions,  directors'  associations,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and  similar  organizations.  A  small  fee  should  be  charged 
teachers  for  certification  and  for  registering  for  positions.  This 
would  make  the  division  practically  self-supporting. 

(D)  CONTROL  OF  NORMAL  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  schools, — The  two  State  normal  schools  are  now  under  the 
control  and  management  of  separate  boards;  the  Tempe  board  con- 
sists of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  citi- 
zens ot  the  town  of  Tempe ;  the  Flagstaff  board  consists  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  two  citizens  of  Flagstaff.     The  fact  that  the 
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boaixls  are  coHiposed  of  local  persons  probably  explains  why  uo  many 
people  throughout  the  State  seem  to  feel  tliat  the  normal  schools 
arc  primarily  local  and  not  State  institution&  The  ccHnmittee  be- 
lieves that  they  should  be  under  a  single  board  with  members  from 
various  parts  of  the  State.  When  the  State  board  of  education  is 
reorganized  as  recommended  it  should  have  control  of  these  scdiools. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  normal  schools  are  a  definite  part 
of  the  State  public  school  system,  since  they  are  the  professional 
institutions  training  teachers  for  the  other  schools  in  the  system. 
The  board  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  must  have  the 
control  and  management  of  the  institutions  training  the  teachers, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  business  management  a  gain  will  result  from  placing  the  two 
existing  schools  under  a  single  board.  This  is  apparent  to  most 
thinking  people.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  rivalries  of  the  insti- 
tutions before  the  State  legislature  in  their  endeavor  to  secure  ap- 
propriations. 

Special  State  institutions. — ^The  State  Industrial  School  for  de- 
linquent boys  and  girls  is  primarily  an  educational,  not  a  penal, 
institution;  it  should  therefore  be  under  the  management  of  the 
reorganized  State  board  of  education  instead  of  under  the  board  of 
control  of  the  State  penitentiary  and  State  insane  hospital*  Also 
all  other  special  State  institutions  primarily  educational,  as  estjib- 
lished,  should  be  placed  under  the  State  board  of  education;  this 
would  include  State  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  mentally  defective, 
etc.  The  present  plan  of  sending  blind  and  deaf  children  to  insti- 
tutions in  other  States  and  paying  their  expenses  is  the  most  practi- 
cal one  while  the  number  is  small.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
State  will  find  it  necessary  to  provide  other  means  for  their  care 
and  educatioa. 

For  those  who  are  mentally  defective,  the  State  has  immediate 
need  of  an  institution  of  its  own.  No  provision  for  this  class  is  now 
made.  Many  are  attending  public  schools,  where  their  presence  is 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  other  children  and  of 
comparatively  little  value  to  themselves.  A  special  form  of  educa- 
tion is  necessary.  For  the  majority  this  can  be  given  in  special 
classes  in  the  local  school  systems;  for  many,  however,  it  can  be 
given  only  in  a  separate  institution.  An  institution  is  needed  for 
segregation  of  those  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  defectiveness  as  well 
as  for  their  education.  There  are  many  more  defective  children  in 
the  State  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  number  is  not  definitely 
known  but  should  be  determined  by  careful  investigations  by  compe- 
tent persons.  An  approximation  can  be  made  from  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  made  of  the  superintendents  or  principal  teachers  of  all 
school  districts.    Beports  were  received  from  21G  rural  and  13  city 
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districts.    There  are  4^7  rural  and  24  city  districts  in  the  State. 
From  the  reports  it  would  appear  that  there  are: 

265  obvloitfdy  mentaUy  defective  chlldr^i  attending  schooL 
262  probably  mentally  defective  children  attending  schooL 
77  mentally  defective  under  21  years  of  age  not  attending  school, 
52  families  with  more  than  one  child  mentally  defective. 

Figures  by  counties  are  given  in  an  accompanying  table: 

Table  8. — **  Ohviousltf "  and  **  probahty  "  mental  defectives  as  reported  by 

school  districts. 


DefeetlTes. 


Total  number  of  school  districts 

If  umber  of  rurorf  distdotB  reporting. . 

Qilldren  obviously  defective  attend- 
tas  aciiool  (AHurlean) 

CbUaren  obvioualY  defective  attend- 
big  scbool  (M«x5can) 

Cbiklren  probably  defective  attend- 
ing; school  (American) 

Children  probably  defective  attend- 
InF:  fldiool  (Mexican) 

CUidren  probabhr  defective  not  at- 
tending sdiool  (American) 

Cldidren  probably  defective  not  at- 
tendxig  school  (Mexican) 


o 


Number  of  cify  districts  reporting. 


Children  obviously  defective  attend- 
ing school  (Americaii^ 

Children  obviously  delectiTe  attend- 
ing school  (Mexican) 

Children  probably  defective  attend- 
ing school  (American) 

Children  probably  defective  attend- 
ing school  (Mexican) 

CMJianni  probably  defective  not  at- 
tending school  (American) 

CbUdren  probebly  defective  not  at- 
tending school  (Mexican) 
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(£)  BISCOBDS  AND  REPOBTS. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  whole  system  of  making  forms, 
collecting,  transcribing,  and  summarizing  data  be  revised.  For  this 
purpose  an  educational  statistician,  trained  and  experienced  in  school 
accounting,  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data  and  reports 
concerning  school  work  in  all  its  phases,  should  be  employed  in  the 
State  department  of  education. 

The  people  are  informed  of  the  status  of  education  within  the  State 
and  have  a  basis  for  comparing  their  own  with  other  State  systems, 
through  reports  on  educational  conditions,  attendance  data,  financial 
statements^  and  other  statistical  material  concerned  with  the  managen 
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ment  and  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Through  them,  also, 
school  officials  and  interested  citizens  may  compare  district,  city,  and 
county  systems  within  the  State.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in- 
formation of  this  nature,  usually  found  in  county  and  State  annual 
reports,  be  complete,  accurate,  and  easily  interpreted  and  have  suffi- 
cient definiteness  and  uniformity  to  warrant  making  intelligent  com- 
parisons. 

The  records  kept  in  the  State  department  of  education — financial 
accounts,  minutes  of  the  different  boards,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature — are  well  kept  and  the  books  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  to  the  governor  and 
of  the  county  superintendents  to  the  State  superintendent  are  not  in 
good  condition  and  do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  or 
should  be  compiled. 

(1)  Much  of  the  data  called  for  on  county  superintendent  reports 
is  not  clearly  designated;  consequently  the  meaning  is  misunderstood, 
and  uniform  information  is  not  obtained.  For  example,  one  item 
calls  for  the  "  number  of  schools  "  in  each  district.  The  instructions 
preceding  the  form  explain  that  this  is  intended  to  mean  the  number 
of  teachers;  the  meaning,  however,  is  variously  interpreted  by  the 
district  clerks  or  county  superintendents,  and  the  data  given  may 
refer  to  number  of  buildings,  number  of  classrooms,  or  number  of 
teachers.  It  rarely  agrees  with  the  two  other  items  found  later  in  the 
report,  one  calling  for  "  number  of  teachers  employed  "  and  one  for 
the  names  of  the  teachers  employed.  In  another  item  the  condition 
and  supply  of  furniture  and  equipment  must  be  characterized  as 
*'  poor,  well,  middling."  This  is  so  indefinite  that  the  interpretation 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  depending  largely  on  the 
previous  experience  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  The  same  reports  are  inaccurate  as  to  data  given  and  summaries 
made.  Items  which  should  agree  do  not.  There  is  often  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  sum  of  balance  and  receipts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  expenditures  and  balance  on  the  other.  Other  errors  occur  in  the 
financial  accounts.  The  county  superintendents  apparently  copy 
statistics  from  the  reports  of  teachers  and  district  clerks  without  cor- 
rection; the  State  department  in  turn  transcribes  these  and  additional 
errors  made  by  county  superintendents.  It  is  obvious  that  tabula- 
tions and  summaries  made  in  this  way  are  of  little  value, 

(3)  Some  of  the  data  now  collected  are  of  little  import  and  may 
well  be  dropped  from  the  records.  For  example,  the  classification  of 
schools  as  grammar,  primary,  and  advanced  is  not  significant  in  itself 
and  is  not  understood  by  the  teachers.  The  data  obtained  therefore 
are  not  uniform.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  inclusion  of  "  advanced 
grades  "  as  an  item  promulgates  the  idea  and  promotes  the  practice  of 
adding  one  or  two  years  of  high-school  work  in  small  schools  poorly 
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equipped  for  it  and  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary 
grades. 

(4)  The  reports  as  submitted  are  incomplete ;  many  county  super- 
intendents do  not  report  on  all  items ;  this  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  reports  of  teachers'  qualifications.- 

(5)  A  great  many  items  of  particular  importance  are  entirely 
omitted.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  suggestions  are  given  in  regard  to 
additional  data  which  should  be  included  on  attendance ;  also  concern- 
ing educational  investigations  and  measurements  concerned  with 
classroom  work.  If  the  recommendations  herein  submitted  are  fol- 
lowed in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  supplies,  management  of  text- 
books, and  other  matters  treated  elsewhere,  the  number  of  items  now 
contained  in  the  reports  should  be  increased  materially. 

(F)    BtJILDINGS  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  legislation  should  be  enacted 
requiring  the  plans  of  all  school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  State 
to  be  submitted  first  to  the  State  department  of  education  for  ap- 
proval. The  department  should  employ  a  school  architect  (part  time 
if  full  time  is  found  not  necessary)  to  approve  such  plans  when  found 
satisfactory,  and  also  to  be  available  for  school  authorities  anywhere 
in  the  State  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  at  the  fees  ordinarily 
charged  for  such  work.  The  architect  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary, 
and  fees  collected  should  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury.  The 
State  department  also  should  have  plans  and  specifications  for  school 
buildings  and  outhouses  prepared  for  loan  to  districts  whenever  de- 
sired. The  majority  of  country  districts  would  then  not  need  to 
employ  an  architect.  If  a  building  of  a  special  type  was  desired, 
different  from  any  of  those  in  the  publication  of  the  State  depart- 
ment, the  plan  should  be  sent  to  the  department  for  approval.  The 
State  department  should  also  have  a  building  code  prepared  for  the 
convenience  of  school  authorities  and  of  architects  employed  by 
school  boards  to  prepare  plans  for  buildings.  ! 

Many  new  school  buildings  are  under  construction  at  the  present 
time  and  many  others  will  be  required  in  the  next  few  years  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  growth  in  school  attendance  and  also  because 
pioneer  buildings  still  in  use  are  no  longer  serviceable  and  must 
soon  be  replaced.  Many  of  the  city  school  buildings  now  in  use 
were  found  to  be  old  and  poorly  lighted  and  to  fall  far  short  of  tny 
acceptable  minimum  standard.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  them  are  poorly  planned 
for  the  best  results  in  school  management.  Many  of  them  are  poorly 
lighted,  because  the  buildings  have  not  been  located  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  number  of  classrooms  with  east  or 
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west  light  Not  a  few  are  incorrectly  lighted  simply  becanse  fiiada- 
mental  requirements  were  not  followed.  In  others  proper  systems 
of  ventilation  are  not  provided.  CSoDsiderabld  laoaey  oonld  hmvo 
been  saved  in  the  erection  of  several  school  buildings  if  achool  archi- 
tects had  been  employed.  More  suitable  buildio^js  would  have  re- 
sulted if  the  plans  had  been  corrected  by  a  competent  peraon  who 
had  made  a  special  study  of  school  buildii^  and  had  had  exprn-ieraee 
in  school  management. 

An  inspection  of  a  largb  number  of  country  buildings  in  nine 
counties  and  information  furnished  by  teachers  relating  to  those  of 
213  disti'icts,  or  55  per  cent  of  all  rural  districts  in  the  State,  indicate 
tliat  in  the  next  few  years  many  new  buildings  will  have  to  be  builL 
Judging  from  many  of  those  already  erected  whidi  wes^  visited  and 
inspected,  the  need  of  a  State  architect  to  approve  plans  of  rural 
buildings  is  even  greater  than  for  city  buildings.  General  conditions 
of  rural  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  given  in  Table  9. 


Table  9. — Report  of  rural  school  huUdimg  survey. 
(Oaly  BchoolB  with  three  or  fewer  teachers  indvdeA.) 


Nmnlwr.  1 1*iBr  not. 


Votel  niimbtrof  ivrd  ooImoI  baUdiQCi  ki  State. 
T«tBl  namber  of  reports  received 


Number  with  one  teacher , 

Nuaiber  with  two  teaolMrs.^... ., 

Number  with  three  teachers 

Number  of  idiool  baiMiiics  halK  since  1906  oad  reported  new.. 

Number  botlt  before  1905  aod  reported  old 

Uaterifti  in  buUdtafK 

meni 


Brirk  or  eemeni 


Frame 

GUnenl  eooditloD  of  bniklingc 
Good 


Fair. 

Poor. 


Numher  not  xeporttegtliis  item 

Lighting: 

Side  or  rew  iightioc  (seod) 

Insufficient  or  cross  lighting  (unsatisfactory) , 
Hceting: 

Steam  or  liimace 

UoJiKrketed  stove 

JacVetod  stove 

Ventilation: 

Windows  only  means  supplied 

Special  proviilaa 

Kind  of  desks: 

Bioglt 

Double 

Double  and  single  reported 

No  desks  fumiabed 

Adjustable ...•.....^..... , 

Buildlnps  equipped  with— 

Charts 


None. . . 

Dictionaries. 

None... 


fiupplemmtory  books. 

None 

Curtains. 


None 

Pictures.. 

Sanitary  Ibontatns 

Individual  c\^p8 

No  provision 

Kumbar  not  reporting  this  item. 


ne 
« 

SI 

f 
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11 
1» 

17 
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11 
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S 
13 
U 
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26 
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» 
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m 
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« 
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13 

m 
n 

4 


7S 

S 
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S 

«s 

14 

U 

6 

IS 


IB 
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>  This  and  following  per  cents  refer  only  to  the  number  reporting. 
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•Table  9. — Report  of  rural  school  building  survey — Continued. 


BuIMRb  ts  employinie  |urttor 

Janitor  empioyea 

Teacfaor  Msb  as  janitor 

Buildings  reporting— 

Asaembly  rooms , 

Library  rooms , 

Workrooms 

Keot  or  cloak  rooms , 

Feore: 

Yards  with  fsnco 

No  fnm....  .....•..•.•.••.•••..............., 

Irrigation: 

Yards  inigvtod 

Yards  dry  or  not  reported , 

Yards  with  trees , 

Yards  with  no  traea , 

Playground  equipment: 

Numbar  haTiBg  oauipOMBt 

Number  not  reporting  any  oqulpnient 

IWleb: 

One  only , 

Two , 

Condition  of  toilets: 

Good....... , 

Fslr 

Poor 

W&t«r  source: 

WeU 

Carried  from  home,  springs,  or  river  by  pupils 
Number  not  reporting  this  U«ii 


Number. 


126 
80 

10 
37 
12 

58 

70 
143 

34 

16S 

](H 
W 

601 
13a 

24 

m 

96 
89 

88 

12S 
65 
SO 


Percent. 


00 
38 


82 

68 

12 
88 

50 
33 
9^ 

90 

31 
9 


The  problem  of  obtaining  satisfactory  school  grounds  in  Arizona, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  is  not  easily  solved,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  proper  locations  in  relation  to  population,  accessi- 
bility, water  supply,  and  other  considerations.  It  is  evident  that  in 
determining  the  present  locations  little  forethought  was  used  and 
that  no  plans  were  made  for  anything  beyond  the  mere  site  of  the 
building.  The  need  of  playgrounds  or  of  shade  trees  or  shrub- 
bery was  not  taken  into  consideration.  There  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  common  feeling  in  rural  c(mimunities  that  country  children  have 
little  need  of  playgrounds.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea;  playgrounds 
with  simple  equipment  are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

Securing  a  suitable  location  is  made  more  difficult  because  of  the 
necessity  of  considering  water  supply.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  schools  now  have  water  on  the  school  grounds.  In  one-ihird 
of  the  schools  water  is  carried  in  buckets,  or  the  children  bring  their 
own  supply  in  canteens.  The  water  supply  also  affects  health  and 
cleanliness.  Sanitary  fountains  should  be  supplied  where  pos- 
sible. Individual  drinking  cups,  if  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust 
and  germs,  may  be  satisfactory  if  the  water  is  kept  in  covered  jars. 
In  many  of  the  schools  visited  individual  cups  were  used,  but  the 
water  was  seldom  kept  in  covered  vessels.  Not  only  should  drinking 
water  be  available  at  all  times,  but  water  should  be  furnished  for 
washing  and  for  cleaning  the  schoolhouse,  so  that  it  may  be  as  clean 
and  wholesome  as  in  the  best  homes.    One  schoolhouse  was  visited 
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which  had  no  water  supply  nearer  than  2  miles,  but  was  scrubbed  at 
least  every  two  weeks;  another  schoolhouse  with  a  good  well  within 
50  feet  of  the  building  was  never  scrubbed,  the  teacher  said.  The 
water  supply  in  several  schools  was  taken  from  irrigation  ditches 
and  railroad  tanks;  in  such  cases  the  water  should  be  filtered  and 
sterilized  before  used. 

Buildings. — Of  the  school  buildings  reported,  60  per  cent  have 
been  built  in  the  past  10  years.  Many  of  these,  in  spite  of  their  new- 
ness, are  in  unsatisfactory  condition.  At  least  one-half  of  these  new 
buildings  are  unsatisfactory  in  lighting,  having  windows  on  three  or 
in  many  cases  on  four  sides.  In  a  State  where  the  sun  is  as  bright 
as  it  is  in  Arizona,  window  shades  are  necessary.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  schools  report  no  window  shades.  Practically  none  of 
them  are  heated  by  jacketed  stoves  or  furnaces,  and  only  a  very  few 
have  special  means  of  ventilation. 

The  shifting  population  of  Arizona  makes  it  impractical  in  many 
places  to  build  permanent  buildings  of  desirable  type.  In  such 
cases  it  is  believed  that  temporary  movable  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided. These  might  be  purchased  by  the  county  boards  of  educa^ 
tion  and  rented  to  the  districts  at  a  reasonable  rental.  The  present 
law  allows  State  and  county  school  funds  to  be  used  for  renting 
school  buildings,  although  it  can  not  be  used  for  erecting  new  build- 
ings. 

EquipTnent. — The  reports  and  personal  inspection  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  State  have  little  useful  equip- 
ment. In  many  cases  school  boards  with  good  intentions  have  ex- 
pended considerable  funds  for  equipment,  but  the  equipment  is  of 
little  practical  use.  In  one  district  a  costly  globe  was  found  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  but  the  books  not  in  use  were  standing  in  a 
packing  box  and  the  teacher  had  no  desk  or  chair.  The  textbooks  fur- 
nished by  the  State  should  be  well  cared  for.  Relatively  few  book- 
cases for  their  care  were  found.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  loss  of  books  reported  elsewhere  is  so  great 

Outbuildings, — Data  relative  to  the  conditions  of  toilets  are  given 
above.  The  reports  and  personal  inspection  show  that  comparatively 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  their  condition.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  pits  kept  clean  or  disinfected  or  any  attempt  made  to  screen  out 
the  flies.  A  very  large  number  of  those  visited  contained  writings 
and  markings  of  a  more  or  less  obscene  nature. 

(G)   TEXTBOOKS. 

The  present  system  of  handling  textbooks  furnished  by  the  State 
seems  unnecessarily  wasteful.  Districts  order  and  obtain  more  books 
than  they  need,  and  no  systematic  way  for  returning  those  unused  is 
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now  provided.  The  books  are  poorly  cared  for,  large  numbers  are 
lost  or  destroyed  because  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  for  their 
care  and  delivery.  At  present  the  State  department  has  no  means  of 
preventing  this  waste.  There  should  be  in  the  State  oflSce  one  persop  i 
who  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  direction  of  the  care  and  de- 
livery of  textbooks.  The  saving  in  cost  of  books  would  be  much  more 
than  his  salary.  Bequisitions  by  the  county  districts  should  be  made  ' 
through  county  superintendents,  who  should  have  power  to  revise 
them  in  order  that  only  necessary  books  be  included.  District  clerks 
should  be  bonded  and  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  delivery  of  . 
the  books  to  the  school,  which  delivery  in  many  cases  can  be  made 
directly  from  the  publishers.  Each  county  superintendent  should 
have  on  hand  a  supply  for  emergencies.  The  cost  of  books  furnished  . 
to  each  county  by  the  State  should  be  deducted  from  the  State  fund 
apportioned  to  each  county.  Careful  investigation  should  be  made 
of  the  advantages  of  handling  the  State  books  through  a  State  de- 
pository to  determine  whether  the  method  should  be  continued  or 
whether  the  books  should  be  purchased  directly  from  the  publishers 
by  the  State  department,  the  State  department  itself  acting  as  de- 
pository. If  after  investigation  the  depository  is  retained,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  department  in  charge  of  books  should  have 
office  room  in  the  depository  building  and  have  immediate  oversight 
of  the  shipment  and  return  of  books. 

The  free  textbook  system  of  Arizona  has  been  in  operation  for 
three  full  school  years.  In  1913-14,  the  first  year,  368,866  books  were 
distributed  by  the  State  department,  at  a  cost  of  $2.42  per  child 
enrolled  and  $3,62  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  Sales  and 
fines  during  the  first  year  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  Additional  books  purchased  the  second  year  cost  63  cents  per 
child  enrolled  and  96  cents  per  child  in  daily  attendance.  The  cost 
the  second  year  should  have  been  very  small. 

Exact  figures  of  the  number  of  textbooks  lost  and  worn  out  each 
year  could  not  be  obtained.  Nine  counties  reported  at  the 'end  of  the 
year  20,487  "worn  out,  destroyed,  or  consumed,"  and  1,229  sold.  The 
five  counties  not  reporting  received  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber distributed.  The  total  loss,  therefore,  was  approximately  10 
per  cent  the  first  year.  It  varied  in  the  nine  counties  reporting  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  one  to  25  per  cent  in  another.  The  loss  in 
1916-16  was  nearly  the  same  as  for  1913-14,  the  number  sold,  how- 
over,  was  more  than  twice  as  great.  That  the  loss  was  not  greater 
than  in  1913-14  indicates  better  management,  since  books  had  been 
in  use  longer. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  for 
handling  the  textbooks  are  adequate.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  State  superintendent's  office  force,  and  also  in  that 
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the  county  superintendents  and  local  trustees  are  not  so  careful  as 
they  should  be.  If  each  county  were  required  to  pay  for  books  used 
and  the  clerks  of  the  local  boards  were  bonded  and  held  respoiisihle 
for  loss  of  books,  the  loss  would  be  much  less.  County  superin- 
tendents should  be  required  to  collect  books  furnished  to  schools  ia 
excess  of  needs.  Their  offices  would  then  constitute  exchanges  some- 
what similar  to  that  already  in  operation  in  Yavapai  County.  If  the 
State  would  fumi^  substantial  paper  covers  for  all  books  and  re- 
quire that  they  be  used,  further  economy  would  result 

Adoptions. — ^When  the  board  of  education  ia  reoz^anixed  as  recom- 
mended, it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  preliminary  selection 
of  textbooks  by  some  other  agency.  Probably  the  best  plan  will  be 
for  the  State  board  to  appoint  a  special  textbook  committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  State  superintendent  and  8  or  10  teachers,  miperviaots^  and 
superintendents  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  bodes  and  the  needs 
of  schoola  To  this  committee  ^ould  be  submitted  for  examination 
textbooks  and  publishers'  briefs.  This  committee  should  make  its 
reccMDmendations  entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  books,  without  refer- 
ence to  prices.  Its  recommendations  should  be  considered  final,  and 
the  State  board  should  adopt  books  recommended  by  it.  The  price  of 
books  should  play  little  or  no  part  in  the  final  selection.  The  cost  of 
textbooks  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  schools.  A  differ- 
ence of  10  per  cent  in  the  costs  of  two  lists  of  books  would  amoimty 
therefore,  to  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  sdiooling. 
In  our  American  schools,  and  especially  in  those  taught  by  untrained 
and  inexperienced  teachers,  the  textbook  determines  in  very  large 
measure  the  course  of  study,  its  contents,  and  the  m^od  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  value  of  results.  Few  teachers  correct  mistakes  in  test- 
books  either  as  to  matter  or  method  of  arrangement  and  presentation. 
Therefore,  the  quality  of  books  and  their  fitness  for  use  in  the  schools 
and  not  differences  in  price  are  of  prime  importance. 

Section  2.— COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie  county  is  now  the  unit  of  school  support  in  Arizona.  In  order 
to  insure  that  funds  may  be  used  wisely  and  that  equal  opportu- 
nities for  education  may  be  furnished  to  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  there  sliould  be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of  education 
charged  with  the  general  management  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  county  superint^ident  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  and 
sliould  serve  as  its  executive  officer. 

To  change  the  method  of  selection  of  county  superintendents  will 
require  a  constitutional  amendment.  If  legislation  providing  for  it 
be  passed  in  1917,^  the  constitutional  amendment  may  be  voted  upon 

>  Bectiont  1  to  8,  Ineluffire,  of  this  cfettpter  were  dlstribatod  fn  Artsoaa  Ui  Juitsary, 
1017.    No  Mdon  OB  this  matter  w«a  taken  bj  Um  leglslatiiK.    If  actiMi  is  iakea  te  Iftl9 

the  full  law  would  become  effective  January,  1923. 
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in  the  regular  deetion  in  November,  1818.  If  afdopted  it  will  become 
effective  January  1,  1921,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenna  for  which 
superintendents  are  elected  in  the  191S  eieetion.  Whether  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  passed  or  not,  the  county  may  be  adopted 
as  a  nnit  of  administration  at  iiie  begining  of  the  school  year  follow- 
ing &vorable  action  bj  the  legislature,  Ariaona  is  now  4M:ganized 
for  managemfflit  on  what  is  known  as  the  district  basis.  The  dis- 
tricts in  many  cases  are  still  large.  It  will  be  found  to  be  mucli 
easier  to  consolidate  the  counties  into  single  districts  now  than  it 
will  be  later,  after  the  laxge  districts  are  divided  into  many  small 
distiiets.  The  county  system  o£  administrati<m  is  in  operation  in 
17  States.  It  has  been  i^coessf  ul  wherever  tried,  and  no  State  which 
has  tried  it  has  returned  to  die  district  system. 

The  following  county  system  is  recommended  for  Arizona:  In 
each  county  a  board  of  education,  charged  with  the  general  control 
of  all  schools  of  the  county  except  those  in  city  districts  employing 
superintendents  devoting  their  entire  time  to  administration  and 
supervision ;  the  county  board  to  be  composed  of  five  persons  elected 
at  large  from  the  entire  county  for  terms  of  at  least  six  years,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  terms  expiring  in  any  biamium  and  not 
more  than  one  member  of  the  board  being  a  resident  of  a  city  district; 
no  person  employed  in  the  public  6dK>ols  of  the  county  ^ould  be  a 
member;  the  board  to  appoint  the  county  sup^ntend^it,  who  diould 
be  its  executive  offio^.  Estimates  made  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  amoimt  of  money  needted  for  the  support  of  the  schools  should 
be  submitted  to  the  county  board  for  approval  and  for  transmission 
to  the  county  commtaBJaaers  to  be  included  in  the  tax  levy.  The 
county  bound  should  have  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  county 
school  funds  amcmg  the  several  districts  and  should  set  apart  an 
equitable  portion  for  city  districts  not  under  its  general  charge. 
All  expenditures  of  county  and  State  sdiool  funds  in  the  territory 
under  its  diaige  should  be  made  with  its  approval. 

Local  school  districts  idiould  remain  as  at  prea^it,  the  county  board 
having  power  to  consolidate  and  divide  and  to  change  district  bound- 
aries at  its  discretimL  Local  trustees  should  be  riected  as  at  present 
to  act  as  custodians  of  school  buildings,  attend  to  repairs  and  upke^ 
and  to  have  immediate  oversight  of  the  schools.  They  diould  act 
undor  the  direction  of  the  county  board,  observing  instroctioos  trans- 
mitted through  the  superintendent,  and  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  their  districts  should  make  recommaidations  to  the  county  board 
relative  to  supplies  and  equipment  needed  and  teachers  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  local  districts  should  provide  schoc^  buildings  and 
permanent  improvemeiits,  and  for  sudi  purposes  Aould  be  allowed 
to  tax  themselves  or  to  issue  bonds  as  at  present.  They  should  be 
permitted  to  employ  special  teadiers  in  addition  to  those  employed 
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by  the  county  if  they  desire  to  do  so  and  are  willing  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses. 

The  county  boards  should  have  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents,  determine  the  number  of  assistants  to  be  employed, 
fix  their  salaries,  and  employ  them  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendents.  They  should  determine  the  number  of  schools  to 
be  maintained,  approve  their  location,  employ  teachers  upK>n  the 
recommendation  of  county  superintendents  and  the  local  trustees, 
and  purchase  through  the  county  superintendents  all  supplies  to  be 
used  in  instruction  in  their  several  counties. 

In  general  administration  and  supervision  city  school  systems 
employing  superintendents  should  be  independent  of  county  boards 
and  county  superintendents,  but  they  should  be  required  to  report 
to  them  all  required  statistics  and  to  show  that  they  are  complying 
with  all  State  school  laws  before  any  part  of  the  State  and  county 
funds  is  apportioned  to  them. 

(A)   THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  making  the  office  of  State  super- 
intendent appointive  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  The  superiority  of  the  appointive  plan  is  generally 
recognized.  In  23  States  the  county  or  other  rural  superintendents 
are  now  appointed  officers;  in  25  they  are  still  elected  political  offi- 
cers. A  recent  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  relative  to 
the  education,  training,  experience,  and  length  of  time  of  service  of 
county  superintendent  shows  that  the  time  of  service  in  States  where 
they  are  appointed  is  much  longer  than  in  the  States  where  they  are 
elected,  and  that  men  and  women  with  more  general  education  and 
teaching  experience  are  selected. 

In  Arizona  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  handicapped  as 
in  other  States  in  which  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Tlie  tenure  and  method  of  selection  do  not  appeal  to  many  competent 
and  desirable  persons  trained  for  educational  work  who  might  other- 
wise be  available.  Selection  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  a  political 
election,  and  political  expediency  must  govern  more  or  less  the 
action  of  superintendents  so  selected.  The  term  of  office — two  years — 
is  too  short  for  constructive  plans  to  be  carried  out,  and  as  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  defeat  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  term,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  formulate  far-reaching  policies,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  them  out  consistently  and  consecutively.  The  biennial 
election  and  the  primary  election  preceding  it  consume  several  months 
of  the  superintendent's  time  and  occur  at  hislbusiest  season,  when  the 
schools  are  opening.  Continuity  of  service  also  is  a  political  accident. 
While  some  of  the  superintendents  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
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had  served  several  years,  more  than  half  were  serving  their  first  term. 
On  January  1,  1917,  five  new  county  superintendents  assumed  office. 
At  every  election  some  of  the  best-equipped  superintendents  are  lost 
to  the  work,  and  even  if  their  successors  are  equally  well  equipped 
educationally,  time  is  lost  while  they  are  getting  acquainted  with 
their  work  and  with  the  teachers  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  the  office. 

Tenure. — The  length  of  service  in  Arizona  is  given  below.  On  or 
before  the  year  1881,  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State  10  were  organ- 
ized. Since  this  date  there  have  been  elected  123  different  persons 
to  serve  as  county  superintendents  of  schools,  the  majority  being 
probate  judges  serving  ex  officio.^  This  includes  those  elected  in 
191G  to  serve  till  January  1,  1919.  Of  the  total  number,  58,  or  47 
per  cent,  were  reelected  for  the  second  term. 

Table  10. — Vumher  of  persona  serving  as  county  superintendent  since  1881, 

including  those  now  in  office. 


Counties. 

County 
organ- 
ised. 

Different 
coanty 
superin- 
tendents 
since 
1881. 

Number 
reelected 

for 
second 
term. 

Proportion 
reelected. 

Average 
term  of 
county 
super  hi- 
tendcnt. 

ICaxlmum 
number 
of  years 
served 
by  one 
superin- 
tendent. 

Apache 

1879 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1881 
1911 
1871 
1863 
1895 

1863 

1875 
1899 

1863 

1863 

13 
13 

5 
12 
10 

2 

8 
10 

4 

8 

11 
6 

9 

12 

4 
5 
3 
6 
5 
1 

e 

6 
3 

8 

6 
8 

4 

4 

Percent. 
33.3 
37.7 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 

sao 

75.0 
60.0 
7&0 

37.5 

45.4 

sao 

44.4 
33.3 

3.92 
2.92 
5.60 
3.17 
3.80 
4.00 
4.75 
3.80 
6.00 

4.75 

3.63 
3.33 

4.22 

3.17 

8 

Cociiise 

Coconino. 

12 

Cila 

Gnihftni... 

8 

Greenlee .• 

MaricoDa 

112 

Mohave 

8 

N  avaj  0 

10 

rima 

<     ■! 

rinal 

Santa  Cnw 

Yavapai 

(        •! 

Yuma • 

Total 

123 

58 

3.74 

>  Was  out  6  years;  reelected. 

Salary. — The  average  salary  of  the  county  superintendants  in 
Arizona  is  $1,607.  This  is  higher  than  in  many  of  the  elective 
States,  but  is  lower  than  the  importance  of  the  position  deserves. 
In  two  counties  reporting  to  the  bureau  the  annual  salary  is  $900, 
in  one  $1,000,  in  one  $1,200,  in  one  $1,400,  in  three  $1,500,  in  one 
$1,800,  in  three  $2,000,  and  in  two  $2,400.    The  highest  paid  to  a 

^  In  the  original  school  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  the  probate  judge  was  ex  officio 
county  school  superintendent.  On  March  18,  1897,  provision  was  made  for  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  counties  of  the  first  class.  Mari- 
copa, Yavapai,  and  Pima  elected  county  superintendents  in  1898 ;  Cochise,  two  years 
later.  Since  statehood  (February  14,  1912)  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  been 
a  separate  and  distinct  office. 
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county  soperinteDdeat  is  very  little  higher  than  the  lowest  paid  to 
any  of  the  12  city  superintendents  in  the  State  who  r^)orted  to  the 
bureau,  although  the  position  is  more  important  and  its  duties  more 
difficult.  The  average  salary  of  the  12  city  superintendents  is  $2,^11. 
Below  are  given  the  salaries  of  several  county  officers  for  four  coun- 
ties from  which  data  were  received.  They  indicate  a  &lse  estimation 
of  the  relative  impoiiance  of  the  positions. 

Table  11. — Salaries  of  county  officer  $  in  four  counties. 


County  oiBoers. 


Judge 

Attorney 

Sheriff 

Treasurer 

Superintendent 


Cochise. 


3,000 

4,  cm 

3,000 
t,9» 


Mohftve. 


1.800 
3^800 

1,800 


YavspaL 


2.100 

3,500 
3,000 


4,< 
3,000 


Education. — In  general  and  professional  education  and  teaching 
experience  the  county  superintendents  of  Arizona  rank  higher  on 
the  whole  than  those  in  most  States  where  selection  is  by  popular 
vote.  There  is,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  great  variation  in 
these  essentials,  showing  that  in  some  counties  there  is  little  appre- 
ciati<m  of  the  need  of  educational  experts  in  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent. In  two  counties  the  superintendents  had  had  no  experience 
in  educational  work  before  assuming  the  position;  one  has  been  re- 
elected, the  other  has  not.  The  other  12  superintendents  had  had 
teaching  experience  varying  from  6  to  SO  years  before  election, 
although  only  one  had  had  supervisory  experience  or  definite  prepa* 
ration  for  the  duties  of  county  superintendent.  Three  had  attended 
no  school  beyond  the  elementary  school;  one  had  one  year,  and  one 
four  years  of  high-school  education,  but  no  more.  The  remaining 
nine  had  from  five  to  eight  years  of  education  above  the  ele- 
mentary  school;  four  report  college  degrees.  Table  12  gives  the 
number  of  years  of  school  attendance  above  elementary,  and  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  experi^ice  of  superintendents  previous  to 
their  election.  They  are  arranged  in  order  of  years  of  education. 
The  city  superintendents  in  the  State  excel  the  county  superintendents 
in  general  education,  professional  training  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. This  is  shown  in  Table  15.  Practically  all  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents have  had  eight  years  of  education  above  the  dementary 
school,  and  many  have  had  advanced  courses  and  special  professional 
preparation. 
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TuKUt  IZ-Sd^teaHfm  mid  emperienoe  of  ooutUy  ^uperitUendeniM, 

» 

Snperlntendent. 

School 

•tiewtauiM 

above  ele- 

meataiy 

(years). 

CoDMBdigrMS 

ExperU 

eDoeIn 

teacb- 

1^ 

Expvl- 
eocein 

supervis- 

Na.1-.- -" - -- - 

0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
5 
5 

? 

e 

T 
7 
7 
8 

0 

10 

10 

10 

21 

6 

U 

15 

0 

7 

• 

12 

20 

0 

0 

a... 

0 

3... 

A 

4... 

0 

5..,i 

A 

0.  •• --- 

0 

7... 

::::::  ■:::':       J 

0 

g. 

0 

«L 

0 

10. -.- 

B.S 

A 

11... 

'.::''_..::"  :.■..-„.'::::■::  J 

0 

12 

B.L 

0 

13. - 

B.L. 

0 

14... 

:::""""  ::::::" :::::::: 

A.B 

0 

1 

previous  to  anumioK  proait  daUes. 

In  January,  1917,  5  superintendents  elected  in  November,  1916, 
replaced  5  of  the  14  in  this  table.  The  qualifications  of  2  of  the  new 
superintendents  were  lower  than  those  of  the  superintendents  whom 
they  succeeded ;  of  2,  equivalent ;  of  1,  much  higher. 

Tabus  13. — Sakiriet  and  total  espenditmres  fw  office  of  coui^ty  ouperintendents^ 

November,  191$, 


Counties. 


ApaclM. . 
Cochise... 
Cooontoo. 
Gib 


Onlmii.. 

Grcenleo. 


Hohave. 

Nsvvio 

Pima. 

Ptaal 

Santa  Cms. 
"YvrvpaX... 
Yuma 


Avorago., 


Tenure, 
In 


t 
2 
2 
2 
t 

S 

8 
2 

2 

S 
6 


Annual 


fi,<no 

2,400 
1,160 
%000 
1,200 
2,000 
8,4K» 

900 
1,400 
1,500 
1,000 

000 
2,000 
1,000 


1,007 


IVatri- 

ingal- 
lomnce, 

1915-16. 


250 


300 
ISO 
200 
400 
250 
490 
250 


250 
250 


268 


A^sist- 


>1 

1 

11 


■1 

1 
1 


11 
>l 

1 


FaUfor 

assist- 


1915-16. 


1,200 


1. 


0 

07 

720 


0 

0 

0 


750 


Total 

oxpendi- 
tuee, 

1915-10. 


$],8W 
4,9ri0 
2,825 
2»4C0 
l,S8l 
3,500 
4,J«I 
1,300 
1,8S0 
1,750 
1,700 
1,450 
2,435 

2;  000 


2,572 


(B)   RURAL  8UPERVISIOK. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  good  supervision  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  and  that  no  school  sysiexxk  can  be  conducted  satisfactorily 
without  an  adequate  number  of  competent  professional  supervisors. 
In  partial  recognition  of  the  importance  of  supervision  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  superintendent  and  most  States  have  supervisors 
of  special  subjects  and  have  county,  district,  or  township  superin- 
tendents axKl  supervisors.  Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  2,500  or  over  has  a  superintendent  of  schools 
who  gives  all  or  most  of  his  time  to  administration  and  supervision, 
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and  nearly  all  cities  and  large  towns  have  supervisors  of  special 
subjects  or  departments  who  devote  all  their  time  to  supervision 
unhampered  by  administrative  duties.  In  cities  and  towns  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  are  expected  to  have  education  equivalent 
to  at  least  eight  years  above  the  elementary  school,  professional 
training  equivalent  to  that  given  in  a  normal  school  or  a  college 
or  university  department  of  education,  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching. 

The  county  superintendents,  who  are  the  supervisors  of  rural 
schools  in  the  counties  of  Arizona,  have  difficult  problems  to  meet. 
The  teachers  are  engaged  by  several  different  boards,  each  with  dif- 
ferent standards  of  selection  and  each  paying  a  different  salary. 
There  is  consequently  little  uniformity  of  ideas  in  regard  to  school 
methods  and  organization.  Sural  schools  are  generally  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  only  infrequent  visits  by  the  county  superintendent  are 
possible.  Careful  supervision  requires  under  such  circumstances  spe- 
cial consideration  and  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  secure  than  in 
cities  in  which  teachers  are  engaged  on  the  nomination  of  the  super- 
intendent and  in  which  minimum  qualifications  as  to  training  and 
experience  are  prescribed,  and  reasonable  salary  and  tenure  during 
good  service  are  assured.  Frequent  visits  by  the  supervisor  are 
possible  also  because  distances  between  schools  are  not  great  and 
there  are  several  teachers  in  each  school. 

The  quality  of  the  supervision  which  a  county  procures  for  its 
schools  is  governed  by  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  required,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  accomplished.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  selection  of  the 
superintendent,  if  he  is  to  administer  and  supervise  schools  suc- 
cessfully, is  an  important  consideration  in  their  proper  conduct; 
and  that  tenure  of  office  and  salary  must  be  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to 
capable,  experienced,  and  well-trained  educators. 

Rural  schools  in  Arizona  are  supervised  by  political  officers  elected 
biennially  at  the  general  election  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county 
officers  are  elected.  The  law  requires  no  qualifications  of  an  educa- 
tional nature.  A  recommendation  has  been  made  in  previous  pages  to 
remedy  both  of  these  difficulties.  The  law  does  not  require  the  super- 
intendents to  devote  their  entire  time  to  their  work.  Three  of  those 
in  office  in  1916  did  not  do  so.  One,  receiving  a  salary  of  $900  a  year, 
gave  only  three- fourths  of  his  time;  one,  receiving  $1,400,  gave  90 
per  cent,  and  the  third,  receiving  $1,500,  gave  but  60  per  cent  The 
salary  in  the  third  case,  at  least,  seems  sufficiently  high  to  justify 
one  who  accepts  the  position  to  spend  his  full  time  in  performing 
its  duties.  Data  in  a  following  table  show  that  the  Arizona  super* 
intendents  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  administrative 
duties  and  divide  the  remainder  about  equally  between  traveling  and 
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classroom  supervision.  They  visit  each  teacher  usually  twice  a  year 
(three  visit  but  once)  and  spend  from  one  to  three  houi-s  in  each 
classroom.  They  have  from  10  to  90  school  buildings  to  visit,  the 
majority  of  which  (50  to  90  per  cent)  are  1-teacher  schools.  The 
number  of  teachers  to  be  visited  varies  in  the  different  counties  from 
28  to  143.  Four  superintendents  have  full-time  clerical  assistants,  4 
have  clerical  assistants  part  of  the  time  only,  the  other  6  have  none. 

The  county  superintendent  can  not  supervise  as  many  teachers  as 
the  city  superintendent,  because  of  the  distance  which  must  be 
traveled  to  reach  them.  In  rural  schools  from  30  to  40  teachers  is 
about  the  maximum  which  one  person  can  adequately  supeiTise.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  rural  teachers  need  the  assistance  of  a 
supervisor  more  than  city  teachers,  for  relatively  few  experienced  and 
trained  teachers  are  employed  in  rural  schools.  In  Arizona,  as  in 
other  States,  it  is  customary  for  inexperienced  and  sometimes  im- 
trained  teachers  as  well  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  rural  schools, 
and  to  be  employed  by  the  cities  when  they  have  proved  themselves 
efficient.  Data  given  later  show  that  the  percentage  of  inexperienced 
teachers  employed  in  rural  schools  of  Arizona  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  city  schools. 

Another  factor  governing  the  quality  of  supervision  is  the  number 
of  new  teachers,  new  to  the  district  and  new  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  are  employed.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  supervisor 
consists  in  familiarizing  the  new  teachers  with  the  conditions  they 
must  meet  in  their  communities  and  with  the  kind  of  work  as  to 
the  routine  organization  and  teaching  methods  which  he  expects  to 
be  followed  within  the  county.  In  1916-16  in  one  county  80  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  the  district  and  48  per  cent  new  to 
the  county. 

Seven  counties  in  Arizona  have  now  more  schools  than  one  super- 
intendent can  properly  supervise,  and  in  but  two  of  these  are  the 
salaries  allowed  large  enough  to  enable  the  superintendents  to  have 
an  assistant  supevisor.  The  county  superintendents  in  Arizona  have 
a  greater  amount  of  office  work  than  those  in  many  other  States,  since 
they  must  draw  warrants  and  keep  financial  accounts  for  the  dis- 
tricts. As  a  result  of  this  office  work  and  of  the  long  distances  to  be 
traveled  to  reach  isolated  schools,  the  supervision  of  teachers  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  county  and  city  super- 
vision in  Arizona  may  be  made  from  the  two  following  tables.  City 
superintendents  have  better  education,  training,  and  experience,  in- 
cluding supervisory  experience,  than  the  county  superintendents. 
Of  the  12  reporting  11  have  the  equivalent  of  a  full  college  education. 
Three  have  assistant  supervisors  (principals  and  supervisors  of 
music,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  household  economics  not  in- 
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eluded)^  and  all  but  one  have  clerical  aasistaiite.  The  city  cuper- 
^tondeuts  visit  teachers  much  of tener,  as  they  have  fewer  teadiew 
and  fewer  buildings  to  supenriae.  Also  they  select  or  hdp  aeleot 
teachers,  and  fewer  inexpeiienced  ones  are  employed  in  the  city  thaa 
in  the  country. 

Members  of  the  bureau  staff  made  a  study  of  tiie  methods  of  supet^ 
vision  in  nine  counties  of  the  State.  This  study  and  the  visits  made 
disclose  the  fact  that  while  s  number  of  superintendeota  in  Ari- 
zona are  unusually  capable,  conscientious,  and  enthusiastiGy  this  is 
by  no  means  true  of  them  all,  and  that  on  the  whole  rural-sduwl 
supervision  in  the  State  is  ineffective  and  unsatisfactory* 

The  teachers'  opinion  of  the  supervision  they  receive  is  important 
Of  those  not  in  supervised  city  systems  and  teaching  at  least  their 
second  year  in  Arizona,  8  per  cent  report  that  they  received  no  viat 
from  the  county  superintendent  during  the  previous  year;  36  per 
cent  report  1  visit;  42  per  cent,  2  visits;  7  p^  cent,  3  visits;  and  6  per 
cent,  more  than  3  visits — 31  per  cent  report  they  received  no  help 
from  the  county  superintendent;  35  per  cent  rep<Hi^  they  received 
little  help;  and  34  per  cent  r^K>rt  they  received  much. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Arizona  schools  be  entirely 
removed  from  political  influence;  that  the  county  superintendent  be 
an  educator  by  profession,  not  a  politician;  that  he  be  appointed  by 
a  board  who  shall  select  him  because  of  educational  fitness  and  ad- 
ministrative ability ;  that  he  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
importanoB  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  to  perform,  and  that  he  be 
retained  during  good  service;  that  duties  specifically  referred  to 
herein  and  others  of  an  educational  nature  concerning  the  county 
schools  should  be  performed  by  or  with  the  advice  of  the  county 
superintendent. 


Table  14. — Work  of  the  H  county  superintendents,  reported  hy  themselves. 


Counties. 


Apache... 
Cochise... 
Coeoatno. 

Gihk 

OrMhain.. 
Greenlee. 


Mohaw , 

Ssvaio. 

Pima. , 

Pknl 

Santa  Cruz 

TftTapMl , 

Yuma , 


M 


^  5 

3 

CQ 


10 

90 
17 

37 
43 

36 

61 
21 
M 
90 
37 
25 
48 
2S 


B^ 


I 

o 


ill 

!|l 

S  ••  3 
S3  «>  M 


5 

m 

13 

20 
30 
14 
18 
17 
IS 
84 
33 
23 


38 

143 

46 

110 

88 

08 

138 

33 

41 

36 

81 

28 

IS 


I 


All.. 
All.. 
AH., 
All.. 
AIL. 
AH.. 
Alt. 
I.... 

9  •  «  •  I 

AIL. 

AIL. 


AU. 


Proportian 
devoted 


oTtiflM 

to— 


I 


Peret. 
30 
3S 

38 
33i 

3D 
10 


6 
25 
18 


I 


,8 


Peret. 
60 
SO 
80 
66| 

80 


25 
80 
75 


75 
83} 


I 


PercL 
20 
25 


8 

10 


M 


3 
1 
3 


8 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
9 
3 
8 
3 


I 


I 


ft 

i 


Hovn. 
I 

1 

3 
1 


; 

3 

II 

1 


8 


8    I 
45 

87 


a 

331 
48 

83i 

m 

331 


s 


c5 


8 

37 


88 

35 


80 

83) 

84 

80 

64 

33i 


18 

3 
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Tabub  15.— Date  rekOinff  to  1$  dhf  9uperi»iemde$ki9,  reported  ^  themsiape$. 


No.1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
lo. 


atles. 


i 


4 

4 

6 

11 

h 

5 
1 

U 
3 
7 
1 
8 
« 
3 


S'S 

I 


26 
28 
25 
MOO 
182 
77 
40 
12 
90 
22 
45 

n 

111 

41 

9 


I 


An. 

All.. 
All.. 
All.. 
AIL. 
All.. 
All.. 


31 


U. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
AU. 
All. 
All. 


Proportion  of 
time  (fevoted  to— 


I 

> 


Ptfcent, 
25 
5 
67 
25 
50 
25 
50 
S3 

ao 


PffOtftt, 

75 
95 
33 
75 
50 
75 
90 
67 
20 


SO 
80 


50 
20 


Pi 


I. 


10 
4 

25 


20 
10 
10 
40 


30 


I 


I 


H<mrt. 


I 


Fenxmtai^of 
tfioehers. 


A 


42 
0 
20 
18 
5 
40 
27 
20 


20 


10 
40 
33 


t 


P 

O 

in 


4 

0 
0 
5 
5 
20 

n 

0 


10 

Ml 
0 
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assistants. 

Section  3.--REVENUE  AND  SUPPORT. 


<A)   SOT7RGE8  OT  SUPPORT. 

The  schools  of  Arizona  derive  their  support  principally  from  two 
sources — ^the  State  school  fund  and  a  county  general  school  tax.  In 
addition  there  is  State  aid  for  agricultural  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion in  high  schools,  paid  out  of  die  State  general  fund ;  and  many 
districts  collect  local  taxes  to  supplement  funds  received  from  the 
State  and  county  for  the  employment  of  special  teachers  and  for 
other  special  purposes.  Money  for  building  and  equipment  is  raised 
by  local  taxation.  No  portion  of  the  State  and  county  funds  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  on  the  plant  except  for  general  upkeep.  The  schools 
receive  a  portion  of  the  rentals  from  forest  reserves  in  counties  in 
which  the  forests  are  located. 

Revenue  from  State. — ^The  State  school  fund  consists  of  (1)  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  by  the  State  legislature  of  $500,000  per  year, 
(2)  annual  rentals  of  State  school  lands,  and  (3)  interest  on  the 
permanent  school  fund.  The  amount  received  from  rentals  for 
1914-15  was  $24,165.09.  The  permanent  school  fund  is  very  small. 
It  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  on  June  30,  1915, 
amounted  to  $9,542.  It  is  invested  at  2^  per  cent.  The  interest  re- 
ceived in  1914-15  was  $147.  Comparatively  little  school  land  has 
yet  been  sold.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  State  from  the  na- 
tional forest  fund  was  $63^98. 

The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  by  the 
State  to  the  several  counties  in  the  school  year  1915-16  was  $522,357. 
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This  does  not  include  the  forest  fund.  In  addition  to  this  amoant 
there  was  expended  during  the  same  year  from  the  State  funds  the 
following  amounts: 

Salariesr,  State  department  of  education ^fk  537 

Office  expenses,  State  department  of  education 2,  J5I32 

State  board  of  examiners,  salaries  and  expenses 1, 175 

State  board  of  education,  expenses 7B2 

Traveling  expenses,  officers  of  State  department 741 

Teachers*  pensions 3, 000 

Textbooks 31,476 

Total 46, 303 

This,  together  with  the  amount  apportioned,  amounts  to  $568,660. 
In  1915-16  the  State  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  education,  previously  mentioned,  $44,824. 

Be  venue  from  county. — ^The  total  amount  of  county  funds  for 
1915-16  was  57  per  cent  of  the  total  expended  on  elementary  schoolsL 
The  rate  of  the  county  tax  is  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors. On  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year  each  county 
superintendent  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  board  of  supervisors  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  school  funds  needed  the  ensuing  year.  In 
making  this  estimate  the  superintendent  takes  into  consideration 
estimates  of  each  local  board  of  trustees.  The  county  superinten- 
dent's estimate  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  at  least  $35  for 
every  child  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  six  months  show- 
ing the  highest  average  daily  attendance  of  the  preceding  school  year. 
To  this  sum  he  must  add  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  not  less  than 
$850,  or  more  than  $1,000  for  each  one-teacher  school;  also  he  must 
add  to  these  amounts  10  per  cent  more  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  fund 
to  provide  for  increased  enrollment  in  the  several  districts.  Before 
the  taxes  are  levied  the  board  of  supervisors  subtracts  from  the  esti- 
mate of  the  county  superintendent  the  amount  to  be  received  from 
the  State,  and  levies  such  rate  as  will  raise  the  remainder.  Part  of 
the  county  funds  is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  of  $2  assessed  on  all  males 
21  to  60  years.  If  any  district  board  of  trustees  states  that  it  needs 
more  money  than  would  be  provided  by  this  general  tax,  the  county 
superintendent  so  certifies  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  and 
the  county  board  levies  an  additional  special  tax  on  the  district. 

The  school  tax  of  each  county  is  collected  by  the  county  treasurer, 
who  places  it  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  school  districts  as  ap- 
portioned by  the  county  superintendent.  The  treasurer  keeps  sep- 
arate accounts  of  school  moneys,  and  pays  them  out  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  county  superintendent 

The  county  superintendent  apportions  to  each  district  not  less 
than  $35  per  capita  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  best 
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rix  months  of  the  preceding  year;  the  minimum  apportionment  to 
any  district,  however,  being  not  less  than  $850.  The  reserve  fund 
is  apportioned  later  in  the  school  year  to  districts  which  have  main- 
tained schools  for  at  least  five  months  and  whose  average  daily  at- 
tendance has  been  greater  than  that  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
increased  daily  attendance  is  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Any 
unexpended  portion  of  the  reserve  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  re- 
mains to  the  credit  of  the  county  school  fund  and  is  used  during 
the  following  year  in  the  general  fund.  Funds  apportioned  to  the*, 
several  districts  not  expended  at  the  end  of  the  year  remain  on  hand 
to  the  credit  of  the  districts. 

The  total  amount  raised  by  county  taxes  for  school  purposes  for 
(he  year  1915-16  was  $890,049. 

Revenue  from  districts. — Special  taxes  may  be  levied  in  the  local 
districts,  as  already  stated,  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  raise  funds 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  extending  the  school  term,  employing 
special  teacTiers,  repairs,  equipment,  etc.  The  amount  so  collected 
in  the  State  for  the  year  1915-16  was  $136,038.  Much  of  this  was 
raised  in  city  districts  to  employ  special  supervisors,  particularly  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science.  Any  district  may,  on  the 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district,  bond  itself  for  building  purposes. 

Revervue  for  high'School  purposes. — The  high  schools  of  the  State 
ore  supported  almost  wholly  from  local  funds  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
property  in  the  high-school  district.  High-school  districts  in  some 
cases  are  elementary  school  districts  also,  but  as  a  rule  are  union 
districts  including  two  or  more  common-school  districts.  The  total 
amount  of  money  raised  in  1915-16  by  local  taxes  for  high-school 
purposes  was  $305,210.  In  addition  to  this,  high  schools  carrying 
out  satisfactorily  a  program  of  industrial  education  receive  from  the 
State  a  reimbursement  equal  to  the  total  amount  expended  for  such 
work,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

State  funds, — Arizona,  by  providing  from  State  funds  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $500,000  and  special  aid  for  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial education,  is  contributing  liberally  to  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  its  public  schools,  as  compared  with  other  Western  States. 
A  comparison  with  the  other  mountain  States  in  regard  to  the  total 
cost  borne  by  the  States  in  1913-14,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  follows.  Arizona  increased  its  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  in  1915-16. 

Table  16. — Percentage  of  public  school  cost  paid  by  States, 


Per  cent. 

Oregon  — . — . 6 

Colorado - — 7 

Idaho 11 

New  Mexico - 15 

ARIZONA 21 

Utah 24 


Per  cent 

Washington 24 

Wyoming 25 

California 28 

Nevada 81 

Montana - 43 
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ArijxMia^  abilky  to  support  aduxilfl  is  fihowB  1^ 
tables: 

Table  17. — Kumher  of  men  tl  yeart  w  orcr  for  eocfc  ItW  cMcfren  5  fo  if tf  yean 


I  tab 


85 


Npw  Mexico 88 

Idaho 113 

(^olorado -— — — — ™ 125 

ARIZONA 120 

Oregon  _- -  148 


WaaiitDitaB 


151 


Montana lO 

GaiiCarnIa ^^^^ ^. 14B 

Wyoiotns . 1T!> 

N«f»4a im 


Table  18. — dumber  of  udnffa  for  each  1^0  t^Udren  5  to  tS  ve^rs  uf  oye  <f515). 


T'tah 190 

New  Mexico 162 

Idaho 190 

AUIZONA 213 

Cotoi-ndo - 281 

Oiegan 2ftS 


Waabtnfftm 
Montana  .. 


253 
261 


Nevada — « 269 

Oanfernla 301 


TAJ2IJC  19. — Estimated  true  value  of  property  for  each  cJiild  of  tcftool  a^^  5  to 

18  {t913). 


New  M^rtce $4,  W« 

IrlaJio 0,000 

TJtah 4.W0 

AUIZONA 8.  600 

Ws-omtojf 10,  MO 

Wasfainstoa M,  400 

Colorado 11,  !«• 


Oree»a $11,  MO 

Montana 12.  300 

CaltOonda ijB,  980 

Nevada 28,  400 

Arerajie  for  United  fltatea.       7, 337 


The  following  tabte  shows  how  mwA  the  Western  States  spend  oa 
education  per  $100  of  assessed  Tftltiation  and  also  of  tme  vtduation 
as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Bureati  of  the  Census.  Tlie  fignres 
are  for  191^,  tlie  latest  aTailaWe: 

Tahus  20. — EmpemAiture  fmr  ^mWc  »c^ooiB  l»  reiaii&m  to  tajsMe  pr^feriM,  i918. 


0lMle8. 


Vataatinidrtfl 
ble  pRmeitv,  la  xnil- 
lloBaeidkftis. 


for  public 

scnooiSy  TMi^ 

cktdinc  debt 

fNwa. 


(BiilliaiK), 
IMS. 


schools  for 


$100 


Tme 


(miniflas^ 
1918. 


valoatiia. 


VBltiatiOB. 


tJnttod  States. 


Western  IMvisfam: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mflxiea... 
ARISEN  A.... 

Utab 

Kevflda 

Idaho 


Wi 


848S,88S.'7n 


3,354,934 
097.023 

a,527,5eo 

l,118rM0 
1,321,4131 
3,636,986 
«25,i6S 
2,«i.UI 
lQ,3aB.9Sl 

«.«Bi.in 


80,483 


W 
Ml 
422 
Til 
140 
200 
101 
««8 
IfOMI 


8,881 


T7S,4S 


1«1U 
8IS 

2,286 


487 
735 
441 


8,888 
1,848 


68.8 


85.8 
86.8 

154.6. 

m.8] 

84.8 
181.1 

61.0 
196.7 
104.7 

47.4 

83.1 


«r.€ 


88.1 


4B.5 
14.8 
88l1 


ELSlCBKTiLBr  AMD  SBO(MiDJiMY  fiDUCAHOK.  6S 

.  T^  MBoufite  thai  the  SUto  of  Aiizoaa  ei^peiklfl  £(h*  edacatiooal 
parposes  and  for  all  other  purposes  mjpb  stoied  bfiLow.  UL  wUl  be 
iioted  that  tha  Siato  «xpendkiu»s  for  schools  was  a^iumiBatelj  30 
per  oHit  of  tlae  total  of  ej^ieDditttza  for  ib»  year  IdlS ;  thsat  the  amount 
expended  on  the  two  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  aiui>«rEaity 
was  18  per  cent ;  the  amount  expended  on  the  four  Stute  iastitutk)n': 
(the  iiatsane  Asylma^  industrial  school,  penitenliiary,  and  Home  for 
Pioneecs)  was  12  per  oeat  of  tibia  total,  hx  odier  woidsi  the  totai 
expendad  fm  Qdncatkm  aad  charitMS  and  conreotmis  was  a  little 
larger  than  the  amount  spent  for  all  otbier  paiposes.  The  moneys 
received  from  the  Federal  GoTemment  for  the  beneiSt  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  ($60,000)  and  the  amount  xeceived  to 
the  cirodii  of  the  national  forest  iieserve  fond  <$63,3d6),  part  of 
which  was  used  for  public  schools,  are  not  indaded  in  these  figures. 

JBKEHAErcaBs  av  Syaxb  Wvmma^  IBIS, 

State  Hospital  for  Insane $157,812 

Stnte  Industrial  School 50,  C87 

State  JtaitteattaTF 1:01, 927 

fieoM  tar  AxiiaBa  Filacers 11, 306 


321,622 


^tjrth  Arhoona  Nopmal  Scfeod — — - — S8, 214 

ISl,  908 


State  UnlTeniiy 107,089 


466,591 


Stnte  adiwA  fund »S,205 


jmb\  of  aiMiic 1,  aefii.  tas 


All  other  Sl»te  expenditares 3L  282, 643 

Grand  total 2,  STe,  661 

iB)  mSTBIBITTIOBr  OF  STATE  FUXDa. 

The  system  of  fixtancii^  tine  sciiools  of  Ariaona  is  on  ilia  ^rliote 
aatisf  actorjr,  much  aoore  so  than  that  of  most  States.  Appmadmatdy 
SO  per  «nk  of  the  total  asnoont  expended  on  sdiooia  is  eontribnted 
by  the  Sta€e;  61  per  oent  of  the  total  is  derived  from  coonty  taxes; 
9  per  oent  from  local  district  taxes.  Very  HUle  compiidnt  was 
found  lelatire  to  tha  method  of  raising  Conds.  3%are  was,  however, 
ooosidenUe  dissatiBfaction  espsessed  relaiii^  to  die  aetimd  of  dis- 
t!ribirtiiig  tha  Stete  funds  to  ikm  oouaties.  It  is  apportioned  on  the 
bnais  of  the  nmober  of  duidren  4  to  21  ynars  of  a^  l^is  method 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  great  variation  in  the  al>ilit|r  of 
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the  counties  to  support  schools,  as  shown  by  their  per  capita  valua- 
tion; nor  does  it'  take  into  account  what  the  counties  are  actually 
doing  in  public  education.  The  committee  believes  that  this  com- 
plaint is  justified  and  recomm^fids  a  change  in  the  system  of  dis- 
tributing the  State  funds. 
It  recommends: 

(1)  That  there  be  paid  to  each  county  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  |:200 
for  every  teacher  employed  in  pubUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  That  the  remainder  of  the  State  school  fund  be  apportioned  among  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  attendance. 

(3)'  Before  distribution  a  portion  should  be  withheld  from  each  county  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  textbooks  and  other  instructional  supplies  purchased  by  the 
State  for  the  public  schools  in  the  county. 

(4)  That  the  support  of  the  State' department  of  education  be  provided  for 
by  direct  appropriation  from  the  State  general  funds  as  other  State  depart- 
ments are  supported  and  that  the  necessary  funds  for  teachers'  pensions  and 
special  aid  of  all  sorts  be  provided  also  by  special  appropriation.  This  is  now 
done  in  the  case  of  aid  for  agricultural  and  Industrial  education  in  secondary 
schools. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  county  funds  is  satisfactory  .under 
the  present  organization.  The  committee  recommends,  however, 
that  the  county  system  of  administration  be  adopted.  If  this  be 
adopted,  the  funds  should  be  expended  by  the  county  board  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  equally  good  schools  as  far  as  practicable  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  As  city  districts  employing  superintendents 
giving  their  full  time  to  administration  and  supervision  would  be 
independent  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  management,  in 
the  system  recommended  the  county  board  should  apportion  to  the 
city  district  an  equitable  amount  of  the  county  funds.  Under  present 
conditions  the  present  basis  (in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  six  months  when  the  attendance  is  highest)  is 
satisfactory.  Even  with  the  county  system,  local  districts  should 
continue  to  raise  funds  for  special  purposes  and,  upon  majority  vote 
of  the  electors,  to  issue  bonds  for  building  purposes. 

The  recommendation  for  changing  the  basis  of  apportionment  of 
State  funds  is  made  on  the  generally  accepted  supposition  that  State 
funds  are  supposed  to  equalize  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  in 
the  various  counties  because  the  State  desires  an  equally  well- 
educated  population  in  all  of  its  parts.  Some  counties  must  always 
have  low  valuation  and  a  large  school  population,  and  even  with 
high  taxes  have  difficulty  in  raising  enough  money  to  support  good 
schools.  The  reverse  condition  is  also  always  found.  That  both  con- 
ditions are  found  in  Arizona  is  evident  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  assessed  valuation,  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  the  valuation  per  child  of  school  age  (6  to  21)  for  each 
county:  . 
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Table  21. — Valuation  by  counties,  1915. 


Counties. 


Apache 

Cochjse.... 
Coconino. . 

Gila 

Graham... 
Greenlee... 
Maricopa.. 
Mohave... 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cnu, 
Yavapai . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Total 

valuation  as 

determined  by 

State  board, 

1915.1 


16,381,427 

101,410,686 

17,306,189 

42,251,511 

10,627,679 

28,065,064 

73,362,415 

14,962,507 

8,137,123 

26,007,756 

25,231,433 

6,958,704 

45,551,978 

14,277,942 


420,532,412 


Number  of 
children  6 
to  21  years 
February, 
1915. 


1,161 

11,229 

1,181 

3,635 

2,959 

3,538 

13,533 

879 

2,211 

5,806 

2,212 

2,802 

3,332 

1,943 


56,471 


Wealth 

per  child 

6  to  21 

years  of 

age. 


15,496 
9,031 

14,654 

11,493 
3,592 
7,932 
5,421 

17,022 
3,680 
4,479 

11,407 
2,483 

13,674 
7,348 


7,445 


1  From  report  of  State  board  of  eqvalixatiaa. 

In  Table  22  the  counties  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  valuation  per 
school  child  6  to  21  years.  There  is  given  also  their  valuation  per 
school  child  in  average  daily  attendance  in  schools  during  1915-16* 
To  raise  a  certain  amount  per  school  child  Santa  Cruz  would  have 
to  make  a  levy  seven  times  as  large  as  would  Mohave  to  raise  an 
equal  amount  To  support  schools  for  the  children  actually  attend- 
ing, Graham  County  would  need  a  levy  six  times  as  great  as  would 
Mohave,  if  support  depended  wholly  on  county  taxes. 

Table  22. — Valuation  per  school  child  and  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 


Counties. 


Valuation 

per  child 

(^21). 


Valuation 

per  child 

in  average 

dally 
attendance. 


1.  Santa  Cms 

2.  Graham... 

3.  Navajo 

4.  Pima 

5.  Maricopa.. 

6.  Apache 

7.  Yuma 

8.  Greenlee.. 

9.  Cochlae.... 

10.  PinaL 

11.  Gila 

12.  Yavapai.., 

13.  Cooomno.. 

14.  Ifohave... 


$2,483 

3,502 

3,680 

4,479 

5,421 

5,496 

7,348 

7,932 

9,031 

11,407 

11,493 

13,674 

14,654 

17,022 


17,531 

5,090 

6,169 

9,338 

10,245 

9,075 

13,795 

12,358 

15,900 

16,427 

15,950 

25,692 

22,953 

29,224 


I 

The  distribution  of  the  State  funds  on  the  census  basis,  the  present 
Arizona  plan,  not  only  does  not  equalize  the  burden  among  the 
counties,  as  the  above  table  shows,  but  it  also  does  not  contribute 
equitable  amounts  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  what  they  are 
actually  doing  in  education.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
schools  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  number  of  children  6  to  21  living 
in  the  county  or  district,  but  upon  the  number  who  attend  school, 
177T7'— 18 5 
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the  number  of  days  school  is  maintained,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed.  A  distribution  on  census  basis  takes  none  of  these  factors 
into  account;  this  is  particularly  true  when  the  census  includes  all 
the  children  from  6  to  21  years  of  age,  or  5  years  beyond  the  compul- 
sory age  limit  and  2  years  beyond  the  normal  age  of  graduation  from 
high  school. 

Table  23  gives  the  counties  of  the  State  arranged  according  to  the 
property  valuation  per  school  child  6  to  21  years  of  age,  the  amount 
received  from  the  State  divided  by  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  State  divided  by 
the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Table  23. — Comparison  of  valuation  per  child,  with  atnouni  received  frwn  the 
Staie  divided  by  average  daily  attendance  and  by  the  number  of  teachers. 


CouDttes. 


Assessed  I 

TaluaUonpAT 

dilld  (6-a). 


Antoont  r^- 
oolved  from 

State  for 
every  cfaUd 

daily  attend- 


Axnoant  re- 
ceived from 

Stetefor 


employed. 


1.  SAotaCrua. 

3.  Graham... 
8.  Nav^ 

4.  Pima 

5.  Maricopa.. 

6.  Apache 

7.  Yuma 

8.  Greenlee... 

9.  Cochise 

10.  Pinal 

11.  Gila 

12.  Yavapai... 

13.  rocontno.. 

14.  Mohave.... 


H 


12,483 

3,  SOS 

3,6a) 

4,479 
S,421 
5,496 
7,348 
7,933 

9,  on 

11,407 
11,493 
13,074 
14,651 
17,023 


I2&05 
IS.  42 
15.51 
iaS9 
17.48 
l&SS 
17.36 
14.40 
16w28 
13.66 
12.87 
17.37 
14.49 
M.49 


SS39lM 
34&45 

Sn.  85 
826.53 
409l« 


40 
419.58 
466. 9S 


374.57 
317.73 
S43L73 


'  Valuations  as  equalized  by  the  State  board  of  eqoalization. 

Tables  24  and  25  give  the  counties  arranged  in  order  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  State  per  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance and  per  teacher  employed,  respectively. 

Tabi^  24. — The  state  fund  rcceircd  by  each  county  per  child  in  arerafft^  dailp 

attendance  {1913-16). 


1.  Gila $12.87 

2.  Graham 13.42 

3.  rinal 13.65 

4.  Gr^nlee 14.  40 

5.  Coconino — .— —  14.  49 

6.  Apache 13.25 

7.  Navajo 15.  51 


8.  Cochise |ia  28 

9.  Mohave 16.  49 

10.  Yuma , 17.  3« 

11.  Yavapai 17. 3T 

12.  Maricopa 17.48 

13.  Pima 19.  3d 

14.  Sauta  Cruz : « 28.  03 


Table  25. — The  State  fund  rcceiretf  by  each  county  per  teacher  employed 

{1915-16). 


1.  Coconino $242.78 

2.  Pinal 292.52 

3.  Apaclie 30S.  86 

4.  Yavapai 317.  73 

5.  Moluave 325.  20 

6.  Grahnm 346.45 

7.  Navajo 371.85 


8.  Gila $374.57 

0.  Ynma 382.  40 

10.  Cochise 408.  93 

11.  Maricopa.. 409.  09 

12.  Greenlee 410.  5S 

13.  IMma ; 526.53 

14.  Santa  Crua 539.96 
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•  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables  that  Santa  Cruz  County, 
which  has  the  lowest  valuation  per  child  of"  school  age,  receives 
from  the  State  the  highest  amount  in  proportion  both  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  and  to  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  Graham  County,  however,  which  has  the  sec- 
ond lowest  valuation,  receives  the  second  lowest  amount  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  sixth  lowest  amount  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  teachers.  The  reason  that  Santa  Cruz,  Pima, 
and  perhaps  other  counties  receive  such  a  large  amount  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  per  teacher  employed  is  because 
the  school  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance  are  very  low 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  children  on  the  census.  The 
figures  showing  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  in  daily  at- 
tendance in  public  schools  are  shown  in  a  later  table. 

The  table  below  shows  the  proportional  number  of  children  in 
public  schools,  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  not  in  any 
school.  They  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  include  aU  children  6  to  21  years  or  age.  They 
are  undoubtedly  inaccurate  in  many  cases,  for  several  counties  report 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  are  enrolled 
in  school.  Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  population  6  to  21 
years  of  age  are  over  actual  school  age,  and  it  is  improbable  that  in 
any  county  over  80  per  cent  of  the  school  census  6  to  21  years  actu- 
ally attend  school. 

Table  26. — Percentage  of  population  €  to  21  years  of  age  in  schools  and  not 

attending  school  {1915-16)} 


Oountfes. 

AttendAd 

public 

schools. 

Attended 

private  or 

parochial 

schools. 

Did  not  at- 
tend school. 

Apacfao , , 

PermiiL 

77 
72 
70 
80 
78 
76 
SL 
05 
72 
57 
77 
47 
70 
78 

Per  ant, 
7 

3 

11 

1 

6 

1 

4 

11 

14 

12 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Percent. 
15 

Cochise 

26 

Cnroninn ., ,,-.,, 

19 

Gila..  ..'  

19 

Graham 

16 

Greenlee 

23 

liailifopft. .^^^  i.,ic       ^......, 

15 

Mohave 

24 

Navaio 

14 

Plmii. 

31 

Pinal 

23 

Santa  Cnu 

48 

Yavi^>aL 

25 

Yuma 

31 

1  From  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Because  aggregate  attendance  data  are  not  available,  the  exact 
Amount  can  not  be  computed  to  show  what  each  county  in  Arizona 
would  receive  if  the  State  funds  were  distributed  as  recommended. 
However,  the  following  table,  in  which  average  daily  attendance  is 
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used,  shows  very  nearly  the  amount.  It  is  computed  for  the  State 
funds  of  1915-16  and  allows  each  county  $200  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  the  remainder  of  the  State  funds  being  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance.  Division  on 
the  average  daily  attendance  basis  and  on  the  aggregate  attendance 
basis  would  give  the  same  results  if  the  average  number  of  days 
schools  are  maintained  in  all  counties  were  the  same.  Aggregate 
attendance  is  equal  to  the  average  daily  attendance  multiplied  by  the 
average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year ;  in  reality  it  is  the  total 
number  of  days  attended  by  all  pupils.  It  may  be  noted  that  nine 
counties  would  have  received  under  this  system  of  distribution  more 
than  they  did  under  the  census  basis  of  distribution,  and  five  counties 
would  have  received  less.  The  total  amount  taken  away  from  these 
five  counties  and  given  to  the  nine  counties  would  have  been  $28,053w 

Table  27. — Amoitnt  from  1915-16  State  funds  each  county  would  have  receivfd 
if  apportioned  $200  to  each  teacher  employed,  the  remainder  on  the  average 
daily  attendance  basis.  > 


CounUes. 


State  appor- 
tionment  In 

191S-16on 
census  basis 

(6  to  21). 


Amount  If 
apportioned 
on  teacher 
and  attend- 
ance basis. 


More  than 

on  census 

basis. 


Leas  than 
on  census 


Apache 

Cochise.... 
Coconino... 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee... 
Maricopa... 
Mohave.... 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Crux. 
Yavapai... 
Yuma 


110,740 

103,806 

10,925 

34,086 

27,370 

32,727 

125,180 

8,130 

20,452 

53,706 

20,460 

25,918 

30,820 

17,973 


112,670 

102,005 

15,082 

30,534 

82,225 

34,091 

118,883 

8,972 

21,625 

42,835 

25,875 

17,043 

83,090 

17,737 


11,930 


4,157 
5,448 
4,855 
1,384 


f  1,773 


842 
1,173 


6,296 


6,414 
"2,870 


10,871 
8,875 


Total. 


1522,357 


522,357 


28,063 


28,  (S3 


1  The  figures  include  an  apportionment  made  early  in  July,  but  carried  on  the  books  of  the  State  dep«rt- 
ment  as  1915-16  funds. 


(C)    STATE  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Money  for  special  purposes  in  education  should  be  taken  from  the 
State  treasury  out  of  the  general  State  fund  rather  than  from  the 
school  fund.  This  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  one  appropriation 
only — that  for  industrial  education.  Other  special  funds  (for  the 
support  of  the  State  department,  for  State  textbooks,  and  teachers' 
pensions)  are  taken  from  the  school  fund. 

Unless  the  regular  State  fund  remains  intact  for  apportionment 
for  regular  school  work,  counties  and  districts  will  be  unable  to 
know  what  they  are  to  receive.    All  special  appropriations  that  may 
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be  made  from  it  decrease  the  amount  available  for  apportionment* 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  needed  will  increase,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  school  population.  The  State  school  fund  is  increasing, 
of  course,  through  greater  rentals  and  the  sale  of  school  lands ;  how- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  as 
great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  school  attendance,  at  least  for  several 
years. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  recommends  that  the  expenses  of 
the  State  department  of  education,  including  salaries,  be  paid  by 
direct  appropriations,  as  other  State  departments  are  supported,  and 
that  money  for  special  purposes,  such  as  teachers'  pensions,  be  pro- 
vided by  direct  appropriation.  The  legislature  should  not  attempt 
to  determine  the  number  of  employees  in  the  State  department  nor 
to  fix  the  salaries  paid  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
These  are  matters  for  the  State  board  of  education.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  department  should  be  a  liunp  sum,  the  State  board 
having  the  same  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  employees  and 
to  fix  salaries  within  the  appropriations  that  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  university  now  has.  Money  required  for  textbooks  may  well 
continue  to  be  paid  from  the  State  school  fund  before  distribution, 
as  also  may  money  spent  for  other  instructional  supplies  that  may 
be  furnished  by  the  State  department  to  all  schools. 

As  already  stated,  the  method  of  raising  county  funds  seems  very 
satisfactory.  It  assures  sufficient  money  for  all  schools  for  ordinary 
maintenance  and  support.  In  large  measure  it  is  responsible  for 
the  excellence  of  the  Arizona  schools.  While  the  present  system  of 
local  administration  continues,  the  present  system  of  distribution  is 
satisfactory.  The  change  in  the  system  of  administration  recom-. 
mended  would  require  slight  changes  in  the  system  of  distribution, 
'The  principal  complaints  relative  to  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem are: 

(1)  State  and  county  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer, 
at  the  beginning  of  or  early  in  the  school  year  are  not  apportioned 
till  early  in  the  winter,  usually  in  December.  School  districts  are 
often  without  funds  for  several  months  unless  an  unexpended  balance 
is  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.    This  makes  it  neces- 

^An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  In  the  present  pension  system.  The  law  providea 
that  any  person  having  completed  2S  years  of  teaching  serrice  in  Arizona  may  be  retired 
by  the  State  board  and  will  then  be  paid  from  the  State  school  fund  |600  a  year  until 
death.  In  1015-16  pensions  were  paid  to  five  persons,  the  total  amount  being  $3,000. 
In  round  numbers,  $10,000  has  been  paid  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1012.  Reports 
received  from  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  show  that  among 
them  are  4  who  will  be  eligible  for  pensions  In  July,  1017,  and  50  who  will  be  eligible  In 
the  next  10  years.  The  present  Arixopa  pensipn  system  is  unsclenUflc  and  not  in  ae- 
cordance  with  pension  schemes  generally  recognized  as  acceptable.  For  information,  see 
the  discussion  In  Bureau  of  Education  bttUetin.  iei0»  Mo.  14,  State  Pension  Byteme  for . 
Public-School  Teachert^  -•   - 
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sary  in  many  districts  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  employees.  One  large  city  reports  paying  in  the 
fall  of  1915  nearly  $800  in  interest,  having  borrowed  money  from 
local  banks  at  8  per  cent,  while  sufficient  State  funds  were  in  the 
county  treasury  unapportioned,  to  have  paid  the  teachers^  salaries 
for  the  first  month,  saving  one>half  this  interest  If  taxes  were  made 
delinquent  after  September  1  instead  of  after  December  1,  money 
would  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(2)  District  boards  expend  fimds  for  whatever  equipment  they 
may  think  desirable,  whether  such  equipment  is  of  aoy  value  for  in- 
structional purposes  or  not.  The  complaint  is  general  that  many 
unwise  purchases  of  this  sort  are  made.  One  county  superintendent 
writes,  ^'  My  county  has  many  thousands  of  dollars  tied  up  in  worth- 
less junk,  much  of  which  has  never  been  used.''  The  inspection  made 
by  members  of  the  bureau  staff  shows  that  these  complaints  are  justi- 
fied. The  county  supei-intendents  draw  warrants  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  treasurers  on  the  order  of  the  school  trustees  and  theoretically 
approve  all  expenditures.  In  practice  the  approval  in  most  counties 
is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Few  superintendents  question  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  so  long  as  they  are  for  school 
purposes  and  no  evidences  of  graft  are  manifest.  It  is  doubtful  under 
the  law  whether  they  have  any  i*eal  authority  to  do  otherwise  and  a 
court  decision  should  be  had.  Very  much  greater  satisfaction  would 
come  if  all  instructional  supplies  were  purchased  in  each  county  by 
the  county  superintendent. 

(3)  The  State  and  county  school  funds  are  intended  for  salaries 
of  teachers  and  other  employees  and  for  maintenance.  If  a  balance 
remains  in  the  school  fimd  after  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
school  for  eight  months  has  been  actually  paid,  it  may  be  used  for 
repairing  the  schoolhouse,  improving  the  school  ground,  purchasing 
school  furniture,  fixtures,  equipment,  and  supplies,  but  not  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  for  |)aying  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness.  It 
may  remain  as  unexpended  balance  to  be  used  the  following  year. 
In  many  cases  it  is  used  for  paying  rent  where  buildings  for  scho<d 
purposes  are  rented.  In  some  instances  in  the  State,  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  school  purposes  by  private  persons  and  rented  to 
the  school  district  with  the  understanding  that  after  the  payment  of 
a  specified  rent  for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  building  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  district.  In  reality  tliis  is  using  State 
funds  for  purposes  specifically  forbidden  by  the  law. 

(4)  Local  districts  are  permitted  by  law  to  raise  money  for  build- 
ing by  direct  taxation  or  bond  issue.  The  electors  determine  the 
location  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised,  leaving  to  the  trustees  the  design  of  the  building  and  its 
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erection.  Trustees  not  familiar  with  the  elements  of  modem  school 
sanitation  are  erecting  buildings  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  erected 
a  generation  ago. 

All  of  these  defects  may  be  remedied  in  large  measure  by  the 
adoption  of  the  county  system  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
making  the  coiftity  board  of  education,  through  the  county  superin- 
tendent as  its  executive  officer,  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all 
school  supplies  and  other  expenditures  and  requiring  plans  for  build- 
ings to  be  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

Section  4.— URBAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Twenty-four  city  districts  in  Arizona  employ  city  superintendents, 
some  of  whom,  however,  d.evote  only  part  time  to  administration 
and  supervision.  Members  of  the  bureau  staff  visited  schools  in  19 
of  these  cities.  The  equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  one  person  for  11 
weeks  was  devoted  to  12  of  the  largest  cities,  the  time  being  spent 
in  classrooms  observing  the  instruction  and  in  conference  with  super- 
intendents and  principals.  In  addition,  the  time  of  one  person  for 
three  weeks  was  spent  in  inspecting  school  buildings  in  seven  cities 
and  in  brief  visits  to  the  buildings  in  six  others.  Table  28  gives 
general  data  of  the  city  elementary  schools. 

(A>  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Jielaiion  to  the  /State  and  the  municipality, — The  public-school 
system  in  an  Arizona  city  district  is  a  State  and  not  a  municipal 
matter,  the  city  schools  being  governed  entirely  by  State  law  and 
not  by  special  city  charter  provision.  The  city  school  district  and 
the  municipality  may  or  may  not  have  boundaries  that  are  cotermi- 
nous. Usually  the  school  district  is  much  larger  than  the  munici- 
pality, in  some  instances  twice  as  large.  The  State  law  for  city 
districts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  school  board,  its  powers, 
duties,  etc.,  is  the  sape  as  for  other  school  districts. 

Table  28. — Arizona  citieSf  acJiool  year  J915-16, 


Cities. 


2.  Bisbee 

8.  Chandler. 
4.  Clarksdale 
&  CUfton.... 

6.  Doaglas.., 

7.  Flagstaff., 
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65.4 
69.4 
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o 
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51.1 
46.7 
68.8 
63.3 
51.6 
59.1 
37.3 
50.7 
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0.0 
9.5 
0.0 

10.0 
0.0 
9.0 

10.0 
0.0 
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5 
54 
13 
10 
81 
74 
14 
12 
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$5,544.31 
65,523.82 
15,332.30 
12,277.13 
37,047.20 
90,752.50 
20,788.15 
14,2n.48 
16,437.00 
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Tabm  28. — Arieona  cities,  school  year  1915-16— ContinneA, 


Clttos. 


10.  Globe 

11.  Jerome , 

12.  Kingman 

13.  Mesa , 

14.  Miami 

16.  Mormd , 

16.  Nogales ., 

17.  Phoenix... •••... 

18.  Prescott 

19.  Safford , 

20.  Tempe , 

21.  Tucson , 

22.  Williama 

23.  Wlnslow , 

24.  Yuma 
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6 

28 

19 

19 

16 
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19 

11 
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60 

12 
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Relation  to  the  county, — As  previously  stated,  the  county  is  the 
unit  of  taxation  for  elementary  school  purposes.  City  school  dis- 
tricts receive  their  apportionment  of  the  county  fuiids  on  the  same 
basis  as  rural  districts ;  that  is,  at  least  $35  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  six  months  of  the  previous  year  which 
had  the  highest  attendance.  Also  they  receive  a  portion  of  the  re- 
serve fund  if  the  average  attendance  is  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Under  this  plan  cities  and  the  larger  rural  districts 
contribute  to  the  support  of  some  of  the  smaller  rural  schools,  since 
every  school  must  receive  at  least  $850.  The  plan,  however,  is  satis- 
factory to  the  cities.  Often  in  other  States  city  school  boards  and  su- 
perintendents do  not  favor  support  by  a  county  tax,  on  the  g;round 
that  cities  pay  into  the  county  treasury  more  than  they  receive  from 
it.  Not  a  word  of  disapproval  of  the  county  unit  of  taxation  was 
heard  from  any  city  superintendent  in  Arizona.^ 

The  only  State  law  applying  exclusively  to  city  schools  is  one  per- 
mitting districts  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  500  or  more 
to  employ  school  superintendents,  thus  relieving  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  supervision  of  these  schools.  In  all  the  cities  visited, 
practically  the  only  relation  the  county  superintendent  bears  to  the 
city  school  system  is  that  of  apportioning  the  funds  and  of  drawing 
warrants  on  the  county  treasurer  for  all  expenditures  of  school 
funds.^  The  provision  for  employing  city  superintendents  given 
above  should  be  changed  so  that  they  may  be  employed  for  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils.  If  this  provision  were  strictly  adhered  to,  few 
cities  of  less  than  2,500  ptopulation  could  now  employ  superintendents. 


1  Urban  and  rural  teachers  both  attend  the  county  Institutes  held  under  the  charge  of 
the  county  superintendent.  
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Many  small  cities  have  an  average  attendance  of  from  150  to  200 
and  employ  from  5  to  8  teachers.  Such  cities  should  employ  some 
one  to  supervise  instruction,  for  part  time  at  least.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Arizona,  where  the  counties  are  large,  and  the  county  super- 
intendent therefore  is  unable  to  g:ive  adequate  supervision.  Many 
smaU  districts  with  3  to  6  or  7  teachers  now  designate  one  as  prin- 
cipal; however,  the  principals  are  seldom  given  the  actual  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  other  teachers.  If  they  were  given  authority 
and  time  for  such,  supervision,  much  better  work  would  result. 
There  are  several  small  towns  and  cities  in  Arizona  close  enough  to 
each  other  so  that  a  joint  superintendent  might  be  employed.  The 
Mesa,  superintendent,  for  instance,  might  act  also  as  superintendent 
of  Alma. 

A  county  board  of  education  is  recommended  earlier  m  this  report. 
If  adopted,  the  relation  of  the  city  schools  to  the  county  would  con- 
tinue practically  as  at  present.  City  districts  would,  as  now,  be  di- 
rected by  city  boards  of  education;  their  superintendents  would  be 
practically  independent  of  the  county  superintendents.  The  method 
of  raising  and  apportioning  funds  would  be  tmchanged. 

(B)    THE  SCHOOL  BOABD. 

I 

The  boards  of  trustees  for  city  schools  are  composed  of  three 
members  elected  at  large  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rural  school  trustees  are  elected.  One  member  is  elected 
each  year  at  a  special  election  in  March.  This  makes  a  board  of  trus- 
tees in  Arizona  of  fewer  members  than  is  found  as  a  rule  in  cities  in 
other  States  of  from  2,500  to  25,000  population,  which,  as  a  rule, 
have  from  five  to  seven.  No  one  could  say  that  any  particular  num- 
ber would  be  correct  under  all  conditions,  but  the  tendency  through- 
out the  country  is  toward  the  small  board,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
most  students  of  school  administration  this  is  right. 

The  advantages  of  small  boards  may  be  sunmiarized  as  follows: 
The  responsibility  is  placed  inmiediately  on  each  member  and  not  on 
an  elusive  "  committee " ;  all  business,  not  part  of  it,  is  covered  by 
the  entire  board  and  all  members  must  be  intimately  familiar  with 
all  the  business-— ^finance,  instruction,  buildings,  etc.;  this  arrange- 
ment insures  better  correlation  and  more  harmonious  expenditures, 
expedites  business,  and  avoids  shifting  of  responsibility.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned  the  small  board  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  Arizona  to 
superintendents,  board  members,  and  patrons.  The  board  meetings 
attended  by  members  of  the  bureau  staff  were  conducted  in  an  efficient 
manner.  If  all  meetings  are  conducted  with  the  same  thorough  con- 
sideration and  dispatch,  no  additional  members  are  necessary. 
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The  method  of  selecting  school  board  members  by  election  at 
large,  as  is  now  d<me  in  Arizoiia,  is  the  most  iq)proved  method  and 
the  only  feasible  method  when  city  school  districtfl  are  not  ootermi- 
nous  Avith  th^  municipal  district  Some  objection  to  it  was  heard, 
but  it  is  in  accord  with  the  general  opinion  that  school  affairs  are 
important  enough  for  consideration  apart  from  the  State,  county,  or 
municipal  elections.  In  the  special  election,  school  issues  are  not 
overshadowed  by  less  important  ones.  From  all  reports  the  sebool 
elections  in  Arizona  cities  are  well  attended,  and  much  discussion 
concerning  the  policies  for  which  the  candidates  stand  oommitted 
usually  precedes  the  election.  The  elections  are  held  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  the  five  officers  of  the  election  are  each  paid  only  $3  a 
day,  so  the  expense  is  slight. 

The  lengtJi  of  the  term  of  office  of  trustees  is  so  short  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  district  to  have  an  entirely  new  board  every  three  years 
and  its  school  policy  completely  changed  every  year.  The  teaure 
should  be  long  enough  to  assure  a  settled  policy.  Frequent  changes 
of  board  members  mean  frequent  changes  of  policy.  The  term 
should  be  five  or  six  years. 

The  Arizona  board  of  school  trustees  selects  a  president  and  a 
clerk  from  its  membership.  The  latter  keeps  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board,  an  itemized  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  school  moneys,  and  has  other  duties  of  an  executive  and 
secretarial  nature.  In  small  school  districts  he  serves  without  pay; 
in  districts  with  an  average  school  attendance  of  500  or  more  he 
may  be  allowed  **a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  work,  not  to 
exceed  $100  a  year.''  In  school  districts  having  a  school  population 
of  1,000  or  over  the  board  may  employ  a  secretary,  not  a  board 
member,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $900  a  year. 

In  all  city  school  districts  of  more  than  1,000  school  population 
such  secretaries  are  employed,  usually  filling  the  dual  position  of 
clerk  to  the  superintend«it  and  secretary  of  the  board.  This  plan 
is  very  desirable  in  a  small  city,  since  it  tends  to  bring  the  superin- 
tendent in  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  board.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  salary  should  be  limited  to  $900  a  year  by 
State  law.  The  board  should  have  power  to  fix  this  salary  as  it 
now  fixes  the  salary  of  other  employees. 

Powers  and  duties  of  hoards, — ^The  powers  and  duties  of  school 
trustees,  as  authorized  by  the  State  school  law,  are  broad  enough 
to  make  the  boards  fully  responsible  for  the  schools  maintained  and 
for  their  quality.  City  boards,  as  already  stated,  may  employ  school 
superintendents.  The  law,  however,  does  not  fix  the  powers  and 
duties  of  such  superintendents.  The  boards  are  free  to  delegate 
to  them  such  functions  as  they  wish.    Careful  inquiry  was  made. 
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therefore,  to  deiennine  whether  they  have  tiiose  usual  in  other  States 
aAd  those  in  keeping  with  good  administration. 

The  work  of  a  board  of  education  may  be  classed  as  legislative, 
executive,  and  inspectorial.  In  a  city  school  system  a  board  itself 
can  not  perform  all  three,  because  of  lack  of  time  and  more  espe- 
cially because  its  members  are  not  fitted  to  perform  many  of  them. 
Therefore,  the  service  of  a  superintendent  with  special  training  is 
required.  Progressive  boards  limit  their  activities  to  the  first  and 
last.  They  employ  superintendents  as  their  executive  officers.  Legis- 
lative f imctions  include  the  making  of  general  policies  and  regula- 
tions relative  to  their  execution.  These  policies  rightfully  ooncern 
the  scope  of  the  school  system,  selection  of  sites^  the  kinds  of  schools 
to  be  established  and  maintained,  the  facilities  for  work  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  school  funds  are  to  be  placed. 
Inspectorial  functions  are  to  determine  whether  the  policies  and 
regulations  are  carried  out. 

The  most  important  action  of  a  board  of  trustees  is  the  wise  selec- 
tion of  a  superintendent.  The  superintendent  should  be  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  school  system.  He  should  recommmd 
and  nominate  all  teachers,  supervisors,  and  other  employees,  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  have  supervision  of  instruction, 
and  should  be  held  responsible  for  results. 

The  relation  of  a  board  of  school  trustees  to  its  superintendent 
should  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  board  of  bank  direc- 
tors to  the  cashier  or  president  of  the  bank,  or  that  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  other  private  corporation  to  the  superintendent  it 
employs.  The  stockholders  in  a  private  company  elect  a  board  of 
directors  to  look  after  their  int^;*ests  in  the  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prise. These  directors  know  but  little  about  the  technical  details 
of  the  business.  They  employ  a  superintendent  to  attend  to  these 
things  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results.  If  it  is  foitnd  that  the 
superintendent  can  not  conduct  the  business  satisfactorily,  these 
directors  dismiss  him,  and  they  find  a  successor  who  can. 

In  support  of  the  recommendation  that  the  school  board  confine 
its  work  to  legislation  and  ins^ction,  we  quote  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  regarding  the  relation  that  should 
exist  between  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools : 

The  superintendent  must  be  a  man  of  superior  training.  He  must  be  pre- 
imred  to  report  plans  of  organisation  and  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  results. 
He  should  organize  the  officers  under  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  from 
them  in  detail  an.  efficient  type  of  organization,  and  he  should  secure  from  them 
adequate  reports  on  which  to  base  the  statements  which  he  lyesents  to  the 
board. 

In  the  performance  of  these  functions  the  superintendent  has  a  right  to  the 
iBitiatlve  in  technical  matters.    Specifically,  he  i^oald  haTe  the  sole  right  to 
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perform  the  following:  (a)  Recommend  all  teachers,  all  officers  of  snpervisioii, 
and  all  Janitors  and  clerks;  (&)  work  out  the  course  of  study  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  officers  of  instruction;  (c)  select  textbooks  with  the  same 
cooperation;  (d)  have  a  determining  voice  in  matters  of  building  and  equip- 
ment; and  (c)  draw  up  the  annual  budget. 

These  technical  recommendations  should  always  be  reviewed  by  the  board, 
and  the  approval  of  the  board  should  be  a  necessary  st^  for  final  enactment 
This  will  insure  the  careful  preparation  of  reports  and  the  careful  study  of 
results.  The  superintendent  is  not  to  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  system  apart 
from  the  board,  but  he  should  be  insured  by  definite  forms  of  organization 
against  interference  which  will  defeat  his  plans  and  divide  his  responsibility. 

Public  business  suffers  when  these  technical  matters  are  improperly  handled. 
J  jet  us  assume  two  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  superintendent  may  be  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  board  or  some  other  active  agency  may  cover  over  his  iDeffidency 
for  a  time  by  doing  his  work  for  iiim.  The  result  will  be  disastrous  in  the 
end.  It  would  be  better  for  public  business  to  bring  the  Inefficiency  to  the 
surface  as  quickly  as  possible  and  remove  the  officer  w*ho  can  not  conduct  the 
system  properly.  In  the  second  case  the  superintendent  Is  efficient,  but  is  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  definition  of  his  functions.  The  school  system  will  lack  in 
unity  of  organization  and  In  harmony  of  internal  operation.  The  system  will 
be  defective  in  so  far  as  it  is  divided  against  itself. 

Placing  much  responsibility  upon  the  superintendent  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  nothing  for  school  trustees  to  do.  Theirs 
are  the  problems  of  selecting  school  sites,  of  planning  for  the  future, 
of  letting  contracts  for  new  buildings  and  repairs,  of  determining 
the  budget  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  of  deciding  upon  the 
practicability  of  any  expansion  of  the  school  system  that  involves 
additional  cost,  and  of  outlining  the  educational  policy  to  be  pursued. 
They  should  be  acquainted  with  general  school  conditions,  regularity 
of  attendance,  progress  pupils  are  making,  sanitary  conditions,  atti- 
tude of  pupils  toward  work,  attitude  of  teachers,  etc.  Otherwise  they 
can  not  intelligently  pass  upon  the  work  of  the  superintendent. 

In  the  larger  cities  of  Arizona  the  relationship  of  the  board  to 
the  superintendent  was  usually  found  satisfactory.  The  school 
superintendents  are  not  figureheads,  but  are  the  actual  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  systems.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  administration  that  has  put  these  city  systems  into  the  high 
rank  that  they  occupy.  However,  it  was  found  in  a  majority  of 
the  small  cities  employing  persons  under  the  title  "  superintendent," 
that  the  boards  act  as  their  own  executive  officers,  the  superintend* 
ents  were  required  to  teach  part  or  full  time  and  performed  few 
duties  different  from  those  of  other  teachers,  except,  perhaps,  those 
pertaining  to  school  discipline  and  records  and  reports  of  pupils. 
In  one  of  the  medium-sized  cities  the  person  employed  as  superin* 
tendent  was  found  to  have  no  functions  except  those  of  a  super- 
visor of  instruction.  He  had  no  voice  in  determining  policies,  nor 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  no  freedom  in  matters  pertaining 
to  school  organization.    His  board  is  its  own  executive.    The  term 
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"superintendent"  should  not  be  used  unless  the  board  intends  to 
give  to  the  person  employed  the  usual  duties,  both  adminisfrative 
and  supervisory,  understood  to  accompany  the  position.  It  is  a 
waste  of  public  money  to  employ  a  superintendent  at  a  superin- 
tendent's salary  and  then  confine  his  activities  to  things  that  could 
be  done  as  well  by  a  teacher  at  a  teacher's  salary, 

(C)    COST  OF  MAINTENANCE, 

The  following  table  showing  cost  for  maintenance  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  nine 
Arizona  city  superintendents  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  year  1915-16.  The  other  city  superintendents 
did  not  submit  data  in  time  to  be  used.  Outlay  for  new  grounds, 
and  buildings,  alteration  of  old  buildings,  and  new  equipment  are 
not  included. 


Table  29. — Cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  nine  Arizona  cities. 


Cities. 


Bisbee.. 

Doaglas. 

Globe... 

Phoenix. 

Presoott. 

Tucson. 

Nogales. 

Tempe.- 

Winslow 


Elementary 
schools. 


$37.14 
46.47 
39.20 
47.76 
58.64 
36.27 
35.77 
44.41 
39.61 


Elementary 
and  sccona- 
ary  schools. 


$49.55 
53.26 
50.73 


72.96 
40.65 
51.21 
60.65 
56.29 


The  cost  of  maintenance  in  several  cities  in  other  States  is  given 
below;  the  figures  are  for  the  same  year  and  are  computed  on  the 
same  basis.  What  may  be  considered  representative  schools  in  the 
East  and  West  were  selected,  and  then  the  cost  ascertained  from 
fiscal  and  attendance  statistics  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  year  1916. 

Table  30. — Cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  cities  of  various  States. 


Cities. 


« 

Alhsmbra,CaI ■ 

Redlands,  Cal 

Pomona,  Cal 

Alameda,  Cal 

Houghton,  Mich 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 

Eureka,  Cal 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Leavejiworth,  Kans 

Bevtny,  Mass 

ValleJp,Cal 

Boulder,  Colo ^ 

Danbury,  Conn 

Lewiston,  Idaho • <> 

Attleboro,  Mass 

East  Chicago,  HI 


Elementary 
sdiools. 


$67.87 
53.44 
53.50 
53.46 
40.44 
48.91 
45.10 
41.23 
40.77 
89.50 
89.00 
88.00 
86.75 
86.62 
86.43 
84.97 
84.80 


Elementary 
and  second- 
ary schools. 


$73.99 
69.25 
101.30 
.58.84 
57.72 
97.97 
56.99 
59.11 
49.99 
45.50 
45.56 
46.28 
47.04 
89.37 
46.90 
40.73 
50.10 
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The  median  cost  per  child  in  the  elementary  grades  for  these  17 
cities  is  $40.77,  while  for  9  cities  in  Arizona  it  is  $39.61.  The 
median  for  all  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  in  the  17  cities  is 
$50.10,  while  for  8  Arizona  cities  it  is  $52.23.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  cities  of  Arizona  are  expending  just  the  right  amoimt,  but 
that  the  practice  in  Arizona  conforms  to  that  of  other  represBntative 
cities.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  cities  of  Arizona  can  spend  less 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Tlie  following  table  (Table  31)  shows  in  per  cent  what  part  of  the 
expenditures  in  each  of  9  city  schools  was  deroted  to  eadi  of  the 
following  items:  General  control  (board  of  education  and  superin- 
tendent's office) ;  instruction  (salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
principals,  supplies  of  instruction) ;  maintenance  and  operation  of 
school  plant  (wages  of  janitors,  fuel,  light,  water,  repairs) ;  auxil- 
iary agencies  (libraries,  promotion  of  health,  transportation  of  pu- 
pils) ;  and  miscellaneoQs.  Figures  are  presented  also  for  44  cities  of 
10,000  to  25,000  populatiwi  and  44  cities  of  fr<Mn  5,000  to  10,000 
population.  These  cities  were  selected  as  representative  for  a  study 
of  city  school  administration  by  the  bureau  in  1915  and  published  in 
a  bulletin  entitled  "  Scliool  Administration  in  the  Smaller  Cities.''  ^ 

Table  31. — Per  cent  of  total'cost  of  mcinienancc  of  Arizona  city  achooHs  exjKmded 

for  control^  instructUm,  etc 


aties. 


Blsbee 

Douglofl 

Glolw 

Nog»l«s 

Phoenix 

Prescott ." 

Tempe 

Tucson 

Winslow 

Median  !br  Arizona 

Mediao  for  44  ritics  10.000  to  25,000  population. . 
Uediao  for  44  cities  5,000  to  10,000  population. . 


General 
control. 


5.87 
4.88 
ft.  22 
6w23 
4.00 
C^U 
ft.  60 
6.01 
10l50 


ftiU 
4.80 
7.10 


InstriMv 

lion. 


PtretiU, 
79.17 
67.64 
72.67 
84.16 
82.83 
60.63 
79.72 
82.25 
66.2a 


79.17 
80.77 
76.39 


Mainten- 
ance and 
opera- 
tion of 
plant. 


Percent 
14.33 
13.90 
9.50 
9.09 
10.90 
33.80 
12.52 
12.57 
1&88 


12.57 
15.55 
16.74 


Auxil- 
iary 


Perctnt. 

a  61 

1.73 
.22 
.21 

7.69 
,47 
.85 
.23 

3158 


Per 


ao 

5.19 
&55 
.0 
.67 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.82 


.61 

.76 

1.15 


.38 
.76 


The  per  cent  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  Arizona  cities  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  cities  in  other  States.  The  cost  of  textbooks 
is  not  included  for  Arizona  cities,  however,  since  the  textbooks  are 
furnished  by  the  State.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Arizona  cities 
are  not  expending  as  much  proportionally  for  auxiliary  agencies 
(libraries  and  promotion  of  health,  etc.)  as  the  other  cities.  It  was 
evident  that  expenditures  were  not  classified  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  all  cases.    Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this. 


*■  Bee  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  44,  p.  115. 
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In  most  of  the  Arizona  cities  tiie  school  boards  have  adopted 
systems  of  bookkeeping  that  usually  show  in  detail  for  what  items 
the  public  funds  are  used.  Several  cities,  however,  have  adopted  no 
satisfactory  system  of  bookkeeping.  In  some  of  them  the  only  record 
kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  is  found  on  the  stubs  of  his  vouchers. 
Since  all  the  funds  f^ss  through  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  county  treasurer,  there  is  apparently  an  excuse  for 
no  bookkeeping  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  but  there  .should  be  a 
complete  system  for  administrative  purposes.  Accounting  aids  in 
discovering  little  leaks,  and  the  accounts  should  be  so  kept  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  may  be  determined  for  each  item  of  expenditure,  for 
each  kind  of  school,  and  for  each  school  building.  If  the  cost  of 
any  item  in  one  grade  building  is  much  above  the  average  for  the 
city,  an  investigation  should  be  made  at  once. 

All  cities  which  do  not  keep  accounts  showing  distribution  of  ex- 
pense for  the  different  kinds  of  schools  and  for  the  several  buildings 
sliould  adopt  a  system  of  bookkeeping  with  a  distribution  ledger 
conforming  to  the  forms  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association  and  used  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Census  Bureau  in  col- 
lecting iBscal  statistics.  It  is  recommended  also  that  the  State  departr- 
ment  make  use  of  this  form  in  collecting  fiscal  data  from  the  city  and 
county  superintendents. 

(D)  INSTBUCl'ION. 

Selection  of  teaohers. — In  12  of  the  19  cities  visited  teachers  arc 
employed  by  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  city  school  boards  in  Ari- 
zona have  taken  the  first  step  necessary  to  provide  the  schools  with 
good  teachers.  The  method  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  by  the 
seven  other  boards,  which  sometimes  consult  the  superintendent  in 
making  appointments,  but  more  often  do  not. 

The  next  step  in  procuring  good  teachers  is  to  require  the  super- 
intendent to  look  carefully  into  the  educational  qualifications  and 
experience  of  the  applicants  and  to  determine  general  fitness  by 
observing  them  at  work.  This,  of  course,  is  difficult,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  available  teachers  live  in  other  States.  Superin- 
tendents select  largely  from  testimonials  necessarily,  although  one 
Arizona  city  employs  no  teacher  whose  work  the  superintendent  has 
not  observed.  In  several  cities  it  was  discovered  that  though  there 
are  few  "home**  applicants,  some  of  the  influential  citizens  have 
friends  or  relatives  **  back  home,**  in  the  **  East,"  **  who  are  good 
teachers,"  and  urge  their  election.  Testimonials  offered  under  these 
conditions  should  have  little  weight  unless  otherwise  supported. 
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Education. — The  kind  of  teachers  now  selected  is  shown  by  the 
following  summary  of  their  educaticmal  experience.  The  table 
shows  the  per  cent  of  elementary  teachers  in  each  of  20  cities 
who  have  not  attended  school  beyond  the'  eighth  grade,  those  who 
have  attended  less  than  four  years  additional,  from  four  to  five 
years,  five  to  six  years,  and  six  or  more  years.  Four  years  means 
the  equivalent  of  graduation  from  high  school,  five  years  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  years  of  high  school  and  one  year  of  standard  college 
,  or  normal  school,  or  it  may  mean  graduation  from  the  five-year 
course  in  one  of  the  Arizona  State  normal  schools.  Those  with  six 
years  or  more  have  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  years  in  nor- 
mal school  or  two  years  in  college. 

Table  82. — Education  of  elementary  teachers  in  23  Arizona  cities. 


Years  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

Cities. 

None. 

Less  than 
4  years. 

4years.i 

5  years.' 

6  or  man 
years. 

Benson 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Percent. 

20 

10 

0 

3 

12 

11 

83 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

10 
10 
20 
12 
10 
14 
25 
90 
14 
16 
10 

Percent. 

0 

14 

13 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

27 

13 

33 

14 

5 

S 

0 

10 

12 

20 

0 

9 

14 

17 

10 

Percent. 

50 
27 
12 
56 

0 
50 
16 
14 

0 
14 
65 
85 
56 
36 
19 
14 
62 
24 
29 
17 

0 

Perceia. 

3D 

Bisbee 

tt 

Chandlor 

37 

Chifton 

57 

Douglas 

AA 

Flagstaff 

a 

Florence 

67 

Glendale 

Globe 

41 

Jerome 

71 

K^injnTM^n.. .    .    ..w ^..^^.^    ...    ... 

a 

Mesa 

n 

Miami 

30 

Morencl 

50 

Nogales 

4S 

Phoenix 

a 

Prescott 

50 

SafTord 

43 

Tempe 

13 

Tucson 

47 

Willmms..^ 

43 

Winslow 

50 

Yuma 

*^      80 

Total 

0 

11 

11 

28 

50 

1  Includes  those  with  less  than  another  ftUl  year. 

In  five  of  these  cities  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  reported  by 
the  superintendents  as  normal-school  graduates,  and  in  13  others  80 
per  cent  or  more  are  normal  graduates.  This  is  not  apparent  fr<Hn 
the  table  because  the  superintendents  included  graduates  of  the  Ari* 
zona  normal  schools  from  the  five-year  secondary  and  normal  course, 
and  also  graduates  of  normal  schools  in  other  States  where  even  less 
than  five  years  above  the  elementary  school  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Practically  all  the  teachers  in  the  24  cities  hold  first-grade 
certificates. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  city  teachers  of  Ai^izona 
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are  very  good.  There  is,  however,  only  one  standard  by  which  to 
measure,  and  that  is  the  standard  normal-school  course  of  two  years 
in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  at  least  six  years' 
schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  including  professional  courses 
in  education.  This  is  the  standard  already  reached  in  practically 
all  the  best  city  systems  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  "normal-school  gradu- 
ates "  have  had  two  years'  normal  work  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
high-school  course.  The  State  board  of  examiners  has  given  many 
certificates  as  normal-school  graduates  to  persons  now  teaching 
in  Arizona  who  were  graduated  from  courses  of  only  three  or  four 
years  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Applicants  foy  positions  should  be 
required  to  state  definitely  the  schools  attended  and  the  time  spent 
in  each,  and  whether  they  were  graduated.  None,  certainly,  should 
be  accepted  as  a  normal-school  graduate  if  from  a  school  that  falls 
below  the  standard  of  the  Arizona  normal  schools. 

Experience. — Seven  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  the 
Arizona  city  schools  are  teaching  their  first  year,  14  per  cent  their 
second  year,  and  79  per  cent  their  third  or  more  than  their  third 
year.  The  teaching  force  is  therefore  experienced.  The  corps  of 
teachers  changes  rapidly,  however,  as  31  per  cent  are  teaching  their 
first  year  in  their  present  position,  31  per  cent  their  second  year,  and 
only  38  per  cent  are  teaching  in  their  present  position  their  third  or 
Diore  than  their  third  year. 

There  are  no  definite  records  to  show  why  so  many  teachers  change 
positions.  If  many  are  dropped  for  ineflSciency,  it  is  evidence  that 
not  enough  care  is  exercised  in  their  selection  or  that  inadequate 
supervision  is  given.  If  successful  ones  resign  to  go  to  other  schools 
for  increased  salaries,  it  would  be  economy  to  hold  them  by  an 
increase  of  pay.  All  superintendents  should  keep  records  to  show 
why  teachers  leave  their  positions.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  school  board  to  determine  whether  it  is  within  its 
power  to  correct  the  present  evil  of  short  tenure.  This  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  that  confront  the  city  schools  of  Arizona. 

Salaries, — One  of  the  potent  means  of  procuring  and  retaining 
good  teachers  is  the  payment  of  salaries  equal  to  or  better  than 
those  paid  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  One  reason  the  Arizona 
cities  are  able  to  procure  teachers  with  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tional and  professional  preparation  is  that  the  salaries  paid  rank 
well  with  those  in  other  States.  The  following  table  shows  the 
median  salaries  paid  in  each  of  15  Arizona  cities  and  in  15  other 
cities  selected  at  random  from  those  of  the  Pacific  and  Mountain 
States. 
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Tabue  33. — Median  salaries  in  citie*  o/  Arizona  and  other  Staiea, 


Phoenix $900 

Globe 900 

Nogalet 900 

Miami OOO 

Prcscott 862 

Terape 855 

Douk1«8 855 

Wlnnlow 850 

FlftKetaff 835 

Clifton 810 

Btitbee 810 

Morencl 810 

Jerome —  810 

Tucson 810 

Mesa 705 


Alaneda,    Cal-...^ $1, 100 

Miaaoula,  Mont 1,  OsO 

StocktoB,   ChI 1,020 

Long  Beach,  Cal 1,  OuO 

Albambra,    Cal 99S 

Vallejo,  Cal 9tS0 

Reno,   Nev - 9<*0 

Bolae,    Idaho 9«J0 

Everett,  Waah 900 

(Jreat  Falla,   Mont 9»)0 

Pomona,  Cal 900 

r^ramle,  Wyo 804 

Boseman,  Mont 800 

Aberdeen,  Wash 770 

Boulder,   Colo . 19o 


When  compared  with  eastern  cities  of  the  same  size,  the 'Arizona 
cities  rank  high  as  to  salaries.  Otherwise  it  would  be  much  harder 
to  procure  teachers  from  the  East  as  well  trained  as  are  those  now 
found  in  the  cities  of  Arizona.  Many  teachers  say  that  when  accept- 
ing positions  in  Arizona  they  were  attracted  by  the  fact  that  salaries 
are  higher  than  in  the  East,  but  did  not  appreciate  that  the  amount 
they  have  to  pay  for  room  and  board  is  also  much  larger.  In  some 
of  the  cities  it  is  very  difficult  for  teachers  to  find  boarding  places 
except  at  hotels  and  restaurants.  Many  report  paying  as  much  as 
$40  and  $15  a  month  for  room  and  board  and  with  only  fair  accom- 
modations. That  they  are  not  overpaid  is  evident  when  the  salaries 
of  elementary  teachers  are  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  stenog- 
raphei-s,  bookkeepers,  and  others.  In  six  cities  in  which  data  were 
collected  the  mean  salary  of  stenographers  is  $1,065;  bo(^keepers, 
$1,200;  policemen,  $1,200;  miners,  $1,350;  carpenters,  $1,350;  me- 
chanics, $1,500;  painters,  $1,200;  printers,  $1,350;  and  elementary 
teachers,  $850. 

(E)    SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIOX. 

The  city  superintendents  employed  in  Arizona,  on  tlie  whole,  are 
well  qualified  for  supervisory  work.  In  the  12  larger  cities  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  they  have  full  authority  over  the  instructional 
work  of  the  school,  with  practically  no  limitations  on  the  part  of 
the  boards.  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  visited,  as  previously 
stated,  the  superintendents  assume  no  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
other  teachers,  nor  are  they  authorized  or  expected  by  their  boards 
to  do  so.  Data  relative  to  the  city  superintendents  in  15  cities  ar© 
given  in  Table  34. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  super\^sion  depends  largely  upon  the  time 
which  the  superintendent  can  devote  to  classroom  visiting.  Table 
34  gives  approximately  the  proportionate  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent's time  given  to  administrative  work  and  to  observation  of  teach- 
ing. Of  the  24  persons  employed  as  city  superintendents,  13  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  administrative  and  supervisory  work  of  the 
office;  the  others  give  part  time,  serving  also  as  high-school  principals 
or  as  regular  teachers.    These  are  of  course  in  the  smaller  cities. 
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The  superintendent  of  Flagstaff,  for  instance,  devotes  (me-third  of 
his  time  to  teaching,  the  superintendent  of  Kingman  teaches  three- 
fourths  of  his  time,  the  superintendent  of  Chandler  teaches  three 
classes  daily,  the  sup^ntendents  of  Benson,  Miami,  Kingman,  Flor- 
ence, and  Nogales  are  high-school  principals  as  well  as  superintend- 
ents. A  man  is  employed  at  Holbrook  under  the  title  of  superin- 
tendent who  is  required  to  teach  the  entire  school  day  and  givea 
therefore  practically  no  time  to  supervision.  In  two  of  the  13  cities 
with  full-time  superintendents  assistant  superintendents  or  grade 
supervisors  are  employed,  one  in  Bisbee,  and  two  in  Phoenix. 

All  13  cities  employ  special  supervisors  of  music  and  drawing.  In 
several  smaller  cities  the  work  through  the  grades  is  arranged  in 
departments,  permitting  the  teaching  of  music  and  drawing  by  one 
teacher  especially  qualified.  Other  subjects  are  taught  by  the  regular 
classroom  teachers.  In  a  five-room  building  at  Snowflake,  for  exam- 
ple, an  extra  teacher  is  employed  to  teach  music  in  all  rooms,  and  to 
take  the  classes  of  the  principal  for  two  periods,  which  he  devotes  to 
peimianship  instruction  for  all  classes  above  the  second  grade.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  in  the  cities  visited  it  was  giving 
excellent  results.  It  makes  unnecessary  the  employment  of  special 
supervisors  of  these  subjects.  Olifton  employs  supervisors  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science,  Douglas  a  supervisor  of  physical  ed- 
ucation and  hygiene,  Mesa  a  supervisor  of  primary  work,  Prescott  a 
supervisor  of  primary  instruction,  Tucson  two  supervisors  of  man- 
ual training  and  two  of  domestic  science,  and  Phoenix  a  supervisor 
of  primary  instruction,  three  supervisors  of  manual  training,  and 
three  of  domestic  science.  Full-time  clerical  assitsants  are  fur- 
nished in  Bisbee,  Clifton,  Douglas,  Globe,  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and 
Winslow;  part-time  assistants  are  furnished  in  Jerome  and  Prescott. 
In  this  latter  city  the  kindergarten  director  acts  as  clerk  to  the  su- 
perintendent in  the  afternoon,  and  high-school  commercial  pupils 
do  stenographic  work  and  typewriting  for  his  oiBce. 

Tabij;:  34. — City  superintendents,  assistants,  and  supervisors. 


Cities. 


Salary. 


Chiton... 

T><)ii7la.s.. 

Florejtico.. 


Olondale, 


3,300 

2,000 
2,509 
2,700 
1,750 
1,800 

1,800 


Addfllional  ditties  to  those 
of  superintendent. 


PtiiKfaxil  of  hieii  school . 

NCM 


Teaehcs  ooe-balf  time. 


rVom.  .................. 

None , 

Tendtos  aae-tJJrd  time. . 
Prinapai  of  hi^  school. 

Teaches  one-half  time. .. 


BiifTd- 
lng9L 


Teach- 


1 
9 

3 
1 
6 
IS 
I 
2 

1 


As- 
sist- 
ant 
simer- 

tend- 

CDtS. 


89 

14 

13 
41 

90 

la 

16 
14 


0 
I 

e 

0 
0 

0 


Cler^ 

leal 
assist- 
ants. 


0 
1 


0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 


1  M.  Indicates  supervisor  of  moslc;  D.,  of  drawing;  M.  T.,  manual  training; 
Fh.  Ed.,  physical  education. 


Supenrisors.1 


Primary;  ir.:l>.;M. 
T.  (2);  D.  Sc. 


M.;  D.;  and  primary. 
M.;I>.;Bf.T.;  D.  Se. 
M.;  D.;  Ph.  Ed. 
M.  and  D.;  D.  Se. 
M.andD.;M.T.;D. 

8c. 
M.  T.;  D.  Sc.  (part 

time). 

D.  Sc.,  domestic  science; 
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Tabus  34. — City  auperintendetits,  assistants,  and  supervisors — Continued. 


CiUes. 

Salary. 

Additional  duties  to  thosA 
of  superintendent. 

Build- 
ings. 

Teach- 
ers. 

As- 
sist- 
ant 
supcr- 
in- 
tend- 
ents. 

Oer- 
ical 
assist- 
ants. 

Supervisors. 

Gkb? 

2,000 
2,  MO 
2,500 

2,400 

None 

7 
8 
3 

5 

4 

2 

4 

11 

4 

1 
4 
8 

1 
6 

4 

45 

22 

9 

40 
29 
20 
27 
100 

26 

17 

28 

111 

13 
27 
21 

6* 

1 

M. 

Jerome 

N  one 

M.;  D. 

Kingman 

M»ta 

I'rineipal    of   high    school; 
teaches  three-fourths  time. 
None 

M.;  D.  Se. 

Miami 

r  rinclpaJ  of  high  school 

None 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0) 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Morenci 

2,700 
2,500 
4,000 

2,400 

2,000 
2,100 
3,000 

1,600 
2,640 
2,000 

Nobles 

Fboeoix 

Principal  of  high  school 

None 

M.;  D. 

If.;  D.;  M.  T.  ^3^:  D. 

Prescott . .  w*, . . 

None 

Sc.  (3);  primary. 
Primary;  M.;  D.;  M. 

SafTord 

None 

T.;  D.  Sc. 
M.  T.;  D.  Sc 

Temp« 

None 

Tucson 

None 

M.;  D.:  M.T.(2^;  D. 

Williams 

Winslow 

Teaches  three-fourths  time. . 
None 

Sc.  (2). 
M.andD.;  M.  T. 

Yuma 

None , 

1  One  part-time  assistant 

Most  of  the  Arizona  cities  have  adequate  supervision.  In  those 
larger  than  can  be  adequately  supervised  by  a  single  superintendent, 
the  needs  are  met  in  a  very  eflfective  and  economical  way  by  the  em- 
ployment of  assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors,  as  shown  in 
Table  34.  In  four  cities  supervisors  of  instruction  for  the  first  four 
grades  are  employed.  In  Phoenix  a  supervisor  of  instruction  for 
the  first  four  grades  is  employed  and  the  assistant  superintendent  is 
supervisor  of  the  next  four  grades.  In  a  city  with  grade  buildings 
of  16  or  more  rooms,  effective  supervision  may  be  had  through  super- 
vising principals  in  each  building.  If  the  school  buildings  are  small, 
as  they  are  in  most  Arizona  cities,  the  principal  of  each  building 
should  have  some  time  free  from  teaching  to  look  after  routine  mat- 
ters and  to  supervise.  To  employ  a  principal  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  supervision  of  instruction  for  each  eight-room  building  is 
uneconomical  and  unnecessary.  In  cities  of  10,000  population  or 
even  larger  one  supervisor  of  primary  instruction  for  all  buildings 
is  usually  sufficient,  the  superintendent  himself  supervising  the 
instruction  in  the  upper  grades. 

In  all  Arizona  cities  where  there  are  many  Spanish-speaking 
Mexican  children  in  the  lower  grades,  the  primary  supervisor  em- 
ployed should  understand  how  to  teach  the  English  language  to 
siicli  children.  Many  of  the  Arizona  teachers  are  from  States  not 
in  the  Southwest ;  they  do  not  know  the  Spanish  language,  have  not 
taught  Mexican  children,  and  have  had  very  little  or  no  experience 
in  teaching  any  cliildren  from  homes  where  foreign  tongues  are 
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spoken  almost  exclusively.  Several  years'  experience  is  often  neces- 
sary before  good  work  can  be  done  by  such  teachers.  Much  could  be 
saved  by  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  with  the  qualifications 
described. 

As  previously  stated,  superintendents  in  cities  the  size  of  those 
in  Arizona  should  devote  much  of  their  time  to  classroom  visitation, 
even  if  there  are  supervising  principals  or  primary  and  grammar 
grade  supervisors.  From  reports  submitted  by  city  superintendents 
it  appears  that  they  give  to  classroom  visitation  from  one-twentieth 
to  four-fifths  of  their  time,  the  median  being  about  three-tenths.* 
One  superintendent  who  has  about  25  teachers  under  his  supervi- 
sion reports  that  last  year  he  visited  each  classroom  10  times  and 
averaged  15  minutes  each  visit.  Thus,  a  total  of  about  63  hours,  or 
10  school  days  out  of  180,  were  devoted  to  visiting  teachers  for  the' 
purpose  of  supervising  instruction.  In  contrast  another  superin- 
tendent in  a  city  of  the  same  size  reports  that  he  visits  each  class- 
room about  25  times  a  year  an  hour  at  a  time,  a  total  of  about  100 
days  a  year  in  classroom  supervision.  In  the  former  sOhool  the 
superintendent  is  not  at  all  familiar  with  methods  and  results;  in 
the  latter  the  superintendent  knows  what  each  teacher  is  doing.  The 
inspection  shows  that  the  instructional  work  under  the  latter  super-' 
intendent  is  of  a. much  higher  grade  than  that  under  the  former. 

In  larger  cities  where  assistants  are  employed  the  superintendents 
themselves  need  not  and  can  not  give  as  much  time  to  classroom 
visiting  as  in  smaller  cities;  in  fact,  they  can  not  do  so  and  attend 
properly  to  the  administrative  work  of  their  offices.  The  super-| 
intendent  of  Phoenix,  with  100  teachers,  spends  one-fourth  of  his 
time  in  visiting;  t^he  superintendent  of  Winslow^  with  25  teachers, 
spends  two-thirds  of  his  time  .visiting.  The  superintendent  referred 
to  above  who  devotes  but  one-twentieth,  or  5  per  cent,  of  his  time  to 
supervision,  has  no  assistant,  clerical  or  other.  He  spends  about  the 
equivalent  of  10  days  each  year  observing  classroom  instruction,  or 
about  two  hours  with  each  teacher  during  the  year.  He  should  spend 
at  least  10  times  as  much  time  with  his  teachers.  That  he  may  do 
this,  it  would  be  economy  to  employ  a  clerical  assistant  to  relieve  him 
of  office  work. 

Standard  achievement  tests  similar  to  those  used  by  many  super- 
intendents throughout  the  country  are  used  in  Chandler,  Douglas, 
Globe,  and  Mesa.  This  plan  is  recommended  for  all  cities.  Standard 
tests  show  teachers  whether  any  phases  of  their  work  are  neglected, 
whether  others  are  overemphasized,  and  how  the  attainments  of  their 
pupils  compare  with  those  in  other  schools.  Through  them,  super- 
intendents may  diagnose  effectively  the  results  of  teaching  methods 

*  Figures  given  In  Table  15  on  page  G9» 
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used  by  the  different  teacher&  If  all  superintend^its  in  the  Slate 
would  use  the  same  testa,  a  norm  for  the  State  could  be  established 
which  would  have  value  for  ccMnparative  purposes  and  could  be  used 
to  arouse  among  teachers  and  pupils  increased  interest  in  school 
work,  particularly  in  the  necessary  drill  in  fundamentals  which  are 
usually  dry  and  uninteresting. 

'  In  view  of  the  fact  that  superintendents  in  the  large  cities  must  be 
chiefly  administrative  officers^  and  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  employ  efficient  supervising  principals  for  each  building,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  school  boards  in  cities  with  a  populaticm  of  15,000  or 
more  employ  an  expert  supervisor  of  instruction.  This  person 
should  have  no  administrative  duties  whatever,  but  should  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  studying  of  problems  of  instruction.  He  might 
be  called  an  assistant  superintendent. 

He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  the 
best  books,  and  supplementary  and  illustrative  materials.  These  he 
should  make  available  to  the  teachers.  He  should  devise  plans  for 
making  all  teachers  in  the  system  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  system.  He  could  investigate  cases  of  both 
backward  and  bright  children  and  determine  methods  and  subject 
matter  suited  to  them.  He  could  work  out  with  the  teachers  such 
problems  as — 

(a)  Courses  of  study  for  Mexican  children  in  English,  handwork, 

arithmetic,  hygiene,  citizensliip,  etc. 

(b)  A  better  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  time  to  the  different 

subjects. 

(c)  A  better  system  of  grading  children  in  their  classroom  work. 

(d)  Standards  of  proficiency  for  each  ischool. 

(F)   WIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCUOOL  PLANT. 

Evening  schools, — The  cities  of  Arizona  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  school  buildings  are  public  property  and  that  adults  as  well 
as  children  should  use  them.  Only  six  cities  have  yet  organized 
evening  classes  for  adults.  In  those  cities  the  results  have  been  most 
gi-atifying  in  numbers  enrolled  and  in  the  attainment  of  students: 
Last  year  the  evening  school  enrollment  at  Douglas  was  150  and  at 
Bisbee  624.  There  were  also  evening  schools  at  Winslow,  Tucson, 
and  Phoenix.  If  evening  schools  can  be  maintained  in  these  cities, 
why  not  in  all?  Without  doubt  many  young  men  and  women  in 
every  city  of  Arizona  would  like  to  continue  their  elementary  educa- 
tion and  take  up  the  study  of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting, 
drafting,  Spanish,  English,  and  other  high-school  subjects.  In  cities 
with  a  large  foreign  population  some  would  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  English  language.     In  two  cities  in 
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which  eTening  schools  have  been  organized,  several  Mexicans  are  en- 
rolled in  the  English  classes.  The  writer  visited  several  of  these 
classes  and  found  that  they  had  made  great  progress. 

One  superintendent  reported  that  there  is  no  demand,  for  evening 
schools  in  his  city.  But  the  question  should  be,  Is  there  need  of 
evening  schools?  If  there  is  need,  the  school  authorities  should 
create  the  demand.  Let  the  school  board  announce  through  the 
papers  and  on  placards  in  English  and  in  Spanish  that  evening 
schools  will  be  open  on  a  certain  date  and  then  observe  whether 
there  is  a  demand.  In  many  cities  throughout  the  country  where 
this  plan  of  advertising  has  been  tried  the  demand  for  evening 
schools  at  once  became  evident.  One  superintendent  said  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  organize  an  evening  school  until  he  had 
announced  that  such  a  school  would  be  organized.  Promptly  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  asked  to  be  enrolled  in  the  evening 
classes. 

lJ%e  for  general  cow/munity  purposes. — In  the  cities  of  Arizona  it 
is  possible  to  build  up  a  stronger  community  interest  than  in  small 
cities  located  near  large  ones.  In  every  city  there  are  many  organi- 
zations, ea^h  working  for  the  betterment  of  its  members  and  of  the 
city,  but  there  should  be  some  centralizing  force,  some  common 
interest,  some  way  of  getting  all  the  people  tegether.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  a  few  years  ago: 

It  Is  necessary  that  certain  portions  of  the  community  should  be  linked  with 
other  portions;  It  is  necessary  that  simple  means  should  be  found  by  which  by 
an  Interchange  of  points  of  view  we  get  together;  for  the  whole  process  of 
modem  life,  the  whole  process  of  modern  politics,  Is  a  process  by  which  we 
must  exclude  misunderstandings,  exclude  deadly  rivalries,  make  men  under- 
stand other  men*s  interests,  bring  aU  men  into  common  counsel,  and  so  discover 
what  is  the  common  interest 

These  things  may  be  accomplished  by  permitting  the  people  of  a 
community  to  meet  in  a  building  dedicated  to  all  the  people.  Thei*e 
is  but  one  logical  place  to  discuss  community  matters,  but  one  logical 
place  for  the  expression  of  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the 
community;  that  place  is  the  public-school  building;  in  small  cities, 
the  public  high-school  building. 
In  several  cities  in  Arizona  the  school  authorities  have  opened  the 
.  school  buildings  for  political  meetings  and  for  educational,  social, 
and  recreational  purposes.  The  opening  of  the  building  for  political 
meetings  held  under  responsible  authority  is  to  be  commended,  es- 
pecially if  the  meeting  is  for  the  entire  body  politic  of  the  com- 
munity. When  a  question  affecting  the  entire  community,  as  issuing 
bonds  for  street  improvement  or  for  school  buildings,  is  up  for  ap- 
pi-oval  or  disapproval  at  the  polls,  the  question  should  be  discussed 
not  on  street  corners  or  in  rented  halls  by  different  groui^s  of  people. 
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but  by  all  the  citizens.  The  affairs  of  a  community  are  not  for 
political  parties  or  for  cliques  any  more  than  the  affairs  of  a  private 
corporation  are  for  a  clique  of  stockholders  or  directors.  The  place 
for  discussion  is  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  school  building. 

The  school  buildings  of  a  community  should  also  be  open  to  the 
public  for  social  and  recreational  purposes,  so  that  the  people  may 
come  together  for  a  good  social  time  and  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted.  The  gymnasium  of  the  high  school  should  be  used  by 
the  community  for  social  affairs  and  the  auditorium  for  public 
lectures. 

To  show  what  is  possible  in  using  the  school  building  for  com- 
munity purposes  the  following  statistics  for  Winslow  are  presented 
for  the  year  1915-16 : 

Use  of  Winslow  school  buildings  for  community  purposes. 

Times  build- 
Ing  waa  used. 

Ropular  night  school 90 

Lectures 12 

Entertainments - 6 

Society  meetings  (adults) 18 

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions - •! 1 

Athletics,  games,  folk  dancing 160 

Clubs  or  groups -,- 70 

Rooms  for  quiet  games -, 3 

Dancing  (social) 19 

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquet,  etc.) , 8 

Total 3S7 

One  or  two  other  schools  are  doing  almost  as  well  and  others  are 
beginning  to  make  the  school  building  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  community. 

Parent-teacher  associations  are  organized  in  several  of  the. cities. 
The  superintendents  of  Phoenix,  Bisbee,  Prescott,  Winslow,  Douglas, 
Globe,  Chandler,  and  Kingman  report  that  such  associations  use  the 
school  buildings  regularly  for  meeting  places.  Clifton  reports  the 
school  buildings  used  for  school  entertainments  and  for  meeting 
places  for  various  associations  and  clubs.  Kingman  reports  the 
high-school  building  used  by  the  woman's  club  for  their  meetings 
and  available  for  all  purposes  deemed  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. Flagstaff  uses  the  school  buildings  for  woman's  clubs,  Sun- 
day school,  and  public  entertainments.  Prescott  uses  the  building 
for  social  and  athletic  activities. 
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Section  5— HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(A)    KINDS  AND  LOCATIONS. 

Kinds  of  high  school. — The  State  law  provides  for  single  high-* 
school  districts,  union  high-school  districts,  and  county  high-school 
districts.  Any  single-school  district  having  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  200  or  more  pupils  in  elementary  schools  may,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  qualified  school  electors  of  the  district,  establish  and 
maintain  a  high  school.  Such  a  district  becomes  then  a  "  single  high- 
school  district."  Two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  having  a 
joint  average  daily  attendance  of  200  or  more  pupils  may  unite  for 
high-school  purposes.  They  then  form  a  "union  high-school  dis- 
trict." In  any  county  wherein  no  high  school  has  been  established 
the  board  of  county  supervisors  may  in  their  discretion,  or  must  upon 
petition  signed  by  15  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  of  the  county, 
call  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  county  high  school 
shall  be  established.  If  the  vote  is  favorable,  the  county  becomes  a 
"  county  high-school  district."  Single  district  high  schools  and  union 
high  schools  may  be  later  established  in  the  county,  the  districts 
establishing  them  being  no  longer  included  in  the  county  high-school 
district.  Mohave  County  has  organized  a  school  under  this  provision. 
Apache  is  now  the  only  county  without  a  public  high  school. 

High  schools  in  the  State  are  as  follows : 

Single-district  high  schools:  Bisbee,  Clifton,  Clarkdale,  Douglas, 
Globe,  Jerome,  Miami,  Morenci,  Nogales,  Prescott,  Safford,  Tomb- 
stone, Tucson,  Winslow. 

Union-district  high  schools:  Benson,  Duncan,  Florence,  Glendale, 
Mesa,  Phoenix,  Tempe,  Willcox,  Yuma. 

County  high  school:  Kingman. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  high  schools  are  maintained  by  each  of 
the  two  State  normal  schools,  and  there  are  several  public  schools 
giving  two  or  three  years  of  high-school  work,  such  as  those  at  Met- 
calf,  in  Greenlee  County;  Alma  and  Chandler,  in  Maricopa;  Wil- 
liams, in  Coconino;  and  Holbrook,  in  Navajo.  Private  academies  at 
St.  Johns,  Apache  County,  Thatcher,  Graham  County,  and  Sno'Y- 
ilake,  Navajo  County,  make  high  schools  at  those  places  unnecessary 
at  present.  Parochial  schools  and  academics  in  several  cities  are 
doing  high-school  work. 

Table  35,  following,  contains  statistics  of  public  high  schools  re- 
ported by  the  county  superintendents  in  1915-16.  No  high  school 
was  reported  by  the  Santa  Cruz  superintendent,  although  there  is  a 
4-year  school  at  Nogales,  with  4  teachers  and  51  pupils.  Table  36 
includes  data  for  the  24  individual  schools. 
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Table  35. — Statistics  of  public  high  schools,  reported  hy  county  superintendents, 

1915-lG. 


Counties. 


^1 

si 

3 


Apache »0 

Cochiso 5 

Coconino '0 

Gila 3 

Orahara '1 

Grocnlce 4 

Maricopa 4 

Mojavo I    1 

Navajo \*l 

Pima 1 

Pinal !    1 

Santa  Crux ;  (») 


mm 


604 


Yavapai. 
Yuma. 


2 
1 


194 
74 

136 

l,3i8 

24 

102 

29S 
40 


483 


178 
129 


160 
52 
94 
1,125 
20 
83 

249 
38 


458 


s  c 
OS 

Pi 


95 


153 

SO 
86 
1,074 
19 
79 
340 
36 


145 
114 


140 
105 


96 
95 
93 
95 
93 
95 
96 
95 


I 


43  I  975,085 


97 

84 


17 
4 

13 
58 
2 
8 
11 
U 


10 
8 


85,793 
4,436 

36,957 

115,751 

3,463 

14,716 

17,100 
8,177 


27, 3M 
15,630 


-6 

-a 

s 

OD 


18,715 


'  3,400 

248 
4,710 
10,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
0 
1,777 
3,474 
2,500 


I 


183,049  19  $151 


§ 


I 

< 


41,589 

4,436 

41,503 

111,950 

1,500 

12,380 

18, 151 

10,085 


9 
1 

7 

27 

1 

4 


132 
150 
147 
140 
130 
153 


3       190 
3       100 


26,444 
13,443 


3 

a 


160 
165 


23     $U3 


8 
3 
12 
31 
1 
4 
8 
4 


U2 
85 

115 
IK 
IM 
114 
14ft 
75 


6       125 
6  I     110 


»  St.  John  Academy  is  located  at  the  county  seat. 

*  The  State  normal  school  at  Fla^tatl  maintains  a  high  sdiool  which  is  attended  laigoly  1^  ooontj 
diildren.    At  Williams  a  two-year  ms:h  school  is  maintained. 

*  (iila  Academy  is  located  at  Thatchoi. 

<  Bnowflalte  Academy,  located  at  Snowflake. 

» None  reported,  but  there  is  a  high  school  at  Nogales,  with  51  pupUs  and  4  teadiers. 

Table  36. — Arizofna  four-year  high  schools — Data  from  anntiol  reports  of  princi^ 

pals  to  Bureau  of  Education^  1915-16, 


High  schools. 

Kind 
ofdis- 
tricts.» 

Days  in 
year. 

Nnmher  of 
teachers. 

Number  of  pupils. 

Number  of  grad 
191& 

Inates, 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUL 

Benson 

U.  D. 
3.  D. 
S.  D. 
S.  D. 
S.  D. 
U.  D. 
U.  D. 
U.  D. 
S.  D. 
fl.D. 
Co.  D. 
U.  D. 
S.  D. 

a.  D. 

S.  D. 
U.  D. 
S.  D. 
8.  D. 
U.  D. 
a.  D. 
3.  D. 
U.  D. 
S.  D. 

170 
18(1 

168 

""'ifl9' 
170 
172 
173 
\^ 
300 
ISi) 
169 
175 
162 
172 
165 
181 
172 
170 
173 
165 
171 
180 
170 

3 
9 

4 
...... 

2 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
19 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 
2 

3 
5 
4 

m 

1 
2 

5 
2 
6 
2 

1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
18 
5 
4 
5 
0 
8 
3 
7 
6 

22 

96 
37 

'""io?" 

15 
23 
54 
43 
13 
11 
90 
27 
10 
16 

410 
60 
14 
46 
12 

134 
21 
47 
52 

33 

135 

33 

'"'iii' 

21 
33 
63 
65 
11 
16 

113 
25 
10 
35 

500 
86 
82 
47 
14 

149 
47 
65 
SB 

55 

231 

70 

'""238" 

36 

66 

107 

108 

23 

27 

303 

52 

20 

61 

910 

146 

46 

93 

96 

283 

68 

113 

138 

0 

15 

2 

is' 

0 
5 
9 
7 
3 
1 
9 
0 
0 
1 

45 
9 
0 
8 
0 

20 
0 
2 
3 

2 

10 

3 

12' 

3 
3 
5 
7 
1 
I 

22 
1 
4 
1 

49 

16 
0 
5 
0 

14 
5 

14 
8 

Bialiee 

S 

Clirton 

& 

Clarkdale .'. 

Douglas 

27 

Duncan 

9 

Floreiv'O 

7 

Olendale 

14 

Globe  

14 

Jerome 

a 

Kineman 

2 

Hesa 

St 

Miami 

1 

Morenri 

Nop:ilcs 

Phoeiilx 

4 

3 

94 

Presrot  t 

25 

SalTord 

Te  rnpc 

0 
13 

Tombsrone 

Tucson 

Wiilcox 

0 
34 

5 

Winslow     .. 

Ifl 

Yuma 

U.  D. 

10 

Total 

92 

103 

1,350 

1,740 

3,009 

152 

184 

336 

1 
) 

Union  districts,  single  districts,  or  county  districts. 


No  data  could  be  obtained  to  show  accurately  the  accessibility  of 
high  schools  to  the  children  of  the  State  outside  of  cities.  An  esti- 
mate has  been  made  and  is  given  below.  It  shows  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  are  not  within  riding  or  driving  distance  of  high 
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6ehools  and  must  be  deprived  of  kigh-school  education  unless  their 
parents  can  send  them  away  from  home  to  attend  private  schools  or 
to  board  in  tiie  cities  in  which  high  schools  are  located.  Table  37 
gives  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  and  the 
proportion  of  total  area  located  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  public 
and  private  high  schools.  The  data  in  the  table  were  obtained  in  the 
following  manner:  With  the  location  of  each  of  the  29  public  or 
private  high  schools  or  academies  in  the  State  as  a  center,  a  circle  was 
drawn  having  a  radius  of  10  miles.  The  table  shows  the  area  included 
within  the  10-mile  radius  of  the  29  high  schools  in  the  several  counties 
and  the  approximate  population  of  the  territory  included,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910.  So  far  as  possible  all  precincts  whose  popu- 
lation is  given  in  the  census  are  included.  In  addition  to  the  high 
schools  included  in  the  summary  and  on  the  map  (p.  92),  some 
schools  which  are  not  full  four-year  high  schools  offer  work  from 
one  to  three  years  above  elementary  schools.  Those  at  Chandler, 
Williams,  and  Metcalf  are  examples. 

Table  37. — Territoty  within  reach  of  high  schools. 


Counties. 


Apacho • 

Gochiae 

Oocomno 

Gila 

Graham 

Greonleo 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Mavajo 

Pima 

Final «. 

Santa  Cruz 

Yavaipai 

Tuma 

Total  higH  schools 

Total  State - 

Fc£  cent  Id  high-school  districts 


Population 

withiii  10 

miles  of  high 

schools. 


835 

21,166 

2,414 

9,975 

4,567 

10,914 

23, 155 

918 

3,2()7 

6,757 

1,561 

3,514 

7,ett 

2,914 


Area  in 
squaro 
miles. 


315 
1,400 
390 
395 
350 
62:) 
845 

3i:. 

555 
315 
315 
KO 
865 
200 


7,045 

113,810 

6 


(b)    ADMINISTTtATTOX. 

In  any  single  high-school  district  the  high  school  is  in  charge  of 
the  three  regular  school  trustees  of  the  district,  and  is  under  the 
Buperrision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  if  one  is  employed. 
In  any  union  high-school  district  the  school  is  in  charge  of  five 
trustees,  three  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  the  elementary  school 
district  in  which  the  high  school  is  situated,  the  other  two  must  be 
residents  of  the  otlier  territory  of  tlie  union  district.  Members  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  five-year  terms,  one  of  which  expires 
each  year.  County  high  schools,  if  established,  are  maintained  and 
governed  under  the  same  provisions  of  law  as  union  high  schools. 

The  sui)erintendent  of  schools  of  a  city  school  district  included  in 
a  union  high-school  district  has  no  authority  over  the  high  school 
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unless  the  city  board  of  school  trustees,  composed  of  three  members, 
and  the  union  high-school  board,  composed  of  five  members,  agree  to 
put  the  superintendent  in  charge  or  elect  the  same  person  superin- 

ARIZONA 


Map  1.— Location  of  20  high  sdiools  and  area  within  a  lO-mlle  radius  of  each. 


tcndent  of  schools  and  high-school  principal.  The  city  superin- 
tendents or  principals  at  Duncan,  Glendale,  Phoenix,  Willcox,  and 
Yuma  have  no  supervision  of  the  high  schools  located  in  those 
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places.  The  city  superintendents  of  Benson,  Florence,  Kingman, 
Miami,  Tombstone,  and  Nogales  are  principals  of  the  respective  high 
schools  as  well.  In  Clifton,  Winslow,  Morenci,  Douglas,  Bisbee, 
Globe,  Safford,  Mesa,  Tucson,  Prescott,  Temple,  Clarkdale,  and 
Jerome  the  city  superintendents  have  supervision  of  the  high  schools,, 
either  because  the*  schools  are  under  the  same  board  or  because  the 
two  boards  have  elected  one  man  to  the  two  positions. 

Summarized,  this  means  that  there  are  24  four-year  high  schools 
in  Arizona,  all  located  in  cities;  20  of  those  cities  employ  city 
superintendents  and  4  employ  principals.  In  6  cases  the  city  super- 
intendents or  city  school  principals  have  no  voice  in  the  high-school 
management  or  instruction;  in  5  cases  the  city  superintendent  oc- 
cupies also  the  position  of  high-school  principal ;  in  13  cases  the  city 
superintendent  has  full  supervision  over  the  high  schools,  either  be- 
cause the  high  school  is  under  the  same  board  as  the  other  city 
schools  or  because  the  high-school  board  has  employed  the  super- 
intendent for  part  of  his  time.  Of  the  24  schools,  10  are  under  boards 
separate  from  the  city  boards  of  education. 

To  have  one  board  and  superintendent  for  the  elementary  schools 
and  another  for  the  high  school  in  the  same  city  makes  the  machin- 
ery of  school  administration  cumbersome,  overcostly,  and  relatively 
inefficient  The  high  school  is  then  an  entirely  different  administra- 
tive unit  requiring  its  own  officers,  supervisors,  and  clerks.  The  time 
of  the  high-school  principal  must  be  taken  up  in  administrative 
affairs  that  might  be  handled  by  the  superintendent.  The  solidarity 
between  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. The  city  superintendent  makes  promotions  to  the  high  school. 
The  high-school  principal  is  powerless  if  children  poorly  prepared 
are  promoted.  It  is  probable  that  the  emphasis  thus  placed  on  the 
division  between  elementary  and  high  schools  causes  many  children 
to  leave  school  on  completion  of  the  elementary  course  who  other- 
wise would  attend  a  year  or  so  more. 

The  objections  are  removed  only  in  part  if  the  two  boards  employ 
the  same  man  for  superintendent.  In  Arizona  and  in  other  States  it 
has  been  found  difficult  for  the  two  boards  to  agree  and  continue  to 
agree  on  the  man.  Even  when  they  do,  the  systems  are  separate  in 
business  management  and  are  in  danger  of  inefficiency  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint. 

The  school  ^districts  included  within  a  union  high-school  district 
should  unite  for  elementary  school  purposes  as  well  as  for  high-school 
purposes,  and  be  hereafter  a  single  district  with  one  board  under  the 
same  regulations  that  the  law  now  prescribes  for  ordinary  school  dis- 
tricts. The  one  superintendent  would  then  have  charge  of  all  schools 
of  the  entire  district,  with  the  high-school  principal  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  high  school  but  subordinate  to  the  superintendent. 
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^  |C)   ENTRAKCB  TO  HIGH  BCHOOUk 

Pupils  who  complete  satisf  actmily  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade 
areording  to  snch  qualifications  as  are  prescribed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  receive  a  certificate  of  promotion  signed  Iqr  the  teacher 
or  principal  or  city  superintendent  and  by  the  coonty  superintendents 
This  admits  them  into  any  high  school  in  the  State  without  further 
examination.  To  continue  satisfactory,  the  elementary  and  seecmdary 
schools  should  be  put  into  one  system ;  and  more  supervision  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  the  State  board  is  necessary  to  maintain  uniform 
standards. 

(D)   C0UK8E8  or  STUDY. 

Each  high  school  has  the  privilege  of  determining  it3  own  course 
of  study,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  courses  offered  are  those  ordinarily  given  in  high  schools 
in  other  States,  including  for  the  most  part  traditional  subjects  ar- 
ranged in  the  traditional  way,  with  some  industrial  work  added. 
The  industrial  work  in  most  schools  is  not  thought  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  academic  subjects,  and  it  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  rather  than  included  in  it.  Its  addition  has  not  changed 
the  subject  matter  of  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  nor  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  academic  subjects.  These  industrial  activities  might  ad- 
vantageously be  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  work  in  other  high- 
school  subjects.  The  inclusion  of  agriculture^  for  instance,  might  be 
expected  to  modify  to  a  certain  extent  the  courses  in  botany,  physics, 
and  chemistrj',  substituting  for  some  of  the  traditional  subject  matter 
other  jfubject  matter  of  direct  application  in  agriculture.  D(»nestic 
science  might  affect  courses  in  the  same  way.  Special  departments 
might  be  created  to  teach  the  industrial  subjects  with  definite  pur- 
pose of  trade  preparation  as  in  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  those  industrial  departments  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  pupil's  time  is  devoted  to  trade  work,  the  rest  to  the  study  of 
academic  subjects  of  especial  value  in  the  trade  and  others  of  general 
cultural  value.  Even  if  such  departments  are  not  created,  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  curriculum  might  be  brought  into  closer  relation 
with  the  industrial  work  for  tlie  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  in- 
dustrial occupations.  For  others,  changes  in  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum are  desirable.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  easier  to  bi^eak  away 
from  tradition  in  a  new  State  like  Arizona,  which  is  just  establishing 
its  high  schools,  than  in  older  States.  This  is  done  ifi  many  indi- 
vidual schools  throughout  the  country.* 

^  For  farther  toforflntlon  snd  dlacfUiUos  tee  Prlncipfes  of  Atfeondcry  M^^memtitm,  pob- 
lishod  by  the  BfacmUlan  Co.»  and  Bureau  of  EducaUon  bulletins,  1D13,  No.  50,  The  FitrA- 
burg  1«*  of  C^optr%i*r9  IwOiMiriml  B^uetrt^on,  11^14,  Nk».  8,  Th€  MasmteJHueits  I7»ot«^ 
Pr9i€ci  PUm.  of  VoemHommi  B^utm&kmt,  uaA  I91«w  K<x  31»  The  V^tpermtime  B^iem  o/ 

Education, 
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All  the  Arizona  high  schools  include  elective  subjects,  or  elective 
courses  with  a  linuted  number  of  electives  within  the  courses.  In  the 
larger  schools,  such  as  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Bisbee,  Mesa,  and  Douglas, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  curriculum  is  elective.  In  4  schools 
election  is  by  subjects,  in  8  by  subjects  and  groups,  and  in  12  by  groups 
or  courses.  The  courses  usually  offered  are  "college  preparatory j*^ 
"general,''  "commercial,"  "manual  training,"  and  "home  economics." 

Industrial  courses. — The  industrial  and  vocational  work  is  stimu- 
lated by  State  aid.  The  law  provides  that  any  high  school  having 
^  rooms  and  equipment,  and  satisfactorily  located  to  give  "  ele- 
mentary training  in  agriculture,  mining,  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  or  other  vocational  pursuits,"  may  be  designated  by 
the  State  board  to  give  such  courses  and  receive  from  the  State 
treasury  out  of  general  State  funds  after  the  close  of  the  school 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  expended,  up  to  $2,500.  Normal 
schools  as  well  as  high  schools  receive  this  special  aid.  Tliis  means 
that  the  industrial  work  is  supported  in  most  cases  entirely  by  the 
State.  The  local  districts  need  not  expend  any  local  money  over  and 
above  that  for  which  they  receive  reimbursement  except  to  provide 
suitable  rooms.  This  is  taxing  the  entire  State  to  provide  special 
education  for  individual  communities  without  requiring  them  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  A  better  plan  and  one  in  more  common 
practice  is  for  the  State  to  refund  not  over  one-half  of  the  money 
expended.  Tlie  local  district  in  this  way  would  contribute  at  least 
as  much  as  the  State. 

The  following  amounts  were  paid  out  of  the  general  State  fund 
during  the  scrhool  year  beginning  July  1,  1915J  and  ending  June  30, 
1916,  to  reimburse  high  schools  and  normal  schools  for  expenditiires 
made  for  vocational  education  during  the  school  year  beginning  July 
1,  1914,  and  ending  June  30,  1915: 

Table  38. — Amounts  paid  high  schools  and  normal  sc1ioqL%  from  general  State 

fund,  for  vocational  education,  1915-16. 


Tempe  Union  High  School. . .  $2, 500.  00 

Tucson  High  School 2,  500  00 

Willcox  High  School 1,  215.  49 

WinBlow  High  S(^ool 2,  500.  00 

Yuma  Union  High  School 2, 500.  0-1 


Totol  to  high  schools .  -     39,  823.  89 


Benson  High  S  Thool $2,500.00 

Bisbee  High  School 2,500.00 

CUfton  High  School 2,50000 

Douglaa  High  School 2.500.00 

Glendale  Union  High  School.  2, 500.  00 

Globe  High  School 2.500.00 

Jerome  High  School 973.  55 

Mesa  Union  High  School 2,  500.  00 

Miami  Hlgji  School 900.00 

Moienci  Hi£^  School 2.  209l  55 

Nogales  Hig^  School 1^  776w  5g 

Phoenix  Union  High  School. . .  2»  500. 00 

PrescottHigh  School 2,500.00 

Sifford  High  School 248.72 

To  receive  these  funds  schools  must  employ  instructors  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education.    Neither  the  department  nor  the 


Northern  Ari2ona  N(»rmal 2, 500.  00 

Tempe  Normal  School 2,  500.  00 

Toftal  lo  normal  schoob. . .    5, 000.  00 


Grand  total 44,82:j.  89 
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State  board  inspects  the  schools  or  the  actual  work  of  the  instructors, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  inspection.  After  the  close  of  each 
school  year  every  school  asking  reimburse^ient  submits  a  sworn  state- 
ment giving  in  detail  a  report  of  its  work  in  industrial  subjects, 
including  the  character  of  the  work,  the  number  of  pupils,  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  it,  cost  of  instruction,  etc.  These  reports  are 
used  as  a  basis  of  approval  by  the  department.  Most  of  the  in- 
dustrial work  seen  by  members  of  the  bureau  staff,  considered  merely 
as  uncorrelated  industrial  work,  was  good.  If  it  is  to  be  correlated 
with  the  academic  instruction  and  to  affect  in  any  way  the  subject 
matter  and  methods  in  the  academic  subjects,  or  if  it  is  to  be  made 
vocational  the  State  must  assume  more  direction  and  supervision  of 
it  through  a  properly  qualified  assistant  employed  in  the  State  de- 
partment. There  is  real  need  in  Arizona  for  schools  to  teach  as 
vocations  agriculture  and  the  trades,  including  those  affiliated  with 
mining,  to  boys  14  to  18  years  of  age,  some  of  whom  arc  now  in 
school,  but  most  of  whom  are  not.  There  is  need  also  for  continua- 
tion schools  in  every  city  and  in  the  mining  towns  and  camps  for 
those  16  years  old  and  over  who  are  employed  during  the  day. 
The  high  schools  through  their  vocational  departments  should  pro- 
vide for  these  needs  and  the  State  department  should  be  equipped  to 
direct  them  in  it. 

Among  the  industrial  courses  now  given,  the  commercial  courses, 
manual  training,  and  home  economics  are  the  most,  popular.  The 
manual  training  is  largely  woodwork;  very  little  is  done  in  forging 
or  machine-shop  work.  In  Phoenix  automobile  repairing  has  been 
introduced.  This  will  call  for  forging  and  machine-shop  work.  The 
manual  training  consists  principally  of  making  useful  articles,  some- 
times things  of  use  to  the  school,  as  tables,  desks,  etc.  Very  good 
work  was  seen  at  Winslow.  When  the  high-school  building  was 
erected,  the  second  story  could  not  be  completed  by  the  contractor 
within  the  appropriation  available.  It  was  left  unfinished  and  was 
completed  by  the  high-school  boys.  Most  of  the  furniture  for  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  training  was  made  by  the  boys.  A  wire- 
less telegraph  apparatus  has  been  erected  by  tJiem  through  which 
communication  can  be  held  with  the  neighboring  States. 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects taught  as  commercial  work.  The  courses  in  many  of  the  high 
schools  could  be  strengthened.  Most  of  them  at  the  present  time  are 
merely  clerical  and  are  open  to  students  in  the  first  two  years.  In 
some  cities  they  are  open  only  to  pupils  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  regular  high-school  work.  The  aim  should  be  as  times  goes 
on  for  the  high  school  to  offer  a  complete  four-year  course,  including 
other  commercial  subjects  in  addition  to  those  preparing  only  for 
clerical  jobs,  such  as  courses  in  commercial  law,  commercial  geogra- 
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phy,  economics,  salesmanship,  business  methods,  and  a  modern 
foreign  language.  In  Arizona  Spanish  is  the  most  practical  foreign 
language.  Instead  of  three  years  of  literary  Spanish,  one  of  these 
years  should  be  given  to  teaching  commercial  Spanish. 

The  course  in  home  economics  in  most  schools  consists  of  cooking 
and  sewing.  Millinery  has  been  introduced  in  several  schools  with 
good  results.  In  Douglas,  Phoenix,  and  Prescott  completely-fur- 
nished flats  have  been  provided,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  training  of  pupils  in  the  care  of  a  home. 

Less  has  been  done  in  agriculture  than  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  science.  Agricultural  courses  are  not  practicable  in  high 
schools  located  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  but  are  practicable 
in  the  irrigated  districts  and  in  other  schools  where  the  boys  come 
from  stock  ranches.  Much  more  should  be  done.  Mesa  has  a  large 
demonstration  orchard  and  is  making  good  use  of  it.  Yuma  has 
land  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  it  is  not  used,  although  the  school 
employs  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  and  gives  a  course  consisting 
of  classroom  and  laboratory  exercises. 

Table  39  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  23  high  schools  for  1915-16 
as  reported  by  the  principals  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Many  pupils  are  listed  as  taking  both  academic  and 
industrial  courses;  so  that  the  totals  are  not  the  same. 

Table  39. — Enrollment  hy  years  and  in  academic^  commercial,  and  industrial 
subjects  in  1915^16  as  reported  by  the  principals  to  the  United  States  Cony' 
missUmer  of  Education, 


Highsehooto. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Foortb 
year 
and 
post 

gradu- 
ates. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Com- 
mer- 
cial. 

Tech- 
nical 
manual 
train- 
ing. 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Do- 
mestic 
econo- 
my. 

Ikmson. .  ........... 

» 

231 
70 

238 
36 
6S 

107 

106 
23 
27 

203 
52 

ao 

51 

910 

140 

46 

S3 

26 

2H3 

68 

112 

138 

19 

105 
30 

113 
25 
27 
48 
30 
10 
12 
89 
31 
10 
24 

350 
67 
24 
42 
15 

115 
44 
42 
52 

14 
65 
16 
64 

6 
13 
24 
84 

6 

8 
55 
14 

4 

11 

250 

36 

8 
22 

8 
71 

9 
26 
45 

17 

85 

8 

82 

6 

9 

20 

21 

4 

6 

30 

6 

2 

7 

160 

27 

4 

16 

3 

57 

10 

20 

31 

5 
26 

16 

29 

0 

7 

15 

14 

8 

2 

20 

1 

4 

9 

150 

26 

10 

13 

0 

40 

5 

24 

10 

48 
145 

68 
173 

7 
70 
17 
62 

22 

50 
6 
2 

3 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Bisbee 

70 

Clifton 

12 

Doiislas 

1 

Diin'^&ii  .-  ...... 

Florence 

53 

107 

»73 

23 

27 

187 

50 

18 

40 

510 

120 

3 

35 

>M 

6 

0 

38 
3 
2 

15 
250 

26 

17 

25 

163 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

64 

27 

0 

10 

»0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

19 

Glendale 

80 

Globe 

>8S 

Jerome 

0 

Kinfrman ..,,...-,-  ^ 

0 

Mesa 

0 

Miami 

0 

Morenci 

0 

Ncgnles 

5 

Phoenix. . .......... 

66 

Presoott. . .......... 

28 

SfllTord 

Tempe 

48 
26 
222 
37 
60 
75 

45 
0 
61 
31 
20 
43 

0 

0 

23 

17 

12 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
14 

0 

Tom  ostone 

Tu'^on 

0 
83 

Willcox 

24 

Winslow 

0 

Yuma 

16 

Total 

3,008 

1,323 

809 

510 

438 

2,039 

788 

336 

68 

415 

Percent.  .•••. 

42 

26 

17 

15 

66 

26 

11 

2 

13 

i  Includes  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  who  are  attending  the  Olobe  Junior  High  School. 
177770— 18 ^ 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  ih£  academic  courses  are  the 
most  popular.  The  commercial  courses  attract  more  students  than 
manual  training,  agriculture j  or  domestic  economy.  Agriculture  is 
given  in  but  six  of  the  23  schools,  to  68  pupils  only,  although  several 
other  schools  are  located  where  agricultural  courses  would  be  prac- 
tical. A  total  of  1,607  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  four  subjects  for 
^vhich  the  special  State  aid  is  applied,  and  for  money  expended  for 
vocational  instruction  to  these  pupils  the  State  during  the  present 
yeiir  will  reimburse  the  districts  about  $10,000.  For  vocational  work 
done  during  1911r-15,  $14,824  was  paid.  Of  that  amount  $39,824  was 
paid  to  19  high  schools  which  had  1,331  pupUs  in  the  vocational  sub- 
jects, an  average  of  approximately  $30  per  pupil.  The  amount  is 
high,  and  is  warranted  only  while  the  work  is  new  and  interest  has 
to  be  created.  The  State  will  not  be  justified  in  continuing  this 
large  expenditure  for  one  phase  of  education  unle^  it  takes  over  the 
supervision  of  this  work  and  makes  it  more  effective,  and  unless 
greater  interest  is  created  and  more  pupils  take  it.  Practically  no 
greater  expenditure  would  be  necessary  than  at  present  if  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  department  already  established  were  doubled  or  even 
quadrupled. 

(E)   COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

The  cost  of  high-school  education  per  child  enrolled  varies  i^reatly, 
as  may  be  expected.  The  following  table.  Table  10,  gives  the  data 
for  the  23  schools  as  computed  by  Prof.  Neal,  of  tiie  State  university, 
from  reports  which  the  schools  made  to  the  uniyersity.  Some  of  the 
data  are  questionable.  It  is  not  probable  that  Douglas  pays  four 
times  as  much  as  Tucson. 


Table  40. — Cost  of  hiffh  tchools. 


Names  of  schools. 

EmoU- 
ment, 

Cost  per 

clriML 

Benson. 

55 
231 

TO 

238 

96 

56 

107 

108 

23 

27 

203 

62 

20 

51 

010 

146 

46 

08 

26 

283 

68 

112 

138 

SI87.Q0 

BisVKJo. 

131.35 

Clifton 

152.55 

pou  glas 

200.00 

Duncan 

106.67 

rioroiue - 

183.  IB 

G  Icndale 

IOQlCD 

01..le 

00.31 

Jcromo 

110160 

Kin^imiin - 

I0K.OO 

Mcsii 

IOQlOO 

>•  ionii 

100.00 

Moronol ,. , 

No>;nlfs 

110.00 

Phtonix , 

T&oa 

l*rc,s'ott. 

FsfTord 

168.00 

Tcmpc 

150.00 

TomHstone '. 

oaoo 

Twson 

60.00 

Wnicox 

165.00 

Wlnslow 

109.00 

Yuma ...^a....x  .0.....    ...xx^.x.*. 

54.00 

ELSMKNZAET  AliTD  ^BOOKDABY  EDUCAIIOK. 
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Cost  per  pupU  reoiiaUan. — ^Data  were  eollected  in  eight  high 
schools  to  show  how  much  it  costs  per  pupil  for  each  high-school 
recitation  in  each  subject.  Not  all  the  data  collected  could  be  used, 
but  enough  is  presented  in  the  following  table  to  give  significant 
comparisons. 

Table  41. — Co$t  of  in$tructian  per  i^Ud  per  recitation. 

Ill 


Sabjects. 

Timpe. 

Phoe- 
nix. 

Pr»- 
cott. 

Ne- 
gates. 

Bisbee. 

Douff- 
las. 

Mesa. 

Wfais- 
low. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Eoglfahl 

CerOs. 

4.2 

2.4 

3.4 

14.4 

Centf. 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
7.2 

Centt. 
8.7 
7.2 
6.9 
5.0 

OenU. 

8.0 

10.0 

18.0 

12.0 

Otnta. 
5.5 

6.0 
8.0 
7.0 

dnU. 

7.0 

6.4 

7.2 

10.7 

CenU. 

Onus. 

3.8 
2.4 
3.4 
5.0 

Cntt. 
8.7 

English  II 

10.0 

Engihhin 

English  IV 

18.0 

14.4 

Eneiish.  aJl  classes.. 

8.0 

6.6 

LafinI 

9.7 
10.8 
19.5 

4.2 
■"*5."4* 

6.8 
10.2 
55.5 

35.0 
18.0 

4.7 
12.0 
36.0 

5.5 
24.0 
20.5 

4.2 

10.2 

5.4 

35.0 

Latin  II 

24.0 

Latin  III  and  IV.... 

55.5 

Latin,  all  classes .... 

22.0 
7.4 

BpanishI 

BpanLnhll 

Algebra 

8.8 
5.1 
4.6 
2.8 

3.6 
3.9 
4.5 

4.8 
3.8 

3.9 

•.2 

5.5 
6.4 
6.2 
5.5 
5.3 

4.0 

13.3 

10.0 

"io.'o* 

12.0 
14.0 

18.0 

14.0 

7.5 
10.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.0 

12.5 

7.6 

4.9 
9.6 
7.2 
9.5 
9.2 

9.8 

3.6 
3.9 
4.5 
2.8 
3.8 

3.9 

6.2 

10.0 
10.0 

6.8 
6.8 

9.3 
10.1 

10.0 

Geometry. . .    ...... 

12.0 

History,  ancient .... 

14.0 

Medieval     aod 
midern 

7.0 
10.0 

18.0 

American    and 
civics 

14.0 

All  classes 

5.5 

7.9 

16.6 

16.0 

6.3 

8.1 
9.2 

'"i9.6' 
19.5 

3.5 
19.2 
19.2 
12.1 

8.9 
10.1 
12.8 
13.1 

Science,  genwal 

Aericulture..... 

3.8 

5.4 

12.3 

4.6 

6.9 

8.7 

2.1 

6.8 

6.8 

0.0 

18.5 

10.7 

12.4 

5.4 

* 
........ 

27.0 

7.0 

3.8 
12.2 
4.6 
6.2 
6.6 
3.1 
6.8 
6.8 
5.9 
6.3 
7.0 
5.5 
5.0 

27.0 
16.6 

Biology 

9.3 
18.7 
6.6 
5.8 
8.0 
9.5 
5.9 
6.3 

5.5 
5.0 

14.0 
22.0 

"'ilo' 

10.0 
20.0 
10.0 
14.6 

8.9 
15.2 
16.0 
6.9 
8.6 
18.0 
19.0 

16.0 

Physfcs 

9.0 
10.8 

4.0 
13.5 
13.5 
17.6 

*"25.*6' 
22.0 
28.0 
28.0 
45.0 

22.0 

Chemistry 

Typewriting , . 

Btenograpl^I 

Stenography  II 

Booklceeping 

Art 

25.0 
22.0 
28.0 
28.0 
45.0 
18.5 

lleehanlcal  drawing. 

Mannal  training 

Home  economics ... . 

16.9 

7.0 
■"9.6' 

10.7 

23.3 
11.0 

11.6 
14.7 

42.3 
16.9 

It  will  be  observed  that  instruction  in  some  subjects  costs  many 
times  as  much  as  instruction  in  others.  This  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  size  of  the  classes.  If  classes  are  made  for  a  few  pupils  the 
cost  must  be  large.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  third 
and  fourth  year  Latin  in  most  schools  is  excessive.  In  one  school 
the  cost  for  Latin  in  these  years  per  pupil  recitation  is  55  cents, 
while  in  the  same  school  the  cost  of  instruction  in  other  subjects 
ranges  from  a  seventh  of  this  amount,  or  even  <less,  to  about  one- 
fourth.  So  few  pupils  elect  third  and  fourth  year  Latin  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  schools  can  afford  to  offer  more  than  two  years 
of  the  subject.  In  most  of  the  smaller  schools,  if  more  than  two 
years'  work  is  offered,  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  should  be 
combined,  reading  one  author  one  year  and  another  the  next,  or 
classes  might  recite  on  alternate  days.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an 
instructor  to  meet  daily  a  third  or  fourth  year  Latin  class  having 
only  three  or  four  pupils. 

Other  subjects  costing  an  undue  amount  could  well  be  alternated 
also,  as  for  instance,  the  different  classes  in  history  or  in  physics 
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and  chemistry.  The  following  table  presents  data  showing  the 
size  of  classes  in  10  high  schools,  indicating  the  chief  reason  why 
some  subjects  are  costing  so  much  more  than  others.  It  will  be  noted 
that  many  classes  are  small,  some  having  a  membership  of  only  3  or 
4  pupils. 

Tablx  42. — Size  of  classeM  in  Arizona  Mgh  zchooU. 


Number  of  classes  oonUiniiic— 

High  schools. 

10  or 

fewer 

pupils. 

11  to  15 

pupils. 

Mtoao 

pupils. 

21  to  25 
pupils. 

25  to  30 
puplb. 

31  to  35 
pupils. 

36  to  40 
pupils. 

Bisbee 

13 

27 

18 

10 

19 

11 

9 

3 

14 

7 

17 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 

13 

11 

7 

15 

14 

11 

5 

13 

6 

4 

8 
8 

2 
8 
2 
4 

Tempe 

Winslow :.. 

1 

Globe 

2 

Nogales 

PoufIas 

12 
16 
17 
5 
11 

9 
0 

32 
3 

11 

3 

9 

57 

2 

4 

1 
1 

Mesa 

1 

Phoenix 

■ 

Presoott 

2 
1 

1 

Tucson 

(F)    PROMOTION  OF  PUPIUSU 

In  the  Arizona  high  schools  the  usual  plan  of  promotion  is  by 
subjects,  requiring  pupils  to  repeat  only  the  subject  or  subjects  in 
which  they  failed.  The  following  table  (Table  43)  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  in  12  subjects  in  10  high  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  1915-16.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  schools  the 
number  of  failures  in  all  subjects  is  high,  in  others  low.  In  other 
schools  the  number  of  failures  in  one  or  two  subjects  is  high,  whUe 
in  other  subjects  it  is  low. 

Table  43. — Proportion  of  nonpromotions  in  12  subjects  in  JO  Arizona  high 

schools,  June,  1916, 


City. 


A 

PM. 
2 

B 

16 

c 

12 

n  

11 

E  

8 

F 

14.1 

(1 

20 

H 

B.5 

I 

9 

J 

9 

I 


(^2 
1^ 


p.  a. 

2 
10 
5 
3 
3 

8.3 
4 

Z9 
5 


PM. 
0 
0 
5 


0 

4.0 

10 

4 
10 
14 


PM. 

2 

12.5 

1 
7 

12 

9 

7.5 

25 


it 


PM. 
1 
3 

12.5 
5 
0 

14.0 

20 

11 

6.5 


as  ** 

If 


PM. 
18 

4 
10 
12 

9 

12.5 

25 

31 

8 


I 

Pi 


PM. 
0 
0 

12.5 
0 


8.7 
7 
0 

4 


PM. 
4 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1.5 


it 


PM. 
9 
9 

24 
0 
0 
0 

15 

0 

1.5 


A 


P.et. 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
33 


a. 
o. 

as 


PM, 
0 
0 
4 


15 
0 

4 


s 
e. 

o 


P.eL 
0 
0 
0 

9 
0 


7 
0 


In  city  A,  18  per  cent  failed  in  plane  geometry,  while  the  failures 
in  other  subjects  were  few.  In  several  cities  the  per  cent  of  failures 
in  plane  geometry  is  high,  while  in  only  two  cities  is  the  proportion 
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of  failure  high  in  commercial  subjects.  Manual  training  and  home 
economics  have  few  failures.  The  passing  standard  in  the  comr 
mercial  subjects  is  undoubtedly  too  low^  and  the  reputation  of  the 
high-school  commercial  courses  among  the  business  men  suffers  in 
consequence.  The  few  failures  in  home  economics,  manual  training, 
and  the  commercial  subjects  may  indicate  low  standards,  or  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  do  not  regard  them  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  academic  subjects.  High-school  principals  and 
teachers  should  make  a  serious  study  of  the  relative  number  of 
failures  in  the  different  subjects  as  a  measure  of  their  own  success 
and  failure. 

A  recent  study  of  the  high-school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
teaching  facilities  has  been  made  by  the  high-school  visitor  of  the 
State  university.   Table  44  contains  part  of  the  information  collected. 
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(O)    HIOH-8CHOOI«  TEACHSBS. 

Education, — ^When  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  of  the  high- 
school  teachers  in  Arizona  is  compared  with  that  of  teachers  in  other 
high  schools  throughout  the  country,  Arizona  ranks  high.  Of  the 
Arizona  high-school  teachers,  51  per  cent  have  attended  school  8 
or  more  years  beycmd  the  elementary  grades  and  are  college  gradu- 
ates; 13  per  cent  have  attended  7  years  but  less  than  8;  16  per  cent,  0 
years  but  less  than  7.  Of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  who  have  at- 
tended less  than  6  years,  many  have  completed  the  5-year  normal 
course,  others  are  4-year  high-school  graduates,  and  a  very  few  have 
attended  less  than  4  years.  In  5  of  16  schoob,  all  the  high-school 
teachei's  are  college  graduates,  and  in  only  2  does  the  per  cent  who  are 
college  graduates  fall  below  50.*  ITie  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who 
are  college  graduates  include  177  individuals ;  28  of  them  have  post- 
graduate degi«es  and  56  have  been  resident  postgraduate  students; 
many  others  report  attendance  at  sunmier  schools.  Nearly  all  the 
high-school  teachers  who  have  attended  college  report  that  they  have 
had  one  or  more  courses  in  education.  Most  of  the  teachers  begin- 
ning service  within  the  past  three  years  are  college  graduates  except 
some  in  cc»nmercial  and  industrial  departments.  None  should  be 
employed  in  any  department  who  have  had  less  than  a  college  course 
of  four  years.  In  their  college  course  they  should  have  had  at  least 
10  semester  hours  of  professional  work  in  education. 

Table  45  presents  the  foregoing  information  in  greater  detaiL 

Tabi^  45. — Education  of  high-school  teachers,  "beyond  eighth- grade,  fall  of  J^J6. 


FBciod& 


six  years 

Seven  yean 

JSig^t  years  or  more 


Periods. 


Ijms  than  6  years.... 

Six  years 

Seven  years 

£i^t  yeacs  or  mom. 


Bisbee. 


Peret. 
10 
10 
85 
45 


CltftOQ* 


Peret. 

0 

0 

28 

72 


Doug- 


Perct. 

IB 

30 

8 

47 


FlOT- 
ttioe. 


Peret. 
14 
14 
14 

48 


Olen- 
dale. 


Per  et. 

83 

67 

0 

0 


Ok>be. 


Per  ct. 

0 

15 

9 
85 


Jerome. 


Peret. 
88 

0 

0 

67 


Mpren- 


Peret. 

0 

0 

80 

80 


No- 


Per  ct. 

66 
0 
0 

34 


Phoenix. 


Peret. 

86 

21 

6 

47 


Prescott, 


Peret. 

67 

14 

0 

29 


Sailoxd. 


Peret. 

40 

0 

20 

40 


Tempe. 


Peret. 

10 

16 

.     16 

52 


Tucson. 


Peret. 

9 
27 

0 
04 


Wlns- 
lov. 


Peret. 

40 

0 

20 

60 


Yuma. 


Peret. 

14 

29 

0 

57 


Average. 


Peret. 


21) 
1(> 
13 
51 


^Many  of  these  eonege  gndvates  have  iiad  miich  len  than  eight  yean'  education 
beyond  the  gradM.  Thla  aoeoanti  tot  wba4  aeems  to  be  a  ditcrep«ncy  In  Tables  45 
and  46. 
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Table  46. — Vwnher  of  teachem  anA  $ige  of  cUu»eA  in  high  nchooU,  1915-16, 

{From  tables  piepsred  by  A.  O.  Neal,  high-school  inspector,  Unlvemty  of  Aiicona.] 


High  schools. 


Benson 

RLsbee 

(Ufton 

Clarkdale.. 

I>ougIa8 

Duncan.... 
Florence . . . 
Olcndale... 

Globe 

Jerome 

Kingman.. 

Mesa 

Miami 

Morenci.... 
Nogalcs.... 
Phoenix.... 
Prescott.... 

BafTord 

Tempe 

Tomostone. 

Tucson 

Willcox.... 
Wtnslow . . . 
Yuma 


Term. 


ft  . 
I 


10 
38 

36 
40 
36 
86 
36 
36 
40 
40 
86 
30 
88 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


36 
86 
36 
86 


Teadien. 


8 

13 

10 

4 

10 

4 

6 

5 

6 

8 

a 

12 
6 

M 
4 

30 
6 
6 
A 
9 

11 
6 
6 
8 


P4 


8 
2 


7 


13 
1 
1 


4 

12 
3 
1 
6 
3 
6 
0 
4 
1 
6 


Si  p 

1^ 


8 

All. 

7 

Aa 

13 
9 

7 
9 

16 
8 
3 
6 
6 

16 
4 

93 
0 
8 
6 
2 
AIL 
8 

10 

Aa 


I 


I 


3 

i 
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8 
8 
1 
1 
4 
2 


8 
2 
1 
8 

4 


15 
10 
10 
20 
10 
18 
18 
28 

7 
12 
25 
20 

4 

0 
25 
17 
14 
16 

0 
23 
16 
18 
15 


80 
26 
20 
86 
22 
80 
96 
86 
18 
19 
65 
86 
10 
24 
TO 
34 
86 
30 
18 
35 
24 
33 
30 


9 
6 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
7 
9 
9 
6 
4 


3 
10 
1 
6 
5 
8 
0 
1 
7 
8 


4-7 
6-6 

6 


5 
6 


6 

5 


5 
■4^7 


6 
5 


Monthly 


* 

1 

< 


6125 
100 
130 
111 
130 
115 
00 
119 
115 
121 
110 
198 
196 
117 
190 
146 
145 
103 
150 
190 
147 
118 
135 
110 


1^ 


OQ 


6180  ' 
100 
160 
135 
130 
199 
100 


13S 
150 

180 
135 
140 


183 
167 
180 
120 
155 
90O 
166 
150 


8100 
80 
100 
100 
115 
100 


110 
00 
125 
160 
106 
100 


111 
190 
129 
56 
111 
100 


1  The  high  school  is  housed  with  elementary  grades  and  the  school  is  conducted  00  the  departmental  plan. 

Experience. — Practically  all  of  the  Arizona  high-school  teachers 
had  experience  in  teaching  before  coming  to  their  present  positions. 
Three  per  cent  are  teaching  their  first  school  year,  12  per  cent  their 
second,  and  85  per  cent  their  third  or  more  than  their  third.  The 
teaching  corps  changes  rapidly,  for  37  per  cent  are  teaching  the  first 
year  in  their  present  positions,  33  per  cent  the  second  year,  and  only 
32  per  cent  have  held  the  same  position  for  three  years  or  more^ 
Comparatively  few  have  been  in  their  present  positions  more  than 
four  years.  As  the  committee  views  the  high-school  situation  ia 
Arizona,  the  short  tenure  of  teachers  is  an  element  of  weakness.  In 
seven  high  schools  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  or  more  are  new,  in 
three  none  has  taught  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  schools. 


(H)  SIX- YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Many  city  superintendents  throughout  the  country  have  been  re- 
organizing tlieir  schools  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  six-six 
plan — six  years  in  the  elementary  grades  and  six  years  in  the  high 
school,  the  high  school  being  divided  into  two  divisions  of  three  years 
each,  known  as  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  some  cities  the 
junior  high  school  consists  of  only  two  gi*ades,  the  seventh  and  eighth* 
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No  real  Jimior  high  schools  have  been  organized  in  Arizona,  in 

the  sense  that  a — 

junior  high  school  is  an  organization  of  grades  seven  and  eight,  or  seven,  eight, 
and  nine,  whether  housed  with  the  senior  high  school  or  sefmrately,  to  provide 
by  various  means  for  individual  differences,  especially  by  an  earlier  introduction 
of  prevocational  work  or  of  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  high  school. 

In  Tucson,  Winslow,  Morenci,  and  Globe  the  grammar  grades  are 
housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  high  school  and  are  conducted  on 
the  departmental  plan.  To  organize  junior  high  schools  meeting  the 
foregoing  definitions  in  these  cities  would  be  comparatively  easy,  but 
to  introduce  the  junior  high  school  into  all  the  cities  in  Arizona  is 
not  possible  at  present  because  of  a  lack  of  buildings  and  equipment 
for  junior  high-school  work.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  new  build- 
ings are  needed,  the  junior  high-school  organization  be  kept  in  mind. 
Bisbee,  which  has  been  in  need  of  more  room  for  the  elementary 
grades,  is  now  erecting  buildings  for  two  junior  high  schools.  With 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  removed  to  these  buildings,  there  will 
be  room  enough  in  the  old  buildings  to  accommodate  the  first  six 
grades  for  several  years. 

This  plan  could  well  be  imitated  in  other  cities  where  new  build- 
ings are  needed.  If  a  new  high-school  building  is  needed,  the  old 
high-school  building  could  be  used  for  a  junior  high  school.  In  the 
cities  in  which  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  housed  in  the  same 
building  with  the  high  school  only  a  slight  change  in  administration 
and  in  the  courses  of  study  will  be  necessary  to  convert  them,  to- 
gether with  the  ninth  grade,  into  a  junior  high  school.  One  principal 
would  then  be  in  charge  of  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  introduction  of  a  six-year  high  school  is  recommended  for 
several  reasons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tlje  saving  of  time. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  American  boys  and  girls  at  the 
age  of  18  are  two  years  behind  those  of  European  countries  in  which 
the  organization  is  different  from  the  American  form  of  organization. 

Some  years  ago  the  National  Education  Association  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  upon  economy  of  time  in  education.  This  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  a  six-year  elementary  course  and  a  six- 
year  high-school  course.^ 

The  National  Education  Association  is  committed  to  the  plan,  and 
State  educational  associations  are  indorsing  it. 

A  pupil  should,  during  the  first  six  years  of  school,  come  into 
possession  of  what  are  called  the  "  tools  of  learning  " — ^reading ,*writ- 
ing,  and  arithmetic.  After  he  has  possession  of  the  ^  tools  "  he  can 
take  up  some  of  the  high-school  subjects,  as  a  foreign  language  and 

algebra,  as  easily  as  he  can  after  eight  years  in  the  elementary  grades. 

^— .— —    II  I  ^— »— »^— ^™^^— .— i— ^i— — »^^^  ■  ■  .     I  ^— ^— ^     1 1—^^—      III .  » 

^See  U.  S.  Bareaa  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  38,  Economy  of  Time  in  Educa- 
tion,  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  41,  TJie  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education, 
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The  two  grades  above  the  sixth  are  devoted  largely  to  a  repetition 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  present  no 
new  facts  that  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  if 
taught  naturally,  or  in  the  study  of  algebra  or  general  science. 
Elementary  science  is  just  as  interesting  to  children  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  it  is  to  those  in  the  ninth  or  tenth.  At  the 
beginning  of  adolescence,  the  grammar  period,  the  mind  begins  to 
reach  out  after  the  new ;  it  is  the  period  when  children  become  inter- 
ested in  nature  and  want  to  learn  about  its  mysteries.  It  is  a  peda- 
gogical axiom  that  certain  subjects  are  best  taught  at  certain  periods. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  the  course  of  study  can 
well  be  diffei^entiated  into  two  or  three  courses — a  college  prepara- 
tory course,  a>general  course,  and  a  prevocational  course.  Pupils 
taking  the  college  preparatory  courses  would  go  to  college  better 
equipped  than  they  do  now.  The  general  course  should  provide 
more  specifically  for  those  not  expecting  to  go  to  coUege.  Not 
many  pupils  taking  the  general  course  would  be  barred  from  col- 
lege, since  the  most  progressive  colleges  are  now  permitting  a  wide 
range  of  electives  for  entrance.  Those  pursuing  the  vocational 
course  would  be  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  life  career,  or  if 
they  decided  to  go  to  an  engineering  college,  they  would  be  better 
prepared  to  take  up  the  work.  The  four-year  high-school  industrial 
course  does  not  prepare  the  boy  as  he  should  be  prepared  to  begin 
real  life.  By  beginning  this  course  in  the  seventh  grade  witii  &t 
least  five  hours  a  week  for  industrial  subjects,  skill  in  operations 
could  be  obtained  during  the  junior  high-school  period,  and  the 
technical  aspects  during  the  senior  high-school  period.  That  is 
now  impossible,  because  much  of  the  work  that  might  be  done  in  the 
seventh  and  eightli  grades  must  be  taken  up  a§  prevocational  work 
in  the  high  school. 

As  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  report,  the  commercial 
course  should  be  strengthened.  If  there  were  a  six-year  high  school 
a  six  years'  course  could  be  offered  in  commercial  subjects — ^not  six 
years  of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting,  but  six  years  in 
studying  those  subjects  that  would  help  take  the  high-school  graduate 
out  of  the  clerical  class. 

In  a  six-year  high  school  a  pupil  who  is  found  to  have  no  aptitude 
for  cei-tain  subjects  or  courses  can  be  transferi'ed  to  another  course 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  courses  should  not  be  so  different  that  a 
pupil  is  forever  doomed  to  follow  a  certain  course  without  possi- 
bility of  transfer  to  another. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire,  most  superintendents  who  have  or- 
ganized junior  high  schools  say  that  the  junior  high  school  serves 
the  following  ^ids:  Greater  differentiation  can  be  provided;  transi- 
tion to  senior  high  school  made  easier;  better  teaching  methods  are 
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used;  fits  needs  of  slaw-moving  pupils;  bright  pupils  are  encour- 
aged ;  more  thorough  work  in  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  high 
school;  vocational  or  prevocalional  subjects  can  be  introduced 
earlier;  pupils  are  retained  longer  in  school. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  a  plan  on  which  many  of  the 
Arizona  schools  could  be  reorganissed : 


SIS^IOR  HIGH  SCHOOIi—Grades  10-12. 


Vocational. 

Commercial,  industrial,  home 
economics,  and  general  sub- 
jects. 


General  and  College  Preparatory. 

English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  history, 
music,  art,  etc. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOI/— Grades  7-9. 


Prevocational. 

Commercial,  manual  train- 
ing, home  economics,  garden- 
ing, and  general  subjects. 


General  and  College  Preparatory. 

English,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
a  foreign  language,  elementary 
science,  history,  geography, 
civicB,  gardening,  manual  train- 
ing, nome  economics,  music, 
art. 


\ 


/ 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-Orades  1-6. 

Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  biog- 
raphy, nature  study,  geography,  hy- 
giene, band  work,  games,  play,  music, 
art. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Section  6.— ELBMSNTARY  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANCS. 


(a)  census  and  enrollment. 

The  success  with  which  schools  enroll  the  children  who  should 
attend,  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  length  of  school 
terms  are  among  the  most  important  considerations  in  a  study  of  the 
school  system  of  a  State.  However  excellent  the  educational  advan- 
tages furnished,  poor  attendance  leads  to  waste  of  opportunity  and 
financial  extravagance.  No  State  can  afford  to  relax  its  efforts  in 
this  direction  until  every  child  of  actual  school  age  is  in  attendance 
every  day  school  is  taught,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other 
equally  serious  cause.     The  census,  enrollment,  and  average  daily 
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attendance  in  Arizona  for  the  preceding  three  bienniums  are  stated 
in  the  table  below.  It  shows  that  the  number  of  children  6  to  21 
years  of  age  is  increasing  rapidly,  that  the  enrollment  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  census,  but  that  the  average 'daily  att^idance 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  enrollment.  It  is,  however, 
keeping  up  to  the^census  as  is  shown  in  the  last  column. 

Table  47. — Census,  enrollment,  and  4ailif  attendance,  191t-19t6. 


Yean. 

Census 
(6  to  21 
ye«n). 

Enron- 
ment. 

Enroll- 
ment to 
oensos. 

Average 

ftttend- 

anoe. 

Ratio  of 
attend- 
ance to 
enroll- 
ment. 

Ratio  of 
atteod- 
aooeto 

OeEBUS. 

1912 

43,381 

63,846 
61,633 

81,782 
42,086 
49,061 

Per  cent, 
76 
78 
80 

21,611 
28,139 
31,810 

PeretiUj 

67 
65 

Pereem. 
63 

1914 

51 

1916 • 

51 

The  legal  school  age  in  Arizona  is  from  6  to  21  years.  This  classi- 
fication follows  precedent  in  many  other  States  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  State  money.  It  has  little  relation 
to  the  age  of  actual  school  attendance,  since  normal  children  finish 
the  high-school  course  at  about  18  or  19  years  of  age.  When  high 
schools  are  not  within  convenient  reach,  as  in  many  parts  of  Arizona, 
few  children  attend  school  after  the  age  of  15  or  16. 

The  figures  given  for  enrollment  in  the  above  table  are  undoubt^ 
edly  too  high.  They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  county  super- 
intendents to  the  State  superintendent  They  show,  for  instance,  for 
1915-16,  an  enrollment  of  80  per  cent  of  the  school  population  6  to  21 
years  of  age.  If  this  were  correct,  it  would  mean  that  practically 
all  of  the  children  of  actual  school  age  were  enrolled  in  school,  since 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  children  between  6  and  21  have  com- 
pleted elementary  and  high-school  courses  or  have  passed  the  nor- 
mal age  for  completing  them. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910,  Arizona  enrolled  in 
school  in  that  year  53  per  cent  of  the  population  6  to  21  years  of  age. 
This  was  a  lower  percentage  than  that  of  any  other  western  Stat«; 
Utah  enrolled  in  the  same  year  70  per  cent  of  the  census. 

Table  48  gives  by  counties  the  census  (6  to  21),  the  enrollment,  and 
n(  tendance.  These  figures  also  are  from  the  reports  of  the  county 
superintendents  for  1915-16.  The  percentage  of  attendance  to  en- 
rollment varies  from  54  to  82,  which  emphasizes  the  probability  of 
duplicate  enrollments  and  other  inaccuracies.  It  is  of  little  value 
merely  to  enroll  children  unless  they  are  required  to  attend  regularly 
tlirougliout  the  term.    An  allowance  of  10  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
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ought  to  cover  all  necessary  absences  due  to  illness,  bad  weather, 
and  other  unavoidable  causes. 

Table  48  shows  also  the  average  daily  attendance  based  on  the 
"average  number  belonging"  as  reported  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents. The  figures  are,  however,  of  little  significance,  as  there  is 
no  established  and  uniform  method  in  Arizona  of  calculating  the 
average  number  belonging.  There  should  be,  of  course,  an  estab- 
lished rule  uniformly  followed  in  regard  to  the  number  of  days 
children  are  carried  on  the  roll  as  "belonging."  Visits  to  teachers 
show  that  some  drop  children  from  the  roll  after  one  day's  absence, 
some  after  two,  and  some  wait  three  or  more  days.  Of  course,  the 
fewer  days  the  name  is  carried  on  the  list  of  membership,  the  higher 
the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging. 

Table  48. — Census,  8c?tool  enrollmeni,  and  attendance,  1915-16, 


Counties. 


Apache.... 
CochJse.... 
Coconino. . . 

Gila 

Graham.... 
Greenlee... 
Maricopa... 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cnu. 
Yavapai... 
Yuma 

Total 


ChQdren 

6  to  21 

years  of 

age. 


1,197 
13, 161 
1,287 
4,426 
3,171 
4,242 
13,735 
1,160 
3,622 
6,871 
2,614 
2,957 
3,697 
2,084 


61,633 


Total  en- 
roUmoit 
in  public 
scnools. 


1,039 
9,545 
1,155 
4,060 
2,773 
3,488 
10,473 
812 
1,786 
4,067 
2,509 
1,686 
2,784 
1,584 


40,051 


Percent- 
age of  en- 
rollment 
to  census. 


77 
73 
70 
80 
78 
82 
81 
65 
72 
57 
77 
47 
70 
78 


80 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


704 
6,868 

754 
2,649 
2,038 
2,271 
7,161 

493 
1,319 
2,786 
1,536 

924 
1,773 
1,035 


31,810 


Percent- 
age of  at- 
tendance 
to  enroll- 
ment. 


68 
67 
66 

65 
76 
65 
68 
60 
73 
68 
61 
54 
63 
65 


65 


AvefBge 
number 
belong- 
ing. 


746 
6,758 

803 
2,802 
2,160 
2,412 
7,564 

528 
1,395 
2,976 
1,662 
1,030 
1,894 
1,112 


33,842 


Percent- 
age of  at- 
tendance 
to  num- 
ber be- 
longing. 


94 
94 
94 
94 
95 
96 
95 
93 
94 
89 
91 
89 
93 
92 


94 


Percent- 
age of  at- 
tendance 
to  census 
enumera- 
tion. 


59 
52 
59 
59 
64 
53 
53 
43 
52 
43 
58 
SI 
48 
49 


51 


The  percentage  of  average-daily  attendance,  whether  obtained  on 
a  basis  of  the  number  belonging  or  of  the  number  enrolled,  is 
not  a  significant  figure  except  for  the  purpose  of  comparing; 
attendance  among  schools  or  among  counties  in  which  it  is  obtained ; 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  show  attendance  as  it  is, 
compared  with  what  it  should  be.  A  few  regular  attendants  bring 
up  the  average  in  a  school  in  which  the  majority  attend  irregularly, 
and  a  few  very  irregular  attendants  may  lower  the  average  attendance 
in  a  school  in  which  the  attendance  of  the  majority  is  reasonably 
good.  The  actual  attendance  of  pupils  who  should  be  in  school  is 
shown  approximately  in  Table  49,  obtained  by  computing  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  with  the  data  available  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  all  the  children  enrolled.  Arizona  has  a  minimum 
school  term  of  160  days  in  each  district.    In  some  counties  the  term 
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averages  180  days,  but  the  actual  number  of  days  attended  by  the 
children  enrolled  varies  from  93  in  Santa  Cruz  County  to  123  in 
Maricopa  and  Pima  Counties.  Throughout  the  State  there  is  a 
difference  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  months  between  the  num- 
ber of  days  school  is  taught  and  the  actual  number  of  days  attended 
by  the  average  pupil  enrolled.  So  great  a  difference  indicates  that 
the  compulsory  education  law  is  either  misinterpreted  or  not  prop- 
erly enforced.  This  law  requires  children  to  be  in  school  the  full  term, 
not  part  of  it.  Aggi*egate  attendance  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
days  attended  by  all  the  pupils  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
both  the  number  in  attendance  and  the  length  of  time  attended.  Tlie 
item  is  more  significant  in  evaluating  school  attendance  than  per- 
centage of  average  daily  attendance,  because  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  a  secondary  item,  found  by  dividing  the  aggregate 
attendance  by  the  number  of  days  a  school  was  in  session.  "Aggre- 
gate attendance"  should  be  added  to  the  reports  now  required  in 
Arizona. 

Other  items  which  should  be  added  to  the  reports  required  from  the 
county  superintendents  are  (1)  niunber  of  defective  children,  men- 
tally and  physically,  who  are  incapacitated  for  school  or  who  should 
be  in  special  schools  or  classes.  This  could  be  gathered  by  teachers 
or  census  marshals  as  the  data  on  blind  and  deaf  are  How  gathered, 
the  marshals  to  be  assisted  by  the  county  physician  when  necessary; 
(2)  age-grade  data  for  each  district,  which  should  be  summarized 
by  counties;  (3)  number  completing  eighth-grade  and  number  enter- 
ing high  school;  (4)  number  of  children  between  8  and  16  who 
did  not  attend  school  at  all  and  the  number  who  did  not  attend  school 
regularly;  (5)  number  of  children  6  to  19  years  of  age,  the  ordinary 
school  age. 


Tabt.f.  49. — Length  of  terms  and  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil 

enroUcd. 

■ 

AvemgB  nnmlxr  of  days* 

Counties. 

School  vas 

taui^t. 

AtitfidBd 
by  each  im  J 
pUonroUed. 

Not  attend- 
ed b7«aeii 
pupil  en- 
rolled. 

Arrirhfi 

162 
175 
175 
180 
160 
175 
180 
MS 
100 
180 
180 
170 
170 
MO 

109 

no 

114 
117 
117 
lU 
123 
MO 
118 
123 
110 
08 
107 
104 

53 

CrK-'ii'^p 

S9 

Cnrvvjiao 

r.ii;i 

ei 
43 

(4 1'dliara....... 

43 

Ci  roenlop 

CI 

Marit'ona.. 

57 

Mohave 

M 

Navajo 

42 

Pima 

57 

Final 

30 

Santa  Crxa 

77 

Yavapai 

83 

Yuma 

fit 
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(b)    ATTEimANCE   IN    CUTT    SCHOOUSL 

When  average  daily  school  attendance  in  the  cities  of  Arizona 
is  compared  with  the  enrollment,  it  appears  that  attendance  is  poor* 
Data  collected  in  five  cities  to  show  distribution  of  attendance  for 
the  school  year  1915-16  show  that  12  per  cent  attended  less  than 
51  days,  10  i)er  cent  from  50  to  100  days,  30  per  cent  from  100  to 
150  days,  and  48  per  cent  more  than  150  days.  When  the  fact  is 
considered  that  the  population  in  these  Arizona  cities  shifts  rapidly, 
the  attendance  is  not  as  bad  .as  it  seems.  In  one  city,  for  instance, 
the  enrollment  for  the  year  1915-16  was  608  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  only  392.  In  that  city  111  pupils  moved  away  from  the 
city  during  the  year,  7  left  to  enter  private  schools,  7  went  to  work, 
and  19  left  for  miscellaneous  reasons,  making  a  total  of  144  leaving 
school  during  the  year.  In  another  city  enrolling  1,653  pupils  during 
the  year  the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,242 ;  188  moved  from  the 
city  during  tlie  year,  16  went  to  work, 'and  89  left  for  miscellaneous 
reasons.  A  number  of  children  without  doubt  moved  into  these 
cities  and  entered  school  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  cities  of  Arizona,  therefore,  to  compare  their  school 
attendance  statistics  with  those  of  older  communities  whose  popula- 
tion is  more  nearly  stationary. 

Only  comparatively  few  cities  could  furnish  definite  data  to  show 
the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  school  age  not  in  school.  The 
school  census  as  taken  in  Arizona  is  of  little  assistance  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  taken  usually  in  January.  The  attendance  officer  in  each 
city  should  take  the  school  census  in  August  or  the  Isft  of  September 
each  year,  and  he  should  keep  a  continuous  census  record  by  adding 
the  names  of  children  who  have  moved  into  the  city  and  dropping 
the  names  of  those  who  have  moved  away.  With  such  a  record 
children  not  in  school  can  be  easily  located,  whether  in  private 
schools,  at  home,  or  at  work. 

(O)    COMPUI^gORT   ATTENDANCE. 

The  compulsory  school  age  in  Arizona  is  6  to  16  years,  unless  the 
child  has  completed  the  elementary  school  before  that  age,  when  he 
may  leave  at  14.  Eleven  county  superintendents  report  that  it  is 
well  enforced ;  three  reported  that  it  is  partially  enforced-  A  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  days  attended  to  the  days  taught  (Table 
49)  does  not  verify  the  statement  of  the.  11.  The  large  enrollment 
compared  to  average  daily  attendance  also  indicates  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  true  intent  of  the  law.  If  the  enrollment  is 
correct,  it  indicates  that  children  are  forced  to  enroll  in  school  but 
not  to  attend  r^ularly.  The  law  itself  does  not  specifically  state 
how  much  absence  causes  violation  of  its  regulations,  and  there  is 
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no  legal  interpretation  in  regard  to  it.  Children  may  be  and  often 
are  absent  several  days  without  cause  before  an  investigation  is  be- 
gun. Some  counties  do  not  have  truancy  officers  or  do  not  report 
any,  and  the  sheriff  in  some  counties  appears  to  be  too  busy  to  give 
proper  attention  to  attendance  irregularities.  When  the  entire  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  law  is  left  to  school  directors,  it  becomes 
too  localized  to  be  efficient.  If  teachers  were  required  to  investigate 
daily  absences  and  report  to  the  truant  officer,  better  results  would 
be  obtained.  It  would  also  add  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  law 
to  include  a  clause  compelling  children  between  14  and  16  who  have 
finished  the  elementary  school  either  to  attend  a  high  school  when 
one  is  accessible  or  be  engaged  in  useful  employment  at  home  or  in 
some  industry. 

(d)    retardation   AND  ELIMINATION.  '     ; 

Scope  of  the  study. — An  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  progress  of  children  through 
the  various  grades,  especially  in  the  elementary  school.    One  is  im- 
pressed in  nearly  all  Arizona  schools  with  the  number  of  apparently 
overage  children  in  the  lower  grades.    In  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  percentage  of  children  underage,  normal,  and  overage 
for  their  respective  grades,  data  were  collected  in  12  of  the  city 
school  systems,  including  approximately  16,000  children,  and  from 
354  classrooms  in  schools  outside  of  cities  with  special  superintend- 
ents, including  about  9,000  children,  which  is  approximately  40  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  in  rural  schools.    Since  the  elementary  school 
course  of  study  is  eight  years  in  length,  the  normal  child  entering  at  6 
years  of  age  and  making  one  grade  each  year  completes  the  course 
at  14 ;  one  entering  at  7  should  complete  the  course  at  15.    In  the  com- 
pilation of  the  data,  therefore,  children  of  the  first  grade  6  and  7 
years  of  age  are  considered  normal ;  all  8  years  of  age  and  over,  over- 
age.   In  the  second  grade  children  under  7  years  of  age  are  consid- 
ered underage ;  all  7  and  8  years  of  age,  normal ;  and  all  9  or  more 
years  of  age,  overage ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  grades,  allowing  two 
years  for  the  normal  age,  or  nine  years  for  completion  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  course.    This  is  a  most  liberal  allowance  for  normality 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ages  are  taken  as 
of  September  1  instead  of  June  1.    A  child  may  fail  and  repeat  a 
year's  work  and  still  be  classed  as  normal. 

A  complete  study  of  retardation  includes  not  alone  the  age  of 
pupils  in  each  grade,  but  also  the  nimiber  making  slow  progress  and 
tlie  number  making  rapid  progress  through  the  course,  aside  from  the 
age  consideration.  Cumulative  data  are  not  kept  in  Arizona  schools, 
and  information  concerning  progress  through  grades  in  preceding 
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years  is  not  available  except  in  a  few  cases.  Statistics  reported  in- 
^  dude  only  the  relation  between  the  children's  age  and  the  grade  in 
which  they  are  enrolled ;  they  do  not  show  all  the  facts.  A  pupil  old 
for  his  grade  may  still  make  normal  or  even  rapid  progress.  If  so. 
the  retardation  of  that  pupil  should  not  be  charged  to  the  school  un- 
less the  school  authorities  fail  to  eliforce  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  Even  without  tables  to  show  progress  in  the  grades  regardless 
of  the  age,  the  data  collected  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
children  underage,  normal,  and  overage  for  their  respective  grades 
are  significant  and  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  teaie^hers.  The  following  tables  show  this  for 
each  of  12  Arizona  cities,  and  the  same  data  for  the  counties,  includ- 
ing schools  outside  of  cities  with  special  superintendents. 

Tables  50  and  51  show  the  number  of  children  who  are  underage, 
of  normal  age  and  overage  for  the  12  Arizona  cities  and  similar 
data  for  22  small  cities  in  the  United  States  submitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  In  both  cases  data  were  gathered  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year  and  in  the  same  way. 

Tables  52  and  53  show  data  of  the-same  kind  for  the  schools  out- 
side of  cities  with  special  superintendents  in  the  14  counties  of  Ari- 
zona and  in  20  counties  of  Colorado,  the  counties  selected  in  order 
from  an  alphabetical  arrangement  The  data  were  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases. 

Tabue  50. — Age-grade  data  for  12  Arizona  citiea,  October,  1916, 


Nomber  of  children 

• 

Percentage. 

Cities. 

Under 
age. 

Nor- 
mal. 

Oyer 
age. 

Total. 

Under 
age. 

Nor- 
mal. 

Over 
age. 

Bisbee 

no 

60 
70 
16 
55 

41 
35 
217 
40 
19 
03 
70 

1,344 
501 

1,185 
145 
706 
443 
180 

1,673 
200 
303 

1,802 
8fl0 

740 
703 

1,360 
100 
432 
308 
417 
021 
160 
160 

1,706 
188 

2,208 

1,254 

8,633 

260 

1,382 

601 

681 

2,  no 

400 

883 

8,100 

686 

5 

4 
3 
6 
4 
6 
4 
8 
8 
5 
3 
13 

61 
40 
45 
56 
62 
64 
80 
58 
60 

r;) 

«2 

58 

34 

Oirtoa. 

66 

T)ffl1ff'lftfl .*.r,..rr T1-T»1-»T 

52 

38 

Qlobe 

34 

Mesa 

30 

NOICKlffJ ,,. -r-. 

65 

Phoenix..... 

34 

Prescott 

32 

Tempe... 

42 

Tiicson 

55 

Wlnalow r 

29 

ToUl 

833 

8,846 

7,113 

16,381 

>5 

>51 

U4 

inn*— 18 — 8 
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Tablb  5L — Age-grade  data  for  22  citiea  of  5,000  population  or  under  gaiJi&red 
at  about  the  same  time  as  those  for  Arizona,  October,  1916, 


Cities  and  States. 


Alma,  Mich 

Attica,  Ind 

Ballinger.  Tex 

Bedford  City,  Vs... 

Clinton,  Mo 

Clovis,  N.  Mex 

Dartmouth,  Mass. . . 
Enelewood,  Colo. . . 

Fulton.  Ky 

Ooldfleld.Nev 

Harvard,  in 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Marion,  Iowa 

Owego,  N.  Y 

Prospect  Park,  N.  J 

Rawlins,  Wya 

Red  Lake,  Mont.... 
RidgeQeld,  Conn... 

RaJLhYiUe,  Ind 

S wanton,  Vt 

Two  Harbors,  Minn 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va.. 

Total 


Number  of  children. 


Under 


33 
35 
8 
5 
7« 
38 
97 
78 
39 
29 
33 
22 
19 
61 

208 
18 
22 
6d 
32 
31 

116 


1,117 


Nor- 
mal. 


346 
453 
374 
218 
499 
468 
605 
490 
253 
274 
294 
419 
459 
270 
272 
309 
1,043 
32S 
524 
133 
790 
669 


9,390 


Ovw 

age. 


189 
130 
343 
137 
176 
160 
238 
99 
72 

ia5 

84 

80 

153 

131 

.V 

69 

19 

120 

247 

98 

140 

179 


3,020 


Total. 


618 
7S 
360 
751 
666 
940 
667 
364 
408 
401 
521 
631 
462 
530 
396 

1,084 
517 
803 
257 

1,040 
812 


13,527 


Percentage. 


Under 
age. 


6 
6 
1 
1 

10 

6 

10 

12 

11 

7 

6 

4 

3 

13 

88 

5 

3 

13 

4 

12 

11 

8 


«8 


Nor- 
mal. 


61 
73 
63 

60 
66 
TD 

73 
70 
67 
73 
80 
74 
58 
51 
78 
98 
63 
65 
52 
76 
70 


169 


Ovw 


33 

21 
47 
:« 
2i 

24 

as 

15 
19 
26 
31 
16 
31 
39 
U 
17 

a 

34 

31 

» 
13 


^2] 


>  Average. 

Table  52. — Age-grade  data  for  Arizona  schools,  not  including  12  cities 

in  Table  SO. 


Counties. 


Under 
age. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino. . 

Cila 

Graham... 
Orcenlee... 
Maricopa. . 
Mohave.... 
Navajo.... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz, 
Yavapai. . . 
Yuma 

Total 


Number  of  children. 


8 
69 

9 

8 
64 
25 
196 
24 
20 
36 

9 
28 
47 
67 


600 


Nor- 
mal. 


188 
555 

80 
130 
559 
169 
1,232 
124 
381 
405 

74 
177 
258 
155 


4,487 


Over 
age. 


224 
572 

68 
101 
410 
251 
736 

71 
321 
433 
132 
386 
191 

97 


8,963 


Total. 


430 

1,196 

157 

»0 

1,034 

435 

2,163 

219 

722 

874 

305 

591 

476 

309 


Percentage. 


9,040 


Under 
ago. 


2 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
0 

10 
3 
4 
4 
5 
9 

18 


I 


16 


Nor- 
mal. 


44 

45 
51 
64 
64 
38 
57 
56 
fi3 
46 
36 

ao 

54 
SO 


>49 


Otw 


54 
49 
43 
43 

39 
46 
33 
34 
45 
50 
59 
63 
38 
31 


145 


>  Average. 
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Table  53. — Data  from  schools  not  including  cities  with  special  superintendents 
for  first  20  counties  in  Colorado,  arranged  alphabetically. 


County. 

Total 
diildren. 

Under 
age. 

Normal. 

Over 

age. 

1 

1,311 

54 

463 

49 

462 

1,011 

116 

482 

43 

171 

274 

670 

375 

80 

382 

356 

851 

1,149 

1,021 

1,112 

Percent, 
11 

9 
15 

8 
10 
12 
21 
10 
16 

2 

8 
10 
13 
11 
13 
19 
10 
11 

5 
10 

Percent. 
66 
52 
56 
63 
61 
65 
61 
64 
65 
62 
43 
65 
63 
60 
66 
60 
60 
65 
71 
65 

Percent. 
23 

2 

39 

3 

29 

4 

28 

5 

29 

6 

23 

18 

^ 

26 

u 

19 

10 

36 

11 

49 

12 

25 

13 

24 

H 

29 

15 

21 

16 

21 

17 

21 

18 

24 

19 

24 

20 

25 

10,434 
30,379 

Sixty-two  counties  (schools  outsido  of  cities) 

10 

63 

27 

A  comparison  of  the  Arizona  cities  with  those  in  other  States 
given  and  of  the  Arizona  counties  with  the  data  for  20  Colorado 
counties  (Tables  50  to  54)  indicates  that  there  is  an  excessive 
rate  of  retardation  and  a  correspondingly  low  rate  of  normality 
and  of  under-age  children  in  the  Arizona  schools.  This  is  not  true 
for  all  cities  or  counties,  but  5  of  the  12  cities  and  11  of  the  14  counties 
show  a  very  high  rate  of  retardation.  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
for  the  counties  of  Arizona  given  in  Table  52  with  those  for  Colorado 
given  in  Table  53  shows  that  Colorado  counties  are  almost  uniformly 
better. 

Between  Arizona  city  schools  and  the  schools  outside  the  cities 
the  difference  is,  on  the  whole,  negligible.  There  is  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  under  age  and  over  age  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  com- 
munities and  a  lower  rate  of  normality.  The  difference  may  be  due 
to  the  less  systematic  grading  of  rural  schools.  It  is  probable  that 
the  real  conditions  in  this  respect  do  not  vary  materially.  A  sum- 
mary is  given  in  Table  54. 

TABLE  54. — Per  cent  of  underage,  normal,  and  overage  in  Arizona  and  other 

places. 


12  Arlxona  dties. 

22  other  cities 

3M  Arisona  rural  adioob 
62  Colorado  coontles 


Total 

number  of 

children. 


16,2S1 

13,527 

9,040 

30,379 


Percent 

under 

age. 


6 

8 

6 

10 


Percent 
normal. 


61 
69 
49 
63 


Per  cent 
overage. 


44 

23 
45 
27 
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The  problem. — ^The  seriousness  of  retardation  is  concerned  chi^j 
with  the  results  to  the  child  himself,  the  educational  loss  to  the  State, 
and  the  financial  loss  which  comes  from  the  added  expense  of  r^eat- 
ing  grades.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  of  the  most  importance.  The 
child  becomes  discouraged  and  leaves  school  at  an  early  age,  while 
the  State  loses  the  possibility  of  adding  to  its  population  an  educated 
citizen. 

Children  who  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year  of  school  miss  the  larger  part  of  the  education  which  the  State 
provides  for  its  children,  and  they  do  not  receive  the  minimum 
amount  which  is  by  general  agreement  considered  necessary  as 
preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Many  of  these  children  have 
not  advanced  far  enough  to  acquire  the  permanent  habits  which  the 
school  aims  to  inculcate,  and  the  training  gained  in  so  short  a  time 
can  not  be  sufficient  for  ordinarv  needs.  The  education  is  not  com- 
prehensive  enough,,  and  the  school  impressions  are  superficial.  The 
children  as  well  as  the  State  lose  through  the  failure  of  the  children 
to  make  full  use  of  what  is  freely  offered. - 

The  cost  of  repeating  grades  is  an  important  consideration.  The 
relation  between  cost  and  the  percentage  of  repeaters  is  approxi- 
mately direct;  that  is,  if  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  re- 
peating, the  added  cost  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  system. 
An  accurate  estimate  of  added  cost  can  not  be  made  from  data 
available  for  Arizona  because  the  overage  children  are  nof  all  re- 
peaters; many,  particularly  Mexicans,  enter  school  at  an  advanced 
age.  However,  from  the  studies  made  it  is  evident  that  the  usual 
close  relation  between  overage  and  retardation  exists  in  Arizona. 
Further  evidence  that  this  is  true  is  foijnd  in  the  figures  on  promo- 
tion in  Table  65.  The  majority  of  those  given  in  the  tables  (50  to  53) 
as  overage  children  are  really  retarded  children,  and  their  education 
is  costing  the  State  annually  far  more  than  would  be  necessary  if 
special  classes  and  special  teachers  were  provided  for  them. 

The  injury  of  retardation  is  not  confined  to  the  cost  nor  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  leave  school  early  and  are  therefore  deprived  of  an 
education.  While  they  do  remain  in  school  the  instruction  is  not 
adapted  to  their  abilities.  They  do  not,  therefore,  receive  fuU  benefit 
from  the  time  which  they  devote  to  school,  and  since  they  are  im- 
properly classified,  they  are  a  burden  to  the  teacher  and  a  handicap 
to  the  pupils  who  are  making  normal  progress.  This  erroneous 
classification  means  that  the  teacher  is  obliged  either  to  neglect  the 
backward  children  or  to  devote  to  them  the  time  needed  ior  the 
proper  advancement  of  the  bright  children.  This  is  more  disastrous 
in  rural  schools  where  individual  help  is  a  greater  tax  on  a  teacher 
already  burdened  with  far  too  many  classes.    The  school  should  be 
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fio  organized  that  no  group  of  children  need  be  sacrificed  for  the 
education  of  another  group. 

Excessive  retardoMon. — ^Retardation  is  not  so  serious  if  confined  to 
the  lower  grades  and  children  are  not  more  than  two  years  overage. 
The  schools  of  Arizona,  however,  have  many  children  three  years 
or  more  overage.  (See  Tables  55,  56,  and  58.)  Studies  made  in  other 
cities  indicate  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  retarded  three  years 
or  more  are  mentally  defective.  Proper  provision  for  such  children 
can  be  made  only  through  special  classes  or  institutions,  a  provision 
not  yet  adopted  in  Arizona  to  any  extent  Special  classes  would 
retain  in  school  many  overage  children  who  now  drop  out  because 
they  are  required  to  attend  classes  with  children  much  younger 
than  they.  The  total  number  overage  three  or  more  years  is  2,576,  or 
16  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  12  cities,  and  1,894,  or  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  in  the  other  schools  from  which 
data  were  obtained.  Table  57  shows  the  proportion  of  young,  normal, 
and  overage  by  grades  in  the  12  Arizona  cities.  It  indicates  that  the 
overage  problem  is  greatest  in  the  fifth  grade  and  rapidly  diminishes 
in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school.  This  is  about  the  grade  at 
which  retarded  children  reach  the  compulsory  age  limit  and  drop 
oiit  of  school.  Table  58  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  children 
retarded  three  or  more  years  in  each  grade  in  the  12  cities.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  are  comparatively  few  three  years  or  more  over- 
age in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  in  fact,  after  the  fourth  grade 
the  percentage  of  children  three  or  more  years  overage  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes. The  excessive  retardation  in  Arizona  schools  is  not  confined  to 
the  Mexican  population ;  figures  are  given  in  a  later  table. 


Table  55.— TAe  number  and  proportion  of  children  overage  in  each  city  for  one, 

ttoo,  and  three  or  more  years. 


cities. 

One  year. 

Two  years. 

Three  years  or  more. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Bbbee 

336 

217 
484 

47 
200 
101 
124 
4W 

90 

02 
606 

60 

18 
17 
10 
10 
16 
16 
20 
17 
18 
15 
16 
U 

206 

18» 

331 

23 

116 

68 

08 

260 

46 

41 

466 

80 

8 

16 

13 

0 

0 

9 

16 

0 

0 

11 

14 

8 

204 
300 
405 

22 
122 

41 
188 
227 

26 

67 
844 

61 

8 

Clifton 

24 

PffligiM. .  ,  »  ^  X .  ^  1  ^ 

10 

Fln0ftalT.[          /    IWs 

8 

aiobb '....'./. 

9 

Mesa 

6 

Nog&les 

20 

Phoenix... 

8 

presoott ; 

5 

Tempe 

14 

TllCSOQ 

26 

Wlnslow 

10 

118 

Table  56.- 
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■The  number  and  proportion  of  children  overage  in  Arizona  schooiU 

outside  of  cities. 


CoaatiM. 

Cm 

yaw. 

TwDjean. 

nine  years  or  man. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Aparhe. 

09 
223 

84 

37 
171 

88 
853 

41 
163 
185 

36 
113 

83 

43 

34 

U 
22 
15 
16 
20 
16 
20 
22 
15 
17 
19 
17 
14 

47 

14« 
19 
28 

117 
47 

201 
15 
73 

110 
24 
84 
44 
22 

11 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
9 
7 

10 
13 
12 
14 
9 
7 

78 

210 

15 

36 

123 

116 

181 

15 

95 

183 

62 

189 

64 

32 

19 

Coc*hJae 

IS 

Cnmnino 

9 

GII« 

15 

Graham 

12 

Greenlee 

26 

Ifaricopo. 

8 

If obave -. 

7 

Navajo 

13 

Pirn* 

22 

Pinal 

30 

SaoUCms 

32 

Yavapai 

M 

Yuma 

10 

Bute 

1,618 

17 

941 

14 

L394                   U 

1 

Table  57. — Proportion  young ,  normal,  and  over  age,  by  grades,  in  12  Arizona 

cities. 


Age  periods. 


Young.. 
Normal. 
Overage 


Elementary-school  grades. 


2 

56 
42 


5 

48 
47 


6 
53 
41 


6 

45 
49 


6 
44 

51 


CO 


6 
50 
44 


d 

S 


8 
55 
37 


xi 


5 
60 
35 


High-school  c 


18 
56 

27 


IL 


16 

60 
24 


III. 


16 
67 
17 


IV. 


19 

79 
U 


Table  58. — The  number  and  per  cent  of  children  S  or  more  years  over  age  in 

each  grade  in  Arizona  cities. 


First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

TMaL 

Cities. 

■ 

69 

36 

202 

9 
24 

9 
63 
37 

6 

6 

280 

23 

i 

15 

8 

23 

14 

8 

7 

24 
7 
6 
10 
27 
17 

1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

» 

20 
62 
48 

4 
19 

7 

34 
60 

4 

11 

135 

7 

1 

• 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

i 

• 

a 

i 

• 

1 

• 

i 
1 

• 

1 

• 

3 

o 

Bisbee.. ............. 

27 

B8 

109 

4 
22 

9 
51 
44 

0 

12 

207 

8 

8 

32 
25 
11 
10 

8 
47 
12 

0 
20 
27 
15 

66 
55 
83 

0 
21 

4 
21 
40 

8 

12 

117 

9 

19 
33 
21 

0 
11 

4 
31 
11 
11 
28 
30 
14 

8 
38 
18 
14 
12 

7 
44 
13 

6 
20 
30 

8 

12 
31 
46 

1 
16 

6 
15 
30 

3 
12 
54 

2 

5 
35 
18 

3 
13 

7 
30 
10 

5 
18 
21 

3 

7 

26 
7 
2 

10 
4 
1 

12 
3 
3 

23 
0 

4 

29 

4 

7 

8 

11 

4 

5 

7 

11 

14 

0 

3 
16 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 
14 

1 

1 
13< 

0 

3 
22 

0 
8 

8 
2 
10 
5 
2 
8 
8 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 

0 
13 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
6 

304 

22 
123 

41 
tffl 
227 

as 

17 
844 

51 

8 

Clifton 

x 

Dousrlas 

19 

Flagstaff 

8 

Globe 

9 

Mesa 

6 

Nogalcs 

29 

JPhoenix 

8 

Prescott 

i 

Tempo 

14 

TiK'son 

27 

Winslow 

M 

Total 

•  ■  «  • 

2,S3ft 

If 

Age  range, — The  range  of  ages  of  children  in  the  Arizona  city 
schools  is  shown  in  Table  59.  The  variation  in  the  first  grade  is  from 
6  or  6  to  15  or  16  years  in  several  cities.    The  variation  is  highest 
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in  the  first  three  grades  and  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  fourth 
grade  for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  elsewhere. 

The  range  is  unusually  great,  particularly  in  the  cities  with  a 
large  number  of  Mexican  refugees.  The  older  children  among  them 
should  not  be  put  into  regular  grades  but  in  special  classes.  The 
incongruity  of  teaching  5-year-old  and  16-year-old  children  together 
and  in  the  same  way  is  apparent. 


Table  59. — Range  of  ages  in  each  grade  for  12  cities. 


aties. 


TUCSOD 

Tempe , 

Globe 

Nogales^.^, 

Mosa 

Flagstaff 

Winslow 

Prescott 

Douglas 

Clifton 

BIsbee 

Phoenix 


Median. 


First 
grade. 


Yr». 
5-16 
6-12 
.V13 
6-14 
5-13 
6-13 
6-14 
6-12 
5-16 
5-16 
5-13 
5-15 


§ 


Yn. 

11 
6 

10 
0 
8 
7 
8 
6 

11 

11 

8| 
10 


8.5 


Second 
grade. 


Pi 


Yts. 
6-16 
6-10 
6-14 
6-16 
6-14 
6-12 
6-13 
6-10 
6-15 
6-16 
6-14 
6-15 


d 

o 

I 


Y». 

10{ 
4 
8 

10 
8 
6 
7 
4 
9 

10 
8 
9 


Third 
grade. 


M 


Yrt. 
7-16 
7-15 
7-15 
7-15 
7-12 
7-10 
7-14 
7-14 
6-16 
7-15 
&-16 
(H5 


8 


i 


Yt. 
9 

8 
8 
8 
5 
3 
7 
7 

10 
8 

10 
9 


8 


Foarth 
grade. 


Yt9, 
7-16 
8-16 
7-15 
9-16 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-12 
7-16 
8-16 
8-15 
7-16 


§ 


Yrt. 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
4 
9 
8 
7 
9 


7.5 


nrth 

grade. 


« 


Yn 
fr-16 
9-16 
8-17 
9-16 
9-14 
^14 
9-15 
9-14 
9-16 
^16 
8-16 
8-16 


i 


Y». 

8 
7 
9 
7 
5 
5 
6 
5 
7 
7 
8 
8 


Sixth 
grade. 


P4 


Yr». 

9-M 
10-16 

9-1 
10-16 
11-16 

^15 
10-14 
10-15 

9-16 
10-17 
10-17 

9-16 


1 

> 


Yr», 
7 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
4 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 


6.5 


Seventh 
grade. 


Yrs. 

10-16 

11-16 

10-17 

10-16 

11-16 

11-16 

11-15 

11-16 

11-16 

11-16 

11-10 

10-16 


g 

-a 


Y». 


6 
5 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


Eighth 
grade. 


4ft 


Yrs 

11-16 

12-16 

11-17 

11-16 

12-16 

12-16 

12-17 

12-16 

12-16 

12-16 

12-16 

12-16 


i 
I 

> 


Yt. 


5 

4 
0 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Attenuation. — Other  factors  influencing  or  resulting  from  retarda- 
tion are  shown  in  Tables  60  and  61.  These  tables  show  the  tendency 
of  the  number  enrolled  in  school  to  diminish  after  the  third  grade 
end  after  the  age  of  14.  Of  16,286  children  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  of  12  Arizona  cities,  7,265  are  in  the  first  two  grades 
and  9,463  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  60 
that  for  every  100 /enrolled  in  the  first  grade  only  35  are  enrolled  in 
the  fifth,  23  in  the  sixth,  and  19  in  the  eighth.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  similar  data  are  given  from  30  cities  in  the  United  States 
of  10,000  population  or  under,  selected  at  random.  Table  61  shows 
the  tendency  to  drop  out  after  the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  Here 
again  similar  data  for  comparison  are  presented  from  eight  other 
cities,  also  selected  at  random* 
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Table  60. — Number  enrolled  in  each  grade  for  every  100  enrdtted  in  the  first 

ffrade. 


auflf. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Thiid 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

nxih 
gradB. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Ei^ith 

BIsbee 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

70 
50 
48 
66 
W 
91 
43 
62 
78 
89 
46 
40 

63 

40 
45 

60 
60 
85 

36 
60 
73 
88 
36 
44 

87 
39 
80 
44 
61 
73 
30 
66 
63 
101 
40 
66 

83 

31 
39 
60 
40 
67 
19 
51 
63 
104 
28 
40 

36 
21 
S3 
46 
40 
28 
0 
46 
42 
43 
15 
27 

23 

17 
13 
38 
36 
64 
12 
46 
43 
47 
15 
23 

14 

Clifton 

It 

Doaglaa. 

15 

Flagstaff 

3Q 

Gk>Be 

23 

Mesa , 

SS 

Nosalcs 

8 

Phoenix 

4D 

Presoott 

43 

Tempo 

50 

Tucson 

11 

Winslow 

a 

Total 

100 
100 

63 
88 

46 

77 

43 
75 

35 
70 

33 
63 

28 
63 

IS 

Foi  30  other  ctUes 

43 

Table  61. — Holding  power  of  Arizona  city  schools  as  compared  with  8  other 
cities — Number  of  children  of  each  age  for  every  100  six  years  old. 


Yean  of  age. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.  13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Bisbce 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

94 
141 
104 

82 
145 

63 

91 
153 
116 
118 
137 

91 

87 

160 

96 

96 

172 

100 

78 
132 

03 

90 
154 

62 

66 
113 

86 

73 
140 

71 

60 

185 

85 

103 
150 

78 

65 
101 

70 

90 
130 

46 

41 
01 
81 
83 
98 
63 

37 
60 
65 

83 
74 
34 

18 
38 

47 
63 
40 
43 

11 
17 
31 
58 
34 
17 

6 

8 

7 

81 

13 

14 

Doaelas 

Globe 

Presoott 

Tucson 

Winslow 

Total 

100 
100 

114 
107 

119 
110 

116 
112 

98 
104 

97 
104 

106 
96 

86 
93 

83 
86 

54 

67 

37 

48 

18 
35 

10 
19 

8 

For  8  other  cities 

8 

Contributory  conditions, — The  tables  suggest  the  very  pertinent 
questions,  why  is  there  so  much  retardation  in  the  elementary  grades, 
and  why  are  so  few  children  enrolled  in  the  upper  grades!  It  is  esti- 
mated by  school  officials  that  in  the  majority  of  the  12  cities  men- 
tioned half  the  children  enrolled  are  Mexicans.  Some  of  the  retarda- 
tion is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  these  children,  many  of 
whom  have  but  recently  come  to  the  United  States.  Few  of  them, 
regardless  of  age,  have  attended  school  at  all  or  more  than  a  few 
months,  and  even  these  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  It  is  probable  also  that  conditions  in  tha 
border  cities  were  abnormal  when  the  data  were  collected,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  refugees  in  those  cities. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  Mexican  and  of  American 
children  enrolled  and  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Mexicans  on  the 
statistics  of  retardation,  separate  data  were  collected  in  three  cities. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  62.  The  figures  for  these  citi.es  show 
that  while  the  number  of  Mexican  children  overage  is  excessive,  the 
rate  among  American  children  is  also  high  excep£  in  one  city — 
Tempe — where  it  is  unusually  low.    These  facts  and  the  oboerva- 
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tions  made  indicate  that  the  presence  of  Mexican  children  increases 
the  amount  of  retardation  but  does  not  account  for  all  of  it 


Table  62. — Age-grade  data,  hy  nationality,  from  three  cities. 


Clliies. 

NatianAlfty. 

Under- 
age. 

Normal. 

Overage. 

Total 
nnmber 
of  chil- 
dren. 

P'fnricaiuf 

Percent, 

0 

13 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 
3 

"Percent, 
33 
43 
81 
30 
70 
53 
39 
61 
43 

PereenL 
78 
40 
05 
70 
14 
41 
71 
45 
55 

105 

Nogales 

430 

Total .*. 

631 

173 

Tempe 

ATn«rictuui 

107 

Total 

869 

Mi^xICBIW. 

1,404 
1,696 
8,100 

Tucson 

Americans 

Total 

Age-grade  data  of  S19  cities  of  the  United  States.^ 


Median  per  cent  overage,  one  year  or  more,  in  319  cities: 

In  cities  of  35,000  popolatian  and  over 

In  cities  of  less  than  35,000 

Median  per  cent  underage: 

In  cities  of  35,000  population  and  over 

In  cities  of  less  than  35,000 


Qirls. 


Percent. 
83 
36 

4 
5 


1 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ed.  Bull.  No.  5, 1011. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  section  shows  that,  be- 
fore the  Arizona  schools  can  reach  adequate  eflSciency,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  take  steps  to  lower  the  high  rate  of  retardation 
among  American  as  well  as  among  Mexican  diildren;  to  get  more 
foreign  children  into  the  upper  grades;  and  to  give  all  children, 
American  and  foreign,  who  because  of  unavoidable  reasons  will  drop 
out  of  school  before  reaching  the  upper  grades  and  high  school,  the 
kind  of  work  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  them  as  a  preparation  for 
'  efficient  living.  Of  the  causes  possibly  contributing  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  retardation  a  few  are  discussed  here  and  remedies  sug- 
gested. No  city  or  county  can  make  use  of  all  of  them,  but  each 
should  take  some  steps  toward  remedying  existing  conditions.  A 
few  cities  have  begun  to  attack  these  problems  seriously. 

Ungraded  rooms, — At  Clifton  the  superintendent  has  organized  a 
special  room  for  average  children,  so  that  a  child  12  or  15  years  of 
age  is  not  placed  in  a  first-grade  room  with  children  6  years  of  age. 
Several  children  in  this  special  room  have  made  three  or  four  grades 
a  year.    The  superintendent,  summarizing  its  value,  says : 

(1)  It  aUows  -the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  subject  matter  of  which  he  is 
capable,  but  does  not  encumber  the  classroom  of  the  younger  group.  (2)  The 
pupil  eaters  his  proper  grade  as  soon  as  he  has  made  sufflcieDt  progress. 
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(3)  It  saves  the  htimiliation  of  comparison  of  older  with  younger  and  more 
advanced  children.  They  are  treated  as  young  men  and  women  and  their 
work  assumes  dignity.  (4)  Bach  pupil  is  required  to  do  his  own  work  In 
the  ungraded  class,  and  his  growth  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  effbrt 
exi^ended. 

The  plan  of  providing  special  rooms  for  retarded  childpoi  is 
carried  on  successfully  in  nearly  all  large  cities  in  tlie  country. 

Differentiation  of  courses. — ^In  practically  all  cities  in  Arizona  and 
in  graded  schools  large  enough  to  make  the  adjustments,  the  non- 
English-speaking  children  are  segregated  fof  the  first  two,  three,  or 
four  grades.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  particularly  for 
those  over  age,  but  is  of  little  help  if  the  same  course  and  methods 
are  followed  as  for  English-speaking  normal  children.  Not  much 
has  been  done  to  differentiate  the  courses,  textbooks,  and  methods. 
Few  of  the  non-English-speaking  children  get  beyond  the  fifth 
grade.  Many  do  not  advance  beyond  the  third.  They  are  out  of 
school  at  the  age  of  14  or  16  with  scarcely  the  ability  to  read  and 
with  no  practical  work  in  manual  training,  gardening, 'cooking,  or 
sewing.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  course  of  study  should  be  prepared 
wliose  main  features  are  English,  practical  problems  in  arithmetic, 
and  prevocational  work.  The  courses  in  handwork  should  not  be 
deferred  until  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  If  they  are,  many  chil- 
dren have  no  opportunity  to  enter  them.  As  early  as  possible  each 
city  should  provide  prevocational  courses  in  trade  preparation,  man- 
ual training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  for  all  children  13  or  14  years  of 
age  not  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  These  children  will,  with  an 
occasional  exception,  drop  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  16,  when  the 
compulsory-attendance  law  no  longer  holds  them.  Approxim.ately 
half  time  should  be  devoted  to  regular  classroom  work,  half  to  hand- 
work. If  some  such  courses  were  offered,  the  children  who  drop 
out  of  school  before  completing  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  would 
be  much  better  equipped  to  take  their  places  among  the  wage  earners 
of  the  community  than  when  kept  upon  abstract  work  only  indirectly 
related  to  the  work  of  the  world. 

This  recommendation  applies  only  to  normal  children  overage  for 
their  grade.  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  subnormal  children. 
They  should  not  be  in  the  regular  classes  with  normal  children; 
nor  should  they  be  in  the  special  classes  recommended  for  over 
age  children  of  normal  ability.  If  either  backward  or  subnormal 
children  are  kept  in  a  regular  class,  much  of  the  time  that  the  teaclier 
should  give  to  bright  and  normal  children  will  be  given  to  the  back- 
ward, or  else  they  will  be  entirely  neglected.  Studies  made  in  other 
cities  show  that  usually  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  any  school  system  are  subnormal.  The  proportion  is  probably 
about  the  same  in  Arizona.    Figures  are  given  earlier  in  this  report 
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(see  p.  43).    Some  of  them  should  be  in  special  classes  for  backward 
children,  and  others  should  be  placed  in  an  institution. 

JSiae  and  number  of  classes. — Overlarge  classes  are  direct  contribu- 
tory causes  to  retardation.  The  number  of  pupils  should  not  exceed 
35  or  40  children.  Table  63  shows  the  size  of  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  14  cities.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  high  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  10  cities  conduct  classes  containing  over  40  children.  In 
some  cities  classes  of  50  or  60  children  were  foimd.  Efficient  work 
is  not  possible  under  such  conditions.  Certain  children  needing 
special  help  can  not  receive  it,  and  consequently  fail  to  be  promoted. 
A  number  of  cities  are  now  planning  to  erect  new  buildings.  When 
this  is  done,  if  not  before,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  special 
classes  recommended.  This  provision  will  in  most  instances  reduci^ 
the  classes  in  the  lower  grades  to  normal  size.  When  it  does  not, 
additional  teachers  should  be  engaged. 


Table  63. — Enrollment  to  the  teacher  in  elementary  schools. 


ClUes. 

Median 

groap-sise 

flBToUed. 

Teachers 

baring 

more  than 

35  paplls. 

Teachers 

having 

more  than 

40pnpiLij 

Mesa 

a6-ao 

31-^ 
31-35 
81-35 
3<M0 
36-40 
36-40 
36-40 
36-40 
41-44 
41-15 
41-45 
46-^ 

Percent. 
10 
14 
34 
31 
37 
53 
60 
50 
80 
65 
01 
80 
fi6 
70 

Percent. 

4 

Flagstaff 

14 

Fhoenix 

g 

Jerome 

10 

WiDslow ^ 

37 

Douglas ? 

20 

Prescott , 

33 

Nogales 

37 

Olobe 

40 

YUnlft T  ......  r  ^ .  .   .  .  X  .  .  .       . 

41 

Tucson....... 

70 

Bisbee 

7."> 

Clifton 

8J 

Morencl , 

6j 

Figures  showing  the  enrollment  in  one-teacher  country  schools,  the 
number  of  grades,  and  the  number  of  daily  recitations  are  given  in 
Table  64.  In  many  cases  teachers  in  such  schools  are  conducting  far 
too  many  recitations  daily.  In  a  few  cases  among  those  replying  to 
the  bureau  questionnaire,  as  many  as  44  and  54  recitations  are  re- 
ported. Of  all  teachers  reporting,  36  per  cent  conduct  more  than  25 
recitations  daily;  14  per  cent,  more  than  30  recitations.  When  a 
teacher  conducts  25  recitations  daily,  the  average  time  given  each 
class  in  a  school  day  of  5  hours  (allowing  for  noons  and  recesses)  is 
12  minutes;  for  30  recitations  only  10  minutes  can  be  given.  A  15- 
minute  recitation  period  is  too  short  for  any  but  the  primary  grades; 
30-minute  recitation  periods  are  necessary  above  the  sixth  grade  to 
accomplish  good  results. 
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Tabus  04. — One-teacher  9chool0, 


1 

• 

1 

e 
1 

1 

Number  reporting  enroll- 
ment of^ 

Nnmber  reporting  luiTlog— 

Number  report- 
ing dafly  reel- 

'          CoontSes. 

i 

d 

a 

«0 

s 

a 

a 

a 

0 

a 

00 

1 

8 

2 

0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 

9 

a 

o 

t 

c« 

0 
0 
0 
0 

•e 

1 

to 

«o 

Co 

« 

Ok 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

i 

2 

8* 

a 

a 

• 

a 

o 

Apactie..... 

9 
46 
13 
12 
16 
11 
23 
11 
14 
18 
34 
16 
30 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

3 
8 
0 
1 

1 
3 

4 
1 

1 
0 

a 

0 
8 
2 

2 

16 
3 
3 
0 
3 
2 
6 
4 
2 
0 
3 

10 
8 

14 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

0 
1 

0 
0 
3 

1 
1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
0 

1 
7 
0 
3 
0 
8 
8 
3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
9 
1 

3 
9 
3 
6 
5 
3 
4 
0 
3 
4 
8 
3 
6 
4 

3 

8 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
0 
8 
3 
8 
3 
6 
4 

1 

13 
4 
0 
1 
3 
3 
6 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 
8 
4 
3 
5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 

? 

8 

1 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
4 
1 

3 

2 

19 

1 

10 

g 

Cochlae 

Cocfflfilno. 

Olla 

Orwnlee 

Maricopa 

Ifohave 

Navaio 

Pima. 

Final 

BantaCrus 

Yavapai 

Yuma t  * . , .  ^ . 

Total 

258 
80 

3 

1 

28 
11 

70 
27 

62 
24 

38 
15 

19 

16 
6 

10 
4 

12 
6 

4 
2 

15 

38 
15 

56 

22 

43 

16 

45 

17 

47 

18 

3 
1 

25 
10 

50  73   51 
84  30  21 

31 

Percent 

Grouping. — The  problem  of  retardation  in  city  systems  could  be 
solved  in  part  if  teachers,  especially  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades, 
were  required  to  divide  their  rooms  into  groups.  In  some  schools 
all  the  children  in  the  first  grade  have  practically  the  same  work;  in 
others  there  are  two  groups  in  the  first  grade.  It  is  impossible  to 
hold  40  first  grade  children  to  the  same  work.  The  slow>moving 
ones  should  be  in  one  group,  a  faster  set  in  another  group,  and  so  on 
until  at  least  three  groups  have  been  formed.  If  there  are  two  first 
grades  in  a  building,  six  or  seven  groups  can  be  formed,  so  that  there 
will  soon  be  an  interval  of  only  about  a  month  or  two  between  two 
groups.  A  backward  child  will  not  then  be  held  until  the  end  of  a 
term  and  be  required  to  repeat  a  year's  work.  He  can  be  dropped 
behind  to  the  next  lower  group  when  he  shows  that  he  can  not  keep 
up  with  his  group;  and  if  a  child  shows  special  ability  he  can  be 
advanced  to  the  next  higher  group.  If  this  plan  is  continued 
throughout  the  course,  in  a  few  years  many  of  the  bright  children 
will  be  a  grade  ahead  and  none  of  the  slow-moving  ones  will  have 
been  required  to  repeat  an  extra  year's  work.  This  suggestion,  of 
course,  applies  principally  to  large  graded  schools,  preferably  those 
having  one  grade  to  a  teacher.  In  rural  schools  an  entirely  different 
organization  is  necessary,  providing  among  other  things  for  combi- 
nation and  alternation  of  classes. 

Kindergartens, — Kindergartens  are  reported  from  only  six  cities 
of  Arizona.  The  superintendents  in  charge  of  these,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  kinder- 
garten children  through  the  grades,  report  that  those  with  kinder- 
garten training  have  an  advantage  over  those  without  such  training. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  children  who  must  learn  the  English 
language.  A  child  entering  the  kindergarten  at  5  years  of  age  usu- 
oily  gains  sufficient  command  of  English  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
first  grade  before  he  enters  it. 


(E)    PROMOTION. 

Table  65  shows  the  promotion  rate  by  grades  for  12  Arizona  cities. 
The-  rate  in  all  but  two  cases  is  low,  especially  in  the  first  and  third 
grades.  In  all  cities  it  differs  widely  in  the  different  grades.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  except  by  assuming  that  the  work  of  the 
different  grades  is  not  equally  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  them.  There  may  be  something  wrong  either  in  the 
course  of  study  or  in  the  method  of  grading.  It  is  hard  to  account 
for  the  high  rate  of  nonpromotion  in  the  first  grade. 

Table  65. — Proportions  of  pupils  promoted  June,  1916,  by  grades  and  cities. 


Gredeai 

Noga- 
les. 

Mesa. 

Pres- 
oott 

Phoe- 
nix. 

Toe. 
Km. 

Win*, 
low. 

aioba. 

Flag- 
staff. 

Aver- 
aga 

1 

Perct, 
57 
74 
75 
81 
83 
72 
80 
79 

Perct, 
77 
92 
90 
93 
97 
88 
98 
95 

Perct. 
75 
74 
81 
79 
63 
75 
92 
77 

Pera. 
84 
91 
91 
88 
94 
94 
88 
93 

Peret. 
81 
79 
80 
83 
77 
93 
97 
90 

PercL 
98 
95 
95 
97 
96 
97 
100 
100 

Peret. 
66 
-  87 
90 
85 
94 
8S 
88 
89 

Peret. 

65 

86 

"       91 

87 

89 

91 

100 

100 

Perct. 
79 

a 

87 

3 

88 

4 

88 

5 

87 

6 

91 

7 

92 

8 

93 

Ayerage «... 

66 

89 

79 

90 

83 

98 

83 

83 

87 

A  low  promotion  rate  means  much  retardation.  The  average  for 
the  cities  given  in  the  foregoing  table  is  raised  by  two  cities  in  which 
the  rate  is  relatively  high.  Using  this  average,  87  per  cent,  for  1,000 
first  grade  children,  only  790  pass  the  first  grade;  of  the  790,  but 
687  pass  the  second,  and  so  on  until  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade 
only  360  of  the  1,000  children  complete  the  course  in  eight  years. 
With  a  promotion  rate  of  80  per  cent,  only  168  children  of  the  1,000 
entering  the  first  grade  complete  the  eighth  within  the  allotted  time. 

What  proportion  of  a  class  should  be  promoted  is  not  a  settled 
question.  Some  authorities  assert  that  nonpromotion  greater  than 
8  per  cent  is  excessive.*  Theoretically,  no  child  should  fail,  even  one 
mentally  deficient.  He  should  be  kept  going  ahead  at  the  rate  suited 
to  his  capacity  and  not  be  required  to  repeat  a  year's  work.  To  reach 
this  ideal  should  be  the  aim  of  every  superintendent.  If  20  per  cent 
of  the  children  fail,  something  is  wrong  with  the  course  of  study, 
the  teaching,  or  the  supervision.    Only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  children 

#       .^ 

^  Report  of  a  sanrej  of  tbe  school  ByBtem  of  Batte^  Mont,  prepared  hj  the  Butte  survej 
commlsalMk. 
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in  a  school  system  are  mentally  deficient.  The  only  other  reason 
for  a  pupil's  failure  for  which  the  school  is  not  responsible  is  illness, 
and  even  in  that  the  school  is  at  fault  if  the  ventilation  is  poor,  if 
there  is  no  health  inspector,  and  if  no  school  nurse  is  employed  to 
help  prevent  sickness.  The  claim  that  a  child  fails  because  he  is  lazy 
is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  teaching  is  not  good  enough  to  reach 
the  lazy  child.  In  the  end  the  school  must  be  held  responsible  for 
tlie  failures  and  consequently  for  retardation  and  elimination.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  retardation  in  Arizona  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  move  frequently  from  city  to  city.  This  cause  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  schools.  Special  care,  however,  should  be  taken, 
when  this  condition  exists,  to  place  the  child  properly  when  he  enters 
a  new  system.  In  some  cases  it  is  customary  to  place  the  children  in 
lower  grades  without  giving  due  attention  to  their  abilities. 

Ketardation  would  be  diminished  if  summer  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  all  cities  in  which  climatic  conditions  permit.  According 
to  the  average  promotion  rate  of  12  Arizona  cities,  for  each  100 
children  enrolled  in  a  grade,  13  fail,  or  104  for  the  eight  grades  if 
enrollment  were  100  in  each.  A  city  in  which  there  are  100  or  moi-e 
failures  would  save  ultimately  through  the  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer school.  A  six-weeks  term  would  enable  many  of  those  who 
failed  to  continue  with  their  classes  the  liext  year.  Data  at  hand 
from  several  hundred  city  schools  show  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  who  fail  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  June  and  take  a 
summer  course  are  promoted.  Three  cities  in  Arizona — Bisbee, 
Douglas,  and  Globe — report  summer  schools.  In  Bisbee  and  Globe 
the  summer  school  is  for  all  children  in  all  grades  from  one  to 
eight;  in  Douglas  for  those  who  have  failed  in  grades  from  five  to 
eight.  All  three  cities  report  excellent  results.  At  present  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  all  cities  in  Arizona  to  maintain  schools  for  11 
months  in  each  year,  but  in  those  cities  in  which  the  summer  months 
are  not  extremely  hot  the  organization  of  six-weeks  summer  schools 
for  children  who  fail  in  one  or  two  subjects  would  enable  the  over- 
age children  to  complete  more  of  the  higher  grades  before  they 
reach  the  compulsory  age  limit,  and  would  enable  some  children  to 
complete  the  eight-year  course  in  less  than  eight  years. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  summer  school  is  insignificant  compared 
to  the  educational  gain.  If  100  children  fail,  repeating  one  year 
would  mean  double  cost  for  them.  If  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  $40  a  year,  $2,000  will  be  required  to  take  100 
pupils  over  a  half  year  the  second  time.  If  50  of  the  100  pupils  at- 
tend summer  school  and  SO  are  promoted,  $600  is  saved.  A  summer 
term  of  six  weeks  attended  by  50  pupils  could  be  maintained  for 
much  less  than  $600. 
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Betardation  could  be  decreased  in  some  cases  if  the  emphasis  of 
the  first  two  or  three  years  were  placed  on  fewer  things.  Learning 
to  read  is  the  chief  aim  in  the  first  two  or  three  years.  In  the  first 
two  grades  reading  is  the  only  subject  in  which  failure  should  be 
considered,  yet  Table  66  shows  that  in  some  systems  children  in 
the  first  grade  fail  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  While 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  complete  data  from  all  cities  regarding 
the  proportion  of  failure  in  each  subject,  the  reports  show  that  some 
of  the  retardation  in  those  from  which  data  were  obtained  is  caused 
by  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  arithmetic  and  other  subjects 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  table  submitted  shows  the  proportion 
of  failures  in  the  different  subjects  in  all  the  grades  for  one  city  en- 
rolling about  2,500  children.  This  may  not  be  typical,  but  the  same 
condition  probably  exists  in  other  cities. 


Table  66. — Proportion  of  children  enrolled  in  each  grade  who  failed  in  each  of 

five  different  subjects  in  one  city. 

Grades. 

Aritb- 
metia 

Read- 
tag. 

SpeU- 
mg 

Writ- 
tag. 

G«og-    . 
raphy 

1 

Percent. 
15.5 
10.5 
19.5 
24.0 
19.5 
11.5 
12.0 
5.0 

Percent. 

10.0 

2.5 

.0 
2.0 
8.5 

.0 
5.0 
6.5 

Per  cent. 

11.5 

4.5 

3.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

11.0 

Per  cent. 
9.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
5.0 
.0 

Percent. 
0.0 

2 

.0 

3 

4.0 

4 

17.5 

5 

15.0 

6 

.0 

7 

10.0 

8 

8.5 

Average 

16.0 

4.0 

6.2 

3.5 

5.0 

It  is  evident  that  arithmetic  in  this  city  is  a  fetish,  since  four 
times  as  many  children  fail  in  it  as  in  reading,  and  three  times  as 
many  as  in  spelling  and  other  subjects.  If  learning  to  read  is  the 
most  important  aim  of  the  first  grade,  it  is  not  justifiable  for  15.5 
per  cent  of  the  children  to  fail  in  arithmetic,  11.5  in  spelling,  and 
9  in  writing.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  17.5  per  cent  of  fourth- 
grade  children  fail  in  geography,  though  tliis  subject  is  not  the 
essential  one  in  the  fourth  grade.  Such  wholesale  nonpromotion 
in  the  lower  grades  may  result  in  superior  work  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  course,  but  it  deprives  a  great  many  of  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  grades,  A  preceding  table  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  promoted  varies  greatly  among  the  different  cities 
and  among  the  different  grades.  Promotion  percentage  is  generally 
much  too  low  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  whole  matter  of  promotion  and  its  relation  to  the  existing 
system  of  grading  and  to  the  course  of  study  requires  careful  con- 
sideration by  Arizona  superintendents. 
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The  observations  concerning  the  whole  matter  of  school  att^idance, 
particularly  as  related  to  over-ageness  and  retardation,  show  such 
wide  variations  among  the  cities  and  among  the  counties  that  tho 
committee  feels  justified  in  suggesting  special  local  study  of  condi- 
tions of  each  system.  In  the  matter  of  securing  better  attendance 
and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  certaiu 
suggestions  are  made  above.  To  the  problem  of  excessive  retardation 
and  the  accompanying  evils  the  committee  feels  there  is  no  single 
solution  for  all  cases.  In  some  cities  and  for  some  counties  the 
matter  is  more  serious  than  for  others.  The  case  of  Tempe,  for  exam- 
ple, has  already  been  referred  to  as  having  few  retarded  children  ex- 
cept among  the  Mexicans.  Among  the  coimties,  Mohave  County  has 
but  7  per  cent  of  children  overage  three  years  or  more,  Maricopa  8, 
Coconino  9,  while  Pinal  has  30,  and  Santa  Cru482  per  cent.  Special 
schools  and  special  classes  and  a  revised  curriculum  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  include  vocational  subjects  are  the  best  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  non-English- 
speaking  children.  The  language  difficulty  must  be  met  by  the 
majority  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  though  perhaps  to  varying 
extent;  but  more  satisfactory  methods  for  dealing  with  it  should 
be  devised.  In  general  the  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the 
school  itself,  and  the  matter  must  be  remedied  through  organization 
and  classroom  practice. 

Among  the  causes  of  retardation  especially  applicable  in  the 
schools  outside  of  cities  may  be  enumerated:  (1)  Lack  of  supervi- 
sion; (2)  unqualified  teachers;  (3)  too  many  grades  or  too  many 
pupils  for  one  teacher,  and  no  time  for  individual  work  with  slow 
pupils;  (4)  short  terms  and  irregular  attendance;  (5)  a  course  of 
study  which  does  not  provide  for  children  who  are  more  interested 
in  things  than  in  books.  One  remedy  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
schools  all  along  the  line.  Fewer  pupils  and  fewer  grades  in  chaise 
of  well-trained  teachers,  with  careful  supervision,  would  remedy 
some  of  the  retardation  evil.  A  special  course  of  study  including 
less  bookwork  and  more  vocational  work  would  be  of  greater  in- 
terest and  more  practical  value  to  so-called  backward  children. 

Elsewhere  the  committee  is  recommending  a  more  centralized 
county  school  system  which  can  be  conducted  on  a  professional  basis 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent  who  shall  hold  his  position  during 
good  service,  and  be  selected  because  of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work 
he  is  to  do.  Such  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  well-trained  teach- 
ers would  make  a  special  study  of  the  retardation  in  each  county,  as 
the  city  superintendent  should  for  each  city.    On  the  basis  of  this 
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study  satisfactory  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  could  be 
worked  out,  appropriate  in  each  case  to  particular  needs. 

'  Section  7.— INSTRUCTION. 

The  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  instruqtion.  Matters  of  school  finance  and 
administration  are  successful  or  not  according  to  the  results  ex- 
hibited in  the  school  work — the  only  purpose  for  which  schools 
exist. 

In  order  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  methods  of  instruction, 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  were  visited.  Visits 
of  from  20  minutes  to  an  hour  were  made  to  about  200  city  schools, 
and  at  least  100  visits  of  the  same  length  to  rural  school  teachers. 
This  number  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  visits  made  by 
meixibers  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  general 
conditions  regarding  the  location  of  buildings,  sites  and  grounds, 
and  the  possibilities  for  supervision,  rather  than  for  judging  class- 
room practice. 

(a)   judging  the  instruction. 

Ah  examination  into  the  quality  of  the  instruction  offered  pre- 
supposes that  the  investigators  had  in  mind  certain  standards  to  be 
attained,  or  at  least  approached,  by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  These 
standards  obviously  depend  on  the  general  aims  of  education  and 
the  specific  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  a  given  period  of  time  and 
by  means  of  given  study  material.  A  report  of  this  kind  should  give 
to  school  officials,  patrons,  and  interested  citizens  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  schools  as  it  is  now  conducted,  point  out  what 
it  should  be,  and  suggest  a  practical  and  economical  method  of  rais- 
ing the  instruction  to  the  desired  plane. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  aim  of  education  is  to  aid  in  efficient 
and  appreciative  living  and  to  enable  one  to  become  an  intelligent 
participator  in  the  responsibilities  and  benefits  of  citizenship.  Cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  necessary  to  accomplish  this  aim : 

1.  The  material  of  instruction  should  be  drawn  from  life  and  not 
alone  from  textbooks,  except  as  they  embody  large  principles  and 
facts  vital  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  children  or  closely 
related  to  them. 

2.  Topics  for  daily  recitations  may  be  measured  in  importance  by 
their  relation  to  the  work  in  hand  at  the  time  the  instruction  is 
given  and  the  extent  to  which  the  children  feel  this  relationship. 

3.  Isolated  bits  of  information  unrelated  to  immediate  needs  or  too 
remotely  related  for  an  appreciation  of  their  value  to  be  realized  have 
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little  educative  worth.    The  facts  learned  should  be  organized  in 
relation  to  their  use. 

4.  Subject  matter  must  be  inculcated  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
judgment,  initiative,  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  correctly. 
The  technique  of  instruction  may  be  judged  by  its  relation  and  appli- 
cation to  the  accomplishment  of  these  principles  and  aims. 

(B)    CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

Attitude  of  teachers. — On  the  whole  the  attitude  of  the  teachers 
toward  their  work  is  good.  That  they  are  striving  to  secure  good 
results  is  evident  from  their  classroom  work,  their  general  and  pro- 
fessional  enthusiasm,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  welcome  sug- 
gestions and  help  from  the  superintendents  and  their  assistants, 
that  they  are  regular  readers  of  two  or  three  professional  maga- 
zines, that  many  of  them  during  the  past  year  read  two  or  three 
books  on  educational  methods  and  general  topics  in  education,  and 
that  many  attend  summer  schools.  The  amount  of  professional  read- 
ing done  by  rural  teachers  is  indicated  in  Table  67. 

Class  and  room  organization. — The  discipline  and  organization 
of  classrooms  is  generally  good,  though  far  better  in  city  than  in 
rural  schools,  in  many  of  which  tliere  is  almost  complete  lack  of 
organization  as  to  routine.  There  is  much  waste  of  time  through 
trivial  questions  which  interrupt  recitations,  cmistant  leaving  of  the 
room,  restlessness,  and  lack  of  assigned  tasks  to  keep  pupils  busily 
employed.  The  teachers  in  the  cities  on  the  whole  have  mastered  tlvs 
details  of  classroom  management  better.  A  few  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  save  time  by  organizing  details.  To  illustrate,  teachers  were 
seen  going  to  every  child  in  the  room  to  collect  composition  and 
arithmetic  papers,  which  might  more  quickly  be  passed  to  the  front 
seat  in  each  row  and  collected  by  a  monitor.  During  the  three  or  four 
wasted  minutes  the  teachers  could  be  giving  additional  instruction  to 
backward  pupils  or  doing  some  one  of  a  dozen  things  worth  while- 
Many  others  lost  time  because  the  material  needed  for  the  recitation 
was  not  ready.  One  teacher  sent  to  another  room  for  a  map,  another 
wasted  several  minutes  looking  up  a  reference  which  should  have 
been  marked  ready  for  use. 
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Table  ^7. — Professional  reading  and  community  activities  of  rural  teachers. 
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>  Five  teaefacn  did  not  answer. 

k 

Weiste  in  the  recitation. — Waste  is  not  confined  to  routine  organi- 
zation. Another  source  noted  in  a  number  of  rooms  is  the  manage- 
ment of  recitations  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  some  other  subjects. 
One  teacher  sent  10  pupils,  approximately  one-third  of  the  class,  to 
the  board  to  solve  assigned  problems.  While  they  were  at  the  board 
the  other  members  of  the  class  remained  idle  at  their  seats.  When 
each  of  the  pupils  at  the  board  had  finished  his  problem  he  returned 
to  his  seat  and  remained  idle.  When  all  had  finished  each  pupil 
explained  his  solution  step  by  step.  This  consumed  all  the  time,  and 
no  new  principles  were  learned  or  new  problems  solved.  The  teacher 
could  have  provided  supplementary  work  for  the  pupils  not  at  the 
board.  Recitation  time  should  be  devoted  to  new  difficulties.  There 
is  no  need  for  solving  again  and  repeating  the  steps  involved  in 
problems  that  all  the  class  have  solved. 

Assignments  and  study  periods. — Another  source  of  waste  observed 
in  many  classrooms  is  the  lack  of  definite  assignments.  They  were 
given  by  pages  or  topics  and  in  only  a  few  instances  observed  was 
the  attention  of  the  children  called  to  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson 
or  to  the  important  points  to  be  considered  in  studying  it.  Children 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  attack  the  lesson  waste  much  time  con- 
ning it  over.  To  them  one  point  is  as  important  as  another.  The 
least  a  teacher  can  do  in  the  assignment  is  to  help  the  children  dis- 
cover the  main  points.  The  class  should  know  for  what  it  is  to  be 
held  responsible.  Much  of  the  desultory  school  work  observed  was 
due  to  lack  of  intelligent  study.  This  was  made  particularly  obvious 
by  the  fact  that  observations  were  made  early  in  the  school  year, 
when  children  and  teachers  are  new  to  each  other  and  explicit  direc- 
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tions  are  especially  pertinent  and  necessary.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  this  respect  between  rural  and  city  teachers. 

The  poor  preparation  of  many  lessons  was  the  result  of  improper 
assignments.  Teachers  asked  questions  in  a  recitation  that  should 
have  been  asked  in  the  assignment,  and  they  received  in  reply  halting 
and  hazy  answers.  Teachers  who  feel  they  have  no  time  to  make 
assignments  fail  to  understand  that  a  part  of  the  period  used  for 
this  purpose  would  save  much  wasted  effort  in  the  next  recitation. 

Teaching  children  to  study  is  closely  associated  with  making 
proper  assignments.  Very  few  intelligent  efforts  to  give  good  study 
lessons  were  observed  except  in  primary  gl-ades,  and  a  great  need  for 
better  ability  to  study  exists.  A  few  lessons  were  noted  in  which 
the  teacher  evidently  intended  to  help  the  children  in  this  direction, 
but  these  efforts  consisted  chiefly  in  listening  to  trivial  questions 
rather  than  in  giving  intelligent  help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  teachers  are  failing  to  help  pupils  to  study  in  the  best  way, 
to  conduct  good  study  periods,  and  to  give  intelligent  assignments, 
these  topics  might  well  be  made  the  subject  for  study  and  discussion 
in  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  need 
definite  assistance  in  the  classroom  by  a  supervising  officer,  either 
principal  or  superintendent.  The  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils  mentioned  above  can  be  eliminated  only  by  sucli 
supervision. 

The  material  of  instruction. — To  accomplish  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion as  previously  stated,  the  selection  and  use  of  material  of  in- 
struction is  an  important  consideration.  Too  often  the  only  material 
used  in  the  preparation  or  recitation  of  the  lesson  is  the  textbook. 
This  tendency  is  more  common  in  rural  than  in  city  schools.  The 
selection  and  organization  of  topics  for  study  is  a  task  entirely  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  untrained  teacher.  Unless  the  course  of  study 
provides  this  organization,  it  usually  follows  that  the  teacher  falls 
back  on  the  textbook.  Memorizing  facts  as  given  in  the  book  and 
repeating  them  directly  to  the  teacher  in  the  recitation  be- 
comes the  chief  purpose  of  the  pupils.  The  possibilities  of  the 
recitation  are  entirely  lost  in  mere  routine;  there  is  no  discussion,  no 
opportunity  to  exercise  judgment,  and  no  time  for  thinking.  The 
teacher  rather  than  the  pupil  is  the  center  of  attention  and  formu- 
lates the  opinion  for  the  class. 

A  point  noted  in  every  classroom  of  English-speaking  children  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  was  able  to  arouse  interest  and  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  ask  questions.  If  children  do  not  ask  ques- 
tions it  is  evident  that  there  is  very  little  real  interest  or  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject.  One  teacher  seemed  proud  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  habit  of  asking  ques- 
tions which  the  children  had  formed  in  the  grade  below.   The  teacher 
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should  guide  rather  than  suppress  questions.  The  child,  not  the 
teacher,  should  be  seeking  information.  This  abnorm'al  condition  in 
which  the  teacher  asks  the  questions  and  the  children  supply  the 
answers  is  usually  the  result  of  too  close  confinement  to  the  informa- 
tion in  the  textbook. 

A  number  of  teachers  were  questioned  and  observations  were  made 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  assignments  in  history  and  geography 
were  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  the  teacher  with  assigned  read- 
ings, and  the  use  made  of  illustrative  materials  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  subjects.  Too  often  the  only  material  the  pupil 
uses  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  is  the  textbook.  In  one  geog- 
raphy lesson,  for  example,  the  pupils  were  memorizing  the  definitions 
of  land  forms.  They  had  special  difficulty  with  "  plateau,"  but  by 
persistently  going  over  the  words  of  the  text  they  defined  the  term. 
The  schoolhouse  was  on  a  plateau ;  the  pupils  were  familiar  with  it 
from  their  own  knowledge,  and  had  no  need  of  a  textbook ;  the  land 
forms  studied  could  have  been  observed  at  first  hand  if  the  pupils 
had  looked  out  of  the  classroom  windows,  yet  the  teacher  did  not 
call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  this  fact.  Even  in  history  the 
recitations  usually  dealt  entirely  with  the  material  of  the  textbook. 
The  teacher  questioned  the  pupils  on  each  paragraph  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  remembered  what  they  had  read.  No  opportunity 
was  given  the  pupils  to  organize  the  material  and  to  talk  in  a  straight- 
forward way  on  a  topic. 

High-school  teachers  make  the  same  errors  in  this  respect  as  ele- 
mentary teachers.  They,  especially,  should  be  able  to  realize  that  no 
pupil  can  grasp  the  subject  of  history  in  its  fullness  without  broad 
reading.  Probably  only  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  high  school 
can  make  profitable  use  of  source  material,  but  all  can  read  and  get 
an  abundance  of  detail  to  put  flesh  and  blood  on  the  skeleton  of  the 
text.  Almost  any  text  in  history  can  be  read  through  in  two  days. 
A  pupil  who  reads  an  hour  a  day  can  read  the  book  through  three  to 
five  times  in  60  school  days.  One  or  two  careful  readings  should  be 
enough.  What  will  keep  the  class  busy  if  supplementary  reading 
matter  is  not  supplied?  The  pupil  who  reads  four  or  five  or  more 
pages  on  a  topic  in  history  or  geography  has  a  clearer  idea  of  it  and 
remembers  more  than  the  one  who  has  memorized  the  same  topic 
boiled  down  to  one  or  two  sentences.  The  one  will  have  an  idea  made 
clear  and  vivid  by  details ;  the  other  will  have  only  words. 

Some  teachers  were  doing  much  to  supplement  and  illustrate  the 
material  of  the  textbook  in  history  and  geography.  In  one  school 
the  supervisor  suggests  geographical  excursions  and  assigns  appro- 
priate readings.  The  subject  of  geography  is  taught  through  geo- 
graphical readers,  type  studies,  stereopticon  views,  and  the  like. 
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The  primary  supervisor  in  another  school  at  a  fourth-grade  teachers' 
meeting  requested  the  teachers  to  take  their  pupils  to  the  freight 
depot  to  learn  what  is  shipped  from  and  into  the  city.  In  one  lesson 
on  the  cause  of  day  and  night  and  of  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the 
teacher  darkened  the  classroom  and  by  means  of  an  electric-light 
bulb  and  a  globe  led  the  children  to  explain  these  phenomena.  A 
teacher  of  algebra  illustrated  transposition  by  bringing  a  balance  to 
tlie  classroom  and  showing  the  children  the  effect  of  taking  weights 
from  the  balance.  These  children  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect 
of  removing  a  quantity  from  one  side  of  an  equation.  Examples  of 
work  equally  good  could  be  cited  from  tlie  rural  schools.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  instances  are  not  more  common,  and  that  a  course 
of  study  is  not  in  use  containing  suggestions  and  explanations  of 
the  proper  use  of  textbooks  as  well  as  of  supplies  and  illustrative 
material. 

The  English  subjects, — The  English  subjects  need  special  attention 
in  Arizona  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  chil- 
dren from  10  to  20  years  old  and  the  large  number  of  children  of 
Mexican  birth  or  parentage,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
only  arrangement  observed  to  overcome  this  condition  is  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  classes  in  primary  reading  in  which  the  first  school 
year  is  devoted  largely  to  teacliing  the  children  to  speak  and  read 
English.  In  rural  schools  especially  the  observers  found  poorer  work 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  composition  than  in  the  other  subjecta 
An  example  may  be  given  of  the  conduct  of  a  few  reading  classes, 
not  typical  but  common  in  the  schools  visited:  A  large  class,  not 
selected  nor  seated  apart  from  the  children  who  are  studying;  all 
the  class  have  open  books;  teacher  calls  one  of  the  pupils,  who  reads 
a  paragraph  or  more  until  the  teacher  stops  him;  another  is  called 
and  does  the  same,  and  so  on  through  the  lesson.  A  book  is  given 
to  the  visitor,  but  he  endeavors  to  get  the  meaning  without  using  it; 
this  is  not  possible,  for  the  reading  is  mere  mechanical  word  pronun- 
ciation. There  is  no  incentive  for  expressive  reading;  the  lesson 
inspires  no  discussion.  The  teacher  follows  it  with  a  drill  on  the 
pronimciation  of  some  of  the  difficult  words,  assigns  the  same  lesson 
for  the  next  day,  and  tells  the  children  to  read  it  better  next  time. 
She  makes  no  suggestions  to  help  them  do  this. 

Another  class  in  second  grade  reading  in  a  crowded  rural  school : 
The  children  pronounced  the  words,  pointing  to  them  as  they  read ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  after  the  words 
are  pronounced.  The  lesson  was  heard  at  recess;  naturally  the 
children's  interests  were  on  the  playground.  The  teacher  said  that 
she  found  it  necessary  to  hold  recitations  during  all  recesses.  All 
grades  were  represented  in  this  school  of  about  40  children. 
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Only  a  few  oral  composition  lessons  were  heard.  There  is  no 
widespread  effort  to  stress  this  phase  of  English  teaching.  Silent 
reading  receives  little  attention  in  the  majority  of  schools  visited.  In 
general  the  words  for  spelling  lessons  are  selected  from  the  text  with 
little  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  child's  writing  vocabulary.  One 
lesson  included  words  selected  f  rc»n  the  dictionary  in  the  order  of 
their  alphabetical  arrangement.  In  contrast  to  this  kind  of  teaching, 
some  very  good  English  lessons  were  observed.  In  some  schools 
both  Mexican  and  American  children  were  found  using  several  read- 
ing books  with  intelligence  and  expression.  In  other  schools 
primary  reading  and  language  lessons  heard  on  the  days  following 
the  appearance  of  a  circus  parade  were  based  on  the  children's  descrip- 
tions of  the  parade.  Wagons  and  animals  were  cut  from  paper  and  a 
paper  circus  and  paper  parade  were  arranged  on  the  blackboard 
shelf.  Spelling  lessons  were  observed  in  which  the  words  were  se- 
lected from  the  children's  compositions  of  the  preceding  day. 

Generally  speaking,  far  more  supplementary  material  should  be 
used  in  all  grades  and  its  use  should  not  be  confined  to  oral  reading. 
The  method  of  using  supplementary  readers  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  stories  for  silent  reading  were  supplied.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  orally  all  the  books  provided  for  the  grade.  As  soon  as 
a  child  has  learned  a  few  words  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  phcmics, 
he  should  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  reading  material  for 
seat  work.  This  would  help  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  children 
busy.  Even  if  the  child  does  not  know  every  word,  he  can  get  the 
sense  of  the  story  and  increase  his  vocabulary  by  reading  in  the  same 
manner  as  adults  read.  If  no  opportunity  except  the  few  minutes  in 
class  is  given,  the  teaching  of  reading  becomes  a  long-drawn-out 
process.  Any  teacher  knows  that  the  child  who  reads  stories  at  home 
learns  to  read  much  more  rapidly  than  the  one  who  does  little  read- 
ing except  in  the  recitation.  Too  many  teachers  were  found  who 
look  upon  oral  reading  as  all  that  children  in  the  first  grade  should 
do.  Every  normal  child  likes  an  interesting  story  and  will  pore  over 
a  book,  making  out  words  and  meanings  if  given  opportunity.  There 
need  not  be  less  oral  reading.  A  greater  amount  of  material  for 
silent  reading  and  more  oral  composition  will  help  the  children  who 
hear  little  or  no  English  at  home.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
suggested  that  more  stress  be  placed  upon  English  conversation  on 
the  playground.  In  some  schools  the  observers  found  the  children 
spoke  no  English  except  in  the  schoolroom. 

Teachers  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  also  should  supply  their 
students  with  more  reading  materiaL  In  some  schools  oolj  a  few 
reading  texts  were  used  in  first-year  Spanish.  Teachers  of  foreign 
languages  should  learn  from  the  experience  of  first-grade  teachers 
in  teaching  children  to  read.    If  children  in  the  primary  grade  can 
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read  a  score  of  primers  a  year,  why  can  not  a  freshman  in  the  high 
school  read  as  many  Spanish,  German,  or  French  texts?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  be  read  in  class,  translated,  and  grammatically 
dissected.  They  should  be  assigned  for  silent  reading.  If  more 
teachers  would  adopt  this  plan,  pupils  would  learn  to  read  a  foreign 
language  in  much  less  time  than  is  needed  when  only  two  or  three 
reading  texts  are  used. 

Organization. — The  importance  of  the  ability  to  organize  has  been 
previously  mentioned.  No  opportunity  to  teach  organization  should 
be  overlooked.  It  can  be  anphasized  in  teaching  all  the  subjects. 
Language  and  reviews  offer  particularly  good  opportunities.  A 
criticism  offered  by  some  high-school  teachers  of  English  is  that  the 
children  coming  to  them  from  the  eighth  grade  had  no  training  in 
arranging  material  for  composition.  If  the  criticism  is  a  just  one 
it  is  evident  that  the  children  had  not  been  required  to  organize  the 
material  of  the  geography,  history,  reading,  and  other  subjects.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  children  6  years  of  age  can  organize  the 
material  of  fairy  tales  and  other  stories  within  their  comprehension. 

Few  teachers  were  found  who  had  definite  plans  or  gave  sufficient 
attention  to  grouping  the  facts  or  organizing  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  lessons.  Questions  were  scattering,  first  on  one  point  and  then  on 
another;  they  did  not  lead  anywhere.  The  teaching  should  be 
properly  planned  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  oi^anize  and 
tell  in  a  straightforward  way  what  they  have  observed  or  read. 

In  the  classrooms  visited  in  which  teachers  were  taking  up  the 
lessons  for  the  day,  it  was  noted  that  they  usually  began  without 
reference  to  the  preceding  lesson  or  lessons.  In  some  subjects  little 
or  nothing  need  be  said  of  what  precedes,  but  in  those  subjects  in 
which  there  is  continuity  a  review  of  subject  matter  is  necessary.  If 
there  is  continual  reference  to  related  topics  preceding,  little  review 
will  be  needed  either  when  the  general  topic  has  been  completed,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  and  the  children  will  have  an  organized 
view  of  the  subject  or  topic  as  a  whole. 

Reviews  should  not  be  mere  repetitions.  They  are  of  most  value 
when  the  whole  completed  topic  is  organized  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  Reviews  at  stated  set  periods  as  conducted  in  many  Arizona 
schools  are  of  little  value — often  mere  waste  of  time.  Their  occur- 
rence should  depend  upon  completion  of  subject  matter  rather  than 
on  time  periods.  Brief  daily  reviews  suflScient  to  show  the  connection 
with  the  preceding  lesson  and  a  general  review  on  the  completion  of 
a  topic  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  written  test  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  teachers  are  training  children  to  organize  and 
use  the  facts  learned  should  be  given  occasionally.  They  should  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  children  should  be 
promoted. 
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Drill  lessons. — ^Many  of  the  recitation  periods  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  were  devoted  to  drill.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
type  of  exercise  and  requires  much  skill,  if  successfully  given.  Unless 
the  drill  is  carefully  planned  and  conducted,  the  recitation  degener- 
ates into  a  stultifying  process  which  kills  initiative  and  is  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  work.  Some  such  drill  work  was 
observed  in  every  city  and  every  county  visited.  Drill  lessons  must 
not  be  too  long,  or  the  pupil  becomes  fatigued.  If  the  subject  is 
arithmetic  he  begins  to  make  mistakes,  and  the  more  he  is  drilled  the 
more  mistakes  he  makes.  If  standard  tests  were  used  as  recom- 
mended in  another  part  of  this  report,  the  results  of  drills  could  more 
easily  be  determined.  Many  teachers  in  the  primary  grades  are  in 
need  of  expert  help  in  giving  phonic  drills.  A  new  system  of  phonics 
has  recently  been  introduced  which  many  of  the  teachers  do  not 
understand,  and  consequently  they  are  not  securing  adequate  results. 

Summary, — A  serious  criticism  of  the  instruction  given  \fi  the 
schools  is  the  wide  variation  in  skill  among  the  teachers.  This  is,  of 
course,  most  noticeable  in  districts  outside  of  cities,  since  the  teachers 
are  selected  by  so  many  different  persons.  In  general  the  teaching  in 
cities  was  more  uniform  in  quality  and  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  the 
rural  schools,  because  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  engaged  and  a  more  careful  supervision.  One  is  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  teachers  are  not  working 
at  their  maximum  efficiency.  Their  attitude  and  general  ability  sug- 
gest that  far  better  service  should  be  given  and  can  be  expected  with 
more  systematic  organization,  freer  consultations,  and  closer  super- 
vision. This  is  most  marked  outside  of  cities  with  special  superin- 
tendents. Judging  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  teaching  corps  is  above 
the  average,  but  the  quality  of  instruction  is  not  so  high  as  the 
teachers'  qualifications  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Most  of  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  the  criticisms  here  offered  can  be  overcome  if  the 
teachers  are  more  carefully  and  systematically  supervised  and  if 
sound  methods  are  provided  for  continuing  their  training  while  in 
service.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  committee  is  making  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  selection  and  supervision  of  county 
teachers  and  the  establishment  of  extension  stations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  schools.  If  these  recommendations  are  adopted, 
it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  express  the  conviction  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  teaching  the  English  subjects  and  that  better  methods 
should  be  adopted,  particularly  for  teaching  reading  and  oral  com- 
position. The  whole  matter  of  educating  the  children  of  parents 
speaking  a  foreign  language  is  of  such  importance  in  the  State  that 
it  needs  special  attention  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  teachers,  and 
normal-school  instructors. 
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(o)  THE  OOUBSE  OF  fiXUDT, 

The  course  of  study  now  in  use  was  prepared  by  the  State  board 
of  education  and  was  adopted  in  1912.  According  to  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  printed  course,  the  board  was  assisted  by  various  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  from  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  Arizona  and  from  the 
faculties  of  the  two  normal  schools.  More  than  50  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  woric  The  whole  course  of  study  is  drawn  up  to  fit 
the  needs  of  graded  schools  having  nine-month  terms,  and  the  intro- 
duction suggests  that  teachers  in  ungraded  schools  or  those  enrolling 
a  large  percentage  of  Mexican  children  should  modify  the  outlines 
**  in  proportion  and  emphasis  "  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  schools. 

An  examination  of  the  course  indicates  that  the  committees  formu- 
lating it  worked  independently  so  far  as  each  subject  is  concerned. 
Probably  for  this  reason  there  is  no  evidence  of  correlation  among 
subjects.  The  content  in  the  different  subjects  is  generally  outlined 
by  topics,  without  setting  forth  their  relationship  to  each  other  or 
to  the  life  of  the  people.  There  is  also  an  apparent  lack  of  uniform- 
ity of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  different  outlines  in 
regard  to  the  purpose  and  aim  of  a  State  course  of  study  and  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  be  followed  in  its  preparation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  visited  schools  found  rela- 
tively few  teachers  following  the  course  of  study.  In  the  cities  with 
special  superintendents  and  supervisors,  more  detailed  and  better 
adapted  outlines  are  and  should  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers.  In  1 -teacher  schools  a  course,  which  includes  13  subjects, 
each  arranged  for  8  grades,  with  no  definite  directions  for  alterna- 
tion and  correlation,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  suggested  schedule, 
sliowing  the  maximum  number  of  recitations  per  week  necessary  in 
following  out  the  course,  requires  more  than  70  recitations  a  day. 
It  could  not  be  adopted  in  schools  with  fewer  than  three  teachers. 
There  are  in  Arizona  707  teachers  in  rural  and  village  districts  with- 
out special  superintendents.  Of  these,  321  are  in  1-teacher  schools, 
94  in  2-teacher  schools,  and  G2  in  3-teacher  schools.  All  of  the  477 
teachers,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  outside  of  cities  with 
special  superintendents,  have  too  many  grades  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  the  suggested  schedule  or  the  coiirse  as  at  present  outlined. 

While  the  introductory  statement  suggests  that  schools  in  which 
the  term  is  shorter  than  nine  months  and  those  in  which  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  Mexicans  should  alter  the  course,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  teachers  in  general  are  able  to  do  it  intelligently.  Of  the 
schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  question  con- 
cerning length  of  term,  more  than  half  reported  eight  months  or 
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less  of  school  during  the  year.  The  time  adaptation  must,  therefore, 
be  made  by  more  than  half  the  teachers.  While  the  bureau  has  no 
exact  data  as  to  the  number  of  schools  in  which  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  Mexican  children,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  by  ex- 
perienced educators  within  the  State  that  about  half  of  the  schools 
of  Arizona  have  the  problem  of  teaching  the  English  language  to 
Mexicans  in  addition  to  the  usual  problems  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  In  one  county  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
of  the  schools  include  a  large  number  of  Mexican  children.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  then,  why  few  teachers  follow  the  State 
course  of  study.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  Arizona  schools. 

A  State  course  of  study  should  be  a  related  and  unified  whole. 
Its  obvious  purpose  is  to  present  an  organized  body  of  knowledge 
rather  than  to  set  forth  isolated  facts.  It  should  aim  primarily  to 
promote  good  teaching  in  all  possible  ways,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  By  giving  as  explicit  directions  as  possible 
regarding  the  aim  and  purposes  of  teaching  the  several  subjects;  by 
setting  forth  clearly  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  matter  pre- 
sented; by  organizing  the  subject  matter  around  topics  selected  by 
educational  experts  as  of  greatest  importance,  in  order  that  teachers 
may  not  waste  time  on  nonessentials,  and  in  order  that  time  may  be 
saved  by  correlation  whenever  possible  (this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  rural  schools,  where  the  teacher's  time  must  be  divided 
among  a  number  of  grades  and  subjects) ;  by  including  suggestive 
lessons  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  methods  sug- 
gested; by  making  the  outlines  as  detailed  as  possible  without  los- 
ing the  careful  organization  which  avoids  putting  the  same  stress  oa 
essential  and  nonessential  topics;  by  including  suggestive  outlines 
for  teaching  important  subjects;  and  by  including  suggestive  pro- 
grams, espe'cially  for  schools  of  one  and  two  teachers.  The  Arizona 
course  of  study  omits  all  of  these  essential  things.  It  entirely  over- 
looks the  organization  of  one-teacher  schools  and  the  fact  that  the 
making  of  a  daily  program  which  does  not  dissipate  the  teacher's 
time  and  provides  for  the  correlation  and  alternation  necessary  for 
good  teaching  in  one-room  schools  is  a  matter  for  educational  experts 
and  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  rural  schools 
under  existing  conditions. 

The  Arizona  course  does  not  emphasize  and  follow  consistently 
any  fundamental  principles  which  should  underlie  a  course  of  study. 
Unless  the  authors  of  the  various  subjects  are  agreed  on  these  prin- 
ciples it  is  scarcely  possible  to  expect  that  the  teachers  who  follow 
the  course  can  be  in  harmony  with  them.  One  would  therefore 
expect  the  same  general  plan  to  be  followed  in  aU  the  different  sub- 
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jects.  For  example,  if  the  compilers  were  agreed  that  the  course  of 
study  should  set  forth  the  aim  and  purpose  of  teaching  the  different 
subjects;  that  methods  of  presenting  topics  should  be  emphasized; 
that  the  outlines  should  be  as  detailec^  as  possible,  but  organized  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  teachers  would  know  definitely  and  discrimi- 
nate between  the  topics  which  deserved  emphasis  and  those  which 
could  be  passed  over  lightly  as  of  relatively  small  importance,  we 
should  expect  to  find  these  essentials  set  forth  and  emphasized 
throughout  the  course  in  all  subjects.  The  compilers  might,  of 
course,  agree  on  the  opposite  to  these  principles  or  others  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  but  the  same  principles  and  general  plan 
should  be  followed  in  all  subjects. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  outlines  in  spelling  and  in 
reading  for  the  primary  grades  put  the  emphasis  on  methods  of 
presentation.  The  language  outlines  set  forth  the  purposes  of 
teaching  the  subject  and  follow  this  with  detailed  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter,  including  the  enumeration  of  the  points 
or  topics  to  be  emphasized  most.  In  history  a  very  different  plan 
is  followed ;  aim,  purpose,  and  method  are  almost  entirely  ignored ; 
the  outlines  are  meager,  merely  enumerating  topics  without  com- 
ment or  connection  and  as  if  they  were*  all  equally  important.  The 
following  quoted  from  the  sixth-grade  outlines  will  illustrate :  "  The 
quarrel  with  England;  the  stamp  act;  the  tea  party;  Old  South 
Church."  Throughout  the  outlines  in  history  no  relationship 
among  topics  is  emphasized;  there  is  no  mention  of  cause  and  effect; 
the  habits  of  living  and  thinking  practiced  by  the  people  of  the  time 
are  entirely  ignored.  The  teacher  is  not  even  instructed  in  the  use 
of  reference  books,  though  many  are  mentioned.  Abundant  refer- 
ence material  is  listed  in  geography  and  history  and  a  reasonable 
amount  in  nearly  all  other  subjects.  However,  visits  made  to  ap- 
proximately 200  rural  teachers  did  not  justify  the  apparent  suppo- 
sition of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study  that  the  teachers  are 
supplied  with  these  reference  books.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
the  schools  visited  in  rural  districts  had  reference  material.  The 
outline  in  geography  lacks  emphasis  on  the  method  side.  With 
minor  readjustments  and  one  or  two  trifling  adaptations  it  was 
adopted  from  the  Illinois  course. 

The  outline  for  arithmetic  puts  little  stress  upon  method  and  pur- 
pose of  teaching;  abstract  work  receives  undue  attention  and  a 
teacher  following  it  would  be  justified  in  putting  very  little  stress  on 
reasoning.  Many  nonessential  topics  are  included,  such  as  partial 
payments  and  partnership.  The  art  outlines  are  far  too  difficult  for 
ungraded  schools.  No  directions  whatever  are  given  in  regard  to 
manner  of  teaching  art,  a  difficult  subject  for  the  majority  of  rural 
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teachers.  No  emphasis  is  placed  on  appreciation,  which  should  be  a 
real  aim  in  teaching  art  in  the  public  schools.  The  music  course  is 
an  excellent  one,  but  not  adapted  to  rural  schools.  Nature  study,  as 
outlined,  is  impossible  for  use  in  any  but  graded  schools,  and  the  out- 
lines are  tbo  meager  to  be  of  real  assistance  in  any  school. 

The  reading  outlines  are  good  for  the  lower  grades  but  of  little 
value  for  the  others.  The  emphasis  is  placed  entirely  upon  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  Above  the  primary  grades  the  only  aims  of 
teaching  reading  given  are  appreciation  of  the  literary  value  of  the 
selections,  oral  reading,  and  word  pronunciation.  Kapid  and  effec- 
tive silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  receives  no  attention 
in  the  course.  Children  form  desirable  and  valuable  reading  habits 
by  reading  history,  travel,  biography,  and  of  the  world  of  social  and 
political  relations — ^the  things  which  adults  need  to  read.  While 
more  literature  than  is  given  in  the  Arizona  course  should  be  read, 
it  should  not  crowd  out  these  things  of  practical  value. 

The  course  of  study  fails  not  only  in  adaptation  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  one-teacher  school,  but  also  and  to  an  equally  great 
degree  in  adaptation  of  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  Next'  to 
mining,  farming,  including  fruit  growing,  is  the  principal  industry 
both  in  the  number  of  people  engaged  and  in  the  value  of  the  output. 
Practically  all  of  the  one-teacher  schools  are  rural,  located  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing  sections.  Yet  the  material  given  in  the  course 
of  study  is  in  no  way  related  to  these  industries,  unless  the  inclusion 
of  nature  study,  manual  training,  and  cooking  and  sewing  can  be 
so  interpreted.  The  outlines  in  these  subjects  as  formulated  in  the 
course  and  the  projects  given  are  adapted  to  the  city  rather  than  to 
the  country. 

Arizona  needs  a  new  course  of  study  carefully  worked  out  for 
one,  two,  and  three  teacher  schools.  The  State  now  supplies  books ; 
sufficient  uniformity  exists;  and  the  making  of  a  suitable  course 
should  not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  It  will,  however,  be  best  procured 
only  when  county  superintendents  with  educational*  qualifications, 
teaching  experience,  and  assurance  of  reasonable  tenure  are  engaged 
to  supervise  the  rural  schools.  A  course  of  study  should  be  worked 
out  gradually  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  which  it  is  used,  and 
time,  experience,  and  capable  teachers  and  supervisors  are  essential. 

(d)    £I«EM£NTAET  teachers. 

The  public  schools  of  Arizona  require  for  the  present  year  (1016- 
17)  nearly  1,600  teachers.  The  directory  published  by  the  State 
department  of  education  gives  the  names  of  1,546.  Of  these  199  are 
high-school  teachers,  640  urban  teachers  in  19  cities  employing  super- 
intendents, and  707  are  rural  teachers.    There  is  1  teacher  for  every 
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16  pupils  enrolled  in  high  schools,  1  for  every  40  in  urban  scfaods, 
and  1  for  every  34  in  rural  schools. 

The  most  important  consideradcm  in  the  ^Sciency  of  any  school 
is  the  teacher.  If  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  work,  trained,  ex- 
perienced, and  capable,  many  handicaps  may  be  overcome.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  rural  schools,  for  m  tlMm  there  is  little  super- 
vision. The  rural  teacher  in  large  measure  makes  her  own  course 
of  study,  outlines  her  own  program,  usually  without  restraint  and 
advice,  and  is  the  organizer  and  general  administrative  officer  of 
the  classroom.  These  responsibilities  demand  ability  of  a  high  order 
and  such  academic  and  professional  training  as  give  preparation 
proportional  to  the  importance  of  the  work  pursued.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  teachers  are  ^'born'';  that  is,  one  of  unusual  native 
ability  becomes  a  successful  teacher  through  experience  rather  than 
through  special  preparation.  Probably,  however,  the  percentage  of 
^'  born  "  teachers  is  as  small  as  the  percentage  of  ^^  bom "  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  ministers.  The  best  assurance  of  good  teaching  consists 
in  adequate  preparation. 

The  training  of  the  teacher  is  usually  considered  as  made  up  of 
two  elements — general  or  academic  education  and  special  or  pro- 
fessional training.  In  addition  a  study  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  force  should  consider  such  professional  activities,  graduate 
study,  summer-school  attendance,  educational  reading,  etc.,  as  show 
a  progressive  attitude  and  a  professional  spirit*  Experience  and 
age  arc  important  factors. 

To  learn  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  Arizona  a  question- 
naire asking  for  personal  data  was  sent  to  all  teachers  in  the  State. 
Replies  were  received  from  532  elementary  urban  teachers,  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  576  elementary  rural,  or  81  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

General  education. — Data  on  general  education  are  given  in  Table 
68.  Those  with  one  full  school  year  of  general  education  beyond 
the  elementary  school,  or  a  full  year  and  a  part  of  a  second  year, 
which  may  represent  one  or  several  terms  in  summer  schools,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  heading  ^'  1  to  2  years."  The  total  in  the  column 
headed  ^'  4  to  5  years  "  indicates  the  number  with  the  equivalent  of 
a  full  high-school  education.  It  is  less  than  the  actual  nmuber  of 
high-school  graduates,  because  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  graduated  from  standard  high  schools  in  three  years. 
Similarly,  the  number  with  eight  years  above  elementary  schools 
does  not  indicate  all  who  hold  college  diplomas,  as  many  obtain  them 
in  seven  years. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  brought  out  by  these  figures  is  that 
the  rural  teachers  have  practically  as  much  general  education  as 
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the  urban  teachers.    This  of  course  should  be  so,  although  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  so  in  manj  States. 

The  few  teachers  reported  with  but  one  or  less  than  one  year  of 
high-sdiool  work  entered  the  service  several  years  ago  and  remain 
because  they  have  received  from  study  and  experience  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  what  many  of  the  younger  teachers  have  received  from 
school  Attendance.  Not  over  one-tenth  of  the  urban  teachers  and 
one-sixth  of  the  rural  teadiers  have  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education. 
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Professional  training. — Table  69  shows  the  number  of  teachers 
reporting  who  have  had  professional  education  either  in  nonnal 
schools  or  in  colleges  in  courses  extending  over  at  least  one  full 
school  year  or  its  equivalent.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  urban  teachers 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  have  had  no  professicmal  trsin- 
ing,  or  less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year.  Many  of  this  num- 
ber have  attended  summer  schools  during  one  or  more  sessions. 
Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  urban  and  70  per  cent  of  the  rural 
teachers  have  had  one  year  or  more  of  professional  education.  While 
the  percentage  of  rural  teachers  with  professional  training  is  less 
than  that  for  urban  schools,  the  difference  is  surprisingly  small — 
very  much  less  than  is  found  in  most  State  systems. 

Tabij:  69. — Professional  education  of  Arizona  teacherM, 
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Teaching  experience.— The  experience  of  Arizona  teachers  is  given 
in  Table  70  for  524  urban  and  555  rural  teachers.  Very  few  of 
those  reporting  on  the  general  questionnaire  failed  to  report  on  this 
item.  The  table  shows  the  number  who  are  teaching  their  first  year, 
their  second  year,  their  third  year,  etc.  Six  per  cent  of  the  urban 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  teaching  their  first  year; 
this  is  lOJ  pe^  cent  of  the  total  elementary  teachers.  The  figure  is 
low.  the  usual  number  being  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
recent  Wyoming  survey  shows  practically  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  teaching  their  first  year;  the  ^orth  Dakota  survey  shows  32 
per  cent  of  the  rural,  12  per  cent  of  ,the  urban,  and  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  were  teaching  their  first  year. 

In  total  experience  the  urban  and  rural  teachers  of  Arizona  are 
about  equal,  with  an  average  of  between  six  and  seven  years.  This 
is  a  higher  average  tlian  in  most  States.  Colorado  rural  teachers, 
according  to  the  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  1916,  showed  an  average 
experience  between  three  and  four  years.  The  North  Dakota  urban 
teachers  showed  an  average  of  5.6  years  of  teaching  experience,  the 
rural  teachers  two  years.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  rural  teachers  of 
North  Dakota  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (spring,  1916)  were  teach- 
ing their  first  or  second  year,  while  in  Arizona  only  27  per  cent  were 
teaching  their  first  or  second  year* 
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Tablb  70. — Teaching  experience  of  Arizona  teachers. 
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3 

2 

13 

4 

I 
0 

8 

8 

0 

1 

11 
1 

e 

4 

1 
0 

2 
2 

2 
8 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
•   6 

0 
8 

1 

10 
6 

2 

3 

5 
2 

0 
ft 

6 
0 

9 
8 

0 
0 

2 
2 

ft 
4 

0 
2 

1 
2 

3 
8 

0 
2 

1 

9 
ft 

0 
1 

11 

1 

1 
0 

2 
8 

9 
ft 

0 

1 

0 
2 

5 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 

4 
2 

1 
0 

1 

11 
ft 

3 
0 

3 
0 

2 
2 

0 
1 

8 
5 

0 

1 

0 
0 

ft 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

3 

11 
ft 

0 
0 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 
5 

1 
2 

0 
0 

2 
2 

0 
2 

1 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

2 

18 
8 

2 

1 

4 
2 

2 

8 

2 
3 

9 
12 

0 
8 

0 
2 

5 

4 

0 
ft 

0 
0 

4 

5 

0 
2 

1 

2 
7 

0 
2 

0 
3 

0 
2 

1 
0 

6 

5 

0 
2 

0 

4 

4 
1 

0 

1 

0 
2 

I 
2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
3 

0 
0 

« 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

1 

M 

Cochise: 

ITrhftTi. .,,,,,,,.. 

1 

1 

0  !  140 

Rural 

2 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0 
1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 

2 

0 
3 

2 

1 

0 
0 

8S 

Coconino: 

Urban 

16 

Rural 

14 

Gila: 

Urban 

46 

Rural 

29 

Graham: 

Urban 

i      9 

Rural 

53 

Greenlee: 

Urban 

SO 

Rural 

27 

ICarioopa: 

Urban 

If! 

Rural 

108 

Mohave: 

Urban.: 

4 

Rural 

15 

Navajo: 

Urban 

9 

Rural 

36 

Pima: 

Urban 

50 

SI 

Pinal: 

f 

Rural 

37 

Banta  Crux: 

Urban 

17 

21 

Yavapai: 

29 

Rural 

47 

Yuma: 

Urban 

18 

S 

Urban 

53 
69 

10 
12 

66 
55 

13 
10 

47 
54 

9 
10 

61 
36 

12 
6 

41 
31 

8 
6 

43 

40 

8 
7 

45 
22 

8 

4 

33 
18 

6 
•8 

20 
25 

5 
ft 

4« 
57 

9 
10 

14 
33 

8 
6 

12 
14 

2 

3 

2 
19 

4 
3 

524 

Rural 

555 

Per  cents: 

Rural 

Tenure. — Table  71  shows  that  33  per  cent  of  the  urban  and  61  per 
cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  teaching  in  their  present  position  the 
first  year.  This  number  is  high,  considering  that  but  6  and  15  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  them  are  inexperienced.  In  North  Dakota 
32  and  77  per  cent,  respectively,  were  teaching  the  first  year  in  the 
present  position,  but  12  and  32  per  cent,  respectively,  of  all  teachers 
were  teaching  their  first  year  in  any  position.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  tenure  is  so  short,  in  consideration  of  the  salaries  that 
are  paid.  Some  way  should  be  devised  by  which  teachers  may  b^ 
retained  longer  in  the  same  positions,  for  constant  changing  of  teach- 
ers is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil& 
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Table  71. — Number  of  years  in  present  position. 


Counties. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Filth 
(or  more 
than 
fifth) 
year. 

Number 
reporting 
this  item. 

Apache: 

Urban 

0 
15 

30 
60 

7 
4 

16 
16 

3 

38 

36 
17 

33 
M 

1 
12 

3 
22 

16 
18 

3 
21 

10 
13 

12 
36 

8 
17 

0 
6 

34 

14 

4 

6 

13 
6 

6 
7 

15 
6 

20 
27 

8 
8 

1 
12 

20 
10 

0 
11 

4 
4 

6 

4 

7 
3 

0 
5 

28 

7 

8 
5 

8 

4 

0 
2 

5 
2 

24 
17 

0 
0 

1 

1 

8 
2 

J 

1 
1 

6 
8 

8 
8 

0 
0 

11 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 
2 

17 
6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 
1 

0 

1 

25 

1 

0 
0 

7 
8 

1 
5 

3 

0 

23 
5 

0 
0 

4 
1 

12 

1 

0 

1 

1 
8 

7 

1 

0 
2 

• 
26 

137 

86 

18 
14 

48 
28 

Rural 

Cochise: 

Urban 

Rural 

Coconino: 

Urban 

Rural 

Olla: 

Urban 

Rural 

Graham: 

Urban 

0 

68 

51 
27 

126 

Rural 

Greenlee: 

Urban 

Rural •. 

ICaricopa: 

Urban 

Rural 

106 

4 
16 

llohave: 

Urbaa# 

Rural 

Navajo: 

12 

Rural 

86 

Urban 

flO 

Rural 

81 

Final: 

s 

Rural 

88 

Urban 

• 

17 

Rural 

22 

Tavapal: 

82 

Rural 

47 

Urban 

20 

Rural 

25 

Urban 

177 
341 

33 
61 

141 
116 

36 
21 

86 
55 

16 
10 

47 
21 

9 
4 

83 
24 

15 

4 

1534 

1557 

Per  cents: 

Urban 

Rural 

1 80  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Certificates, — Further  indication  of  the  education  of  the  rural 
teachers  is  given  in  Table  72,  showing  the  certificates  held  by  576  of 
them.  Of  this  number,  62  per  cent  hold  first-grade  certificates  re- 
ceived on  normal  diploma,  college  diploma,  or  in  exchange  for  first- 
grade  certificates  awarded  by  other  States;  14  per  cent  hold  first- 
grade  certificates  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  Arizona  State 
board  of  examiners.  The  larger  part  of  the  62  per  cent  received  their 
certificates  on  normal  diplomas  from  Arizona  normal  schools  or  from 
those  in  other  States.  An  examination  of  the  accredited  schools  and 
the  records  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  show,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  institutions  are  listed  which  are  not  of  standard  grade 
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and  whose  work  is  not  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  normal  schools 
of  Arizona.  Conversations  with  trustees  of  schools  visited  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  data  in  the  tables,  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  appreciate  the  value  of  trained  teachers  and 
that  they  want  normal  graduates  in  their  schools. 

Table  72. — Certificates  held  by  570  rural  teacherg. 


Counties. 

Life  ctr- 
tificate. 

First  grade 
on  normal 
diploma  or 
credentials. 

Fintierade 
on  exami- 
nation. 

Second 
srade. 

Nnmher 
reportioc 
this  item. 

Apooh? 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

1 
0 

10 
38 
9 
21 
85 
18 
79 
15 

ao 

21 
26 
13 
83 
21 

4 

19 
2 
8 

8 
7 
16 
0 
6 
5 
3 
5 
4 
2 

11 
27 

14 

13 

10 
5 
8 
2 
9 
2 

26 

Cochise 

8S 

Coconino. 

14 

Gila 

29 

Graham 

S2 

Orccnice 

27 

MaricoDa 

107 

Mohave 

H 

Navajo 

36 

Pima 

31 

Pinal 

8i 

Santa  Criu 

39 

Yavanal  

47 

Yuma • 

21 

Total 

• 

850 

79 

106 

571 

Table  73. — Certificates  from  the  Arizona  State  hoard  of  examiners,  1914-1916. 


Number  of  applicants  for  certificates  on  examination , 

Number  of  first  i;rade  certificates  issued  on  examination 

Number  of  second  grade  certificates  issued  on  examination, 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued  on  credentials , 

Number  of  life  diplomas  granted 

Certificates  issnea  for— 

Manual  training 

Commercial  insfrnrtion 

Agricultural  instruction 

Kmdorgarten 

Pomcsuc  science 

Drawing 

Music , 

Primary 

Oratory 

Bpanisn 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography 


Year 
1914-15. 


437 

42 

152 

615 

2 

10 

16 
3 
8 

20 
6 
9 

10 
2 


Year 

1915>1& 


494 

99 
146 

sn 


12 

17 

6 

6 
28 

7 
U 


I 

2 
1 


Ages, — The  number  of  teachers  who  reported  their  ages  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  number  reporting  other  items;  however,  481 
urban  and  532  rural  teachers  did  report.  The  ages  are  given  in 
Table  76.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  number  of  years'  expe- 
rience, there  are  very  few  under  20  years  of  age.  The  most  frequent 
age  of  urban  teachers  is  25 ;  the  most  frequent  age  of  rural  teachers 
is  22.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
rural  teachers  than  of  urban  teachers  over  40  years  of  age. 
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Tablb  74. — FroporUon  of  teachen  of  varioiis  agen. 


Ages. 

Url)an. 

Rurnl. 

Under  21 ; 

PercenL 

5.0 

42.0 

87.6 

14.8 

Per  cent. 
8.0 

21  to  25    

42  1 

26  to  30 

15.2 

Over  30 

34.7 

Table  75. — Average  age  of  the  rural  teacherz  by  countiet. 


GoimtiM. 


Apadic 
Cochlae... 
Coooniiio. 

Gila 

Graham.. 
Greenlee. 
Maricopa. 


Atcth^ 
age. 


SO 
30 
28 
30 
28 
24 
26 


CkNmties. 


Mohave... 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 
Yavi4>ai... 
Yuma 


Average 
age. 


27 
37 
80 
80 
26 
36 
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Salaries, — ^Table  77  presents  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  Arizona 
as  given  in  the  directory  of  the  State  department  of  education  pub- 
lished in  November,  1916.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  are 
omitted,  although  principals  and  special  teachers  are  included;  1^6 
salaries  in  all  are  included ;  those  for  high  schools,  city  schools,  and 
rural  schools  are  given  separately.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  are 
entered  under  such  amounts  as  $75,  $80,  $85,  etc.  In  a  very  few 
cases  salaries  were  paid  between  these  amounts,  but  all  are  tabulated 
under  the  nearest  multiple  of  6, 

In  studying  the  figures  in  this  table  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  practically  no  school  terms  less  than  8  months  in  length. 
The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  paid  for  9  months,  although  some, 
particularly  in  city  districts,  are  paid  for  10  months.  There  is  but 
one  teacher  receiving  less  than  $70  per  month,  and  but  15  receiving 
less  than  $75  a  month.  The  most  frequent  salary  paid  urban  teachers 
is  $90  per  month,  and  the  most  frequent  salary  paid  rural  teachers  is 
$85  per  month.  Twenty-nine  teachers  receive  $160  or  over.  Most 
of  them  are,  as  might  be  expected,  high-school  principals  and 
city-school  principals.  Six  in  Cochise  County  include  one  principal 
at  $160,  two  at  $180,  one  at  $190,  one  manual-training  teacher  at  $167, 
and  one  at  $211.  In  Gila  County  one  principal  receives  $168.  In 
Maricopa,  of  the  13  receiving  $160  and  over,  2  are  supervisors  of  in- 
dustrial work,  4  are  teachers,  and  7  are  principals.  The  two  super- 
visors receive  $178  and  $189,  respectively;  the  four  teachers,  all  in 
high-school  work,  receive  $160,  $167,  $178,  and  $185,  respectively; 
the  seven  principals  receive  $167,  $167,  $170,  $180,  $180,  $222,  and 
$250,  respectively.  In  Navajo  County,  one  principal  receives  $161 
and  one  instructor  in  manual  training  $166.  In  Pima  one  principal 
receives  $205  and  three  teachers  receive  $167.  In  Yavapai  one  prin- 
cipal receives  $165  and  in  Yuma  one  principal  receives  $222. 
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Boarding  places, — In  connection  with  salaries,  the  price  of  board 
should  be  considered.  Urban  teachers  pay  in  Arizona  from  $30  to 
$40  per  month.  Table  78  gives  figures  paid  for  board  by  285  rural 
teachers;  the  average  is  $26.  A  very  few  reported  that  they  pay  less 
than  $20. 

The  table  shows  also  that  221  of  the  rural  teachers  reporting  are 
living  with  their  own  families  or  are  boarding  themselves.  This  in- 
cludes married  men  and  women  who  have  their  own  families  with 
them,  younger  men  and. women  living  with  their  parents,  and  also  a 
considerable  number,  probably  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
total,  who  are  living  in  cottages  or  rooms  either  rented  by  them  or 
furnished  free  by  the  school  districts,  and  are  boarding  themselves. 

While  the  table  would  indicate  that  the  boarding  places  on  the 
whole  were  satisfactory,  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  or  not 
this  is  really  true.  A  large  number  did  not  report  on  this  item.  It 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  them,  if  required  to  express  them- 
selves, would  have  reported  their  boarding  places  unsatisfactory. 
Many  letters  were  received  from  rural  teachers  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Experienced  teachers  who  have  taught  in  several  parts  of 
the  State  reported  that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
boarding  places  anywhere,  and  also  that  teachers  of  their  acquaint- 
ance reported  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  places  in  which  they 
were  required  to  live. 


Tabix  78. — Boarding  conditUyM  of  Arizona  teachers. 
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Chapter  HI. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  PUB- 
Lie  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 


1.  Centralizatwn  of  tJie  State  school  syfitem^  p7<icing  the  respansU 

hility  of  the  administration  of  tJie  public-school  system  definitely 
upon  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  SUtte  department  of 
education  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county  hoards  of 
education  and  school-district  trustees. 

The  State  should  exercise  a  sufRcient  degree  of  administrative  con- 
trol to  assure  that  schools  are  maintained  wherever  needed  and  that 
all  schools  are  efficient.  This  can  be  done  best  through  the  following 
organization : 

1.  For  the  State,  a  State  board  of  education  and  a  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
being  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  and  the  actual  head  of 
the  department. 

2.  For  each  county,  a  county  board  of  education  to  assume  general 
control  over  the  schools  in  the  county,  with  the  county  superintendent 
as  its  executive  officer. 

3.  For  each  local  district,  urban  and  rural,  a  local  board  of 
trustees. 

The  State  and  county  superintendents  should  be  professional  offi- 
cers, selected  and  appointed  by  tlie  State  and  county  boards,  respec- 
tively, as  city  superintendents  are  now  selected  and  appointed  by 
city  boards. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education  conferring  upon  it 

enlarged  powers. 

The  State  board  of  education  should  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, men  and  women  of  affairs,  scholarship,  and  business  ability, 
but  not  necessarily  engaged  in  education.  They  should  be  appointed 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  by  the  governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate,  or  elected  by  the  people.  The  term  of  office  should  be 
eight  years,  not  more  than  two  terms  expiring  each  biennium.  The 
members  should  serve  without  pay,  except  perhaps  a  reasonable  per 
diem,  and  should  receive  their  actual  traveling  and  other  expenses. 
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3.  Pr<yinsion  for  a  nonpoUtieai  State  auperintenderU  who  shaU  he 

the  head  of  an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  department  of 
editcation. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  city  superintendents  by  city 
l)oards  of  education  and  college  presidents  by  college  boards  of  trus- 
tees. He  should  be  selected  for  his  particular  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  The  appointment  should  be  for  a  specified  term 
sufficiently  long  to  insure  the  most  efficient  service,  the  State  board 
having  power  to  remove  him  from  office  for  inefficiency  or  mal- 
feasance. The  salary  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  board  and  should 
be  sufficient  to  secure  a  suitable  person  with  adequate  professional 
education  and  experience  in  teaching,  supervision,  and  school  ad- 
ministration. The  department  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  State 
superintendent,  at-  least  two  general  assistants  as  field  agents  to  in- 
spect schools  under  control  of  the  State  board  and  others  receiving 
State  aid  for  special  purposes  and  to  act  as  advisors  and  assistants 
to  the  State  superintendent,  also  a  State  school  architect,  an  expert 
statistician,  a  chief  of  a  division  of  certification,  one  person  in 
charge  of  textbook  distribution,  and  the  necessary  clerical  assistants. 

4.  Provision  for  county  control  of  county  school  funds  through 

county  hoards  of  education  and  nonpoliticcd  county  superintend- 
ents. 

There  should  be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of  education  charged 
with  the  general  management  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  That 
board  should  fix  district  boundaries  and  the  location  of  school- 
bouses  ;  and  employ  or  approve  the  employment  of  all  teachers.  It 
should  be  composed  of  five  persons  not  engaged  in  school  work, 
elected  by  popular  vote  from  various  parts  of  the  county.  The  term 
of  office  should  be  at  least  six  years,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
terms  should  expire  each  biennium,  and  not  more  than  one  member 
of  the  board  should  be  a  resident  of  any  city  district.  The  board 
should  appoint  the  county  superintendent,  who  should  be  its  execu- 
tive officer  and  the  supervisor  of  all  schools  except  those  in  city 
districts  employing  superintendents.  The  county  board  should 
determine  from  the  estimates  made  by  the  county  superintendents 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for 
school  purposes. 

It  should  apportion  an  equitable  portion  of  the  State  and  county 
funds  to  independent  city  districts,  and  all  expenditures  for  schools 
in  the  county  except  those  in  such  districts  should  have  its  approvaL 
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The  county  board  should  purchase  through  the  county  superintendent 
all  supplies  of  an  instructional  nature  used  in  the  county  except  in 
the  city  districts  with  superintendents.  County  superintendenta 
should  be  appointed  for  their  particular  fitness  for  the  office,  and  only 
persons  with  adequate  professional  training  and  experience  should 
be  eligible.  They  should  be  appointed  for  a  specific  term,  the  board 
having  power  to  remove  him  from  office  for  inefficiency  or  malfea- 
sance. The  board  should  fix  the  salary,  determine  the  number  of 
assistants  to  be  employed,  fix  their  salaries,  and  employ  them  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

Local  school  districts  should  remain  as  at  present,  and  the  county 
should  have  power  to  consolidate,  divide,  and  change  district  bound- 
aries at  its  discretion.  Local  trustees  should  be  elected  as  at  present 
to  act  as  custodians  of  the  school  building,  to  attend  to  repairs  and 
upkeep,  and  to  be  immediate  overseers  of  the  school.  They  should  be 
agents  of  the  county  board,  and  agents  of  their  districts  to  make 
reconmiendations  to  the  county  board  relating  to  supplies  and  equip- 
ment needed  and  to  teachers  desired.  The  local  districts  should  be 
permitted  to  employ  special  teachers  in  addition  to  those  employed 
by  the  county,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred. 

City  systems  employing  full-time  superintendents  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  county  board  in  general  administration  and  super- 
vision. They  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  county  board  all  statistical  information  needed  by  the 
county  board  and  the  State  department  of  education,  and  to  submit 
evidence  that  they  are  complying  with  all  State  school  laws  before 
any  part  of  the  State  and  county  funds  is  apportioned  to  them. 

6.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  apporti/ming  State  funds  on  a 
basis  which  recognizes  county  and  local  effort. 
No  decrease  should  be  permitted  in  the  amount  per  school  child 
distributed  from  the  State  school  fund.  Its  method  of  distribution  to 
the  counties  should  be  changed,  as  the  present  method  is  on  a  basis 
\vhich  bears  little  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  several  counties  to  sup- 
port schools,  or  to  what  they  are  already  doing  in  education.  Each 
county  should  receive  a  fixed  sum  for  every  teacher  employed  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  remainder  of  the  State 
school  fund  being  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  attendance.  Before  distribution  a  portion  should  be  with- 
held from  each  county  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  supplies  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  public  schools 
in*  that  county.  This  arrangement  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  responsibility  felt  by  county  and  district  authorities  for  the  proper 
care  of  books  under  the  present  plan. 
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The  support  of  the  State  department  of  education  should  be  pro- 
vided by  direct  appropriation.  The  appropriation  should  be  in  a 
lump  sum,  so  that  the  State  board  would  be  able  to  pay  necessary 
salaries  and  determine  the  number  of  assistants.  All  funds  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  such  as  for  teachers'  pensions,  vocational  education, 
etc.,  should  be  provided  by  direct  appropriation  and  not  be  taken 
from  the  State  school  fund. 

When  a  county  board  of  education  is  provided  to  assume  general 
management  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  the  county  board  should 
pay  over  to  city  districts  with  full-time  superintendents  an  equitable 
portion  of  the  State  and  county  funds.  The  rest  of  the  funds  the 
county  board  should  expend  to  maintain  schools  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  county  where  schools  are  needed. 

Local  school  districts  should  continue  as  at  present  to  raise  funds 
for  special  purposes  to  supplement  the  county  funds,  and  to  provide 
bond  issues  for  building  and  other  permanent  improvements. 

High-school  districts  and  elementary  school  districts  should  be 
coterminous.  All  common-school  districts  now  included  in  union 
high-school  districts  should  be  consolidated  into  one  district  for  both 
elementary  and  high-school  purposes,  and  under  the  same  management 
and  control.  In  dividing  State  and  county  funds  between  the  inde- 
pendent city  districts  and  the  rest  of  the  county,  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  high  schools  should  be  included  as  well  as  that  in  elementary 
schools.  High  schools  in  independent  districts  would  therefore  be 
supported  largely  by  State  and  county  funds  and  should  be  free  of 
tuition  to  all  pupils  of  the  county. 

6.  Requirement  of  a  higher  standard  of  general  and  professional 
education  for  teachers^  a  revision  of  the  method  of  certification^ 
estahlishmsnt  of  a  certification  division  in  the  State  department 
of  education^  which  shall  be  also  a  teachers^  em^ployment  bureau. 

The  State  should  require  that  all  new  teachers  employed  after  a 
certain  date  should  have  general  education  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  a  four-year,  standard,  high-school  course  and  a  stated  amount  of 
professional  work  in  education,  consisting  of  classroom  instruction 
in  a  recognized  institution  for  training  teachers.  One  year  after  the 
passage  of  such  an  act  a  minimum  of  six  weeks  of  such  professional 
education  should  be  required,  and  the  amount  required  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  should  be  gradually  increased  until  by  1924  the  amount 
required  should  be  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  a  two-year  normal- 
school  course.  This  means  a  total  of  six  years  of  secondary  and  pro- 
fessional education  beyond  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  should  be  abolished  and  its  work 
done  by  a  division  of  certification  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
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lion.  Certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  State  board  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  certificating  division.  The  kinds  of  certificates  and 
the  requirements  for  each  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  board  and 
not  by  the  State  legishiture^  Certificates  should  be  issued  as  far  as 
possible  on  eredentiak  of  edttcati<»  and  experience. 

The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal  schools  should  be  recognized  as 
teaching  cei*tificates  valid  for  two  years  and  renewable  by  the  State 
board  of  education  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisfactory  teach- 
ing and  the  completion  of  the  minimum  amount  of  professional  read- 
ing determined  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  division  of  certificaticm  of  the  State  departenent  should  be 
also  a  teachers'  employment  bureau  to  assist  teachers  in  procuring 
positions  and  to  assist  local  authorities  in  obtaining  teachers.  A 
small  fee  for  certificates  and  a  fee  for  registration  should  be  charged. 

7.  Means  to  eneaurage  the  erection  of  suitable  school  bttildings  and  to 

prevent  the  erection  of  undesirable  ones. 

The  plans  for  all  school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  State  should 
be  submitted  to  the  State  department  of  education  for  approval  be- 
fore work  is  begun.  The  department  should  employ  a  school  archi- 
tect to  consider  such  plans  and  also  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  school  authorities  anywhere  in  the  State  at  the  fees  ordinarily 
charged  for  such  work.  The  architect  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary 
and  the  fees  collected  should  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 

8.  Rearranged  course  of  study  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the 

one-teacher  schools. 

The  State  course  of  study  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  adaptable  to  one-teacher  schools,  to  two-teacher  schools,  and 
to  schools  with  three  or  more  teachers.  The  course  ^ould  be  gradu- 
ally revised  to  make  it  fit  more  closely  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
State. 

9.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

The  supervision  of  the  instructional  work  in  all  schools  outside  of 
those  in  independent  cities  employing  full-time  superintendents 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent.  Ho 
should  be  an  able  educator,  fitted  by  experience  and  training,  and 
have  adequate  office  help  and  assistant  supervisors  when  necessary. 
The  assistant  supervisors,  when  qualified  for  the  work,  might  bo 
engaged  for  part  of  their  time  and  paid  part  of  their  salary  by  the 
State  agricultural  college  as  leaders  in  the  junior  agricultural  club 
work.  The  club  work  is  primarily  education,  not  agriculture,  and 
in  this  way  can  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  school  work  and  of  the 
highest  educational  value. 
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10.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  State  textbooks  to 
prevent  unnecessary  losses. 

One  person  should  be  employed  in  the  State  department  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  care  and  delivery  of  textbooks.  County  super- 
intendents should  be  responsible  for  the  requisitions  submitted  by 
the  school  districts  in  order  that  only  necessary  books  be  included. 
District  clerks  should  be  bonded  and  held  responsible  for  the  care 
and  delivery  of  the  books  to  the  school,  which  delivery  in  many  eases 
can  be  made  directly  from  the  publishers.  Each  county  superin* 
tendent  should  have  on  hand  a  supply  to  be  issued  in  emergencies. 
The  cost  of  textbooks  furnished  to  each  county  by  the  State  should 
be  deducted  from  the  State  funds  after  apportionment  to  the  coun- 
ties, but  before  distribution.  Careful  investigation  should  be  made 
of  the  advantages  of  handling  the  State  books  through  a  State  de- 
pository to  determine  whether  the  method  should  be  continued  or 
whether  the  books  should  be  purchased  direct  from  the  publishers  by 
the  State  department,  the  State  department  itself  acting  as  deposi- 
tory. If  after  the  investigaticm  the  depository  is  retained,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  department  in  charge  of  books  should  have 
office  roo[n  in  the  department  building  and  have  immediate  oversight 
of  the  shipment  and  r^unii  of  books. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTBJENT  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Section  i.— FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

Orffcmization  and  function  of  the  State  normal  schools  determined 
by  State  needs, — ^The  public  normal  schools  in  any  State  must  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  State  system  of  highev  education. 
These  schools  are  organized  for  all  a  State's  citizens,  and  are  main- 
tained through  public  taxation.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  one  com- 
munity, but  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  How  the  normal  schools  should 
be  organized,  what  kind  of  services  they  should  render,  can  prop- 
erly be  determined,  therefore,  only  by  present  State-wide  require- 
ments and  in  no  wise  by  sectional  or  local  desires. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  measure  the  present  status  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  normal  schools  by  similar  schools  in  the  Middle  West  and 
East.  Because  of  the  newness  of  the.  State,  its  sparse  population, 
great  distances,  and  small  number  of  well-organized  high  schools, 
the  normal  schools  have  from  the  first  been  burdened  with  tasks  which 
are  unknown  to  the  well-established  normal  schools  in  the  older 
States.  How  far  these  tasks  and  responsibilities  have  been  necessary, 
and  how  far  self-imposed  and  unnecessary,  will  appear  in  a  later 
discussion  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  schools. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  present  status  of  the  Arizona  State 
normal  schools,  the  committee  desire  to  lay  down  a  few  general 
premises  bearing  on  the  fundamental  purposes  and  limitations  x>f  all 
State  normal  schools,  thus  better  to  indicate  the  lines  of  development 
to  be  followed  by  normal  schools  in  this  State. 

Resume  of  normal-school  organization  in  the  United  States, — ^The 
first  efforts  to  prepare  elementary-school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  were  made  about  85  years  ago  by  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
subsidized  a  few  of  its  private  academies  for  this  important  task. 
Shortly  afterwards  Massachusetts  and  other  States  began  to  prepare 
elementary  and  grammar  school  teachers  in  regular  normal  schools. 
At  that  time  teachers  needed  for  the  academies  (there  being  prac- 
tically no  other  high  schools)  were  educated  for  the  most  part  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.    The  policy  thus  established  has  been 
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adhered  to  consistently  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country.  The  replies  to  a  recent  questionnaire  on  nor- 
mal-school functions  show  that  practically  all  the  normal  schools  in 
New  England  and  New  York  and  practically  all  in  Pennsylvania 
confine  their  energies  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  schools  below 
high-school  rank,  leaving  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  to  the 
departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  Western  States  the  normal  schools  have 
generally  developed  contemporaneously  with  the  State  tiniversities 
and  colleges  and  have  often  become  well  established  as  the  chief  in- 
stitutions for  teacher  training,  while  the  universities  were  struggling 
to  lay  good  foundations  for  college  courses  in  arts  and  sciences.  In 
some  of  these  States  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into  colleges 
of  education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the  schools 
of  education  in  the  universities  and  coUegea 

The  paramount  purpose  of  the  normal  achooU. — From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  economical  and  effective  use  of  the  State's  educational 
machinery,  the  policy  represented  by  the  Northeastern  States  is 
unquestionably  the  wiser  one. 

The  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  of  normal  schools  all 
over  the  country  have  been  selected  and  the  general  professional 
atmosphere  developed  with  a  view  to  one  paramount  purpose,  namely, 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers.  Whatever  the  ambitions  of 
certain  institutions^  the  momentum  of  the  normal  school  is  in  this 
direction.  The  peculiar' and  exacting  nature  of  this  task  prevents 
the  successful  adaptation  of  the  normal  school  to  secondary  work. 
The  committee's  dictum  on  this  point  is  based  on  the  study  of  many 
normal  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  convinced  that  not 
until  the  normal  schools  of  a  State  have  accomplished  with  some  full- 
ness their  chief  function — ^the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers — 
may  they  profitably  devote  their  surplus  energies  and  equipment  to 
preparing  teachers  for  higher  schools.  Normal  schools  have  not 
satisfied  this  important  function  so  long  as  the  State  is  obliged  to 
accept  large  numbers  of  teachers  without  sufficient  professional 
preparation,  who  enter  the  service  by  the  examination  route,  or  so 
long  as  the  normal  schools  are  unable  to  give  a  specialized  prepara- 
tion to  both  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers. 

Moreover,  certain  other  considerations  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  physical  equipment  required  in  preparing  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary schools  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  the  laboratories 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools  are 
much  more  costly.  For  a  normal  school  to  provide  facilities  for 
higher  teacher  training  often  entails  an  expense  out  of  proportion 
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to  the  results  attained.  Schools  which  embaiir  upon  this  enterprias 
generally  fall  Yictims  also  to  another  tendency  equally  calculated  to 
defeat  their  main  p^u^posew  The  attention  of  the  stronger  members 
of  their  staffs  is  concentrated  upon  a  small  groop  of  advanced 
students,  while  the  younger  pupils  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  less 
efficient  and  less  experienced  instructors. 

Organization  and  present  9cape  of  Arizona  Staie  normal  9eko6h, — 
The  citizens  of  Arizona  have  the  right  to  d^nand  that  their  normal 
schools  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  people  the  largest 
possible  returns  in  well-equipped  teachers  without  waste  of  funds 
and  without  diverting  the  schools'  energies  into  channels  otiier  than 
those  of  teacher  training.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  it  is  essential 
to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  purpose  of  the  State  in  establish- 
ing the  State  normal  schools  and  to  ^ow  how  dianging  conditions 
in  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  State  have  conspired  to  require 
changes  in  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  two  normal  schools  were  organized  at  different  times,  each  under 
its  own  legal  enactment.  The  Tempe  State  Normal  School,  the 
older  of  the  two  schools,  was  created  under  the  normal  school  act  of 
1885.  The  act  states  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  was  founded 
tobe— 

The  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teachinf 
and  in  ail  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common-acbool  edacatron; 
also  to  give  instruction  in  mechanical  arts  and  in  husbandry  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  In  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what 
regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

The  legislators  who  thus  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  normal  school  intended  to  give  the  State  an  institution  broad 
enough  to  include  in  its  organization  not  only  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  but  also  the  academic 
preparation  of  the  children  of  those  sections  of  the  State  which  had 
no  facilities  for  high-school  instruction.  They  probably  anticipated 
also  that  the  school  might  some  time,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  become  a  college  of 
mechanical  ai-ts  and  agriculture. 

The  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  at  Flagstaff,  was  organized 
under  the  act  of  1898.  The  purpose  of  organization  is  stated  in  the 
act  in  the  following  language: 

Tlie  exclusive  purpose  and  object  of  tlie  State  normal  school  shall  be  the 
Instruction  and  training  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching  dnd  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common- 
acliool  education  and  in  all  subjects  needful  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  publle 
sclioals ;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  f uiKlamentai  law  of  the  State  and 
United  States  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  citizens. 
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The  clause  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  chief  purpose  is  dearly 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  puUie  schools ;  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be  construed  to  include  as  one  of  its  objects  instruction  in  general 
academic  courses. 

The  normal  aekools  largely  academic  imtituHons. — The  normal 
schools  of  Arizona  have  given  the  code  a  liberal  interpretation.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  scarcity  of 
young  men  and  women  prepared  to  enter  the  professional  depart- 
ments in  the  normal  schools.  The  State  has  only  24  well-organized 
four-year  high  schools.  Should  the  advantages  of  normal  schools 
be  limited  to  the  few  communities  so  fortunate  as  to  have  schools 
strong  enough  to  provide  a  good  academic  foundation  for  the  pro- 
fessional work?  Or  should  the  normal  schools  offer,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  professional  courses,  academic  subjects  for  young  people 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  but  live  in  communities  without 
necessary  high-school  facilities?  The  normal  schools  have  declared 
in  favor  of  the  latter  policy  and  are  offering  combined  academic  and 
professional  courses  especially  organized  for  pupils  from  eight-year 
elementary  schools. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Arizona  normal  schools  are  justified 
in  maintaining  academic  departments  for  pupils  who  do  not  expect 
to  prepare  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  even  though  they  came  from 
communities  where  there  are  no  high  schools.  The  lines  must  be 
drawn  somewhere.  An  educational  institution  which  gives  the 
greater  part  of  its  energies  to  academic  instruction  and  a  majority 
of  whose  students  are  immature  as  to  years  and  life  purpose  will  find 
it  diflScult  to  do  well  the  tasks  indicated  in  its  chief  function — that 
of  preparing  public-school  teachers.  To  what  extent  the  Arizona 
normal  schools  carry  their  secondary-school  activities  will  appear  in 
detail  later. 

What  the  State  expends  for  normal-SGhool  maintenance. — ^Before 
proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
normal  school,  it  is  well  for  the  State  to  know  how  it  ranks  in  regard 
to  normal-school  expenditure.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount 
spent  annually  in  every  State  for  normal  schools  for  each  100  children 
5  to  18  years  of  age  and  the  amount  spent  for  normal  schools  for  each 
$1,000  spent  for  public  schools. 
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The  table  discloses  that  Arizona  Bpent  $210.S0  on  its  normal 
schools  for  each  100  children  of  school  age,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  is  expended  on  this  basis  of  calculation  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  The  sum  includes  maintenance  funds  and  also  a 
liberal  sum  for  new  buildings,  which  makes  the  amount  slightly 
larger  than  for  an  average  year.    Similarly,  the  State  is  exceeded 
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only  by  Wisconsin  and  tied  for  second  place  with  New  Mexico  in 
the  amount  spent  on  its  normal  schools  for  each  $1,000  spent  for 
public  schools.  Relatively,  to  be  sure,  a  new,  sparsely  peopled  State 
must  expend  more  per  capita  for  higher  educational  institutions  than 
the  older  States,  but  even  with  this  allowance  the  normal  schools  of 
Arizona  are  very  generously  supported. 

But  this  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  schools  have  re- 
ceived from  year  to  year  all  the  funds  they  could  use  to  advantage. 
That  is  not  the  case.  In  schools  expanding  as  rapidly  as  the  Arizona 
normal  schools,  a  liberal  policy  of  financial  support  is  necessary. 
Such  a  relatively  large  expenditure  will  naturally  lead  to  other 
questions.  Does  the  State  get  proportionately  good  returns  from  its 
investment?  What  proportion  of  the  funds  is  actually  utilized  in 
teacher  training?  And  what  proportion  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses? Are  the  teachers  trained  in  the  normal  schools  equally  well 
fitted  to  instruct  the  children  who  live  in  the  ranching  and  agricul- 
tural sections  and  the  children  who  live  in  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial centers? 

The  State  normal  schools  are  still  in  the  formative  stage,  but  they 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
policy  for  the  future,  permitting  each  school  to  develop  along  the 
line  required  by  its  location  in  the  State,  and  avoiding  expensive 
duplication  and  unndfcessary  courses. 

Section  a.-<:ONTROL  AND  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  ARIZONA  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  controh — The  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  under 
the  general  control  and  management  of  separate  "  boards  of  educa- 
tion," although  the  ex  officio  State  board  of  education  prescribes 
regulations  for  entrance  requirements  and  minimum  courses  of  study. 
The  normal  school  boards  are,  in  fact,  local  boards,  for  each  is  com- 
posed of  the  State  superintendent,  and  two  citizens  residing  at  the 
seat  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  thus 
localizing  the  interests  of  these  important  boards.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's belief  that  this  organization  explains  in  large  measure  the  feel  - 
ing  throughout  the  State  that  the  normal  schools  are  primarily  local 
and  not  State  institutions.  That  impression  causes  serious  loss  to 
the  normal  schools,  both  in  support  and  prestige.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized by  all  that  the  normal  schools  are  a  definite  part  of  the  public- 
school  system,  as  they  are  the  professional  schools  which  train 
teachers  for  the  other  schools  in  the  system. 

The  normal  schools  should  be  under  a  single  State  board  for  rea- 
sons of  business  management.  Such  a  readjustment  would  eliminate 
rivalries  of  the  institutions  before  the  State  legislature  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  appropriations,  and  would  make  it  easier  for  each  to  obtain 
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t  he  f  imds  and  cquipiiieBt  ii  na;  requirei  Tbi^  siogU^  bosrd  sliCMxld 
be  the  S4ate  boasd  of  education  proposed  dsewhere  in  the  sfurvej.  It 
is  recommeDded  thai  the  proposed  board  hsve/shaige  ol  the  geaenJ. 
school  system  aiLd^  therefore,  of  the  nonrud  sehcx^  which  prepare 
teachers  for  the  pid>Hc  schools.  The  new  State  board  of  edueatiou 
sliould  supersede  the  two  local  boards  ol  educatioA  and  the  ex 
ofiicio  State  board  of  education  in  norH&al-school  control  and  raaui- 
agement. 

Student  enroUanent  and  dittribuUon^ — ^The  Tempe  Normal  School 
it  situated  at  Tempe,  within  a  half  hour's  drive  from  Phoenix,  in  a 
rich  agricultural  section  in  the  sooth  central  secticA  of  the  State. 
The  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  is  at  Flagstaff,  in  the  ncM'th, 
in  a  region  devoted  to  lumbering,  grazing,  and  dry  farming,  (seo^ 
grai^ically  and  strategically,  the  schools  are  ^obably  as  well  located 
as  could  be  desired.  The  growth  in  student  attendance  has  been 
uniformly  good  in  both  the  normal  schools,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fallowing  table  giving  their  student  attaendanoe  anniuJly  for  ^ 
years  closing  1916-17 : 

Table  80. — Enrollment  at  State  normal  schools. 
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The  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  by  reason  of  its  excellent 
summer  climate,  maintains  a  summer  school  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular school  term.  The  smnmer  school  also  has  shown  a  satisfactory 
growth.  In  1912,  90  students  were  in  attendance;  in  1913,  124;  in 
1914,  158;  in  1915,  20^;  m  1916,  22fJ.  The  maps  reproduced  herein 
indicate  graphically  the  distribution  of  the  students  over  the  State. 

It  appears  that  the  Tempe  Normal  School  has  drawn  its  1916-17 
attendance  from  erery  county  except  Coconino.  Maricopa  County 
heads  the  list  w^ith  212  students,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
school  attendance,  but  this  is  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that 
Maricopa  County  contains  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  Likewise,  a  large  number  of  people  who  send  their 
children  to  the  normal  schools  make  the  seat  of  these  schools  their 
home  while  their  children  attend  school. 

The  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  drew  its  1916-17  attendance 
from  all  except  three  counties.  This  attendance  is  even  better  dis- 
tributed over  the  State  than  that  of  the  older  school.  TTiis  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  school  alone  has  a  summer  school.  Many  stu- 
dents who  take  their  first  work  in  the  institution  during  the  summer 
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session  reenter  later  as  matriculants  of  the  regular  scliool  year.    An 
examination  of  map  4  discloses  that  both  Maricopa  and  Cochise 

ARIZONA 


Map  2.— DlstrXbutid^  by  coanties,  oi  students  of  Tempe  State  Normal  School,  for  1916-17.    Arixona 

oouuties,  363;  other  States,  59;  total,  422. 

Counties  have  more  students  in  the  Flagstaff  summer  school  than 
Coconino  County,  the  home  of  the  schooL 
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From  this  it  is  cLsar  that  so  far  as  actual  distribution  of  students 
goes,  the  two  normal  schools  reach  well  enough  every  part  of  the 
State.    For  many  years  to  come,  at  least,  there  seems  no  reason 

ARIZONA 


Map  3.--I>IstrIbatlon,  by  counties,  of  students  of  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  for  1916-16L 

Arizona  coonties,  234;  other  States,  34;  total  368. 

for  planning  for  additional  normal  schools  for  elementary  teacher 
training. 

JTistification  for  the  presence  of  academic  sticdents  in  the  Arizona 
normal  schools* — The  school  attendance  enumerated  above  includes 
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all  the  students  in  the  two  schools.  It  comprises  three  classes  of 
students:  Graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  in  full  professional 
standing ;  students  of  the  so-called  "  five-year  course,*'  taking  both 

ARIZONA 


Map  4«— Distribution,  by  ooontles,  of  suzomer  school  students  of  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School 

for  1910.    Arlsona  counties,  187;  other  States,  39;  total,  236. 

the  academic  and  professional  work  in  the  school ;  and  students  pur- 
suing regular  academic  and  commercial  courses. 

In  a  total  present  attendance  of  422  students  at  Tempe,  210  are 
classed  as  belonging  in  the  professional  group,  and  at  Flagstaff,  in 
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a  total  attendance  of  320,  only  106  are  in  the  profesBijCMial  groiipL 
The  nonprofessional  group  is  unduly  large.  At  Tempe  165  are 
classed  as  such,  and  at  Flagstaff  135.  The  normal  schoc^  are  justi- 
fied in  making  provision  for  all  students  coming  from  communities 
Avithout  high -school  facilities  who  wish  to  pursue  the  normal  school 
courses,  since  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  academically  prepared  students  for  the  professional 
courses.  It  is  even  felt  that  the  establishment  of  the  high-school 
courses  has  in  the  past  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  which  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
schools  have  no  local  high-school  facilities  and  have,  therefore,  tlie 
choice  between  sending  their  children  to  the  normal  schools  or  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  secondary  education. 

There  comes  a  point,  however,  when  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  State  gains  the  more  by  continuing  these  courses  or  loses 
the  more  by  absorbing  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  schools  ill 
academic  instruction.  The  committee  believe  that  the  normal  schools 
should  discourage  the  matriculation  of  high-school  students,  and 
exclude  them  altogether  as  soon  as  high-school  facilities  shall  have 
been  provided  generally  over  the  State.  The  high-school  department 
sliould  be  distinct  in  every  way  from  the  regular  normal  school 
departments,  and  students  admitted  to  it  should  be  classified  and 
catalogued  in  the  publications  of  the  schools  under  the  caption  of 
high-school  students. 

The  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  not  justified  in  offering 
hfgh-achool  facilities  to  Flagstaff. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Arizona  normal  schools  have  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged 
academic  student  attendance.  This  working  for  mere  numbers  is  at 
best  unprofitable.  The  normal  schoob  may  have  been  tempted  to  do 
this  since  the  public  is  inclined  to  judge  a  school's  usefulness  to  the 
State  by  the  size  of  its  enrollment. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  52  students  classed  as  "  purely 
academic  "  are  enrolled  from  Flagstaff  and  Coconino  County.  •  This 
is  in  addition  to  a  large  number  enrolled  locally  in  the  '*five-year" 
group.  These  students  are  permanent  residents  of  Flagstaff  and 
Coconino  County.  Flagstaff  is  a  town  with  a  population  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  and  yet  has  no  wganized  high  school  of  its  own. 
Here  is  a  plain  case  of  a  well-to-do  community  taking  advantage  of  a 
Statc-maintttiued  institution  for  its  own  local  ends.  This  condition 
should  be  remedied  without  delay.  Flagstaff  will  be  better  served  by 
having  its  own  high  school  and  the  normal  school  will  be  enabled  to 
devote  its  energy  more  fully  to  professional  work.  The  professional 
tone  at  Flagstaff  is  impaired  by  the  large  number  of  immature 
students  of  high-school  rank.    The  attainment  of  a  real  professional 
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atmospliere  isr  difficult,  and  the  individual  initiative  and  self-reliance 
that  such  a  school  should  inculcate  in  its  students  is  lacking.  The 
committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to 
rectify  this  condition. 

Organization  of  departTnents  within  the  normal  schools  for  stu- 
dents from  cormrnmities  without  high-school  facilities  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  normal-school  entrance. — ^Time  and  maturity  of  yearb 
are  both  essential  elements  in  teacher  preparation  and  to  teaching 
success.  Arizona  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
choicest  teaching  material*  To  acquire  this  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct demarkation  of  the  normal-school  courses  and  the  preparatory 
courses  in  the  schools.  The  committee,  acting  upon  the  policy  ac- 
cepted by  the  most  progressive  normal  schools,  recommend  that  all 
students  seeking  entrance  to  the  normal  schools  be  required  to  com- 
plete a  four-year  high-school  course  before  being  accepted  to  normal- 
school  standing.  For  the  large  group  of  students  coming  from  com- 
munities where  there  are  no  high-school  facilities  the  normal  schools 
should  maintain  a  distinct  four-year  high-school  department,  to  be 
designated  as  the  '^  prenormal  school "  or  ''  high-school  department." 
All  such  students  should  be  expected  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to 
professional  study  in  the  normal  school  proper  after  their  gradua- 
tion from  the  high-school  depaitment. 

Professional  preparation  of  Arizona  teachers. — In  1916-17,  1,546 
teach^*s  were  employed  for  the  rural,  other  elementary,  and  high 
schools  of  the  State.  Of  those  reporting  to  the  committee  nearly 
11  per  cent  were  teaching  their  first  term;  62  per  cent  held  college 
or  normal-school  diplomas  from  Arizona  or  from  other  States;  14 
per  cent  held  first-grade  certificates  through  examination. 

A  study  of  all  the  rural  teachers  of  the  State  shows  that  four- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  have  been  limited  to  an  elementary  school  edu- 
cation; 16.2  per  cent  have  had  a  partial  high-school  education;  15 
per  cent  have  the  equivalent  of  a  full  high-school  education;  60.8 
per  cent  have  completed  the  high  school  and  have  had  some  college 
work,  or  a  full  or  partial  course  in  normal  schools ;  7.6  per  cent  are 
college  graduates.  Finally,  70  per  cent  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training  either  in  colleges  or  normal  schools.  Some  of 
them  received  this  year  of  professional  training  in  normal  schools 
not  requiring  high-school  graduation  for  entrance  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  68.4  per  cent  with  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
scho<^  education.  Of  elementary  school  teachers  of  cities  and  of 
high-school  teachers,  89  per  cent  have  had  at  least  one  year  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  normal  schools  or  colleges.  A  study  of  all 
the  teachers  in  Cochise  County  shows  the  following:  13.17  per  cent 
have  been  trained  at  the  Tempe  State  N<Hinal  School  and  9.69  per 
cent  at  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School;  47.28  per  oent  have 
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had  their  preparation  in  normal  schools  and  schoob  of  education  in 
States  other  than  Arizona;  29.86  failed  to  report  and  could  not  be 
considered.  This  shows  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
in  Cochise  County  have  had  a  reasonable  degree  of  professionul 
preparation. 

Extent  to  which  the  two  normal  schools  supply  teachers  for  the 
schools. — Investigation  indicates  that  in  the  past  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Arizona  teachers  received  their  preparation 
in  Arizona  professional  schools.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  while  the 
State  receives  many  teachers  from  other  States,  some  Arizona-trained 
teachers  likewise  seek  professional  positions  in  adjoining  States. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  Tempe  Normal  School  gradu- 
ated in  all  courses  86  students,  of  whom  68  are  teaching  in  Arizona  ; 
during  the  same  period  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School 
graduated  48,  of  whom  36  are  teaching  in  the  State.  This  makes 
only  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  actually  needed;  the  rest  must 
be  drawn  from  other  States  or  certificated  upon  examination.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  the  normal  schools  have  not  yet  filled 
their  function  in  teacher  training  as  fully  as  the  State  has  reason 
to  expect.  The  State  will  continue  to  increase  in  population  for 
years  to  come,  and  the  normal  schools  will  be  taxed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  upon  them  for  well-trained  elementary  teachers. 

Section  3-— COURSES  Oi^  STUDY— CONTENTS  AND  STANDARDS  TO  BE 

ATTAINED. 

Uniform  courses  of  study  required  hy  the  regulations  of  the  State 
hoard  of  education, — The  Arizona  State  board  of  education  has 
established  the  following  regulations  to  comply  with  the  State  law 
requiring  that  the  normal  schools  of  Arizona  maintain  imiform 
courses  of  study  for  the  regular  normal-school  diploma: 

1.  The  length  of  the  regular  school  year  shall  be  38  weeks,  exclusive  of 
summer  school. 

2.  There  shall  be  two  regular  courses  leading  to  graduation  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  diploma  to  teach  In  the  schools  of  the  State — a  minimum  of  five 
years  for  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  and  a  minimum 
of  two  years  for  graduates  of  a  four-year  high-school  coursa 

8.  Students  who  are  graduates  of  a  four-year  high-school  course  and  in 
addition  thereto  have  taken  some  professional  work  in  a  college,  university,  or 
normal  school,  and  who  have  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  In  the 
public  schools  may  receive  credit  on  the  two-year  course,  but  in  all  such  cases 
students  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one  year's  work  In  residence  before 
receiving  a  normal-school  diploma. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Tempe. — ^Aside  from  complying 
with  the  minimum  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  normal  schools  are  in  other  respects  governed  in  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  their  study  courses  by  what  appears  aa 
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urgent  public  demands.  The  Tempe  school,  being  the  older  of  the 
two,  has  had  time  to  develop  and  enlarge  its  courses  to  a  degree  com- 
^mensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  State.  The  school  is  organized  into 
three  departments :  (1)  The  normal  school ;  (2)  the  training  school ; 
.and  (3)  the  school  of  industrial  arts. 

The  normal  school  offers  four  coui*ses,  one  of  these  being  the  four- 
year  high-school  course  mentioned  elsewhere,  which  should  not  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school  department.  Of  the  others. 
Course  A  and  course  B  are  practically  one  course  excepting  that  A 
devotes  more  time  to  science  and  industrial  subjects,  and  course  B 
more  time  to  language  study.    The  courses  are: 

A.  Five-year  professional  course  for  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools ; 

B.  Five-year  professional  course  for  graduates  of  the  grammar  school,  which 
includes  languages  (Latin,  German,  and  Spanish). 

C.  Two-year  professional  course  for  graduates  of  a  four-year  high-school 
course. 

D.  Four-year  academic  course  for  students  who  do  not  desire  to  prepare  for 
teaching. 

A  normal-school  diploma  is  granted  to  all  students  who  complete 
either  one  of  courses  A,  B,  or  C.  This  is  a  life  certificate  and  en- 
titles the  holder  to  teach  without  examination  in  the  public  schools 
of  Arizona  and  in  other  States  which  accept  teaching  credentials  of 
this  kind.  The  normal-school  diploma  requires  a  minimum  of  15 
academic  units  and  10  professional  units  for  its  completion.  A 
"  unit "  is  defined  as  denoting  a  subject  studied  through  one  school 
year  with  five  recitations  per  week,  each  45  minutes  long,  throughout 
38  school  weeks.  The  actual  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  good  'normal  schools  of  the  country  for 
similar  courses  studied  by  the  committee. 

Tlie  two  five-year  courses  allow  students  a  reasonable  freedom  of 
election  for  their  chosen  field.  Course  A  emphasizes  the  mother 
tongue  to  the  exclusion  of  other  languages  and  includes  a  satisfac- 
tory amount  of  modern  science  and  the  new  industrial  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  normal-school  courses,  the  Tempe  school 
oflfers  special  vocational  courses  in  (1)  school  art,  (2)  industrial  arts, 
(3)  home  economics,  (4)  agriculture,  (5)  commerce,  and  (6)  kinder- 
garten training.  These  courses  are  offered  partly  in  the  normal 
school  proper  and  partly  in  the  school  of  industrial  arts.  They  are 
two-year  courses  leading  to  graduation  and  a  special  diploma.  Re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  the  special  vocational  courses  are  suffi- 
ciently rigid,  demanding  (1)  completion  of  three  years  of  the  regular 
five-year  course  (course  A),  including  one  unit  of  vocational  work 
corresponding  to  the  special  line  selected ;  or  (2)  graduation  from  a 
standard  four-year  academic  course,  together  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  special  ability  along  the  line  of  the  particular  vocational 
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course  selected;  or  (3)  the  equivalent  of  roquiremnt  for  all  who  are 
not  graduates  of  a  standard  high  school  under  such  conditions  as  the 
heads  of  the  respective  departments  may  require. 

The  vocational  courses  are  well  organized  and  thorough.  The  sub- 
jects are  taught  mainly  in  the  new  industrial  arts  building,  which  has 
exceptionally  good  equipment  for  this  purpose.  The  students  pursu- 
ing the  courses  in  agricultural  education  have  the  use  of  good  experi- 
ment facilities,  including  experimental  gardens  and  a  well-stocked 
school  farm. 

The  vocational  courses  are  planned  for  special-subject  teachers  and 
for  supervisors.  The  graduates  go  into  the  elementary  public  schools 
and  in  a  few  instances  into  the  smaller  high  schools.  Some  of  the 
supervisors  thus  prepared  are  obliged  to  instruct  in  both  elementary 
and  high-school  work.  These  cases  are  few,  however,  and  should  not 
affect  the  general  policy  of  limiting  the  normal  school  activities  in 
the  main  to  the  elementary  school  field  until  such  time  as  the  latter 
has  been  more  fully  occupied  than  now. 

The  new  department  of  commerce  has  been  established  to  meet  a 
demand  for  trained  young  men  and  women  in  commercial  activities. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  field  of  the  normal  school,  and  if  the  depart- 
ment must  be  operated  as  a  school  of  commerce  because  no  other 
educational  institution  in  the  State  offers  this  valuable  work,  it  should 
be  considered  a  distinct  department  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
normal  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  school  should  require  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  farm  accounting,  etc.,  of  all 
rural  and  other  elementary  teachei-s.  It  is  essential  that  simple  work 
of  this  kind  be  included  in  all  elementary  school  courses.  The  com- 
mittee elsewhere  in  this  report  has  recommended  strengthening  the 
department  pf  education  of  the  university. 

With  the  one  exception  of  specialized  training  for  rural  teaching, 
the  Tempe  school  has  made  ample  provision  for  differentiated 
courses  and  elective  subjects.  Some  work  for  rural  teachers  is  pro- 
vided in  the  regular  pedagogical  courses  and  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural education,  and  a  rural  practice  school  is  maintained,  but 
the  school  has  no  special  rural  school  department  and  offers  no 
special  rural  school  diploma,  both  of  which  are  desirable  in  a  State 
like  Arizona. 

Organization  of  stvdy  courses  at  Flagstaff. — Four  courses  are  of- 
fered by  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  as  follows:  (1)  Two- 
3'ear  and  five-year  normal  courses;  (2)  a  four-year  academic  course; 
(3)  a  commercial  course. 

The  four-year  academic  course  is  the  high-school  course  described 
in  a  preceding  section.  The  commercial  course  "  is  designed  to  fit 
students  for  actual  work  in  the  business  world,**  to  quote  from  the 
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school  annouBoemeni  for  1916-17.  Commercial  subjects  are  also 
elected  in  the  high-school  course  and  other  courses.  It  is  clearly  not 
the  business  of  a  normal  school  to  prepare  young  people  for  business 
careers.  The  only  legitimate  purpose  of  a  commercial  department 
in  a  normal  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  in  commercial  subjects  so 
far  as  these  are  taught  in  the  regular  elementary  schools.  To  this 
field  it  is  recommended  that  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  be  limited. 

The  two  and  five  year  normal  school  courses  are  patterned  largely 
upon  the  traditional  college  courses  and  provide  very  little  flexi- 
bility for  election  of  subjects.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  similar  subjects  are  not  re- 
quired in  any  of  the  courses  except  as  "hand  work"  in  the  last 
year  of  the  professional  groijp.  Moreover,  the  list  of  required 
subjects  is  so  large  as  to  practically  preclude  all  election  of  other 
subjects.  The  committee  urge  that  these  courses  be  thoroughly 
I'eorganized  to  give  the  new  sciences  and  the  vocational  "Subjects  a 
larger  place  on  the  daily  program.  It  further  recommends  that  the 
work  be  differentiated  as  courses  for  elementary  teachers,  rural 
teachers,  special-subject  teachers,  etc.,  which  would  give  all  teachers 
in  training  the  desired  opportunity  to  follow  their  own  natural 
bent. 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  two  normal  schools  pursuing  tTie 
several  subjects, — ^The  following  table  includes  all  the  subjects  given 
at  the  two  normal  schools  for  the  first  semester  of  the  year  1916-17, 
with  the  number  of  students  taking  each  subject.  This  shows  defi- 
nitely the  difference  in  the  trend  of  the  two  institutions. 

Table  81. — StudenU  in  the  severxU  oour^s  at  the  Arizona  normal  schools. 


Agriculture 

Drawing  and  industrial  art.. . 
Biology  and  bacteriology 

ComnercB: 

Tyi)ewrlting. .......... ., 

Stenography 

Bookkeq>iiig 

Commereial  law 

Total 

Education: 

Psychology 

Pedagogy 

School  law  and  economy , 
History  of  education .... 

if  ethoos 

PraetJee  teaehing. 

Kindergarten 

Total 


Flags  toiT. 


4 

121 

11 


09  >2S 


85 

91 

151 

66 

8A 

34 

180 
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Table  81. — Studenti  4n  the  ieveral  courses  at  the  Arizona  normal  ichooU — Goo. 


Manuft]  training: 

Woodwork. , 

Ironwork  and  mechanical  drawing. 


Total. 


Mathematics. 
Military  drill. 


Music: 

Vocal 

Instrumental  (band  and  orchestra). 


Total. 


Lani 


iKuaees: 
English 


Snglish. 
Latin... 
German. 
Spanish. 


Total. 


Penmanship  (Palmer  system) 

Physical  traiaingj[young  women) . 

Physics 

Chemistry , 

Reading 

Spelling 


Tempo. 


57 
33 


90 


333 
100 


196 
68 


264 


283 
64 

3 


407 


M 

278 
66 
33 
37 


35 


210 


1130 


213 
13 


2» 


1  Subject  division  not  specified. 

The  table  shows  that  at  Tempe  104,  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
students,  take  one  or  another  of  the  agricultural  education  courses, 
while  at  Flagstaff  only  4  students  in  322  take  agriculture.  At  Tempe 
90  take  manual  training;  at  Flagstaff,  35.  Professional  subjects  head 
the  list  at  Tempe  with  420  students;  language  comes  second  with 
407;  physical  training  (for  women)  third,  with  278;  and  math- 
ematics fourth,  with  233.  At  Flagstaff  language  stands  first,  with 
276;  mathematics  second,  with  210;  education  third,  with  185;  and 
music  fourth,  with  130.  Flagstaff  offers  no  courses  in  physical  edu- 
cation aside  from  athletics  during  the  fall  season,  and  the  school  lacks 
facilities  for  this  work. 

Standardization  of  normal-school  coures  as  two  and  three-year 
courses  about  high-school  grade. — It  should  be  the  desire  of  all 
normal  schools  to  raise  the  entrance  requirements  to  their  courses 
as  soon  as  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  sufficiently  organized 
to  permit  this  to  be  done.  In  the  older  States,  with  their  well- 
established  high  schools,  no  normal  schools  should  be  permitted  to 
accept  students  who  have  not  completed  a  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Arizona,  however,  has  not  yet 
reached  this  condition.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  normal 
schools  can  hope  to  get  all  the  students  they  need  from  fully-equipped 
high  schools.  In  the  meantime,  provision  can  be  made  for  other 
students  in  prenormal  or  academic  courses  as  suggested  elsewhere. 
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Meanwhile,  it  is  important  for  the  schools  to  consider  increasing  the 
professional  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  teaching  profession  will  profit  more  by  having  the  normal 
schools  adhere  closely  to  their  chief  function  of  preparing  elementary 
teachers  well  than  to  be  ambitious  to  cover  a  larger  field  than  their 
equipment  allows  them  to  do  satisfactorily.  The  standard  in  the 
most  progressive  States  now  requires  an  academic  minimum  of  four 
years  of  high-school  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  and  two  years 
of  professional  study  above  high-school  graduation.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  Arizona  normal  schools  should  make  a  beginning 
for  higher  professional  standards  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  recommends  that,  beginning  with  the  school  year  1918-19,  only 
differentiated  two  and  three-year  professional  courses  be  offered 
by  the  two  normal  schools. 

Provision  for  specialized  departments  in  which  to  prepare  rural 
teachers. — ^It  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  in  rural  schools  should 
have  as  much  general  education  and  professional  schooling  as  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  city  schools.  In  addition  they  need  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  subjects  not  necessary  for  elementary  teachers  in  the 
city  schools.  Rural  teachers  must  understand  the  underlying  prob- 
lems of  country  life  and  must  have  correct  vision  and  point  of  view, 
and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying  task's  of  modern  rural  teaching. 
This  calls  for  a  many-sided  specialized  preparation  which  can  not 
be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogical  courses.  Specialized  depart- 
ments in  charge  of  rural  life  experts  are  required  to  solve  this 
problem. 

The  Tempe  Normal  School  has  already  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
organizing  such  a  department.  It  maintains  a  well-organized  prac- 
tice school  within  10  minutes'  ride  from  the  campus,  to  which  the 
rural  teachers  in  training  are  conveyed  at  the  school's  expense.  At 
Flagstaff  no  special  department  is  maintained  or  courses  offered  for 
rural  teachers.  The  committee  recommends  that  distinct  departments 
for  training  rural  teachers  be  established  in  connection  with  both 
iiormal  schools;  that  the  organization  include  (1)  a  head  of  depart- 
ment, (2)  an  extension  service,  and  (3)  one  or  more  rural  practice 
i\\\d  critic  teachers;  that  the  rural  school  course  of  study  be  organized 
around  such  subjects  as  rural  sociology  and  economics  and  special 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  management  for  rural  schools. 

Section  4.— TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

A  two-fold  extension  service, — ^The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  teachers  in  train- 
ing. If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher  in  service 
must  continue  to  receive  professional  direction  from  the  normal 
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8chool&  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  Arizona  normal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
two  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be  twofold: 
(1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now  in  service  to  attain  the  gradually  in- 
creasing requirements  for  permanent  certification,  whether  the 
teachers  are  normal-school  graduates  or  not ;  (2)  to  provide  advanced 
work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

Help  for  teachers  in  service  working  to  attain  new  certification 
standards. — ^It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher 
certification  standards  proposed  by  the  committee  (see  p.  183)  and 
not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these  requirements  could  be  attained 
without  abandoning  the  teaching  field.  Many  teachers  in  the  service 
of  the  State  are  mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depend- 
ing on  them  for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attend- 
ance on  their  part.  To  readi  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the 
primary  purpose  in  recommending  an  extension  service  in  the  normal 
schools.  The  committee  feels  that  this  extension  work  c^n  be  made 
animportant  part  of  the  normal-school  service  to  the  State,  A  direc- 
tor of  extension  should  be  appointed  for  each  school  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  study  centers  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  teachers, 

A  similar  extension  service  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Washington  and  North  Dakota.  The  details  of  the  service  must  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  extension 
district  and  the  State,  The  committee  believes  that  a  modified  form 
of  the  so-called  "  Iowa  plan  *'  organized  by  the  Iowa  State  Teacher^ 
College  for  that  State  would  meet  Arizona  requirements. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  summer  school  for  teachers  held  at 
Flagstaff  should  offer  special  courses  for  teachers-in-service  who  are 
working  to  meet  new  legal  requirements  for  certification. 

Advanced  work  for  graduates. — Graduates  from  the  professional 
courses  of  the  Arizona  normal  schools  receive  a  normal-school 
diploma  granted  for  life,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  without 
examination  in  any  public  school  in  Arizona.  Unfortunately,  gradu- 
ation from  a  normal  school,  however  good,  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
students  will  make  successful  teachera  Certain  European  countries 
never  grant  permanent  certificates  \mtil  the  candidate  has  served  a 
successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  professional  reading  under  Government 
direction.  The  committee  believes  that  the  profcssnonal  standards 
of  the  Arizona  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if  a  limited 
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license  only  were  granted  on  the  basifl  of  a  normal-school  diploma, 
but  that  this  lioense  should  be  converted  into  a  life  certificate  after 
the  graduate  shall  have  proved  both  his  ability  to  teach  and  his 
willingness  and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  professional 
study  without  the  c(xistant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school 
helps.  To  this  end  the  committee  recommends  an  extension  service 
for  normal-school  graduates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  educational  surveys  of  Washington  and 
North  Dakota,  namely : 

1.  That  for  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  hold  diplomas 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State,  the  State  board  of  education 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the  normal  schools  and 
the  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  university  prepare 
thoroughgoing  courses  of  study,  including  both  professional  and 
cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed  within  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study ;  that  examinations  on  por- 
tions of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to  time,  and  that  no  person 
receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  examination  in  all  courses  prescribed ; 
the  final  examination  should  be  passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later 
than  five  years  after  the  time  of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

2.  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors  be 
required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pursuing 
these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a  perma- 
nent license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license  to  any 
teacher,  the  State  board  of  education  should  require  a  statement  that 
such  teacher  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  also  a  specific  report  from  a  qualified  superin- 
tendent, supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this  teacher  has  taught  satis- 
factorily not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  And 
this  report  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed  records  of  the  work 
done,  showing  its  excellence  and  its  defects  witliin  the  past  eight 
months. 

3.  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  entering 
the  service  from  other  States.  The  first  license  granted  to  any  such 
teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license.  To  secure  a  permanent 
license  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on 
the  prescribed  courses  of  study  proposed  in  1  and  2  above. 

Minim/wrrh  salaries  ds  a  reward  for  high  professional  standards. — ^In 
order  to  encourage  young  men  and  women  of  the  best  native  ability 
to  prepare  themselves  for  and  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Arizona  the  Stat-e  should,  when  standards 
of  admission  to  and  graduation  from  the  normal  schools  have  been 
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adopted  and  when  provisions  have  been  made  for  continued  study  as 
recommended,  fix  by  law  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  holding  the 
normal-school  diplomas,  and  should  provide  for  a  definite  increase 
in  the  minimum  salaries  of  the  teachers  when  they  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  and  have  received  permanent  licenses. 
Such  a  law  should  apply  to  teachers  from  other  States  as  well  and 
should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  discriminate  on  the  one  hand  against 
teachers  from  the  Arizona  State  normal  schools  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  discourage  good  teachers  from  other  States  from  entering  the 
service  of  this  State. 

SecUon  5.^TEACHING  STAFF  AND  FUTURE  POLICY. 

Teaching  staffs  salaries^  number  of  subjects  taught^  size  of  classes^ 
etc. — ^The  following  summary,  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  in- 
structors, (2)  salaries  for  the  regular  school  year  of  38  weeks^  (3) 
average  number  of  subjects  taught,  (4)  number  of  teaching  hours  per 
instructor,  (5)  average  number  of  students  per  hour,  and  (6)  average 
number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week,  furnishes  a  more  exact  basis 
for  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  schools: 

Table  82. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  the  instructon. 


Institutions. 


Tempe. . . 
Flagstaff. 


Regular 
normal 
school 
instruct- 
ors. 


16 


AvBras6 
•alary  for 

regular 

school 

year. 


111,794.00 
>  1,556.20 


Average 

number 

of  subjects 

tau^t. 


2.00 
3.26 


Average 

number 

classes 

per  week. 


aoio 
aois 


Average 
number 
students 
per<da8a. 


28.0 
21.5 


clock 
hours  per 


454.6 

417.7 


1  Omits  0  training-school  teachers  whose  average  salary  is  tl,38&88. 
*  Omits  5  training-school  teachers  whose  average  salary  is  $1,130. 

The  summary  shows  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Tempe  school  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Flagstaff  institution,  which  ex- 
plains the  ability  of  the  former  to  offer  differentiated  courses  and  a 
larger  amount  of  elective  work.  There  is  a  considearble  difference  in 
the  average  salary  paid  the  instructors  in  the  two  schools.  The 
average  in  both,  however,  is  lower  than  is  required  for  living  in  com- 
fort in  this  time  of  excessive  cost  of  living.  The  salaries  should  be 
scaled  up  to  the  standard  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph.  In  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  per  instructor,  Flagstaff  shows  3i  to  2  for 
Tempe.  Naturally,  because  its  faculty  is  smaller,  the  Flagstaff  insti- 
tution offers  less  opportunity  for  specialization.  In  other  respects, 
the  summary  shows  substantially  similar  oonditions  in  the  two 
schools.  The  following  are  detailed  statements  of  the  two  schools, 
covering  the  same  data  as  in  the  foregoing  summary : 
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Tabub  BB.-^iOafies  and  tcork  of  teachera  in  the  Tempe  Normal  Bchool  of 

Arizona. 


IbBtrocton,  designated  by  letters. 

Salary  per 
annum. 

Subjects 
taught 

Classes 
per  week. 

Average 
Dumber  of 
students 
perdass. 

Total 

number  of 

student 

hours  per 

weok. 

A 

^84,000 
2,600 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 
2,200 

2,000 

1,450 

2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,500 
1,250 
1,600 
1,700 
1,900 
1,000 
1,360 
1,000 
1,400 
1.100 

B • 

3 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 
1 

13 
12 
10 
20 
20 

26 

{     "J 

16 
6 

II 

16 

22 
0 
20 
0 
20 
20 
46 
20 
13 
40 

62 
22 
82 
80 
14 

7 
11 
14 

0 

e 

43 
47 
24 

8 
21 

6 
•     88 
80 
26 
88 
23 
40 
83 
11 

6 
52 

6 

678 

C , 

QM 

&:::;::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;;::::: 

512 

E 

780 

F 

28Q 

Qi 

154 

H 

•33 
850 

I« 

72 

J 

>24 
045 

K 

235 

L» 

836 

M» 

412 
815 

N : 

•30 
780 

0 

600 

P 

150 

Q, 

700 

R 

207 

B 

920 

660 

U : 

495 

130 

w:::::;;:;:;:::;;;::::::;::::::';::::;;;:;:::;:::: 

676 

200 

Y 

1,794 

2 

20 

29 

454 

1  Residenoe  on  campus  furnished  rent  ftee. 

*  Director  of  training  school.    Conferences  with  senior  teachers  and  general  teachers'  meetings;  teaches  1 
dass  per  day  in  normal  school  first  semester  and  2  classes  second  semester;  40-45  hours  per  week. 

*  Practice  or  training  school  teaching  counted  as  half  subject  on  half  time. 

*  daases  in  the  grades  in  training  school,  twice  a  week  during  gardening  season.  Supervision  of  41  Mexican 
children  in  home  gardening  as  well  as  cusses  at  school. 

*  Preceptor  and  athletic  coach.    Board  and  room  furnished  in  dormitory. 

*  Librarian  his  classes  in  library  methods  each  2  weeks  during  year  for  fmbmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors; 
ind  4  weeks  for  seniors. 

Table  84. — Salaries  and  work  of  teachers  in  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal 

School, 


Instructors,  designated  by  letters. 


Salary,  ex- 
cluding 
summer 
school 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Avengs 


13,333.33 
1,850.00 
1,550.00 
1,650.00 
1,650.00 
1,65a  00 
1,400.00 
1,400.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,350.00 
1,800.00 
1,300.00 
1,800.00 
1,100.00 
1,400.00 


Subjects 
taught 


1,666.20 


4 

8 
8 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
5 
S 
6 
6 
2 
2 
6 
2 


8.25 


week. 


19 
26 
20 
23 
16 
6 
20 
15 
25 
26 
21 
24 
20 
20 
26 
21 


Average 
number 

of 
students 

cuosl 


20.8 


47 
24 
32 
10 
19 
16 
28 
26 
16 
14 
28 
27 
26 
26 
11 
4 


21.6 


Total 
number 
student 

hours 
per 

week. 


893 
600 
640 
230 
304 

80 
460 
375 
400 
350 
525 
648 
500 
620 
275 

84 


417.7 
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These  tables  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  f oUowing  stand- 
ards for  normal  schools  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  edu- 
cation who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration 
of  this  class  of  schools : 

1.  The  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach  $2,000 
per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  approach 
$1,600; 

2.  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should  not 
exceed  20  per  week ; 

3.  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work ; 

4.  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours*  carried  by  an  in- 
structor may  reach  between  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any 
case  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

Applying  these  standards  to  the  Arizona  normal  schools  it  appears 
that : 

(a)  The  salaries  (excluding  the  administrative  heads)  paid  in 
both  schools  are  lower  than  they  should  be. 

(b)  The  averages  for  the  Tempe  Normal  School  (aside  from 
salary)  are  close  to  the  standard.  The  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment teaches  too  large  a  variety  of  subjects;  the  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  education  classes  average  too  many  students  per  class. 
For  both  subjects  additional  instructors  should  be  provided.  The 
total  student  clock  hours  in  laboratory  science  and  physical  educa- 
tion average  high,  but  these  are  exceptional  subjects  in  which  larger 
groups  can  be  taught  to  advantage.  The  Tempe  school,  according  to 
the  standard,  is  operating  to  its  full  capacity,  and  a  continued  normal 
growth  will  demand  additional  teaching  staff  and  physical  equipment. 

(c)  The  averages  for  Flagstaff  (aside  from  salary)  are  also  close 
to  the  standard.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  subjects  for  each 
instructor  is  unusually  great,  varying  from  1  to  6.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  student  clock  hours,  which  vary  from  80  to  893.  At  Tempe 
the  administrative  head  of  the  school  is  able  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  administrative  work,  which  in  a  school  of  its  size  is  advisable. 
At  Flagstaff  the  administrative  head,  in  addition  to  his  routine  work, 
teaches  four  subjects,  with  a  total  of  893  student  clock  hours — ^more 
than  other  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  This  condition  should 
be  corrected  by  adding  at  least  one  full-time  instructor  in  profes- 
sional subjects.  The  teacher  of  agricultural  subjects  has  only  5 
classes  per  week,  with  a  total  of  80  student  clock  hours,  and  the 
household  arts  instructor  has  an  average  of  4  students  per  class  for 
a  total  of  84  student  clock  hours.  This  could  be  remedied  by  placing 
some  of  the  industrial  subjects  on  the  required  list;  or,  perhaps, 

>  One  student  under  instruction  In  lecture,  qais,  or  laboratory  for  at  Icaat  50  minutes 
net  represents  one  student  clock  hour. 
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better  by  increasing  the  number  of  ekctive  subjects.  In  other  re- 
spects the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  is  running  to  its  full 
ci4>ftcity.  in  the  matter  of  instructors  and  beyond  capacity  in  the 
matter  of  physical  equipmejit. 

Section  6.— If  AINT»(ANCE,  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT^  AND  PRESENT 
NEEDS  OP  THE  ARIZONA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)   THE  TEMPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Maintenance. — ^Tlie  total  legislative  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $104,000,  of  which  $90,000  was  for  regular  main- 
tenance, $4,000  for  a  new  hospital  building,  $5,000  for  repairs,  and 
$5,000  for  ground  improvements.  The  actual  income  of  the  school 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  the  $90,000  stated 
above,  largely  from  the  receipts  from  the  school  farm,  the  sale  of 
miscellaneous  school  furniture,  etc.  The  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  are  shown  below : 

BECEIPTS,  191 5-1 «. 

Taxes $88, 314. 27 

Vocation*!  aid 2,  oOa  CO 

Department  of  Agriculture 2, 653^73 

Miscellaneous: 

School  desiES,  Santa  Cru»  CJounty $15. 00 

Manual  training  desks,  district  No.  17 105. 00 

Lumber  to  prison 53.  35 

Badiators  to  Insane  Asylum 200. 00 

373. 35 


Total 93, 841, 31 

EXPENDITURES,   101 5-1 G. 

Administration , 126. 40 

Agrtcultnre 7, 166. 82 

Home  economics 338.  Oli 

Electric  light 1, 165.  77 

BlectHc  power 608. 42 

EHectrlc  gupplles  and  repairs 1. 276. 09 

Faculty  salaries 46.  SOa  00 

Furniture  and  equipment 6, 085. 12 

Grounds  * 4, 408.  68 

Heating 2, 853.  76 

Incidentals 617.29 

Insorance 663. 00 

Janitors %,  093.  60 

Library 1, 639. 17 

Manual  training 700. 33 


>  In  additioa  to  this  tunoont*  91^22.46  vas  expended  on  groimda,  boot  rtfundcd  from 

1916-17  appropriation  for  grounds,  making  the  total  amount  expended  $95,386.05. 
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KXPENDITUBCS,  i9i6-l6~continiied. 

Statlc^ry  and  postage 

Telephones  and  telegrams 

Water 

Total 


$873.72 

12,399.19 

443.13 

2,232.39 

445.69 

918. 10 

93,863.50 

Table  85. — Approximate  value  of  lands,  huUdingtf  and  equipment,  Tempe 

Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Property. 


LAUDS. 

Gampos  of  32  acres,  hl^ily  improvod,  with  oement  walks,  drivewayi, 
lawns,  shrubbery,  and  sewarage  system 


BUILDINQS  AND  EQinPMSNT. 


IffainbuUding 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium 

Science  building 

Training  school 

Industrial-arts  building 

East  Hall 

North  Hall  finduding  solar  heater) 

South  Hall  (including  gas  heater) 

Boys' dormitory 

Seven  small  cottages 

Dining  haU 

Fresidkit's  residence 

Hospital  (now  under  oonstruotion) 

Healing  plant  (including  2  boilers) 

Grandstand 

Bam  and  silo.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


STOCK. 


Department  of  agriculture,  including  horses,  cattle  (some  thorough- 
bred Holstain),  swine,  and  poultry 


Grand  total. 


BniMingiB. 


t80,000 

30,000 

80,000 

85,000 

90,000 

48,000 

90,000 

20,000 

18,000 

1,800 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 


1,200 
1,000 


422.000 


qnlp- 
acnt. 


E 

men' 


} 


$16,800 
4,8S0 
18,790 
8,000 
22,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

8,000 

2,600 
1,500 


84,100 


TotaL 


855,800 


•6,600 
84,850 
45,730 
40,000 
112,000 
86,000 
S,000 

a,  000 

19,800 

10,500 
7,800 
6,000 

80,000 
1,200 
1,000 


606,100 


4,000 


565,600 


Physical  equipment, — ^The  school  grounds  embrace  32  acres,  ex- 
ceptionally well  planned  and  improved,  valued  at  $55,500.  The 
building  equipment  includes  13  buildings  used  for  instruction  and 
lodging.  The  detailed  valuation  of  the  school  plant  appears  in  the 
appended  statement  The  buildings  and  equipment  are  valued  at 
fully  half  a  million  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  the  school  rents 
certain  farm  lands  utilized  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
school  farm  is  well  stocked  with  pedigreed  cattle  and  ofher  stock. 

Grounds  and  campus. — ^The  campus  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
having  an  excellent  location  and  being  in  every  way  Well  developed. 
It  is  well  platted,  as  appears  from  the  attached  plan.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  outdoor  recreation.  There  are  numerous  tennis 
courts,  basket-ball  courts,  a  large  athletic  field  containing  space  for 
baseball,  football,  and  running  track.    A  large  portion  of  ttie  grounds 
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IS  utilized  as  school  garden  and  experiment  plats,  which  afford 
opportunity  for  training  students  in  agriculture  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  fresh  vegetables  for  the  school  kitchen.  The  school 
has  shown  foresight  in  platting  its  grounds  with  a  view  to  future 
enlargement. 

Main  huUdirCg. — ^The  main  building,  Science  Hall,  and  the  audi- 
torium inclose  three  sides  of  the  front  quadrangle.  The  main  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1894  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  group  of  buildings 
now  standing.  It  is  used  mainly  for  classroom  instruction.  The 
library  of  10,000  volumes  is  also  housed  here.  This  structure  was, 
unfortunately,  built  at  a  time  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  out- 
ward appearance  than  to  adaptation  to  practical  use,  the  result  being 
that  classrooms  are  not  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  and  practical 
point  of  view.  The  toilet  facilities  in  the  building  are  passable  only. 
The  valuable  library,  housed  here,  is  exposed  to  danger  from  fire,  for 
the  building  is  not  fireproof.  The  library  should,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  be  housed  in  a  structure  of  its  own. 

Science  Hall. — Science  Hall  is  small  and  well  built,  housing  the 
laboratories  for  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  sciences.  The 
laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  working  materials,  but  are  over- 
crowded as  the  result  of  the  rapid  growth  in  school  attendance  and 
popularity  of  these  courses.  The  quarters  now  used  by  the  science 
departments  should  be  enlarged.  This  building  is  also  used  for 
administrative  purposes,  the  president,  registrar,  and  secretary  of 
the  faculty  being  housed  on  the  main  floor  of  the  building.  These 
quarters  also  have  become  cramped  because  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  institution.    An  administration  building  should  be  provided. 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium. — ^This  building  is  satisfactory  for  its 
purpose,  containing  a  large  gymnasium  fairly  well  planned  and  well 
equipped.  An  auditorium,  72  by  100  feet,  lies  above  the  gymnasium. 
It  is  well  planned,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  for  600  to  700  people. 
The  auditorium  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Training  school. — This  building  (H  in  the  general  plan)  is  unique 
in  structure,  containing  a  large  central  assembly  room  with  class- 
rooms arranged  around  it  on  three  sides.  Most  of  the  classrooms, 
however,  are  small  and  incorrectly  lighted.  This  building,  also,  was 
constructed  at  a  time  when  little  attention  was  paid  to  proper  light- 
ing and  ventilation.  The  toilet  facilities  have  recently  been  improved 
and  may  now  be  termed  satisfactory,  though  small.  The  practice 
school  building  is  overcrowded  and  should  be  rebuilt  at  an  early  date. 

Industrial  arts  building. — ^This  is  a  new  fireproof  structure  measur- 
ing 180  by  185  feet.  It  is  3  stories  high,  including  basement.  It  is  a 
substantial  building,  constructed  on  scientific  liilea  Here  are  housed 
the  departments  of  home  economics,  manual  training,  agriculture, 
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fine  arts,  and  commerce.  The  building  has  cost  the  State  $90,000. 
The  equipment  is  complete,  and  includes  among  other  things  provi- 
sion for  work  in  sheet  metal,  forging,  and  foundry  work. 

Dormitories. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  normal  school  to  provide  home 
comforts  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  attend  the  school  from 
u  distance.  There  are  two  groups  of  dormitories  for  women  and  one 
^roup  for  men.  The  main  dormitory  for  women  is  a  satisfactory 
building,  although  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  new  dormitories  on  the 
unit  plan.  The  main  dormitory  accommodates  about  135  persons, 
with  2  in  each  room.  A  group  of  new  dormitories  has  been  planned 
to  be  erected  on  the  three  sides  of  a  large  patio,  or  court,  and  two  of 
them  have  been  completed  and  in  use  for  one  and  two  years,  respec- 
tively. Tliese  two  units  are  now  fully  occupied  and  a  third  unit 
should  be  constructed  at  an  early  date.  A  feature  of  all  the  dormi- 
tories  is  the  large  sleeping  porches  provided  for  all  lodging  in  them. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  in  this  section  of 
the  State.    It  is  an  excellent  and  commendable  feature. 

The  dormitory  for  yoimg  men  is  an  old,  2-story  structure,  with 
basement  The  building  in  no  sense  accords  with  modern  ideas.  It  is 
neither  sanitary  nor  practically  arranged.  Because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  school,  it  has  been  necessary  to  lodge  young  men  in 
insanitary  basement  quarters  in  this  building  and  to  make  temporary 
arrangements  for  others  in  rooms  in  the  main  building  and  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  industrial  arts  building.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
condition,  and  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Ample 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  a  new  building  for 
tliis  purpose. 

Dining  hall. — This  is  an  inexpensive  structure.  It  is  daily  filled 
to  capacity,  although  not  yet  crowded.  If  the  school  continues  to 
grow  the  next  few  years  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  decade,  addi- 
tional facilities  must  be  provided. 

Ilospitah — The  hospital  building  was  not  yet  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  inspection.    It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  plant 

President's  residence. — The  State  has  constructed  an  ample  resi- 
dence for  the  president  of  the  school.  It  is  substantial  and  com- 
modious, and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  It  is 
a  commendable  feature  of  the  school. 

Rural  practice  school. — The  normal  school  has  entered  into  agree- 
ment with  an  adjoining  rural-school  district  whereby  it  takes  over 
the  district's  school,  placing  a  well-prepared  critic  teaclier  in  charge 
of  it.  The  school  plant  is  gradually  being  converted  into  a  model 
both  as  to  building  and  grounds.  It  is  used  for  practice  and  obser- 
vation by  all  teachers  in  training  who  expect  to  work  in  rural  com* 
munities. 
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The  cenh'al  heatimfg  pkaU. — ^This  plant  waa  constructed  at  a  time 
when  no  one  expected  the  school  to  expand  as  it  has  done  in  recent 
years,  and  the  plant  can  no  longer  supply  heat  to  all  the  buildings 
without  straining  the  capacity  of  its  two  boilera  The  beating  plant 
is  unsightly  and  lies  in  the  center  of  the  grounds  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  campus.  It  should  be  removed  to  another  location 
and  enlarged. 

Recommendations  for  new  equipment: 

1.  A  new  dormitory  for  men. 

2.  Administration  building  and  library. 

3.  One  additional  unit  dormitory  for  women, 

4.  Enlargement  of  the  science  building. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  normal  sc1h>o1  is  a  well-constructed 
and  commodious  dormitory  for  men.  It  is  impossible  to  find  satis- 
factory lodging  facilities  in  Tempe,  and  it  is  imperative  for  the 
State  to  make  provision  for  the  young  men  who  attend  the  normal 
school.  The  building  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  future 
growth.  It  should  make  provision  for  shower  baths,  swimming  pool, 
an"d  recreation  rooms,  all  of  which  would  add  materially  to  tlie 
health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  Tlie  gymnasium  is  used  chiefly 
for  the  young  women  of  the  institution,  the  climate  being  such  that 
the  young  men  can  get  most  of  their  necessary  exercise  out  of  doors. 
On  account  of  the  high  temperature  and  dust  accumulation,  due  to 
the  dry  climate,  baths  and  swimming  pools  are  essential  to  the  clean- 
liness and  comfort  of  the  dormitory  students. 

PUns  should  be  made  for  a  combined  administration  and  library 
building.  This  need  not  be  large,  but  should  be  fireproof,  to  safe- 
guard the  school's  valuable  library  and  documents.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  another  unit  dormitory  for  young  women,  to  be 
constructed  during  the  next  biennium.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  dor- 
mitories for  women  will  again  become  overcrowded.  The  science 
building  can  conveniently  be  enlarged  by  moving  out  the  rear  wall, 
making  an  extension  of  20  to  30  feet,  all  of  which  can  probably  be 
done  at  an  outlay  of  about  $8,000. 

The  State  should  continue  its  liberal  policy  toward  its  normal 
schools.  It  is  appreciated  that  the  State  is  doing  exceptionally  well 
now,  considering  its  wealth  and  population.  Funds  for  the  stated 
expansion  could  probably  better  be  procured  by  means  of  a  bond 
issue  than  through  immediate  legislative  appropriation.  These 
bonds  could  be  issued  and  sold  from  time  to  time  as  buildings  are 
imperatively  required. 
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(b)    northern  ARIZONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Maintenance. — ^The  legislative  appropriations  and  other  incomes  of 
the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  with  corresponding  outlays,  are 
as  follows: 

Appropriations,  etc.,  for  year  1915-16 960,071.50 

Expenditures  for  year  1915-16: 

Pay  roll— faculty fSO,  763. 20 

Pay  roll— employees 9, 340. 60 

Repairs 666.21 

Agriculture : 886. 29 

Manual  training ; 452. 38 

Art 166. 62 

Domestic  science 265. 74 

Power  plant 6, 573. 88 

Administration ^ 1,198.35 

Telephones 418. 40 

Dining  liall Jl 495. 85 

Llglit,  etc 675. 49 

Books,  stationery,  and  printing .  2,393.70 

Science 87. 80 

Geography 86,94 

Disinfectants 412.90 

Insurance 1, 119. 20 

Water 1, 622. 27 


57, 626. 82 


Balance  in  treasury 2, 445. 68 

This  school,  which  is  younger  and  smaller  than  the  Tempe  Normal 
School,  receives  a  relatively  smaller  appropriation  from  the  State. 
The  growth  of  this  institution  also  has  been  so  rapid  that  added  facili- 
ties are  urgently  required. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  approximate  value  of  lands  and  build- 
ings exceeds  $300,000,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Lamls,  120  acres  at  $350  per  acre $42, 000 

B.  Buildings: 

Main  building $65, 000 

Heating  plant 19, 000 

Dining  hall 15, 000 

Boys'  hall 1 25, 000 

Bury  Hall 35, 000 

Morton  Hall 48,  000 

New  Hall 48, 000 

255,000 

C.  Equipment 10,  OOO 


Total  value 307, 000 

Administration  huUding. — This  was  erected  orginally  for  other 
than  educational  purposes,  which  explains  ita  unsuitable  arrange- 
ment.   The  auditorium  is  entirely  too  small  and  badly  arranged  for 
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the  318  stadents  assembled  there.  The  seating  capacity  was  intended 
for  about  200.  Under  these  conditions  additional  auditorium  facili- 
ties are  urgently  needed.  The  administration  building  contains  all 
the  dass  rooms,  the  library,  laboratories,  and  rooms  of  the  president 
and  faculty.  The  practice  school  also  is  housed  in  this  building,  in 
basement  rooms,  which  are  small,  stuffy,  and  insanitary.  The  toilet 
facilities  are  inadequate  and  insanitary,  forming  a  positive  menace 
to  health. 

Central  Keatmg  and  liglvtmg  plant. — ^This  is  adequate,  having  been 
planned  for  future  expansion.  It  will  heat  and  light  a  much  larger 
number  of  buildings  than  the  school  occupies  at  the  present  time. 

Diaunff  hall  and  kitchen. — ^The  dining  hall  is  an  attractive,  well- 
arranged  structure,  although  taxed  almost  to  its  capacity.  The 
adjoining  kitchen,  however,  is  small  and  crowded  and  impractically 
arranged.    It  should  be  enlarged  and  rearranged  to  save  labor. 

DarmUories. — The  most  commendable  feature  of  the  organization 
of  the  normal  school  is  its  three  halls  or  dormitories  for  women.  All 
of  them  are  well  planned,  commodious,  and  comfortable.  The  sani- 
tary appliances  are  modem  and  wholesome.  Each  hall  is  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  preceptress  who  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the 
students  in  her  charge.   The  system  can  scarcely  be  improved. 

One  hall,  the  oldest  in  the  group,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  dormitory 
for  male  students.  The  president  and  his  family  also  make  this  their 
home,  the  president's  wife  acting  in  the  capacity  of  housemother  for 
the  young  men.  It  would  unquestionably  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  State  would  build  a  home  for  the  president,  on  the  campus,  as 
it  has  done  at  Tempe.  In  this  way  only  can  he  be  spared  the  petty 
annoyances  and  disturbances  sure  to  arise  occasionally  in  any  dwell- 
ing used  for  lodging  healthy  young  men.  All  four  dormitories  are 
now  used  to  their  capacity,  so  that  in  the  near  future  additional 
facilities  must  be  provided. 

Grounds  and  farm  land. — ^The  school  owns  120  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $42,000.  Much  of  this  should  be  utilized  by  the  rural  and 
agricultural  departments  of  the  school.  Up  to  the  present  time  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  this  important  phase  of  work. 

Recommendations  for  needed  enlargement. — Steps  should  be  taken 
to  enlarge  the  administration  building  by  adding  a  wing  on  the  west 
to  complete  the  structure  as  originally  planned.  This  would  provide 
urgently  needed  classroom  and  gymnasium  facilities.  Attention  is 
.  called  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has  no  gymnasium  of  any  kind. 
Since  the  north  Arizona  winters  are  long  and  the  snow  deep,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  give  the  students  any  physical  exercise  in 
the  wintertime.  A  well-planned  gymnasiimi  would  satisfy  this  de- 
177770— 18 13 
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mand.  It  U  essential  that  a  separate  training  sdiool  be  erected  as 
soon  as  possible,  since  the  quarters  now  nsed  for  this  purpose  are  boih 
insanitary  and  too  crowded  for  the  proper  derelopmeiit  of  soch  a 
school.  A  rural  practice  and  observation  school  ia  also  needed  and 
should  be  erected  on  the  campus  if  possible. 

These  improvements  are  ranked  below  according  to  tiie  urgency 
of  the  need : 

1   Wing  built  to  administration  building  to  give  additional  daasroom  fiacUl- 

ties,  anditorinm,  and  sanitary  toilets. 
2.  Gymnaslnm  to  be  induded  In  the  wing  <v  to  be  erected  as  a  separate 

baUdlng. 
8.  Training  scbool.    This  is  abeolutely  cnscintial  for  tb»  Dormal  d<ff9^kapBMBki 

of  the  sdiooL 
4.  Rural  practice  and  observation  school  to  be  erected  on  the  campas  because 

of  the  remoteness  of  other  rural  schools. 


Section  7^— DBPARTMBNT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THK  UNIVERSITY  OP 

ARIZONA. 

Present  status. — ^The  department  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Arizona  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organ- 
ization. The  department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training 
high-sdiool  teachers  and  special  supervisors.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  department  has  any  desire  to  prepare  teachers  other  than 
these,  and  that  policy  should  be  closely  followed.  In  its  present 
state  of  development  the  department  is  unable  to  occupy  fully  the 
field  of  secondary  teacher  training  in  the  State.  Facilities  are  too 
limited.  The  enrollment  of  university  students  in  the  department 
for  the  past  yBars  is  diown  in  the  following  table: 

Tabub  80. — BnroOment  in  the  deportment  of  eduoatUm  of  the  untversUp. 


Years. 

MOL 

WonuB. 

TdM 

1911-U 

1910-18 

1913-14 • 

4 

e 

0 

10 
29 
W 

8 
14 

0 
84 

35 

13 
90 

12 

1914-15.. .•..-• •••••••••. ••««*M.— 

4i 

1915-ld.,. ••••••••.... • 

57 

1U16-17 —•••...... 

82 

The  attendance,  though  small,  shows  encouraging  growth.  The 
number  of  graduates  for  1916-16  was  only  12,  while  the  number  of 
new  high-Gchool  teachers  required  in  the  State  was  65.  The  number 
of  high-school  teachers  required  in  the  State  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  need  wiU,  no  doubt,  continue  for  some  time  to  be  met,  as  in  the 
past,  by  procuring  teachers  prepared  and  certified  in  other  States, 
but  the  university  must  and  ahoold  prepare  an  increasing  number  of 
them. 
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The  department  of  education  occupies  no  special  building  of  its 
own^  but  is  quartered  in  the  agricultural  building.  The  class  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  one  full-time  and  one  part-time  instructor.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  satisfactory  instruction  is  the  lack  of  a  practice 
school.    Until  this  want  is  met,  little  practical  teaching  can  be  done. 

Future  policy n — ^The  State  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  de]>artment  of  education  in  the  university  sufficient  facilities 
to  enable  it  to  satisfy  the  demands  upon  it  from  over  the  State  for 
well-equipped  high-school  teachers  and  special-subject  instructors 
and  supervisors.  This  demand  will  probably  increase  rapidly  during 
the  next  few  years  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  State's  high- 
school  system. 

It  is  essential  that  the  department  of  education  provide  training 
for  professional  men  and  women  to  administer  and  supervise  the 
county  and  town  systems  of  schools  and  to  instruct  as  special-subject 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  high  schools.  Such  teachers  should 
preferably  be  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  who,  by  reason  of 
special  fitn^s,  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  preparation  in 
the  university  courses.  The  department  of  education  is  not  now 
equipped  to  do  this  work  satisfactorily,  but  should  be  urged  to  take 
early  steps  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  is  essential  also  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  courses 
have  access  to  a  well-organized  practice  school  of  secondary  rank. 
Without  such  a  teaching  laboratory  good  results  can  not  be  expected. 
The  State  ought  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  good  secondary  practice  school. 

Section  8.— SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ARIZONA. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  single  board  of  control  for  the  two  normal 

schools,  to  supplant  the  two  local  boards  and  the  ex  officio  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  field  of  the  State  normal  schools  to  preparation 

of  elementary  school  teachers  and  instructors  in  special  sub- 
jects for  elementary  schools  until  the  demand  for  profession- 
ally trained  elementary  school  teachers  shall  have  been  satisfied. 

3.  Bestriction  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  imiversity  to 

preparation  of  high-school  teachers  and  special  supervisors. 

4.  Gradual  elimination  of  the  purely  high-school  students  from  the 

normal  schools. 

5.  Organization  of  four-year  prenormal  departments  within  the 

normal  schools  for  students  coming  from  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  who  wish  to  prepare  for  normal-schocd 
entrance. 
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6.  Discontinuance  of  the  arrangement  nnder  which  the  Kortlieini 

Arizona  State  Normal  School  offers  high-sdhool  facilities  for 
the  children  of  Flagstaff. 

7.  Provision  for  further  differentiation  of  coorseB  of  study  m  the 

normal  schools,  but  particularly  in  the  Mortham  Arizona 
Normal  School. 

8.  Ghradual  increase  in  the  normal-school  entrance  recjinrementB  to 

graduation  from  a  four-year  high-school  coarse. 

9.  Standardization  of  the  normal  school  courses  as  two  and  three 

year  courses  above  high-school  grade. 

10.  Provision  for  specialized  departments  in  whidi  to  prepare  rural 

teachers.  Arizona  being  predominantly  rural,  the  prq[>armtion 
of  teachers  for  rural  schools  ^ould  be  the  principal  functicMi 
of  these  normal  schools. 

11.  Division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one  for  each 

normal  school,  within  which  each  school  shall  (H-ganize  exten- 
si(Mi  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

12.  Enlarged   material   facilities  and   equipment   in   both   normal 

schools  to  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  institutions. 

13.  Establishment  of  a  practice  school  of  secondary  grade  as  a  work- 

ing laboratory  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

14.  Funds  for  the  improvements  contained  above  should  be  raised  by 

an  issue  of  State  bonds. 
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AccoTxnts,  financfal,  manner  of  keeping,  44. 

AdmiDlvtration,  88-GO,  71-73,  91-^ 

Agricultural  education,  97-88. 

AgricnHnrev  14-15. 

Area  of  State,  11. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  schools,  140. 

Arizona  Normal  School.    See  Tempe  State  Normfl]  SelKxA 

Attendance,  13-14,  21,  07,  107-128.    See  also  ATerage  daily  attcntfanceL 

Altitnde  and  ^imate^  11. 

Average  daily  attendance,  elementary  schools,  110;  vainatlOD  per  seiiool  dilld, 
65. 

Bland,  W.  P.,  survey  committee,  9. 

Blind,  education,  81. 

Board  of  education  (county),  S4. 

Board  of  education  (State),  composition,  powers  and  duties,  27»  34-37;  recom- 
mendations,  158. 

Board  of  examiners  (State),  composition,  27. 

Board  of  examiners  (Territorial),  established,  22. 

Board  of  trustees,  city  schools,  73-77. 

Buildings  and  equipment,  45-48,  102;  recommendations,  102. 

Case,  O.  O.,  survey  oommittee,  9. 

Census  and  enrollment,  elementary  schools,  107-110. 

Certification  of  teachers,  39-41. 

City  districts.     See  Urban  school  districts.     . 

City  schools,  elementary,   attendance.   111. 

City  superintendents,  qualifications  for  supervisory  work,  82r^;  salaries 
83-84. 

Climate  and  altitude,  11. 

Golodny,  I.,  survey  committee,  9. 

Commercial  education,  statistics.  97. 

Community  purposes,  use  of  evening  schools,  87-88. 

O)mpulsory  attendance,  elementary  schools,  111-112, 

Cornelius,  Q.  C,  survey  committee.  9. 

Corporal  punishment,  abolished,  24. 

County  and  district  administration,  50-52. 

County  funds.     See  Funds,  county. 

County  high  school,  89. 

County-school  system,  new  provisions,  25-26. 

County  superintendent,  education  and  experience,  54-55;  number  of  persons 
serving  since  1881,  53;  powers  and  duties,  27-28;  salary,  26.  53-55;  super- 
visory work,  55-59 ;  tenure  and  method  of  selection,  52-^ ;  total  expenditures 
for  office,  55. 
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Courses  of  study,  elementary  schools,  188-141;  high  schools,  04-08;  normal 

schools,  176-181 ;  recommendations,  162 ;  nniform,  estatdished.  23. 
Deaf,  education,  81, 

Differentiation  of  courses,  elementary  schools,  122-123. 
Dumb,  education,  81. 
Educational  history,  15-26. 
Educational  system,  26-^. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education,  88-157. 

Elementary  and   secondary   schools,  summary  of  reoommendatloiis,   158-163. 
Elementary  schools,  attendance,  107-128. 
English,  elementary  schools,  134-185. 
Enrollment,  elementary  schools,  107-110. 

Erenlng  schools,  general  conmiunity  purposes,  87-88;  organization,  86-87. 
Exceptional  children,  education,  31. 

Expenditures,  State  funds,  60,  61,  63-71 ;  statistics  of  Western  States*  62. 
Foster,  H.  H.,  survey  committee,  9. 
Fremont,  J.  O.,  and  education,  18-19. 
Funds  (county),  20-^,  64,  150-160. 

Funds  (State),  29,  63-71,  160-161.    See  also  Expenditures. 
High  schools,  general  review  and  statistics,  30,  80-107.    See  also  Elementary 

and  secondary  schools. 
Higher  education,  80-31. 
History,  elementary  schools,  140. 
History  of  education,  15-26. 
Home  economics.  Instruction,  08. 

Horton,  W.  B.,  superintendent  of  public  Instmctloii,  20l 
Hoyt,  J.  P.,  and  education,  18. 
Illiteracy.  13-14,  134. 
Indian  schools,  statistics,  32. 
Industrial  and  vocational  education,  05-08. 
Industries,  14-15. 
Instruction,  elementary  schools,  120-138;  selection  of  toachors,  sapervision, 

etc.,  70-86. 
Irrigation  projects,  14. 

Junior  high  school,  plan  of  reorganization,  107. 
Kindergartens,  number,  124-125. 
Legislation,  10-25,  34. 

Long,  B.  L.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  22-23. 
HcOea,  S.  P.,  history  of  Arizona  school  system,  15-32. 
Maintenance,  cost  in  high  schools,  08-90;  cost  per  pupil.  In  dtles  of  various 

States,  77;  cost  per  pupil,  in  nine  Arizona  cities,  77;  per  cent  of  total 

cost,  78. 
Mental  defectives,  education,  42-48. 
Mineral  deposits,  14. 
Mining,  14. 

Mission  schools,  establishment,  15;  statistics,  32. 
Neal,  A.  O.,  survey  committee,  0. 
Normal  schools,  30-31;  advanced  work  for  graduates,  182-183;  control,  41-^2; 

established,  22-23,  26;  general  review  and  statistics,  164-104;  maintenance 

and  physical  equipment,  187-194 ;  organization  in  the  United  States,  164-166 ; 

salaries  of  teaching  staff,  184-187;  summary  of  recommendationS|  105-106; 

value  of  property  in  various  States,  168, 
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Northern  Arizona  ITormal  School,  established,  26;  course  of  study,  178-179; 

enrollmoit  30-51,  170-171,  174;  maintenance  and  physical  equipment,  192- 

194;  purpose  €ft  organization,  166-107;  salaries  and  work  of  teachers,  186- 

187 ;  students  in  seyeral  courses,  179-180. 
One-teacher  schools,  enrollment,  124. 
Parent-teacher  associations,  organization,  88. 
Phllbrook,  0.  F.,  survey  committee,  9. 
Phoenix,  population,  12;  school  buildings,  19. 
Population,  11-13;  farm,  14;  percentage  6  to  21  years  In  sdioolt  and  not 

attending  schools,  67 ;  racial  composition,  12-1& 
Prescott,  school  buildings,  19. 
Private  schools,  81. 

Promotion,  elementary  schools,  125-128. 
Public  schools,  statistics  (1915-16),  28-29. 
Pupils,  high  schools,  promotion,  100-101. 
Reading,  elementary  schools,  140. 

Reconmiendations,  summary,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  168-168. 
Records  and  reports,  revisions,  43-45. 
Retardation  and  elimination,  elemoitary  schools,  112-122. 
Revenue,  school.    See  School  revenue. 
Rural  supervision,  55-59. 
Salford,  A.  P.,  and  education,  16-18. 
Salaries,  dty  superintendents,  83-84;  county  superintendents,  19,  24,  26,  53- 

55;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  19,  25;  superintendents  of  public 

instruction  in  different  States,  39.    See  also  Teachers'  salaries. 
School  attendance.    See  Attendance. 
School  board  (city),  powers  and  duties,  73-77. 
School  districts,  28;  administration,  51;  urban,  general  review  and  statistics, 

71^88. 
School  grounds,  47. 

Schoolhouses.    See  Buildings  and  equipment. 
School  laws.    See  Legislation. 
School  i^nt  wider  use,  86-88. 
School  revenue,  law  of  1879,  19. 
School  system,  history.    See  History  of  education. 
School  term,  30. 

Secondary  and  elementary  education,  33-157. 
Senior  high  school,  plan  of  reorganization,  107. 
Sherman,  M.  H.,  appointed  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  10. 
Single-district  high  schools,  89. 
Six-year  high  school,  104-107. 
Spelling,  elementary  schools,  140. 
State  funds.    See  Funds,  State. 
State  Industrial  School,  work,  42. 

Strauss,  C.  M.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  23-24. 
Superintendents  of  eiliication,  list,  25. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  19-20,  23-25;  ofHce  created,  19;  powers 

and  duties,  27,  37-39 ;  recommendations,  159 ;  salaries  in  different  States*  89 ; 

salary,  19,  25. 
Supervision,  55-59,  82-86,  162. 
Survey  committee*,  personnel,  9-10. 
Taxation,  19,  22-23. 
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Teachers,  bosMtns  iteees,  157;  eertificati(m,  80-41,  140-150;  edoettlqn,  reeom- 
mendatloiie,  101-102;  high  schools,  edncatkm  and  ezperieooe,  100-104;  in 
servloe,  training,  181-181;  normal  schools,  edncatioo,  175-176;  sriection,  79. 

Teasers  (elementary  schools),  ages,  150-150;  edacation  and  experieniee^  80-82» 
141-149. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  20. 

Teachers'  qnallflcations,  law  of  1879,  19. 

Teachers'  salaries,  24,  154-150,  183-184;  median  In  cities  of  Artsona  and  other 
States,  82. 

Tempo  State  Normal  School,  coarse  of  stady,  170-178;  enrollment,  80,  170; 
maintenance  and  physical  eQnipment,  187-191;  organisation  and  scope,  108; 
^salaries  and  work  of  teachers,  185-180;  students  in  several  coursesi  179-1801 

Territorial  board  of  examiners,  established,  22. 

Textbooks,  State.  20,  48-50,  108. 

Tritle,  QoTemor.  and  education,  21. 

Tucson,  population.  IZ 

Union-district  hig^  schools,  89. 

University  of  Arizona,  department  of  educatton,  194-190;  niaiiagemsBt,  SQL 

Urban  school  districts,  general  review  and  statistics^  71-08L 

Vocatioiial  education,  95-98. 

Women,  ri|^  to  vote  for  sdiool  troslees,  20l 
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